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LODGED IN NEWGATE. 

PoLioE CoDstaUlc Kcgga, when he put his 
Lain I 111)011 iiiy shoulder jiiid informed me that 
he had a warrant for my apprehen.sion, caused 
mo to feel sick at heart. In face and voice he 
seeiiicil to be the most repulsive of all moitals. 
I must go with him, he said, to Bow Lane 
statioii-houso. I miglit go home for half-an- 
hour and exiilain mattci*s to iny wife ; but 
the night T must s])cud “ locked up.*!, we 
went along he advised me — supposing T 
might be tlelicient in tact or feeling — how f 
could best break the news, so Unit the sud- 
den blow sliould fall .'ls lightly as it might 
upon her. 1 think wJieu we got home that, 
witJi an easy sootliing way, he really did help 
very elhu!tiv(ily to comfort her. 

At Bow Lane — the charge ag.aina^. me 
having liecn entered, ai^d the coutents of 
my ])ocket.s entrustiMl tf the inspector on 
duty for the night — 1 w^ locked \\p in a cell 
containing only one 'Ahcr ]icrson-^5^highly 
respeetalilo ’* tliey to)/t me. J1 is snoring wius 
not mterj-n])tcd by the clash and rattle of 
door.s, boHs, and keys upon my entrance ; and, 
as be ocenpied the whole of the narrow 
bench, which was the only available^ bed, I 
took my bouts off and walked u}) and ilown 
throijgliont the night. A si^iall g.as lam|> in 
a niclie at the top of the wall (lighting two 
cells at once) cnal»lcd me to*see that lie was 
a lioiny man who Jiad done rough work in 
the wei'ld. 'i’owai'iis morniug he awoke and 
saw me : “ Halloa ! " he cried ; “ what time 
did y<in»como in?” “Between chwon and 
twelve,” “ J )runk ainl riotous, or incapable ? *’ 
“No,” 1 replied. “ <-)h ! *’ he said, “ some heavy 
biisiu(>.s p’rap.s. Well, J 'm in for forgeiy.” 

rie got 11 ]) ainl wTilked up and down, and 
told me a wild story of his former life, to 
which L gladly listened as a break on niyown 
painful meditations. At eleven o’clock the 
officer came, ffu' me, and conveyed mo in a 
cab (paid for Avith iht^ money that had been 
foimii ill iny pockets) to tlie Man.sioii-hoijse. 
Through the dark ]>assage under the Bolice 
Court 1 was usliered into an a])artmeiit like 
u vault, lighted with gas, tliough there was 
the bright jjJiooii of summer flooding all tlie 
streets oi4pi!dc. The vault was crowded w'ith 
policemen in uniform, among whom there 
werui also some oiKeers iu plain clothes, 


and two or three tuiiior oflicials of the court 
above. The warder of the jilace — a thoroughly ‘ 
kind-hearteil *»an, dangling a huge biiumi ojt 
bright upon his linger — led ma down a 

passage to the left into a cun’iilor, along the 
walls of which were iron cage.s, like the dens 
which confine beasts of prey at thBPZoologioal 
Gardens.* Into one of these lie locked me. 
Other prisoners were -brought afterwards 
into the cages, so^ that we soon came to be 
ratlier closely packed. A lingo gas burner 
glanod upon us, and the place was very close ; 
but there was nothing in tlie air half so un- 
wholesome as the wandering utterances, 

“ The voices and the shadows, * 

And images of voice/' 

^liicli filled my ears with the knowledge that 
1 was among ])CO])lc luomlly degraded. Old 
offenders winked th(‘ir recognitions to each 
other ; men — sclf-occupied, as is the way with 
all the ignoraiiL* An.lkod of themselves to 
their neigh))OK):s'»’»diricu.ssed crime as a calling, 
and their cliauc'^i of cscajie, or the character 
of their several convictions, as a set- of farmers 
might discuss their in-ospects for the harvest, 
only with less ileeorum and more mirth — a 
very ugly niirtli. LcA’ity wjls the prevailing 
habit. A quiet-lookipg boy asked in a meek 
voice, a.s iJie warder passed him, “ Oh, if you 
]>leiise, sir, might f have a little drop of 
water ? ” Ever^ody was at once struck 
witli intense thirst, and tlie joke W'as relished 
all the more as there was only one tin can to 
supply the whole. It was handed round, and 
evei*y one jiraised the ale, ileclared it wws iu 
jirimc condition ; some ad<Uug that they 
wouM “tick it up this time,’* but that tlio 
Kcxt time they haiipened to be passing they 
wo\d<l be sure to call in and rub off the score, 
,My solicitor liaving come dowd we held a 
^conference, lie tohl me that, altliouglv^as it 
was in due time shown — I had been accused 
of a grave crime hastily and iu crr( .r, l]e should . 
apply for a remand ; for he would be unable tat 
meet the charges against me effectually a^^nce. * 
I oxpcctcfl immediate liberatit^n on bail ; and, 
as- 1 dreaded no stain <ipon lliy cliaritCler, con- 
sidered that my troiside vftis •already over.*' 
After the magistrate had taken his seat, and 
the forms i>roj»er on opening the court bad 
been completed, the various- officers came 
down, ready each at the lit time to uncage liia 
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te second case caUe<H I 

Keggs up an extremely j\Mrow 
staircase ; ^d, waiting at the top of 14 for a 
minute or two, saw that a trap-door was 
rmscd over my head, tlu’ough w'hioh I iS^as 
to be wound up, like a staae ghost, and 
quiW as ])ale. I made my nrst aj)pearaiice 
as {^prisoner in the dock, and stood before 
robes and chains of City magistrates. 
My mouth w:is dry, and I felt faint. I 
Scarcely heard the case. I saw, as through a 
mist, a witness at the wi-tness’s rail. I heard 
persous on my right and left speaking loudly, 
as it seemed, against me ; and a quiet, resolute 
•'voice, which seemetl to speak on my behalf. 
In my confusion 1 could not t^hto what end 
the proceedings tended, nntil^^^iight the 
words from the Bench : “Well, if wl parties 
are agreed, 1 see no reason for not granting 
it* Let till'll .'Jiiac he remanded until this day 
fortnight.” ^ 

Then iny thoughts dwelt upon the prospect 
of iinmcdiale deliverance. There avjis more 
talking, and whispering, ahd consulting on 
my right liand. Every man engaged in it 
was irksome to me, for j^rolongiug my deten- 
tion as the mark for a vague crowd of staring 
eyes. The voice from the Bench was again 
audiHe to me : ** Oh, decidedly not. 1 cannot 
think of acceijtiiig bail. Bail is out of the 
question.” 

Before I had attached a meaning to the 
words the trap was raised, and 1 was being 
hurried down the narrow staircase. Tn a 
minute or two T was again locked up in the 
deii with ohl com piifl fins, who reeeiviMl 
me with a simultaneous pul "long, commise- 
rative faces, meant to be coniiv'al. 

“ You can liave a cal) if you like ” — of 
course, out of my own funds — “ instead of 
going with the rest,” said Mr. Iveggs. 

“But where am I to go to?” 1 asked in 
hewildermeiit. “ AYheiKj is Mr. Bartle, my 
solicitor ? ” 

“ Mr. Bai*tle will be dowm to speak to you 
directly.” 1 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Why, then you must go to Newgate.” 

I^'jyas taken to Newgate in a cab. In the 
entrance-hall of that dark building 1 w'as offi- 
cially delivered over to the warden ; who, with«| 
• a cheery comfortable face, suggested tJioughts 
rather of warden pie than gruel. 

“ Prisonef on remand,” said Mr. Keggs, 
liaucyiV^ to him the committal from Ike, 
Mansion-house. 

Living asked me a few questions formally, 
to satisfy hinisidf that I was the person speci- 
lied in the document, and Laving inquired 
whether I had. anything in my {luckcts, lie 
shouted q^ice or twice to some one who w’aa 
fllow to come« out of tUe innermost I’ecesses 
of the place. His voice echoed among the 
hibyriutli of passages, beating itself .against 
tlie thick stone walls, until anotlier voice 
came echoing an answer to it. In a short 
time a man appeared behind the massive iron 1 


gate, and threw it open with a heavy sound, 
bprrible to 'one wdio had not been scared bidore 
by anything more W'retclied than an unoiled 
bedroom hinge. “ Here’s one for the remand 
war(l,y said the warden. “ Very well,” said 
the man, who was in no good temper. “ Come 
this way,” I i^jiook hiuids with the officer, 
and*f4t, when ho departed, as if I had 
lost^a valued friend. He would meet me, 
he sai<l, at the Mansion-house, jJuncLually on 
the appointed day ; talking of it as genially 
as if it were a dinner apjiointment. Then, 
txs administrator of my funds, he gave to 
the warden sixjience wherewith to buy fur 
me postage stam]is, and left me to make 
myself at home in Newgate. 

Strong and stony as the prison seems to 
2 >asseraby, it looks much stonier and stronger 
to the men who cuter it. Tlie multiplicity 
of heavy walls, of iron gates and doorways ; 
of huge locks, of bolts, sjiikes and bars of 
every imaginable sha]>o and size, make of the 
place a very nightmare dinigeoii. 1 followed 
the grnlF under- warden, tliroiigli some daik. 
and cl illy vaulted jiiissages, now turning to 
the right, now to the left. We ci'O.ssed a 
large liall, in the (Jeiitre of wliicli is a gla.ss 
room for the use of innsoners when they are 
giving instructions to tboir lawyers. When 
it is .so used, a prison oltifor walks round and 
round it, seeing .-ill tliat nmy take ])lacc 
w'ifiiin, but hearing nutliiiig. Tii another 
passige was a small ivcoss, in which three or 
four under-wardmij^ in ihcir I'cgnlatiou uiii- 
I form were dining. ^.One vacant seat, with a 
I half enq died plate 1 'jd‘ore it, ltd me know 
I why iin guide was n’»\t in a good humour. 

I Had I arrived tea niiirutcs later, ho would 
i have been, I do not (ionl>t, in an (‘xoellent 
.humour. Still following, 1 vas led into 
I another large revests m* eiiainber, on one side 
I t)f which w^aa a lingo boiler witli a I'ui’uace 
glowing under it, ami on anoiher .side a large 
•stone bath. Oi:. the* lliiril wall there were a 
couple of round towels on a roller, with a 
woollen bench beneath theiri. “Stoj>,” cried 
the warden, “take your cloLlies oil'.” 1 hesi- 
tated. “ Take off your clothes, do voii hear ? ” 
JMy clotlies wou’C .soon laid on the iieiicli, and 
a hot bath filled, and. 1 went in. Tk'J officer 
had then hi.s opportunity of taking iqi niy 
garments one by one, .seal clung tlieir jiockets 
and their linings, feeling them about and 
bolding them’ iigiiinst the liuht. My bouts 
a])i)eared to be e.qiecially .suspicions. After 
he had put lus bands into them, lie thumped 
theiu violently on tin- stone floor; but there 
rolled nothing out. Having bathed, 1 was led 
do'Mi another passage, at the ctnl of wliich 
were two gratings ol ij‘on bars, ehwely woven 
over with wire-work, distant about tuofeet 
from each other. Uidocking both he pu.shed 
me through, and .started me up two or three 
steps into a square court-yard, there 

was a man walking to and fro vcrJPviolentjiy.. 
After shouting “One in I ” he l(K*ked the two 
gratings, and retreated ra^iidly in the dtreetion 
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of bis dinner. Another warden wiUi a bunch 
of keys cRxme from a gloomy building that 
formed one side of the court. ** Gk) up,** he 
eaid to the pedestrian ; who disappeared ujf 
a staircase imtantly. • 

“ Where af e you from ? ” Jhe jailor asked 
me, and “ What are you here for ? ** Being 
replied to on these points, ho said dliortly, 

Come this way.” He led up the <lark atone 
staircase to a corridor with cells on one side, 
having iron doors to them a foot or more in 
thickness. One of those cells was to l^e 
mine. Venturing sis 1 went in to ask 
■“Whether I might be sillowed to wsilk in the 
3 ’ard when I plesiscd?” he sinswered aharjdy, 
“ You’ll just plwise to walk where sind wlieii 
you’re told.” He slammed the door, bolted 
it, locked it, and jmdlocked it. 

The cell was sibout eight feet by four, 
lighted by a loophole above eye-level. It con- 
tained, besides an iron, bedstead with a straw 
ni.attrass sirid two cosirse rugs upon it, an 
uncomfortable stool suid a shin ting reading- 
desk fastened to the wall, on which were* 
a Bible, a • pi-aycr-book, and liyiv.n-book. 
Alone for the iirst time^ since iny appreJicn- 
siuu, 1 stretched nij'self ujion the bea ; and, 
w'tli luy hands over iiiy eyes endeavoured to 
collect my thoughts. 1 was soon aroused 
by the undoing of bolts aiid bars below, 
while a ateiiloriari voice shouted from tlie i 
3 \arcl, All— <lo\vu ! ” 1 heard (he cell doors! 

beijig opened in Die corridor ; and, in dne*turii 
mine was flung open, aiiri the jailor looked 
in. The impression 1113 % *jody had left upon I 
the rugs enraged Iiitu ureadfully. V What,” | 
he cried, almost in a,' .scream, “ 3 ’ou’vc been 1 
a lying on that ’ere bed, have you ! Yon just! 
let me catch 3*^011 on it again till night, that’s j 

ull!” " I 

** Oh,” I .said soothingly, “I didn’t know. | 
Now that 1 do know, J will not lie down 
again.” 

“ If I find you on it agaiti I’ll have you 
Tip before the governor or 3 *our supjier. 
That’s all. Go down.” 

In tlie 3 ’ard F found nine fellow “rcmamls ; ” 
two or Uirce of lliem well dressed, the otliei*s 
ragged. Tliose who were near me a.skc<l 
p:irLicul.YrK about myself^ and were coiuniu- 
nicalivo about Ihein-selves. We fell into line. 
An inm gate wa.s unbolted, and at the same 
time there was a cry of “ Hats off!” The 
governor appeared, witli the head warden and 
a small pet spanilel. “Have any of j'ou any'- 
thing to sa 3 ^ to the governor t ” asked the 
warden. The goveiaior liiinself repeated the 
-question, the same time looked at us 

ci‘ilicaU 3 ". There was silence, and the gover- 
nor departed. Wo returned then to our 
cell.-; ; and, for the rest of the afternoon i 
remained iindijitiirbcd, except by the clock of 
St. Sepulchre’s anil the occasional shout of 
“ One in;”^jvhich let me know that time :i» it 
pas.scfl on never found Newgate idle. 

Almost simultaneously with the striking 
of live from .'it. ISepulclirc s, I heard the 


shout of Grud follbvreS by ft of * f 
cans and spoons. My cell wai-’ unbolte^* {j ; 
and tl#re was hondea in to fhe a tin of 
smoking gmel, and a piece of dry brea<£. 1 
J am not squeamish, but I could not eat it. ! 
1 knew that my wife with our home walls 
about her felt more desolate than I. IHeft 
my gruel and my brcjwl, after ft vain strugirje. 
to eat them. In a short time the, jailor came 
and took away the can, ordering me down 
for a half hour’s wall^ in the yard. ' 

Ju.st before locking up for the night at eight 
o'clock, the cell doors were again opened and 
the ])hsoiicrs invited to drink from a bucket, ^ 
of water, l>y the help of a little can. Chains, 
padlocks, Ip: additional bolts noisily* ad^ 
justed, nijj^e all safe for the night ; aiui, when 
the wtu'k of faHtcning was finished, the head 11 
warden came tlirougli the silence with a j| 
inea.surtHl tread, ainl, raising .a #Plle peep- 
hole in ^acli door, bade “ Good night” to jj 
each prisoner ; aw'aiting a reply, in order that 'j 
lie might report the governor that all 
* W.- 1 H well. Until six in the morning all waa 
quiet. j 

The sounds of keys and bolts arouecd me 1 
in .the morning. I had some exjiericnce of 1 
soldiers’ beds and liow they are lujpl-e ; • 

and the Newgate? beds are of tlie birnick *1 
.ch.*u*:i(itei*. J learing tny neigi^boms who had 
made their beds up clumsily siuu'ply ailmo- ( 
nished, I pat'ked iiiino up in military , si, vie i 

l^foiv the jailor came to me. lie looked sur- { 
])risetl ami gratified. The order being h 

lielow and wjish,’’' J .•oi>e3’'ed it, nnd wnshed 
j witli the liel’p crt‘ a bucket at tlic cistern ,, 

1 til]) in the yard .nud a very small piece of ;; 
l.soap, fmi.sliiiig uiV with a towel lliat had I' 
j been imide very damp by leaving gone the s 
I roumls befoie i took 111 y turn at it. When 
I I came liatk, the jailor — wJio had not Jived I 
down Ilia admiration of niy bedonaking — ^ 

took me to a cell not far Iroin iny own and j 
bade mo teach that shiitlesa Bilson how to I 
inakt) up a beil, ^x^horling jhlsou at the i 
same tiiuc to heeu the lesson. Bilsoii of | 
course introrliioed hiiu-sclf to me witli* the ^ 
(piestioiJH *■ When are 3’ou going up 1 ” “ What 
are 3^011 iu for U’ &c., which siqqd3'’ to | 

gate prisoners sucii a tojiio as the weather is, ■ 
to men out iiktlic tree air. 

was gl;ul to get with my gruel and 
bre.ad, at luilf-past seven, the intorniMtioii 
that if, when m3' friends came to see nn», 
they left any money with tliC at 

the gate 1 might buy Ui3'self provisions 
out of it. Of course there were r^-Ht^ictidm^. 
Cold bei'f and mutton were admi.ssibie, pork * 
and veal were excluded. I couUl be 
a little butter or cheese, bul^iiot eggs and 
not bacon. There i.s«a pejfton, I \V%is told, 
ju.st outside the gates veko rejnlUrly aupnlie® * , 
prisoners in Newgate for wliotu the dooiw 
keeper hits funds in trust, with the regulft- 
tion comforts,' including colFeo and rolls in 
the morning, tea and toast in the ai'ternooiu ' 
There was incidental relaxation also, as 
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tfouQd^Qon&iected with this arrangement. All 
.those who we victualled by this worthy man 
are allowedly leave their cells and to^o into 
the corridor where he serves out j^rxson Lti<Ka- 
rie& IJien for a minute or two rapid conversa- 
tion' could take place among us; but, if it 
wexdT protracted half a minute beyond the 
sufficient for the drawing of our allotted 
portions, the stern voice Of the jailor waiting 
to lock up again made run like rats into 
' our holes. ^ 

It being the first day of my residence in 
Newgate, I received a visit from the doctor, 
who made diligent inquiry on the subject of 
' my health. Soon afterwards 1 was sent 
down, with all the others whe^-had come in | 
on the previous day, to see the Ordinary in j 
the vestry. Through an intricate sTbne laby- 
rinth, by aid of numerous directions shouted i 
out by the' ..arden, we found our way into the 
comfortably furnished chamber at the foot of 
the chapel stairs. The Ordinary sat in a 
large easy chair at a tajile covered with | 
papers, and he was backed by a large book- 
case, on the top of wliich were proper New- 
gate ornaments, consisting of casts of the 
features of men who had been hanged. 1 
found him kind and gentle. He inter- 
. rojjated me as to the charge which was 
entered in a book before him ; conversed 
with and' advised me for a few minutes 
iu a considerate and humane way, and scut 
me back with a pamphlet which he con- 
sidered suitable to my condition. It was entitled 
A “Warning of Advice to SToiing Men in the 
Mctn)polis. \ • . 

In the exercise yard I fi^uiid all the re- 
raaucled prisoners turning but for chapel 
p;iraiie. There was a gentlemanly young 
man who possessed a clothes brush which 
all — down to the most ragged — wxtc soli- 
citous to borrow. The-^ desire ’was for some- 
thing to do, and there were great brushiugs. 
That young man hatl been in the remand 
department for tlirce moutlis or more, on 
suspieluu of having been ihiplicated in a bank 
robbeiy. He went ont at last with a clear 
character, the police having in Ills case been 
ou*^ false scent, for even police sometimes err. 
There was a showy foreigner anxious that I 
should tell him — as I \va.s a newcomer — what* 
the public thought about his clnaices of 
acquittal. There were some boys accused ol 
larcenies, perverting the light-heartedness of 
childflbod into a play of wretched mockeries* 
and jokes, not checked by the authoritative 
, “Keep ^quiet you there, won’t you;” but 
•greatly promoted by the smile into which 
1 • now ^ud then the jailor was betrayed, 
j llie part off Newgate chapel set aside fpr 
the con^'ogatiofc ditf^rs of course in its 
• planning froifii afey ch\i^h or chapel used by 
people who Imvo liberty to come and go. 
Til ere are only four pews, separate and far 
apai't. One is for the governor, one for the 
heai^ warden or deputy governor, and the 
votlicr two, one iu each gallery, for tlie 



sheriffs or City authorities who came at special 
times : on condemned sermon Sundays for 
example. . We were inarched across the 
chapm to the cage set apart for remands ; 
whiebis in close contact Muth the governor’s 
pew, and I C(j3Berved that t$ie jailor so 
formed the line of our procession every 
morning that the well-dressed men of our 
partgr were placed nearest to the dignitary. 

A black veil from the ceiling hung beffire the* 
gallery above us and concealed the female 
prisoners. The locks of our cage having been 
fastened, and our jailor having seated him- 
self so as to command a full view of all who 
were iu his charge, the convicts in their grey 
suits were mai'shalled into a cage opposite to 
ours. When they had been locked up, some 
other prisoners were brought into the body 
of the clinpel an<l ranged upon forms. There 
came a fine-looking old man who walked 
with an air of great consequence to a seat at 
the communion rails. He proved to have 
been a prisoner for some years past, a col- 
lector of taxes who had pocketed the public 
monoyV * We were all so wclU chissified in 
chapel that remauds before committal, com- 
mittals awaiting triaf, convicted and sentenced 
prisoners could at a glance be distin- 
guished from each other by the governor or 
cliaplaiu. 

Chaplain and clerk being in their places, 
the governor entered his })ew ; a prison bird 
sittidg beliiiul me, wanb'd to know whether 
he had his boots on^? Yes, he had. “Then,” * 
said the ’whisperer, ^ In*’!! visit us after this. 
WheaJ'^, is not goinn over jail till aflenioon 
and keeps to himself al,l inoniing, he always 
comes to chap(d in liis slqipcrs. I’ve not 
been here a dozen times for nothing, I can 
tell yon.” After prayers and psalms we had 
a sermon on the lesson of the day, in which 
we were not sjiecially addressed as shiners, 
but as dear brelliren who were to avohl sin, 

I was struck hj tlie force which the whole 
body of jirisoners threw into hymn singing ; 
the jailors led, and there was scarcely a 
prisoner who did not take the ojq)ortunity 
to use his lungs. The hymns were leally 
well snug, but my exjieriencc among the 
denizens of Newgsite made me feJ v’exed at 
the hollowness of adoration so expressed. And 
yet> what would one have ? Even such 
shows may lead the way to something more 
substantial. 

After chapel service, we were marched 
back to our wards : I with the new arrivals 
being first taken to the governor’s office and 
p«araded there before the door, near the great 
entrance gate. AVe were called in one by 
one, and found the governor sitting on the 
table, having a warder before him with 
writing materials, and a book in wliich he 
’wrote what was dictated to him. Looking 
stedfastly at me, the great authority over 
us rapidly dictated the description of my 
person : “ Light — grey — small — short — no 
distinguishing:” the last words, I suppose. 
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meant that I had no mark upon hj %<rhieh 
I might be at once identified. “What are 
you cliarged with ? ” “ Ever in gaol before I ** 
Then I was measured by the standard 
rule, (I had before been measured in the 
Btation-hous^) and diamiss^j^ by the go- 
vernor with a sharp reproof to the warden 
for having brought me before him in 4 highly 
improper state (I had a two days* beard).# He 
was to see at once and have me cleanly shaved. 

Next followed the “ ninety minutes ’* which 
to me were all the day. I had been locked 
up only a short time when I was unbarred 
and ordered to “ the .grate,” at which I had 
been left by the first warden yesterday. It 
was the place for seeing visitors, and there 1 
found niy wife. The comfort and quiet of I 
the other prisoners and prisoners’ friends, | 
who formed two close files opposite eachj 
other with the space between the two gra- 
tings parting them, was disturbed that morn- 
ing. My dear wife cried loudly the whole 
time. The head warden came to her, and 
with a kindness not to be forgotten, begged 
her “not to take on so, it would oe all 
right.” Then he brougjit her a form to ait 
upon, telling her she would find it tiresome 
•work to stand an hour and an lialf on the 
cold stones. When the two gates were opened 
that the bundles brought by visitors might be 
passed in, he made her advance haJf-way 
through, that she might shake hands with 
me. id is heart was not of Newgate stofte. 

Indeed, I found that while there was a 
great deal, especially arr.nng the under-war- 
aens, of the roughness that they c«»ii|^sidcred 
necessary to discipline, there was no lack of 
a right human feeling anywhere. The hour 
and half of interview at the grate, from half- 
past ten to twelve for female relatives and 
irionds, and the hour fn)in one to two o’clock 
for male friends, were alwaj'sfiill of noticeable 
scenes, that on tbe whole were to the credit 
pf the people concerned in ^liem. Only one 
visitor was allowed to each prisoner at a 
time ; and, considering the pressure fur front 
places, that was a fair rule. At the grate, 
prison(3rs of every grade jostled one another 
vigorously, and the confusion of tongues was 
terribleT Some visitors were sad, and came 
weeping or dejected ; others, at home in 
Newgate, sought to encourage their caged 
acquaintances with rude fun. The turnkey of 
the ward favoured us sometimes with his 
company and exchanged recognitions with 
familiar people ; adding a contribution of good- 
humoured turnkey jokes. It was worthy of 
observation, that although there might be 
tears seen and regrets heard, no wife ever re- 
proached her husband, no mother her son, 
no sister her brother. It was not the time 
for admonition, their hearts knew. With one 
exception tbe same right feeling was shown 
by the men. 

A young man guilty of a small embezzle- 
ment, who had given himself into custody, 
had been brought into Newgate a day or two 


after my arrivid, and mad^ all nig^ such • 
dreadful lamentations < in his ooll, &at at 
chapel#parade we .all had to osmipar© notes 
abqut our broken slumbers. He was walk- 
ing, up and down the yard with his face 
buried in his hands ; an^ n.t chapel, groaned 
so much before the arrival of the Ordinary, 
that the warden sung out “ You had better^ I 
think, stop that cat’s noise here, you sir ! ” 
The next morning he told me that he had 
expected his brother ; hut that nobody had 
been to see him. wanted to see his bro- 
ther very much. That afternoon while I was 
at the grate talking to a friend, a.^s^ate- 
looking, sanctimonious, welUdressed man * 
arrived. It was the expected brother.# He 
did not ^^ear much allected, and addressed 
his repentant relative in a way that made 
the tuiTikey stare. The turnkey always 
came to have a thorough looktMUt a new 
visitor. •“ Well, sir,” said the good brother, 

“ so here you are, and here of course 
you shall remai^. I have just come ; not 
because you sent for me, but to say that none 
of the family will have anything to do with 
you.” The castaway had no answer, for he 
was groaning and himenting ; but the turn- 
key shouted after the righteous one as he 
was departing, “ I say, sir, you must ‘scTiid , 
him a clean shirt and a collar, and a bit of a 
hairbrush. And I tell you wliat, he don’t 
relish his gruel ; so just you leave a shilling at 
the gate to get him something better.” 

The brother was exasperated at the impu- 
dent demand. “Prison fare,” he I'eplicd, “ is 
good enough for liim, too good for liim. I’ll 
send the other things, if you assure me I can 
have them back when he is sentenced. And 
mark me, brother,” lie said, turning with 
fierce deliberation on his old home play- 
fellow, “ if by any chance you should escape 
] mulsh ment, don’t come near any of us. 
We’ll have nothing \o do with you. The 
sooner you get out of the way the better.” 
Shouldering his umbrella he mai'ched ofiT, 
and the turnkey peaking for the first time 
gently to the youth, said, “ Come now ! \ip 
to your cell, there’s a good fellow ! You 
wanted to see your brother. Now I lH»pe 
you’re satisfied.” 

' The chief event of the afternoon in New- 
gate, next to the constitutional walk in the 
yard, is being locked up in a large cell 
bn the basement story with pen, ink, and 
ipUper. There we wrote letters which a 
turnkey saw us sign and marked with his 
initials; they were then taken tobo^reaciby 
the authorities before they were* i)ostca.« 
Sometimes I was locked up with one of the * 
many prisoners who could no* write, or ?veu 
dictate sensibly ; bot^such «nen never would 
allow that it was pojisiblef to^ make their* 
meaning clearer than they made it, by another 
than their own appointed form of words. 

When, being escorted through the passages 
to the glass-room for interviews with my 
solicitor, 1 used often to meet a man carrying 
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it wa»'\hai! had so large a traffic to and from 
hiB cellar. ' Lfound ont that tho hottl^ con- 
tained black draught and physic for the pri- 
acmera,' and then my interest abated. 

At last the morning came on which I was to 
be again taken to the Mansion-house. Before 
breakfast, I was got up for the event like a 
sdhool-lboy who is wanted in the parlour. A s 
I had never shown any symptoms of a desire ; 
to deft'at the ends of justice, 1 had been trusted 
with my razor, and allowed to shave myself. 
The warder, however, lounged against one of 
the windoW-sills in the yard (the l)arber’8 
shop) the while, indulging in 'gruff but well- 
meant remarks on the young men who had 
come under his care. On thifify>articular 
morning he was more than usually chatty. 
" Ah ! I have known some first-rate men 
in here ; '‘««rid enjoy themselves very much, 
they did. Poor fellows ; all their** troubles 
commenced when they left here. That’s the 
time — you ’ll find that when you get out, 
■Every man that looks at you a little harder 
thnii usual in the streets you ’ll tliink knows 
you liave been in Newgate. You ’ll think 
every one knows where yon Ve come from ; 
and, sure enough, it ’s wonderful what a sight 
of people do find it out.” He ended by hoping 
he should not see me hack again in Newgate. 

Soon after morning cbapjid there was a cry 
heard of Send down them remands ! ” I -was 
taken down with half-a-dozen others, and 
paraded in line W'aUiu" for the van. W hen all 
was ready vfc were led through tlie long dark 
passage to the outranco-hall. The warden at 
the gate, liaving seen that we were the right j 
peraons to go ont, required me to enter uiy 
name in his account-book as an ac(}iiittiil for 
his disbursements in the character of steward 
to my funds. The great iron gate tlien 
swung upon its liinges, and we piissed to the 
van one by one tiirougn a lane of curious ob- 
ser\^ers. 

The van contained separate* cabins, with 
swing sbsittGi’s to the doors fastened by but- 
tons, and all opening into the central passage. 
A young man, " very faint,” requested that 
hiac^huUer might be left open. “ Yes,” said 
the seiTjeant — “then you’ll be all talking, 
you will.” — “ O no indeed, sir, we won’t, I 
asBore you. Do let me iiave it oiKiu if yop 
please, sir.” The plaintive tone ijrevailed ; 
anc4|jafter the van door wiis lacked, the young 
xnanf *puttiiig out his arm, unbuttoned thef 
other shuttci's, and a romp began. Jokes 
weere bpiidied, arrangements and ap]»oint' 
*inents made in the event of release, and the 
gre^f. game was for each to lie in wait watch- 
ing the other shutters, and be ready to* box 
libe ears«of any ckm wh^> popped his head out. 
“Tnthat spirft. tX! levity young and old men, 
aeOi^d of grave offences, went to trial. At 
th<^Mansion-house the hand of Mr. Keggs 
appesared at the van door ready to help me 
down. That amiable friend bade me good 
^y, and to^k me to the cage again. 


1 did n^t reiq[>pear in Newgate* to add to 
my experience a knowledge of the kind of life 
led committed prisoners or others malower 
deep--*the convict department. I have told 
my tole sknply as so much experience, -and 
have no desire^r talent forcoifsfarjiictiBg any 
theories upon it. 

, ' A DIGGEE’S HIABY. 

IN OCCASIOKAL CHAmSBS. 


JSeptemher 7^^^— Bo, here we are at last, in 
sight of Australia. That faint grey some- 
thing, seen through the worst of wreather, 
we are told is Cape Otway. What a time 
we have hod of it these last three weeks. It 
is all over with my IJLary, sk indeed it has 
very neiirly been all ovei' with everything 
else in the Eodneyrig, ever since we passeii 
the little black rooky islands of St. Paul’s 
and Amsterdam. If 1 ever again take to 
keeping a journal, it must be on the plan of 
no-plan — mean of no sort of regularity as to 
the intervals. 

The^ condition of our cabin — our berths — 
every cabin, and every bertli in the ’tween decks, 
no tongue can tell. All washed out, and every- 
thing left, not high and dry, but moist, 
rotten, broken, trodden up, strewn about, and 
turned to rags and slush. The graiul summit 
of all our sea-disasters we reached on the 
IQth in St. — w’as it the 10th or the 9 th, or 
tlie 7 th 'I — ob, I forget, but it topped every- 
thing. We bad gone to bed during gales, 
and got up in the ' mom ing to find a storm, 
to say^ pothing of any of the roaring homw 
between, for some tiling ; but one day we had 
a hurricane that never cease* 1 for a minute, 
so that when it grew dark w^e all fairly tumed 
into our berths to avoid being knocked and 
battered to pieces against the ship and each' 
other, and there we fdl lay wide awake, list- 
ening to the various eflecls — such as roars, 
howls, hisses, gushes, creaks, clanks, slirieks^ 
flaps and fianks, rumbles and falls, and sud- 
den shocks, with the steady, monotonons, 
vibrating drone of the nughty wind liohliug 
on through all, without intermission. This 
lasted in all its force through the night, till 
fi*om sheer exhaustion by attending* to it 1 
dropped off to sleep. Sometime between 
twelve and two 1 awoke with a start, caused 
by a loud and. violent booming blow, followed 
by a rash of water, whicli came dashing 
down the main hatchway, and flooding all 
the ’tween decks, every cabin inclusive. A 
lurch instantly follow^, which sent all the 
wfiter swosh over to the other side of the 
ship, but this seemed only done to give a 
more vehement impulse to the oouiiter-liirch 
on our side, the roll of which went to such an 
extent lower and lower that I thought this 
tame at last we must go dean over, and 
while the result was yet suspended in the 
darkness, down came rushing to our low- 
sunken side an avalanche of all tlie moveable 
contents of the entice ’tween deeks— cooking 
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tins ftM4 crockery, washing tLings^ all loose 
artides of every descnptic«i, vith boxes, jars, 
aiid tubs, and kegs ami cabin furniture burst- 
ing away from tbeir fastenings, through cabin 
doors, and bringing many .cabin doom and, 
panels along ewith them, together with the 
heavy crashing hatchway laddera — in ^one 
tremendous avalanche, cataract, and# chaos, 
like the total destruction and end of^all 
things. It was so sudden, so complete, so far 
exceeding all we had previously experienced, 
put together, that it produced for a second or 
two a dead silence. The suspense was mo- 
mentary, for out of that silence there arose 
one loud, unanimous, spontaneous, simul- 
taneous huzml from nearly every cabin in 
the ’tween decks, j'ust as though we had re- 
ceived the first broadside of an enemy on 
going into action. This is literally true. I 
felt proud of my counti^men. Most of us on 
our first voyage too. Certainly we English 
were meant to bo a nation of sailors. 

— ^Tho foulest weather of the whole 
voyage was in the Indian Ocean, when we 
were first nearl}'^ abreast of Gipe Le^in, off 
the invisible Australian coast. Oui boas'n 
said he had been out Iferc fourteen times, 
and always had a storm off this coast. The 
boas’ji a iirat-rate sailor. Had two holes, and 
one long rent in his blue trowsers — the 
largest patched with a great c:mvas heart, 
the next with an anchor cut out in Icatlier — 
and the long rent was covered with a 
Tui’kisli scymetar, also of canvas. . Iliit here 
we were .at last nearing fhe “ Heads,” niul I 
did not care how soon 1 lost sight ot,all these 
petty objects and iutor<.*.sts of the stupid old 
Jlodncyrig. Took ])ilot on board. Crowd 
surrounded him witJi eager looks and ques- 
tions. J?ilot sidd grulUy at once, “ All riglit 
as to the gold — now, 1 won’t answer another 
question. Haul up the mainsail ! ” 

Wt/i. — Hobson’s Bay. Who would have 
expected to see so many ships ? Could not 
lielj) feeling a momentary altu'm, lest all the 
go]<l should have been picked up. Bui the 
shil)s looked all empty, deserted, as we pzissed. 
In one there seemed to be nobody but the 
captain, who Avas loaning disconsolately over 
the sideT Others showed no signs of life at 
all. On this «lcck perhaps a boy, or that a 
dog, but generally no moving thing at all. 
Felt that if the gold had been picked up ever 
so extensively, at least it had not been carried 
away. 

A row on deck between passengers and 
Car)taiu Peiinysage. Hobson’s Bay was not 
M elbounie — ^yet he declared he had no more 
to do with us now, and that we must get 
ashore in boats, how we could, at our own 
expense. We learnt from the pilot that the 
charges of boatmen fox* passengers aud bag- 
gage asliore, were mofst exorbitant, and no 
help for it. How we raged at the captain ! 
We all execrated Saltash and PincUer ! 

13^4.— Thirty sbillingB for every forty cubic 
feet of luggage by the .steam-tug that took us 


ashore, measured by their own off-haud men, ^ . 
besides paying for our own passage. Nobody ' 
with aM his luggage, so that Imd tliis to ' I 
go Birough several times. Steam-tug caUiug 
at all manner of vessels by tlie way, round 
about and in and out, made it dark when we 
were landed on the wdiarf. In a few minutes, 
to our surprise and dismay, the air became 
dark — ^it was night, and the rain began to 
fall heavily. Bain liad fallen before in the 
day, aud under foot was mud and slush. « . . 
Moat of their luggag# all tl»e passengers had 
to cfirry or drag ashore themselves ; tiie rest, 
excepting what was carelettsly left behind by ' 
the sailors of the tug, was Imiulled after ua^ ^ 
pell mell. Cattle would never have been TMCfc * 
ashore in so reckless a manner. There was 
not a single lamp on the 'wharf, nor even the 
temporaiy help of a Uintliom. Boxes, bales, 
cases, fragments of machinery, .jdmndloH of 
diggers’ tools, merchandise of all sorts burst- 
ing from tlieir confines and being trampled I 
into the mud, iiigii, women, large families, > 
with the children all crying, now a dog ’ 
running between 3 ’'our legs, now you running ' 
up against a horse who liad also lost his | 
master, and all this in a strange place, in the ' j 
rain and dark, and nobody knowing anything 1 ! 
you wanted to know, but retorting precisely (} 
your own question in a wild tone~-espeeially * l| 
“ Wlikli is the way to the town 1 ” — “ Where 1 

can we get lodgings for the night ? ” — “ What 
on earth is to become of our luggage 1 ” 
Arrowsmitb, bv' agreement, had ruslied ashore 
directly wc t-ouebed the eilge of tbe wharf, to 
go up to Melbourne and tiy and find lodgings Ij 
for us, which we knew must be no easy 
matter. I had lost Waits in the spramble j 

and confu.sioii. I saw no more of either of I 

them all night. In the miserable company of i 
some forty or fifty passengers by the Jtodney- 
rig, and another ship that had just sent a | 
cargo of forlorn wretches ashore, I passed the 
whole night on the wharf, stontling with my 
back against a large packing case, and ; 
occasionally lying%ith my hand aud elbows 
upon it indulging in no very lively train of j 
reflection. I was very wet and cold of course, 
but not so cold as I had fancied 1 should be. 
About daybreak I discerned a large rusty ; 
’boiler of a steam engine (one of the numeroiLS ; 
pieces of machinery which for want of cranes, ! 
or other apparatus, besides labourers, had ; 
been left, as 1 subsequently found, to rot on ' 
►the wharf), and into this boiler I crept, and . | 
cmling myself os nearly into a ball as 1 could, 
gave a sigb, and went to sleep. , 

24tA . — ^Horrible bad cold, aches *10 every | 
Joint of my bones, more rain, wandering about • ! 
on the wharf searching for oijr lugga^Vith ♦} 
no breakfast, evezyl^y .rushing {» and fro j 


in a scramble, and noppdy a}^c«to answer an^ 
question, or refusing to listen a moment. About 
nine o’clock, the sun came out bright and hot. 
Saw Arrowsmilh hurrying along oofFured 
i with mud, and followed by Waits with a 
bloody nose and one of the skirts -of hiv 
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, coat l^n^iag u^^-sbrcds. They, would answer Mias Das)^ wood, and Mis..Poimddrbv,whohad 
no questiouB, but cried out, “Hie luggage ! very knowingly left the Rodneyrig with the 
all the things!*’ Oh wht^ a job sit was! earliest boat, .in order to secure lodgings 
They accuse me of deserting the luggage, it ^lefore they were all taken. They came 
was they who had deserted me ! • Found moat luckiliy without any luggage but tlieir nigbt- 
ofiU, and in a pretty pickle. We had to bags. They h^d been from house to house 
carry it ourselves up to tlie town, with the ah^at, and during six or seven hours had 
exeeption of a large heavy chest of Arrow- been treated with such insult or unseemly 
smith’s which we left at an old shackety shed ridvmle at nearly every door, that each 
, of planks and dirty canvas called a “ store,” fresh application — ^which they undertook in 
‘ for which he was to pay ten shillings “ en- turn — ^li^ been a greater effort, they said, 
trance,” and half-arcroWii a week. than going to a dentist witli an aching tooth. 

Went to a one-storied, yellow-ochred, im- It had rained more or less the whole day, and 
pudently si^ualid place in Flinders Lane, a they were wet to the very bones, as Mrs. Wat- 
sort of gin-shop, beer-shop, lodging-house, son expressed it. Mrs. JPounderby was cry- 
eating-house, and coffee-shop all in one, ing — indeed they had all cried several times 
where they also sold potatoes, tin-pans, and in concert. /Captain Watson had come ashore 
oaUy-outside at a stall, and bougiit gtid to any with them ; but, never dreaming of this difh- 
ammiut. Hero (our luggage being bundled cuUy, had gone to dine and sleep at the pri- , 
into a mur^ly yard at the back, where there vale house of a merchant in the bush, with 
j was already a chaos of boxes, buiylles, and whom he had some business. And liere they 
.rubbish) we got some very muddy coffee, were I They besought me not to leave them, 

’ with tJie chill off*, some remarkably dii*ty as they were sure tliey should all be dead 
’ brown sugar, stale bread, bad potatoes, tlie before morning. So of course 1 could but 
fflihiest knives, forks, and table-cloth , the remaii^ with them, and try after lodgings 
house could afford, and a huge dish piled once more. 

up with at least nine or ten pounds of We renewed our Inquiries — ^liumble solici- 
smoking Jiot fried beef-steaks. We were all tatious, preparatory overtures, cautious ad- 
fnwctly hungry, from what we had gone vances. If I had h.nd you two follows with 
through since yesterday aftcnioou, but the me, it might liave been managed more than 
hopi^less toughness absolutely made us all once, but directly they found that women 
leave off with aching jaws long before our were in question (the term ladies was abso- 
craving was aatisiied. We finished, therefore luteljr dangerous to breatJio, as it instantly 
u}K>n stale bi*ead and potatoes, with some received an inverted interpretation from iheso 
raiicid butter, and lots more coffee. We j>aid brutal householders; all ho])c was dashed out 
; seven-and-sixpence a head. . I askcnl to be in a mg^paent. 1 ought as a gentleman — as a 
shown to my iiedrooni, and was answered by man — to have engaged ju live regular fights, 
a grill from the bearded brute who con- besides countless tortui*i‘.s of jiassive self-com- 
dcsceiided ,to act as >yaiter tern, “You maud, in consequence of the atrocious, un- 
see it before you,” said Arrowsmith, “and manly, ten times worse than black savage 
here” (tanping the table) “are our bedsteads, replies that wore made to iny request toucli- 
They will find us blankets of some kind or ing my three dripping, bedraggled, half- 
other.” I asked him if he and Waits had fainting companions. The answers — divested 
slept here last night. He said no, he had not, of all their gold>Tuania ferocity — were to the 
and he now proceeded to tell* ua (lie and effect that they wanted no women or children 
Waits having lost each <^iier) w'hy he hful here, and they might all just go to a ])lace 
not returned to me on the wharf, and what which the speakers considered iutiuitcly 
li/id been the adventures of the night, I shall worse tlnin Melbourne ! Well, these things 
giv^t in Arrowsmith’s own words, as nearly are not merely accidental adventures — I 
as I can recollect. know tliat numbers have expeiicn&ed the 

' same— they are historioiil, and very bad bits 
THE PiusT NIGHT IN MELBOURNE. history everybody must admit them 

Everybody, said Arrowsmith, from all t to be. 
can hear, is aatoiiished and disgusted with the By this time poor Mrs.Pounderby, being, 
first fti^bt in Melbourne ; but the first night you know, very fat, was sobbing and puffing 
of the arrival of three ladies, perfect strangers as though she would burst — and no joke to 
in the place, will show the extraordinary see, though ridiculous to relate. Mrs. Watson, 
state of *alfiiirs here in a peculiarly strong with her hands clasped, continually referred 
* light. to the Captain dining iu the hush ; and Miss 

Af^ived in the town, T at once began to Hashwood, having good Ji-isli blood, still 
huat for dodgiugs> and went from street to tripped along, sore-footed as she was, with 
street in vaii^- \'li at^ iast, finding a house tears in her eyes, but saying that surely, per- 
whe^tihey a^eed to find room for three more haps, Providence after all would stand their 
— dead^'or alive, as the landlord invitingly friend. Now, in niy own mind (1 could Intve 
said — was on my way back to the wharf^ made that girl an offer on the spot — hut that 
when who should 1 see paddling along in the by the by), I had fully prepared myself for 
mud hut our fellow passengen^ Mrs. Watson, passing the night in the streets. 1 went on, 


protending still to look for lodginget, but in 
reality I was looking for a dry archway, or 
other covered place with a moderate draught. 
Each of the ladies having a cloak or slmwl, 
besides what they might have in their night- 
bags, I thouplft they might n^mage pretty 
well consideri^ • 

While locdSng out for such a placed and 
coming upon nothing but hideous lanes of n^nd 
and rubbish, I was beginning to think we 
must content ourselves with getting under 
the lee of some lonely wall (at the risk of 
being robbed and murdered—— of course^ I kept 
this fancy to myself), when passing the door 
of n long shed-like house, a tall man smoking 
a short pipe, said “ Walk in, mate.” To this 
polite novelty I was about to respond with 
' alacrity, but the fellow spoilt it by adding, 
‘‘ Oh, you Ve got women with you ! ” and 
turned on liis heel. But catching sight of a 
woman inside whom I took to be his wife, 
J instantly went in and accosted her, repre- 1 
senting the predicament of my fair com-! 
panioiis, in which I was immediately supported 
by all tliree in despairing tones begging the 
mistress of the house to^ivc thorn shelter 
for the night. The woman seemed rather 
moved by this case of real distress, but said 
she had iio room. “ Oh, put us anywhere ! — 
anywhere ! ” cried my poor dripping com- 
panions. The woman hesitated, and as we 
renewed our entreaties at this glimpse of 
liope, she went to speak with her husband, i 
lu a few seconds she retj^rned, saying slie 
thought it could be managed ; a “ stretcher ” 
would be put up for me in the lodgew’ .room 
below, and my friends could sleep “ in the 
])lace above, where they would be quite safe, 
and to themselves.” Itqjoicing at this, and 
with a thousand thanks, we bade each other 
good night, the ladies following our kind 
hostess along a dark passage, and 1, groping 
my way .as directed, towards a door on 
the left with a light showing through the 
chinks. • 

1 advanced by a descending foot-way of 
broken bricks and slush till I arrived at the 
door, and pushed it open. The room was a 
large one. for Melbourne, and as it lay about 
a loot an'd .a half lower than the street, the 
whole surface was literally flooded by the 
day’s rain. This was the lodgers’ bed- room. 
It was full of stretchers — some thirty of 
them— with blankets, or rugs, or other rough 
covering by way of bed-clothes. Nearly all 
were occupied, and the men for the most part 
sound asleep, though it was barely nine 
o’clock. Many of the beds held two huddled 
together, and here and there a complicated 
bundle witli feet sticking out, looked like 
three. In one comer a gruff conversation on 
the sub.ject of gold scales and weights was 
going on in an under tone; several lay 
smoking ; others gave an occasional roll and 
grunt in a drunken sleep, or muttered in- 
coherent imprecatiouBi Scarcely any of them 
had their clothes ofL but 1 noticed two ex- 


oeptiona— one of a man wh9'4iad evidenitly 
taken off everything but his boots (which 
dungnolloubt from' the wet), an4 a TOaver- 
skln gip tied under his chin ; the other dis- 
played a pair of immense legs from beneath 
his dirty blanket, decked in’ a pair of scarlet 
stockings with yellow clocks, a recent purchase 
perhaps from some clown at the circus at an 
exorbitant price. ' Blue shirts' and crimson 
shirts were also visible at intervals^ and one' 
shirt seemed to be of some drab coloiir, with 
great Orleans plums idl over it. A large 
gold watch with a gaudy chain was htmg 
upon a nail near one of the sleepers’ heada^* 
and a massive gold chain and seals were 
dangling over the edge of a quart pot (tho' 
watch beii^ safe ana softly lodging in the ' 
beer dregs^nside) standing on the window- 
ledge. Tliere could not have been less than 
five-and-forty or fifty people here. OMhe few ‘ 
who were awake no one took the least notice 
of my entrance — a total stranger being no 
event where nearly ^ are total strangers to 
the place or to each other. 

Tlie landlord of this delectable retreat now 
pushed open the door behind me by a lurch 
with his starboard shoulder, and placing him- 
self against the wall, being by this time very 
drunk, pointed to a stretcher which lucidly* 
ha<l no occupant (having just been sent in), 
and holding a tumbler towards me asked 
roughly if I ’d take a nobler afore turning in, 

I thanked him — drank off the brandy — and 
returned the tumbler. He rolled round 
against the door, and disappeared. 

The room was lighted by one bad candle, 
stuck in the neck of a beer-bottle, placed on a 
flour-cask near the opposite wall. Its flicker- 
ing reflection in the dark waters beneath con- 
tributed an additional gleam to the comfort- 
able scene around. I was standing at this 
time on a sort of raised step, or threshold 
iLiound of loose bricks *above the level of the ' 
floor, or rather lagoon, of the bed-room, con- 
sidering how I should attain my stretcher. 1 
felt that it would no?do to step from stretcher 
to stretcher, because if I escaped treading 
upon a limb of any of the sleepers, I might 
still tip the thing with all upon it clean ovegs; 
so 1 deliberately walked through. From the 
inequalities of the ground the depths varied 
fr^m six to twelve or fourteen inches. 1 
mounted my ricketty couch— drew off my 
boots, at the imminent risk of upsetting the 
ceifcern with my struggles in a seated pofttion 
— ^and enveloped my^If in the blanket, trusts 
ing that my wet clothes would produce a warm 
steam on the water-cure principle ; befSre the 
realisation of which, being very tired indeed, 

I fell asleep. • ** 

So much for my bed-mom ;d)ut nowwfor the 
ladies. Mias Dash wooaveiated^it^ to me this ^ 
mormng directly we were outside the house, 
and while walking along, though at every ^ 
crisis tM three spoke together. 

The woman of the house led the way 
throi 4 gh a dark narrow passage full of water> 
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beifig ako beW* the level .of the street, with containing a bevjr of occupied stretchers 
a Wick here and thi»re to step upon, for those enliven^ by the gleam of one candle and 
who oouldrSee them, or knew wheresthey were its reflection. They were just over our 
planted, till they came to a yard. ^ This heads. 

yard was a slough, having been torn up by The three poor ladies now sat down upon 
wheels of Ijcavily laden drays and the the bag-bed, and all had a gofod cry. Talked 
hooh of bullocks. They .sroBsed by means of having every comfort at home, and 
4 >f several broken planks, half embedded in lamented they had ever sot foot in Australia, 
ithe xnud, close under the horns of a team of 4^ter this, feeling rather better, Id rs. Watson 
bullocks standing there till the driver got produced some biscuits and potted beef from 
sober enough to attend to them, and then a little basket she had, and reserving half for 
getting behind a muddy wheel, the ladies the morrow, shared the remainder, while Mrs, 
found their hostess had piiused at the foot of Pounderby found she liad got a little flask of 
a ladder- This they all by a very slow spirits in her bag, which was good against the 
and dtflicuU process asceiide<l ; but one spasms. They now began to feel their minds 
ot the spokes having been broken out, somewhat relieved. At least there was no 
it was thougiit that poor Mrs. Pouudorby danger here, except of falling over ; but of this 
would never accomplish the task**, nor would tiiey all agreed to be very careful. Covering 
she, but that the diMiriken bullock driver themselves over with the blankets, with many 
aeemedr^ be coming to her sissistance, which expressions of disgust at their dirt and stains, 
induced a succession of struggles that were and strong odour of stale tobacco-smoke and 
at last successful. Of course, being so fat as cheese, our tli 2 *ee fair friends crept and nesLlt'd 
she is, it was a dangerous moment for the close to each other, holding very fast roimd 
ladder. each others’ waists. Miss JJashivood believes 

The hostess now led the way along some that they all fell asleep almost iiumedi- 

tracking boards till they arrivtul at the en- atcly. 

trance of a loft or lumber attic. This loft, Hut the fates 'had not willed that there 
Jiowevej', was only fragmentary, being quite should be any sleep for them during their 
'Ufifloored, the only apology for which con- first night in Melbourne. Sqiic.’iks and 
sisted of some eight or nine long planks laid scrimmages 8oc»n aroused them, rpiiekly fol- 
across from side to side, and resting on ledges lowed by rattliiigs, and rusliings, and .sharp 
on the top of tlie walls, just where the impatient irate little cries, and then a pattering 
upward slant of the roof comnieucod. “Oh j o^x^r the planks, Tliree or four rats came, as 
gracious heavens alive ! ” cried Mis. Voun- ' avant comiers, tq recoimoiti'o, and in no time 
derby; but her ocstacies were cut short by ! there were a di>zen dewnibing circles round 

the woman of the house who said, “ Better | them. . The ladies screamed, and the rats 

th:in the streets. I’m thinking with which j inude^ a precipitate retreat; but presently 
curt remark she set down the candle on a ; returned in full force, apparently in open 
plank, and depai ted before they could at all | column, and again made a circuit of the bed, 
make out where they were. | till several of the chivali-ous took to making 

Surveying their apartment, as well as the '.a dash across the bed. At tlii-s the ladies 
squalid gloom W'ould permit, they saw that | renewe<l their screams for help so loudly 
al^ut the centre of the planks lay a liorribly j that it awoke some of the men below, who 
dirty old bag made of packing canvass, and j atiswered by brutal shouts and imprecations, 
stufled with straw and some lumps .'uid rods { Meantime the. numbers of the rat-army aug- 
like cast- ofl’ clothes anfo rags made up into [mented, and a whole squadron being detach cd. 
bundles. Upon this a couple of distem- made a sharp wheel to the left, and gal lopped 
pered looking bhiukets were placed, while j clean over the shrinking, writhing, plunging, 
ihe bolster was a sack filial with straw aud j and vibrating bodies of our three luckless 
brick-i-ubbish, which knocked upon the floor 'ladies. Mrs. W'atsou fainted away,* and Mrs. 
when moved.* Between the edges of this bed | Pounderby was in liysterics. The candle had 
and the outside planks was a space of about been knocked out and eaten ; thoy dared not 
two feet at most on each side, and bey<Jud rise in the darkness to attempt an eRc*a]>e for 
that was an unknown abyss. To the verge fear of tunibling over j)iLo the place below ; 

Miss Dashwood cautiously approach^, and they dared not Jigain cry for help lest 
hold fast behind, by the skirts of her dress, some of the savages below should come up to 
by Mrs. Watson^ who was held in turn by them. As fur me, 1 slept through it uU, and 
Mes, 'Pounderby in the same way. Peering never heard anything. 

over the brink, Mias Basliwood tliought she These tortures they endured beneath the 
Cifthld distinguish through the daik haze a close drawn blankets, "with buried heads, till 
Jarge ^nk or feser-voij‘, below, covered with daybreak. AH the remaining biscuits .and 
.jrtauuage slewing in little boats ; gra- potted beef had lieen carried off from .^Irs. 

dually, however, she wa.s enabled to see that Watson’s basket ; and i)je night- bag of JVIrs. 
it was a room carpeted with water, and Pounderby had been tom to atoms, as it 

had a savoury smell of medical comforts 

Melbourne ieoma which' had been secreted there during tlie 
deKtinod to have a place in hiKtnry) that all this apparuntly ^ ^ w ^ 

ttctravagant doseriptiooiji a xuoonl 0 / fact. voyage. 
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June 1, 1853. Although many, extraor- 
diuaiy changes have occurred iu Melbourne 
since the above transpired, now six or seven 
mouths back, the march of improvement^ 
lias gone On but slowly. The constant 
influx of peo^e retards almwt everything, 
themselves included. Passengers are sitill 
landed at du'k; luggage banged and (fashed 
about in confusion ; no pavement, or f^en 
road, on the wharfs ; no lamps ; only one 
crane ; no common civility to new arrivals ; 
and certainly no respectable or even decent 
lodgings for l^ies, who want them imme- 
diately, and have no resident friends. 


CEOWNS IN LEAD. 

Befoue railways were established, the 
travelh^r from Paris to Boulogne, whilst jour- 
neying down those vales of dust they cjilled a 
road, which was confined between great rows 
of tre()s from which all shade was taken by 
the lopping of the lower branches, tho spire of 
1 St. Denis was a well-known object. Toyering 
I above, the filalu, it was visible for miles aroumi, 

' and formed a beacon to the stranger who aj)- 
proached ihe capital, 'J'hat spire is now no 
I more, and the 1 laNilica of wh ich King Dagobert 
: and St. Elvi laid the lowest stones is lopped of 
! its most precious relies. 'U'hat outcrie,s would 
I be Iieiml from the architects, auti<|uaries, aud 
I lovers of the ])lcturesque in Eiiglanjjl, if 
I 'VVestmiustor Abbey were ti'oate<l thus 1 But 
Kuj^poso a greater d(*secr|liou — suppose the 
jl tombs Were rifled; the bouea of our kings 
j! and (picams removed ; oiir geueipr's, fujd 
ij admirals, and poets taken from their resting- 
j| places, aud thrown into the Thames ; mmler 
ij what pretence could llio despoilors screen 
themselves ? 

Tlie Abbey of St. Denis has been thus des- 
poiled. It is not alone deprived ('Xleru.iily of 
that which made its fame, })iit it has been 
I rifled also of all that age inalve.s sacred, 'i’he 

I Kopulchros and monumenta are there ; you 
' nuLik the spots whei'e anxious tourists have 

I I ]oi)p('d (jlf a finger or a nose to carry away 
j, ami yd ace in their museums; but the bones 
I or a.slip%which the.se mojiuments were wont 
j to cover have been gone for many years. 

! Not a King of France, since Dagobert, re- 
mains ; for the grim as.saults of the republic 

I no more spared tlio long de]>arte(l than the 
I living. We know that the bones of Cromwell 
j were taken at the Ee.storatioii and hung upon 
I a gibbet ; that the tombs of the Dukes of 
j Burgundy were opened at Dijon for purposes 
I ol plunder. Wc know that for curiosity and 
j in search of focal for history, the old Egyp 
liaii se])uhdu‘es have been rifled, aud that 
: their linen-covered and wollqxrcserved con- 
tents adoi n the museums of the world ; and 
wo arc told that grains of wheat were found 
in one ol them, which, being planted, grew, 
and left a progeny whose yearly produce 
feeds the Euglibh peop^ Of the tombs of 
all the Caesars only one remains undesecrated, 


for heaps of gold were fJBWfght to rest in • 
them ; but the object of the French repub- , 
licaus iliieM they swept" tho towiba of their 
ancient kings, was not gold. I^iey required 
lead. 

In seventeen hundred and ninety -three, 
when France was hemmed in by hungry 
enemies who pressed upon her undefended 
frontiers, the manufat'tiire of warlike missiles 
did not keep pace with their consumption* 
Measures of extraortynary kinds were then 
resorted to to fill this void. To get saltpetre, 
the cellars of every house were dug and 
sifted till not a particle of salt remaine(i. The ^ 
roofs were stripped of everything that could 
be melted into bullets ; pots and pans*and 
lca.den snouts were melted down. All was 
ineiifficienl ; and, as a last resource, it was 
determined to exhume the old sarcojihagi of 
St. Denis, to paas them through bullet 
mould, awl to throw the venerable relic.s into 
a common (}ilch. 

An edict was tjierefore passed by which 
that energetic body, the Constituent Assembly, 
called upon the municipals of Tja Franciadc — 
for BO St. Denis had then beeii christened, 
from patriotic hatred of a saint — to enter the 
basilica, and open in suecession the tombs of 
all those tyrants the kings of France, dclpoil , 
their coflins of the lead contained in them, 
and mix the bones and ashes of the reyal 
Imuses in a common tomb. On the evening 
of its reception the orders were pro'beedcd 
with. Tlicre was no laltering. A troo]) of 
soldiers accompanied by diggers with picks 
and shoveU, and armed with torches, and with 
frying-nans for burning vinegar and powder, 
entered the abbey; and — whilst the lurid 
glare lit u]i the aisles and colonels, which the 
smoke blackened ; amidst the crash of piling 
muskets and the oaths of mustachioed vete- 
rans — the w^ork began. 

In searching for the relics of the Bourbon.s 
the workmen were not at first succe.ssful ; and 
by a strange fatally it was n(>t a king they 
first dug uj) ; but, mi raising the earth from 
tlie first tonib, they found the frame and i 
I features of the great Tiirenne. They treated 
him with great I'espect ; that is to say, tjbey 
!left him in his coffin, placed him in Iho 
sacristy, where he was shown for months, at 
q. penny per head; and, afterwards, in tho 
Garden of Plants, wliere he was shown for 
nothing. They then interred him beneath a 
t|7lemlid monument erected on the spo^here 
he was disinterred. 

The scrutiny proceeded, and at last they 
found a Bourbon, He was perfect. * Thc5* 
lineaments were those of Henry of Na'^rro, • 
the father of that long lin9 of IjOuiseS of 
whom the lust had ri^ontly^ct wi%h so me- 
lancholy a death. His beard^flustache, and* 
hair were perfect; and, as tho soldiers stand- 
ing round looked on in awe at the stialige’ . 
spectacle, one of them drew his sword, and» 
casting himself down before the hc»dy ci tho 
victor of the Jjoague, lopped off one of hi^ 
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moustached, an^^^Viiaced it upon hia own lip^ 
^ giving; veutj at the same time, to a veliement 
buret of national enthuBlasm. 

There w:^ no enthusiasm wh^ the pick 
and ehovel had laid bare the cold and \^cil- 
lating features of the thirteenth Louis ; which 
were in perfect preservation also ; hut it was 
not without respect and admiration that Louis 
Fourteenth, decrepid though he seemed 
and deprived of wig and every other oma- 
ment which adorned him when called " The 
'Great,” was exposed Ao view. Near him 
were discovered Maria Theresa and his son 
the dauphin ; on whose frame were visible 
n the traces of Lis violent and untimely 
death. 

For days and nights the search continued. 
Some of the remnants of the House of Stuart 
were taker from the ground. Among others, 
the remMUs of Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles tne First, and her daughter, Hen- 
rietta Stuart Strange that of that family 
the body of tbe father should be buried 
in ail unknown grave, auVl that, ages after, 
the remnants of those he loved should be 
desecrated, and thrown into a common ditch. 
Pliilip of Orleans, father of Egalit^, and 
liegent of France, was next discovered ; and 
near, to him Louis the Fifteenth, who seemed 
<• still living, so rosy were the tints on his face 
preserved. Mary of Medicis and Anne of 
Austria, and, with them, all the relatives of 
Henry the Fourth, Louis the Fifteenth, and 
Louis the Sixteenth, lay close together near 
the same spot. 

Older monuments, more difficult of reach, 
were then broken into. Charles the Fifth 
of b'rance, who died in thirteen hundred 
and eighty, was found beside his wife, Joan 
of iiourbon, and his daughter, Isabella. In 
bis cofiln was a silver frosted crown, a hand 
of justice, and a silver frosted sceptre four 
feet long. In that of Joan there were the 
remnants of a crown, a ring of gold, and the 
fragments of a spindle and a bracelet. Her 
feet — or the bones of ther — ^were shod with 
a pair of painted slippers, known in her 
time as aovliers d la poulainey on which were 
still the marks of gold and silver workman-* 
shi^/l Charles the Sixth and his wife, Isabeau 
of Bavaria, Charles the Seventh and Maiy of 
Anjou, were taken up immediately after ; and 
the ditch iu which the remnants of all the 
Bourbons had been thrown was closed for 
ev«i. ^ ^ 

A vault was then disclosed in which were 
found Marguerite de Yalois, the gay and 
beabtiful wife of Henry of Navarre ; and near j 
her Alenin, whose love for her originated a 
* romaotic chapter in history. The remains of 
Francis the Second and Mary Elizabeth,’ 
daughter^ of Ch^'les thevNinth, were next dis- 
interred. The Vault of Charles the Eighth, 
whii^ “was next opened, contained Henry the 
SeeSmd and his wife, Catherine de Medicis, and 
her favourite son Henry the Third, who was 
murdered. Louis the Twelfth and Anne of 


Brittany . were discovered a little further 
on. ' ' 

The workmen began at this time to reach 
,the oldest tombs and vaults in the Abbey. 
They, discovered Joan of France in a stone 
coffin lined with lead in strips,* leaden coffins 
not being thei^ invented (one thousand three 
huhdn^d and forty-nine). .Hugues, the 
father of Capet, was known by an inscription 
on a* stone sarcophagus, which contained his 
ashes. The piilvenzed remains of Charles 
the Bold were also found enclosed within a 
leaden casket in a stone sarcophagus, and the 
relics of Philip Augustus, cotemporary and 
competitor of Coeur de lion, were found in 
the same state. The bones of Louis the 
Eighth were found in perfect preservation in 
a bag of leather, which retained its elasticity 
although buried in the year one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six. 

At dead of night and by the light of torches 

on the sealecf stone vault which contained the 
body of Dagobert, who died iu six hundred 
and Chirty-eight. Did the profanators 
know that he had founded that old church 9 
It was with difficulty that they pene- 
trated into it, BO strongly was it buttres.sed 
and closed up. They broke a statue at the 
entrance and found inside a wooden box two 
feet in length, which contained the bones of 
Dagobert and his wife Naiithilde ; who died in 
six bund red and forty-five, both enveloped and 
kept together in a silken bag. 

The skeleton of llie Knight of Brittany— 
Bertrand^ Duguescliii — tbe terror of tbe 
Spaniards, was found in the vaults of the 
chapel of the Charles’s. ’ 

It was not till after long and laborious search 
that the vault of Francis the First was found. 

I The leaden coffin which held liU body was of 
gigantic proportions, and confii*med the 
historical accounts of his enormous size. Near 
him were hia paother Louise of Savoy, his 
wife Claude of Fi ance, bis dauphin Charles, 
and his other children the Duke of Orleans 
and Charlotte of France. The thigh of 
Francis on being measured was found to be 
twenty inches long. Below the windows of 
the choir the vault was opened wliich con- 
tained the relics of St. Louis and his imme- 
diate circle. They were chiefly bones and 
dust conflned in leaden caskets, and were 
^ thrown into the grave where lay tlie I’om- 
nants of Philip Augustus, Louis the Eighth, 
and Francis the First. 

The last tombs discovered were those of 
Philip of Yalois, King of France and Duke 
of Burgundy, ana his wife Anne of Burgundy, 
and that of John who was taken prisoner by 
the Black Prince and brought to England, 
where he died in one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-four. In the tomb of Philip and 
his wife were found a sceptre, and a bird of 
copper, a spindle, and a ring ; and in the tomb 
of John a crown, a sceptre, and a hand of 
justice of silver gilt. The searching after 


this was given up. Thus the AbJ)ey of St. 
![>euis was despoiled of its most audent 
relics. 

, ECHOES. * i 

a . 

Still the angel itars are ahiniug, ^ 

Still the rippling wat^ flow, # 

But the angel-Yoice is silent 0 

That I heard here long ago. 

Hark ! the echoes murmur low 
Loug ago ! 

Still the wood is dim and lonely, 

Still the plashing fountains play, 

But the past and all its beauty. 

Whither has it fled away ? 

Hark 1 the mournful eohoos say 
Fled away ! 

Still the bird of night eomplaineili 
(Now, indeed, her song is pain), 

Visions of luy happy hours. 

Do 1 call aud call in vain ? . 

Hark ! the echoes cry again 

All in vain ! ^ 

Cease, oh echoes, mournful echoes ! 

Once I loved your voices well ; 

Now tiiy heart is sick aud weary, 

Days of old, a loug farewell ! 
liork ! the echoes sad and dreary 
Cry farewell, farewell ! 


KENSINGTON. 

From Gore House to ^tho town of Ken- 
sington we pass houses both old and new, some j 
iu rows, and some by. IheniBclves enclosed in I 
gardens. They are all more or less good ; 
and the turnings out of them lead into a| 
considerable (listrict which has lately been 
converted from nursery and garden ground 
into more streets, and is called Kensington 
New Town. It is all very clean and neat, 
and astonishes visitors who, »few years ago, 
beheld scarcely a house on the^spot. A plea- 
sant liedge lane, paved in the middle, and 
looking towanls the wooded grouods of Glou- 
cester Lodge, where Canning lived, leads out 
of it into Old Brorapton. One street^ which 
has no flioroughfare, is quite of a stately 
character, though defaced at the corner with 
one of those unmeaning rounded towers, 
whose tops look like spice-boxes, or trifles 
from Margate. The smaller streets also par- 
take of those improvements, both external 
and internal, which have succeeded to the 
unambitious barrack-like streets of a foimer 
generation; nor, in acquiring solidity, have 
they, for the most part, been rendered heavy 
and dumpy — the too common fault of new 
buildings in the suburbs. It is ridiculous to 
see lumpish stone balconies constructed for 
the exhibition of a few flower-pots ; and 
doors and flights of steps big enough for 
houses of three stories, put to “ cottages ” of 
one. Sometimes, in these dwarf suDiirban 
graudiosities the steps look as weighty as' 


half the building; sometfEaK the doof aloz^* 
reaches from the ground to the .storey above ' 
it, so lhat “cottages” look as f£. they were 
inhsbbited by giants, and the diborways as if 
they had been maximized, on puix>0Be to 
enable them to go iu. 

This Kensington New Town lies chiefly 
between the Gloucester and Victoria roads. 
Beturning out of the latter into the high 
road, we pass the remainder of the buildings 
above noticed, an(^ just before entering 
Kensington itself, halt at au old mansion 
remarkable for its .shallowness compared 
with its width, and attracting the attentiec < 
by the fresh look of its red and pointed 
brick-work. It is called Kensington Hbuse, ' 
and surp^ses Gore House in the varieties of 
its histo]^ ; for it has been, first, the liabita- 
tiou of a king's mistress ; then a school kept 
by an honest pedant, whom Johusifli visited ; 
then a Erenoh emigrant school which had 
noblemen among its teachers, and iu which 
the late Mr. Shiel was brought up; then 
a Homan Catholic boarding-house with 
Mrs» Inchbald for an inmate ; and now it is 
an “ asylum ” — a term into which that con- 
sideration for the feelings which so honourably 
marks the progress of the present day.h^ 
converted the plain-spoken “mad-houso” of 
our ancestors. 

Tbe king's mistress was the once famous 
Duchess of Portsmouth, a Frenchwoman— 
Louise de Querouaille — who first came to 
England in the train of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, the sister of Charles the Second. 
She returned and remained for the express 
I purpose (it is said) of completing the im- 
' ])rcsHion she had made on him^ and assisting 
. the designs of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Jesuits ill making him a papist, and reducing 
him to the treasonable condition of a 
pensioner dh the Frei^ch court. Traitor and 
pensioner, at all events, he became, and the 
French young lady became an English 
duchess ; but whetl^r she was a party to the 
plot, or simnly its unconscious instrument, 
she has hardly had justice done her, we think, 
by the historians. She appears to have been 
a somewhat silly person (Evelyn says she B8d 
a “ baby face ”) ; she was bred in France at 
a time when it was a kind of sacred fashion 
to admire the mistresses of Louis the 
leurteenth, and think them privileged con- 
cubines ; she had probably learnt 14^ the 
ooflvent where she was brought up that 
lawless things might become lawful to serve 
religious ends , and she was visited .durifig 
her elevation by her own parents — straight- 
forward, unaffected people, aecording»«to 
Evelyn ; the father a “ good ^fellow,’* who 
seems at once to have nsjoice^f iu her position 
and yet to have sought no alvcfiitages from 
it. Ine Duchess, to be sure, ultimately got as 
much for herself as she could out of the 
' king. - Bhe was as lavish as he was ; became 

E oor, a gambler, and a gourrmnik; and as 
er occupation of the house at Kensington 
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* Apf>eaVs to havewen siil^seqiient to th« r«igii 
of Charles, it probably took plao^on one 
of her vtsitl to Enghuid during the reigns 
of Wiffiian the Tliird and George the First, 
-on wlkioh latter ocoision she is supposed 
to have endeavoured to get a pension 
from the Entilisli Government — on what | 
ground it would be curious to know. But 
the "babv-face” probably thought it all right. 
W# take lier to have been a thoroughly 
conventional, common-place person, with no 
notions of propriety but such as were received 
-at court ; and quite satisfied with everything, 
here 'and hereafter, as long as she liad plenty 
to eat, drink, and play at cards with, and a con- 
fessor to make all smooth in case of collateral 
peccadilloes. The jumble of things religious 
and profane was carried to such a height in 
tikose d^s, tliat a jncture representing tho 
'duchess and her son (the infant Duke of iiioli- 
'mond) ill the charactera of Virgin lind Child 
was j>.T,inted for a convent in France, and 
' act ually used as an altar-pffece. They though t 
her an instrument in the hands of God for the 
restoration of Popery. 

Adieu to the Imby face ** looking out of 
the windows at Kensington House in hope of 
Boroc money from King George, and hail to 
that of the good old pedagogue, James 
El ph histone, reformer of spelling, translator 
of Martial, and friemi of Doctor Johnson. 
He is peeling up the road, to see if his great 
friend is loouiiiig in tho distance ; for dinner 
is ready ; and lie is afraid that the veal 
stuffed with plums (a favourite dish of tlic 
Doctor's) will bo sjioilt. 

h'lr. Elphinstone prospered in liis school, 
but failed in his reformation of spelling, which 
was on the phonetic principle (one of his 
books on the subject was entitled Propriety’s 
Pocket Dictionary ;) and lie mp,de such a 
translation of Martial^ that his friend Strahaii 
the printer — But the circumstance must be 
told. out of Boswell ; — 

m 

** Gabbick, Of all the translations that ever were 
•<itteini>ted. I tltink Klphlusloue’s Martial the most 
'ex iraoni inary. Ho consulted me upon it, who am a 
iffCle of an epigrEmmatist myself, you know. { told 
him £reejy, * You don't seem to have that turn.* 1 
Asked him if he was serious ; and, he was, 

1 advised Jtiiu against publishing. Why, his tratis- 
Jatioii is more dt tlicult to understand than the origiiTal . 

I thoughi him a man of some talents; but he seems 
orazy^in this. J^i^inson. Sir, you Imve done wlyit ' 
1 had not coiurage to do. But he did not ask my 
Hj^vice, and 1 did not forn«> it upon him to make him i 
^iigry frttli me. GAniiK'K. But as a friend, sir — j 
Johnson. Why, snehafrieud as 1 nm wiih him — ^no. , 
GsBriok. Bui, if you see a friend ffoing to tumble . 
•over a precipifle? Johnson. That is an extra. ^ 
vaguuL Sase, si|^* You are sure a friend wjH thank 
yon for himlmng him from tumbling over a 
preoipice ; but, in the other case, 1 should hurt his 
vattiCy, and do him no good, lie would not take J 
my adviee. His brother-in-law, Strahiui, sent him ' 
a subscription of tifiy pounds, and said he would ' 
send hull iifiy more if he would not publish. I 
Oabuick. What, cUj is Sliahaii a good judge of an ] 


epigram? .la he not rather an obtuse man, eh? 
JoHpeoN. Wl)y, sir, he may not be a judge of an 
epigram ; but you see he is a judge of what is not an 
^jngram.*' 

Tliat the readers of Household Words may 
judge for thenihelves, especially as the book is 
vei7 IP re, and nobody who speaks of Elphin- 
stqpe quotes it, we a specimen or two. 
We confess they are not favourable Bpecimens; 
but they are not unjust : 

''TO THE SlinsORIBEItS. 

“If Martial meekly woo’d Subscription's charms, 
Subscription gracious met a Martial’s arms ; 
Contagious taste illum’d th' imperial smile, 

And, Julius greater, Martial, won our ile.” 

“ ON APOLl.OBOilUS : TO BEUtTLUB. 

“ Five for Ten-, and for Lusty lie greeted you Lean 
As for Free he saluted you Bond. | 

Now' he Ten, Free, and Lusty articulates clean. 

Oh ! what pums can ! He wrote, and he conn'd." 

Not a. word of explanation, though tin* book 
is luM of tlie longest and most superfluous 
comments. It is a quarto of six hundred i>agc 3 , 
price a guinea in boards ; and among its liiin- 
dreds of subscribers are the leading nobility 
and men of letters : bo prosperous iiad some 
real leaming and a good chai’actcr rendered , 
the worthy .schoolmaster. 

Elphinstonc had won Johnson’s heart by 
taking charge of a Scotch edition of the 
ItaiiiGler. Ko also translated the Latin 
mottoes at the heiil of the papers ; and did it 
in a manner Unit gave little or no token of the 
coming* Martial. Johnson, Jortin (of wh(.ni 
more liereafter), and * we believe Franklin 
visited him at this house, 

“ 1 am going tliis evening,” says Johnson, 
^^to put young Otway to school Avith Mr. 
Elpliinstone.” — Lettarto Mrs. Thrah. Otway 
is an intcvpstiiig name, * One would like to ' 
know whether he was of tlic poet’s race. 

It is jdeasant'also to fancy tlie Doctor, then » 
in his sixty-lbitrth year, Ava Iking hand in hand | 
down the road Avith the Tittle boy. j 

“On Monday, A]>ril nineteen tli, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-three, ho called on me 
I (says Boswell) AA’iLh Mrs. Williani,s, In Mr. 
JSti’ahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine 
with Mr. Eli>hinstone, at liis Academy at 
Kensington. Mr, Elphinslono talked of a new 
book that Avas much admir<‘d, ami asked Dr. 
Johnson if he had read it. Johnson: ‘I 
have looked into it.* ‘ W’hat,’ said Klphin- 
stone, ‘ have you not read it through ? ’ John- ^ 
son, offended at being thus ])re.ssed, and so ' 
obliged to own his euiAsory mode of reading, | 
answered lastly, ‘ No, Sir ; do you read hooka , 
through ? * ” ^ I 

It is said in Faulkner’s History of Ken- j 
sington, that Elpliinstone was “ludicrously j 
characteriBed in Smollett’s Boderick Kandom, j 
which in consequence became a forbiiUlen j 
book in hifl school.” But none of tlie brutal 
Bchoolmasters of Smollett resemble the gentle 
pedagogue of KeiiBiugton. The book might 
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have been iorbiddeii in coiiBideralion for the 
common character of the profeaeioii ; to saj' 
nettling of other reaBous. 

But we must not stop longer with Mr. 
Elphinstone. Of tlie school kept in ttiik same 
house by th^tlesuits, a delightful account has 
been left by Mr. SUiel in the memoir* pre- 
fixed to the viilunie of his Speeches. Charles 
the Tenth, of France, was one of “ the fctoys.'* 
jPoor Charles the Tenth ! himself one of 
the least of children in the greatest of schools 
— adversity ; which he left only to be sent 
back to it and die. 

In the yeai* eighteen hundred and nineteen 
Kensington House was a Catholic boarding 
esiaiilishment, kept by a Mr. and Mrs. 
Salterelli. 

“ In the cbnpel (says Bowmen, in his Memoirs of\ 
Mrs. Jnrhhald) the Arcltbisliop of Jerusalem jier- 
forined mass rejfularly during the early part of her 
residence, and the Abbfe Mathias ofKciiite<l when the 
Primate quitted the house. The society was extremely 
genteel iiud cheerful, changing, however, too 
frequently for perfect cordiality and tlie forination of 
intimacy. The Schinvtmeuis, hoAvever, seem to be 
aequiiiutances ; and Mrs. Beloe, and Mr. 8keene 
from Alierdeen, were old friends, who on their arrival 
met with an unlooked for pleasure: — the celehiated 
artists, Mr. and Mr.s. Cos way, upon leaving Stratfotd 
JMiiee, were at Kensiuglon I louse from August to 
October, before tliey settled upon a house in the 
luigpwai’c road," 

Here Mrs. luchbald aptini the las^ two 
3’ears of her life ; luul iherc,- on tho fir.st 
of August, eighteen Imndred and twenty-one, 
she died, we lear — how shall we s»y it of so 
excclleiit a woman, .and in the sixty-eighth 
year of her age? — of tiglit lacing ! Pnii she 
had been very hand.st>iue ; was still handsome; 
v/as growing fat ; and had never liked to part 
with Jier beauty. 

Wc have dwelt a little on this point a.*; a 
warning — if tight-lacers can take w'arning. 
We almost fear they wouW sooner quote 
Mrs. Inch bald as an excuse^ than an admo- 
nitioii. But at all events, beauties of sixty- 
eight may perhaps consent to be a little 
stai Lied. 

Jf this was a weakness in Mrs. luchbald 
let tighf-lacers resemble lier in otlier respects, 
and it their rickety children can forgive them 
the rc.sl of tlie world may heartily do so. 
Mrs. Inch bald never liad any children to 
need their forgiveness. She was a woman of 
rare endowments^^an actres.=», a dramatist, 
a novelist — and possessed of virtue so rai'e, 
that she would practise painful self-denicds in 
order to liilbrd deedi^ of charity. Her acting 
was ])erhaps of the sensible, rather than 
the artisticiil sort ; and though some of her 
plays aud farces have still their seasons of 
reappearance on the stage, she wtia too much 
given, as a dramatist, to theatrical aud senti- 
mental ellects — too meio-dranmtic ; but her 
novels are admirable, particularly the Simple 
Story, which has all the elements of duration 
—•invention, passion, and thorough truth to I 
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nature in word aud ded£“"'^ To balance thesef 
advautam, which she possessed over other’ 
peopli^idie must needs have some faults ; and 
w<k take them (besides the tight- lacing) to 
have been those of temper and eijublKirnness. 
Charles Lamb speaks of her somewhere as ^ 
the “ beautiful vixen.’* The word must 
surely have been too strong for such a 
woman, who is said to have possessed both 
the respect and aftection of all who knew her. 

If our memory does^ot deceive us, he applies 
it to her upon an occasion when she might 
well have been angry, aud when she 
thought herself bound to resort to measles s 
of self-defence, physical as well as moral. A ■ 
distinguished actor, who was enamoured, of ' 
her — ami who seems to have been a warmer 
lover on the stage than he was upon it— < 
persisted one day in forcing upon her a salu- 
tation, which appeared so Marmii!^^, that slie 
seized him by the pigtail and tugged it with 
a vigour so efficacious as forced him to desist ' 
in trepidation. Sttie related the circumstance 
to a friend ; adding, with a touch of her 
comic humour, which must have been height- 
ened by thediifieulty of getting out the words 
(for she stammered sometimes)— “ How lucky 
that he did not w-w-wear a w-w-w-jvig.^* 
— Mrs. luchbald had lived in several other • 
houses in Kensington, which shall be noticed 
as we pass them ; for the abodes of the 
authoress of the Simple Story make classic 
ground. 

We have now come to Kensington High 
Street, and shall take our way on the left- 
hand side of it, continuing to do »o through 
the whole town, aud noticing the streets 
and squares that turn out of it as we pro- 
ceed. We shall then turn at the end of the 
town, and come back by Holland House, 
Canipdeii House, and Kensington Palace and 
Gardens, , 

On our right hand, over the way, is the 
Palace Gate with its sentinels, and opposite 
this gate, where w^ arc halting, is a sturdy 
gfiod-sized house, a sort of undergrown 
mansion, singularly so for its style of building, 
aud looking as if it must have been the work 
of Vanbrugh ; one of whose edifices wilWie 
noticed farther on. It is just in his “No- 
nonsense” style ; what his opponents called 
“heavy,” but ver3» sensible and to the purpose ; 
built for duration. It is only one storey high, 
ai^d looks as if it had been made f(]|f some 
ticli old bachelor who chose to live alone, but 
liked to have everything about him strong 
and safe. * • * 

Such was probably the case ; for it is called* ^ 
Colby House after a baronet of that JMyne, ' 
who lived in the time of Gt^brge the Fii*st, 
aud who appears to«have*^en a^man of ^ 
humble origin, iind a niis^. *A spectator 
might imagine that the architect was 
stopped when about to commence a third 
storey, in order to save tlve exfwnse. Dr, 
King, the Jacobite divine, who knew Colby, ^ 
aud who thinks he was a commissioner in the 
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*^Viotaa&liDg Officl^^ys (in his Literary and 
Political Anecdotes of his o«rn TimM) that 
the baixmet tilled liiraself by risin^in the 
middle of the night, when he was in a promise 
perspiration (the consequence of a medicine 
taken to that end), and going downstairs for 
the -key of the cellar, which ne had inadver- 
tently left on a table. ^ He was apprehensive 
that his servants might seize the key, and rob 
him of a bottle of his port-wine.” 

'^This Ilian (addsihe ^octor) died intestate, 
and left mord than two hundred thousaua 
pounds in the funds, which were shared 
among five or six day-labourers, who were his 
nearest relations.” 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 

Sees but a backward steward for the paor.** 

The High Street of Kensington, though 
the placed so near London, and contains so 
many new buildings, has a considerable 
re^mblance to that of a country town. This 
is owing to the moderate size of the houses, 
to their general style of building (which is 
that of a century or two ago), and to< the 
curious, though not obvious fact, that not one 
of the fronts of them is exactly like another. 
It is^also neat and clean ; its abutment on a 
palace associates it with something of an air 
of refinement; and the first object that 
presents itself to the attention, next after the 
sentinels at the Palace-gate, is a white and 
pretty lodge at the entrance of the new road 
leading to Bayswater. The lodge, however, 
is somewhat too narrow. The road is called 
Kensington Palace Gardens, and is gradually 
hlling with mansions, some of which are in 
good taste and others in bad, and none of 
these have gaa^dens to speak of; so that the 
spectator does not well see why anybody 
should live there, who can afford to live in 
houses so large. , 

Pleasant, however, as the aspect of High 
Street is on first entering it, the eye has 
scarcely caught sight of^ the lodge just men- 
tioned when it encounters a ** sore,” in the 
shape of some poor Irish people hanging 
about at the corner of the first turning on the 
leivhand. They look like people from the 
old broken-up establishment of Saint Giles’s, 
and probably are so ; a considerable influx 
from the “ liookery ” in that quarter having 
augmented the “ ^okery ” in this ; for so it 
has eqLually been called. This Bookery has 
long been a nuisauie in Kensington. In tut 
morning you seldom see more of it than this 
indicatipn at the entrance ; but in the evening 
*tbe inmates mingle with the rest of the 
inhabitants out of doors, luid the naked feet 
^ of the childrefi, and the ragged and dissolute 
looks of men ^hd women, present a pain- 
ful contrast*^ to the general decency. We 
understand, however, that some of these poor 
people are very respectable of their kind, and 
that the improvements which are taking 
place in other portions of the kingdom, in 
consequence of the attention so nobly paid of 


late ' years ^ to the destitute and uneducated, 
have not been without effect in this quarter. 
The men for the most part are, or prbfess to 
he, labouring bricklayers, and the women, 
market-garden women. Tliey are calcu- 
lated, at a rofiigh guess, to dmouut to a 
thousand ; all crammed, perhaps, into a place 
which ftught not to contain above a hundred* 
Thesreader, fiom late and painful statements 
on these subjects, knows how they must 
dwell. The place is not much in sight. 
You give a glance and a guess at it, as you 
look down' the turning, and so pass on. 
There was a talk, not long since, of bringing 
the new road, just mentioned, from over the 
I way, and continuing it through the spot, so 
as to sweep it clean of the infection, as in the 
case of New Holbom and Saint Giles’s ; and 
in all jirobability the improvement will take 
place, for one advance brings another, and 
Kensington has become of late so much 
handsomer os well as larger, that it will 
hardly leave this blemish on its beauty. But 
leases ,niust expire ; and lettings and sub- 
I lettings for poor people die hard. It is not 
the fault of the Arqlideacon, non-resident in 
Kensington (we mention it to his honour), 
that these lettings and sub-lettings are still 
alive. 

Most of this unhappy multitude are 
Boman Catholics. Their priests tell us of a 
I fine ^house at Loretto, in Italy, which the 
Virgin Mary lived in at Nazareth, and which 
angels brought fr,pm that place into the 
dominions of the Pope. They also tell us 
that miiacles never cease, at least not in 
Boman Catholic lands.; and that nobody 
feels for tlie poor as they do. What a pity 
that they could not join these feelings, these 
hands, and these miracles, and pray a set of 
new houses into ‘ England for the poor 
bricklayers ! 

Continuing our way from this inauspicious 
corner, we come to the turning at Young 
Street, which leads into Kensington Square, 
formerly as important a place in this suburb 
as Grosvenor Square was in the metropolis. 

Keusiiigtoii ^uare occupies an area of 
some hundred and fifty feet, and was com- 
menced in the reign of James the Second, and 
finished towards the close of that of William. 
It is now a place of obsolete-looking, though 
respectable, houses, such as seem made to 
become boardiug-schools, which some of them 
are ; and you cannot helf^ thinking it has 
a desolate air, though all the houses 
are inhabited. the reigns of William, of 
Anne, and the^ihst two Georges, Keusiiigton 
Square was tbe|||llo8t fashionable spot in the 
suburbs ; it was filled with frequenters of the 
court ; and r these are the identical houses 
which they inhabited. Faulkner says, that 
" at one time upwards of forty carriages were 
kept in and about the neighbourhood ” ; and 
that “ in the time of George the Second, the 
demand for lodgings was so great that an 
ambassador, a Iwhop, and a physician, were 
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kot>wii to occiipy apartments I in aame from London, ‘ in that her • 

house/' . ' . . body was detained by her eraditors yUber 

Tlte earnest (hstin^iidied;'' name of an huaband^ redeem^ ' it* * Tbe > bxeband em- 
■ inhabitant of this spot in the jmrieh-booka is' balined it ; and, Burvivingt her mtuiy years, is 
that of the Duchess of -Mazarin, in tho-year said (which is haidly credible) to liave 
one thousand •six hundred a^d ninety-twa carried it about with him all that time, wher- 
We know not wliioh house she Jived in ; |jut ever he went, as if determined on having tlio 
the reader must imagine her, after the^good woman with him, dead, who would not 
Freufdi fashion, taking her evening walkslu “ abide ” him while she was living, 
tlie square, the envy of surrounding petticoats, Madame de Mazarin was praiSd by Saint 
accompanied by a set of English and French Evremond for eveiy kind of good quality 
gallants, Villiers, Godolphins, Ruvignya, &c., except prudence in money matters* When 
among whom is her daily visitor pnd constant she was a girl, she tolls us that she and hen 
admiring old friend, St. Evremond, witli his sisters one day threw upwards of three liun-* 
white locks, little scull-csap, and the great wen dred louis out of window, for the pleasure of 
on his forehead. He idolises her to the very seeing a parcel of footmen scrainbhj and ftght 
tips of lier fingers, though she borrowed hia for them. They must have been lonU d'ors, 

! money, which he could ill afford, and gambled or so many pounds sterling ; a sum worth 
it away besides, which he could not but pray two or three times the amount at preaont. 
her not to do. He also begged her to resist She says that the amusement was tl^ught to 
the approaches of usquebaugh. have hastened her uncle’s death. She was 

The Duchess was then six-and*forty, an afterwards accused, while in a convent, where 
Italian, witli black hair ; and, according to his her husband succeeded in “ stowing ” her for 
description of her, still a perfect b^uty. a time, of putting ink into the holy water box 
Fielding thought her so when she was (to blacken the nuns’ faces), and of frightening 
younger, for he likens her^portroit to Sophia them out of their sleep at niglit, by running 
W estern. through the dormitory with a parcel of little 

llorteUsia Mancini was niece of Cardinal dogs, yelping and howling. She says that 
Mazarin, at whose death (tt) use her own these stories were either inventions or exagge’- 
words, in the Memoirs which she dictated to rations ; but we are strongly disposed to 
Saint Real) she became the richest heiress, believe them. 

and the unhappiest woman in Christendom ; ” - - ' " — — — 

that is to say, she found she had got a jcalSus, NUMBER FORTY-TWO 

mean bigot for her husbaiid, who grudged --- 

her a handsome participation of the money The true original Number Forty-two— of 
he obtained with her ; and, as tliis was wdiich a copy may be seen in any of the 
touching her on the tenderest point, she ran thousands of towns and cities between Nepaul 
away from him in pure desperation, to see and Ceylon — ^is situatetl in the very heart of 
how she could enjoy herself elsewhere, and the black town of Colombo, amidst the streets 
what funds to pay for it she would get out of in which dwell natives, half-casles, and 
him, by tliselosing their quarrtds to til e world. Eurasians, or country-bom descendants of 
The Duke (his name was Moilleraye, but he Europeans. It is to be found in the chief 
took the name of Mazarin wlieii he married thoroughfare of the town, if such a term as 
her) was inexorable, and not to*be scandalised thoroughfai*e can properly be applied to the 
out of his meanness ; so his wi&, after divers narrow choked-up m^age boiling over with 
wanderings which got her scandalised in her hot coolies, enraged^ullock-drivers, furious 
turn, came into England oil jiretence of visiting horsekeepers, dusty hackeries, and ricketty 
her consin Mary of Este, Ducliess <>f York, palanquins. 

but in re^ity to get a pension from Charles This state of tropical conglomeration will 
the Secona. This she did, to the amount of be more readily understood when I mention 
four thousand a year ; every penny of which that the carriage-way or street is the only 
wa3 probably gi*udged her by the lavish king pegsage available for pedestrians and eques- 
liimsolf, who could not airord it, .and who is trians, for bipeds and quadrupeds. The 
said to have been disgusted by her falling in Dutch, when masters of the place, had 
love With another man the moment she got pjpo^ided every house with broad ^ lux- 
^ Charles, when in exile, had sued for uriant verandahs, covered in and nicely 
Horteiisia s hand in vain from her uncle the paved ; so that the dwellers in the town 
Cardinal, who thought the royal prospects might not only sit out under shade m the ' 
hopeless, and who wm in ftiar of the Protector, open air of an evening ; but, during the furmus • 

Madame de Mazarin, however, continued to heat of the day, could walk froni one end of * 

nourish among the ladies at Whitehall during the street to the othe^ under these' broad 
Charles’s reign ; she had hidf her pension and pleasant covered ways. however, ' ‘ 

confirmed to her by King William ; did these verandahs have been appropriated 
nothing from first to last but keep company and railed off, as open receptacles of all . 
and gamble it away ; au J six years after her sorts of merchandise. Where in foimer 

residence at Kensington, died , so poor, at a jolly days radiant Dutchmen sat and smoked 
small house in Chelsea (the last, as you go -heir pipes^ and quaffed Schiedam, are now 
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I vile iron and eratas of 

oajrtbenwwpfe. Wliere bnxon^ mewy-^yed 
IfiiiadB oukoe* flirted with niC]|iieOT 001:^0- 
BiOBtet^ Are ebiploads of tiod; ftod^oaiv 
goes OT curry stuffs. 19ie perfume of the 
rose and the oleand^ are auppknated by the 
caustic fragauce of garlic >and salt-fl^di. 

Dotted along this fragaait street, among 
rice stores, iron depots, and dried flsh ware* 
houses, are the shops of the Moormen traders, 
the only attractions fgr Europeans in this 
quarter. The supply of nil descriptions of 
useful or fancy articles of domestic use 
to the English is in the hands of these 
people, who may be said, indeed, to be the 
Jews of India. Here and there a BurAer 
or. Eurasian may be seen vending pickled 
pork, perfumery, and parasols, bu% never one 
of tile indigenous natives of the country. 
They cdilnot make up tl^eir roving, unsettled 
minds to.8ho]>keepmg ; although some of their 
women have now and then tlie industiy to 
become manufacturers r and vendors of 
** hoppers,” ^‘jaggery,” and otiier Indian 
village luxuries. • 

Your regular Moormen shopkeepers, or 
baza{ir>meu, possess such terrihoally unpro- 
noynoeable names that, by common consent, 
their English customers designate them by 
the numbers df their shops. In this way a 
little, thin-faced, shrivelled-up Moorman, a 
small* portion of whose name consists of 
Meera Lebbe Hema Lebbe Tamby Ahamadoc 
Lebbe Ma^cair, is cut down to Number 
Eorty-eight ; which is the title he is usually 
known by. 

The most flourishing of these gentry is 
certainly Number Eorty-two ; a portly, 
oily-ski^ed, well-conducted Moorman, with 
a remarkably well-shaven bead, surmounted 
on its veiy apex by a ridiculously little white 
linen cap, like an qxpanded muflin. His 
bazaar is admitted on all hands, especially 
amongst the fair sex, to be first chop.” 
Yet a stranger would imagine that the 
fiscal liad possession or the place and was on 
the point of selling oft' by auction the entire 
contents: so confused and motley an ap- 
pfearanco do they wear. 

The doorway, narrow and low, is jealously 
^ai’ded by a pile of grindstones, surmounted 
uy a brace of soup-tureens on the one sjde, 
and by tools and weapons of offence on the 
ot(h^ ; 80 that the chanOes are that, in tmng 
to escape th^ Newcastle and Staffordshire 
"Charybclis you get caught upon the sharjj 
points oi the Sheffield Scylla. Once past 
these dangers, however, you forget all 
yeur anxiety and neiwoiisness in the bland 
sunny counfenanoe of Number Forty-two. 
He is*«truly flighted to see you, he is so 
anxious tS ^aco the whole contents of his 
8toa?e at your complete disposal that tme 
ahigbt fancy his sole object in life was to 
miuitfter to the pleasure of the Engliisdi 
community. 

Number Forty 4wo directs your atten- 
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— , ji^the moat winning miuiiier» •ho .a 
ifiioioe and very dusky eoUection <of kanging- 
lamps of the most grotesque fi»hioa« His 
fowling-pieces are pointed out to you se 
per&ct marvele. If you requkaany blacking- 
brushes, or gadlocks, or Wlhdaer soap, or 
sn|oking caps, or tea-kettl^ .ke possesses 
themi^in every possible variety,, just oat by 
tUt very latest snip. 

Our bazaar is by no means anistoeratio. 
On the contrary, it is most decidedly itepnb- 
lican in all its tendencies. It .admits <e£ no 
distinction of ranks. The higher bom wares 
are placed on an equal footing with the most 
lowly merchandise, the most plebeian goods. 
Earthenware jostles cut-glass ; ironmongeiy— 
and some of it rare and rusty too — elbows the 
richest porcelain ; vulgar tin-ware hob-nobs 
with silks and satins. Tart-fruits and pickles 
revel in the arms of forty yards of the best 
crimson velvet. Pickled salmon in tins are 
enshrined amongst Coventry ribbons. 

I don’t happen 4o require any of his per- 
fiim^ or preserves, nor am I anxious about 
musMUB or plated-candlesticks ; 1 simply want 
to select a few very plain wine-glasses, and I 
know there are none better than at Number 
Forty-two. Piles after piles of the fragile 
glass-ware are raked out from under a mass 
of agricultural implements, and it is really 
marvellous to see how harmlessly the brittle 
things are towsled and tumbled about amongst 
po&derous wwes and massive goods. How 
peacefully the lions and the lambs of mauu- 
lactures repose together within the dusty 
dark walls of Forty- two. 

My portly friend yrith the muffin-cap is 
never disconcerted by any demand, however 
out of the common way. From ships’ anchors 
and chain-cables down to minuikin-pins, lie 
has a supply of every possible vaiaety of wares. 
I have often asked for things that 1 never 
dreamt of requiring, just to try the wonderful 
resources of •Number Forty-two, and sure 
enough he wquld produce the articles one by 
one. I thought T had caught him once when 
I requested to look at a tew waiming-pans, 
and pictured to myself how hugely cba}>- 
falleu he would appear, to be obliged to con- 
fess that he had no such things in his store. 
But not a bit of it. He stole away very 
placidly into some dismal dark hole of a place, 
amongst a whole cavern of bottles ana jars, 
and just as 1 pictured him emerging into broad 
daylight, doad-beaten, he came upon me 
radiant and cheerful os ever, bearijog a. gigan- 
tic and genuine “ warmlug-pan,” apologising 
to me, as he jpomoved the coati^ of dust from 
it, for having but that one to oflfer — ^it was the 
last of his stock. I had it sent home as a 
real miriosity, and hung it up in my library 
amongst other rare articles of vertu. 

There was one ^peculiarity about my muffin- 
capped friend which must not be omitted. 
He never made any abatement in the price 
demanded fur Ids articles, be they of the latest 
importation, mr ^ remains of an invoice 
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v] WBSr skiee ha £iat m imA- 

iteas. atop^keeraer m nearly any iMirair 
eomitry ia <wond would, «t mA of a 
oertam nmuber ,of yeaorB, clear out has old* 
stock, and diapoao of it as he best coold to 
mnke room ft>r new wareg.^ But not ao 
[Number Porty-two; nor indeed any other 
tmtnber in that bazaar. There lay thi old- 
fashioned cotton-prints, and silk waistcoat 
pieces, and queer-looking tdbbons of so colour 
at all. Years have rolled past since they 
hrst entered their present abode. The mei>> 
chant who import them died of a liver 
attack a dozen years since. Tiiey would not 
sell in eighteen hundred and twenty, and 
therefore are not very likely to move off in 
eighteen hundred and fifty ; but the same price 
is affixed to them now as then, and the only 
chance for their disposal appears to be by the 
direct interposition of a fire or an earthquake. 
Number Porty-two had doubtless heard that 
wiiie.s are improved by age, and he may 
possibly imagine that some mellowing and 
enriching process goes on in a lapse of^ears 
with regard to silks and cottons. 

This class of Indian shopkeepers have 
moreover a very confuscdT and mystified con- 
ception of the real value of some goods. They 
can tell you to a trifle the worth of a dinner- 
set, or of a dozen of Dutch hoes, but in milli- 
nery and otlier fancy articles they arc often 
fearfully mistaken. A Moorm;m buys wbat 
is termed, in technical language, a “ Clfow- 
chow” invoice — in othe^ woms, a mixed 
assortment of hardware and soft- ware, of eat- 
ables and weai’ables. iJo is told the lot is 
valued at a hundred pounds sterlings he 
offers eighty, and takes them at ninety. He 
refers to tJie invoice on opening out the 
goods, and gets on very well in pricing them 
until he comes to such things as ribbons, 
gloves, lace, &c. ; which arc the dear mid 
which the cheap he cannot possibly tell, and 
he, therefore, tickets them ab so much the 
yard or the pair all round, ai^ the case may 
be. In this way I often pick up a glorious 
bargain at Porty-two, buying kid-gloves for 
eighteen-pence, for which in Jiondon I should 
have to pay at least four shillings ; and a 
trifle of wal Brussels lace for my wife at the 
price of the very commonest Nottinghasn 
article. 

The fortunes of Porty-two. were once 
placed in the most imminent jeopardy from a 
•circumstance which hapjieiied in his shop 
^ile I was tliere, and which became, at the 
time, the food of all the hungry gossip-mon- 
gere of the place. My friend had a Moorish 
itasistont remarkably active, but dissipated 
s.ud impertinent. He was ugly beyond mea- 
sure, and when he grinned, which he fre- 
quently would do in spite of strict injunctions 
to the contrary, be distended a cavern of a 
mouth that was perfectly repulsive. This 
creature had one day become unusually 
excuted, and it appears in the tervour of his 
'jollity had laid a wager with a young neigh- 
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hour ofAindred ha1ni(% ho wouhk kiss , 
the first female onatomsr wlko skould set foot 
within Ifb master's ahopoa thatsmocning, ho 
she :Qur or dark. I otax /xmBmoo tha h^er 
^th which poor Porty-two beheld bis gnn- 
Jiing deputy fulfil his engagsnteut by saluting 
the fair cheek of an Eugfisk lady, aind that 
lady — as chance would have jt^the wife, of 
one of the highest civil functionariee of the 
place. The imair was hushed up as much 
as it could be, but in the end it oozed ont^ • 
and people, so far from deserting ISTumber 
Porty-two, actually flocked to it tq hear the 
p^iculars of the affair. The offender was 
dismissed ; but not until he had imparted to 
that particular sliop a celebrity it had never 
I pieviously enjoyed. 

There lire other numbers besides Porty- 
two which enjoy a considerable reputation, 
all things considered, but they cerUAily lack 
the fashionable repute of the aforesaid. For 
instance, there is Number Porty-seven, a 
remarkably well-ccgid acted man, very steady., 
very civil, and exceedingly punctual in set- 
tling* his accounts with the merchants, wljio 
esteem him accordingly. This worthy Moor- 
man transacts business much on the same 
principle as his neighboui’s, but unlike 
Porty-two and one or two other adi^e , 
numbers, ho is given to indulge in oertain 
nesias during the heat of tlie day, which no 
influx of customers can debar him from en- 
joying. As the hour of high noon approaches, 
he spreads his- variegated mat upon the little, 
dirty, ricketty, queer-looking couch, under the 
banana tree in the back court-yard by the 
side of the well, and there, under the plea- 
sant banana shade, he dozes off, faxmed by 
such truant breezes as have the courage to 
venture within such a cooped-up, shut-in pit 
of a yard, dreaming of customers, accounts 
and promissory-notes. During this slumber, 
it is in vain for any one to attcmj>t to coax 
a yard of muslin, or a fish-kettle out of 
the inexorable {Tortv-seven. Tixo somnife- 
rous spell lias desftuded upon his dwarfy 
deputy ; who, rather than wake his master, 
would forfeit his chance of Paradise ; and 
he, no less drowsy himself, opens one eye 
and his mouth only, to assure you tliat the 
article yon require is not to be found in their 
shop. You insist that it is. You know 
wliere to lay your hand upon it. The deputy 
Porty-eeven shakes his droWsy head in som- 
utfbrous unbelief. You seek it out from its 
dusty, murky hiding-^laoe, and produce it 
before his unwilling face. 11c opens jpotlmr 
eye, smiles, nods to you, and is away again • 
far into the seventh heaven. There i^^no 
help for it, but to appropriate the article and' * 
for it on your nex^visit* #• 
umber Party-eight is a«&iiAIl busiluig * 
variety of Moorman, making a vast show of 
doing a large stroke of busiuess ; but, as fiir as 
X could ever perceive, doing next to notlimg. 

He bought largely, jjaid as regularly as moat 
of other niunberSf was oonstautly openini: 
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paoking-dS^ and crates, and Bort^ing fiQO)^.,aIe/uiU ofinfanj^ei.ismb^o Jprty-twosr 
ont their coutenis into heaps ; but 1 never *vhU^ shrouded in $Xi. impenjSt^aHe .mass of ^ 
reimemberec^ to have seen a singleStnistomer; musUn, crouched Mrs. J'oFt7<:ty7'o,iniaBticatmg 
ndthin his shop. How the man livedrwas/ tobacco leaves and betel .nut^^^mokinA eatung ' 
for. a long time, a j)eri'eet mystery to, me ; but sweatmeats and curry, and peeping mrm the 
X learnt at length that he disposed of bis sum total of^the earthly enjoyments of this . 


of loaded coolies groaning under huge tin shrme of great sanctity, when the muslm- 
cases and buffalo^skin trunks, perambulated shrouded wife, the muslin-less children, thp 
from town to village, from house to hut ; and sweetmeats, the hookah, and the brazen, 
by dint of wheedling, puffing, and flattering, vessels are packed into a hackery which, 
succeeded in returning with a bag full of with its hu^ white bullock, jingles and 
rupees nnd |nce. creaks over the ruts and stones as though 

For Number Sixty*two T entertained a the wheels and axle had got a touch of Saint 
more , than orJinai’y respect. Unlike his Vitus’s dance, and for that one day at any, 
ISiioorish brethren he possessed a r&markably rate Number Forty-two may be fairly said 
rational name ; — Saybo Dora. Originally a to be out of town, 
hawker, ^he had by his steady conduct won 
the confidence of the merchants, who sup- 
plied him with goods wherewith to open a 
^ore, at a time when such places did not 


AN EXPLODED MAGAZINE. 

Some years, ten or a dozen ago, during 


exist in the town. From small beginnings the ^flepeal agitation conducted by the late 
he rose to great transactions ; and now, beside Mr. O’Connell, an outburst of retrosi>ectivo 
a flourishing trade in the bazaar, carried on patriotism and jioesy took )dace in a ballad 
pretty extensive operations in many smaller furnished with the “^ti tie, “ Who fears to speak 
towns throughout the country. It was by no of ’Ninety-eight?” It was first published 
means an unusual thing for this simply-clad, in a newspaper, and referred, I suppose, to 
mean-looking trader to purchase iu one day the unhappy vobellion which in that year 
from one merchant muslins to the value of desolated the fairest iiortion of Ireland ; 
a thousand pounds^ crockery for half that but I have never read it, nor, beyond its 
amount, Jind, perhaps, glass w.are for as much title, have I anything more to do with it 
more. For these he would pay down one- here. It awakeiisi no })artisan feelings within 
fourth in hard ctish, niul so great was the me, and might as well be the song of Tho 
< 5 onlidcnce rcjiosed in liim, that his bags of Boyne < Water, or the Shan van Vaugh, 
rufwCvS, labelled and endorsed with liis name Vinegar Hill, or Cro])pics lie down — intensely 
and the amount of their contents, were re- oriinge, or vividly green, for any eflect it 
ceived and plained iu the strong-room of the couhl have on my susceptibilities. 
Englishman witJiout being counted. Saybo ’Ninety-eight w’as not an annus mirahiUs^ 
Dora’s name on the packages gave them cur- although Nelson’s great victory at Aboukir 
rency. , ^ was won in its autumn. But every year was 

So much for their business aspect ; but one of wonder then, and the age was one of 
once I paid a visit to Forty-two in his private marvels. Dyoastios and thrones were being 
dwelling. In one of the dullest, dirtiest, and pounded up by the French aiTnies like rot- 
most squalid-looking streets of the black ten bones in mortars. Wherever over the 
town dwelt he of the muffin-cap and portly globe tliere were no wars, there were, at 
jjcrson. The hut was perched high up on a least, rumoni's of wars. And yet the world 
fiwbural parapet of red iron-stone, with a wagged, and the seasons came and went, 
glacier of rubbish in front. The day had been There were as many wet and su^ny days 
fearfully hot, even for India ; the very road- under republics as there had been under mo- 
way was scorching to the feet though the sun narchies — in anarchy as in trj^uillity. Tlie 
had set. yet the tiny windows and the ram- months brought their same tributes of fruit, 
shacl^ing door were all closed. Nobody was or flowers, or grain ; and were tlie same 
lying dead the lioiise, as I first imagihed months, though the calendar had been remo- 
might be the case. They had only shut out delled, and they were henceforth to be Fruc- 
thc hc^it. tidors, Thermidors, or Ventoses. And it, 

I found Forty-two enveloped in a sort of was the same death that kings suffered on tne 
wjeding-shect, reclining on some coarse mat- scaffold and soldiers in the field that a poor 
ting, and suSoking a very large and dirty shepherd or a servant maid suffers to-day, 
hj^kab. A brflzeu vessel was by his side, a and that you ; and I may suffer to-morrow. 
l^asB lamp^Aing from the ceiling ; and, on a Sleeves and hose may alter, but legs and arms 
eixriously carved ebony stand, was a Httle sort remain the same. Hunger was hunger and 
of stew-pan minus a handle filled with sweet- thirst thirst in ’Ninety-eight as it is iu ’Fifty- 
meats, In an adjoining part of tlie dwelling, three. 

divided off only by some loose drapery for The other day, rambling about I stumbled, 
want of a door, lay sprawling on the earthen upon an odd vclunm of an old Magazine for 




w fahronrite ’Ninety-e^t. Thw '^as &t a June, oomplainiiig 
bbois-8ta(tl close to the J^ur Courts, Dublin ; teering. beWi 


ftnH I iniituodiately became its possessor at the 
outlay of eerenpencd sterling. The booknitall 
keenei^'who was quite a Sir Charles Graudllcm 
of bibliopoleisl, politely oflfered ito send my 
purchase home for me, but I took it to iqy 
habitat myself, and revelled in ’Ninety-fight 
half that night. * 

I found my Mag to be in the hundred and 
third volume of fts age, a very respectable 
antiquity even in ’Ninety- eight ; and, had it 
lived to the present day, it would have been a 
very Methuselah among Mags ; but the work 
went the way of all waste paper, I am afraid, 
years ago. I cannot pretend to give you any 
detailed description of its contents ; for, as per 
title-page they included letters, debates, anti- 
quity, philosophy, meclianics, husbandry, 
gardening, fifteen more subjects, and “other 
arts and sciences,” besides “ an impartial I 
account of books in several languages,” thei 
“ state of learning in Europe,” and the “new 
theatrical entertainments” of ’Ninety-e^ht. 
And mark that ray Mag. was only a half- 
year’s volume, from June Jo December. So 
I will say very little about philosophy or 
husbandry, the state of Euro})ean learning, 
and the new theatrical entertainments of 
’Ninety- eight, merely culling as I go on what 
seems to me curious, principally among 
the domestic occurrences of my year, apd 
which may interest even those who have 
no peculiar solicitude coneerning ’Ninety- 
ei"ht. 

Eirst, I found a frontisi)iece cl^autly 
engraved on copperplate, representing a 
wood or bosky thicket, in wliicli reposed a 
lady in the costume of Queen Elizabeth, 
but much handsomer; behind her the poet 
Dante ; by her side a lady in a Grecian 
costume, name unknown ; and around her a 
lion, several sheep, and a rabbit. Li the fore- 
ground a hideous dwarf in a •fancy dress, 
whom I was uncertain whether to take for 
the fabulist Esop or the Polish Count Boru- 
lawski, was presenting a laurel wreath to a 
gentleman in a full bottomed wig, large cuffs, 
ruffles, shoj^ts and buckles, who seemed very 
anxious to get the wreatli indeed, and was 
incited thereto by the poet Horace ; who 
egged him on with a large scroll, backed up 
by another gentleman, of whose, person or 
dress nothing was visible but a very volumi- 
nous wig looming above his friend’s shoulder, 
and was on that account perhaps intended 
as an allegory of Mr. Charles James Fox. 
On reference to my Mag. for an explication 
of this en^avin^, I was informed that it was 
emblematic of Summer, and some lines from 
the Seasons followed the information ; but as 
1 could not see what he of' the wig and ruffle 
had to do with summer and Queen Mizabeth, 
I considered it, and passed it over as a mystery I 
of ’Ninety-eight, to be solved by future study ^ 
and i'*esearch. ^ | 

Mrs. Muscadine wtites to the editor during t 


June, oomplainiilg of ihe'^imia for vdlun- 
teeriug. bewails the fact that her hus- 
band, and til the husbands of her aoquaintanoe, 
have now the same squareness of tlie shoulders 
to the body and the front, their heels are all 
in a line, and their thumbs are all as far back 
as the seams of their trousers. She complains 
that her husband’s affections are Completely 
alienated from her by the rival charm of one 
Brown Bess, and that at prayer time he calls 
out “front rank, knecjj!” for all of which 
she rates the Duke of York heartily, but 
good humouredly. I wonder whether the re-^ 
embodiment of the Militia, or the recollection# 
of Chobham will call forth any Mrs. Musca- 
dines in ’Fifty-eight.* Next I find a long 
biography of John Wilkes. Wilkes died in 
the year bfiorc. Jn addition to his biogra- 
))hy, my Mag. has this month a notice of Dr. 
Farmer, the author of the Essay ^n the 
learning of Shaksj>eare, also deceased in 
’Ninety-seven, In the House of Lords, on 
the twenty-eighth of March (my Mag. only 
reports it in tfime), the Bishbp of Bochester 
attribirtes the numerous apidications for 
divorces, which have recently tfiken place in 
their lordships’ House, to the Jacobinical 
principles wnich had been inculcated froni^ 
France. In the House of Commons, on tne* 
thinl of April, on a motion for leave to bring 
in a bill for the abolition of the slave trade at 
a period to be specified, which had been 
moved by Mr. Wilberforce, there are eighty- 
three ayes, and eighty-seven noes — ^majority 
for the middle passage, the barracoons, tho 
bilboes, and the cartwhip, four. 

April the twenty-fifth, in a social little 
committee of ways and means, Mr. Pitt 
moves for a trifle of twelve millions eight 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand pound# 
sterling for the army. He states, pleasantly, 
that he thought last ^Christmas that ten 
millions or so might have done ; but that 
“ into the particulars of that sum lie will not 
now enter,” Considfjjate, this, oi' the pilot 
that weathered the storm. To make things 
plesisaut he claps on, in the same cosy little 
committee, the “additional tax upon salt,” 
and the “ additional duty upon tea,” and tluf 
“tax on armorial bearings,” “which,” says 
Mr. Pitt, “rests upon a principle exceedingly 
difljrent,” which in truth it does. 

Three-fourths of this month’s number of 


my Mag. aie occiujied witn a narrative oi 
th« events of the Irish rebellion, and of the 
battle of Vinegar Hill. They belong t(y 
history. , • 

On ]\Iay the third the Whig Club dine 
together at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lc#^- 
don, Mr. Fox in the chair. Thejf are all very 
merry, and !Mr. Fox gives the^ “ Sovereignty 
of the People ” (the Habeas Cfi^pifs Act luis 
just been suspended). The Duke of Norfolk, 
on his health being drunk, sensibly observes, 
that “ where the jieople have no rigliU, the 
nobility have no privileges worth enjoyhig 
and the Duke of Bedford in a neat speech 


lied with a narrative 
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intu^Loteft that*tini! meeting ia MSpectabU^ 
Mr. Erskine^ i» rather glum ; ajiud wheiL hie 
health ie drank, coupled with ‘^iTidaL bjir 
Jury« he contents himself with merely* 
thanking tlie company, telling them that they 
know til© reason why he ’ is eilent. Where- 
upon Mr. Sheridan (indefatigable in the puiv 
euit of a joke under difl&culties) gets up and 
proposea^ ** Our absent friend, the Habeas 
Corpus ; ’* at which it needs no very i^etrospec- 
live elTort of second sight to see the bumpers 
U)ssed off, and hear them jingled lustily by 
the Whig Club. 

The suspension of ‘*our aliseut Mend’* 
authorises, on the first of June, the arrest by 
ToWnsend the llow-street officer, of Mr. Agiu*, 
a banister, Mr. (Jurran (the son of the 
Curran), Mr. Stewart, anti the Hou. V. B. 
Lawless (now Lord Oloncurry, and still alive 
I think;, all under the authority of the Luke 
of Tortland’s warrant on a charge of treason- 
able practices. Eailing our absent friend,” 
justice, ia the sha].)© of «Mr. Townsend, lays 
liold of Mr. Lawless’s French valet and of 
liis papers; Mr. Lawless was taken iu St | 
Alban’s Place, Pall Mall, — tliat peaceful^ 
shady, trjuiquil little thoroughfare, hard 
by tlie Op*"ra Arcade, the Patmos of Iialf-pay 
officers. ’Tis as difficult for me to fancy an 
arrest for high treason in St Alban’s Place, 
as to picture the rutting skulls of J acobitca 
aver Temple Bar ; yet both have been almost 
within the memory of man. 

On vlie seventh of June three persons 
named Beeves, Wilkinson, and Adams, are 
liaugeJ in front of Newgate. All for forgery. 
My M ag. says tliat this wjis ** the most awful 
example of justice ever witnessed.” Loubt- 
leas; but the example, however awful, was 
not dficaeious enough to prevent its repetition 
many many more times iu ’Ninety-eight. On 
the eighth of Jime j,here is fuiotiier awful 
examine (though my Mag. does not say 
so) on Peimeiideu Heath, one O’Cuigley 
lining hanged for high ti-eason, in- cjirry- 
ing on an improper corre^jondence with 
the French. 

The next day dies, in Newgate, Dublin, of his 
•w^ounds, Lord likiward Fitzgerjild, son of the 
Ltukc of Leinster. On the twenty-first of May 
a proclamation offering a thousand pounds 
reward for his capture h:id been issued. 
Through the treachery of a servant-girl the 
jdacQ^of his retreat was made known. A Cap- 
tain Mr. Swan, a magistraU^ and the 

well-known Major Sirr, went with three 
coaches and some soldiers, as privately as 
)iK3asible to the house of one Murphy, a 
; ftiatlier-dreaser, in Thomas-street. There 
they found Lord Edward lying on a be<l, 
his p6at aiAil shoes. He feigned, 
ait hrat, to Surrender ; but a desperate 
struggle ensued, he being provided with a 
cut^aml-thmst dagger. With this ha gave 
Captuiu Ky.'Ui seven wounds between the 
collarlknd th© waistband,. and the justice- 
too. He was at last disabiud by a ‘pistol-shot 


from Mq^or Sirr ; ompowered^ eoi^meted ttf 
the castle, and thimee to tybsere, m 

1 have said, he died on the ninth: of J^ne. 
Captaia Byan died of his wpunde two da^ 
befffi^ his prisoner. Major Sirr lived till 
within a short period of the present day. He 
W|B for many veara one of the LubUn city 
magfBtTsctes, and sat in the CanriaireCoitrt to- 


magfBtTsctes, and sat in the Carriage Cottrt to- 
dAiermine disputes and hear complamts 
against that eccentric race of beings, the 
Dublin car-drivers. He was of course cor- 
dially hated by all the cabbies. One Jehu, a 
most inveterate declarer of the thing which 
was not, on being remonstrated with by the 
usher of the Couit for tergiversation (to use 
a mild word) 1 ‘etarted “ Musha then ! Cock 
him up with the tnitli 1 It ’s more than I. 
ever told tlie likes of him ! ” Hingularly 
enough Major Sirr’s last moments were spent 
among his enemies. He wiis taken mortally 
ill while riding in an inside car, and was 
scarcely carried from it before he «iied : it 
was even currently reported that he did 
actmvlly ffie in the vehicle. A short time after 
his death a car-driver wa*? summonsed (or, as 
the carman calls iL “ wrote by the polls ”) for 
stumping a brother whip, i. e. inveigling a 
fare away from him. 1 wouldn’t a minded 
his stumping me,” said the complainant; “ but 
ilidn’t he call out, when the lady was getting 
into the kyar, that it was mine was the kyar 
that the black oiihi major died in ? And one 
could’nt stand that yer honour ! ” 

In the month of July ray Mag. has great 
news from the Convict Settlement at Botany 
Bay. Not the least cu)*ious among these is the 
notification of the appointment of the noto- 
rious (jleorge Barrington the pickpocket to be 
a peace-officer or superintendent of convicts— 
with a grant of thirty aci’es of laud, and a war- 
rant of emancipation. Barrington had reii- 
tlered considerable services to the executive 
during a mutiny on the passage out, and since 
his arrival in the colony had behaved himself 
to the entire satisfaction of the authorities. I 
Iwilievc he died a magistrate, in easy cii'cum- 
stanccs, and uiiiversaJly rospectetl. 

But tlie most note worthy item iu tlda 
Antipodean budget, is the accou^iit of the 
opening of a theatre at Sydney ; the manager 
(Mr. John SpaiTuw), the actors and actresses, 
and the majority of the audience being con- 
victs. Of the men Green, and of the women 
Miss Davis, best deserved to be called actors. 
The first performance appropriately com- 
menced with the Fair Penitent,” and on ano- 
ther occasion the“ Kevenge,” and tire “ Hotel,” 
were presented. The dresses were chtefiy 
made by the company themselves ; but some 
veteran costumes and properties firom the 
York Theatre were among the best tliat 
made their appearance. The motto of these 
histrionic exiles was modest and well chosen; 
being ** We cannot eomuuuid, but will 
endeavour to deserve saecesa.” 1 suppose 
that it was on this occasion that the 
celebrated prologue; the production of Mr. ' 






Bitrrix^dsx, was spokes, in wliidi gsrere^ to 
h& found the appxx^priate lines 

•‘Tnie patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our cotintry for our country^ Qoo^,\ 

The autborifies on lieensius the under- 
gave the manager to understand that 
the slightest infraction of propriety woufd 6e 
visited by the banishment of the entue 
company to another settlement, there to work 
in chaina The coercive mastership of the 
revels is somewhat akin to the theatrical 
diacifdine in use in the Italian provinces 
under Austrian yoke, where refi-actory tenors 
are not unfrequeiitly threatened with the 
bastinado by the mihtary commandant, and 
prima donnas in the sulks are marched off the 
gnardrliouse lt>etweeu two files of Croat 
Grenadiers. The principal drawback to the 
prosperity of the Sydney theatricals seems, 
according to my Mag., to have been the 
system of accepting at the doora, in lieu of 
the price of admission, as much flour, beef, or 
rum, as the manager chose to consider an 
equivalent. It wiis feared that this would 
act like gambling, as an inducement to the 
cojivicts to rob ; and more serious evil arose 
in the frequent losses of watches anil money j 
by the respectable portion of the audience j 
during the performances* and in the advan* 
tage some of the worst of the fair penitents 
took of the absence of the inhabitants at tj^e 
theatre to break into their houses, and rob 
them of their contents. • 

On the twenty-eighth of «luly niy constant 
Mag. returns to the “Awful Examples,’^ Two 
gentlemen, barristers and brotliers, Henry 
and John Shoares, ai'c hanged and decapitated I 
in Dublin for high treason. At the last 
moment an urgent appeal was made to the 
(4overmiient for mercy, were it even to one 
of the brot hers, and with :in offer on their 
parts to make ample confessions ; but the 
Govern nient re[ilied “^That th^ had a full 
knowledge of everything tiiat could come out 
in confession, and that the law must take its 
course.” Which the law does. 

July the twenty-first, William Whiley is 
flogged through the fleet at Portsmouth for 
iiiiitiiiy on Doard Her Majesty’s ship ]^luto. 
Oil the same day, Brian, for the same mutiny 
on board the same ship, is hanged at the 
yard-«,nn. 

J uly the twenty-tliird McCann is tried for 
high treason in Dublin, os being the author 
of some treasonable papers found in the house 
of Mr. Oliver Bond. He is found guilty, 
sentenced to death, and hanged on the nine- 
teenlh of A ugust. On the twenty-sixth, 
Michael William Byrne is also tried for the 
same oflence, and the jury,, after five mlnutca’ 
consideration, find him guilty. He is impeiii* 
tent) and exclaims, with a warm accompani- 
nient of actioii,” tliat he glories in the event of 
1 j is trial.” He is executed oa the twenty-fifth 
oi August. “ Several other persons,” adds 
my Mikg., aa if weary of particulariaing the 
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exanpUii, "-have a]8»>beeB*haiM^ fot ^igh 
treason during the present rnontn.” 

On the thirty-first of July, thd Blenheim^ 
k whafie ship, arrivea at Hull from the Green- 
land seas. Pasring Whitebootb Hoads the 
N^sui^ and Bedoubt men-of-war, guard- 
^ips, fire several shot into her (as a i^ecies 
of welcome to England, home, and beauty^ 
1 presume), but without effect. Three boats 
are then manned and sent towards her, for 
the purpose of impressing the seames:: of the 
Blenheim ; but these opinionated marinera 
“ agree to differ ” from the men-of-war’s 
men, and arming themselves with harpooae^ 
Greenland knives, and spears, resolutely opK 
pose their coming on board. The Nautilus 
sloop of w^, having, by this time, joined the 
other two, also sends a boat, and fires more 
than thirty shot into her *‘with ii^eut to 
bring her to,” but without effect. A deadly 
struggle ensues ; and the seamen of the 
whale ship firo a swivel, loaded with grape- 
shot, into the men-t)f-war’s boats, and des- 
perately wound two men and an officer ; and 
at lastf theii* opponents row off. One of the 
wounded men dies in the hospital the next 
night, and the life of another is despaired of ; 
whereupon, a coroner’s juiy sit on the body, 
of the seaman deceased, and return n verdict 
of wilful murder against a jxjrsoii unknown; 
Meanwhile, the crew of the Blenheim have 
reached the shore and concealed themselves 
— ^nonc of them being wounded. I wonder, 
if any one of them had been killed, and the 
same coroner’s juiy had sat on the coi'pse, 
what would have been the verdict upon him, 
I must not omit to state that, the day after 
this .abominable affray, warrants are issued 
for the apprehension of such of the Blenheimk 
crew as had been identified by the crews of 
the men-of-war boats. My Mag. does not 
state if they are captused or not ; but our 
friend the Habeas Corpus l:)emg still absent, 

1 am not without misgiviiig for them if they 
are arrested. • 

On the second of August an event takes 
place with which most reailers of the annals 
of the stage must be familiar. Mr. John 
Palmer, a fe.vourite actor, while enacting* 
the part of tlie “ Stranger” in the Liverpool 
theatre, drops down dead 'upon the stage. 
He Js Duried on the thirteentli, at Warton 
I near Liverpool, and on his tombstone (with 
questionable taste) ore engraven these awfully 
sigflificant words— 

** There is auotlier and R better world ! " ^ 

• 

My Mag.^ to atld to the vulgar horror of the 
catastrophe, states that these very wordi 
were the last he uttered on ktu’th ; but 
a reference to the text of the •^tr^ng^ will 
show that the words in (luestidh are .in the 
part of Mrs. Haller. 

On the sixth of September, my Mag. cliro-* 
nicies the result of six informations heard 
before the magistrates at Bow Sti^eet, Lmidou, 
and laid by the Stamp Office against a 
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Mr. Williams, for ^fulfering, iu his room in Old 
Bound Court, Stniiid, sundry persons to read 
the Daily iVdvertiser, and other newspapers, 
for the consideration of one penny each, t Th^ 
offence being held to be clearly made out, 
Mr. Williams is convicted in the penalty of 
five pounds on each information ; whicli is 
certainly sufficient,” sagely concludes my 
AJag., “to convince the proprietors of reading 
rooms that newspapers must not be among 
tlie number of the publications which they 
suffer to be read for hire, or, as they call it 
(my Mag. is ironical) admission money.” 
From which it would appear likewise that 
even penny news-rooms have had their per- 
secutions and their martyrs. Ludicrously 
and inconsistently enough my ih^ag. in thus 
pleasantly recording Mr. Williams* malprac- 
tices, ^oc.s so in a “Historical Chronicle,** 
clearly news, and taxable accordingly, but of 
which the Stamp OMce does not take the 
slightest notice. 

On September eleventh, at six o'clock 
in the cveiiijig, the north -east bank of the 
New River bursts near Hornsey-house, and 
inundates a circuit of four miles of meadow 
laml. 

, On the 17th September, Robert Ladbrook 
Troys is tried for forgery. Guilty, Death. 
On the' same day John Collins is indicted at 
the instance of the Stamp Office for forging a 
plate to counterfeit the “two shilling bat 
stamps.** The principal evideuce against him 
is that of a Jew, Barnard Solomons, who 
acknowledges his having suffered about two 
years previously, tbi*ee months’ imprisoiinient 
for coining counterfeit halfpence. E'er the 
forgery of the “ two shilling hat stamps ** the 
verdict on John Collins is, Guilty. Death. 
The next day, the 18th, twenty-five men are 
tried on board the ship Gladiator, at J'orta- 
mouLh, for mutiny. Nhieteeu ai’c found Guilty. 
Death. Thirteen are executed ; two are to 
have two hundred lashes ; two one hundred, 
and one is acquitted On tho twentieth, 
Mr. Silvester, the comm on-serj cant at the 
Old Bailey, pronounces judgment (Death) 
upon ten mejz and four wouien. Twenty- 
‘^^Ix are to be transported, twenty-six im- 
prisoned, and two wl lipped. Aud so from 
month to month ’Ninety-eight pursues the 
even tenor of its way. The “ awful example ” 
harvest is unvaryingly fruitful ; hut it would 
be ..'vearisome to continue recording the 
statuitics%>f each hemp crop. "" 

Mr, Sabatier, impressed with the prova- 
'ience of poverty and ciimc iu ’Ninety-eight, 
attempts to elucidate their causes. One great 
e?mso of poverty according to this gentle- 
niMu is in'' “buying of unprofitable food. 
“Tea Wid^hr/jhd ami butter,” he says, “is a 
very improfftahle breakfast for working 
people.” Cheese and porter are still worse : 
*^The former of these have very little nourish- 
ment, and the latter is costly.” Unfortunately 
Mr. Sabatier does not point out tlie profit- 
able food. A paramount cause of povei'ty is 


keeping; a pig ; “a pig, if it runs about, con^ 
sumes time in looking after it ; it frequently 
gets^nto the pound ; and «ats up the aer$,ps 
of the family where there should be none ; it 
ocdiiaions the boiling of victuals merely for 
the sake off the pot-liquor;' and then this 
sfm^ted, half - starved creature must be 
fattened.” I wonder that in Mr. Sabatier’s 
virtuous indignation against the pig, he did not 
add in aggravation of its crimes that it 
I squeaks in infancy and grunts when grown up, 
and that in feeding, it puts its foot in the^ 
trough, quite ungeiiteclly. Giving children 
pence to buy tarts is, in Mr. Sabatier’s eyes, 
a heinous offence, and invariably productive 
of poverty. He clenches his argument by a 
moral jiiece on the downfall of the eldest 
son of a peer, who was reduced by impro- 
Audence (oeginning with penny tarts) to 
the sad necessity of enlisting as a common 
soldier. 

The cau.ses of crime, Mr. Sabatier ascribes, 
among others, to fixing the same punishment 
to different crimes, the greater of which has 
a tendency to conceal the lesser ; To impu- 
nity as in uncon^litional pardon, or in com- 
muting <leatli into tr.'in.sportation : To the 
confinement of' prisoners before trial in 
idleness and bad company : To allowing legal 
passages for escape : To proscribing a man’s 
character by visible dismemberment, such as 
public whipping, the pillory, or the stocks 9 
To legalising, or rather not prohibiting pawu-^ 
brokers “ and other receivers To permitting 
profligate characters to fill the religious 
minislfry: To non-resldeuco and neglect of 
incumbents : To permitting mendicity : To 
sulfering seditionists to escape xmnishment : 
To allowing temptations to lie in the way of 
))oor people, such as game and wood in forests : 
To the sale of spirituous liquors and lottery- 
tickets : To levying high duties on Ibreign 
commofUties, and thereby encouraging 
smuggling. Among a variety of notions emi- 
nently gcrniMie to ’Ninety-eight Mr. JSabatier, 
as it will be seen, is in some respects many 
many years in advance of it. 

So I lay by my Mag. for the present, 
Yoai’s lienee perhaps our grandcliildi'eii may 
take up some exploded magazine for this . 
present year ; and, as they turn it cui*sorily 
over, wonder bow sucli things, therein re- 
coiled, could ever liav’-e been. I sincerely 
trust, liowever, that little advanced as we 
may be, ’Fifly-tbroo has not evinced any 
symptoms of retrogression towards ’Ninety- 
eight. 


On the 6lh Instant will be, published, price 6a. €d., neatly 
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OUT EOR A WALK. 


You people with portmanteaus, trunks, 
Macinto.shes, and umbrellas, bandboxes, car* 
pet-bags, shawls, plaids, rugs, and inuffetees, 
gentlemen w'ho wear travelling caps and carry 
about hat -boxes, are not to suppose that you 
have ever travelled. You may have bought a 
newspaper at every railway station in Europe, 
but, believe me, you must ti*ead your way if 
you desire to fed honestly that you^have 
travelled it. 

1 am not a gr-eat traveler. Have never 
been ill the East, and never been in the West, 
have only heard of the North I ’ole, and ilo 
not up to this date entertain any idea that 
I shall ever take a passage to Australia. 
Barring a quiet walk up the Moselle, and 
little trips of that sort, 1 have never been 
out of my own country, JRut I have spent 
Bome of the hapjiiest days of my life afoot in 
England. • 

1 should recommend any one in want of a 
good home walk not to stop out longer than 
about a week. He may let tlie railway take 
him quickly to new ground — it does not in 
the least matter what or where ; there is no 
dull ground anywhere for the pedc.striaii — 
and then let him step out. He should never 
look up to tlic sky iu fear, lyit in love and 
enjoyment. The more changes there are iu 
it, the more variety and pleasure is provided 
for liira. Let the sun boat at him, and the 
rain dash cheerily in las face, and the wind 
blow all ill-humoiirs out of him. Ho should 
go out infljcded with iiotliiiig ; have no knap- 
sack, not even a sly scrap of luggage iu his hat, 
no second coat upon his back, and no umbrella 
ill his hand. He should go out notliiug but a 
bold, unfettered man, to have' communion 
thoroughly with nature. He must make up 
Ilia mind for the week to disregard his per- 
sonal appearance. In iiiie exciting stormy 
weather lie will get a little draggle-tailed : he 
must not mind that. He must be content 
for the week with a comb, a tooth-brush, a 
towel, and a pair of socks, iu one coat pocket, 
and a single reserve shirt in the other. That 
last-named garment will very likely have been 
wet through once, and certainly be crumpled, 
by the time he puts it on. Its appearance 
does not matter in the least ; the purposes of i 
cleanliness will be for the nonce sufficiently i 
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answered, and ho must demand no more. 
Every morning he should bathe iu the /ii*st 
sparkling stream with which ho meets, and 
that is why the towel should be canned. More 
impediment lie ought not to take with him. 
Unless attached to it by habit he c*ght not 
to take even a stick : hands absolutely free 
are altogether preferable. I need not say 
tliat he must have little money in hla purse ; 
it ought, however, to be little, and should be 
used pnly to satisfy simple wants. 

It is not necessary tliat a walk should last 
a week. One may get a joy that will become 
a memory for over out of the walking of a 
single day or night. 1 remember one night 
taking a thirty miles* walk into Birmingham 
to c,atcU a train that started before sunrise. 
There were not more shades of light between 
sunset and darkness, than there were emo- 
tions begotten by the scenery that shifted 
during such a walk. First, the long sunset 
shadows of the trees ; then a glimpse from a 
hill top of the Severn between deep banks 
with the blue ilarkness of evening about it ; 
then twilight softening into delicious thought, 
promoting gloom, and the moon rising over a 
Hat suiTacc of trees and hedges, contrasting its 
pure light with a red glare of fire on otlier 
parts of the horizon, fts I got into Wolver- 
hampton. 

Properly I meant to have taken the train at 
Wolverhampton, buW found the train gone 
when 1 reached the little station, and there 
were a couple of sleepy men sitting with a 
lantei-n on one of the benches, making a gx^^t 
noise in the place whenever they coughed or 
moved their I’eot. Then they looked up when 
they heard my footfall, and saw how the 
mbou threw the big shadow of my bat over the 
railway sleepers. 1 was glad the train was gone, 
; 4 id trudged away again rejoicing over ttie ten, 
thirteen, or tiftcen miles — I forget how many 
they were — to Birmingham. That is tie 
most wonderful night walk iu this country ; » 
all blighted soil, and glare of fire, smd roar of 
furnaces. The intense purity apd calm of*flie 
moonlight and the slar^ht s«en froi^ among 
such fires impress the mind w^ch mn entirely 
new sensation. 1 got into Birmingham a 
couple of hours too soon, and found the town 
calmly asleep. The place w&s my own, and 
I occupied the empty streets with a full 
heiirt, rejoicing. 
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On^ great source of enjoyiueni in that walk 
was its unexpectedness. A walk is never so 
ood as when it comes upon one by turpriae, 
had set out originally, meaning to walk jbur 
}. miles to the mail-coach, from an out-of-the- 
j way inn. I had not booked my place ; the 
mail was full ; and so the walk began. 

AnoiJier improvised walk was contrived in 
comj)any. Cue quiet autumn afternoon, I sat 
with a couple of good friends, one old, one 
young, in the garden of a rustic public-house 
1 1 m Cheshire. There was a big tree overhead, 
^ (* and a small spire among adjacent bushes, 
and there was some tea (the produce of our 
native hedges) on the table before us. Far 
jj away the Mersey glittered in the afternoon 
sun; the smoke of Liverpool dulle<l the 
|! horizon.. On the other side were the Welsh 
•' mountains. 

.!* "Gloi^ous out-door weather,” said one 
I of us. 

I “ How beautiful the mountains look ! ” said 
' another. 

I should like to be among them.” 

“ Let us go ! ” 

Elder friend laughed, but younger friend 
looked serious. It is only nine miles to 
Chester; we can sleep there to-night, and 
\\ walk round North Wales in about five days.** 
jl Elder friend thought us mad; but, fiuding 
us ill earnest and not ilispose<l to be knocked 
down by a mere clean shirt difficulty, he 
agreed to carry word to our friends that we 
should bo home in less than a week. OH 
we set. 

Oh, t/he delight of a first tnidge into North 
Wales thus suddenly presented to the fancy*; 
when satisfaction comes at once with the 
: firat burst of strong desire. We might have 
I made up our minds to go on that day fort- 
! night, have thought abemt it, have got up out 
of our bods to startj^^ and finally have set 
about it as a preconcerted business, with a 
fog upon our spirits. But we did nothing so 
stupid. Since there was no reason why we 
should not give rein tb the humour, while 
our hearts were open to the promised pleasure 
and under the very sunlight, while still in the 
wy mood of buoyancy that, had begotten the 
desire to tread the mountains, oti’ wc went. 
The Cheshire girls in their Welsh jackets 
were figures on the frontispiece of the great 
book of pictures with whicli we were setting 
out to fill our memories. Villages fixed them- 
selves^ ho^se by house, and black bemn by 
black beam upon our hearts. We can tell 
ai.y maijn upon our death-beds how many geese 
were busy rtbout nothing on a little triangle 
' .that faced us as we rested by the 

handle of a < village pump. The short cut 
wer tliG. fiehJs^that we made brought ys, to 
' our dismay; w*beu evening was far advanced, 
down to tlie dirty banks of the broad estuary 
of the Dee*— ever so many miles from Cheater 
—and there were our Welsh mountains 
^ ominously full of night, over tho way, quite 
inaccessible. 


That is another of the glories of foot 
travelling.'’ 1 would not mve a song for thc« 
society of a pedestrian who was not a bold 
fellow at short cuts. There is an excitameut 
in trespassing and going astray out of the 
bondage of pa^is over an unku9wu country — 
steeple chasing for n. place to which one has 
nevjBr^been in his life before, but which he 
hop^H by lus superior in^jenuity to get at by 
a road unknown to any of bis ffllow-creatures. 
The wonder as to what may be the result, 
and the strong, wholesome emotion that 
makes the heart beat, as though one had 
taken sudilenly a shower bath when something 
M^oiuierfiilly unexpected comes in sight, is a 
fine tonic for the jaded spirits. It was a fine 
surprise for us to come down upon the muddy 
expanse of the Dee, when wc believed we 
might be on the point of getting into Chester, 

A finer surprise of the kind is to come tlown 
from behind a lull upon the dashing breakers 
of the sea itself by moonlight, when one 
thinks he has achieved a short cut to some 
town ^twenty miles inland. The dasldng of 
tiro is nearly as goryd an accompaniment to 
such a surj)ri 80 . as the dashing of water. I 
rememhor one nigat being out on business 
in deep snow. I was on horseback then. 
Trying to get hom(‘. in the dtirk,*long after 
miibdght, 1 became more and more per- 
plexed ; and suddenly a turn of the road 
brought me into the immediate pi*esence of a 
sot ol blast furnaces, spouting up fire into the 
dark sky, and claipouriug liercely in my ears, 
i did not m the lejist know what bljist fur- j 
iiaces they W(MV, had never seen tlicin before ; I 
and their huge power made me aghast ! 
at the sense of my own helplessness. 1 siq)- j 
pose that is the reason why such n thing 
as a blast furnace, or tlic thunder of tl)e sea ; 

1 upon a slnn’O, can impress lielpless mortals j 
I who have lost tlieir way with such peculiar | 
emotion. It is an emotion very wholesome in | 
j the main, ;ih every emotion is that is entirely | 
natural. 

To go back to the Dee. I need notsny that 
having come ujk)u its estuary, we had nothing 
to do but trace the river up its course to find 
our way to Chester. There we slept soundly, 
true To our ])urpoao, and the next morning, 
we set out into Wales. Some day 1 may 
think it worth while to trouble the world 
with some of my experiences in Wales 
during one or two trips as a pedestrian. | 
I intend nothing of that sort now. Aft I | 
write, I can recall the solemn closing of the j 
hills about our road at twilight, and the glit- 
ter of the afternoon sun through the bushes 
as we lay over the clear trout stream in some 
happy valley. Wo enjoyed also the trout ; 
we did indeed. We were amtme«l at the port* 
inauteau travellers, who at IJanberis fur- 
nished themselves with guides and ponies 
ami donkies (lacking mules), for the ascent of 
Bnow^dnn, the great British Chimborazo. The 
path being obviods^ wo took no gniil s, and 
simply w^ed up after diimer and walked 


<lown J To the tap of Snowdon from 

Ijlaxiberia is a bit more difficult or com- 
plex an adventure than a dimb up Snow Hill 
from Holbom. The way from Beiddgelert is 
more tedious. • 

Upon the «strength of my f rst walk about 
Wales 1 set up as a guide, and w'as showing 
a friend over the Welsh mountains onPa lub- 
seqiient occasion. He did not fully enjoy Jain, 
-and set out after breakfast from Carnarvon 
one wet morning, only iiiduce<l so to do by 
the assurance that it was only seven miles to 
Llanberis, and that 1, being an old Welsh- 
man, know the way. But ways look diHereut 
in different weather, especially to people who 
have only seen them once or twice. We got 
up among unknown mountains, * passed ro- 
mantic lakes, over which now and then the 
sun broke fitfully. 'J'he walk was glorious, but 
wo were out of the Llanberis road ; and, as it 
shortly became evident, on the wrong side of 
Snowdon. Then the rain came down in 
sheets, and we arrived, wet thrcmgh and 
glowing famously, at a small straggliiig vil- 
lage. Uis]K)sed naturally to fortify our con- 
stitutions with brandy and water, we sLopped 
at the village inn. Bur(* Welsh — no Knglish 
spoken. “Have you brandy r* Shake of 
the head. “ Have you rum ? ” Shake of the 
head. “Have you gin?” Nod — “Yek, 
yek.” And the good woman brought \is 
whiskey. Each of us had accordingly a ghiss 
ot hot whiskey and water, for whiclf the 
landlady knew enough English to make a 
chai’ge of twopence a head, ('heap, cer- 
tainly, but wc had not wherowitl^ to pay. 
A dire catastrophe broke in upon onr jjeace, 
we had both left ('amarvou without change, 
and were afloat with nothing smaller than a 
sovereign. Change for a sovereign was not 
to bo had ill Bettwys. 1 doubt whether 
tw’cnty shillings in silver could have been 
ra'sed by the united fiindhoklera of the 
whole village. A sovereign ,wa.s tc^o much 
to leave for fourjienee willi a magiianinums 
wave of tlie hand and a “ never mind the 
rininge,” 'while not to pay so moderate 
and fail* a demand, would have been ali- 
solutely wicked. 'J’lie women stared at us 
and gnismcd, and left us to do as we could. 
Then my good genius reminded mo that in 
the compendious list of my luggage was in- 
cluded half-a-dozen postage stamps. We 
thought the problem solved. I offered them 
in triumph ; but, alas ! the worthy woman 
shook her head — she had not the least idea 
what tliey were. We said that she might sell 
them — tie them to the Post Office ; she 
shook her head and smiled on helplessly. No- 
body in Bettwys writes or receives letters, it 
api>eai’ed. 'J'heu there arose from the chimney- 
corner a grey-headed Welshman who had 
been looking on. He picked up the stamps, 
exazotlned the gum at the backs, and looked 
at the Queen's heads. Having 8atis6ed him* 
self, he put the six stamps into his pouch, 
and gave the woman fourpeuce. She curtsied 


and looked plehsed* The man looked solid 
and commercial. JT ever Bettwys be a great 
town, Hhat was the sort i>f m%ii you would 
expect to see thriving ’-Change there. He 
ought to have been bont in Change Alley. 

We went on through wind and suii and 
rain, uiwler wild snatches of cloud, that rolled 
in great volumes, chontssiug to tlie eye a 
music of their own through the broad heaven. 
Instead of making a seven mile walk to Llau- 
l>erri8, we traversed nineteen miles of a most 
glorious county — alf of it new and unex- 
pected — and at last contrived to find our way 
into Beddgelert. It was a plioe quite out of t 
our route ; but the pedestrian who cares 
about his route does not deserve the legs he 
walks u|:K)n. That Unexpected march upon 
Beddgeldrt is another of my choice romem- 
brance.s. 

I might go on conjuring up snclf recollec- 
tions by the hour together, but T do not want 
to be a bore, so 1 will leave offi 1 have 
wished simply to i^ow people how they may 
go out for a pleasant walk. There is a fine 
season ik>w before us, though indeed every 
season is line to the man whom I should re- 
gard Jis a riglit-minded pedestrian. Only I 
mean to say, that a season of travelling caps, 
trunks, porliiiantcaus, plaids, and so forth* hits 
set in ; and while half of our neighbours are 
up the J thine and down the llUoue, we who 
remain behind have no reasou to envy any 
man his continental trips. We have only to 
make up our minds, and take a hearty walk 
or two at ho^ne in the old country. 

A DEAD SECRET. 

In what manner I became acquainted 'With 
that which follows, ami from wnom l liad it, 
it serves not to relate here. It is enough that 
he iraji hanged, and that this is his story. 

“ And how came you,” I asked, “ to be — ” I 
did not like to say banged for foai' of wounding 
his delicacy, but I dinted my meaning by an 
expressive gesture. 

“ JIow came 1 to be hanged ? ” he echoed 
in a tone of strident hoarseness. You WQ|::dkl 
like to know all about it — wouldn’t you ? ** 

He was sitting opposite to me at the end of 
the walnut-tree table in liis shirt and trousers, 
Ms bare feet on the bare polished oak floor. 
There vriis a dark bistre ring round each of 
his eyes; and they — being spherical *rathcr 
than oval, with tlie pupils fixed and coldly 
shining in the centre of the orbits — ^ware 
more like those of some wild animal* than of« 
a man. The hue of his forehead, too, *wa» 

I gliastiy and dingy ; blue, viol«it, and yeilSw, 
like a bruise that is ^ve days oli^ There 
was a clammy sweat on his and under 

the lobes of his ears ; and the sea-breeze 
coming gently through the open Veiieliaim 
(for the night was very sultry), fanned hk 
long locks of coarse dark hair until you 
might almost fancy you saw the serpents o£ 
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the Fufies writhin;? iu them. The iingm 
of his lean hauds were slightly cx'ooked in* 
wards, owing i>o some involuntary mfiecular 
rigidity, and J noticed that his whole fra^cie 
was pervaded by a nervous trembling, less 

I spasmodic than regular, and resembling that 
whicli siiakes a man afflicted with ddirium 
tremens, 

I had given him a cigar. After moistening 
the end of it in his mouth, he said, bending 

1 * his eyes towards me, but still more on the 
wall behind my oliair than on my face : ‘‘ It ’s 
no use. You may torture me, scourge me, 
IJ.'ty me alive. You may rasp me with rusty 
lilos, axid seethe me in vinegar, and rub my 
eyes with gunpowder — but I can’t tell you 
where the child is. I don’t know — I never 
I knew 1 How am I to make you beliCve that 
i 1 don’t- know — that .1 never knew ? ” 

“ My g^>od friend,” I remarked, " You 
do not seem to be aware that, so f:u’ from 
wishing you to tell me where the child you 
allude to is, 1 am not actuated by the slightest 
curiosity to know anything about any child 
whatever. Permit me to observe that I cannot 
see the smallest connection between a child 
and yr)iir being hanged.” 

1 “ No connection I ” retorted my companion 

1 . with \ ehemcnce. “ It is the connection — the 
cause. Put for that child I should never 
have been hanged.” 

lie went on muttering and panting about 
this child; and I pushed towards him a 
bottle of thin claret. (Being li;d)Je to be 
called up at all hours of the night, I find it 
lighter drinking than any other wine.) He 
fifltxl a large tumbler — which he emptied into 
himself^ rf^er than drank — and I observed 
that his lips were so dry and smooth w'itli 
parchedness, that the liquid foiined little 
globules of moisture on them, like drops of 
water on an oil-cloth. Then he begun : 

I had the misery tb be born (he said) 
about seven-aiid-thirty years ago. I was 
the offspring of a double misery, for my 
mother was a newly-madi widow wlieii I was 
bom, and she died in giving rue birth. What 
iiiy name was before I assumed the counter- 
fekf -that has blasted my life, I shall not tell 
y(ju. But it Wiis no patrician high-sounding 
title, for my father wa.s a petty tradesman, and 
my mother had been a domestic servant. 
Two kinsmen succoured me in my orjdiauago! 
They were both uncles ; one by my father’s, 
one by ‘my^iother’s side. Tlie former wfis^i 
retired sailor, rich, ami a bachelor. The latter 
waa a g^rocer, still in business. He was a 
• Svidower, with one daughter, and not very 
I'- wellito-do in the world. They hated each 
' Qiiliier with the aort of cold, fixed, and watchful 
aversion tliat a savage^ cat has ibr a dog too 
'' large for heVfco Vorry, 

These two uncles played a miserable game 
of battledore and shuttlecock with me for 
nearly fourteen ye«ars, I was lr>andied about 
I ^froni one to the other, and equally maltreated 
*^}>y both. Now', it was my Uncle Collerer who 
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disQOvcred that I was starved by nif Uncle 
Morbus, arid took me under his protection. 
Now, my Uncle Morbus was indignant at my 
Uaclo Collerer for beating me, and insisted 
that !• should return to his roof. I waa 
beaten and staryed by one, and starved and 
beaten by the other, I endeavoured — with | 

that Iciftming which brutal treatment will 
teaclithe dullest child— to trim my sails to 
please both uncles. I could only succeed by 
ministering to the hatred they mutually had 
one for the other. I could only propitiate 
Collerer by abusing Morbus : the only road 
to Morbus’s short-lived favour was by defam- 
ing Collerer. Nor do I think I did either of 
them much injustice ; for they w'ere both 
wicked-minded old men. I believe either of 
them w'ould have allowed me to starve in the 
gutter ; only each thought that, appearing to 
protect me, would naturally spite the other. 

When I w'.os about fifteen years old it oc- 
curred to me, that I should make an election 
for goofl and all between my uncles ; else, be- 
tween these two knotty crabbed stools I | 

might tail to the ground. Naturally enough f 

1 chose the rich uncle — the retired sailor,. 
Collerer; and, although T dare say he knew 1 
only clove to liim for the sake of his money, 
he seemed perfectly satisfied with my hearty 
abuse of my Uncle Morbus, and my total 
abnegation of his society ; for, for three years 
1 never went near his house, and when lie 
met nle in the street I gave him the breadth 
of the pavement, ijnd recked notliing for 
his shaking his fist at me, and calling mo 
I an iingrjileful hound. My Uncle Collerer, 
although retired from tlie se:i, had not left off 
making money, Pic lent it at usury on mort- 
gages, and ill numberless other crawling w’ays. 

1 soon became his right hand, au<l a.ssi«Led 
him ill grinding the needy, in selling uj) j)t)or 
tradesmen, ami in buckling on the spurs of 
spendthrifts w’heu they started for the race, 
the end of whijfli W'as to be the jail. My 
uncle W'as pleased witli me ; and, although he- 
was miserably parsimonious in his liouse- 
keepiiig and in his allowvtnce to me, 1 had 
hopes and lived on ; but very much in the 
fa.shion of a rat in a hole. 

I had known Mary Morbus, the grocer’s 
daughter, years before. She wras a sickly 
delicate ch'dd, and I had often teased and 
struck and robbed her of her playthings, in 
my evil childhood. But she grew up a sur- 
passingly beautiful creature, and 1 loved her. 

We met by stealtJi in the piij-k outside her 
father’s door wliile he was asleep in church 
on Sundays ; and I fancied she began to love 
me. There was little in my mind or person, 
in my whit© face, elf-locks and dull speech to 
captivate a girl ; but her heart was full of love, 
and its brightness gilded my miserable clay, 

I felt my heart newly opened. I hoped for 
something more than my uncle’s money bags. 

We interchanged all the flighty vows of ever- 
lasting affect it>n and constancy common to 
boys iind girls ; and, although we knew the 
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two fierce hatreds tliat stood bet^iict us and 
happiness, we left the accotnplishpient of our 
wishes to time and fortune, and went on 
hoping and loving. • 

' One evening, at supper-time— for* which 
meal we h&d the heel of Si Dutch cheese, a 
loaf of seconds bread, and a pint of small 
heer — I noticed that my Uncle Collerer lloked 
more malignant and sullen than usual! He 
fipoke little, and bit his food as if ho had a 
spite against it. When supper was over, he 
went to an old worm-eaten bureau in which 
he was wont to keep documents of value ; 
and, taking out a bundle of papers, untied 
and began to read them. 1 took little heed of 
that ; for his favourite course of evening read- 
ing was bonds and mortgage deeds ; and on 
every eve of bills of exchange falling due he 
would spend hours in poring over the accept- 
ances and endorsements, and even in bed 
he would He awake half the night moaning 
and crooning lest the bills shouhi not be paid 
on the morrow. After carefully reading and 
aorting these papers, he tossed thenuover to 
me, and left the room without a word. Then 
I heard him going up stairs to the top of the 
house, w'hcrc my loom was. 

I opened the packet with trembling hands 
and a beating heart. 3 found every .single 
letter I had written to Mary IVrorbus. The 
room seemed to turn round. Tlie white sheet 
I held and the black letters dancing on it 'were 
all I could see. All beyond — the room, the 
hou.so, the world — ^was one black unutterable 
g»df of darkness. I tried to read a Hue — a 
line I had known by heart for moiiths ; but, 
to my scare<l senses, it might as well have 
been (,'haldee. Then ray uncle’s heavy step 
was heard on the stairs. 

He entered the room, dragging after him ; 
a small black portmaiit<'au in which I kept 
all tliat I was able to call my own. I hap- 
pen to have a key that opens this,” he said, 
“and have read every one ^f the fine love- 
letters that silly girl has jfent you. But I 
have been much more edified by the perusal 
of yoiu's, which T only received from your 
good miclelMorbus — strangle him ! — lastnight. 
I’m a^ovetous hunks, am 1? You live in 
hopes, do yon 1 Hope told a flattering talc, 
my young friend. I’ve only two words to 
•say to you,” contined my uncle, after a few 
minutes’ composed silence on l]is part, and of 
blank consternation on mine. “ All your rags 
are in that trunk. Either give up Mary « 
Moibus — now and for ever, and write a 
letter to her here in my presence to that 
cftect — or turn out into the street and never 
show your face here again. Make up your 
mind quickly, and for good.” He then filled 
his pipe and lighted it 

Y^ile he sat composedly smoking his pipe, I 
was employed in making up ray wretched 
mind. Love, fear, interest, avarice— cursed 
avarice— alternately gained ascendency within 
mo. At length there came a craven inspira- 
tion that I might temporise ; that by pro- ^ 


tending to renounce Mary^. ;and yet %ecretly 
assuring her of my cemstanoy, I might play 
a dodble game, and yet Iw in hopt;s of 
succeeding to my tiiu»e *8 wealth. To my 
shame and confusion, 1 caught at this coward 
expedient, and signified my willingness to do 
as my uncle desired. 

“Write then,” ho resumed, fiin^ng me a 

t eet of letter-paper and a pen, “ I \ 7 ill 
ctate.” 

I took the pen ; and following his dicta- , 
tion wrote, I scarcely can tell what now ; but 
T suppose some abject words to Mary, saying 
that 1 resigned all claim to her hand. ; /ft 
“ That 11 do very nicely, nephew,” said ray 
uncle, when I had finished. “We needn’t 
fold it, or seal it, or post it, because — he, he, 
he * — can deliver it on the spot.” We 
were in the front parlour, which was sepa- 
rated from the back room by a paii'a>f IblJing- 
doors. My uncle got up, opened one of thee^e ; 
and, With a mock bow ushered in my Uncle 
Morbus and my r^pusin Mary. 

“ A letter for you, my deal*,” grinned the 
old wretch ; “a letter from your true love. 
Though I dare say you’ll have no occasion to 
read it, for you must have heard me. I fii)eak I 
])lain enough, though I am asthmatic, and j 
can’t last long — can’t last long — eh, jiepbbw V\ - 
This was a quotation from one of my own ’ ' 
letters. 

When Mary took the letter from my uncle, 
her hand shook as with the i>alsy. But, when 
1 besought her to look at me and passion- 
ately adjured her to believe that I was yet 
true to her, she turned on me a glance of 
scornful incredulity ; and, crushing tlie 
miserable paper in her hand, cast it cou- 
temptuously from her. 

You. marry my daughter,” my Uncle 
Morbus piped forth — “ j’^ou ? Y'our father 
couldn’t pay two-and-twopence in the pound. 

He owed jue money^ he owes me money to 
this day. Why ain’t there laws to make eons 
pay their fathers’ debts 1 Y ou marry my 
daughter ! Do ylfU think I’d have your 
father’s son — do you think I’d have your 
uncle’s nephew for m 3 '' son-in-law ? ” I could 
see that the temporary bond of union bet^^^cu 
my two uncles was already beginning to 
loosen ; and a wretched hoi)e sprang up with- 
in me. 

* “ Get out of my house, you and your niece, 
too ! ” cried my Uncle Collerer. “ You’ve 
dbi-ved my turn, and I’ve served youffi. Now, 
go!” 

I could hear the two old men fiercely^yet 
feebly, quarrelling in the passage, and Mary 
weeping piteously without saying a yord. • 
Then the great street doorjvas banged to, 4 
and my uncle came in*inutt#riiig aqjJ panting. 

“I hope 3 ''ou are satisfiedfm^, uncle,” I— fj 
said. 

“ Satisfied I ” he cried with a sort of .shriek, 
catching up the great earthen jar, with the 
leaden top, iu which he, kept his tobacco, as 
though he meant to lling it at me. “ Satisfied 1* 



— Fil Biltisfy yon : gth. Go 1 and never let me 

»©e your hang‘do^? face a«jHin ! ” 

You surely do not intend to tttrnrtne out 
of doors, uncle ? ’* f faltered. • 

"Mai-ch, bag and baggage. If you are 
here a niiiiute longer I'll the police. 
Go 1 ” jAiid hei pointed to the door, 

** l>ut wlicre am 1 to go 1 ’* I psked. 

Go and beg,” said my uncle ; “ go and 
cringe to yoxir dear Uncle Morbus. Goandmt !” 
,, So saying he opened the door, kicked my 
trunk into the hall, thrust me out of the room 
and into the street, and pushed my portmanteau 
1 after me, without iny making the slightest 
resLslauce. He slammed the door in my face, 
and ieft me in the open street, at twelve 
o’clock at night. 

I slept tlmt night at a coffee-shop.'' I had 
a few shillings in my pocket ; and, next 
morning V took a lodging at, 1 think, four* 
shillings a week, in a court, somewhere up a 
back stre(;t between Gray’s Inn and Ijeather 
Lane, Holboi-n. My room, was at the top 
of the house. Tlie court below swai-med 
with dirty, ragged oliildren. My lodging was 
a back garret ; and, when I opened the win- 
dow I could only see a narrow strip of sky, 
and a foul heap of sooty roofs, chimney-pots 
and ieads, with the great dingy bi-ick tower 
of a church tow'enng aViove all. 'Where the 
body of the church was J never knew. 

I wrote letter alter letter to iny uncles 
and to Marj^, but never recoiv<'d a line 
ill answer. 1 wandered about tlie streets 
all da}'', feeding on sjiveloys and jienny loaves. 
I wont to my wretched bed by <la> light, 
and groaned for darknc8.s to come ; then 

n ailed that it might grow light again. 

tiiew no one to whom I could aj)ply for 
omjdoyment, and knew no nieaiis by vluch 
I couid obtain it. The house I ii-ved in 
j and the neighbourhood were full of foreign 
refugees and street moniltebanks, whose jargon 
1 could not understand. My little stock of 
money slowly dwindled away ; and, in ten days, 
iny mind was ripe for Suicide. You must 
Serve an apprenticeship to acquire that rijie- 
ness. C’rowded streets, utter desolation and 
friiiydlessneas in them, scanty food, and the 
knowledge that, when you have spent all your 
money and sold your coat and wiiistcoat, you 
must starve, are the best masters. Theyproduce 
that frame of mind which coronei-s’ juries call 
temporary insanity. 1 determined to die. 1 ex- 
pended* last coin in purchasing laudh-w 
iiuni at different chemists’ shops — a penny- 
W(x:tU at each ; whicli, 1 said, I wanted for the 
•toothache ; for I knew they would not supply 
^ ^ hv^s'ge quantity to a stranger. I took my 
)^zeu phials hoirne, and poured their contents 
into a broken m«ig thrt sto<id on my wasli- 
‘ baud fitaiici.*’ Ir- locked the door, sat down 
on my fatal black jiortiuanteau, an<l tried to 
l^ray ; but I couhl not. 

It was about nine in the evening in the 
Slimmer time, and the room Wiis in that state 
of' semi - obscurity you call “between the 


lights.” While J sat on my black port- 
manteau, I heaixi through toy garret window 
which was wide open, a loud noise ; a confusion 
of angiy voices, in which I could not dis- 
iinguit/h one word I could comprehend. The 
noise was followed by a pistol-dliot. I bear 
it now, as distinctly as I heard it twenty 
yeajb Sgo; and then another. Aa I looked 
out itf the window I saw a pair of hands 
covered with blood, clutelimg the sill, and I 
heard a voice imploring help for God’s sake ! 
Scarcely knowing what I did, I drew up 
from the leads below and into the room the 
body of a man, whose face was one mass of 
blood — like a crimson mask. He stood upright 
on the floor when 1 had helped him in ; his 
face glaring at me like the spot one sees after 
gazing too long at the sun. Tlien he began 
iro stagger ; and went reeling about the room, 
catchmg at the window curtain, the table, the 
wall, and leaving traces of his blood wherevej- 
he went — I following him in an agony — until 
he fell face-foremost on the bed. 

I lit a candle ns well as I could. He was 
quite dead, llis features were so scorched 
arnl mangled, and drenched, that not one 
trait was to be distinguished. The ])iHtOL 
must liave been diseliargod full in his face, 
lor some of liis long black hair was burnt otf. 
He held, clasped in liis left liand, a pistol 
which evidently liad been recently discharged. 

1 sat by the side of this horrible object 
twenty minutes or more waiting for the alarm 
which 1 thought must necessarily follow, and 
ri'solving what 1 should do. But all as 
silent as -the gi’ave. No one in the house 
seemed to luive heard the pistol shot, and no 
one wltiiout seemed to have heeded it. 1 
looked fnun the window ; but the dingey mass 
of roofs ami chinuioys had grown black uith 
night and I could perceive nothing moving. 
Only, as I held my caiulle out of the window it 
mirrored itself dully in a i)ool of blood on the 
lead.s below. ► 

1 began to tlibik I might be accused of the 
murder of this unknown man. J, who had 
so lately courted a violent death, began to fear 
it, and to .^hake like an aspen at the thought 
of tl)e gallows. Then 1 triinl to j^ersiuide 
myself that it was all a horrible dream ; 
but there, on the bed, was the dreadful dead 
man in his blood, and all about the room 
were the marks of las gory fingers. 

I l^egfui to examine the body more mi- 
nutely. The dead man was almost exactly of 
my lieight and stoutness. Of his age J could 
not Judge. His hair was long and black like 
mine. In one of his pockets I found a iK>cket- 
book, containing a nniss of closely-written 
sheets of very thin paper, in a character 
utterly incomprehensible to me; moreover, 
there was a roll of English bank-notes to 
a very considerable amount. In his waist- 
coat pocket • was a gold watch ; and, in a 
silken girdle round his waist^ were two 
hundred English sovereigns and louis d’ors. 

What fiend stood at any elbow while I 
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made this examination 1 know The 
plan I fixed upon was not long revolved in my 
mind. It seemed to start up matured, like 
Minerva, from the head of J ujpiter. 1 was re-^l 
solved. The dead should be alive, and the live < 
man, dead, in less time tban^it takes to tell, 
I had stripped the body, dressed it in mv ovnj 
clothes, assumed the dead man's garments, |nd 
secured the pocket-book, the watch, and Jbbe 
money about my person. Then I overturned 
the lighted candle on to the bed, slouched my 
hat over my eyes, and stole down stairs. No 
man met ino on the staii-s, and I emerged 
into the court. No man pursued me, and I 
gained t)ie open street. It was only, an hour 
after perliaps, as I crossed Hoi born towards 
St. Andrew’s Church that I saw fire-engines 
como rattling along; and, asking uncon- 
cernedly where the fire WJis, heard that it was 
“ somewhere off Gray’s lun Lane,” 

I slept nowhere that night. I scarcely 
remember wliat I did ; but 1 have an in- 
distinct remembrance of flinging sovereigns . 
about in bhizing gas-lit taverns. It^ is aj 
marvel to n)e now that I did not liecomej 
senseless with liquor, unaccustomed as Ii 
was to dissipation. The ftext morning I read 
tlie following paragraph in a newspaper 

**AwFrL SuicruE and F/ke ni’.ar (ikay’s Txn 
l.ANE. — Last iiiglit. tlie inhabitants of Crn'jg's Court, 
Ilustli* Street, Cray's Inn Lane, were nlariiied 
by volumes of smoke issuing from the window’s of 
number five in that court, oceujiied us a lodging 
house. On Mr. IMose, the •landlord, eiitmiig a 
garret on the third Hoor, it was found that its tenant, 

Mr. , Isad ooiniuuted suicide hy hlit»wing his 

brains out willi a pistol, which wns found tightly 
clenched in tlie wiciehfd man’s Jiand. Either from 
the Ignition the wadding, or from some otlier 
cause, tlie lire had conirmniicated t<» the bed- clothes ; 
all of which, with the IumI and a portion of the 
funiitnrt*, were conaunipd. I’hc eiigines of the North 
of Knghirid Fire Bilgade were promptly on the sp<»t ; 
and iho fire W’as with great diflji'ulty at last sne- 
rpssiully rsninguislied ; little l?evond the room 
occupied by the deceased being iujjnred. The body 
and fiico of the miserable suicide were fiightfullv 
mutilated ; huL suHicicnt etideiice was afforded from 
his clothes and papers to establish his uKntity. No 
cause is assigned for the rash net ; and it is even 
Slated tliiiT if he had prolonged his existence a few 
Lours laU'r he would have come into possession of 
a fortune of thirty thousand pounds, his uncle 
Oripple Collcrer, lisq., of Raglan Street, Clerken\^eU, 
having died only two days before, ftud haling eon- 
stitiited him his sole heir and legatee. That active 
and intelligent parish officer, Mr. Pyhus, imme- 
diately forwarded the necessary intimation to the 
Coroner, and tha inquest will he held this evening at 
tlie Kiddy’s Arms, Hustle Street" 


I bad lost all — name, existence, thirty 
thousand p»mndK, everything — for about four 
hundred pounds in gold and notes. 

“So I suppose,” I said, as he who was 
hanged pauae^ “ that you gave younself up 
with a view of re-establishing your identity ; 
and, failuig to' do that, you were hanged for 
murder or arson 


I waited for a reply. had lit aiiother 

X , and. sat smoking H. Seeing that he was 
, 1 jsidged it best not to excite or aggi'a- 
vate. him by further quisedoning, but stiiyed 
his pleasure. I had not to wait long. 

“Not so.” he resumed ; what I ^came 
that night^ 1 have remained ever since, and 
am now: that is, if 1 am anything at 
all. The very day on which that para- 
graph apjienred, I set off by the eoa(di. 
My only wish was to get as far from London 
and from England as ? [loasihly could ; and, in * 
due time, we came to II nil. Hearing that Ham- 
burg was the nearest foreign port, to Hamburg 
1 went. I lived there for six months iu an 
hotel, frugally and in solitude, and ei^dea- 
vouring to learn German ; for, on uarrower 
examination of the papers in the ymeket- 
book, I guessed some portions of tbem to l)e 
written in that langa&ge. I was a f^ll sebo- 
lai*; but, at the end of six months, I had 
scraped together enough German to kuo\v 
that the dead man’s name was MUlIer ; that 
he had been in itussia, in France, aud in 
Am^ica. 1 inaiiaged to translate portions of 
a dim*y he had kept while in this latter 
country ; but they only I'elated to his impres- 
sions of the towns he had visited. He often 
alluded too, ■casually, to his ‘secret’ and* Ws 
‘ charge *; but what that secret and that 
charge were, 1 could not discover. 'I’here 
were also hints about a ‘shepherdess,* an 
‘ autelo and a ‘ blue tiger ’ — fictitious 
names I presumed for somo persoi^ villi 
wlu>m lui was connected. The great muss 
of the dociiineiits was in a (?ypher utterly 
inexplicable to my most strenuous inge- 
nuity aud research. I went by the name uf 
Muller; but i found that there were hun- 
dmls more M tillers in Hamburg, and no man 
sought me out. 

1 was in the habit of going every evening 
to a large beerhouse outside the town, to smoko 
my pipe. There genertilly sat at the same table 
witli me a little fat man in a givy groat-w»at, 
who smoked and (bunk beer incessantly. I 
was su8j)icioiis and shy of strangers ; h)ut, be- 
tween this little man and me there gradually 
grew u)) a quiet kind of tavern acquaintang;. 

One evening, when we had had a ratlier 
liberal ])otatiou of pipes mul beer, he asked 
me if 1 liad ever tasted the famous Baerische 
(ft Bavarian boor, adding, that it threw all 
other German bee is into the shade, aud libe- 
^ly offering to nay for a flask of it."* I Tvas 
in rather merry numour, and assented. Wo 
had one bottle of Havai iaD beer ; then ano- 
ther, and another, till, what with the beer and, 
the pijH^s and the wrangling of the domino , 
players, my head swam. ^ • 

“I tell you wliat,’^ said.my companion, 

" we will just have one chcjpina ot brandy. , 
I always take it after Baorischer beer. We 
will not have it here, but at the Gtum (Jam 
hard by ; which is an lionest house, kept by 
Max liombach, who is a widow’s sou.” 

1 was in that state wlieii a man having'** 
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laliieapdy had too much, is sure to want, paore, 
and 1 Mowed the man in ,.the mey 
coat. How; many chopiucs of brailBy I nad 
at the Griine Gana I know not; hut I< 
found myself in bod next mominff with an 
intolerable thirst and a iracking headache. 
M y fii’st action was to spring out of bed, and 
search in the pocket of my coat for my pocket 
book. It w^as gone. The waiters and the 
landlord were summoned ; but no one kneiv 
anything about it. 1 had been brought 
‘ home in a caiTiage,^ very inebi-iated, by 
a stout man in a grey great-coat, -who 
said he was tny friend, helped me upstairs, 
and assisted me to undress. The investigation 
ended with a conviction that tiie man in 
the ^ey coat was the thief. He luul ma- 
nifestly been tempted to the robbery by no 
pecuniary motive; for the whole of my re- 
xoaining stock of bank-notes, which I always 
kept in the pocket-book, I found in my waist- 
coat pocket neatly rolled up. 

That evening 1 walked dowm to the beei*- 
house where 1 usually met my friend — not 
with the remotest idea of seeing him- but 
with the hoj'je of eliciting some information 
as to wdio and "what he was. 

To my surprise he Avas sitting at his accus- 
tomed tabic, smoking and drinking as usual ; 
and, to my stern salutation, replied with a 
good liumourcd hope that my head wjis not 
any the worse for the hranntwein overnight. 

I want a word with you,” said 1. 

" With pleasure,” ho returned. Whereupon 
he put on liis broad-brimmed hat and fol- 
lowed me into the garden behind the liouso, 
with an alacrity that %vas quite surprising. 

“ I was drujik last night,” I commencetl. 

** iTo,” he replied, with an unmoved counte- 
nance. 

“ And ’while drunk,” T continued, “ I was 
robbed of my pocket-book.” 

‘‘ Zoj^ he repeated, With equal composure. 

" And 1 venture to assert that you are the 
person who stole it.” 

“ Zo. You are quiteMight, my son,” he re- 
turned, with the most astonishing coolness. 

“ T did take your pocket-book ; 1 have it 
here. See.” 

He tapped the breast of bis grey great- 
coat ; and, I could clearly distinguish, through 
the cloth, the square fonn of ray pocket-book 
with its groat clasp in the middle. 1 spraAg 
at him immediately, with the intention of 
wrench^ it from him; but he eluded my 
grfusp nimbly, and, stepping aside, drew forth 
a rsmall silver whistle, on which he blew a 
* shrill dote. In an instant a cloak or sheet 
was thrown over my head. I felt my hands 
‘mtitiled with ^I’t but strong ligatures ; and, 
before I had time to piake one etfoi-t in self- 
defence, I s/arfp lifted off my feet and swiftly 
conveyed away, in total darkness. Presently 
we stopped, and I was lifted still higher ; was 
{placed on a seat ; a door was slammed to ; and 
the rambling motion of wheels convinced me 
that I was in a carriage. 


’ My journey must have some hours. 

We stopped from time to time : to change 
horses, I supj'ose. At the commenpement or 
the joumey 1 made frantic efforts to disengage 
myself, and to cry out. But I was so well 
gagged, and b(^imd, and muffled, that in sheer 
weariness and despair, I desisted. We halted 
atf If&t lor good. I was lifted out, and sigain 
carried swiftly along for upwards of ten 
minutes. Tlieu, from a difficulty of respira- 
tion, I concluded that I had entered a house, 
and was perhaps being borne alpng some un- 
derground passage. AVe ascended and de- 
scended staircases. I heard doors locked and 
unlocked. Finally, I was thrown violently 
down on a hard surface. The gag was re- 
moved from my mouth, and the mufflers from 
my hands ; 1 heai*d a heavy door clang to, and 
I was at liberty to speak and to move. 

My lii st care was to disengage myself from 
ilie mantle, whose folds still clung around 
me. 1 Avas ill total darkness — darkness so 
black, that at lirst I concluded some infernal 
device had been made use of to blind me. But, 
after straining my eyes in every direction, I was 
able to <liscern high above me a small circnhir 
orilice, through which permeated a minute 
thread of light. Then T became sensible that 
I Wits not bliml, but in some subterranean 
dungeon. The surface on which I was lying 
was hard and cold — a stone pavement. I 
crawled about, feeling with my liands, endea- 
voui'iiig to deliiie the liiiiiis of my prison. 
Nothing was palpable to the touch, but the 
bare smooth j>av(‘ment, and the bare smooth 
walls. *I tried for hours to iind the door, 
but could not. I shouted for help ; but iio 
man came near me. 

1 must have lain in this den two days and 
two nights — at least the pangs of hunger and 
thirst made me suppose that length of time 
to have elapsed. Then the terrible tlioiight 
possessed me that I Avas imprisoned there to 
be .starved to death. In the middle of the 
third day, as \t seemed to me, hoAvover, I 
heard a rattling of keys ; one grated in the 
lock ; a door oj)eued, a Hood of light broke 
in upon me ; and a well-remembered voice 
cried “ Come out ! ” as one mighty do to a 
beast in a cage. 

The light Avas so dazzling that I could not 
at first distinguisli anything. But I , crawled 
to the door ; and then, standing up, found I 
wjis in a sinall courtyard, and that opposite 
to me AH'jis my enemy, the man of the grey 
coat. 

In a grey coat no longer, however. He 
w^‘ls dressed in a scarlet jacket, richly, laced 
with gold ; which fitted him so tightly with 
the short Ixiils sticking out behind, that, under 
any other circumstances, he would have 
seemed to me inconceivably ridiculous. Ho, 
took no more notice of me than if be had never 
seen me before in liis life ; but, inei*©ly mo- 
tioning to two servants in scarlet liveries to 
take hold of me under the arms, waddled on 
before. 


rharlsB nickcuK.] 


A PEAB S^pjlET, , 


We went iu and out of half-a-dozen doors, 
nnd traversed as many small ccfurtyarda. 
The buildings surrounding them were all in 
a handsome style of architecture } and in one^ 
of them I could discern, through the ^pen 
grated windo^irs on the ground floor, several 
men in white caps and jacket. A distant 
row of copper stewpans, and a delici|us 
odour, made me conjecture that we y^re 
close to the kitchen. We stopped some 
moments, iu this neighbourhood; whether 
from previous orders, or from pure malig- 
nity towards me, I was unable then to tell. 
He glanced over his shoulder with an expres- 
sion of such infinite malice, that what with 
hunger and rage I struggled violently but 
unauccessfully to burst from my guards. At 
last we ascended a narrow but handsomely^ 
carpeted staircase; and, after traversing a 
splendid picture gallery, entered an apart- 
ment luxuriously furnished ; half library and 
half drawing-room. 

A cheerful wood fire crackled on the dogs 
in the firephice ; and, with his back towards 
it, Hto(Kl a tall elderly man, his thin grdy hair 
carefully brushed over his forehead. l*e was 
dressed iu black, had a stiff white nockcloLli, 
and a parti-coloured j’ibbou at his buttonhole. 
A few feet from him was a ta])le, covered 
with books and ])ajH‘rs ; and sitting thereat 
in a large arm-chair, wivs an old man, im- 
mensely corpulent, swathed in a I’ichly furred 
dressing-gown, with a sort of jockey cap on 
his head of black velvet, to which was at- 
taclied a hideous green shAde. The servimts 
brought me to the foot of tlii.s table, still 
ii aiding iny arms, * 

“ Monsieur M illler,” siud the man in black, 
])olitcly, and in i.xcclleiit English. “ How do 
you feel r* 

1 r(.*]}lied, indignantly, that the state of my 
liealth was not the point in question. I 
demanded to know why 1 had l>ecn trepanned, 
robbed and starved. 

‘‘Monsieur Mull'd*,” I’cturncd the m.*m in 
black, with inimoviible politeiitAs. “ You must 
excuse the apparently discourteous manner 
iii which you have been treated. The truth 
is, our house was built, not for a prison, but 
for .1 pahwe ; and, for want of proper dungeon 
;iccommodation, we wore corai)elled to utilise 
for the moment an apartment which I believe 
was formerly a wine-cellar. I liope you did 
not find it damp.” 

The man with the green shade shook his 
fat shoulders, jvs if iu suent laughter. 

“In the liivt instance, Monsieur,” resumed 
the other, politely motioning me to be silent ; 
for I was about to speak, “ we deemed that the 
possession of the pajiers in your pocket-book ” j 
(he touched that fatal book as he spoke) 
“ would have been sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of the object wc^have iu view. But, 
finding that a portion of the correspondence 
is in a dpher of wliich you alone have the 
key, we iudged the pleasure of your company 
absolutely indispensable.” 


“ 1 know no n^ore about the cipher wd its i 
key than you ido/’ f qjacfllated, “ and, before j 
heaven, ^ secret that can concern you is in I 
my keeping.” • ! 

“ You must bo hungry, Monsieur MUller,” 
pursued the man in black, taking no more 
notice of what 1 had said than if I had not 
spoken at all. “ Carol, bring in lunch.” | 

He, lately of the grey-coat, now addressed as 
Carol, bowed, retired, and presently returned ! 
with a tray covered with smoking viands and i 
two flasks of wine. The servants half Ioosened«^"j 
their hold ; my heart leapt within me, and I j 
was about to rush towards the viands, when ^ 
the man iu black raised his hand. 

“ One moment, Monsieur Mlillcr,” he said, i 
“ before you recruit your strength. Wiiryou I 
oblige by answering one question, Where } 
is ilie child ? ” I 

“ Jif, where is tlie child ? ” echoed^the man ' 
in the green shade. 1 

“ 1 do not know%” I replied, passionately ; 

“ on my honour I do not know. If you were to 
ask meforahundred years, I could nottell you ” 
“Carol,” said the man in black, with an 
unmoved countenance, “ take away the tray. 
Monsieur MUller has no appetite. Unless,” 
he added turning to me, “ you will be so good 
as to answer that little question.” • • 

“ i cannot,” I reiieatcd ; “ I don’t know, • 
I never knew.” 

‘* Carol,” said my questioner, taking up a 
new.sp:ijx‘r, and turning his back upon me, 
“take away the things. Monsieur Muller, 
good morning.” 

Ill spite of my cries and struggles I was 
dragged away. We traversed the picture 
gallery ; but, instead of descending the stair- 
case, entoiod another suite of apartments. We 
were ci'ossing a long vestibule lighted with 
lamps, and one of iny guards had stopped to 
unlock a door while the other lagged a few i 


j were ci'ossing a long vestibule lighted with 
I lamps, and one of iny guards had stopped to 
j unlock a door while the other lagged a few 
I paces behind, (they had loosened their hold of 
I me, and (v*arol was not with us,) wlien a panel 
in the wainscoat opened, and a lady in black 
— perhaps thirty yatm of age and beautiful — 
bent forward through tlie aperture. “ I heard 
all,” she said, in a rapid whisper. “ You have 
acted nobly. Be j»voof .against their tempta- 
tions, and Heaven will reward your devotW- 
uess.” 

I had no time to reply, for the door wiis 
clesed immediately. I was hunied forward 
through room after room ; until at last we 
entered a small bed-chamber simifly, but 
cfejvuly furnished. Here I was left, and the 
door was locked and barred on the outsi(^e. 
On the tabic were a small loaf of black bread, , 
and a pitcher of water. Both of these I con- , 
Burned ravenously. •• • 

I was left without further £ood for another 
entire day and night.* From myVindow, 
which was heavily grated, I could see that 
my room overlooked the court-yard where 
the kitchen was, and the sight of the cooks, 
and the smell of the hot meat drove me 
almost mad. 


WOBSS. 


fCondncted b7 


On^lie second day 1 vas again. uabered| pLaced in a bath, and dreascd in a Buit of 
into tbe presence 'of* the raan in black, and ooarae grey cloth. I asked where I wius 1 I 
the man witli the gioen shade, ^gaia the was told in the Alienation Eefuge of the 
infernal drain a was played. Again I was | Grand .Duc?hy of Sachs-Pfeigiger. 
tempted with rich food. Again, on ex-) “Can I see the liead-keeper ? ” I asked, 
pi-easing iny inability to anawiiir the question, The Herr-ober-Direktor w^s a little man 
it was ordered to be removed. wdth a shiny bald head and very white teeth. 

“ Stop 1 ” I cried desperately, as Carol was WhciM I entered his cabinet he received me 
ubont to remove tlm food, and thinking I jKi iteJy and asked me what he could do for 
might satisfy tliem with a falsehood ; “ 1 will in« ? I told him niy real name, my history, 
confess. 1 will tell all.” my wrongs ; tliat 1 was a British subjtjct, and 

, ‘‘ Speak,” said the itah in black, eagerly, f demanded my liberty. He smiled and simply 
" where is the child ” * called — “ Where is Kraus ? ” 

“ in Amsterdam,” I replied at rainlom. “ Here, Heii ” answered the keeper. 

“ Amsterdam. — nonsense ! ” said the man “ What uumber is MonSieui* ? ” 

in the greeu shade impatiently, “what has “ Number ninety-two.* 

Amsterdam to do with the Blue Tiger ] ” “ Ninety-tw'o,” repeated the Herr Direk- 

“ I need not remind you,” said tjie man in | tor, leisurely writing. “ Cataplasms ou the 

black, sarcastically, “that the name of any! soles of the feet. Worsted blisters beliind 
town ojjjpoiuitry is no answer to the question. ' the ears, a mustard plaster on the chest, and 
You know as well as 1 do Lhat the key to the ice on the head. Let it be Baltic ice.*’ 
•whereabouts of the child is there,^ and he! The abominable inflictions thus ordei’ed 
f)oifited to the i>ocket-book. . were all applied. The villain Kraus tortured 

“Yes ; echoed fne mau in the green iim in every imaginable way; and in tlie 

jshade. And he struck it. !rnid»:, of his tortures, would rcj^eat, “ Tell me 

“But, sir — ” 1 urged. j where the child is, Muller, and you sliall 

The answer was siiup]^^ “ Good morning, have your liberty ip half-an-liour.” 

Monsieur Muller.” | 1 was in the madhouse for six months. If 

. Again was I conducted back to luy prison ; ; I complained to tlic doctor of Kraus’s ill- 
again I met tbo lady in black, who ad- 'treatment ami tcmj)tatl()ns, he immediately 
ministered to me the barren consolation that | beg.an \o order cataplasnus and Ikiltic ice, 

■“ Heaven would reward niy devotedness.” Tlie bruises 1 had to show were ascribed to 
Again 1 found the black loaf and the pitcher ‘ injnH(‘s 1 had myself inflicted in tits of frenzy, 
of vvat.er, and again 1 was left a day and a | The maniacs with whoju 1 wa.s caged de- 
iiight in semi-starvation, to be again brought 1 dared, like all other maniacs, that i was out- 
foHli, tantalised, quostioued, and sent back ; ragcously mad. 

again, | One 1.*vening, .as T liiy groaning on my bed, 

“ J^erhaps,” remaj'ked the man in black, at 'Kraus enlejvd my cell. “ Get ujji,” he saiil, 
the lifth of these interviewjj, “it is gold that. | “ you arc at liberly. I wjio bnt)cd, by you 


Monsieur Miiller requires. Bee.” As he 
spoke, he opi'iied a burc'au cniuimej 'with 
bags of money, and bade me help niy.self. 


know who, with ten thousand Prussian 
thalers to get }our secret from you, if I 
c.>»uld ; but J have been bribed with twenty 


In vain I jirotestud that ail the gold injthousauil Austrian florins (which is really 
the world could not extort from me a secret j a sum worth having) to set you free. I 
which I did not ixmsess. In vaiu 1 exclaimed I shall lose my*’ phice, and have to fly ; but 
that my mime was noti^ruller ; in vain I dis- ! I will open an liotel at Frankfoii, for the 
closed the ghastly deceit 1 had practised. ! EngUmders, and make my foj-tuue. Oomo !” 
The man in black only shook his head, smiled ! lie led me clowji stairs, let mt> out of a 
jlipre^lulously, and told me — while compli- j private door in the garden; and, placing a 
men ting me for my jKJwers of invention — that bundle of clothc.s and a purse in, my hand, 
niy .sUitement confirmed his conviclion that I bade me good night. 

knew wiicre the child was. I ilressed myself, throw aw*ay the mad- 

After the next interview, as I 'was return- man’s livery, and kept W'alking along until 
ing Ut my st-irvatiou meal of bread and water, morning, when 1 c.ame to the custom-house 
the Licdfiv ill black again met me. ^ liarrier of another Graial Buch3^ 1 hn.d 

“Take courage,” she whispered. “YoHir a pa>sport reaily provided for mo in the 

<Jeliverance is at hand. Vou are to be removed jKJcket of iiiy ooat, which w as found to be 
to-night to a lunatic asylum.” perfecUy c/i rdyle, and I juisaed unquestioned. 

How my translation to a mad-house could 1 went that morning to the coach-oliice of tlie 


V»»V VV-.V 4n“oe»'"'"9 '*V — f « —W V*. 

■were eon fined m a strait waisieoat, and placed travelling, I reached Brussels, 
in a carriage, wdilch immediately set off at a I was very tliin aiKl weak with omifinemeni 
rapid pace. * We travelled all night ; and, in and privation ; but 1 soon recovered xqy health 
the early morning, arrived at a largo stone and strength. I musi say that I made up 
building. Here 1 was stripped, examined, by good living for my former compulsoiy 




■‘A S’E¥5Ei2t/'' 


alj.sti«Hnce ; and both in Brussels and in Bam, 
to wlneh I next directed my steps, f iive<l on 
the best. One evenings I entered one of the 
magnificent restaurants in the Palais Royal^ 
to dine. I had ordered my meal fi'on^ the 
ca/'/Cf when lOf^ attention waa roused by a 
small piece of paper which hdd been slipped 
between its leaves. It mi thus : — • . 

“ I'Vign to eat, but eat no fish. Renniin theuAjal 
time at your dinner, to disarm suspicion, but imiiie- 
<liau*ly ttfierwards make your way to England. Be 
.sun*, it» passing through X^ondoii, to call on ililde^ 
burger.” 

I had orrlered a sole nu gratin; but when it 
arrived, managed to throw it ])iece by piece 
under the* tabk. When I had discussed the 
reHi of my dinner, T summoned the gar^oii, 
and nske<l for iny bill. 

“ You will pay the head waiter, if you plcjise, 
!Monsicnr,” said he. 

The head waiter came. If he ha.d been a 
centaur or a sphynx I ccmld not have 
stared at him with more horror and ii&toiiish* 
tjient than I diil ; for there, in a waiter’s 
<lres.s, with a napkin over his arm, was 'JaroJ, 
the man of the grey coat. • 

*'Miil!er,” he said, coolly, bending over the 
talue. “ Your sole was poisoned. Tell mo 
where the child is, and here is an anlid<jtc, 
iin<l four hundred thou.sand francs.” 

For reply J seized tlie heavy wat(*r de- 
canter, and daslied it with all the f(»r<ie I 
could comiii.aiid, full in the old rufiian h face. 
He fell like a stone, amlll the screams of 
women, the oaths of men, and cries of d la •, 
ihxnief d la Oanh! I slipianl out of the 
restaurant and into one of tlie pas-sasres of 
outlets wliioli abound in the Palais Koyal. 
Whether the man died or not, or whether 1 
was pursued, 1 never knew. 1 gained my 
lodgings unrnole.sted, packed up iny luggage, 
and started the next morning by the diligence, 
for I{oul(»gjie. 

1 arrived in due time in Lou'don ; but 1 diil 
not call on Hildebuvger” because I did 
not know who or where Hildeburger was. 

! started the very evening of my arrival in 
iiOiohni for Liverpool, being deteiinincil to 
go 1.0 America. 1 was fearlul of icm.aining 
Til England, not only on account of my 
j)ersccutors, but, because I uaa ]>ursucd 
everywhere by the spectre of tlio real 
Miiller. 

1 look rny passage to New York in a 
ste.inier which was to sail from the Hocks in 
a wci‘k’s time. ^ It was to start on a Monday ; 
and on the Friday preceding I was walking 
about the Exchange, congratulating myself 
that 1 should soon have the Atlantic between 
myself and my pursuers. All at once 1 heard 
the name of Miiller pronofimced in a loud tone 
close behind me. I turned, and met the, gaze 
of a tall thin young man with a downy 
moustache, who was dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, and waa tucking the «nd of an 
ebonv stick. 


" Monsiem' 3d?lllleir,^ ht nodding,to me 

easily. •' 

‘‘My name la not Mkfltr,” I answered, 
boldly. • 

“ You have not yet called on BDMeburger,” 
he added, slightly elevating hit eyebrows at 
my denial. 

I felt a cold shiver pass over tne, and 
stammered, “ N — n — ^iio ! *’ 

“ We had considerable difficulty in learning 
5 'our whereabouts ? ” he went on with great 
composure. “ The lady was obstinate. Tho,.**- 
screw and the water were tried in vain ; but 
at leugth, by a judicious use of the cord d,i)d 
pullies, we succeeded.” 

1 shuddered again. 

“ Will you call, on Hildeburger now ?”* he 
resumed quickly and sharply. “ He is here 
— close by.” 

“ iVot now, not now.” I faltered. Some 
i other time.” 

“ The day after to-morrow 1 ” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered eagerly, “the day 
after to-morrow.” * 

“ Well, Saturday be it. You will meet me 
liere,*at lour in the afternoon ! Good ! l)o 
not forget. A?i revolr, Monsieur Miiller.” 

Jl(j had no sooner uttered thesa words than 
he turned and di.sapp<iai‘ed among the crawj 
of merchants on ’Change. 

1 could not doubt, by his naming Satui^ay, 
as the day for our meeting, that he had some 
inkling of my intended dejiarture. Although 
L had pi^id my iiassage to New York,'! 
determined to forfeit it, and to change my 
course so as to evade my persecutors. 1 
entered a shijiping-office, and learnt that 
a good steamer would leave George’s Dock 
at ten that same night, for Glasgow. And 
to Glasgow for the present I m^e up my 
mind to go. 

At a ipiarter before ten I was at the dock 
with my luggage. It was raining heavily, and 
tliere was a dense fog. 

“ This way for the Glasgow steamer — this 
way,” cried a man irjp, Guernsey shirt, “ this 
way, your honour. I’ll carry your trunk !” 

He" took up ray trunk as he spoke, and led i 
the way down a ladder, across the decks of , 
two or three steamers, and to the gangwajPot 
a fourth, wdiere a man stood with dark bushy 
whiskers, tlresseil in a pea-coat, and holdings 
lig^hted iaateni. 

Is this the Glasgow steamer ? ” I asked. 

‘.All right !” answered the man witlrtiie lan- 
tern. “ Look sharp, the 1 >ell’e a-going to ring.’* 
Bemember poor .Jack, your honour,” said 
the man in the Guernsey, who had carried luy ^ 
trunk. 1 gave him sixpence and stepjied on * 
board. A bell began to ring, and thei*e ikas* 
great confusion on board witTi hauling of 
ropes and stowing of lUggagSa ‘[jj^ie^teumer 
seeineil to me to be inu»lei*rfbly dirty and 
crowded with' goods ; juid, to avoid the crush, 

I stepi>ed aft to the wheel. In due time wo 
had worked out of the dock and were steaming 
down the Mersey. 




“ How long will the run to Olxtfegow take, yello'w clrc5<s. I have pined in the Inquisition 
think you, my inan^? ** I asked of the man at at Itome.r I have he^ caged in the madhouse 
the wheel. He stared at me ae he did at Constantinojde, with tfie rabWo to throw 
not understand roe, and muttered soine unin- stones and mud at me through tlie bars. I 
telligible w'Ords. I repeated the questloh. 'have been branded iu the back in the hagnes 


I turned round, and saw to my horror the Aiu last, having been accused of a crime I 


young man with the ebony cane and the did not commit, I was condemned to death. 


(lowii}'' moustache. Upon the scaffold they asked me " Where is 

“ I am kidnapped • ” T cried. Let me the child 1 ” Of course there could be no 

have a boat. Where is the ca[)tain ? *’ answer, and I was 

“ Hero is the captain,” said the young man, Just then, Margery, my servant, who never 
as a fiercely bearded man came up the com- will have the discriniinatioii to deny me to 
paiiion-'ladder. ** Captain Miloschvich of the ini])ortiinatc visitors, knocked at the door, 
Iiuponal Russiun ship Fyi-oscaplie, bound to jmd told me that I was wanted in the surgery. 
St. Petersbui'g, M. MUller. ^ As Captain I went down stairs, and found Mrs. Walking- 
Miloschvich speaks no English you will shaw, Johnny Walkingshaw*s wife, who told 
permit gie to act as interpreter.” me that her “ master ” was took ali over 

Although I feared from his very presence like,” and quite “ stroaken of a heap.” 
that my case was already hopeless, I en- Johnny Walkingshaw is a member of the 
treated him to explain to the captain that ancient order of Sylvan Brothers ; and, as I 
there was a mistake ; tlii^t I was bound for am club doctor to the Sylvan Brothers, he 
Glasgow, and that I desired to be set on has a rig])t to my medical attendance for tlie 
shore directly. .sum of four shillings a year. Whenever he 

“ Captain Miloschvich,” .«.aid the yomi^ has taken an overtjose of rough cyder he is 
man, when he had translated my speech, and apt to be ‘‘ stroaken all of a heap ” and to 
received the captain’s answer, “ begs you to Rend for me. I was the more annoyed at 
understand that there is no mistake ; that you being obliged to walk to Johnny Walking- 
are not bound for Glasgow, but for St. Peters- shaw’a cottage at tw’O in the morning, b^ 
burg ; and that it is quite impossible for | cause the wretched man bad been cut short 
him to set you on shore here, seeing that he ■ in his story just as he was about to explain 
has positive instructions to set you on shore j the curious surgical problem of how he was 
ill Cronstadt. Furthermore, he feels it Ids resuscitated. Wlren i returned he was gone, 
duty to add that should you, by any words and 1 never saw him more. Whether ho 
or actions, attempt to annoy or disturb the was mad and had hanged himself, or whether 
crew or passengers, he will be coiniielIe<l to he was sane and had been hanged according 
put you in irons, and place you in the bottom to law, or whether he had ever been hanged 
of the hold/* or never been hanged, aj c points I liave never 

The captain frequently nodded during quite adjusted in my mind, 
these remarks, as if he perfectly understood ! : 

their purport, although unablo to exprass PTfTrrRV^ T^r tttr prijw 

them; and, to intimate his entire eomci- iJCiUiiJiib ilN iJll. XlKiii. 

deuce he touched his wrists .-ind aucles 5 , 

li I had not been rf. fool I stoidd have el.Ua, you k”,ow ; 

resigned myself to my fate. But I was so ^ girauge dreams to tell you, 

maddened with misiortune, that I sprang on l^xctures 1 have none to show, 

the young man, hoping to kill him, or to be 

killed myself and to be thrown into the sea. Toll you glorious scenes of travel ? 

But I was chained, beaten, and thrown into Nay, my child, tliat cannot be, 

the hold. There, among taiTed ropes, the I have seen no foreign countries, 

stench of tallow-casks, and the most appallipg Marvels none on land or sea. 

sea-sickness, 1 lay for days, fed with mouldy 

bjacuiU^aud putrid water. At lengtJi we Yet strange sights in truth I witness, 

arrived kt Cronstadt. • „ And 1 g.se uDdl I tire ; 

AU I can tell you, or I know of Eussia is, Wondrous p.otur.^ chauguig ever, 

that EtHuewhere in it there is a river, and on ’ ^ *** 

that river a fortress, and in that fortress a i . • w t 

ce^i, and in that cell a knout. Seven yeai-s of ^ itlTck^ nitch*- whhiU inTr* 

n,y.eswtence‘wero p^ed in that cell under Cuhld in nXiy fold, a Oregou. 

the hishpLS /if that kiKJht, with the one horrible Glariutr as if turn’d at bay. 

S iestiori dinnihg in my ears, “ Where is the 

^ ” And a knight in dismal armour 

How I escaped to incur worse tortures it On a winged eagle came, 

is bootless to tell you. I have swept the To do battle with this dragon ; 

streets of Palermo os a convict, in a hideous His towering evest was all of flame. 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 

What is it you ask me, darling? 

All inj'^slories, cliild, you know ; 

1 have no strange dreams to tell you, 
l^xctures 1 have none to show. 

Toll you glorious scenes of travel ? 

Nay, my child, tliat cannot be, 

I have seen no foreign countries, 
Marvels none on laud or sea. 

Yet strange sights in truth I witness, 
And 1 gflze until 1 tire ; 

Wondrous pictures, changing ever, 

As 1 look into the fire. 

There, lost night, 1 saw a cavern^ 
Black as pitch ; within it lay 
Coiled in many folds a dragon, 
Glaring as if turn’d at bay. 


And a knight in' dismal armour 
On a winged eagle came, 

To do battle with this dragon ; 

His toweling oveat was all of flame. 
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Ab 1 p:azed tbo dragou faded, 

, , And, iuptead) sato Pluto crowne^, 

, By a lake of buriiiog to ; 

Spirits dork were crouching round. 

• 

That was gone, and lo ! before me, • 

A cathedral vast and grim; . 

I could almost hear the orgro 

Eoll along the arches dim. • . 

As I watched the wreathfed pillars, • 

A thicsk grove of palms an>se, 

And a group of swarthy Indiana 
' Stealing on some sleeping foes. 

Stay ; a cataract glancing brightly. 

Bashed and sparkled ; and beside 

Lay a broken marble monster, 

Mouth and eyes were staring wide. 

Then I saw a maiden wreathing 

Starry flowers in garlands sweet ; 

Did she see the fiery serpent 

That was wrapped about her feet ? 

That fell crashing all and vanished , 

And T saw two armies close — 

I could almost hear the clarions • 

And tlie shouting of the foes. 

i 

They were gone ; and To ! bright angels. 

On a barren mountain wiltl, 

Ihiised appealing arms to Heaven, 
lienring^up a little child. 

And T gazed, and gazed, and slowly 
i Oiithered in my eyes sad tCMirs, • 

1 , And the fiery pictures bore me 

{ Back through distant breams of years. 

I Once again I tasted sorrow, • 

With past joy was once more gay, 

Till the shade had gathered round luc 

And tlic fire had died away. 

the house will be turned out of window. Let 
him look at a friend's faoe. The rdioefts will 
so decidedly fall in, that the fmse will become 
no face, fiut a hollow mould. Let him look 
into* the bottom of a teacup. For a minute 
he may see it as it is ; but— 0, hocus, focus — 
in the twinkling of an eye, it has tunied in- 
side out. It has no hollow, but is nil solid. 

Let him look at a framed picture hung 
against the wall. It will seem to be, not 
hung against the wall, but to be let into it 

The frame will appear to surround it like 
moat. There is a pretty instrument for turn- 
ing every thing hindside foremost I If it 
were possible to take a bird’s-eye view of the ' 
Whole world ihrougli a pseudoscope, and get 
it all at ono time into meus, every mountain 
would appear to bo a valley, every valley 
wouhl exalt itself into a mountain. Such 
abasement of the lofty, and such exaltation 
of the lowly, such bringing forwaifl of the 
backward, and putting backward of the for- 
ward, is eil'ected by two simple prisms of 
glass — properly focussed. 

Again, a couple of flat daguerreotype pic- 
tures of any scene are put into a little tox. 
When tlujy are looked at in a couple of re- 
flectors properly arranged, the scene itself 
seems lo be visible in bold relief. So,^ for 
example, we may perchance look in upon tile . 
river Volga flowing betwetm its banks, and 
inspect the jnles and works of a great un- 
linisUed bridge, forming a track partly across 
the tide from bank to bank, eveiT’ post as 
round and real as though the river and its 
banks and the great w^’k there in iirogress 
had been motlelled by the fairies. Goelho 
tells a stoiy of a fairy W’ho was carried about 
by a mortal in a small box, through the 
chinks of which there could be seen her 
sumptuous ]3alace. Here is a box of about 
the same size, containing any fairy-scene that 
by the help of photomaphy we may be dis- 
po.sod to conjure up. It is called the Stereo- 
scope. And of what use is its magic ? To 
go no farther than tljg particular picture just 
suggested, of very great use. The Emperor 
of all the Russias is in a great hurry for the 
completion of the bridge therein represented* 

He used to make frequent long expeditiDAs 
to the works, and if he remained long absent, 
the architect never seemed to him to be suf- 
ficiently industrious. The architect now 
saves all trouble to his imperial master, and 
maintcaius liis own cretlit, by ha viiigm^ couple i 

of*truc and undeniable copies of the works ) 
taken once a fortnight by the sun, and sent to : 
St. Petersburg. There they are pu^ int<f a | 
stereoscope, with which the emperor may sit* i 
in lus own room, and in which he may c^pntj • i 
every dam and post, see every*ripple of the 1 
distant tide. • , 

The pseudoscope is <of the osanKj parentage ^ 
as the stereoscope. In speaking of pliot^ 
graphy we said about the stereoscope, that it 
was invented some years since by Professor 
Wheatstone to illustrate his discovery of the 

j THE STEREOSCOPE. 

1 TiiEflF. is a gootl deal of romance to be 

1 found even in the details of pure science, and 

1 a book of wonders could very* well be made 
out of what luigiit be called the social history 
i of optical discoveries. Much of it would be 
cjo-ex tensive with a liistory of the black arts 
— dark sciences that often get their darkness 
out of ligtit. 

Every otie has been told that the old 
priests f)C Egypt and of Greece were better 
skilled in optics than in necrojnancy ; that 
many an awful ghost, riding upon a cloud, 

! w^as the result of liocussing and focussing. 
Any commentator is entitled to fiuj>])ose 
that an old form of incantation (said to 
liave had a niore sacred origin) has be- 
come slightly corrupted by the exchange of 
convertible letters in the lapse of time, mid 
was, in the first instance, really hocus, focu.s. 

! Let him take up a pseudoscope, and look 
; through it, ]>roperly focussed, l^et him look 
at some man on the other side of the way. 
He will not appear to be on the other side at 

1 all, tlio street will have come in doors, and 

i 
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principles of binoonljir vision. .As We are to catch the delicate distmetious of outline, 
now, Wwever, treating sjiecifically of the light and shade existing in the same land- 
atereoscojKJ and not incidentally, we shall go scape or figure, as^ifc would appear seen frgm 
into aiittJe more detail, as to the ifistory of two points at a distance of only two and a half 
the instrument. ‘inchesfrom each other. Atthe beginning of the 

Although Professor Wheatstone’s disco- year* eighteen humlred and thirty-nine, pho- 
very was alluded to in HerbeiHi Mayo’s Out- tography became known, ^nif' Mr. Wheat-^ 
lines of Ph^^siology in the ye;ir eighteen stone,. not slow to perceive that the sun would 
hiindreti and thirty-three, it was not until sui^ply his stereoscope with pictures of the 
the twenty-first of June eighteen Imndred necessary accuracy, soon obtained from Mr. 
and thirty-eight that Prufnsw)r AVheat- Talbot 8tcreoReo]>ic I'alhotypes of statues, 
» , stone detailed the true theory of binocular buildings, jind even living persons. The first 
Vision, together with a descrij>tion ami clia- Daguerreotypes were produced for JNlr. 
gram of his illustrative apparatus, wtneu he Wheatstone by M. Pizeau and M. Claudet. 
there first called the Stereoscope, (after tw'o The application of the stereo8co]>e to photo- 
Greek woiSIb meaning “ solids — see ”) before graphy having been communicated by Mr. 
the 'Reyal Society, in a jja]^r ; for which, in Wlieatstone to M. Quetelet, B})ecuueJis being at 
eighteen hundred iuid forty, he was awarded the same time sent, was made public in the 
the RoyiU Medal. The stereoscope was after- bulletins of the Brussels Academy for October, 
wande produced and explained by Mr. eighteen hundred and forty*one. Eight or 
Wheatstime at the Newcastle meeting of the nine years afterwards, Sir David Brewster 
Briti.sh Association in September, eighteen ht‘lped to po])ulari9e*the idea by prompting 
hundred and thirty-eight. The form of iustru- M. Dubosq Soleil (as \vc have elsewhere said) to 
ment then exhibited remains to tins day the consl ruction of a number of stereoscoj)es, 
the most efficient that has been constructed, in wlk*ch, by Iho use of a couple of serai-lenses 
It is the most beautiful, because it is the sim- with theh* edges directed towards ejich otlier, 
plest ; it is the most useful, l>ecausc it can a fiirm of instnimeui was obtained very con- 
be applied to the infli»ectiou of all drawings venient for the J)aguerrw>tvpist, who deals 
made upon the stei-roscopic principle, wln-it- rarely in hirge ))ietures. This instrument is 
ever may be tlieir size, and it is capable of a slight nKHlilication of the second form of 
every kind of adjustment. A very little ex- stereoscope — the roiracting — suggested by the 
ercise of ingenuity has salficed to make it also original discoverer. The old ivllecting in- 
not less portable thjui any other, for it is made slnunent, the first form, remains, however, 
on the lazy-tongs principle, and can bo o]>enod for all i>nrjK>Kt!S of experiment an(l study, as 
and packed like scissors. Of this instruiucnl, well as ibr many pui'poaes of common use, by 
when first shown t§ the British Association, tar the best. 

one literary journalist, expressing the opinion Jief'U**. we proceed to an account of the 
of the time, now perfectly confirmed, said that steps which led up to the discovery of the 
it rendered the phenomena of douOle vision, ster<*oseojje, anil of somci fact.s in nature 
about which volume ujam volume have l)eeii which it j»roves and illustrates, we should 
written, clear to the comprehension of cln)<l-;sny two or three worils about the method 
hood; and by a contrivance so simple, that . of investigatitm alw) illustrated by it. i\lr. 
when once seen, anynersem can construct a j Wljeatstmie is Professor of Exjiorimental I’hi- 
copy in an h<iur. lim importance of the | )os4q>}i3’^ in King’s CoJh'ge, London, and one 
discovery was recognised at once on all | of the most successful of the e.xperiniental 
sides. ^ I philosophers o£ our own lime. Down in the 

In a report of that meeting of the Asso- vaults of King’s College we rein ember seeing, 
elation, published in the same year, jt is I years ago, a great array of wdres which we 
recorded, that “Sir David Brewster was were tt»id belonged to an exyierimeut of Mr. 
aSHw-id that the members couM scarcely judge, Wheatstone's then in hand. Thgse wires 
fi’oni the veiy brief ami modest ac( 30 unt were, the unboiu electric telegraph, which 
given of this principle, and the instrument cam^ into life xmt of the oxperimontK of Mr. 
devised for illustmting it, of its extreiye AVheatstone ou electrical velocity. The dis- 
beauty and generality. He considered it one covery of the steroo8cof)e furnishes an iiite- 
of the 4 »iu.st valuable optical papers which resting illustration of the method by which 
had been ynesenb^d to the section.” Wh* the chief ojK^rations of experimental philoso- 
John Herschel, on the same occasion, justly phy are conducted. The surest way to get 
‘CdlhracUjrisod tlie discovery as “one of the a seci'et out of nature — if one is clever enough 
•most curious and beautiful for its siinjiU- to do it-— is to overreach Jier : to cutrap her 
5cit|»* in the entii-e range of experimental into a confession by compelling her to work 
optics.” • under unheard of conditions. She cannot 

At that rim&f)hoto#rap}iy was an nnlieard go to w*ork on fresh material of your own 
of science, anrF there <icoul(l be usol in the choosing without betraying some part of her 
stereoscope only drawings made by the hand mf«ie of setting about business. If all the 
of an artist. Geometric figures, and a few iiitormation that you want is not to be had 
simple sketches could be made, but the eye 1 by playing the mystevioua mother one trick, 
of the best artist was not accurate enough 1 try her wiili aaothar and another. The 
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secrets of double vision, wluch could never 
luive been either thought out or rjiscouered 
by a mere watching of nature at l»er daily 
work, have been wormed out of her by such 
tricks or sueh experiments. I 

Place any irregular or angular solid H)ody 
oil the table IJefore you. CUm each eye in 
turn, while you observe the object jicctyately 
with the other. You will not fiiil to oT)8e|L've 
that a slight— but very sensible — dideresioe 
exists between the resulte of the two sights 
taken from two points in the same head at 
the same object The points of eight in the 
two eyes are of otniree dilfcrent, and by 
tJie laws of perspective it is easy to de- 
termine tliat the views of the same thing 
taken from those two points could not l>e 
identical That is very obvious and very 
sim)>le. Yet that simple ol>servatiou is the 
whole basis of the theory of the sLereo- 
Hcope, and it had not betni made or rather 
when ina<lc had been always set asi<le as iui- 
inaterial, before Professor Wlieatstoue built 
upon it one of the most beautiful littU: disco- 
veries that grace tlie science of 011 % day. j 
There is a reason, thought Mr. Wlieafstone, j 
foi* tills djfrereuce. It had lieen ooiniaonJy ; 
supposed that single vision with two eyes only | 
resulted from the falling of the same point of i 
the picture formed by an object on the same ; 
point in eacli eye. Put that is what can take j 
j Jace only in the case of a painted landsca^x*. 1 
If we look at a Claude or a Canaletto the : 
eyes both see the same jiicture, and botfl seej 
it in precisely the same way, but the result 1 
is that they see it as a fiat painting on can- 
vas, and ai*e so convinced of its thitness, that j 
the best skill in shadow and ])erspectivc wdll 
lint cause the houses to look really solid, 
the liiiJs really to ai»pear as lumps arising 
on a bi’oad Hat earth. The Viest piotuie will j 
not, as an illusion, stand the test of two! 
ev^^'S, Put if we look at it witli one eye, j 
the painter can cheat that. If one eye be j 
Hot allowed to compare n<»tes with its neigh- • 
bour, ami to see tlie objects w^bieU proleas to j 
lie one behind another frean a second pouit of 
\iev/, ihcn accurate lights and sliadows in a 
picture, corresponding to the real light in the 
room, will be assumed sis cvid<nioc of sictual 
solidity. In a landscape ilmt consisted of 
real fields and trees, or in a real street, one 
eye could liave obtained not much more 
evidence thou that, and tlie miivl, satisfied to 
get the utmost evidence attainable, would 
uj)on that have founded a conclusion. For 
this reason, connoisseurs may be seen often 
shutting one eye when they examine a 
painting. If use be made of a hollow tube, 
or a roll of paper, which is the same thing, in 
each a way tliat the frame, and all surround- 
ing objects of compariaoii are carefully ex- 
cluded, the cheat peipetittted ujKin one eye 
by a reWly good pictuw is very complete 
indeed. 

Leonardo da Vinci noticed tliis method of 
cxamiiung a picture with one eye, and is tlie 


only person who before our times liad rca- 
soiled on the matter. 3Je pointed ollt, that 
il you look at a solid globe with one eye 
it concdhls a certain j^ce o4 background, 
whiah to the other eye is visible; and if you 
change the eye you change tlie background, 
so tliat, as he said, except a certain part 
liehind the globe invisible to both eyes, the 
solid body is in a certain sense transparent. 
He thought that the iiu|)ossibility of cheating 
two eyes wiili a jiicture lay in the impossi- 
bility of getting at this state of affairs in the 
background. M r. Wfieatstone observes j ustly, ‘ 
that liad the philosophic painter taken any 
other solid than a ball on which to found 
his illustration, he would have obsciwed not 
only ilie diflerence in the backgroundf but 
also the difference between the two pei'spec- 
lives- J15ut he did not. Mr. Wheatstone, 
therefore, Avas the first who called distinct 
attention to this very obvious, but, Neverthe- 
less, practically new fact in the theory of 
vision. 

Then the expeiiiinenter said to himself: 
The old ilieory which supposed an identity 
beiviieeh the pictures jiaiutied at the same 
time on the two eyes being false, there 
must lie something more in the disparity 
tlian a mere necessary awkwardness result- 
ing IVuni the iiniio.ssibiliiy of having *t^o , 
eyes in one place. If the jiossessiou of two 
eyes only caused a confusion to be got over 
by habir, we two-eyed pi^ople should be all 
really Avorse off than Polyphemus. Why 
have A^’e tw^o eyes 1 Tliat was the question 
which Mr. Wheatstone entrapped Natiive 
into answering. The trap set by him was the 
stereoscope. 

One could not easily imagine any apparatus 
simpler hi its construction, himee it was not 
possible twenty years ago, by aid of photo- 
graphy, to obtain on pajier or silver two 
sketches of the same scene, having only the 
minute difference in tlie point of view that 
Aivouhl exist between the two points of sight 
furnished to man bv Nature — Avhich are 
about two-and-a-balr inches distant from 
each other in an ordinary adult head — ^Mr. 
Wheatstone took tlie simple forin.s of cubes 
and other, solid mathematical figures, plaaiwg 
them before him, and carefully making two 
sketches of each, corresponding to the two 
appearances jiresented by it to the two eyes. 
Iliey w^ere obvious and easy of dejiiction. 
They were made simply in oullin«^ and in 
enSh case, of course, were evidently flat 
copies. Let iiB take the example of the cube. 
I'liesc, the experimental philosopher tlieii 
reasoned, are the images of the cube sepa-* 
rafely presented to each eye ; flat outljpe^ 
evidently. Let me contrive isow to look at 
them in such a way that tliN right ^*ye shall 
see only its oavh projier picaurif a.s I have 
ilrawu it from its own proper [loint of view, 
and the left eye the other picture, and that 
they shall fall as they do in nature with their 
respective differences upon corresponding,^ 
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parts of the two eyes. What will be the nearer to the eye, whicli are more distant j 
resvilfr? .. from it'. , I 

The instrument was soon made. Two bits Since the same object, say a jug of punch, j 

of looking-gtlass placed back to Ifeck were throws a larger image on the eye in pro- j 

arranged in the form of a broad letter V, -portion to its nearness, and since there are ; 

their angle a right angle and their mirrors few 'positions in which it is not nearer to one I 

looking outwards. On two little walls placed eye than to tlie other, the two* images seen at j 

at equal distances beyond the mirrors, the one ijime by the two eyes can rarely be quite 

two i)ictures of the cube were hung and care- al&e in size, and so there occurs another i 
fully adjusted so that the two images should be interference with the identity of the two | 
j oflected in precisely the right way. Then an pictures. Having reflected upon this matter,, | 
observer, placing his nose at the point of the V, Mr. Wheatstone drew two circles differing ! 
" Und looking with one eye into one mirror, and somewhat in their size, and presented by j 
with the other eye into the other mirror means of his stereoscope one to each eye. I 
would, of course, see with each eye its own He did not see two circles. Though different | 
distinct view of the cube, as it had been they coincided, and presented the impression | 
sketched. What, then, was the result 1 Not a of a circle intermediate in size between the i 
confusion of two sketches* but a complete re- two. Beyond certain limits; that is to say, ! 
production of the cube itself in all its' wholeness beyond the utmost difference of this kind that j' 
of length, breadth, and depth. The illusion can occur in any case of vision with two eyes || 
was peAect. The instrument so constructed, — when each eye squints outwards ; no such i| 
and here rudely described, was a reflecting coincidence can take place in the stereoscoiJe ' 
stereoscope ; and, by its use, Mr. Wheatstone l»etwccn two outlinea of unequal magnitude, 1 
was able to demonstrate so simply th.at all Q’he mind, however, never does more than its * 
could understand, and no man could dispute assigiped work in the way of fiisicn. Whoever | 
the fact, that the use of two eyes is to obtain wears a pair^of spectacles with one glass ii 
two pictures from different points of view, blue and the other yellow, will not see sur- 
and that the use of the differences that exist rounding objects coloured green. The ditfe- 
ill the two images of ever}" solid object so seen rent impressions ma<lc upon liis two eyes will i! 
is io assure to the mind the idea of depth not in that case mingle, but — sometimes one 
or distance. predominating, and sometimes the, other — ' 

Mr. Wheatstone reflected in his mirrors a he will see things always tinged either with [' 
pair of real cubes. When they were so blue or yellow, sometimes with one colour 
placed that they threw upon the eyes in the ana soinel lines with the other, but always 
due way two pictures so differing, that they with only one of Ihe two colours at one lime, 
represented the two (ispccts of a single cube as One of the odilcst and most instructive 
seen by the two eyes, there was a single results • of experiment with the reflecting 
cube seen in relief : when they were so ad- stereoscope, detailed by Mr. Wheatstone — one 
justed that each eye receive«l a precisely wdiich creates artificially a comjilete chao.s of ; 
similar impression, though two solid forms the laws of vision — we must endeavour in ihe ’ 
were looked at, the mind believed that it saw next place to ex])lain. In order to do so, we * 
only the flat picture of a cuIhj. I need not must make use of and first understand a 
multiply such illustrations of a fact already technical expression — ojitic axes, AVhat are 
placed beyond dispute. optic axes ? .Place upon the table before yu>i 

A great many experiments could be made one small stone, and look at it with both ,[ 
with the reflecting stereoscope by a philo- your eyes. I'lie line draw'll from the stone ) 
sopher gifted witlijProfeB.sor Wheatstone’s inge- at which you are. looking through the centre 
nuity ; a great many experiments were really of one eye-ball is one oj>tic axis, and the ; 
made, and more secrets were in flict dis- line from the same point, through the other 
©ot'crcd. eye-liall, is the other axi^. On the stone, ’ 

Of course the nearer any object is to wlien you look at it, the lines of course con- 
the tw’o eyes, the greater is the discre- verge. Look at the stone from a consider- ! 
pHUcy between the pictures of it seen by able distance, and the t\yo lines or axes run j 
them, and the moi'c vivid the notion of relief, for a long way side by side ; look at it from : j 
Of di^viut objects the views taken by both a distance of three inches, and the lines con- | 
eyes ard^almok identical, and we judge of the verge very rajddly; in other words, they 
reality of the whole (listant scene as the one- form, when they meet on the stone, in the 
eyed ipan judges of all things visible. We first case a small angle, and in the last-case a || 
•judge by experience and comparison, by the large one. Very well. Now, as you come |j 
•eijg^cts of light and shade, and by conclusions nearer to the stone in walking from a corner d 
drawn froiii»tho moveriienls of the head, of the room towards the table, the optic axes 'I 
which enable^ *-us note how the view converge upon it gradually more and more, 
changes as\ve change theixnntof observation, at the same time that the image of the stone 
In looking with a single eye tliiougli a micro- enlarges on ihe retina. It is a familiar ex- 
scope at crystals or other objects, every observer perience that things in motion become larger 
knows how difticult it is to avi>id iniscon- on the eye as they approach us, smaller as 
ceplion as to which parts of an object are they recede. At the same time, while they 
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approach the optic axes converge more to- 
wards, them, ana again the said axes become 
more nearly parjillel as they are departing. 
Now it was no hard matter Ibr Professor 
*\’7heatstone so to adjust pairs of pictures ou 
Ijie moveable ^alls of his rcf^^cting stereo- 
scope OB that all ordinary experience should 
in this matter be contradicted. » 

. In the first place, he arranged the stereo- 
scopic pair on arms moveable only in a circle, 
so that the images in tlie two mirrors should 
always be of the same size, being formed by 
pictures always at a like disLaiice from the 
miri'ors, but that the eyes should be obliged 
in following the movements of the pictures to 
vary the degree of convergence of the optic 
axes. He foi^nd that as the convergence of 
tlie optic axes lessened (suggesting distance) 
the perceived size of the imago grew upon the 
mind, and it seemeil to become smaller SiS the 
xjonvergence was increased. The real size of 
the image was, as we have said, unaltered. In 
nature, as the con vergeiice of the axes h. ssens, 
the size of tho image lessei^^, but its* per- 
ceived magnitude reinains the same ; because 
the mind, at all reasonahle distances, insen- 
iiibly, through habit and experience, forms a 
pretty equal and just conception of the size 
of objects. 

The experiment, jus.t cited, was then re- 
versed. Ily simply sliding the two pictures 
nearer to the mirrors, the size of the image j 
thrown ujKni each eye was enlarged, but the I 
position of the images upon thf‘ mirrons not j 
being shifted, in observing them the incliiia- 1 
tion of the optic axes was not altered. The | 
alterations in size were y)crceived accurately, ' 
and while the picUii’es were moved lo ami! 
fro, the image*, enlarging and diminishing, | 
cheated the iniiid in ;i, fresh manner ; it aj)- 
peared in the most evident way to be moving 
I jack wards and forwards. And yet, observe 
llie curious distinction, whenever it stood 
still, and whatevei’ might be«tlien its per- 
•ccived size, there was no apparent change in 
its positloJi. it never seemed to have moved 
at all. It always ajqjeiired, when motionless, 
to be at one aiul the same distance fi om the 
eye, because the oiiief measure of distance — 
the amount of convergence of the optic axes 
— never altered, 

A similar delusion was elicited in the com- 
panion experiment, wherein though the real 
size of the imago never altered, tlie degree of 
■ convergence of the axes being made constantly 
to vary, caused it apparently to increase and 
decrease. In that case, while the picture 
grew or dwindled, as wo know by experieiice 
that it would increase upon the eye or 
dwindle if advancing or receding, yet, for all 
that it never seemed to move. It stood still 
enlarging like tho dog that grew into a hip- 
jjopotamus before the eyes of Dr. Faustus, 
Nevertlieless, whenever the trial ceased, 
whatever change hjvd been made in the 
position of the stereoscopic ])late8 was 
represented to the eye us a ditference of dis- 
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tance : the image liad got|«ap|>arent1y, ilito a 
new place, bebause the inclination of the axes 
ceased to •be the same. Thus, « we may l>e 
itold to look at an object in this magic instru- 
ment advancing and receding without chang- 
ing place, and changing place without being 
observed to move. A state of things utterly 
contradictory and confusing, searctdy or not 
at all conceivable, because it never has been 
in the experience of .my man from Adam 
downwai-ds, until Mr, Wheatstone learned to 
detect and recombine and make experiments* 
upon the first principles of vision in his new 
instrument, the stereoscope. 

Enough has been said to show the great 
value and importance of the stereoscope to a 
])lulosophical investigator of the laws of siglit. 
When 'we^Dcfore spoke of this instrument wo 
said that, apart from its ydiilosophical use, it 
was employed only as a toy. It i# to bo 
purchased now — in its less perfect forms— 
in all toy-shops ; and the use to which it is 
put commonly by the photographer, though 
agreeable, is unimportant. The stereoscope 
itself, Jiowever, is not only of philosophical 
importance, it admits of many really valuable 
practical applications. We need refer only 
to what has been already said of the difficulty 
experienced by the microseojnst in deterniln- 
ing with one eye whether ci-ystals and other 
objects seen by him are hollow or solid. It 
j a sovereign lie looked at throui^h a microscope, 

I the Queen’s head upon it will as often ajjpear 
jto be sunk into the coin as to standout in 
1 relief from it. Now, however, when phuto- 
I graphic coi)ies can be taken of objects seen in 
■ the field of the mieroscoiie, it will suflice to 
I tiike two copies of the 8.amc object, with the 
j due angle of dilference between their points 
of view, luul place them in a stereoscope. 
The power of two c'.yos wdll bo then brought 
to bear upon the object seen with one eye 
only through tlio glasses of the microscope,' 
and a correct impression will be formed of 
its relative ilimensions. 

Having explained thSr principle, we do not 
think it worth while to discuss the construc- 
tion of the ditferent forms of stereoscope now 
in use. In the refracting instmment, in-* 
vented afterw.ards by Mr. AVheatstone, as 
convenient for the examination of small 
pictures, prisms ore used to deflect the 
rays of light proceeding from the pictures ; 
refracted are there substituted for W'^ected 
ima.^es. 

Of tills instrument the small portable 
stereoscope in common use is a modiflcatioif 
suggested by Sir David Brewster. Its pair 
of prisms are the two halves of a comm«Si 
lens. An ordinary lens having been cut 
in half, the cut edges ase tuif^d oujrwards, 
and the two half circles, or thia edges of the 
two prisms so made, are directed towartls 
each other. They are placed about two 
inches and a half apart, with a power of 
adjustment tliat enables them to be presented 
accurately to any pair of eyes, so that each 
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eye '^of the fwiir jnfij look precisely through of relief being suggested by the presence 
the centre of the half lens presented to it. of some signs, the eyes at hrst are apt 
Under suqIi prisms the stereoscopic pictures to dwell upon them, and are not dis- 
are adjusted. ' ^ «. e posed to be immediately disturbed in their 

]Minute detail upon subjects of this kind impression, 
must of course be sought in other publica- s = — 

, .FIKST STAGE_T0 AUSTKAXU: 

such topics : a notion of the stereoscope— and , It is of no use pretending not to know 
at the best no more Inis now been given— as where Park Street, Westminster, is. Don’t 
we ajtonipted on a former occasion to convey ask' your way of the crossing-sweeper. Don’t 
” a notion of photogra})liy. Wc desire to note enquire of the policeman at the comer, 
in this place that in our brief sketch of the Yon need not trouble tlie elderly woman 
processes of that art, we conveyed among of the fruit stall to point out to you the 
other things an error by a slip of the scribe, direction of this Open Sesame of the Great 
which set down dilute jiyrogallic acid as an South I.ifind— the abode of these official guar- 
agent used for fixing tJie picture on the diaiis of the Golden Regions, according to 
metallic plate. A solution of hj.posulphate popular belief. Follow the stream of fustian 
of soda was t lie agent that should have been jackets, corduroy trousci*s and smock-frocks, 
named. Having stepped aside to correct that keep in tlie rear of the chattering excited 
erratum, we return to our proper subject and parties of half-shaven mechanics, slatternly 
have to content ourselves now with a final females, and blip-shod chililren. They are 
word or two about the pscudoscojie ; an in- all moving in one direction, and you could 
strument of which the name iniidies “ false- not^.misa your way if you tried, for it’s 
hoods, I see.” , much eftsier to follow this stream than to 

If wo cheat the eyes in a stereoscope by move against it. 
showing to each eye the picture that belongs Across the broad street, along the pave- 
only to its neighbour’s point of view, every- ment on the right-hand side, cross over again, 

■ thing is }jerveited. Upon every point, not , keep straight on, round a litlic to tho left, 
immediately in the middle line between and then shar}*' to the right, and the third house 
before the two eyes, the optic axes must con- on the right-l»and side, if we can but get 
verge in the W'rong way, and objects or 'at it through the crowd, is the much-sought 
parts of objects will apjK‘ar distant in pro- ! unice of tho Commissioners of Liuid and 
portion as they otherwise would liave seemed I Dniigratlon. Tln^ liense throng of impromptu 

j ehec|HsIiearers, " ready-made agriculturists, 
The pseudoscope is especially contrived for , and shepherds by inspiration find it difficult 
the illustration of this fact. It is a little ' to get tlirougli the iron wicket aiid down the 
iuatruraeiit, convenient a.s an opera glass in - sttvp stone sIcjas into the area, where they 
the hand and as citsily adjusted. It consists , ai*e compel lud to pass to the lower w^aiting- ♦ 
of two prisms of flint glass, so joinwl, that; room. Indeed it is almost as intricate and 


thing— each apparently but not actually to warm and Uvely perlbj*niance going on in 
the wrong eye — and, wlieii the instrument ' that waiting-room down below the iron 
is so adjusted that two images co'uicidc ; wicket amongst the ready-made farni-ser- 
and the object consequently appears single, : vauts from \Vhitechai»el and the sliejdierds 
the observer is at once subjected to illusions of Shoreditch. It would be impossible to 
It (4i the oddest kind. A globe, so observed, [ say precisely how many tongues W’ere going 
may for a minute be a globe, but after the j at once about steerage pabsaga , and sea- 
spectalor has gazed at its rotundity for a! sickness, and split ))cas. 
short while, smldenly, as if without cause, it Up the cold, broad, stone staircase, and in 
appears to be converted into a concave Ifemi- the first flooi- on the left hand, is a quiet busy 
sphem over tlie brim of which continents are room, full of active clerks — a Custom House 
flowing fis the globe revolves. A CiiiuH^iuj), Long Hoorn in miniatux'e. l^ms arc travel- 
with coloured ornaments upon it in relief, ling over acres of paper ruled in an infinity 
^becomes a mould of half the cnij) with jiaintcd of Ubular forms : heads are reckoning up 
hollow impressions of the flowers inside, in- shiploads of shepherds with three childrea 
^tead of outside. and wdieelwrights with one, and carpenters 

Thi^ suddenness of the metamorphosis suf- with only a wife. Senior 'clerks are adding 
fered'Jby suiii a epp belongs, one might say, up and tabulating the totals of male and 
wholly tlftb^days of sorcery. The explanation female statute adults shipped bythe“IVig- 
is, however, very natural. Uelicf and distance gins ” for Adelaide and the “Scroggins” for 
are not suggested solely by Ibe use of two Fort Phillip, and a table-full of siipcrnume- 
■yea and the convergence oi their of>tic axes, rary deputy-assistant clerks are ticking ofl* 
We are accustomed to note other signs whicli as many single young 'women as they can 
are perceived by each eye singly. The idea ' afibrd to do for six shillings a-day. There 
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is a baM-headed siiperniimeraiy in ope cor- 
ner, in the depths of despair because an 
emigrant freight note from some Irish port 
will not add up. He makes the total eome 
to tljree hundred and thirty-nine and a hfilf 
statute adults ; hnd, being a frish hand lie 
cannot conceive the possibility of half of an 
Irishman emigrating to any part of the 
globe ; not yet being aware that by the 
Government regulations it requires two 
young children to make up the lull statute 
adult. 

Higher up on the next floor, secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, and commissioners hold 
solemn deliberations about ships, Bbepherds, 
single women, and salt pork. Early in the 
morning, the desks of the assistant secretary 
and chief clerk are piled with enormous 
heaps of letters from every part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, not 
forgetting the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
and the Isle of Man. Every town and village 

a ghout the empire is r#*j)res(*nted i * the 
jponding department of the C’olc^ial 1 
Land and Emigration (Commission in P-irk | 
Street. The requirements of the colonists ' 
sending home the funds omigrntion are j 
all in favour of married labourers of certain , 
ages and oceiqvitions, and those con-siilera- i 
tion.'^ have, of course, to >>e bonu* in iniinl ' 
in the selection of candidates for free ])fis- 1 
sages to Australia. The callings most in j 
requisition for these colonies are agrieultuml ! 
labourers, shepherds, herdsmen, jtMirueymen I 
mechanics and artizans. It follows, that j 
while such persons as shopmen, tlerks, ; 
bakers, butchers, tailors, confeciioners, green- 
grocers, wire-drawers, wig-makers, and jew- 
ellers, are invai’iahly ]‘efn.so<l, and whilst all 
single nion (except thctsc who may bo ])art 
of a family) are also rejected, the search is 
for black srn it) IS, carpenters, sawNcrs, gar- 
dener.s, agriculturists, with their wives and j 
families. 7’o select the hale* and honest j 
artisan or farm servant from tli^ pauperised j 
town laboni'er ; to clioosc the valuable family 
colonist fj’oni the fiondoii candidate who lias 
more than three children under ten years 
of age, or who has not been vaccina teci, or 
hfis more ^biis tlian ilaugbtcrs, or who lias 
been in the habitual receipt of parish relief 
— forms no inconsiderable or pleasuiuble 
tjisk. It taxes the patience, tinj industry, 
and the good temper of the secretary and his 
assistants to an inordinate degree. 

The work of opening, sorting and docket- 
ing these numberless letters begins. The 
maiority are oddly folded ; oddly si>elt, oddly 
addressed, oddly worded, llierc is one ex- 
tremely uncouth -looking epistle soldered to- 
gether by cobbler’s wax, and pressed tightly 
dowm with the thumb. It contains an ad- 
Jiiixture of the oflicial and frce-and-e;isy 
style ; commencing " Honoured sir,” and 
ending “Yours atfcxenetly.” This coi-respon- 
dent ajipears to be as versatile in his “ begs 
to inform to the honourable comniissioncnT” 


that he can not only do all eprts of field-wtirk, 
bnt house-work also ; and that he believes he 
shall do h% country a service going to 
“•Orsti^ley ; ” that his wife can make butter, 
is very stout, and has had the measles : his 
three children are perfect prodigies. Ano- 
ther applicant indulges in a desponding 
strain, telling Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
tliat he is extremely doMrous of being mar- 
ried to a young woman, five feet five inches 
in lieight, with whom he has been keeping 
company for three ycjfl’s ; but that he sees 
no prosjiect of accomplishing this unless they 
will do themselves the jilcaauvc cd‘ sending 
him out to the colonies. He \a a painter 
ami glazier ; but is quite prepared to under- 
take sort of work from a policc-serjoant 
down to a shepherd, the qualilicittioiis being, 
he thinks, precisely the same. A third can- 
didate for expatriation sL‘ite.s himselfsto be 
“a yiing man of good ten stun fore ; used to 
osscfi, w'ith a wife which wrill bear investi- 
gation.” A fourth “a rnill-rite witli tw^o 
female cldldren.” A fifth riqiresents himself 
to be ‘.‘just like the fond lover washing to 
gain the desire of his art, hut often meets 
with disappointment ; ” and has an ardent 
attachment for Australia, and entreats the 
(Jonujii.saioners to lake his case in hand Iff • 
return ot jiost. 

While, above stairs, piles of such letters are 
being read and replied to (sometimes with 
lithogra))hed ci)*cnlar.s), the crowd of personal 
af»])licantH liave to be attended to below'. 
Gn«' by one, or two by two, these are ad- 
mitted to ail interview with a de]>uty in- 
sj lector- general of emigrants, in a small 
oflicial cabin very like a regulation steeioge 
berth. This ofliem* is a k.een-cy(‘<l, sharp- 
witted pei’son, iq) to no eml of artful dodges, 
and more than a match for any number oi 
p.ainters and glaziers, or lialf a hundred 
“ mill-rilcs,” trying to Jet out under false 
pretences. We have explained that only 
emigrants of certain callings are eligible 
for tree passages out^d' the Government 
funds. Consequently it is the unceasing 
(»))Ject anti aim of bnndreils of Spitallields’ 
w’envers, Lambeth labourers and Keiitisk * 
Town cads, to transform tliemselvcs into 
rustic aw'aiiiK by the aid of smock-frocks, 
slouch hats, and laced boots. They might Jis 
welf endeavour to ]iass themselves otF as 
noble Ravages or Aztec dw'arfs. Om^^keen- 
eyeti* friend in the steerage is thoroughly 
up to them. Tie knows that pale faces and 
smock-frocks do not bilong to each other p 
he can tell that bony tingei'R ciiiinot* j-ios- 
Bibly kno>v anything about sliecp-sliearing. 
or hedging and ditching. He irau see tlie 
diffej-ence between band® tbatiihave ytirked 
with tlie spado :ind those tiu^. 1/fl.ve only 
made ac(|uaintarico with the yard or trie 
scales. ‘He can tell by the way a man valks 
into his litlle ’tween decks, whether he has 
ever followed the plough or sown up a 
coat. 
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jProm the qujet dignity of Pai'k Street^ 
Westminster, we will take a rapid run down to 
the Lond(^ Emigration Depot ft the Nine 
Elms Station of the South-Western i^ilway. 
SouthaTnj)tori is now the great port of embar- 
oation for Government emigrants from the 
south coast ; and, by Special arrangements 
with the directors of the Hailwaj’’ Co!upany, 
emigrants are temporarily housed and fed at 
their Nine Elms Station ; and are ev^cniually 
conveyed to Southampton for a very small 
sum per liead. The •extensive suite of lofty 
well ventilated rooms, once the London head- 
quarters of the Oom])an 3 », oi’e now converted 
into dormitories, refectories, and reception 
moms for Government eiuigraiils ; and a 
very comfortable time they have of it whilst 
awaiting the arrival of a sulfKicnt imm - 1 
ber to bo sent off by special train to South- 
mnptiin. 

At that port the disused terminus is also 
•used for tlie same j>urpose. AVhat was once 


toilsome lives. Certainly none of them ever 
laid down to rest in more comfortable beds 
than the}^ do on this first night of tlieir wan- 
derings towards the Gold World at the 
A«iti])odes. 

Long befj^re tlie Southampton public are 
awake or moving, the emigrants are up, and 
suHfmitiing their baggage to the examination 
pf the government oiheer; whose duty it is to 
see that each lias an outfit sufficiently abun- 
dant for a four montlis’ voyage. Sometimeg . 
a few articles of do tiling are found wanting; 
for many of these people are of the poorest 
class ; but the deficiency is in certain cases 
made good by a Ladies' Emigration Com- 
mittee at Southampton ; whicli takes care 
that no mother of a family leaves her 
home without such comforts for liersdf and 
her children as are indispensable to a long 
voyage. 

Evi'iy attention is necessarily given to 
cleanliness and ventilation on board the ships 


the directors* boaid ^oom contains a linn- 1 cliartered by the Emigration Commissioners ; 
dred beds for married coiif lies; ilic secretary’s .'and, as soon as the passengers have been 


rooms accommodate as many more Jbr sin- 
gle men ; and single wouieu are saiely ac- 
commodated ill the ohl Ircasuiy. The ancient 
booking-ollice is now the dining-hall; and 
Adjoining, the luggage-room has been con- 
verted, by the aid of luigc boilers nud steam- 
pipes, into a gigantic kitchen. The savoury 
fumes ot soujis and meats ])crmeate the 
whole establislimcut ; heavy boiler-lids are 
constantly Icayiing u]), and reeking joints 
peep out like IJadji Laba’s thieves from the 
oil-jars inquiring if it were time. Tlie liissing 
and steaming cauldrons contain the mid-day 
meal of a ]>nrty of (jlovernnieut emigi’auts 
momentarily expected to join the copper- 
fastened, swift sjiiliiig schooner (standing A 1 
at Lloyd’s) ‘‘ JVluflineer,” now in tlie South- 
ampton docks, which is }>romised to liave 
^^Tjuick disjx-ilcli” ftr Melbourne, 

The humble passengera begin to pour in by 
half-dozens: then in scores, suid lU’csentJy 
men, women, childrfft, and luggiigc inundate 
the depot, tumbling over one another for the 
first half hour in the most hojjeless confusion. 

tirno and patience convinces everybody 
that there is room for all and to spare. Every- 
thing goes on s^rsteniaticall}". Heavy jiack- 
ages are placed in an outer railed shed ; 
parcels and children are carefully stowed 
awa^m ouo side of the dinner-hall. Tiiere 
is a^ood deal^of talking and pushing about, 
and w'oiideriug where ever *'my boxes, or 
,“my Johnny,” or “my missus wfith baby 
and* the tea-canister with the money in it,” 
can have got to. Hut at length one o'clock 
•T'omes, a ^ large boll sounds ; and, as it 
dies away, Uict'e not one of all that 
motley %ro^d who is not sealed before a 
clean plate. 

Many of these poor emigrants have not 
partaken of such a meal as that which is 
now spread before them for many a day; 
perhaps never before in the course of their 


allotted their respective berths, they are each 
served with a set of utensils nfcceH.sary for the 
voyage ; such a»a tin ])ot, a bread basket, a 
can for water, metal plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, in addition to bedding and a clothes 
bag. 'J'liesc articles become the property of 
the emigraiits at the cud of the voyage, ex- 
cept in cases of misconduct. llecenUy, it has 
Ifeen found necessary to take from the eiiii- 
grimts at the port of emharcatiou a written 
engagem<?nt, that, if ilicy go to the gold fields, 
or if they quit the colony within four years 
after landing, they will repay to the colonhd 
government a proportionaU* part of their pas- 
sage money, at the rate of four pounds per 
adult for each year remaining to complete 
four years from lamiiiig. This is the merest 
justice to the colonists; wdio provide funds 
in order that Jahourers might be forwarded 
to them ; ai^d not with the romantic bene- 
volence of stocking the diggings with gold 
seekers. * 

It does not require many daj's to fill tlio 
“ Mufiincer.” The stores are all on board, the. 
sails are loosened, tlie last group of iiai'ting 
friends have left tlie gangwa}'^, tlift emigration 
agent certifies that all is complete, the word is 
given to the little steam-tug to move a-head, 
whilst liats and handkerchiefs are waved, 
tears are sherl, and as the “ Mufiineer ” is being 
towed out of the moutli of the harbour, some 
few rather bolder and stouter than the rest 
try to get up a parting cheer ; but it generally 
turns out a miserable failure. They ara off, to 
swell the living tide that floats towards the 
south. They who have been inured to 
labour are off, from hunger, toil, and soirrow, 
to jflenty, to comfort, and happiness* They 
are ofl’, from the poor-house, the jail, and the 
asylum, to the green hills, and fertile Adds of 
a new land. 

During this present year to the end of June 
there had left our shores for all parts of the 
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•world l^ot fe'wrer than two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand three hundred and forty- 
seTen p€ffsonB. Of these, one hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand left for the United 
States of America, and fifty-two thousand far 
the Australian g61d regions. Th§ remainder 
went to Canada and to other places. T^e 
channels through which all this has taken 
place have been various. Parish emigra-* 
tion, assisted emigration, free emigration, 
emigration through the aid of relatives, 
and lastly that mode of which we purpose 
treating more especially, Government emi- 
gration. 

A BRILLIANT DISPLAY OF 
I , FIREWORKS. 

It is eleven o’clock at night. The moon is 
shining, not too brightly to dim the fun of the 
“ Gardens.” There is a temporary resi)ite. Tlic 
Suffolk prodigy, eight years of age and 
weighing an unlimited number of “efun,” 
has exhibited his fat legs for the small chaijge 
of threepence. Sporting amateurs in pina- 
fores have had a pop at a revolving target 
of foxes and hares at a iViuny per shot. 
Professor Contorlini and liis talented son 
have tied themselves up into endless knots, 
and the Signora Doubledoni lias pctiliied her 
patrons and patronesses (at twopence a head) 
])y her inexplicable powers of clairvoyance and 
thought-reading. Tlie grand concert is ovei^, 
in which the celebrated coinic singer ol>- 
taiiied five encores. The angels of the grand 
ballet have shed their wings and jtheir 
muslin, and are supping off savelo}'.^ with 
their respective husbands and families. The 
visitors have ascertained satisfactorily, by the 
expenditure of sundry pennies, \vhich amongst 
themselves is the tallest, which the iioaviost, 
and which can punch a spring-butter with the 
greate.st force. The Hungarian J^and have 
hung up their instrumenU, and arc sporting 
pea coats over their sfiangles giid tights. 
Tlie Pc)lygra]>hlc Views aic rolled up; the 
American niiic-pin.s are all tinally knocked 
down, and the Chinese peg-top has gone 
to sleep for the night. The rifle-gallery 
has ceased Its whiz, fizz, slap, bang. The 
Oii’ciis has displayed the talents of *’ the 
graceful ecvyeVr,” the “dashing horse woman,” 
the “ sylph of the arena,” tlie “ rpieen of the 
manhje^" the “equestrian star,” the “ demon 
Jiorscman,” the “gymnastic wonder,” and the 
“ unequalled contortionists.” The butter-tub 
phenomenon has rolled his perilous way up a 
hundred feet of inclined i>lane amidst the 
breathless <iread of the spectators that he 
will tumble off and break liis neck before he 
has readied the end of the plank. The Elastic 
}jrothers have performed their matcliless 
feats of standing upon nothing and swinging 
on chin-balanced poles twenty feet high. — 
The dill of amusement is over ; and now 
nothing remains to be seen but the achieve- 
ments of Chevalier Mortram, with his troop 


of Salamanders. They haVe liaken possessTon 
of a certain dark portion of ground, backed 
by a wood aid canvas temple of ai 4 unknown 
Older of that ultra composite arcliitecturo 
known as the Indescribable. 

What the Chevalier is about to do no one 
is supposed to know’ but himself. In the im- 
penetrable breast of the artist lies the de- 
termination whether there shall be rockefce 
with tail-stars, or with golden rain, or 
with brilliant heads ; whether Bengal lights 
shall burst with green^ fire or red fire ; 
whether there shall be a pot d'aigrittc, 
with a tree of silver flowers and a grand 
shower of fiery serjients ; wdi ether a shell 
shall explode with brilliant stars, or with 
snakes ; whether there shall be a six-rayed 
star, with • Chinese flyers and a grand 
cross of jorb fire ; whether Jack -in-the- Box 
shall explode his crackers in the air ; whether 
a Dcvil-among-the-Tailors shall end his 
fl*eaks with a gi’and explosion of flower-pots- 
and fizzgigs ; whether there shall be a 
cas(;adc of golden flowers, or an asteroid 
rocket to cliange colour seven limes, or an 
ascending sliower of snakes, or a fiery dragon 
to dart and w riggle and spit fire over the heada 
of the spectators. 

We are behind the scenes ; and we there* 
learn from the iTnowued fire artist many 
curious and interesting things. We are told 
fiiwt that the pyrotechnic art illustrales many 
of the most important ju’inciples in chemistry, 
optics, and dynamics. Explosion itself is, he 
says, a chemical phenomenon. As a general 
rulcjpyrotcchny depeiulson the property which 
nitre possesses of accelerating the combustion 
of inflammable substances, even when ex- 
cluded fj*om the air; nitre, or saltpetre, or 
sal-prunella (for they are nearly equivalent 
names) is on this account the soul of all 
pyrotechny. Of the substances whose com- 
bustion nitre accelerates* sulphur is the 
principal ; ii is used either as roll-snli)liur or 
flow’cr of sul])hur. The third most important 
ingi’edicnt is charcoal ; w^ich is made from 
hard wood or soft wood, and is ground finely 
or coarsely, according to the kin«l of eftect 
which is required to be produced. Nitre,* 
sulphur, and charcoal, are the tiiree ingi*e- 
dieuts of gunpowder, and the ])yrotecbnist 
uses them largely, as gunpow'tlor, in this com- 
bined* state ; but lie also uses them sepa- 
rately and in varied fu-oportions. For wjnor 
piirp«s^'s, bitiimeTi, pitch, tallow, rewin, coal, 
camphor, glass, mica, orpiment, alcoliol, metal 
filings, benzoin; oils, sawdust, aniboi, ejay, ’ 
frankincense, myrrh, and other substances, 
are occasionally employed ; but nitre, sulphury.^ 
charcoal, met a I filings, and a fewasahs, are 
the materials in ordinary of*a brilt^ant^play 
of fireworks. -• ^ 

Let these materials be combined in 
what number or proportions they may, a 
chemical change instantly follow's igniiion. 
The desired result may be an explosion, or a 
recoil, or a flame, or a stream of sparks ; but 
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all 'these are alike chemic.'il phenomena. 
When au £*x])losif>ii takes place, tlie solid 
materials,, or some of theru, afe mstantly 
converted into ^^ases ; and these gase^ occupy 
so much iiior(^ space than the solids, that they 
must disf>Ia(*o air to obtain room for them- 
selves, aiul the violence of this disjdacement 
occasions tl)e noise of the explosion. If the 
materiiiJs be confined within a strong paper 
case, or a gun barrel, the greater effort of 
the expanding gases to rend it increases the 
' intensity of the noise. It flame be requirt'tl, 
exploding materials must be loosel}" confined, 
and the solids must be siicli that their 
resultant gases will inflame or ignite. If 
sparks be wanted, some one of the materials 
must bear au intense heat and reflect an 
intense light before being dissipated. All 
I these are chemical eflects ; and different com- 
binations of ingredients are iiecessju’y to 
1 ensure their production. For simple explosion 
without other attendant phenoujona, gun- 
powder is the chief ^»r only agent ; f(*r a 
recoil motion, sucli as th:iL of rook<'ts and 
ser])eut.s, a little less projwrtioii of, nitre is 
used ; for fliiine, charcoal is us much as 
possible excluded ; for sparks, charcoal pre- 
ponderates, aided by niotal filing.s. Tiie slow 
■ or the (juick burning of substance, the pro- 
duction of sound or of light, the exhibition of 
flames or of sparks — are all the result of 
chemical laws. 

No one can dispute the optical l)eauty of 
fire-works. The sfwirks and llic flanies may 
be regarded a.s luminous particles, rendered 
visible by intense heat ; but the most gor- 
geous effects aie protluccd by the reflection 
of coloured rays derived from varhius ch(*- 
xuical mixtures ; the nitre and the sulphur 
and the charcoal, one or more, produce 
the flame and the s}uirks, but it is some- 
♦ thing else which imparts brilliancy of colour. 
The theatres are •famous show places for 
these coloured fires. When Jessonda is about 
to be immolated, and the l^ortuguese besiege 
the castle, one feels IvTribly hot at the idea of 
the approaching flames ; and when Don 
Juan is pushed down by small devils in 
« .lioiTis, tails, and brown tights through a 
trap-door, there are inisgiviug.s as to the 
nature of the red fire into w’hich he is 
plunged. But there is nothing to fear. 
Nitrate of strontian does it all ; and cheiflistry 
thus ^'omea the aid of Spohr.aiui Mozart, 
Very whit€i li jit, uswl lor white si>e€kiea ” 
or illumiriatiou lights in ornamental fire- 
«. works, owe much of their whiteness to zinc 
filings. Pale lilue light is indebted to a little 
.antimony ;is w^ell as zinc. Red is produced 
‘'by the addition eitlier of mica or nitrate of 
strouthm to*'the pther ingredients. Purple 
fire i^lrideti by red lead ; yellow by black- 
lead ; green by nitrate of copper ; yellowish- 
white by red orpiuieut, and so on. The che- 
mistry of c^dour is taxed by the pyrotechnist 
to the utmost : a new colour would be wel- 
comed by him as much as a new sauce by 




an epiciue or a new idea byk poet* Not ' 
are radiant and reflected coloure<l lights alone 
treasures to him ; but he ooeasionaily makes 
use of transmitted light. In the old- 
fafthioned illuminating lampti, led with oil 
instead of gas, the gay colcfora are due to 
the little glass vessels and not to the flame 
itself; they are examples of coloured light 
iproduced by transmission. This transmitted 
light does wonders on the stage. When 
Mario and Grisi in La Favorita mope in the 
moonlight ; or when the dea<l nuns in Robert 
le Diable dance au unearthly ballet, we may 
make a tolerably near guess that a green 
glass bottle, placed in front of a strong light, 
produces the moonshine. 

The laws of dynamics or mechanical move- 
ment arc, besides tho.so of chemistry, illus- 
I trated and brought into play in pyrotechnics. 
The ascent of a sky-rocket, and the revolving 
of afire-wheel, are beautiful examples of these 
laws. When a cannon is tired, the b.all goes one 
way and the cannon another — the latter being 
alfected by a recoil. It is true this recoil is 
very slight, on account of the great -weight of 
the cannon, and the mode in which it is con- 
nected with the ground. The gmtpowder 
behind the ball explodes or expands in t<;g;is ; 
this gas must and will find room for itself, 
either by driving the bali out of ihe cannon, 
or by driving Ibe cannon away from the 
ball, or both. Apply Ibis to a sky-rwket, 

A rocket is a strong ])aper tube, filled with 
inflammable matter. It is fixed vertically 
to a stick ; .and, when fired at the lower end, 
the composition becomes converted into a 
gas. This gas, prcs.sing and driving in all 
directions, finds au outlet, rushing out with 
gi-eat force ; and is accompanied by a brilliant i 
shower of spark-s at the opened lower end ; I 
but it also drives the cjise itself iipw'ards by 
the recoil. The ascent of the rocket is wholly 
due to the efforts of tlie gaseous exploded 
mixture to •escape. This recoil is the same 
in prineiplq as that disf)lay(id by a screw- 
propeller, how'ever different it may appear in 
action. The screw must turn round, because 
a steam-engine iiTCsistibly compels it, but it 
cannot do this wdtUout either driving tha 
water in one direction or the ship* in .another. 

It does botli ; the ship recoils under the force 
used, and thus is it moved along. The beau- 
tiful revolving wheels which lonn such at- 
tractive objects in pyrotechnic displays are in 
like manner dependent on the dynamic 
action of the wheel. They are kinaled at 
certain points — sometimes at the peripheiy, 
sometimes at the side of the spokes — and the 
expanding gases rush out at the orifices. But 
this rush tends to recoil against the wheel 
itself ; and, if tlie orifice be judiciously placed 
the recoil will cause the wheel to rotate with 
great velocity. There are many macliiiies in 
which a rotatory movement U given by the 
escape of water or air thi'ough orifices, on a 
principle somewhat anahigoua. The modes 
of applying these chemical^ and optical, and 


4l3niamtol principles may be almost yiiinite. the pyrotechnist's commami in these pro- 
it is the pyroftechuist’s business to find out ductious. A Geometrical Figure is such an 
these inodes ; it is his craft, bis art and mys- arrangemeiib of filled paper cases se will pro- 
tery, the finiit of his ingenuity, and the source duce when ignited a fieiy cross, triangle, 
of his bread and cheese. * square, hexagon, octagon, or otlier figure. An 

Listen to a dhtalogue of som# among the Ostrich Feather, or IMnce of Wales’s plume, is 
many forma whicli these graceful display^ of a pleasing spreail of sparkling fire, usually 
light and colour and form and motion are foi-ruing tlie apex of a pyramidal firework, 
made to present •A Tree throws out coloured lires at various 
First there is the Sky-rocket, already angles for either side of a vertical centre, 
noticed — a cylindrical case intended to ascend These are only some among the many varieties 
to a great height, give out a profusion at the disposal of the artist. 

Of sparks during its ascent, and spread a There were Mortrams, llenglors, Southbya, 
brilliant shower of coloured stars when it and Darbys in early days ; althougli rather for 
explodes, high up in the skiey regions. A military than for holiday duties. The (ihinese 
TourbUlon is a soit of double rocket, having and H indoos made and exploded ii reworks 
orifices so placed as to produce a double recoil long before Europe had any fireworks to ex* 
—one rotaioi-y and one vertical ; the Tonr^ ploile. Th5 famous Greek Fire which was 
revolves and ascends at the same time, used at Acre against the crusading army of 
and is an exceedingly besutifiil and brilliant St. Louis, has occasioned numberless sp^cula- 
firework. A Koman Candle is a case containing tions and controversies. This fire, the old 
one or more smaller cases ; a stream of annalists tell us, came forward as large as a 
sparks carries up a brilliant kind of star, barrel of verjuice, wit4i a tail of fire issuing 
which may be white, Vdue, or sparkling, from it as hig as a great sword, making a 
according to the ingi-edients which it contains, noise imits passage like thunder, and seeming 
A gerb or jerb is a firework dei>en<liug cluellv like a dragon flying through the air; and 
on the brilliant sparkles oT steel and iron from the great quantity of light it threw out, 
filing? ; and a C)»inf*.se fountain is somewhat giving such a J*ght that ono luidit see in thp 
similar to it, A Pot-de-Brin is a case or camp as if it had been daj.” It is also de- 
cavity from which serpents, stars, and scribed jis “consuming even flint and iron,” 

1 i.1 • A 1 ... . 1 


half serpent half cracker. A Jlalloon (in the the English vt^ssels at the siege of Calais; and 
pyrotecliic not the aeiDiiautic sense) is a it was used at the siege of Ypres in thirteen 
shell propelled from a mortar, and made to hundred and eighty-three. The late Dr. 
scatter squibs, crackers, scr[»dnts, and stars, ^lacculloch, after a laboured attempt to dis- 
when it explodes at a grent height : this is cover what the Greek Fire really gave 
often very III aguifici3iit A (Jracker is a small it up as a hopeless task, concluding that 
case filled with «lense powder, and jiroduciiig the people who witnessed it were too much 
a loud report when explocW: a Maroon is a frightened to sijeak intelligibly^' about it. When 
large cracker; and both form comixinent nitre came into use as an aid to combustibleai, 
parts of larger fireworks. A /^ftfucisso/i is fireworks and gunpowder may equally be said 
compounded of a brilliant fire and a bounce, to have been invented. Whatever Koger 
and i.s dischiirged out of a luoijl^ar fixed on -Bacon may have done in ^is way in Europe, 
the groumL A Scroll is a kind of tourbUlon it is ceitain the Chinese preceded him by a 1 
on a small scale, providc<l with a rotatory dozen or two of centuries. Without speaking j 
motion. A Jiaiii is a composition for adding to of (..'hiueso fireworks generally, w'e may say a ' 
aky-rockets and other pieces ; it ])ours down few words concerning the Chinese “ drum,’^ 
a vertical allower of brilliant sparks, wdiich which so excited Sir George Staunton’s admi- 
may bo of any desire<l colour. A Star is a ration daring liis visit to China. This 
brilliant light, produced by the explosion firework appears to resemble a cydindrical 
of a small case connected with sljy rockets bandbox, ornamented on the exterior with 
and Homan candles. A Wheel — wli ether a paintings. When it is to be fired,^it is 
single ca.se, or a spiral, or a compound, or a suspiiTded from a stand twelve or fifteen 
horizontal, or a compound spiral, or a diverg- feet high. The light is applied at the 
ing vertical, or a reversed, or a conical hori- lower )>art. There immediately drops .out * 
zontal, or an extending, or a diminishing, 01 a below a transparent pieiie, accompanied by 
concentric, or an alternalmg wheel — is a brilliant light, which falls to the ground<% 
fnimework of wood or iron, having certain after being burned out; and th4s is suc- 
axial movements according to its kind ; long ce'ided by ten or a dozen* otheflijf, all^ifler- 
tubes fiUe«l with gunpowder or composition ing in device. These appear to be-*-not merely 
are twined upon, or around, or within the transparent pictures — but castles, shij^s, laii- 
wheel in various directions ; and when these terns, globes, cones, and other hollow models, 
compositions are tired the recoil causes the illumined within and without. They are 
wheel to revolve horizontally, or vertically, or maiie of transpjirent painted paper, sup- 
to ascend or descend — endless beauties are at ported on a light wooden framework. All 
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these objectvs are packed away with great in- the projectile force by its explosion. Upon iW 
genuity in the bottom of the drum ; and they upper extremity is fixed a conical case, also of 
are bo surroupded and conneote^ by tubes, paper, to contain th^ stm,, or a$r|ients, or 
and slow matches, and composition, and fire* crackers; whiqh are to astt^iah th® n&tives by 
works, til at they drop one by one out of the th^r display when high up in the air, A 
open end of the drum, displaying their pound rocket is perhaps an iiTCli-and-a-half in 
beauties for a brief space, and then quietly diaig^eter by fourteceii and fifteen inches long, 
go out. The composition in the conical part differs 

Whether it is Chin-chop-chew making f»om that in the cylindrical part chiefly in 
fireworks for the Celestials at Pekin, or the addition of antimony or some metal which 
Chevalier Mortram making for the British shall aid in producing the grand flare-up when 
* public, there is doubtless much similarity in the rocket has reached its greatest height, 
the workshop processes, the manufacturing The filling and securing of the cases are nice 
operations. The gunpowder has to be operations, i*cquiring much care ; and when 
pounded, and the sulphur and charcoal these ai^e completed, the rocket is attached to 
pounded and purified. The metal filings a long wooden rod. Tliis rod acts like the 
have to be brought to different degrees of tail of a kite or the feather of an arrow; it 
fineness, and the colouring materials prepared presei-ves the lino of dii-ection during the 
and the vaidous combinations mixed in due rocket’s flight. 

proportions. The paper cjuses also must be 11 such operations as these— the pi'eparing 
made. Strong cartridge or brown paper is of ingredients, the making of cases, the filling, 
rolled round a mandril or rod into a tubular the sealing and touching— are caiTied on in 
form, the last lap bcwig secured by pjtste. the workshops of our Chevalier and his 
These paper tubes, filled in various ways and brol^hcr pyrotechnists ; where jirc also made 
to different degrees, constitute tlic whizzing, the frames and wheels which are to support 
and bouncing, and cracking, and sparkling the largest fireworks. At the public gar<lens 
fireworks. Then there are veins or arteries, where such displays occur there is a subsidiary 
notiiecessary for visible display, but for con- workshoj), in which the tubes, 'and leaders, 
veying the fiery impulse from one work to and fuzes, arc adjusted to their proper places 
another. These are called leaders. Tliey on the frames or scafiblding. And here it is 
consist of paper tubes containing string which interesting to observe how time becomes an 
has been dipped in certain solutions, varied to element in the work. All the Icadera, con- 
act as slow-match or quick-match, according taiuing the match or fuze composition, are so 
to need. adjusted in lenglli that they shall convey the 

On the fifth of November, when Mufllncap ignition to every spot at; the exact instant 
and his schoolfellows prepare a gi'and display ‘requiied; else the banging of the crackers 
of firework^ at their joint ex])ensc, they of might commence before the beautiful star has 
course take care not to omit the Hquibs ; but ,lo„e its shining work, or the rotation of a 
they know nothing of these two facts — that wheel might be so ill-timed as to burst the 
every halfpenny squib undergoes no less than cracker. appearance of the frame itself, 

thirteen distinct processes, and that the shoj)- with all tlie tubes anil leaders tied to it in 
keeper gets more for selling it than the pyro- various directions, would givo a stranger very 
technist gets for making it. The cutting, little idea of the ultimate forms and move- 
the rolling, the choking, the charging, the nients intended to be produced, 
kuocking-oui, the bouncing, the capping, the Iij flis mysterious plot of ground, with liis 
tying oi’e some, but not all, of the events frames, and rockets, and wheels, and maroons 
in the bii-tli of a squib. First, strong brown placed couveiiiontly at hand, the monarch of 
paper, weighing eiglity pounds to the ream, is , tlic fiery region kindles the results of hia 
‘ *cut into thirty-six pieces per sheet, each piece labours, ’one by one, and off they go— amidst 
to make a squib ; tlic case is formed with this exclamations of the wildest delight bursting 
stout paper, and is covered with much thinner from thousands of upturned countenances, 
white paper ; each little tube is choked with a At length the National Anthem bursts forth^ 
dent or depression near one end ; it is partly the laU §tar faints and' expires ; and there 
fiUediu’ilh coiiij)oaition through a funnel, and is an end to the brilliant display of fii*e- 
rammed doT^i with a rod ; it is fiirtlicf filled works. 

with loose powder ; it is provided with a — ■ ■ ■ 

'• nipple, aud toucU paper, and a blue cap, and < 5 ,, „„ price U. M, mMy 

a sealing ot wax or glue — and thus it goes hound m doth, 

r^forth into society at the cheap cost of half-a- THE SEVENTH VOLUME 

A s^iuib a minAature representative of a 
' large niimbor of fireworks ; for the mixing of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 

the composition, the making of the tube, and Containiniy Numbers 164 to m (both luciuslve), issned 
the filling, are the types of operation both on between March 6 tU and August 27th, 1853. 

the largo and the small Kcale. To a rocket The prece/Ung yolumeis of Household Words, and the 
thprp IQ a atr^rifr ^'vUndrifil pMrtvhltm in Of the Household Nartative of Oiirrunt. EventH, 

tnere IS a strong ( jiinaiica c.irumge cabc, to 
contain the composition whioli is to produce liooksencw. 
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CONVICTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS. 

Oir arriving at the main Sydney route from 
the town boundary of Melbourne — Melbourne 
famous, among other things, ever since it rose 
to fame two years ago, for no roads, or the 
worst roads, or impassable sloughs, swamps, 
and rights of way through suburb wastes of 
bush, and boulder-stones, and stumps of trees 
—leaving, 1 say, all these peculiarities be- 
hind, you suddenly arrive at the op(mihg of 
the main road to Sydney, leading in a direct 
line to the village of Pentjidge, the position 
of the Convict Stockade. This is the cliief 
penal depot of the colony. 

The fir.st thing that strikes yon, afi-er all 
you have gone through, is the excellence of 
the road, its directness, and its length. You 
look Jilong a straight road, broad, well foriiyd, 
hard, clean, with drains running along each 
side, protected (together with the lower edges 
of the road) by large bouMcr^tones and 
heavy logs at intervals, and the eye ti5i verses 
along this to an unvarying distance of two 
miles and a quarter. 'J'herc is no road to 
be compared with it in the colony, and the 
whole of this has been the product of convict 
labour, within the space of little more than 
two years and four or five months. P»e it 
understood very great difficulties had to 
be overcome, in respect of Swamps, huge 
stones, and large trees and stumps with great 
roots. Nor was this the whole of the work 
performed by the convicts of Pentridge, a 
Dridge and ))art of a road elsewhere having 
been constyucted simultaneously; the bridge 
alone, if it had been built by free labour 
during these periods of high wages, being of 
the value of five thousand pounds. Whatever 
the saving as to cost, however, the value of a 
good road and a bridge to a new country like 
this is almost beyond calculation. I forget 
what practical philoso])her it was who said, 
“ The worst use you can put a man to is to 
han^ him,” but surely most people will readily 
admit that such a road as the above, in any 
counti-y, and more especially in the colony of 
Victoria, is not only far more useful, but a 
far more humane and sightly object than the 
gallows. 

The road to Pentridge gradually and 
slightly rises till you reach the top, when a 
turn to the right brings you at once upon the 


ground of the Stockade, which lies in a hol- 
low a little below. A first impression does 
not convey any adequate impression of* its 
strength, .or general character as a penal 
establishment. You see several detached 
tents upon the higher ground, with a |entiuel 
walking to and fro in front of t^em ; and you 
look down nj)on a low-roofed, straggling 
range of buildings, something in appearance 
between an English* country brewhouse, and 
a military outpost holding it in charge. De- 
scendihg the slope, and reaching the house of 
the superintendent, a square garden of cal)- 
bages, and square bods of weeds mixed with 
flow^ers and shrubs (a tyi)e of most of tJie 
gardens since tlie discovery of the gold), is 
seen on the other side of the horse-way be- 
tween, with a green swampy Held beyond, 
bounded by a long iron-grey wall of large 
loose stones, with a few trees to the right, 
and the head of a sentinel moving backwards 
and forwards — upon legs we assume — in the 
meadow or marsu below on the other side. 

Being left alone for a while under the 
wooden verandah of the house, the picture is 
furtlicr enlivened by the slow approach of a 
cow from a cow-liousc in the proximity of the 
cabbage square, wdiich pauses and looks at 
me with a rueful and iijarher commiserating 
expression. She is pretty comfortable her- 
self, but she sees that I am a new comer, and 
wonders perhaps whr>^ I have done to be 
brought there. The place is all very silent; 
so is the cow ; so of course am 1^ A dog now 
comes round the corner, and after looking at 
me, without barking or other dcmoiistratioA,* 
retires. I follow mechanically, and on turn- 
ing the angle of the house 1 come in view of 
what I hail at first compared in my mind 
to a country brewhouse, which on a closer 
exargination becomes formidable eiioiijh, pre- 
scrfling as it does very uiimistak cable indica- 
tions of strength, precaution, and watchful 
vigilance, both within and without. No»voic^ 
is heard ; nothing is heard but iho clash of 
the chains of a gang of convicts passing acroite ^ 
one of the yards. • 

The Superintendent, Mr. BVrow^who is 
at the head of the penal establishments of 
the colony, appears, and on my making some 
allusion to the men in chains, gives me their 
collective history in a few words, which show 
that the said chains are by no means un 
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i mcessary ornanioulfl. >iost of tlie convicts feat lie performs. Wtheii he places a <iej- 
r. lifttve been, in one place or other, priaoners j canter ol wine on the table, he remaias. a 
I from chihlhoob Tliey have betai thtee times s^ond or two with glaringt eyes* and slowly 
convicted at home ; lirst of all^ whipped, 4 >er- wkhdrawiag his open handA fsom both, sides, 

I haps, In the Piirkhurst prison for juvenile ready to catch it in case it should take a fit 
I ofleinli’j-s. After being exposed to the con- of tumbling over as he walks away. He has 
! taiuiiii.itiiig iiifluenco of many luore depraved aa. awtnl Took of care in handing me a large 
! thiin themselves they have been partloned, dish of smoking potatoes. It seems like a 
I .and sent adrift on the world, worse tlian solemn rite to an idol. I do- not dare to 
i- when they entered it. Again a})proliended and glance up at his face. His constant care and 
j; convicted, they have been sent to .PeiitonviTle, watchfulness are extracndinary, and he ob- 
1 or some other prison. Liberated after years, viously possesses far more intelligence than 
'! again following a course or crime, and once the aborigines of Australia are geneniUy 
more apprehended and convicted, they have believed capable of ac(iuii'ing. Mr. Barrow 
be<ni transported to Van Diemen’s Land, or j iiiforins me that he is really in all ordinary 
iJl'orfolk lalaiid. At each of th^se j)lacc.s, and ! respects a very good and trusty servant, and 
i, in all their j)risons, ;it home and abroad, the - that he Laa never been known to tell an 
1; i>eb system of penal training and Reform in untruth. 

j: use at the period has been tried, and all have Bui the picture I have formed In my imagi- 

j failed. *^^Ol>taining their cundition;d jiai’dons, nation, of all those fierce convicts in their 
; after a certain numl>er of yo.ns in Tan I chains — which arc not taken off even at 
j . Diennii’s Laud, or Norfolk Island, tliey have ' night — sitting up in their dens, or scowling 
i had it ill Lhcir power to gi) with their ticket , u]> from beneath their blankets, still hauutii^g 
j of leave to any of the Australian cuJonics. Of' me, hb^t^l obliged to communicate my wish 
Ij course they have made directly for Melbourne ; to Mr. Barrow to ]>e permitted, if not con- 
I. — first to the gold region of tlie diggings, 1 1 racy to rules, to pay them a passing vLsit 
and next to iJie more fixo<l gold region of the ! forthwith. My wish being courteously au- 
I| wealthy comiminity in the town. Most of ; corded, 1 accompany the captain to the gate 
the crimes of these men — that is to say, ninety j of the Stockade, and Laving ]>:vssed tliis, and 
Ij per cent, of them, have originated in England, i the armed sentinels, I lind myself in a sort of 
•I They had their chief experience and training ' baiTack- 3 \ard, to appearance, with store- 
i' at home. They have committed every crime . r<j*)ms at c«ch side, having strong narrow 
j here, to obtain gold, which tlieir previous doox's, imimmse iron bolts, and an iron grating 
knowledge, skill, and depravity could suggest above fur ventilation. The captain informs 
— and here they are at last, me that the stores are not thus protected to 

It is night; a cold wind blow’s and a ! prevcntianybody from walking off with tliem, 
drizzling rain fails. An ii*on tongue, that is but to I’oiider it almost impossible for the 
( to Sikv, a large bell in tiio Stockade, now .'stores themselves to osc.'jpe. These strong 

i aunouiiceB that tlie time inis arrived for all : rooms are, in fact, the wards, or dormitories 

j the prisoners to go to bc<l. A jingling of i of the con\ icts. Being invited to look in upon 

j chaius is heard as the several gangs p?i.ss | them, 1 approach one of these bolted doors, 

I iicross the yard, then a sound of the drawing A square shutter is unfastened and jmshed 
' of bolts, then silenc& I cannot help specu- aside b^r the captain, and displays an iron 
i| lating on the different sorUs of BU})pres.'>ed grating tlirough which I look at the irro- 
! ferocity in the faces of all these sulxlued claimables their l.tirs. How absurdly 

I I liumjiu tigers* as the/ ait up on their wooden dilfertint is the reality from the picture T had 

|l jMillets, or out from beneath their framed in my^ imagination! Over a large 

j| blankets. room are distributed on stretchers, or other 

iAuuiijg with the Superintendent, and the raised bin face, and all so close together aa 
chief olUcer in command of this department only to allow of sjjace for passage i\ und each, 
(an old army captain), we are w^aited upon by a number of bundles of bedding, apparently, 
one of tiuj aborigines, whose black face is each enveloped in a grey and blue chequered 
without a single tint of negro brown. 5Te coverlid of the same pattern. The bales pr 
is a prifoner ot the Stockade, but in reward bundles are without motion or sound ; no 
for a long ^riod of good conduct, is^ voice is heard, no head or foot i.s visible. Each, 
trusted with this comparative degree of bundle contains the huddled up form of a 
Kberty. He undei*st:uids enough English — convict, wl)o adopts this plan to obtain the 
* chiefly nouns, with a few morsels of verbs* — "reatost degi*ee of warmth. Some are. no 
^ J^t^rWait very well ; and though in his ti'aining uoubt, asleep ; many wide awake, and fall of 
be let full or otherwise demolished a fearful peculiar tliouglits : and perhaps even of fresh 
amonnt^of plates, passes, niid other strange plans, should they ever again get a chance, 
and woiKirour domestic articles which were What a volume of depraved life, wliat a 
I previoualy unknowu to his hands or eyes, he jn’ison-history lies enfolded in each of those 
has BOW attained sufficient skill to avoid all moveless coverlids ! Tliere is absolutely 
sufih disasters. But he has his many old nothing more to be seen, and we pass on to 
* misfortunt?s of this kind in constant memory, the next door^ It is very much the same, 
and is full of dreadful apprehensions at every Athird ward, howevtar, presents a difference, 
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Oiift slcepittg places being built up in saparatft I open order. They are all dressed in the 
beKba, formed of cross battens, like very; usual grey, or dark pepper-and-salt coarse 
strong "woodeii cages for bears. The occu- cloth. Tlie yard is quite silent, and the 
pants of the upper tier ascend by means of names are called over. None of the black 
wocnlen bracket wliich juts out abwit^balf sheep are misusing, I look tUong tlie ranks 
K^tay up. Hei^ 1 did see one fiot protruding, from face to face— with jippfirent indilference, 
belonging probably to some tall man^ wlm cjisually, and with as liitle offence or purpose 
, was not in irons. A Ian thorn is suspended in my gaze as ])(»ssiil)lc ; and I am quite siu’e 
from the centre of the roof, by a cord which that it is not from knowing urhat thev are, but 
is passed over a pulley, and runs through a really from a genuine impression of what is 
hole above the door, so that the guard can written by the tiugerg of experience in very 
raise it or lower it at any time during the marked lines and characlers, and fluctuating 
itight without opening the door. When the or fixed shades, tliat I am persuaded there is 
Hf'ht needs tHniming, the lanthorn being not one good face among them. No, not one, 
lowered, one of the prisoners, whose turn it Ou the contrary, neai-ly every Jacc is ex- 
is, has to get up and atteml to it. Tiie gleam tremely bad. I go over them all again iiithe 
it sheds it+ very melancholy, almost funereal, same casual puj'poseless way (tiny are not 
Hanl natures, indeed, iuu.st they be, who, deceived fl)y it a bit) and I feci satisfied that 
lying awake sometimes in tlie night, are not a worse set of fellows never stood in a row 
softened to a few serious thoughts or emotion.s than those before me. Beneath tliaf silent 
as they look ai-ound them ; but hard no outwardly subdued air, there is the manifest 
doubt they are, and most of tlieiu of the J lurking of fier ce, depraved, remorseless 
hardest. spirits, ready with the first cliance to rush 

The tSn|\erintendent has work to do ifi bis away inio the ^-oursc of crime that brought 
office - letters, re])orts, calculalions. ac- them . here. By this time they are all 
counts. tStc. ; he becomes abscut and tneitiirn, at work iqron W, quietly speculating on 
and 1 betake inystdf to bet?, 'rivroughont the who 1 am, what T want, and if my visit 
whole night, I am awakened every iialf hour portends .anytliing to tliem. The yard^is 
by the Stockade bell, and am five times in- covered with loose stones of broken granite* 
formed, by the difi'ereut voices of five sent iiicKs, ; aud 1 notice close to my feet, and looking up 
heard in .sncccssiou from dilfercnt jroints ol j directly into my face, a inagjrie. He also 
the building^ near and remote, that all’s I holding bis head on one side interrogatively, 
well!" After the sixth or seventh roiiiut of ! seems to .a.'»k my business here. 1 takea 
this, however, 1 get used tp it, aud drop to 1 fre.sh breath as* I look down at the little 
sleep again after hearing the satisfactory thing, a.s the only relief to llie oppressive 
announc<*ment. • sense of prison doom that pervades the heavy 

Early iji the momiiig, Billy — the aboriginal scene. 

— conic'^ bolt into my rtioiii with my boots in The different working gJings are now 
one hand, and a jug of b(jt water in the marched off, about tw'eiity at a time, with a 
otlicr. lie neithei- utLer.s a word, nor looks at : sufficient interval both of time and distance 
me (except in a Avay he Las with his eyeballs i between each, in CcO-se of a combination for a 
turneil //’owi me) but places the boots on the : ni*>»h. Some go to work at building, some ou 
floor, hovering with one hand over them in | the roaila, some to the bridges, some to shoe- 
case '/itber ot them should fall wsi dew ays, and ! making, carpentering, &c. Tramf» — tramp- 
then sets the jug upon the i^*essing-table. i tramp — with a jingle of irons — and they are 
He stales at it with a warning, or rattier a| all gone, and the little, ^larrow, massive gato 
threatening l<uik, when, seeing that it stands j is closed. The yard is vacant an\i silent, with 
firmly, his gloomy feature.s relax, .lud hcjnotliing to be seen but the magpie hopping 
departs ;ia alauptly as he entered. i over the broken granite, .and nothing now te* 

At sfjveft o'clock the boll calls the convicts be heard but the faint retiring jingle of the 
to a general muster in the iniucipai yard, chains, the low contiiiuims quire of the froga 
jH*epara(.Oiry to the different gaiig.s being in the sw^amp, aud the distant lowing of a 
marehetl off to their various descriptions of forlbrn cow. 

work. Mr. Barrow aecompimies nie into the It will have been evident before this, that 
yard. We pass through the little narrow evurythiiig is conducted here on a fixed aya- 
DUissive gate, and I am at once in the presence tern, rigidly and uudeviatingly enforced, aud 
ol the thrice picked and siftetl iucorrigibles that this is ])erfectly necessary con *idpring* 
of the mother country and her Australiim the subjects that have to be dealt with. No 
colonies. Sentinels, with loatled mu.skets, loud voice of command is ever heard, aud tb* 
patrol the outskirts of the yard, and officers Superintendent 1ms strictly forbidden all 
and constables armed with truncheons stand strong language on the fiart the various 
on guard outside the ranks^ Alauy of the officers and constables; the coavicis are all 
convicts have irons ou their legs, but the controlled by the Stockaile bell. When the 
majority are quite free, and can ^^maka a bell orders them to come fortli, they coinfi 
rush ” if they will. forth; wheu the bell orders them to retire. 

The convicts are ranged like a regiment of they retire ; if they are talking aftei* retiring 
soldiei'B at muster, the rear ranks taking to rest, and the bell rings fo* aiicnee, Uiey are 


woKba, 




hdard no more. Thus, all sense of persotiial 
tyrannies, and all special animosities are 
avoided ; thd convicts feel they are under 
the spell of a sort of iron fate, a doom ^ith 
an iron tongue — they are subdued and sur- 
rounded by an ever- vigilant and inflexible 
system, and they submit in spite of their will 
not to submit. 

Mr. Barrow has been engaged in this anxious, 
painful, and unresting work these twelve long 
veal’s — first in Norfolk risland, then in Van 
i>iemeu^s Land, finally placed over Peiit- 
ridgo Stockade, the head quarters of all the 
penal establishments of the colony. Of all 
public officers, there is probably not one 
whose duties are so full of sleepless anxieties, 
and so imperfectly appreciated (partly be- 
cause they are but little known) as ‘^those he 
perfornjjs with such ligid constancy. 

I have taken a stroll round the outskirts 
of the Stockade, and while gazing over the 
swampy fields, now wearing the green tints 
of the fresh grass of winfer which is near at 
hand, and thence turning niy gaze to the 
bush in the distance, with its uncouth and 
lonely appearance, 1 hear the jingle of chains 
to the left of where I am standing, and pre- 
zertly I sec winding round the road a gang of 
convicts on their way to work at a bridge. 
They are succeeded by another gang ; and at 
the same interval, by a third. 1 am instantly 
and forcibly reminded of the string of con- 
victs whom Don Quixote met and act at 
liberty, driving away their guards, taking off 
their fetters, and making them a noble 
speech ; in return for which they ran off* scoff- 
ing and hooting, and saluting their deliverer 
with a volley of stones. I never before fidt 
so strongly the truthfulness of this scene. 
Here are a set of men who would have done 
—and who would this vcrydicy do — the same 
thing to any eccentric ])liilanthropist in a 
broad brimmed liat who should set them free 
anil make them an address on liberty and 
humanity. So truev .may fiction be in the 
hands of genius. 

Other convict establishments have been 
alluded to, which consist of two smaller 
' Cockades, and the hulks whicli are lying in 
Hobson’s Bay. The stockades being con- 
ducted in the same manner as the one just 
deacri>)ed, it will be unnecessary to particu- 
larize them, but I at once accept Mr. Barrow’s 
obliging’ offer to take me on board tlie prison 
ships. AVe Aaunt his gig and drive off'. ' • 

^ On the way to '■Melbourne, through the 
bush; I ask many questions of the Superin- 
tendont — as to the growth of corn tand cab- 
' hages — the latter, with other vegetables being 
expensive Ifixuries in Melbourne. I also ask 
if the can be trusted with edge tools, 

out of sight bf the guards, or in sight ? Is a 
funeral of one of them at all a melaiicboly 
sight to the others ? and so forth. To these 
que.stions, I only receive monosyllabic replies, 
and often no reply ; 1 half expect to get an 
answer from the distant bell. The fcjuper- 


ihtendentr scarcely’ hesrs me *, bis mind ^ 
away at Pentridge, or oh board one of hi* 
hulks. We pass through Melbourne, oros* 
the bridge, and make our way along thfr 
mudtfy road to Liardet’s Beach. I am indi*- 
creet enough to ask a few mdre question*^ 
but the anxious and absorbed look of the 
Superintendent shows me that he is absent 
froth the gig, drive as well as he may, and I 
give it up. We arrive at the beach, and put 
off in the Government boat. 

It is a long pull, and by no means a veiy 
lively one, for it is pretty clear that everybody 
I in the boat feels a certain sort of cloud over 
his spirits from the serious business all are' 

I upon ; but the sky is •clear and bright, and I 
I am soon in quite as absent a state as my friend 
I the Superintendent, though it is probable that 
I our thoughts are not in the same direction. 

We first pull on board a hulk, a new one, ta 
meet the i*ai)idly increasing exigencies of the 
gold fields, which is being fitted up ” as a 
convict sliip. From the magnitude and 
strength of tlie w-ooden bars, rails, and battens, 
one might imagine that it was intended for 
young elep])ants, buffaloes, and wihl >)oars. 
But 1 am assured Tiy one of the wardens that 
they are not at all too strong. IfVom this 
we row away to the prison ship for sailors-* 
not convicts, but refractory. This word 
j refractory includes all the offences of running 
I awjiy to the gold fields on the very first chance 
j after the vessel drops lior anchor in the bay, 
or of refusing their duty, or othiTwisc mis- 
conducting themselves while on hoard, with 
a vicw‘to distracting and overl browing all 
arrangements for a most difficult port, and 
escajiiiig in the confusion. To this hulk many 
captains of vessels have been obliged to send 
half their crews as soon as they have entered 
the harbour, an<l several lia ve even adopted the 
more ressolute plan of sending the whole crew 
off* to prison at once, on the first show of in- 
subordination,* ami keeping them there. 

From the refractory, W’ould-be gold-digging 
sailors* prison we push off for Williams’ 
Town, and land near the light-house, at a 
little ixiat-picr of loose stories now in course 
of erection by a gang of convicts sent ashoi-e 
for the purpose. Guards with loadlM mu.skets 
patrol on the outskirts. It is a most useful 
work, and the extremity towards the water 
being mad^ circular, for a small saluting 
battery, may serve to salute' in another way 
if there sliould ever be need. We pass from 
the pier to other works of building, ilrainage, 
and so on, all performed by convict labour : 
Mr. Barrow attending to his duties, liud leaving 
me to stroll about and observe what 1 may, 
and judge for myself. To sum up all this in 
two words, I cannot perceive that the con- 
victs have one spark of manly shame at their 
position ; but T do most certainly observe that, 
without any hard words from the overseers, 
or the lefist personal violence (which would 
not for a moment be alloweil), they do twice 
as much work in an hour as double the 
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number ' 0 ^ free XSovemmebt Iftbojirera get 
through in a day. The chief jreason aeems to 
me to bo tbit the convicts are thinking of 
their work as an agreeable relief after eolitar^k 
ooUfinemoDt, and are glad to use their lihibs ; 
whereas the ffee labourers are thinking of the 
cold fields, and how to get ten sliiUinga^ day 
for doing nothing, until they are able to be oif 
to the diggings. • 

The Superintendent now rejoins me, and 
carrying me along with him at a brisk pace, 
informs mo that we are going on board the 
President, his principal convict hulk. This 
prison-ship contains the worst of the worst — 
men wlio cannot be trusted to work at any- 
tlimg — who pass their * time in solitary con- 
finement and in/ irons, excepting an hour’s 
exercise on deck, wheu they are also hand- 
cuffed together — ^men for whom the Stockade 
of Pentridge is not an adequate protection — 
“ the crewe de la creme,''' Mr. Barrow says, “ of 
the jjrisons of the mother country and her 
Australian colonies.” 

We ascend to the deck, where the wessel, 
n little in front of the gangway, is sepiratetl 
by massive iron bars of some ten or eleven 
feet high from the rest of*tlie ship. The Su- 
perintendent leaves mo, as before, to attend 
to his duties of inspection, &c., hut the chief 
officer in command (who.se name 1 am rather 
uncomfortably startled at finding to bo the 
«ame as m}*^ own) ])laccs me in charge of oije of 
the head wardens, to accompany ino where I j 
wish to go. Of course I iit oiico express a j 
desire to pass through the great iron liars of ! 
this terrible cage, and to go below and seethe 1 
creme de la crvme, I 

We enter, and descend the ladder to the j 
main-deck. There is very little to he seen of a 
kind to make a ijicturc, or a bit of description 
—ill fact, nothing — all is in a state of severe, 
quiet, orderly, nuissive simplicity. The main 
deck is reduced to a passage, with rows of 
-cells of iramonae strength on »ach side. The 
name of the occupant of the ccU is 'written on 
a ])lac{ird outside — with his crime, and the 
number of years for which he is sentenced. 
The great majority of ollences are i'(»bbeiy 
with violence, and llic term of imprisunmeiit 
varies freWn five to twenty years. As J rcjwl 
I cannot say I at all envy the snug berth of 
my naincsako in command. I feel that I 
would far rather bo the Wandering Jew, or 
the captain of the Flying Dutchman. The 
colls are very like clean dens for wild beasts 
^their huge solid timbers and ironwork 
being (luite strong enough for lions and tigers, 
bears and rhiuocerosea, but not more so than 
necessary — so strong, so wilful, so resolute, 
and BO unconquerable is man in his last stage 
of depravity. 1 express a desire to have the 
dooi‘ opened of a certain cell, where the placard 
outside exercises a grim attraction u}ioii me ; 
but the M^ardeu at my side informs me that the 
convicts here are all under prolonged punish- 
ment, mid my namesake does not consider it 
right' to make a show of them. Oh, indeed,” 


I say — ‘‘veiy proper.” Not,” adSs the 
warden, “ that it would hurt the(ir feebngs iu 
any wayf they are always too •glad of any 
opportunity of having the door opened. We 
do not open it even at meal times ; vre pusli 
their a,Uowance through a trap with a sUde, 
which is instantly closed again and bolted.”— 
Wliat a life — for all parties I 

I hear some of tl.e ])risoners singing in a 
low voice, and others holding a conversation 
between their partitions of four or five inches 
thick. To avoid some of the mental evils 
of long solitary contincment, they are wisely 
and humanely permitted to do this, provided 
no noise is made, or any loud tones audible. 

In an equally wise spirit Mr. Barrow •had 
arranged a kind of prospect of amelioration ; 
a degree t)f hope, well-louuded, however re- 
mote, is oj>en to all. A certain number of 1 
years of good conduct here, gives tlflj vilest 
ruffian of former times a fair prospect of re- 
moval to one of the Stockades ; a certain 
number of years of^ood conduct there, gives 
him the probability of further promotion : 
namely, !,o work at some trade, or to go at 
large as a house servant and to attend in the 
A-^ards ; 'while, as a linal result of many years 
of good conduct, he gets his ticket of leav^ to 
go where he pleases iu the colony. Many do 
really reform, and lead decent lives thence- 
forth ; some rush away to the gold fields— 
not to dig, but to jilunder — and arc back 
again heavily ironed, on lioard this dreadful 
prisou-bhi]), iu less than three montlis. The 
iresli term of jmnishmeiit in these, final of 
all final cases is twenty, or even thirty ^ears. 

1 inquire if they sink into utter hopeless de- 
spondency iu such cases. No ; only for the 
first week or two. After that, tliey iU’e again 
scheming, and plotting, and looking forward 
to some chance of escape.” 

1 heal* a regular tramp going round over- 
head, accompanied by*a jingling of chains. 
The 'Warden informs me that ten of the con- 
victs arc now on deck ^or an hour's exercise. 
Duly ten at a time arc ever allowed to be out 
of their cells, none of these being ever trusted 
to go ashore to work, or to work at anything 
on bojii’d. I imiueiiiately go u jiou deck to har(P 
one look at the 8u]>erintciuleut’s creme de la 
erhne. 

The ten men are all attired in the pepper- 
aufl-salt convict dress, with irons on their legs, 
and handcufled together, two and tw^ as they 
walk round and round the main hatchway. 

I make no pretence of not looking at tliem ; 
and they make none aB to me. Tlv.^ro ill 
nothing violent or ferocious in tlie appearance ' 
of any of them ; the predominating iuipi*'|i-^ 
sion they convey is that of brutal ignorance, 
grossness, and utter absence \f th^euse of 
shame. The one who has most sense iu his 
countenance is a dark, quiet, determined, 
patient villain, equal to any atrocity or daring, 
ills look, as he comes round and faces me, 
never chauges ; most of the rest have some 
slight fiactuatious. Presently they begin to 
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wl&per'cacli others one makes -a -remftrk 
«nd pass&B it' oil ; aiul ijresently tkepir be^ia to 
excliange jok k, and hidul^e hi a kifh degree 
of iioiseleKH niemment at their own olSer- 
vation, HjKxiulatioiiS, and comments, until it 
becomes quite apparent that I am getting the 
woi^t of it. 1 retire witli a modest uucon- 
BciouH air, which seems to delight them 
iiiiinensely. 

Ironed, barricaded, and guarded, as these 
men are, they BOmetimijs attempt an escape, 
though without success. Tlioir chief ho|w 
often turns upon bribing one of the wardens ; 
for these prisoiuM-s — settled for life as tlie}*^ 
may be — ^have ivally the means of bribing, 
^lost of them have goJ<l in Mtlbouriic in care 
of a friend, oi- in the banks, or scci'eted at 


THE MEitCHANrS HEART. 

Matthias, the Levantine merchant, had 
spent his whole life, •from liia )x)y-tiiju: 
‘Upwar<l, in travelling for the sake of gain, to 
the Ejist and to the and to the iahriuls of 

the Scnitli Seas, lie had returued to his native 
place, Tarsus, in the full vigour of mauliood, 
and was I'epoittid to have amas.sed great 
wealth. Ilis lirst step was to make a prudent 
call upon the governor, and to pre.seiit Jiim 
with a purse and a string of pearls, in order 
to bespeak his good-will. He then built liiin- 


^ goes out wiiiJi .the little Gol^gea to 
gardens. What sayest thou now ? ” 

The Jew pomleied awhile, leaning his grey 
jibeand on tlio breast of bis caftaiu He 2 ^ 
meirfbered that forty yeap befoj;e he, tou,lta4 
returned froii^ travel with hm nvouey-bail^ 
and ^ad found his house ditctola^ ; andthaA 
be had devoted himself ever sinoe to m^)ody 
reieetion, and to tlie heaping -of maM*oyjk 
upon mahbonJj. The thought had thei'eforo 
liecmne llxed in liis mind that when the niiddla 
time of life comes, there can remain no abac- 
tion ill the heatl, either of Christian, ^oi’ of 
Jew, or of Mahommadan, but for gold. ^So ho 
said : “ Let the odds be equal. ] will venture 
live hundred jucces against thy five hundred 
pieces, that within live years the inerohaat 
Matthias does not. take to Ills bosom a wife,’’^ 
“ Agretsd !’’ cried tlie Christian. The neigli- 
bours were called in as witnesses, and every 
one laugbeJ at the absunlity of the dispute. 

Matthias was not long in learning that a 
wag<‘r had bet;n laiil upon his future hie ; and, 
in parsing through the bazaiir, he stop])t*il one 
dfiy and said gtornly to the Christian tailor; 
‘‘ .Son of rashness, why hast thou riskoil more 
than tile whole of Jiy havings upon a matter 
which is onl}^ known to lleaven 1 ] liave 

looked upon .all the niaidtms of my ] »eopl€i, 
and no emotion has stirred witliiu me. V'^erily 
thou w ilt become a ])rey to this Jew.” 

‘J My lord,” replied the tailor, smiling, “ it is 
iiLLpossible for a good man to renmiu ail his 


self a spacious palace in the midst of a garden 
on the borders of a stream, and began to le.ad , life alone. If tboy wdlt come to my bouse and 
a quiet life, resting alter tlic faugue.s of hi.s i sec my uife and my little Corge.s dmicing iu 
many voyages. Alost jicrsons considered him | tlie anus of the ebony-black girl, Zai’iibh, tiiou 
to bo the iiaj>pip.st of merchants ; but tho.se | wilt sui-ely relent and seek at once to be lis I 
who were introduced to his intimacy knew ' arn. Perhajw thou hast not well looked around 
that his constant companions were thought | tl»ee. There is Miriam, the daugliter of our 
and sadness. When he luid departed in hi.s ' baker, who i.s of majestic presejice, being as 
youth, he luul left his falher, and his mother, j big its Uiyself. She will suit thee to a hiiir, 
and his brutht*rs, aijd his sisters in healili, land, if tlioii desirost, my wife, shall make 
although poor; but, wlien he retiinied in ! iM’oposals for tliee this alUunooii,” Matiliias 
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hopes to gild the rcniiiinder of theii- days, 
he found that the Iquid of death luul fallen 
upon them every one,'' and tluit there \vfi.s*no 
one to share his prosperity : and a blight 
came over his heart. 

’ The gossips in the bazaars so^m began to talk 
of bis case, and it was then I bat lianna the 
Cbii.^^tian tailor one day said in a loud voice 
to his (qiposite neighbour the Jewish money- 
changer, “ I w’ill lay the value of my stock 
that the mj^chant Matthias will find conso- 
lation in rn^Tiuge ; that he will choose 'Mie 
most beautiful of' our maidens ; and that he 
Svill found a family which sliall be celebrated 
this city as long as its prosperity endures.” 
'othis the Jew replied : “ Wluit i.s tlie value 
of thy stoc^ ? Tlnoe jack<’ls returned iqxjn 
liaida, a Twisty pair of scis.^ore, an old stool, 
4 «id some bundles of thread ? Verily the risk 
is not great.” The Christian said a pra 3 *<jr or 
two to liim.sedf, that he might not curse his 
neighbour, and then answered: “T will 
throw in Zarifeh, tlie ebony- black girl whom 
1 bought last spring to follow my wife when 


iauglicd and frowned, and went on, and the 
Jew chuckling in bis beard said : “ C) Hanna, 
for how much wilt thou free tby.solf from thy 
wager ■? Wilt thou pay a hamb ed ])Leces and 
let all bo saiil '! ” Ihit the Christian replied : 
“Jn live years .Saint EUilotea wore awuyji 
.stoiut a.s big as this stool with Jicr^kiR.s(^- ami 
her tears — in five years the lieait of this man 
may melt.” 

Matthias^ went not on his way unmoved 
after his conversation witli the 'Chrlsiiau 
tailor. He began to think tliat peilnqis, 
indeed, he was wearing away his life uselessly 
in solitude. Tliere was ceitainly no beauty 
and no satisfaction in that manner of being. 
It w^as better to take to himself a compauiiim. 
Bui. whore find her ? Amongst all the frivoloua 
daughters of Tarsus, was there one with wIkmu 
he woaUl not he more lonely thou with him- 
self? Tiieir mother* bad taught them 
nothing but love of dress, and love of thaw- 
selvas. How could their capricious . and 
Selfish n»tui*es fmd pleoetire in comm uii ion 
with a man wlmsn this world had sorO ttued^ 
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jmid 'vHa^o wifilied to wait in jneokae^ apd in 
^tiende for the world to oome ? • 

These meditations disturbed Mattliias, but 
idiey did not render him moi'o unhappy. They* 
oooupled his miud ; they relieved the rtono- 
Ttony of his existence ; they prevented him 
ii*om iilwa 3 ^s tumiug his eyes inward upon 
himself ; they forced liim to look abroad. Ife 
went to tlie houses of his frieutls and once 
moEe studied tlSe peHcctions or imperfections 
of their daughters. His object was so mani- 
fest, that the joke went round that he wished 
to save the Clxrjstiau tailor from ruin. Pcoj»le 
jested with the Jew as they brought in their 
money to change. .But, although Matthias 
saw many ])eautiful girls who threw the 
glances of their almond-shaped eyes encou- 
ragingly Lowanls him, he saw none tliat pletised 
his heart ; and, suddeidy retiring from society, 
shut himself up for a whole yeai* in his palace, 
seeing nobody, and Uikiiig back molauclioly 
and discontent for his ouly^ companions. 

At length Matthias began to feel Hit desire 
of change, and made it a lu'aetice every ^Horn- 
ing to have liis mule saddled ami to ride out 
to the base of the mountains ; and, then ])i4tting 
foot to ground to wander until evtiniug 
amidst the rocks ;uk1 valleys. On one occasion 
he went so far that he could not ndurn to 
where he had left his muleaml ser\anl before 
night-fall, and lost his way. After going 
hither and thither for some time, he wastioin- 
pelleci to seek the shelter of a cave, anfl to 
wait until morning. Slw.p pverUxik him, laul 
he did not wake until the sun's rays slanting 
in ilirough the cleft of tlie rock, pia)^d upon 
Ills eyedids. lie got uj) ; ami, having said 
Ills pra.yers, went I'ortli and beheld a beautiful 
green meadow strctvduug .along the banks ol 
H stream which came from a iiaiaow gorge 
at no great distance. He <IkI not recognise* 
his whereaViouts and was doubtful of iimiing 
lus way back, uuUl he saw, at the further 
end of the meadow, some iibject moving 
rapidly to and fro. Jt wjis ^a young girl 
chasing ;i cow that had escaped from her, luid 
rail with a cord tangled al)Out its horns in 
the direction of jVlatthias. ‘‘ All ! ” said lie, ‘‘i 
will catch this unruly animal, and then make 
its kee])er* jioint out to me the diroctiou of 
Tarsus.^’ So he tucked up his robes; and, 
being strong and vigorous, soon came U]» to 
the COW’ tliat was wantonly galloping hither 
and thitlier, and brought it to a stand-still. 
“ May blessingB light upon thy sturdy arms, 
fltrangei',” exclaimed the girl, running uji 
out of breath, and iiuwdiiding tlie rope 
from the cow’s horns ; ‘‘ if Ntdiarah had 
escaped they would have beaten me.” 

“And w' ho could find it in his heart to beat 
thee, child 1 ” said Uie merchant, as he looked 
at her Hud wondered at her delicate loveliness. 

“ The fathers,” she replied, pulling Nahai ah 
ill the direction she wanted to go. Triple 
'blessings upon thee, again I say, stranger ! ” 

Matthias forgot ail about Tua’suh, and 
walked by the side of the girl, aakuig ques- 


tions of her. He leonie,^- that she Whs the 
boud-maidempf a momuiterymtualed in those 
mouiitaius, and tliat her duty w|^8 to Hike out 
the qpw's, and eapeoiidly this one, every morn- 
ing to the })aaLurage. “Ho not follow me,” 
said she, when they came to the entrance of 
the gorge from wiiicli the stream flowed.; 

“ for 1 am forbidden to talk with those wdiom 
I may meet.” Matthias thought awhile, and 
then bade her adieu, having learned wliat 
path he was to follow, ami returned to his 
palace full of nothing but the image of this 
simple bond-maiden. 

“ Veril^’,” said he to himself next mox*nlng, 
“I forgot to ask the name of that girl. X 
must learn it, in onler that 1 may scud liter a 
recompense.” Undcj* this poor pretence ho 
im milted® his mule, and rode towards the 
mountains, and began his walk at the u.^uiil 
place, and repaired to the cave ands p« <scd 
the night there, and w;is oul on tlie meadow 
bt‘fore dawn. Pie soon saw fmir oVlive cows 
driven out of the g«rge, and tlie gij‘1 follow- 
ing them, leading the frolicsome Nahar.ili. 

“ Thoie IS no need for thee to-da^’’, strangei*,” 
s.'iid she, Miiiling jilayfull^^, “ iinlcas thou wilt 
drive my herd down to the water to dj’iiik, 
and take c;ire that tlie black one goes in first, 
or else she will gore the others.” Upon tliifl, 
Matthias took the bramdi of a ti'ceaud began 
to ciy, “ Hoo ! hoo !” like a herdsman, and to 
beat the fiiuAs of the black cow, which 
scampcreil away, and led him a long chase 
round the meadow ; so that he did not come 
ha^tk until all the other animals had taken 
tlieir morniijo drink, ami the girl w'as siUing 
on the bank laughing at liim, and wreathing 
a. crow^ii of flowers to deck the horns of 
Naharah. 

“ 'J'liOLi dost not know thy new businosB,” 
said she, to Matildas, as he came uj) out of 
breath ; wdiereupon Im began to curse the 
cow which had led hifli that dance, and to 
think that he had made himself I'idiculous 
in the eyes of the girl, iloweve/, they were 
soon siUing side by .siuf in jdeasaiit talk, and 
the merchant h‘.'U*nod tliat the name of the 
bond-maiden was Cariiie. 

By this time he had quite made up his mj^uk 
to many her, if she w’ouM have him ; but, 
although reilecLing upon his w’ealth and her 
povert 3 % it seemed scarcel,y probable that she 
shbuld refuse, his modest^’ W'as so groat that 
he dared not venture to talk of lo4i“. Tliey 
pV^ed early, and Matthias went away, jiro- 
luising to retiu’ii on the morrow. He did so ; 
ami for many weeks continued these niyoliii|js 
in Avhicli, for tlie first time since his youth, he • 
found real huppineaa. At length, one daylusk^ 
took courage, and told Cariiie he iiitemled* 
to take hoi* awuiy and ^nari'jiher, fuid makf^ 
her tlie mistress of his wealtj. “ iffty lortl,” 
said she, with simjile surprise, “has madness 
utrickeu thee 'i Host thou not know* that L am 
a boud-iuaideu, and that there is no power* 
that can froe me '{ ” 

“ Money can free thee, child,” said Matthias 
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^ Not so replied she, ‘*for it ia an ancien* J^eidih j^^-that is to say, Irn pretty bit 
privilege of this monastery that botidamen three stout children, and -a ~ coal<*tdaek; girl 

and boiKlsvromen shall for ever apfiertain to called Zara, vho was kneading dongh^ in the 

it* If any freeman casts his eyes upon ene of court-yard. “My friend,” said Matthias, 
us, and desires to marry her, he must quit “ wfcat wouldsi thou do if the powerhil "wex^ 

bis state and become a slave, he and his de- to say to thes, thou must bo aeprived of all 

scendauts ibr ever, to the xnonasteiy. This this,ror else lose thy libeHy and become li 

is wljy I vas not married last year to slave.” 

Skandar, the ))orker, who ottered twenty pigs Liberty is sweet,” replied the tmlor, shrug- 

I for my freedom, Vmt wlio refused to give up ging lus shoulders ; “ yet some live without 

I his liberty.” Matthi^ internally thanked it ; but none can live without love.” 

I Heaven for having given an indejiendeiit Upon this the merchant went back to his 
spirit to the porker, and replied, smiling, palace and mounted his mule and rode to the 
^Believe me, Cariue, that the fatbera love monastery, where he found the con rt-yai-d full 
money — they all do — and I bhall pui’chase thee of people. “I am come,” said he to one of 
as ftiy wife.” the fathei's whom he met in the gntevray, 

“It is nonsense,” said she, shaking her “to give up my liberty and my wealth for tuo 
head, “ they refused twenty pigs.” ' sake of Carine.”^ 

^ I will give twenty sacks of gold, baby,” “ It is too late,” was the reply ; “ Skandar, 
cried Slattiiias, enraged at her obstinacy, the porker, has just driven in all his ]>ig^ and 
Oarine replied, that she was not worUi they arc putting the chain upon his neck in the 
so much ; and that, if she were, it was of chajiei, iuid all these people that thou seest 
no use talking of the niJltter, i“or the fathers colltHjfed are to be witnesses of his marriage 
wouhl not sell her. ** By Saint Maroii!” with^'arine.” 

exclaimed Matthias, “1 can buy their whole Matthias smote his Imcast with his hands, 
monjistery.” and the sides of his mule witli his heels, and 

He was mistaken. The monastery of »Se- gallopeil through' the crowd shouting out 
lafka was the richest in all the East, and the that nobody shoubl be made a slave that clay 
head of it was the most self-willed of men. He but he. The chief of the monastery, ou 
cut short the propositions of the merchant — learning what was the matter, smiled and 
who went straight to him that very day — ^l)y said, “ That the i>orker liad a previous claim 
saying that on no account could the liberty of but the monks, who, perhaps, looked forward 
Cariue be. granted. *• If thou wouldsi marry to ' tlic eiijoynionts which the merchant’s 
her,” said he, looking, a.s Matthias thought, wealth would alK>rd tliem, ingeniously sug- 
more wicked than a demon, “ thou must give ge&ted that he had the best claim who had 
up all thy wealth to us, and become our hesitated least, (.’arine’s opinion was asked ; 
bondsman.” With tins answer the lover went and she, seeing Ixdh of her suitors resolved, 
«adly away, and returned to Tarsus, saying to hearth'ssly condemned the enamoured i)orker 
himself, “It is impossible for me to give up, to liberty, rind said : “Let the chain be put | 
not only the gains of all my life, but even my upon the neck of tlie merchant.” The cere- | 
liberty, for the sake of Lius cow-girl. I must inony was immediately performed ; and, wliilst 
tiy to forget Ijer.” the head of the convent was p)’e})aring to ' 

So he went back*among Lis friends, and begin the more interesting rite of the iiifir- '\ 
began again to walk iu the the bazaars, riage, . brother Boag, tlic treasurer of the ! 
"When the Jew saw l^m, he cried out, “ Hail, monastery, set oil’ to take an inventory of tlie I 
oh wise man, that will not burthen him- wealth wliich had thus fallen under his | 
self with the society of a woman ! ” But jurisdiction. I 

the merchant frowned black upon liim, and It is said that Matthias never gave a 1 
* tv rued away; and, to the surprise of all single tliought to his lost property, being 
the neighbours, went and sat down by the too much absorbed in contemplating the 
aide of the Christian tailor, and, taking his charms of tlie beautiful Cariue. The only 
hand, wliispered to him : “ Close thy shop, stipulation he made was, that he should be 
my friend, and lead me, that 1 may see, allowed to , go out to the pasturages with 
as thoK didst promise, thy wife and thy her ; and, next niorning, he found himself 


child.” 


in sober seriousness helping to drive Naharah 


“ Which child ?” said the tailor. “ I have and its companions down to the water’s 


fcow three, Gorges, Li.sbet, and Hanna.” j 
“All of them,” said Matthias: “and alsoj 


Meanwhile the Governor of Tarsus heard 
«4|(?e ebony-black girl, Zarifeh.” what liad happened to Matthias, and was 

Wh ! ” sfcid tlie tailor, “I have set her stricken with rage, and caused his mule to be 
an^ she ijS marided to the pudding-seller, saddled uud his guards to be mounted, and 
round the corner.” set forth to the niouastery and summoned tlie 

“It seems,” said Matthias to himself, “ that chief, saying, “Know, 0 Monk, that Matthias 
< it is the law of Heaven that every one shall is my friend ; and it cannot be that he shall 
marry.” be thy slave, and that all his wealth shall be 

The tailor sliut up his shop and took the traiisferred from my city to thy monastery, 
merchant home and showed him liis domestic He is a liberal citizen, and I may not lose him 
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» :6wm «flioii^t ua.” The Goww epoke thna 
l^^remn of certain bans vtitbotxt interest 
aw preeeitts (over tatd above the purse and 
tiie strine of ^rls which the merchant had 
presentea at his first ooniing), with wliich 
Matditaa had freely obliged the Governor: 
who also hoped a continuance a)f the same. 
Whereupon the chief of the monastery* hid 
his hands and was bumbled ; and the Go- 
vernor and he parted with a good undet- 
Standing and agreement. 

It foil out, therefore, that after a month of 
servitude Matthias and his bride were called 
before an assembly of the whole monastery, 
and informed that the couditions imposod 
were simply for the sake of trial. Nearly all 
the wealth of the mercliant was restored to 
him, and lie wjis liberated and led back amidst 
applauding crowds to his palace at Tarsus. 
Of course he made a liberal donatiou to the 
monastery, over and above a round sum which 
Boag the treasurer liad not found it in his 
lieart to return with tlie rest. Being a just 
and gtnierous man, he not only relieved the Jew 
from the consetiueiices of his wager, but ^ade 
such presents to the (Christian tailoi*, tb?«t he 
hiul no longer any iiee<l to ply the needle for 
his livelihood. Tradition duates with delight 
on the hap()iness which C'arine Vie^towed on 
lier husband ; who used always to say, “ that I 
writh wealth or without wealth, with liberty 
or without liberty, she was sufficient to bring 
content into any house, and to make yie 
sternest heart happy.” 

NOTHING LIKE LEATIJEK. 

It is time that Leather — the tough 
veteran wdiose fame c'xtends far and wide 
— should look to his laurel.s. lie is from 
time to time attacked b}' a number of annoy- 
ing antagonists, who saucily threaten to 
put him down,” Once it is Papier Mfich6, 
a conglomerated jiaste-like stripling, W'ho 
claims a toughness and lightnc.^s of his own, 
without the solid consistency of^Leatlier. At 
anotiier time it is young Carton Pierre, a 
native of France, who presents a substance 
built up of paper and plaster. But the veteran 
has haJ m^orc formidable attacks from two 
other interlopers — Mcer India ] lubber and 
Shah Gutta Percha ; these boast so much of 
their elasticity, their toughness, their inde- 
structibility, and every other corfioreal and 
corpuscular excellence, that Leather has had 
as much as he can do to maintain his ground 
against them. It is well, therefore, to know, 
that tough old Leather docs not mean to give 
np the contest. He will fight his battle yet, 
and shows a disposition to carry the contest 
into the enemy’s country. Already wo find 
ladies making leather picture frames and 
leather adortiments of various kinds for their 
apartments ; and we perceive that saloons 
and galleries are once again, as in times of 
yore, exhibiting leather tapestries. We find, 
too, architects and decorators ackuowl^ging 



that leather mmy h^$ie(3ep^*M a fitting; and 
graceful means emh^isiuttent ia nany 

cases where cajTved^si^ood iroald biliierwise ba 
used. ^ # 

« A leather tapestry is not a cartaan hanging 
loose, like the arras or Gobelin bangings ; but 
it is stretched on canvas, and made to<, Ibroa* 
the panels of a room ; the stiles or raisea 
portions being of oak or some other kind of 
wood. Such was geucrally the case in the old 
leather tapestries, and such it is in those* 
now produced ; but mode of use is sns* 
ceptible of much variation ; since the gilding^: 
and stamping, and painting of the leather 
are independent of the mode of fixing. These 
tough old garments, to keep the w.'Uls warm,, 
were known in early times to an extent whhdsi 
we now little dreain of. 

As a wAll-covering, leather presents great 
advantages ; not only from its durability and 
its power of resisting damp, but fr^i its 
facility of being embossed, the ease with 
which it receives gold, silver, and coloured 
decoration, and the scope it affords for intro- 
ducing l‘iiidsca])es, arabesques, emblazon- 
ments, * 01 * other })ainted devices. All these 
i)ro})ertios ^v<^re known before decorators had 
l)een startled by the novelties of Carton 
Pierre, Papier Mfl.ch6, and Gutta Perch/i.^ 
Continental countries were more rich in the.se* 
productions than England. In the Alham- 
bra, the Court of the Jjious still presents, 
if wc mistake not, the same leather liaugingB 
which were put up there six centuries ago. 
The great Flemish towns — Lille, Brussels,. 
Antwerp, and Mechlin — were all famous for 
])roducing these hangings ; those from the 
old i last-named town were especially remarkable 
for their beauty. Eighty years ago tb© 
French manufacturers complained that, 
however excellent tlieir gilt and embossed 
leather might bo, the Parisians were wont to 
run after those of Flanders ; just as Worcester 
glove-makers iu our day deprecate the wear- 
iiMj of J^Verich gloves by true-bom Britons. 
There were, nevertheless tine specimens pro- 
duced at Paris and Lyons ; and there were 
one or two cities in Italy also, in which the 
art was practised. Many ohl mansions in 
England have wherewithal to show that • 
leather hangings of great beauty were pro- 
duced iu this country in the old time. Blen- 
heim, the seat of the Dukes of Marlborough, 
is one of the places at which these English 
leathers are to be found. At Easthain^ manor- 
howse, ill Essex, built by Henry the Eighth, 
there were leather tapestries of great surnp- 
luousnesa, covered with such large quar^itiesf 
of gold, that they realised a considerable 
sum when sold half a century iigo, by a prc|^, 
prietor who cared more fi)r coinod gold than 
for art. It is curious to note t^it th^ writer 
of an old French treatise on thi» art, acknow 
ledges the superior skill of the Englishnieu 
engaged in it, and laments that his countrymen 
cannot maintain an even position with them 
in the market. Thus the English leather 
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tapestries must liavo been, at oue tuoae^ ea- | TWe was thus prod need n uuifurm 
^fjwit. f or silver surfkse, varied only by a 'Staiuped 

' Tbe leather required for those purposes or relievo pattern ; Imt occamonaliy the 
undergoes ])rocess of tanning and currying, design was afterwards picked out with 
difik-iiig from that to which leather foi?' otlier colour, 
j purposes is subjected. The old French leather j The advocates for the use of gilt and om- 
gUdei*s about the times of Louis the Four- bossed leatV^r tapestries haVe a formidable 
1 and Fifteenth generally employed | liet^ of good tilings to say in. their favour, 

^heefi-iefither ; but sometimes eaif and lamb- j Ti>ey assert, in the first plaoo, that leather 
#kina The last two were better, but the first i beats wool in its power of i*esistiog damp and 
was the chea])est. The dry skins of leather insects — whether the light-minded motJis of 
j were soaked in water, to mollify them ; they^ the summer months, or the dull-souled ei*eep- 
.were then vigorously pommelled, to give ing things which have a tendency to lay their 
' them suppleness. The leather w'as laid upon eggs in woolly substances. They assert, also, 
t a flat stone, and scraped and sci’aped until ila that well -pro [lared gilt leather will preserve 
; wrlnkks were removed — not filled up, as with its splendour for a great longth of time. And, 

I the cosmetic of the wj-ink)«‘d dowagers of the lastly that a soft sjiongo and a little water 
1 old school — but ihirly and lionestly sora])ed furnish an easy mode of cleansing the sur- 
; ’Out of existence. There was rf stretching face, and keeping it l)righL and cbiar. These 
i process effected at the same lime, whereby viii’ious good qualities liavc iminced one or 
j 4;he l«:ither became somewhat lengthened and two firms in England and in Frikuce to 
' widened at the expense of its thickness. As attempt tlie levival of leather tapestries. It 
i; it is tbc fate of many skins to have defoctive has been up-hill work to induce decorators 
j' places, the workmen siiowed a nice skill in and counoisseurs to depart frtnu the beaten 
I trimming the mai'gin of the liole or defective tra k, and axlopt tlic old-new' material ; but it 
i Sf)ot, and pasting or glueing a little fsagment has taken root ; it is growing ; and many 
j -of leatlier so neatly over it so as to form a.n sumptuous F})ecimens are iimling their way 
invisible joint. When the leather was thus far i into ilie houses of the w^ealthy. The ducal 
Advanced, it was covered with leaf silver ; for raiinsious of the Norfolks and the Suther- 
it appears that, in those days, gilt leather was huids, the IlamiJlous and the Wellbigfcous, 
' not gilt htather ; it w’as silvered leather the Devonshires, tlie Somersets, and other 
I; lucipmred to a gulileu hue. 'J'lie silvercr brave names, have something to show in this 
rubbed a little Ifil of parchment size over the way ; and j’oyalty has lu^t boen slow to take 
leather with his band ; and while this was yet part in the maker. The English revivers 
j; in a sticky or tactile state, he ajipUed u])on it adopt, we believe, many of those described as 
leaves of very tliiii beaten silver — not atteiiu- having been followed by llie old French work- 
ated t.o so extraordinary a degree as leaf-gold, men, but with various ii»]>rovemeuts ; among 
I’ but still veiy thiu. TJiese leaves were, as others, they use gold-leaf instead of lacquered 
i' Applied side by side on tlie leather, pressed silvei'-leaf — a vciy i>roper reform in these 
1' down by a fox’s tail rolled into a sort of little Califoniian days. 

mop ; Aiid the leatlier was exposed to air ^d The relief on the leather tapestries is very 
: .sunshine until dry. This lacwpier >vas a mys- low or slight, but by deepening the engraving 

i terioufl znixln re of rosin, aloes, gum sandarach, or embossment of the stamps, it can be made 
litharge, red lead, hnd linseed oil, lu'owii in much more bold. It thus arises that leathers 
colour, but assuming a golden hue when become available for a great variety of oriia- 
backed by a silve^ surface. The lacquer, mental ])ui;pose», viiryiiig from absolute 
’ like a thick sj’roj), was laid an by the haud, jdaimiess of surface to very bold relief. Thus 
*; as the best possible lacquering -brush ; we hear of the euiph»yraent of adorned 
j! and, aftei* two or three applications, the leather for folding-screens, for cornices and 
j!t dac([uered silvered leatlujr was dried in open frames, for peiuhmU iiiid flower-bonlcrs, for 
!; air. J^ometimes the leather was coal-ed with j)anelling.s, for relief ornaiuenfS to dooi-s, 
{j leaf-copper instead of leaf-silver ; and in tliat pihisters, shutters, architraves, friezes, and 
. oase the lacquer was required to be of a dif- ceilings; for chimney pieces, for subject- 
[; fereiit kind to la-odiice the desired gohThue. panels, for arabesques and pateras ; formount- 
Then I .tuuc the artistic work, the employ- iiigs in Imitation of carvings ; foi; decorations 
j' ment of %Jesign as an adorimient, \Tood to wine-coolers, dinner- waggons, taldes, chaii-s, 
blocks were engraved, much in the same w^ay pole-sci'ceus mid cheval-screens ; for }>iii<linge, 
I • m £ffr the printing of fioor-oloths and paper- cases, and cabinets of vainous kinds ; ibr 
« i hangings— ^wdth tliis variation, that the clock-cases and brackets, for consoles and 
I ^4«l^yitics or cut out portions constituted the cfUiyatideB, for decorations in ships* <uib*m8, 
* ^^esign, inotoad oi' the uiieut parts of the steamboat saloons, railway carriages— «but we 
jyee, suri'ice. ^[I’he design was printed on must stop. 

round leather by au ordinaiy press. Some such tUiiigg as these were produced 

«‘It 4 i the aid of a counter mould, if the relief in ilie old times; but more can now bo 
it is tl® tKiuired to be higher than usual ; eflected. Pneumatic and liydrauiic jpre^irc 
mam leather being previously moistened on su’e now brought into play. Wiiliout diving 
TIP uixdof surface to facilitate the prosrii^k^^^ 
me 
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wd believe that the leather is fir«t brought, ' and fumitiiro covering, that no nlw eny>!oy- 
by an rippUcation of steaio, to the of a ineut for spare haif-houra w^ed be sought ? If 
tough pulpy material, ready to assume any one a lady should deem it unpleasant to have to 
of a thousand met aniorphoaes. The design has deal with little bits of damp lesUlier, let her 
been pi'eviously prepared ; and from this a romeiaber that there is great scope for the 
mould is engraved or cut in a j>ecnliai’ luiled di8]»lay of tastc-^alwaysan important matter, 
metal which win not discolor theicather. The whellu-r in business or in pleasure. When 
leather is forced into Uie mtmld by a gra^Jual v/e mention picture-frames, \re mustbeunder- 
xipplication of pressure, imrlJy hydraulic and stood as refeiriug to their omamentai deco- 
partly pneumatic, so teinpeivd as to enabhi rations only. A carjiente)* or a frame-maker 
the loatlier to conform to tlic phj'sictal force, pre))arcs a flat deal frame, wdth neither 
the pressure from witJiout, without breakage mouldings nor adorn^^ients ; the fair aitist 
or perforation. The leather, when once coviu's this witli leather ornamtuita, and then 
removeil from the mould, retains its new paints the whole to imitate ancient oak, or 
form while drying, and can then either be in any other w^ay which her taste may 
kept in its honest unsophisticated leathery dictate. The preparation of the ornameiit 
condition, or can be brought by ]muit or gold dt‘))ends on this fact — that leather can lie 
to any desbed degree of Fplondoiir. brought into almost any desired fluin while 

No one can conceive — without actual wet, and Vill retain tliat form w'hen dry. 
inBi>ecuon — that such bold relief could be 'J'he leather (a piece of common slieei^skm 
produced in leather. Not tnily is lliis in will suflice) is cut with scissors or •sharp 
some specimens so bold as to i>e fully half knives into little pieces, felia])ed like leaver, 
round, but. there is even the backwanl curve stalks, tendrils, fruit, petals, or any other 
to imitate the uiuier-cut of carving, this simple object; and these jiieces arc curved ] 
could only bo obtained by moans of^thc and ]»rosHed, and grooved, and marked, and ! 
remarkable coinbiiiatioii of elasticity and wrinklrd, until they assume the required 1 

toughness in leather. 8onie of the recent form. It is md diflicult to see how, with a ! 

])rod notions, in less bold leflef, display a very few small mo< lolling- tools of bone or hard 1 
high degree of aj’tistic beauf y. Jier Maje«sty w'ood. all this may be done. And wdieii doi^e,^ i 

and the Koyal Consort, a few years ago, | the little pieces are left to dry ; and when* 'I 

jointly skebdied a design for a cabinet, of: dry, they are lacked or pasted on the frame ; jj 
which the whole of the ilecoratioiis w^ere to | and when taeked or paste<l, they are finish e( I ij 
bo of leather; thi.s has been coni] deted ; Uieljusl as tlie ornate tiiste of the lady- worker -j 
dimensions arc nine feet b^ seven ; the ! may suggest. If a picture-frame may bo !| 
stsle is Itenaissance, and the ornamentation thus adorned, so may a sciveii, a chimney ij 
is most ekboratc ; tw^o of the fianels arc ; ornament. — anything, almost, wdiich you may 
occujiied Viy bjis-reliefs, in which the figures please. 

are represented with nearly as much beauty If we mistake not, the leather- embossers 
of iletail as if carve<l — .find yet jdl is done have begun to sell the simple tools, and to 
in stainpcil leather. give the simjde iiisb’uctions, requisite for the 

In all these articles formed in leather, to ju'actice of tliw pretty art. But whether 
break them is nearly out of the question ; this he so or not. a tasteful woman can easily 
t(f cut them not jiailicularly easy; to . work out the requisite knowledge for hei*selfl i 
destroy them in any way w'ould seem to Our lady readers, however, need not be left i 
require the very fwrvcrsity ^)f ingenuity, w'holly U) their owui resources in the practice 
To be sure, if a. leather bas-relief w'ere of this art. Madame da Cond4, in her little 
soake<l ill w^atcr for Koine hours, and tlieii shilling essay on the leather imitation of 
knocked about., it would receive a per- old oak carving, tells ns all about it. She 
manent disfigunuaent. Bat so would a man's instructs us how to select the basil or sheep- i 
face. Whereas if the soaking W'ere not skin, howto jirovido a store <»f cardboawl, • ij 
follow’cd by the thrashing, both the leather wdre, moulding instruments, glue, asjihaltum, ; 
relievo anel tlie man’s fore woul<l retain oak stain, amber, varnish, brushes, and the ! 
their proper forins. At any’ i*aie, a leathem otligr w(»rkiiig tackle ; how to take patterns ij 
omatuent is one of the tougliest anil strongest fi’oni leaves in cai-d board ; howto cut the jj 
productions which could named. Occu- leather from the car<l board iiattems^ how to j| 
pying, as it does, a luitlw^ay position in luarS tlie fibres or veins with a blunt point ; || 
expeUKe between earvasd wood aud various how to jiinch u]) the leather le»f in iiiiitatioii 
elamped and cast materials, leather has of Nature’s own leaf ; how to make stems by^ 
a sj^here of usefulness to fill dejiendent on strips of leather wraj^peil round copper wii'e ; ' 

its qualities relative to those of its anta- ho\v i<» imittUe rose's, chrysanthemums, daisie.^i 
goniits. china-Jisters, fucbsuis, aud other* flowers, in 

Ijeather flower-making is becoming an soft bits of leather cruiipledVij) i^^to due 
occasional resource for industrious ladies form ; how to imitate griq>es,*by wrapping 
Ajud a very gootl resource, too. Why’ should up ]>eaa or beans in bits of old kid glove ; 
ci^chet and embroidery eotilimie to reign hoW to ol)tain relief ornaments by’ modelling ; 
without a rival ] Is it so veiy pleasant to soft leather on a wooden foundation ; liuw to 
make anM^Macassars and 8lip]>ers and collars aftir all tliese dainty devices to a supporting 
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-framvwork V how- to colour and varaish 
'the whole. Thes6 items of wisdom are all 
duly set forth. 

LIFE AND DEATH. 

« What is Life, Father ? ” 

“ A Battle, my child, 
Wlicre the strongest lance may fail, 

>' Wiicre the wariest eyes may he beguiled, 

And the stoutest heart may quail. 

Where the foes are gathered on every hand 
I And rest, not day nor uihht, 

' And tiiG feeble little ones must stand 

I In the thickest of the fight.** 

I “ What is Dentil, Father ? ” 

j. " “ The rent, my child, 

I When the strife and the toil are o’er. 

And the ttiigel of God, who, calm and ‘mild, 

I , Suvs we need liglit no more ; 

|, , Wht^ilriveth away the demon baud, 

: , Bi<ls the din of the hmtle cease ; 

Takes the banner and spear from iiur failing hand, 

I And proclaims an etcruiil l*earc.” 

I ** Let me die. Father I T tremble. I fear 
i To vield in that terrible strife ! ’* 

I 

I “ The crown must be won for Heaven, dear, 

I , ^ In the buttlc-iield of life ; 

I My child, though thy foes are stroug and tried, 
j He loveth tlie weak and small ; 

I The Angels of Heaven arc on thy side, 

' And God is over all ! " 


I THE GUEAT INDIAN BEAN-STALK. 

} Tins bean-stalk, by which many very 
Rniall advoiuiirers have climbed to wealtli, 
flourishes umler the vice-regal sway of the 
Honourable Efiat India Com|»any, where a 
j costly .. atjiir of European olticials is sup- 
posed, by a pleasant fiction of tlio Co- 
1 venaiited Service, to, afiiiiinistcr justice to the 
ii hundred millions of worthy British subjects 
j! inliabiting those wide-spreading countries. 
I; Judges of various i^^grees, magistvates and 
ii deputy magistrates, ]nesid© singly over the 
ji fate of districts as large as Yorkshire or 
Waltu}, and to enable them to make the most 
j ' remote pretence of discharging their duties, 

I they receive the assistance of a swarm of 
j| native subordinates, whose name may truly 
, be called legion. 

I ‘ The revenue department of the Indian 
governiileut is equally beholden to the uiin- 
I isterings o^hesc indigenous officials, wifliout 
I whom, iiuleed, wc could. imUve but small pro- 
’gresa in tlic collection of the twenty-seven 
milliona of pounds sterling annually squeezed 
r^t’ora tlie muscles of Indian ryots. I am 
quite willifi'g to admit at starting, what it 
would bp foUj* to deny, that to tlreain of car- 
rying on thr. administration of our Indian 
empire without the aid of native subordinates 
would tie an utter absurdity. 

These subordinates are, unfortunately,! 
taken from the very dregs of Asiatic society, I 
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And coDsi^ indkckiniinately of Malhometans 
and Hipdus. It would perhaps be very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to say which of these 
two races are the ^atest adepts at extor- 
tioi^ anil every species of cunning rascality. 
Miserably paid, they seek, by an infinity of 
methods, to fewell up their income, and this 
they contrive to do with the utmost impu- 
nity — living ill the midst of luxuries when an 
hbnest man would starve. The steps upon 
the branches of this Great Indian Bean-Stalk 
are many : but, patiently followed, they lead 
at last to a golileu certainty. 

Lallah ihim, of whose life I am about to 
relate a few trifling incidents, was a man, of 
humble station, but aspiring in mind, and 
being well acquainted with most of the native 
Ondiik or judicial subordinates of the city, 
used every influence in his power to obtain the 
most menial appointment in the police court. 
After many mouths of patient watchfulness, 
Lallaii, by dint of dustur or fee, was inslnlJed 
a.s Orderly to the Deputy Magistrate of the 
district, on a salary of eight shilliiigs a month. 

I Thi.<^ pay w'as small enough, especially :is 
[ Laliali had a wife and three children to 
I maintain with it.^ But my hero had not been 
I a hanger-on of police-courts and Culcherries 
I (collectors’ oflices) for nothing. He had gained 
a complete insiglit into the history of the 
Great Indian Bean-Stalk, and panted for an 
opportunity of reducing his knowledge to 
practice. 

Lallah began systematically, and lost no 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with his 
master the Sahib Bahadur, or great magis- 
trate ‘he made it appear on every occasion 
that he was on the best possible footing with 
Sahib ; to whom he was really quite iii- 
j disjiensable. No sooner was this feeling 
fairly established than the aspiring orderly 
began to turn it to account. Di<l any one, no 
matter what his miik, ilcsire an audience 
witli his hi'diness the magistrate, he was kept 
cooling his heT;ls in the outer hall, until having 
exhausted Iris patience he olfored Lallah 
a rujiee to take his name in to the Bahadur. 
'I’he orderly would give the solitary coin a look 
of the utmost contempt, move not an inch, and 
say that he w^as a poor man, Imt^ had every 
desire to oblige the visitor if in his power. 
Tlie suitor would relax, slip five rupees into 
his willing palm, and was at once ushered 
into the presence amidst many adjurations 
to the heathen pantheon, and all sorts of 
prosperity evoked on the donor’s hcad« 

These visitors were numerous; and, al- 
though a .few now and then endeavoured to 
rebel against the innocent practices of iLallali, 
he was invariably a match for them. Should 
there be any dUpositioii to avoid the (hstur 
{anfflic^ “ down with the dust ”), the orderly 
expressed many regrets ; but the Sahib Wiis 
most particularly engaged, and hiui given 
express orders not' to be disturbed on any 
account. It was seldom that a sentence of 
this kind was miBuuderstood ; the fee was 
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} )roduoedi aUd the door ftang wide open. Per- 1 
laps the visiter complained, and the orderly I 
^ may, perchance, have got a wigging. To be 
even with him, the veiy next day, when the 
Sahib is particularly busy, Liillah po^rs iti 
upon him a whole host of troublesome people ; 
teid when remonstrated witif, declares that 
i “ Sahib wished it to be so.” And thu^things 
1 fall back to tlieir old course. 

! It is not only suitors and other visitors 
i who are mn^le to contribute to the orderly’s 
' treasury, to build up his golden ladder ; 
the very police inspectors, or thannadars, 
cannot approach the presence without dus- 
tur. Once upon a time an inspector, 
either poorer or more stubborn than liis 
fellows, did not choose to fall into the cus- 
tomary practice, and declined bleeding for the 
benefit of Liillali. The latter was, of course, 
indignant at this unprincipled conduct, and 
I’, although he dared not act openly against the 
recnsaiit official, lie laid hia plans so quietly 
and surely as to effect all he desired. The 
j Sahib liad many idle moments ; and, during 
; these, Lallab contrived to whisper t(f one of 
’ the hangers-on, loud enough to be hear some 
p. scandalous proceeding of ^ho thaniiadar. The 
i ’ I . other replied, also in a soH of stage whisper, 
j' ’that he too had heard something of the same 
j sort, ’whilst the mohrtrrir, or clerk, chimed in 
' witli anotiier story against the dooiue<l police- 
> , man, and remarked that he was a scoundi'el 
! and “unfaithful to his oath.” These whi^iiper- 
I iiigs were, of coui'se, overlieard ; and, being 
I repeated at intervals, left an impression on 
i the mind of the Sahib hy no means favourable. 

‘ No pains were spared to watch thfi victim ; 

and as might be expected, some irregularity 
! "Was at last brought against him, not yicrhajis 
I of any moment, but Jjallali’s whispered 
: poisons had worked their cflect in the mind 
of tlic magistrate, and the consequence was 
that the thaiiiiadar was dismisst'd. 

fSiich were a few of the proceedings carried , 
on in the outer courts, tlic Vestibule of the 
temj)le of justice. My hero "w^s not less bold 
and successful within the sanctuary itself. 
His bean-stalk was planted deep at the 
very foot of tlie justice seat. No sooner was 
a case d.ecidcd, no matter how insignificant, 
than the watchful indefatigable Lallali slipped 
I out ; and, following the successful suitor, ex- 
tended towanis liim his open palm, into which 
the other, too wise to decline, dropped a 
I rupee. Tlie orderly offers up a mental vote 

: of tlmnka to Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, and 

I sneaks back to his place in court ; none but 

I those in the secret having observed bis 

absence. 

1 The registry office was another locality 
' favourable for the upward growth of 

I this famous bean-stalk. Whenever an order 
' of court was made out for a report from the 
Sheristah, or native registry, bearing upon 
. some case in suit, Lallah took especial care 
1 that the matter was not proceeded with for 
j many days. When the litigant was worn out 
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with delay, ami -beoamo importunate, the 
wily orderly took him tiutaide, and quietly 
rcQuested to know how much Ine would give i 
to have the report made out f<frthwith. The 
iniffatient suitor gladly proffered a rupee. 
The dmtur ^as pocketed ; and, proceeding ' 
with his retainer to the registry omce, Lallah 
called out to the record-keeper, in a well- 
understood s’waggoririg tone, whioli Wiis 
meant to say ‘‘ It ’s nil right,” that the Sahib 
was highly incensed al. the delay with the 
plaintiff’s record, and hnd desired him to in- 
timate that any further liiudniuce would be 
punished with a smart line. 

The refusals to bleed were far from being 
many ; still they did hap}»eu occasionally. 
When that was the case, Lallah was in no way 
disconcijrted, for he knew that it must, come 
at last, proceeiled with the nninanngeable 
suitor to the registry, and, winking his eye at 
the Sheristah, simply enquires wliy tneVeport 
is not made out, in a mild tona^ of voice, 
which plainly enough intimated that it was 
not all right yet. * The Sheristah of course 
understood; and stroking his beard (he w\as a 
MaHonietan) called upon tljo Prophet to 
witness that some most imj^ortant papers had 
been demanded by a suf>erior authority 
which I’cquiroil immediate attention ;• tlie 
Sahib must accordingly allow him a few • 
more days’ grace. The suitor, driven to 
despair by this delay, coii.sented to a heavy 
fee, and instantly Lallah became his wannest j 
friend. Hastily retracing bis steps, the | 
orderly, in a voice of thunder, expressed his 
astonishment at the imj>ertinence of the | 
Sheristah, and gave him to know that if hia 
friend did not at once receive the report the 
wliolc affair should be reported. Again the 
tone and manner of the* pliable orderly were 
duly appreciated ; the rcqxu’t appeared us if 
by magic, and Lallali, the lucky, I’otired to 
sliarc the spoil with the ShcrisLah, muttering 
a song of ilianksgiving to that very respect- 
able l)ody the Hindu 'JViad. 

In this way the bf'im -stalk had flourished 
greatly ; but was now destined to be trans*- 
planted to another locality, though still 
within a genial, kindly soil. Aly hero, find- 
ing the oifice of orderly not quite imporfhifb 
enough for his ambition, and thirsting for 
distinction and rupees, managed by a va- 
ripty of artful oriental devices to get elected 
a Chuprassic, or ])rocess-server, to the native 
sheriff of the disd ict. This was tniJy a 
f^ifendid field for hi.s talents, and he was not I 
long before he turned the golden opportunity 
to account. • 

The mo<le of coining rupees in this depart-* 
ment was of the simplest kind. The sirflll-* * 
mouses for the apjienrance of^delaulters of 
revenue before the deputy magistrate were 
very numerous, and the defendants were all 
of the Ryot class, the poorest grade in society. 
But unless the Zemindar, or kiidholder, who 
took out the summons agreed to fee the chu- 
prassee in addition to i>aying for the summons, 
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inigjjit us well have spared himself the 
latter eaqieii«e ; fm* ^he (Irnmnumts were left 
quietly in tlie oliicial’s turlmn or his pouch 
until \he Jitsfjr was forthcoming. Some of 
these ^'Hiiintlars wore very rich and 'tery 
■etingy, tin* I now and then gave my friend 
Ln-liafi a little trouhle. ^ 

Some j)eo])le would have lieen diaconcovted 
if the i>owerful zemindar of the next division 
gave no token of the usual fee. Jhit. not so 
J^-'illah. He was prepared foj' every ooiitin- 
geney, and was always c^ol and resolute, lie 
did nothing. The writ never left his ])oueh, 
and at the end of jnany days the plaintiff 
complained that no suninions had been served. 
The ehuprassie, on being (juestioned, declare<l 
by all the sacred s])oU in liindostau, that 
the plaintiff’s ag(m< had ix‘fusod to indicate 
the party to liiin. and ^Yhat w'as he* to do ‘I 
Tliere was no helj» lor it but to issue a wamint 
of appre'fieiiBion, for which the zemindar had 
to pay ii^iiddition, and who, aware at length 
of the 1 in possibility of proceeding without 
dual nr ^ came down haud&oftiely to the piocess- 
sorviu*. 

J^dlali became less particular as he mo veil 
onwards in liis careeig ami, provi<Ie<l .a liandful 
of coin was to be the reward, never -Qincliod 
fn’*m any daring act of villany. It was of no 
use doing things by lialve-s. A gre(*d\ ze- 
mindar wished to ilispoftsess a poor cultivator 
of a tract of line land bold by tin* laticr 
under a pottah^ or lease, for wdiich the lyot 
had paid handsomely sonie^Jine beibre. The 
w^calthy sammlrel truinpo<l u]i a case of 
arrears of rent agfiin^t the cultivator, and 
obtained a einijile summons Mgainst him. 
This document lie placed, with some weighty 
oonaiderations, in the hands of Liillah the 
obsequioua, who undertook not to serve it. I 
At the ead of some days a return w’as made | 
to tl e Sahib magistrate to the otlcct that the | 
ryot would not eliow himself, but lay irulden : 
within his hut so that Lis summons could not | 
Vie served. 'J'his is one of the most unfavoui’- 
nble offences a native commit, in the ey^cs 
of 41 Coinpaijy’s magistrate ; it is never Ibr- 
given, and is always visited with severity. 
The irate justice instantly made out an order 
to vlisjiossess the cultivator of his hinds ajid 
make them over to the iilaiiitilf. 'J'his was 
as a matter of course done, to the i-uin of 
the villager, the delight of the zemindar, and 
the replenishment of Lallah’s overflowing 

'St need be wtmdered at, that by a long 
<limtinuaiice of such practices, carried on by 
nfght utid day, at all seasons, and with all 
'Tj^dasistes, my hero was enabled to ama.8S a 
'Jgjjfl^jfcfliderable sum, which was pbieed snugly 
UBuribns interest. A moi’e lucrjitive 
field, ^*ow,grer,v!iay beiore liim in the depart- 
ment Opium and Salt revenue, into wliich 
lie ^^fbtained admission by the usual means. 
•p\^e 'iiaalary attached to this post was very 
eraalt'l coaieddering the large amount of| 
revet, xine placed at lik mercy. It w'as but^ 


two pounds a month, and for this, he; paid 
to the Eijglish deputy collector ten pounds 
monthly. 

Otie of the chief duties of the officers of 
Hiia department is to search £ur contraband 
dtialera in opium ; all of whom are iieavUy 
fined. The ri^dit of sale is* formed out 
annually ; au<I, naturally enough, . these 
farmers are always on the look out for con- 
tra Bandisls, especially since tht=‘y come in for 
a lion’s share of the fine. Tlie indefatigable 
Lallah was wait ed on one fine morning, w'hilst 
sipping liis coffee and smokijig his hookali 
like any other great man, by the opium 
hu'mei* of the district ; who prefacetJ his 
mission hy most humble salaams, and a 
douceur of ten rupees slipped under his 
hookah-stand. Of couiwe the wary officer 
took no notice <.if Ibis little ))ieco of panto- 
mime, but knew that his services were in 
reipURitioii. The hookah was finished ; and, 
without asking tmy troublesome f|nestiona, 
Lallah followed tlio farmer as niei'kly as a 
lamb. Arrived at the eusjiected house, 
accoiUjianieJ by a posse of the former’s 
people and offict'rs, an entrance was demanded 
and obtained. The owner of the house W'iis 
a res[)ectable aud Vtialthy trader, and ap- 
peared quite conscious of bis innocence ; so’ 
much so, that he paid smiill atieuiioii to the 
juoccedings of the paity. 

The search went on and Jialhih, \vhile he 
seemed most inattentive, was really most 
watchful, saw one of tlie fiirmer's servaiits 
conceal bomething under a heap of rulibish in 
a coj’iier. Presently another of the Rcarchcrs 
turned over the identical heap, and of course 
dragged from it tliat which had been placed 
ihcrb — a quantity of the forbidden opium. 
It was in vain for the trader to jirotest hia 
innocence ; equally in vain to declare that the 
whole thing w'as a j»lot. H'dlah asked him 
witl» an air of offemleii ilignity whether he 
thought that he, Jjfillah, would lio a jiai'ty to 
any knavery ? ’ The whole thing ^vas con- 
clusive. Tlic 4irader was rich, and could 
thcrcfui'e alibi’d to jiJiy the line of one hun- 
dred and fifty rupees, wdiieh wore eliared 
biitweeii tlie government, the 0])ium-farmer, 
and Lallah. ' 

Sometimes it happeneii that the farmer 
would not or did not “ make tilings pleasant 
in which case my hero generally contrived to 
show him the fcdly of his conduct by siding 
with tlie Busj>ected jmrties, and thu.s foiling 
the attempts of the inibrmers. It mattered 
veiy little to him on wljicli side he was 
enlisted, jjrovided the w^ays and moans were 
supplied ; indeed, he rather liked n little 
opposition to the regular course of things, 
seeing that it nsually had the effect of bringing 
back bis former friends with stronger proofo 
than ever of their regal’d for him. 

IVom this department of the serviee 
Lallah managed to dimb a little higher on 
the bean-stalk in his old osdliug— ^lat 
the police. Jie wa$ now a Thasmadar, 'Or 
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inspector of a district, and a pei*soHage of 
some coasequenoe. .Ti^eiane coar^ of fees, 
bribery, and presents, was carried on as of 
old ; bat on a larger, scale. His career was, 
however, no longer smooth and unruffl^Mh 
An&ietieB and cares stole upon the now^gieat 
mttn^s life, to"wliicU he had liefore been an 
utter stranger ; and although lie did ctj^itrive 
by dint of stratagem and well-matured polic>’^ 
to extricate himself from every fresh didi- 
cully as it arose, it entailed ujjou him great 
wat<di fulness. 

Murders had become veiy fi-equent in 
his new district, and tlie attenthm of the 
superior authorities ha<l been seriously called 
to the subject. Just at that period a report 
was a*'ut iu from a village to the effect that 
a ti-ader of some cojise(iueiice had disap- 
j>eared in a mysterious uiaiiuer, and no tidings 
of him could be learnt. The magistrate re- 
solved to show his zeal in the cause, and 
accordingly ordered Lallah to bring tlie 
gu^ilty ]»iirLies to justice, under ]>enalty of 
I'oi'feitiire of his oflice. The thaiinad '.r set to 
work iu right g(K)d caniest, with e\’*ry in- 
struiuent at his <lis])Os:tl. Ehdds, rivers, 
hoUfltMS, hcdg(‘S, jungle, forest — all were 
scaidied, but iu vain ; Ji% trace of the mur- 
dej-ed man could be found, and for once Lallah 
Wiis at fault. 

j A thaiiiiadar of a low and grovelling nature 
1 woiild have reported his failure to his supe- 
! rior ; but not so Ijallali. The Salub WLj^ited 
j evidence and a prisoner, :iTid he was resolved 
I to provide the same at all liazards. 
j By some means Lallah nHccrtainorl that in 
I tlie same village in wLicli the misaring man 
I had resided, there d\v(;U another trader who 
' was largely indebted to the sup])osed victim, 

i and who was known to be a man of violent 

1 temper and loose habits. This wiis the very 
I man for the tliannadar, "Wlio more likely to 
I liave madt‘ away with the trader than his 
’ debtor of ill-repute 1 Had Lallah adveHised 
j in the Mofussilite uiicler Mie hcadiug of 

j *“ Wanted, a Murderer,” he cduld noL ^have 

I eucceedotl more to his wishes. 

The shoj>lioeper w\*is aj^pielieiided, together 
with his wife. AVitiiesses were of course 
forthcoming, who swore by every Hindu 
deity tliat they had heard the prihoners 
j and the iniasiug man at high words, and 
that when last seen the latter was in com- 
pany with the former. So so good ; 
put the prisoners denied their guilt to Laliali, 
and that was a difficulty that liad to be 
-overcome. They were confined in a deep pit 
up to their waists in putrid filth during a day 
und night. On the following day they were 
exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun ; 
and, when parched and feverisVi, they called 
iaintlngly for water, a bag of dry and broken 
chillies or capsicums was slmken over their 
heads, the fierc^^ dust firom which pierging 
is to their eyes an<l down tlreir throats drove 
the miserable creatures almost mtid. Huniau 
satore couM BOt stand up against «uch treat- 
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Tuent : the rack and tln^ wheel we re^ mercy 
to such torture ; aad in iVeir agony they con- 
fessed to tlie commission of the crime in the * 
presence of witnesses, and ofilared their sig- 
natiwcs to a statement to that effect. 

The case was thus in excellent condition, 
and Lallah took it in triumph before the 
magistrate, who w'ns equally jdwsed at the 
result. ITib t‘xamiuaLiou of file witnesses was 
very brief, and the case was sent up to tlie 
ses.slon8 judge. 

Before the higlier ^tribunal little more was 
done than recapitulating the proceedings of 
the magistrate’s court ; and although no body, 
had been found, no bloody weai.)on had been 
produced, no one had ever witnes.sed the 
deed, the prisoners were found guilty,* and 
sentenced to be hung. 'JTiis sentence had 
necessarily to be amnned by a couri ol 
appeal, which body sent tlie case back to the 
judge, directing his attention to the fact that 
lie had forgotten to ask the prisoners to jjload 
to the indictment, and had not examined any 
witnesses on their*.belialf, though they ap- 
peared to have had some ! The judge went 
through the form of asking the prisoners to 
]jleji(i, and they as a last hope pleaded **Not 
guilty.” No witnesses appearing, the case was 
again sent up for affirmation, when for- 
tunately for the condemned couple the'su- . 
pei'ior tribunal decided that, owing to the 
plea of “ Not guilty,” and the absence of all 
direct evidence, the criminals should not be 
hung but merely imi)risoned for life, first 
being branded on the forehead as felons, 

So far all was well ; Lallah w^as rewarded, 
and the magiKStrate praised for his activity’. 
Bui some few months after the murdered 
man turned up, lie had been keeping 
oul of the way for some private reasons, and 
returned on hearing of the trial and sentence 
of his supposed murderers. The latter wei’e, of 
course, set free ; but no pia’dou could erase the 
felon-brand from their foreheads. The accused 
man died broken-hearted soon afterwards, 
having first related hoy he had been tox’tured 
into a confession, though, in doing so, he did 
not dare to implicate the powerful Lallah. 
The big scoundrel escaped, juid the little ones 
were punished by dismissal. • • 

A year or two of these dut ies, and Lallah felt 
anxious to be relieved of them. Ilia wealth had 
accumulated to an extent that warratited him 
ill starting in quite a ditierent career. He 
next api>eiired at Calcutta in the C^.*araeier of 
Ixihian, or money-lender ; a wide and fruitful 
field for gain. Here Lallah Ram Sing figured 
as a man of immense wealth and inffiience ; 
and, truly, few possessed more advantages* 
than he did. He soon contrived to gej^i\ • 
dozen of the Calcutta officiala»deeply in hia 
books, and once lliere the kfUi^w how to turn 
them to account. Tliey weiw too* needy to, 
refuse iiim any favour, or to decline to be- 
come parties to jobs, however barefaced ; and 
iu Uiis way the bean-stalk grew so strong 
that Lallah was enabled to dimb nearly to 
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the top of it. His establishment is now been proposed^ to my consideration, when a 
one or the largest, in tho City of Palaces, sudden glare of light iiitemxptcd my thoughta, 
His nantches are on the most magniiicetit and made me tura round to ascertain the- 
scale *, the <4oyernor-general was present at cause. The building was brilliantly and in^'* 
the last. fJ is clients are more numerous than stantly illuminated — could it be by the elee-^i' 
those of any other banian ; his monetary trie light ? — and through the windows £ could 
transactions more extensive ; and, in sj^eaking see that it coKtained, besides 1>ooks, a iar^, 
of hi.s wealth, people talk not of thousands, collec^Jon of living animals. Of course, ia ^ 
hut of millions of rupees. Paris all such treasuries as this would be* 

This Bean-stalk is not an imaginary plant, open to the inspection of a well-behaved' 
Tt is not culled from Arabian romance or public, and I at once determined to nscertaia ^ 
fairy legend, but is takgn from the veritable the prescribed form of obtaining admittance. 
i*ecordB of Indian every-day life. It grew But, as I approached the door, it was opmed 
yesterday ; it grows to-day ; it will grow on wide to • receive iiiy visit, and a handsome, 
to-morrow, 'and will continue to grow until brown-bearded, full-eyed man invited me iii 
the axe of Indian Reform cuts it down for 1 with pleasing yet dignified looks and ges- ' 
ever. tures. 

>■ — ... - a j Qpiy occupy a portion of this estaolish- 

THE PHALAHSTERIAN MENAGERIE, ment,” he said. “ My fellow-labourers, not 

^ less enthusiastic than myself, have each their 

One ivening lately I found myself at Paris, special department assigned them. Mine, 
without being exjiclly able to remember how ' just now, is to exhibit the Menagerie. The 
1 got there. I ought to have been on the i public will not arrive quite yet in any num- 
north coast of France, pliilosophising on the j bers to require my attention ; so, as ] par- 
beach at regular hours, or perhaps unphiloso- 1 ecive «you arc a stranger and an Englishman, 
phicallj contemplating the freaks of the adult ! it will afford me pleasure to act as your guide 
and infant bathers there. For I had a tire- for a private view, dining the brief interval 
some book in hand to be forthwith edited, which 1 h.'ive to spitre before lecturing to my 
and my last letter from England contained a usual audience.” 

severe demand for “ copy.” Moreover, there Only one reply — a bow of thanks — could be 
was a convale.scent nursling in the way, for made this obliging offer. I followed my 
whom Channel breezes -were urgently ])re- Mentor, tiianned with bis manner and amused 
scribed ; nor had I any clear recollection of with his matter, but often sorionsly asking 
having settled with my native landlady before niyself wliether or not 1 were in company 
thus abruptly quitting her comfortable board with an c.scapofl lunatic. Still, at many a 
and lodging. But railway.s are such leaders remark which lie made, I resolved to try and 
into temptation, “To Paris and kick for remember that, and give some report of his 
twenty francs ” had been placanled about for observations. 

a fortnight past. I have substantial proof Let us fir.st — ^lie said — inspect the animals 
that it is a vulgar error that “ rolling stones which have rallied around the standard of 
gather no moss.” In short, at Paris I seemed man; some of them as auxiliaries, others 
to be, without my French mother — and merely as domestic slaves. AVhat a pity that 
they are a sharp-sighted set — having the least 1 should have so few to show you! With 
suspicion that I was <Ait. exceedingly rare exceptions, every living 

It ia a liixiny of ecstatic degree to make creature, whether bird or beast, sincerely de- 
this kind of sudden escape, and to break loose sires to fi-atcrqise with man ; and during the 
out of the luill-roumf' of duties which have space of six thousand years, with several 
daily to be done from morning till night. A thousands of animals to work upon, we liave 
new set of faces, a new set of streets, a new only succeeded in attaching to us some forty 
of hedges and ditches and fields, are most of them, at the very outside calculation. 1 
effectual tonics. There are people in the do not know of any fact which' is more 
world w]»o w'ould die, or go mad, if they severely condemnatory of the actual phase of 
cCuld not freely and fairly take wing now’ and society, than the simple comparison of tlies6 
then. 1 am closely related to that family *of figures respectively, 

inigi'ants^ .md that, 1 suppose, was the reason Here you 'observe a goodly collection of 
why 1 happened so oddly to be strolling alA)Vt dogs, all admirable for their special merits. 
Paris unconscious of the means which had God having in the beginning created man, 
canvey;ed me. and beholding him so feeble, gave him the 

r I had no object on earth to take me there, dog ; and in order that the dog might emtirely 
afid I wand<‘ro<l along in ddiglitful careless- belong to man, lie exclusively endowed him 
*ndls. As it yiras getting dusk, 1 reached one with friendship and devotion. He instilled 
of the quays, ^^foiv, me flowed the rushing into his heart the most profound contempt 
tSeine ; behind, me rose a large and dingy for family joys and paternity. Ho limited 
building, which bore some resemblanee to a liis^sentimeiit of love to the animal instinct of 
publislier's shop. I leaned over the parapet, reproduction. He left loveland fiimUism, 
gazing at the river, and musing on some passions of the minoi* mode, to the infbricw 
strange notions about electricity that had canine race, the Fox. The dog is the uobk&t 
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cpoque6fc»that man has ever made ; for he is 
itiral} element in the progress of Humanity. 
Without the dog, man would have been com- 
pelled to vegetate eternally on the border-land, 
. ofBavagery. The dog enables bui^n society to 
pass from the savage to the paViarchal state, 
by, presenting it with flocks and herds^ No 
dog, no flock nor herd,— no flock nor lierd, no 
certain means of subsistence ; no leg of mat- 
ton, nor roast beef at pleasure ; no wool, 
no plaids, nor hurwus ; no leisure hours, no 
astronomical observations, no science, no in- 
dustry. The dog has enabled mankind to 
£nd time for all these tilings. The east is 
the cradle of civilisation, because the east 
is the native land of the dog. Take away the 
dog from Asia, and Asia is no better off than 
America. What constilutes the fiiijieriority 
of the Old over the New World, is tlie poa- 
aession of tlie dog. What, in fact, is the end 
of all the efforts of intellect, all the labours 
of the Mohican, who has only the chace to 
depend on for a subsistence ? It is nothing 
more th«aii the study of the great JV‘t of 
tracking and following his game, or his enemy. 
Now, that young terrier wlio is jieepiug out 
of his kennel, knows as much, or more, of 
this ditlicult science a^[.er six mouths' study, 
as the most intelligent savage at the end of 
foity years. The natives of the East, then, 
who possessed the dog, were relieved from an 
amount of ptainful labour which employeil the 
whole life and faculties of the lied Sktns. 
^J'hey had time to spare, and they wex’e able 
to employ it in the creation of industry. 
Such is the origin of arts and trade* ; such 
is the whole difference between the Ohl and 
New Continents. Historians have wTitten 
thousands of volumes ou this grave question, 
without lighting upon tlie discovery of this 
simple truth ; and brave anatomists continue 
to (lissect the sculls of Americans, in order 
to find out the (!auae of tlie inferiority of that 
race, without even susj)ecting,that tliey ai’C 
wandering a hundred leagues away from the 
solution of the problem. * 

To this new iiud luminous aiithrojiological 
solution there hangs another observation, 
which is equally my own, namely that canni- 
balism is .ui endemic disease in all countries 
that have the misfortune to be without dogs. 
Why is eanuibalisui never met with amongst 
pastoral nations, amongst the Chahlmaus, 
Egyptians, Arabians, Mongolians, sCnd Tartars? 
Because tlie milk and flesh of the herds and 
Hocks, with which the dog has endowed those 
nations, constantly preserve them from the 
criminal temptations of hunger. Ou this 
subject, I will beg jxenuission not to add my 
anathema to those which have so often been 
hurled against anthropophagy by the hand 
of false morality and false plmanthropy. Can- 
nibalism is one of the diseases of the earliest 
infancy of humanity ; a depraved taste which 
famine explains, if it does not entirely justify. 
Pity the cannibal, and don't abuse him, ye 
members of civilised society, who eat uuder- 


done meai and kill millio^ of men, fof much 
less plausible mQtives than hunger. Accord- 
mg to my own ide&, of all tli^ wars which 
men •wage against each other, war for the 
sake of eating one’s enemy is the only ra^ 
tional warfare on the whie list. Boasting 
one’s adversary after he is dead, is not haS 
so senseless and wicked an action as killing 
him by wholesale when he feels no indiuation 
to die. Fron: cannibalism, and all its atten* 
dant hoiTOi‘8, our faithful friend, the dog, lias*' 
rescued us. It is lAt his fault if we still 
commit the most atrocious form of human 
madness — ^war. 

Behold a specimen of domestic swine, whiohi 
arc allowetl the entrte of the menagerie.* If 
the ])ig still continued to lend to man the aid 
of his snout to discover and disinter the 
trullle, I should have been able to ir.eludo 
him in the list of auxiliaries ; but it is^vident 
that the moment he allowed the dog to displace 
him from his special function, he lost the right 
of flgurlng in that honourable class. I may 
be told that he has been employed in 8t. 
Homipgo and elsewhere, as a call-pig, playing 
exactly the same part in the woods as his 
})assioual hornologiie, the call-duck, does upon 
the lake. 1 do not deny the fact ; but the. 
mere act of calling, quacking, or gruntihg, 
does not constitute an auxiliary. There .is,, 
besides, another reason of a superior order, 
a reason of analogy, which compels me to 
refuse that title to tlie pig. JJe is the em- 
blem of the miser ; and the miser is good for 
nothing till after liis death. Consequently, 
it was not amongst the pig’s possibilities to 
be useful to man during his life. 

The he-goat, tlie mutilated type of the 
r»i*uquetin of the l^yrenees and the Alps, has 
never enjoyed any great reputation for sau^ity, 
and J will not take upon me to assert that lie 
has acquired a mucli worse name than be 
deserves. It is very ceftain that, by his dis^ 
solute morals, he lays liimself ojien to 
calumny, and that the odour he exhales does 
not symbolise a model ?»f jnirity. He is the 
emblrm of brutal sensuality. The Greek, 
.Icwish, and Christian religions accord with 
analogy in this respect. The Greeks wej;e« 
not content with sacrificing a goat to Bacchus, 
as lieiiig one of the vine’s enemies, one of the 
plagues of attractive labour ; they disguised 
their satyrs with the mask and character of 
the lascivious animal, in order to baind gross 
an^« material love with an unmistakeablo 
mark of reprokition, in order to declare their 
belief that purely sensual passion is degr^adiug 
to man, and lowers him to the level of the 
brute. 

1 am sorry to pass sentence^ on a poflr ' 
animal already laden wi1j;i thessins of Israel ; 

I but I cannot find it in my he}rt to utter a 
! word of excuse for an emblem of lust and 
moral filth, for an enemy of vineyards and 
agriculture. I confess that the future pros^ 
pects of tlie goat fill me with considerable 
alarm ; for 1 find no employment for him in 
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^iUkXia^ny^ ^en leather broeckes wlH flufierj tkeia* own n umbers And strength. In Okw- 
asi iminense reciucti<m in price, in oonsequenoe | -pfignc I naed to know a gainelcaeper wi^ 
iof the snppjrwsaion of tllb geudurmerie* The I piped rabbits by xueaus of a bird-csali, in 
moat fiivoiirable lot tlte goat can tlwai exf>eet | - ? 
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is to be banished to his native countiy, lor 
ike i>iirf>ose of repeopling llie glaciers and 
rocky jirecipioee, in coin[»any with tke vigogne, 
tke inouilan, and the chamois. 

Lascivious, capricious, and easy-ieinpered, 
addicted to vagabondage and sorcery, fond of 
saltpetre, but a good daughter and a good 
mother at the bottom' of htir lieart, the she- 
goat represents the thorough-bred gipsy, the 
smart Esmeralda. Lament if you like, but 
laeware of endeavouring to avert the lot 
wbdeh awaits Esmeralda and the goat. The 
goat and lier fan\ily may hentHjforbh find 
their appropriate place in the cobsiisation of 
desert islands and 'uninhabitable mountains, 
^ndetv evcfiT latitude the goat and the rabbit 
are undoubtedly the best agents which God 
has given to man, for dei-ivlng some jirofit 
fSroni the barren rock. • 

Prudence forbids ni}’’ speaking my mind on 
the subject of the sheep and the lamb^ which 
you see folded there. I have A*ery little 
esteem for sheep-like people, who su limit to 
be shorn witliout resistance. innocence, 
candour, and resignation muler sufiering are 
virtues wliich 1 do not desire to see too com- 
mon in 1‘Vance. It is high lime that the 
iamb, and the poor working man, should 
«ease to play the jiart of victim. Thereiore, 
mind how you behave yourselves, ye cruel 
butchers and iniquitous shepherds ! 

I do not value the tame ralibit in that 
hutch, eitf)cr for his flesh or for his hahits, 
which latter are tinged with cannibajism ; 
but I »ni pleased wdth his fecundity, hisrafihl 
growth, and many other merits — with his 
low price especially — permitting Inm to make 
aeqnauitanee with ])oor [loople’s stomachs 
who hav'e no meansH)f tastijig ljutclier’s meat. 
The Hibbit is the emblem of the jjoor labourer 
who lives by working in quarries and inines, 
a, race which soine^Ames finds repose; at tlic 
bottom of its subterranean retreat, but liable 
to be attacked by a thousand enemies the 
o pioment it puts its nose above ground. It is 
not gifted with foresight, like the hamster 
and the squirrel, because the w^ages of the 
workmen, whom it symbolises, ai*e too low 
for them to be able to lay by the ileast 
fractiou ai;ainst a iiiiny day. The rabbit 
«ometirnei%)kills its young. Eveiy day^waiit 
•and profligacy drive the starving workwoman 
uto commit infanticide.. I'his crime, so common 
an tlie tribe of rabbits, bnpj)eii.s more rarely 
the tribe of hares. The reason is, that 
‘destitution, is more frightful in manufacturing 
towne than rin agricultural districts. The 
rabbit has lii^ade riots, and overthrown cities, 
according to the account of Pliny, In 

r at towns the poor occasionally indulge 
the same amusement, but never in the 
country, because they are not crowded close 
enough together, to be able to compute i 


same way as is practised with robin red- 
breasts, and which forced them out 
tlieir burrow^ quicker than tlie ferret would. 
The art of piping rabbits was practised in 
Spafti in very ancient times ; .the verb ch^Ua^ 
b^ing coined to specify tlie process, wliich 
was also not unknown in Provence. 

Next you have a group of stinkards, 
vermin whom I hold in abomination. Neither 
the boar nor the stag is a scentless animal, 
yet no one ever thought of applying the name 
of slinkaid to them. A deuominatioa so 
gracefully characteristic lias been reserved 
for these lowest of beings, which hiding in 
some subterranean retreat, and poisoning tke 
ail with their odious effluvia, live by danger- 
less murder and rapine. The polecat — ^the 
best known type of the group which I style 
“ cut-tlu'oats ” and “ blood -drinkers ” — tlic 
polecat, and all the rest of its triho, have 
bee^, gifted h}' the Ch'cator with a membra- 
nous jiouch, situated close to the tail, and 
Becretuig an odoriferous liquid. In the 
stinkards of ouivowu climate, this odour Ls ^ 
nothing worse than repulsive ; hut in the 
species of Central Auferica, known under the 
sigiiilicant name Mephitics, it is so horribly 
and unbearably fetid as to suilbcate and 
poison those vvlio breathe it. In that, country, 
there have been cases proveil of ]»crson.s being 
killed in their hods by the odour of stinkaj’ds ; 
luid it is sullicient for one of these creatuj-es 
merely to pass through a graiiaty, a fruit- 
room, or a iM'llar, to render evmy provision in 
them imeatahle, every beverage undrinkahle. 
j OhaJ’itable souls will JcajTi wiih delight that 
the science of iniliLary engineering, the noble 
art of legal destruction, has lately hori-ovjped 
a wrinkle fiom the stinkard in the practice 
of ilistant poisoning. JVojile in generlil are 
not prejiared for the surprise which awaits 
tliem on the next declaration of hosLilities 
between ab.sblutisni and democracy. Bulletins 
W’ill not rnu in their usual style. lnstt;ad of 
that, we shall read in tlie Gazette, “ After 
two hours’ cannonading, at the <list:ujcc of 
fifteen him tired yaixls, the enemj' fled in all 
directions, abandoning their arms anti their 
cannon, and holding their nose.s. So complete 
a victory was never attended w'ith so little 
bloodshed.* The enemy IclJ, like brimstoned 
bees, ]>erformiiig the iiifist grotesque and 
laughable coutortion.s. jNose-witJiesses as- 
serted that the infection from our howitzers 
was such, that the air was tainted fur the 
distance of several miles. The successes of 
the day may be in great part attributed to 
the ingenious prccantion which 1 had taken ; 
namely, to furnish each of our soldiers with 
a pair of spectacles.” 

This blood-thirsty family includes the 
Miinials which furnish the fine^ and the must 
esteemed peltry ; wheralbre, stink a rd-buu ting 
is an important affair, both in Siberia and in 
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America. Aiaflogy teaches' ns the reiwoii, 
botii of the sanguinary di^ositioft which 
oharacteriflps this species, as well as of ihe 
insupportable odt>ur which it exhales, and the 
silkinesB and strength of its garment of*fur. 

blot)d-driiA:prs — ^tlie Musiel^ns of learned 
langufige— are the most sanguinary animals 
hi all creation; because they synioolise 
thieves m little and murderers in littl^r- 
enipoisoners of provisions and adulterators 
of drinks— and Iwcause the crafty practices 
of these meanest of industrials, who sprout 
and ftourish on the outskirts of civilisation, 
cause the death of an infiiiitoly greater num- 
ber of persons than the cannon and the 
bayonet. The purveyor for the army or 
navy, who pares oft' Ins profit from the 
soldier’s ration, and the Director of the Al- 
gerian hospital, who adulterates the sulphate 
of (piinine, have killed a liundi'ed times as 
many soldiers as the Arabs, even since 
eighteen hundred and thirty. I rejoice to 
leaiu that nothing of tlie kind has ever 
occurred in provisioning the liritisii flee4- 
The iK)l<'cat and its murderous brethren 
owe to the elasticity of their intercostal 
cartilages a suppleness oi» backbone which 
allows them to iiisinuaic tlieniselves through 
the narrowest chiidcs of the dovecote and the 
poultry-lioiiH(3. An onlranco once cflected 
the villanous hnites bathe in blood, intoxicate I 
tljeins(;lvcs with murder, and kill right and j 
left f«»r tlie more pleasure of killing, '^Fhis ! 
supple spine and iiiextinguishahlc thirst fori 
gore re]) resent the insatiable avidity, pro- i 
fligac\y, and astuteness of the usurer, the man | 
ot law, the ])loader. and the legist, who creep ! 
through the smallest chinks of the code* — : 
BOinetimes missing tlie galleys by the merest ' 
liair’s-hreadth — to peiiolrale into liard-work- | 
lug househohls, entwine ihe ]>oor labourer in I 
their <leadly folds, and bleed him tdl he is as i 
pale as death. The poleea,t is ])itiless ; it | 
destroys every individuiil hij ik which it lind.s. | 
Exactly in the samo way, tlie ,Jew, after ] 
drawing lljo last drf)]> of gold Troin the veins ! 
of his victim, will tlirow him on a straw bed. 
in j)n.son, reganllcss of his uidia^ipv family, 1 1 
whom the detention of their head reduces I 
to ward., and delivers to tlu* terrible sugges- ' 
tions of hunger. Innocent species — ^the i 
pigeon, the hen, the plieasaTit, the rabbit — 
are tlie usual victims of the ])olocat’s rage. 
The weak, the poor city workiuan, and the 
bumble farm labourer, are the ])rey of the 
cheat, the ])araaitc, mid tlie usurer. The 
remarkable adherence of the limr to the .skin, 
which ciinstitutes the value of fur, symbolises 
the avarice of men of the law, traffickers in 
lyincr words, and dealera in adulterated goods. 
JS’othing can ('qual the tenacity with which 
these mismf/les hold the'ir ill-gotten wealth. 
The iuft'Oted odour exhaled by stinkards is ; 
the extortion and stock-jobbing, the assault 
and murder, which transude from the gau- 
grenecl body of France, whore <1 ©wish infl nonce 
is paramount. i 


Would we cure the ibedy social ij 3 « 
infamies, and cxjterfnunMtertbc nuisance from 
our territory ? The means of both are one 
Olid tj]ie same ; and, moreover, Save the ad^ 
vantage of lieing exceedingly easy. To heal 
the wounds of society, and exterminate the 
polecat, we must substitute frateriHty for 
selfishness, ceiitndisni for divergence, uni- 
versal partnership for piece- meai property. 
Lot us snpjiress all piecemeal property, 
which is the golden-eggod hen of diicanery, 
mortgage, and uaur;^; witness the .subtle 
pleader, the sworn interpreter of the code, 
and ihe retail dealer in Ktaniiied pafier, who 
slmts up shop without any warning. Let us 
exchange the five hundred niiscrablc h^ts, 
which arc the jiride and glory of civilised 
villages, into one splendid communal palace, a 
comfoilable club-house for the entire popula- 
tion. Let us re]>lace tlie five liiindre*^ hams, 
covered with thatch, pierced with holes, and 
tumbling to jiiecea, into one vast, united 
! granary, to receive /he ]>roduce of the com- 
mune, and over whose inviolability numberless 
agent^ will feel it their office to keep strict 
watch, instantly, every one erf itlie noisome 
vermin which are the ruin of the labourer-— 
I»()leeats, rats, weevils, and so on — will dia- 
apiieai* from the world for ever. It is evident 
that the question of the ]>olecat, iind of the 
A'^ampires of parasitism, is identical ; Lhath6tla 
those jiosts have sinniltiineously invaded the 
U»dy social ; that they issue from the same 
source, antagonism ; and that, tlie cause 
ceasing, its necessary effect will also ceu.se. 

J await the death of the last surviving pole- 
cat to deim'r a triumphant funeral oration 
over the grave of the last of IhieA'es. 

Now lor the fox — a nasty creature, -the 
object, too, of nasty sjiort. Fox-huutiug is 
only excusable as one means of fox dc.struo- 
tii>n. You English hunt the fox for hunting’s 
sakii ; and it is a rejirmicli of which you will 
never cleai* yourselves. Other bc;ist8 yon 
liunt, not for the sport, but to oreak your 
nocks and practice horse-dealing. Fox- 
Juinting atfonis no interest at all, and hardly 
deserves to have a word bestowed nf)oii it. 

Young foxes are easily familiarised to the^ 
faces and creatures of the liouse in which they 
are brought Uj). The ])avi of our mstitutions 
which they most readily fail in with, are our 
regular fixed hours Ibr eating. I loiow no 
chronometer that indicates the pweise time 
ot^dinner with greater exactness than a fox’s 
stomach. Tame foxe.s which had regained 
their libi'rty, have been known, after thrqp 
months’ absence, to return to the fanii where , 
ihey had lived, and always, observe, at dinner 
time. ^ • • 

A long while ago, I^wasdl'he proprietor 
(continned my scientific showiflan) of a ^ ery 
young fox, a remai’kable wa.g, who w«ts ca- 
pable of beating a commissary -general in 
the art of ])laying tricks with eatables. He 
was ray own and my school-fellows’ great 
consolation, during our study of Latin and 
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Qreelu The applause l>estowed upon his 
clever tricks, together with too much seU- 
eatiatactioii, pei liaps, and the intoxication of 
auccess, had developed to an extraordinary 
degree the manifestations of his crafty nature.' 
My mother, who, according to the terms of 
the Civil Code, was responsible for the acts 
and deeds of my fox, asserted sometimes, in 
an undertone, that she might have bought a 
iiaudsome horse with the sum total oi the 
indemnities which my mischievous brute 
had cost her for muidered chickens, plun- 
dered BOUf)-boilers, and tame rabbits artfully 
made away with. At last, a ])rice was set 
upon his head ; but who, in our presence, 
da:f;.ed to undertake the execution of the 
sentence ? 

A kite of courage, when the filing was 
proposed to him, did not shrink from the 
ent^F^ise. He was a reiloubted bird, the 
terror of all the cats and poodles of the place, 
and proudly conscious of lifty victories. He 
challenged tlie iox to single combat, and the 
lists were opened A^ith luy consent, 'fhe 
kitchen wiis tlie lieJu of battle. The first 
attack was terrible. Sui*prised iuid frigiitened 
by the aggressoi-’s ini])etuosity, Ivevnard ili.s- 
gracefully turned tail, and sought a retreat 
in' the darkest corner of the room. The bird 
then pounced upon tlie enemy’s ruiu]), slasbing 
away with all the power of his beat. Hut 
that portion of the adversary, the only part 
he could work upon, was also hairy and in- 
vulnerable. Satiated at last with his apjKirent 
triumph and tlie uproarious applause of the 
delighted public, he left liis (juany, perched 
upon tlie back of a low cluiir, and soon was 
dozing like a gorged b u zzard . The specttal ora, 
supposing that all tlie fun was over, discusacil 
"-ne superior galhuitry of carnivorous birds 
over carnivorous quadrupeds ; and the debate 
became so iuiimated, that tlie actual cuiu- 
batants were completely lost siglit of, till a 
feai'ful scream re-echoed through the ]jlace. 
Wc turned and looked, and — heart-rending 
sight ! — the kite lay%prostrale on the floor of 
the arena, beating the air with iiis dying 
wing, and contracting liis claws in a linal 
convulsion of agony. 

* ’‘How the death-wound had been dealt, I 
was the only per.son able to say. It was a 
feint borrowed from the famous combat of 
the Horatii and the Curatii. The fox fiad 
fled, in ^ider to induce the bird to jmrsuc 
him, amt wmstc liis strength upon liis pfvided 
buckler, .as soon as the kite was tirwl and 
Jhad given up the contest, the cunning brute 
turned his head, observed the position, and 
measured the distance. Then, darting forward 
^ “with a terrible bound, wliieh no one foresaw 
and no one'^lie^rd, he seized the unsuspecting 
creature in ^nis lAouth, and pierced him 
through and through with a single bite. The 
whole affair -was the work of a moment. 
When we looked to st‘e where the murderer 
was, we perceived him under the kitchen 
sink, contemplating the maid as she washed 


up the dinner plateet liiN ^ complete stranger 
to the tragic event, 

further on, I will show you some creaturea., 
which stand as tlie symbols of literary mem; 
You hear the bell which is ringing at thjui, 
moment ; it minouiices to them their feodinig 
time. * * » Here the loud sound of soma i 
heaVy body falling plump between my feet^ 
diverted niy attention from tlie speaker's ha-, 
rangue. 1 looked on the ffoor to discover what 
had occasioned the noise ; and there, sure 
enough, lay a half-open, thick octavo volumtv 
whose aspect was jierfectly familiar to me. 1 
stooped to raise it from the ground. On listen- 
ing for the continuation of my conductor’s 
address, and the sequel remarks on literary 
animals, the Illuminated Menagerie had en- 
tirely disappeared, and X was sitting in my 
arm-chair in my snug little study, exactly 
where 1 ought to have been — ^namely, on the 
north coast of France, instead of at I’aris, I 
knew not how. 

“ J/o^iaieur est servi / ” sliouteil a female 
voictj- ill a very unusual tone of displeasure. 

The dinner has been on the table for ever 
so long, and every boily is tired of waiting. X 
have rung the bidl till my arm quite aches. 
The SOU)), matle of a magnificent veal ankle, 
is now as cold as fountain-watei’ ; and the 
omelette, in which J surpfisscd myself, dash- 
ing it off* in ;i moiuent of enthusiasm, is uo 
belter than a bit of buttered 8))onge. It is 
cruel of you, Monsieur Feelsonc, to serve mo 
so,” continued my landlady as s)io entered the 
room. But, ah ! 1 see the cause oi‘ tlio iri- 
diifci-cucc to meal-times which has latel y over- 
clouded your spirit. I behold tlie reason of 
the ungrateful return which you make to-day 
for my kitchen labours. It all arises from 
that ugly, wicked treatise. In vain i lie 
awake all night, contemplating a haj)py 
biuatiun of dishes ; in vain 1 ransack, 
watei-s, salt and sweet ; in vain I send ctnis- 
sarics to marsh and wood, all to procure you 
lish and ganie. Now-o’-days you care no 
more about them than if they were slices of 
bread and butter. But if iiiatteis are much 
longer to go on in this way, I shall wish Pha- 
laiisteriauism at Uie bottom of the si‘ii, M. 
Victor had a great deal better aUend to liia 
patients’ maladies, than keep sending to ParJa 
for books by the liozen, to corrupt your mind 
as well as his own. I shall soon be looked 
upon as a ‘Complete nobody in the house, if . 
comfortable lodging and liberal board are 
treated as things not worth attending to. 
Philosophy is to have the upper hand ! 
Worlds of Birds ! and Minds of Brutes ! I 
wonder what nonsense will next be thought 
of ? 1 am sure all your frieuds are sick pf 
the subject. For my part, if Dubois — ” 

“ Madame Dubois,” 1 calmly answered, “ X 
plead guilty to having fallen fast asleep. But do 
not be too angry witli our books ; for I assure 
you that, if ever you let lodgings in Harmony, 
you will have a much wider and more honour- 
able scope ill which to exercise the culiiij^ 


art. We ehall then be gifted with a gamut 
oftaetes, as complete as now is oulP gamut 
uf sounds. Por instance, loaves of bread will 
then he made to answer exactly to each of 
the savoury notes of the scale. You wil>be 
able to composef chromS'tic saucsp, to serve as 
the variations to diatonic dishes. Yoii^will 
cook a giand pastoral dinner in E flat major, 
to be followed by an allegro supper in y. 
TOat the books, though eccentric, are not bad 
at the bottom, your own acute judgment 
shall decide for itself. You are aware, 
Madame, that women, in France, are not 
treated with sufficient consideration. They 
have too little to do ; they are kept far too 
much in the back-OTOund ; they exercise too 
little influence both in public and private 
affairs ; and are not consulted half often 
enough about things which concern their 
sons and their husbands. Well ; the writer 
of this very book proposes to remedy the evil 
of this completely. Heiicefortli, instead of 
gentlemen taking the lead, ‘Mrs. and Mr. 
Smith’ will be the polite style. Jjisten^nly 
to one short passage: ‘Females in gen<*ral 
are the epitome of all that is good and beau- 
ftrl. Why do men shave their be;irds if it be 
»ot to resemble the feminine type ? Woman 
is the second edition of man, revised and cor- 
rected, and considerably embellished.’ There, 
Madame Dubois, what do you think of that '1 ” 

“ The books are not heretical, after all ! ” 
was my answer. “ Study is ccHainly a vdlj 
improving thing. You and M. Victor have 
quite a right to cultivate your minds, if you 
do not neglect your (linncr-times. P|?rha})S, 
by-and-bye, 1 may allow the Mes.sicurs T). to 
peruse a few extracts, if you will make it the 
effect of your goodness to select tlie moat 
edifying parts for their instruction — like that 
which yon readjust now. Never mind things 
being cold for once. The soup shall st)on be 
hot again. 1 ’ll whip up an omelette to eclipse 
the first. The roast shall retirc^into the oven 
for a moment ; and tlie salad will be the 
better fi)r a second dressing,” 

“ Bravo, Madame ! I am wide-awake now. 
Wlieii we pass from Civilisation to ITa’ rnony, 
you shall rule the roast and boiled, in the 
Communal Palace in which I dwell. For, in 
that happy state of existence, no work is to 
be done but labours of love.” 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF E5rC!LAND. 

CHAPTER XXXVH. 

The Long Parliament assembled on the 
third of November, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-one. That day week the Earl of 
Straffoi*d arrived fromYork, very sensible that 
the spirited an<i determined men who formed 
that Parliament were no friends towards him, 
who had not only deserted the cause of the 
pefople, but who had, on all occasions, oppo8e<l 
tiniself to their liberties. The King told him, 
for his comfort, that the parliament “ should 
not hurt one hair of his head.” But, on the 


very next day Mr. Pyto/ in the Hoifte ot 
I Commons, and with gredt solemnity, im- 
I peached the Earl of Strafford as a ^raitor. Ho 
yvas iipmediately taken into custody and fell 
from his proud height in a moment. 

It was the twenty-second of March before 
he was brought to trial in Westminster Hall, 
where, although he was very ill and suflfered 
great pain, ho defended himself with suck 
ability and majesty, that it was doubtfhl 
whether lie would not get the best of it after 
all. But on the thirtflcrith day of the trial, 
Pym produced in the House of Commons a 
copy of some notes of a council, found bjr 
young Sir Harry Vane in a red velvet 
cabinet belonging to his father (Secrotvy 
Vane, who sat at the council t.*il)lc with the 
Earl), in which Stratford had distinctly told 
the King that he was free from .all rules and 
obligations of government, and might d# with 
his people whatever he liked ; and in which 
he had added — “ You have an army in Ire- 
land that you may, employ to reduce this 
kingdom to obedience.” It was not clear 
whether by the words “this kingdom,” he- 
had really meant England or Scotland, but 
tlie Parliament contended that he meant 
England, and of course this was treason. At 
the same sitting of the House of Commons it- 
was resolved to bring in a bill of attainder 
declaring the treason to have been committed r 
in preference to procc(«Ung with the trial by 
impeachment, which would have required the 
treason to be proved. 

So a bill was brought in at once, was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
largo majority, and was sent up to the House 
of Lords. While it was still uncertain 
whether the House of Lords would pass it 
and the King consent to it, Pym disclosed to 
the House of Commons that the King and 
Queen had both been plotting with the 
officers of the army to bring up the soldiers 
and control the Parliament, and also te 
introduce two hundred soldiers into the 
Tower of London, to elfAit th# Earl’s escape. 
The plotting with the army wris revealeil by 
one George G<iring, the son of a lord of that 
name : a bad fellow, who was one of the ^ 
original plotters, and turned traitor. Tim 
King had actually given his warrant for the 
admission of the two hundred men into the 
Tower, and they would have got in too but for 
the refusal of tlie governor — a sturdy Scotcli- 
maji«of the name of Balfour — ^to admit them. 
Tliese matters being made public, great num- 
bers of peo[)le began to riot outside tliq 
Houses of rarliamcnt, and to cry out fo!* the 
execution of -the Karl of Etraffonl, as one of 
the King’s chief instruments agjunst thenf." 
The bill passed the House of L^ims while the 
people were in this 8tai!o of {Igitation, and 
was laid before the King for Tiis assent, to- 
gether with another bill, declaring that the 
Parliament then ^assembled shoultl not be 
dissolved or adjourned without their own 
consent. The King— not unwilling to sava 






3 ^ fasfiifiil svrvant^ though he had gimt High Oouvt^ and earned o€ to prison. LaM 
a^chment for him — ^was in; some dooht what wa» mi]peaolMd ; tlua unfortunate vietim%^ 
Wdo, but he gaTO bis coiuitent to both bills, whose ears had been enoppe<i and whQsa^ 
although ho in bis heart believed th^t the, uoses had been idit, were brought out> 
bill agaiiiHt the Earl of &ra£Eord was un- prtson in trinmpb ; and a., bill was pamd' 

< lawful ;uid unjust. The Earl had writtt^ii to declaring tha^ a Parliament 8ib«}uld be cidiedw 
him, telling him that he was willing to die for everv third yeac^aiid that if the King and- 
his saJse. But be had not expected that hia the 'King’s officers did not eaU it,, the peopbt^ 
royal master would ti^e him at bus word should assemble of themselves and auxnmma 
quite so readily fo^wheIl'he heard his doom; it, as of their owu right and power. Gresflt' 
be laid hie hand upon his heart, and said, illuminations and rejoicings took place over 
"Put not your trust rn‘'PriiJcea ! ” all these things, and the country was wildly- 

The King, who never could be straight- excited. That the P:iirliament took a<lvaa* 
forward and plain, through one single day tage of this excitement and stirred tliem up- 
or through one single sheet of paper, wrote a by every means, there is no doubt ; but yo« 
letter W the Lords, and sent it by the young- ai'e .always to remember those twelve long 
Pirincfi of Wales, entreating them to prevail years, during which the King had tried so 
wUh the Commons that that unfortunate hard whether he really could do any wrong 
mttB should fiiltil the natural course of his or not. 

in ^ close Imprisoiunent.” lii a postscript All this time there was a great religions, 
to the very aariie letter, he added, “ If ht> must outcry against tlie right of the Bisliops to- sit 
di«i it weie charity to reprieve him till in l*.‘u*liamont ; to which the Scottisli peoplcr 
Saturday.'’ If there hud been any doubt of particularly objected. The English wore 
hia fate^ this weakness and meanness would divided on this subject, aiul, partly on this 
ha\’'fi settled it. The very next day, which account and partly because they hful had 
was the twelfth of M.ay, he was brought out foolish expectations that the Parliament 
to be beheaded on Tower Hill. * would be able to tfcke off nearly all the taxes, 

A roll bishop Laud, who had been so fond of numbers of them sometimes wavered and 
having people’s eiirs cropped off and their Liiclined towards the King, 
noses slit, was now coulined in the Tower 1 believe myself, tluat if, at this or almost 
too •, and when the Earl went by his window, any other ])eriod of his life, the King could 
to his death, he was there, at hia request, to liave been trusted by any man not out of hia 
give him his bltMasing. They had been great seifses, he might have saved himself and kept 
friends in the King’s cause, and th(< E<'u*l had i Ins throne. But , on tlie English army being 
written b) him, in the days of their powei\ disbaiideil, ho plotted w’ith the olKcei-s again, 
that ho thought it would bo an atimirable ; as he had done before, and established the 
tiling to have Mr. Hanqxleii publicly whippe<l fart beyond all doubt, by putting his sfgna- 
for refusing to pay the ship money. However, lure of a}>proval to a petition against the 
those high and mighty doings were over now, Ihu lhuueutary le.-uhu's, which wjis drawn up 
and the Earl went liis way to deatli with by certain c»liicers. When the Scottish army 
dignity and heroism. The governor wished was dislwuidcd, he wont to Edinburgh iu four 
him to get into a coach rft the Tower gate, days — which was going ^-ery fast at that time 
fbr fear the people shKiuld teoj' him to pieces ; — to plot again, and so darkly too, that it is 
but he said it was all one to him whether lie difficult to- decide what his whole object was. 
died by the aae or by their hands, fck), he fSome suppose that he wanted to gain over the 
walked, with ^read and a stately look, Scottish Pai-riament, as be did in fact gain 

tind sometimes pulled off* liis hat to them as over, by presents and favours, many Scottish 
lie passed along. They were profoundly lords and men of power. Some think that he 
^ quiet. He made a. speech on the scaffold went to get proofs against the Parliamentary 
li-bm some notea he had prepared (the paper leaders in England of their having treasonably 
was fouud lying there after his liead was invited the Scottish people to come and help 
struck otry, and one blow of the ;ixe killed them. With whatever object he went to 
lifin, iu the forty-ninth year of his age. Scotland, he did little good by going. At 

This l}tihi uiid daring act, the Parliament the instigation of the Eakl of' Montrose, a 
accompanj^ by other ihmous measures, all desperate man who was then iu prison for 
originating (:is even this did) in the King’.s plotting, lio tried to kidnap three Scottish 
having so grossly and so long abused his power, lords, who escaped. A committee of the Par- 
The name of Delinquents was applied to liament at home,, who had ibllowed to watch 
idl sheriffs and other officers who had been him, wrote an account of this Xn£iident,, 
eweerned iu raising the ship money, or any as it was called, to the Parliament ; the Fav^ 
other Bione)', (I'oin the people, in an unlawful liament made a fresh stir about it ; were (os 
manner; the^* Hampden judgment was re- feigned to be) much alarmed fbr theiuselvea^ 
versed the jhdges who had decided against and wrote to the Earl oe Easinx, the gqb^ 
Hampden were called upon to give large mander-in-chiet^ for a guard to protect them, 
securities that they woul^ take such conee- It is not absolutely woved that the King 
quences as Parliament might impose upon plotted iu Ireland bewdes, but it is very pvo*- 
them ; and 'One was arrested as he sat ial pshle that he didy, and that the fjueendid^l^ • 
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that h« hat BQixiewiM hope motsb obnoxious <fcO' him ^Lobd Kimbo£*foi 7 « 

Irioh |»€io]>le over to hU aide by istorinff s Sir Arthur HjuSEL&iOyDsiIsin H^)^ 
riaa»o.mong them. Whether or no, they did Pym- (they uswl to cftU liim Eli^ Pyna, he 
nitn in a mos^ brnital, savage, and aibrooleiM ynssefliipd such power and looked so big), John 
; in which, encouraged by tfafeir Hampojsn, and WiLUAuSTaonA The houses 
imoata, they committed such ati^ioities upon of tiiese members he caused to be entered, 
numbers of tlm EngHsh, of both sexes and tlieir papers to be sealed up. At tiie 
as nobody could believe, but for same time, he sent a messenger tatho House of 
their being related, on oath, by eye-witneasea OommxMis demanding to have the five gentle^ 
'Whether one h^mdred thousand or two huti- men who were members of that House imrne* 
dtsd ^ousand Protestants were murdered in diately produceci. To this Die House replied^ 
this outbreak, is uncertain ; but, that it was that they should appeal as soon os there was 
as ruthless and barbarous an outbreak as any legal charge against them, and inane* 
ever was known among any savage people on diately afljourned. 

earth, ia absc^ntely certain. Next day, the House of Commons send iota 

* The King came home from Scotland, deter- the City to let the Lord Mayor know that 
mined to make a great struggle for his lost their privileges are inva<led by the King, 
power. He believed that, through bis presents and that there is no safety for anybody oi" 
and favours^ Scotland would take no part anything. Then, when the five members are 
against him ; and the Lord Mayor of liondon gone out of the way, down comes the liKing 
receive<l him with such a magnificent dinner himself, with all his guard and from two to 
that be thought he must have become popular three hundred gentlemen and soldiers, of 
again in England. It would take a good many whom the greater p^vt were armed. These 
J-iord Mayors, however; to make a peojde^ud he leaves in the hall, and then, with his 
the King soon found himself mistaken. nephew^ at his side, goes into the House, takes 

Not so S00T1, though, but that tliere was a otf his hat, and walks up to the Speaker's 
great opposition in the Parliiiment to a cele- cliair. The Speaker leaves it, the King stands 
brated paper put forth by Pym and Hampden in front of it, looks about him steadily for a 
and tlie rest, called The ItofojiSTiiAiiCE,” little wliile, and says he lias come for those • 
which set forth all the illegal acts that the five members. No one speaks, and then he^ 
King had ever done, but politely laid the calls John Pym by name. No one speaks, 
blstme of them on his bad advisers. Even and then he calls Denzil Hollis by name, 
when it was passed and presented to him, tlfe No one speaks, and then he asks the Speaker 
King still thought liimself strong enough to of the House where those five members are '{ 
discharge Balfour from his command iu the The .Speaker, answering on his knee, nobly 
Tower, and to put iu his place a man gf bad replies that he is the servant of that House, 
ijbaracter : to wljom the t^iriimons iustantly anil that he has neither eyes to see, nor 
objected, and whom he wiw obligeil to tongue to speak, anything but what the House 
abainlon. At this time, the old outcry about commands him. Upon this, the King, beaten 
the Bishops became louder than ever, and the fi*om that time evermore, replies that he will 
old Archbishop of York w;is so near being seek them himself^ for they have committed 
mwdered as he went down to the Honse of treason ; and goes out, with his hat in his 
Lords — being laid hold of Vy the mob find hand, amid some audibly mutmuriugs from 
violently knocked about, in ret.jirn for very the members. 

foolishly scolding a shiill boy who was yelping No words can describe the hurry that 
out ** No Bisho^is !” — that he sen! for all the arose out of doors when liU tMs was known., 
Bisliops who were in town and proposed to The five members had gone for safety to a 
them to sign a declaration that as they couhl house in Coleman Street, in the City, where 
no loiiger, without danger to their lives, they were guarded all night ; and indeed the- 
attend duty in Parlmment, they pro- whole city watched in arnis like an army. Az 

tested against the lawfulness of everything ten o'clock in the morning, the King, already 
done in their absence. This tliey asked the frightened at what he had done, came to the 
King to send to the House of Lords, which Guildhall, with only h;Uf a dozen lords, and 
he did. Then the House of C'onlmons im- mafle a speech to the people, hoping that 
peaehed the whole party of Bishops and sent they^would not shelter those whom he accused 
them off to the Tower. of treason. Next day, be issued a proclama* 

Taking no warning from this, but encou- lion for the apprehension of the five members ; , 
raged by there being a moderate party in but the Paidiarneut minded it so little Ibat 
the Parliament who objected to these strong they made great arrangements for having 
measaFei^ the King, on the third of January, them brought down to Westminster in great? 
one thousand six liuiidred and forty-two, look state, five days afterwards.. The^Ejng was so 
the rashest step that ever was taken by ahirmed now at lus own uuprudence, if not 
mortal man. for his own safety, that he left fiis palace at 

hia own accord and without advice, he Whitehall, and went away with his Queen 
sejht the Attorney-General to ' the House of and children to Hampton Court. 

Lords bo accuse of treason certain members of It was the eleventh of May, when the five 
PaxdUoMHt, whO) as populnv' leaders) were the i membezs were carrmd in state and triam|dz 
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to Westminster, ^hey Ukm by crater. 

The river could not be seen., for the boots on 
it ; and the /ive members were hemmed in by 
barges full of men and great guns, ready to, 
protect them, at any cost. Along the Strand 
a large body of the train-bands of London, 
under their commander, Sktppon, marched 
to be ready to assist the little fleet. Beyond 
them, came a crowd '^ho choked the streets, 
roaring incessantly about the Bishops and the 
Papists, and crying out contemptuously as 
tiiey passed Whitehall,^' “ What has become of 
the King % ” With this great noise outside the 
House of Commons, and with great silence 
within, Mr. Pym rose and informed the House 
of 'the great kindness with which they had 
been received in the City. Upon that, the 
House called the sherifis in and thanked 
Item, and requested the train-bands, under 
their ^'commander Skippon, to guard the 
House of Commons every day. Inen, came 
four thousand men on horseback out of Buck- 
inghamshire, offering their services as a guard 
too, and bearing a petition to the King, com- 
plaining of the injury that had been done to 
Jlr. Hampden, who was their county man 
and much beloved and honoured. 

When the King set off for Hampton Court, 
t£e gentlemen and soldiers who had been 
with him, followed him out of town as far 
as Kingston-upon-Thames, and next day 
Lord Digby came to them from the King at 
Hampton Court, in his coach and six, to 
inform them that the King accepted their 
protection. This, the Parliament said, was 
xuaking war against the kingdom, and Lord 
IHgby fled abroad. The Parliament then 
immediately applied themselves to getting 
hold of the military power of the country, 
irell knowdng that the King was already try- 
ing hard to use it against them, and had 
secretly sent the Earl of Newcastle to Hull, 
to secure a valuable magazine of arms and 
gunpowder that was there. In those times, 
every county ^ad its own magazines of arms 
and powder, for Its own train-bands or 
militia ; so, the Parliament brought in a bill 
claiming the light (which up to this time had 
t btdonged to the King) of appointing the Lord 
lieutenants of counties, who commanded 
these train-bands ; and, also, of having all 
the forts, castles, and garrisons in the king- 
dom, put into the hands of such governors as 
they, thcTaiiiament, could coiificie in. It also 
passed a^hiw depriving the Bishops ofi>^heir 
votes. The King gave his assent to that bill, 
<»but ^ould not abandon the right of appointing 
the Lord Lieutenants, though ho said he was 
•willing to appoint such as luiglit be suggested 
' Parliament. When tbe Earl of 

l^broke apl:ed h'm whether he would not 
j|ve wa}^ on,that question fur a time, he said, 

“ fiy God ! not for one hour ! *’ and upon this 
he and the Parliament went to war. 

His young daughter was betrothed to the 
Prince of Orange. On pretence of taking her 
to the country of her future husband, the 

Queen was almdy got sa^y aW to | 

land, there to pawn the Crown . jewels . 1 
money to raise an army on tu^ | 

side. The Lord Ateiral being 

Hotose of Commons now jham^ 
of Warwick^ to hold his place for a , , 

The^King named another gentleman; ;lte ^ 
House of Commons took its own way, aw tiie 
Earl of Warwick became Lord Admiral with* 
out the King*B consent. Qlie Parliament ^ 
sent orders down to Hull to have that maga* 
zine removed to Ijondon ; tbe *King went 
down to Hull to take it himself. The citizens 
would not admit him into the town, and the 
governor would not admit him into the 
castle. The Parliament resolved that what- 
ever the two Houses passed, aud the King 
would not consent to, should be called aa 
Ordinance, and should be as much a law as 
if he did consent to it. The King protested 
against this, and gave notice that these ordi- 
nances were not to be obeyed. The King, at- 
tended by the majority of the House of Peer& 
and#' by many members of the House oi 
Commons, established himself at York. The 
Chancellor went to him with the Great Seal, 
aud the Parliamecit made a new Great SeaL 

The Queen sent over a ship full of arms and 
ammunition, and the King issued letters to 
borrow money at high interest. The Parlia- 
ment raised twenty I’egimeuta of fopt and 
seventy-five troops of horse ; and the^ people ' 

willingly aided them with their money, plate, , 
jewellery, and trinkets — the married women 
even with their wedding-rings. Every mem- 
ber ofr Parliament who could raise a troop or 
a regiment in his own part of the country^ 
dressed it according to his taste and in hiB 
own colours, and commanded it. Foremost 
among them all, Oliver Cromwell raised a 
troop of horse — thoroughly in earnest and 
tlioroughly well armed — who were, perhaps;, 
the best soldiers that ever were seen. 

Ill some of their proceedings, this famous 
Parliament unquestionably passed the bounds 
of all previous law and custom, yielded to and 
fiivoured riotous assemblages of the people, 
and acted tyrannically in impriBoiiing some 
who differed from the popular leaders. But, 
again you are always to remember that the 
twelve years during which the King had had 
his own wilful way, had gone before ; and that 
nothing could make the times what they 
might, coOld, would, or should have been, u 
those twelve years had never rolled away^ 
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SLANG. 

It has been a pleasant conceit with philo- 
gopbers and writers to distinguish the siic- 
cessive ages of what, in the jdciiitude of their 
wisdom, they call the world, by some metallic 
nickname. We have had the Golden Age, 
Silver Ago, the Age of Iron, juid the 
hi Btonze ; this i)re.sent ora will, per- 
HJ be known to our grandchildren alt the 
of Electro-plating, from its gen ral 
tSidency ' to shams and counterfeits ; and, 
when the capital of the An^lo-Saxoii Empire 
shall be, some hundreds of years hence, some- 
where in the South Seas, or in the eontiw of 
Africa or interior of Chinn, the ago thai is to ! 
como may be known as tlie Age of Platina 
or that of Potassium, or some one of t^e 
hundreds of hew metals, which will, of course, 
be discovered by that time. 

However, this present ago may be distin- 
guished by future generations, wliether«ferru- 
ginously, or auriferously,or ar^cntinally, there 
can be no doubt that the Victorian era will : 
be known hereafter — and anything but favour- j 
ably, T surmise — as an epoch of the most un- | 
scrupulous lietorodoxy in the application of | 
names. Wliat ’was once occ:isionally tole- j 
rated as a humorous aberration, afterwards j 
degenerated into folly an<l j)rt'vei’sity, and | 
ia now a vice and a nuisance^ 'Witliout| 
the slightest regard to the i)roprietio3 ofi 
nomenclature, or to what I may call 
the unities of signification, wo «apply 
names to objects, abstractions, and persons 
stnpully, iiT-atioually, and inconsistently : com- 
pletely ignoring the nature, the qtuility, the 
gender, the structure of the thing, \vg prefix 
to it a name which not only fails, to convey 
an idea of what it materially is, but actually 
obscures and mystifies it. A persistence 
in awich a course must inevitably tend to 
debase, and corrupt that currency of speech 
which it has been the aim of the greatest 
scholars and publicists, from tlio da^^a of 
Jffli fe beth downwards, to elevate, to improve, 
and to refine ; and, if we continue the reck- 
Tess and indiscriminate importation and in- 
corporation into our language of every cant 
term of speech from the coluuyjs of American 
newspapers, every Canvas To^ epithet from 
the'Yocabalaries of gold-diggers, every bastard 
cloBsicii^ dragged head and shoulders from 


a lexicon by an advertising tradesman to puff 
his wares, every slip-slop Gallicism frOm 
the shelves of the circulating library ; if 
we persist in yoking Hamlets of afljectives 
to Recubas of nouns, the noble JEiigliah 
tongue will become, fifty years hence, ^mere 
dialect of cobmial idioms, enervated nltrateon- 
tanisms and literate slang. 1'he fertility of a 
Language may degenc<*ate into the feculence 
of weeds and tares : should we not rather, 
instead*of raking and heaping together worth- 
less novelties of expression, endeavour to weed, 
to expurgate, to epuratc ; to render, once more, 
wholesome and pellucid tliat which was once, 
a “ well of English ntidefiled,” and rescue it 
from the sewerage of verbiage and slang t 
The Thames is to be purified ; why not the 
language ? Should we not, instead of dabbling 
ami ilirtying the stream, endeavour to imitate 
those praiseworthy men of letters who, at 
Athens, in that most miserable and forlorn 
capital of the burlesque kingdom of Greece 
have laboured, and successfully laboured, ia 
tlic face of discountenance, iiidiffcrenee, igno- 
rance?, and a foreign court, to clear the Greek 
Language from the barbarisms of Avords and 
pliKises, Yeuetiaii, Genoese, French. Lingua 
Fr:inca, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Spanish, 
Sclavonic, Teutonic whicri, in the course oi 
successive centuries of foreign domination and 
opjiression, had crept into^t ; and now (though 
in the culunms of basequdeed newapapen^ 
printed on rotten paper with broken type) 
give the debates of a venal cliamber, and the 
summary of liumdrum piissing events, in thi • 
language of Plato and Socrates. These men 
haA’^o done more good and have raised a more 
enduring raoniunoiit to the genius of their 
country, than if they had reared again eA’-erv 
column of the Acropolis, or brouglit back 
eveiy^ fragment of tlie Elgin marbles from 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

It is no excuse for this word-sinning of t)nr3* 
to say, that we have learnt a great portion 
of our new-fangled names and expression^ 
from America. The utlerer is as^ad aS the 
coiner. It is true that® our Vans-atlantic 
cousins have not only set us the example, but 
have frequentlj' surpassed us iu thc.ir eager- 
ness to coin new woi-ds, and to apply names 
to things^ \iith which they have not the 
reinoleat relation. The Americans call New 
York the ** empire city,** as if^a city — and in 
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jl’ a re[)uHiG moreovciv— could be under any 
jj cii^cumstances ;in empire. Another tomtn of 
; theirs is the ^‘‘orescent city,** and so fond of 
; the name of city are they, that they' fre- 
j queiitly apply it to a group of half-a-dozen 
j log cabins and a whisky shop in a marsh, on 
the banks of some muddy, feverdiaunted 
j river. Every speculator in “town lots” 
j (slang again) in the States has founded half- 
'( a-dozen such “ cities.” 

I! In the United StatesMf half-a-dozen news- 
li paper editors, post-masters, and dissenting 
!: ministers, ^wo or throe revolvers, a bowie 
} knife, a tooth -pick, and a. ping of tobacco get 
' together in the bar room of an hotel, the 
’ meeting is forthwith called a “ caucus ” or a 
I “mass meeting.” I1‘ Joel J. Wainwright 
I bl^ws out Ucneral Zebedee Riiflle’s brains on 
i thf^ Orleans levee, it is not murder but 
j a‘*‘‘dimculty.’* In Soulb America, if a score 
' of Bwartliy outlaws — calling themselves gen- 
erals and colonels, and who were muloietirs 
the week before — ^mect*^ in an outbouse to 
conceit the assjissi nation of the dictator of 
the republic, (who may have been the land- 

I lord of a oenta or a hide jobber a year ago,) 
jl the ragged conclave calls itself a inonamia^ 

I I msivior 

h And touching the use of the tenns, “ mons- 
ij ter,” “mammoth,” “leviathan,” how very 
I! trying have those misphiced words l)ecome ! 

|i Their violent transformation from substan- 
|i tives into adjectives is the hmst of their 
; wrongs ; the poor liarmlesa animals have 
j been outraged in a hundred ways besides. ‘ 
I The monster, J believe, first became ac- 
j nuaiiited with a meeting in connection with 
!' that great agitator, so cairn now in (Jlasnoviii 
!i cemetery, and whose agitation has been fol- 
|i lowed by such a singular tranquillity and 
' apathy in the laud he agitated. As some- 
thing possibly, but not necessarily exjuvssing 
hugeness (for the most diminutive objects 
may be monstrous) the term of moiiKter 
was not iua])plicable. Hut in a very few 
months every re-union of four-aud-twenty 
tiddlers in a row was dubbed a monster con- 
j ^ cert ; a loaf made with a double allowance of 
dough was a monster loaf ; every confec- 
tioner’s new year’s raffle -was a monster 
twelfth cake ; we had monsl-cr slop-selling 
shops, and the monster pelargonium drove 
Our old f»)miliar friend, the enormous goose- 
berry, from the field. Then came the mam- 
moth. An AiiArican speculator — ^who lii'^the 
^da 3 "S when^pades were spades, would liave 
been calle(rn showman, but who calleil liim- 
self a “ professor and a tiger king,” neither of 
<whicli ho was— had a lioi'se, some hands above 
the ordinary standard of horseflesh, and 
forthwith called him the mammoth horse. 
That obsolete animal the Mammoth being 
reputed to have been of vast dimensions, 
gave to the horse this new nickname ; but 
in a time there started up from all 

quartell^f the Anglo-Saxon globe, from 
the sk^'^e earth, and from the waters 


under thp earth, a plethora of mammoths. 
The wretched antediluviau beast was made 
to stand godfather to uunumbered things 
that ^ crawled, and things that ci^ept, iai|d 
things that Jmd life, and things i^liat ih^ 
not. The nfammoth caves 'of Kentucky 
howleii from across the Atlantic. Peaceable 
tradesmen linng strange signs and wonders 
ov6r their shop doors ; and we heard of mam- 
moth dust pans, and mammotli loo tables, 
and mammoth tea trays. , Large conger eels, 
fruits of unusual growth, and cheeses made 
considerably larger than was convenient, 
were exhibited in back streets at sixpence a 
head, under tlie false pretence of being mam- 
moths. If anybody made ai\ything, or saw 
anything, or wrote anything big, it^kecamie 
a mammoth, that the credulous might sup))ose 
the Titans, Anak and all his sons, were come 
again, and tliat there were giants in the land* 
We wait patiently for a plesiosaurus pump- 
kin, or an ichthyo-saunis hedgehog ; and we 
shall have them in good time, togcthei’ with 
Icviafiian la])-dogs, behemoth butterflies, and 
great-sea-serpent i)arlifimentary speeches. 

Jlrigands, Inirglars. beggars, impostors, and 
swindlers will hav*b their slang jargon to the 
end of the chapter. Mariners loo, will use the 
terms of their craft, anil mechanics will borrow 
from the technical vocabulary of their trade. 
And there are cant wonls and terms traii- 
tio,);)al in schools and colleges, and in the 
playing of games, which are orally authorised 
il'not set flown in written hjxieograjdiy. But 
s(» universal has the use of slang IcrinK be- 
come, that, ill all societies, they are frwjuently 
substituted for, and liave almost usurped the 
place of wit. An audience will sit in a 
theatre ami listen to a string of brilliant 
witticisms, with perfect immobilily; but let 
.some fellow l ush forward and roar out “ It’s 
all serene,” or “Catch ’em alive, ob !” (this 
last is sure to take) pit, boxes, and gallery 
roar with laughter. 

1 cannot find much tendency to the employ- 
ment of slang ill the writings of our early 
hiimorists. Sotting aside obsolete words and 
phrases rendered obscure by involution, there 
are not a Immlred iiicomjweheuaiblu terms in 
all Shakspeare’s comedies. The Jiiit of com- 
mentators to the paucity of disputed words is 
the best evitleiice of that. A\'e can appreciate 
the humoyr of Butler, the qnaintness of 
Fuller, the satire of Jirydeu, the wit of Con- 
greve and Wycherly, nay, even the scur- 
rilities of Mr. Tom Brown, as clearly as 
tliough they had been written yesterday. In 
Swift’s Polite Conversation, among all the 
homely and familiar sayings there is no slang j 
and you may be sure, it there had beeil ^y of 
that commodity floating about in polite clroles 
then, the Dean would have been the man to ' 
dish it up for posterity. Fielding and Smollett, 
iu all tlieir pictures of li&, with all their 
coarseuesR ami indecency, put little along into 
mouths of their oharacters. 3Sven Mr. 
Jonathan Wild the great, vrho^ from his 
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position and antecedents, mnst liav^e been a 
nmster of tdan^ in every 4sbaf>e, makes bnt 
• IHtknse of it la his conversation. And in 
l^uogue’fl epic— that bioyraphia fi<igilioHa 
Beggars’ Opera — ^we can understand 
Maoheath, Fifcli, Jenny Pive^, and Mai of 
' the Mint without dictionary or glossary. 
The only man who wrote slang was Mr. Ned 
Wai^ ; but that worthy cannot be taken b.s 
an exemplar of the polite, or even of the 
ordinary conversation of his day. 

It may be objected to mo tliat although 
there may be a large collection of slang 
words floating about, they are made use 
of only by loose, or at best illiterate i)er- 
sons, and are banished from refined society. 
This may be l>egging the question, but 1 
deny the" truth of the objection. 11" words 
not to bo found in standard dictionaries, not 
autlioidzed by writings received as classics, 
and for which no lileraiy or gramiiuitical 
precedents can be adduced, arc to be called 
slairg — 1 will aver that you shall U it read 
one single ]>aiiiari)ontary debate as refi^rted 
jn a first-class news])apcr, without nir‘etiiig 
; scores of slang words. Whatever may 

the claims of the Ooftimous’ House to 
collective wisdom, it is as a whole an asseinbl}' 
of educated gentiemen. From Mr. Sjieaker 
in his chaii’ to Iho C.’abiuet ministers wliisper- 
ing behind it — from mover to seconder, from 
true blue jirotectionist to extremest radi(||d, 
Mr. Barry’s New House ecboos and re-echoes 
with slang. You may hoar slang every day 
in term from barristers in thenr robes, at 
■every mess table, at every bar moss, at every 
oollege commons, in every club dining-room. 

Thus, with great modesty and profound 
submission, T must express my ojnnion either 
that shing sliould bo proscj-ibed, banished, 

I prohibited, or tliat a New Pictiouary should 
be compiled, in Avhicli all the slang terms 
now in use Jimong educated men, and made 
use of in publications of establisi}ed chanicter, 
shouUl be registcT’ed, etymologistid, exidained, 
and stamped with the lexicographic stamp, 
that we may have cliapler and verse, mint 
and hall-mark lor our slang. Let the new 
dictionary |wutaiii a well-digested array of the 
multitude of synonyms for familiar objects 
floating about ; let them give a local habita- 
tion and a name to all the little by-blows of 
language skulking and rambling ^about our 
speech, like the ragged little Bedouins about 
our shameless streets, and give them a settle- 
mont and a parish. If the evil of slang has 
grown too gigantic to be suppressed, let us at 
least give it decency by legalising it ; else, 
assuredly, this age will be branded by pos- 
terity with the shame of jabbering a broken 
dialect in preference to speaking a nervous 
and diraifled language ; and our wits will be 
sneered at and undervalued as mere word- 
twisters, who supplied the lack of humour by 
a vulgar facility low language. 

.The compiler of such a diotiooary would 
liave no light task. I can imagine him at 


work in the synonymmis^department. Oidy 
consider whtit a vast multitude of equivalents 
the perverse ingenuity of our flteuginess has 
inveifted for the one generic word Money, 
Money — the bare, plain, simple word itself— 
has a sonorous, significant ring in sound, 
and might have sufficed, yet we substitute for 
it — ^tin, rhino, blunt, rowdy, stumpy, dibbs, 
browns, stuff, ready, mopuskes, shiners, dusti 
chips, chinkers, pewter, hoi'seiiaila, brads. ' 
Seventeen synonyms 4o one wv)rd ; and then 
we come to species — pieces of money. 

•reigns are yellow-boys, cooters, quids ; crown-* 
’pieces are bulls and cart-wheels; shillings, 
bobs, or benders ; sixpenny-jneces are fiddlers 
and tizzies; foui’permy pieces, joeys or bills;, 
pence, browns, or coppers and mags. To say 
that a man is without money, or in ]»overty, 
some ]iersons remark that he is down on lus 
luck, hard up, stumped up, in Queer Street, 
under a cloud, up a tree, quisby, done up, sold 
up, ill a fix. To express that he is rich, we 
say that he is warm, comfortable, that he has 
feathered his nest, that ho lias lots of tin, or 
that he has plenty of stufl^ or is worth a 
plum. 

For the one word drunk, besides the autho- 
rised synonyma tipsy, inebriated, intoxicated,, 
I find of unauthorised or slimg ecjiiivalenta 
the astouisliing number of thirty-two, viz. : in 
Jicpior, disguised , therein, lushy, bosky, buffy, 
boozy, mops and brooms, lialf-seas-over, far- 
gone, tight, not able to see a hole through a 
ladder, three sheets in the wind, foggy, 
screwed, hazy, sewed u]>, mooney, muddled, 
muzzy, Rwiiiey, lumpy, obfuscated, muggy, 
beery, wdney, slewed, on the ran-tan, on the 
re-raw, groggy, ploughed, cut, and in his 
cups. 

For one article of drink, gin, we have ten 
synonyms : max, juniper, gutter, duke, jackey, 
tap<*, bine ruin, cream qf the valley, white 
satin, old Tom. 

Synonymous with a man, are a cove, a 
chap, a cull, jui article, a codger, a buffer. A 
gentleman is a swell, a nob, a tijitopper ; a 
low person is a snob, a sweep, and a scurfy 
and in Scotland, a gutter-lilood. . ThieveU 
are pi*igs, cracksmen, mouchei-s, gono^ih^ ' 
go-alongs. To steal is to prig, to pinch^ to 
collar, to nail, to gnib, to nab. To go or run 
away is to hook it, to bolt, to take tracks, to 
absquatulate, to slope, to step it, to njizzle,'to 
paddle, to cut, to out your stick, to evaporate, 
to v/tmose, to be off, to vanish, aud to tip 
your rags a gallop. For the verb to beat I can 
at once find fourteen synonyms; thus, to thrash,* 
to lick, to leather, to hide, to tun, to lai*rup, 
to wallop, to pummel, to whack, to whop, tcb 
towel, to maul, to quilt; to pay. M horse ig.a 
nag. a prad, a tit, a 8cr#w. % donkey is a 
moke, a ueddy. A policeman i» a peeler, a 
bobby, a crusher ; a soldier a swaddy, a 
lobster, a red herring. To pawn is to spout, 
to i>oi), to lumber, to blue. The hands' 
are mauleys, aud the Angers flippers. The 
feet are steppers ; the crabshellja, or 
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t^btor cades, or g^ibbers. Food ta 'ipraby 
prog, and jCrug ; a hackney cab *Ta •’ a 
shoful j a Punches show a schwassle-box ; a 
five pound note is a flimsy ; a watch a ticker ; 
anything of good quality or character is stun-, 
ning, ripping, out-aiid'-out ; a magistrate is a 
beau, and a tootman a fiunkey. Not less can 
I set down as slang the verbiage by which 
coats are transformed into bis-uniques, al<- 
pacas, vicunas, ponchos, anaxandrians, and 
siphonias. • 

The slang expressions I have herein set 
down I have enumerated, exactly as they 
have occurred to me, casually. If I had made 
research, or taxed my memory for any con- 
siderable time, I have no doubt that I could 
augment the slang terms and synonyms to at 
le&t double their amount. And it is possible 
that ac accomplished public will be able to 
supply from their own recollection and experi- 
ence a goodly addition to my list. The 
arrival of every mail, t]v3 extension of eveiy 
colony, tho working of every Australian 
mine'^ would swell it. Placers, squatters, 
diggers, clearings, nuggets, cradles, claims — 
where were all these words a dozen years ago ? 
and what are they, till they are marshalled 
in a dictionary, but slang ? We may say 
the same of the railway phraseology : buffers 
switches, points, stokers, and coal bunks — 
whence is their etymology, and whence their 
authority ? 

But shmg does not end here. It goes higher 
—to the very top of the social Olympus. 
If/the Duchess of Dowuiderry invites some 
dozen of her male iind female fashionable 
acquaintances to tea and a dance afterwards, 
what do you think she calls her tea-imrt}' ? 
A M dansante — a dancing tea. Does tea 
dance? Can it dance? Is not this libel upon 
honest Bohea and Souchong slang ? — pure, 
unadulterated, unmiligated slang. 

The slang of the fasliionable world is 
mostly imported from France ; an unmeaning 
gibberish of Gallicisms runs through English 
fashionable conversation, and fashionable 
novels, and accounts of fiishionable parties in 
c 1^.ie fashionable new’spapers. Yet, ludicrously 
enough, immediately tlje fashionable magnates 
of England seize on any French idiom, the 
French themselves not only universally 
abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it 
altogethuf from their idiomatic vocabulary. 
If you were to Ij^ell a well-bred FrcncVinaii 
that such and ^icli an aristocratic marriage 
f(was pn the tapis, lie would stare with astonish- 
ment, and look down on the carpet in the 
startled endeavour to find a marriage in so 
tinusual a place. If you were to talk to him i 
• of the beaw^non^, he w^ould imagine you; 
meant the -vj^orld which God made, not half- j 
ordozen streets and squares Vietween Hyde 
Park Comer and Chelsea Bun House. The 
ihi dansante would be completely inexplicable 
to him. If you were to point out to liim the 
Dowager !Lady Grimguffin acting as chaperon 
to Lady j^.;Aml^pda Creamville, he would 


imagine you were referring to the 
CfiQjperon Rmye—to little Bed iEidlug Hobd. 

He might just understand wnat was meoitl* 
by vis-orvis, entrernets, and some others 
flying horde ^ of frivolous jittle for^^ 
slangisms hovering about fashionable cookbry 
and iishionable furniture ; but three-fourths 
of^them would seem to him as barbaroUiH 
French provincialisms, or, at best, btit, .as 
antiquated and obsolete expressions picked 
up out of tho letters of Mademoiselle Scuderi, 
or the tales of Cri billon the younger. 

But, save us, your ladyship, there are thou- 
sands of Englishmen who mi^dit listen to 
your ladyship for an hour without under- 
standiug hall-a-dozen words of your discourse.. 
When you speak of the last faux pas, of poor 
Miss Limberfoot^s sad viiesalliance, of the 
Reverend Mr. Caudlecup’s being “ so full of 
soul,” of the enchanting roulades of that ra- 
vishing cantatrice Martiuuzzi, of your dinner 
of the ilay before being recherche, of your gens 
being insolent and inattentive, how shall ^ain 
men refrain from staring wonderstruclc at 
your unfathomable discourse ? 'fill 

And when your ladyship docs condescend ** 
to speak English, it is only with a delightful 
mincingness of accent and a liberal use of 
suj)crlatiTes. The Italian singer you heard 
last night was a “ divine creature if you 
are slightly tired or dull you arc awtiilly 
boied ” or “ devoured with enrmi ; ” if your face 
be pale you vow you are a “ jicrfect fright 
if a gentleman acquaintance volunteer a very 
mild joke he is a “ quizzical monster”-— a 
dreadful quiz, ho is so awfully satirical ; and 
tlje comic actor last night was “ killing;” and 
Julie, my child, hand nio my vinaigrette, and 
take a shilling out of my porte-monnaie, and 
tell Adolfe to get jujubes for Fido ; and, 
let me see, if I go out in the pilentum to-day, 
or stay, the barouche (we have a charabanc 
down at onr place, Doctor), I w'ill wear my 
moire antique and my ruche of Brussels lace, 
and my mantelet, and my cluUelaine, with all 
the ‘‘ charms ” Lord Bruin Fitzurse brought 
me from Dresden, and then we will take a 
drive in the Park, and I will leave a canl at 
Bojannee IjoH’s for my next “ TliilJ'sdjiy,” for 
really my dear “ lions ” are so scarce now, 
that even Bojannee Loll will be an acquisi- 
tion : and so on. 

I believe the abominable slang i»raclice of 
writing P. P. C. on a card of leave-taking, 
and R. 8. V. P. at the bottom of a letter when 
you wish an answ’er to it, is gone out of 
fashion, and I rejoice tluit it has. 

Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of himself 
and of his aristocratic companions as fel- 
lows” (very often pronounced “fay wows”); 
if he is going to drive a four-horse coach 
down to Epsom Races, he is going to “ tool 
his drag down to the Derby.” Lorjl Bobby 
Robbins's great coat, which ho admires, 
is “down tlie road” An officer in the 
tenth hussars is “ a man in the tenth i” a 
pretty young lady is a “neat little filly ; ” a 
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v^liiclo which is not a drag (or dwag) is a 
or a “cask;” ins lordship’s lod^ngs 
in Jermyn ^reet tore his “crib, his “dig- 
hangs out ” there. His father 
S' his “ governor ; ” his bill-discounter a* 
'^‘ j^eadfiil old screw,” if he ];^fuses to do a 
■^bit of stiff” for him. When his friend has 
roortgaged his estate, he pronounces if to be 
dipped.” Everything that pleases him 
crushing, by Jove!” everything that dis- 
pleases him (from bad slieiTy to a writ from 
i fiis tailor) is “infeniaJ.” 

Then there is the slang of criticism. Lite- 
XBry, dramatic, artistic, and scientific. Such 
words as aesthetic, transcendental, tVie “har- 
monies,” the unities, a myth : such phrases 
as an exauisite mor^cau on the big drum, 
a scholarliKe rendering of John the Baptist’s 
great toe ; “keeping,” “harmony,” “middle 
^isiauce,” “ aerial perspective,” “ delicate 
handling,” “ nervous chiaroscuro,” and the 
like, are maile use of pell-mell, without the 
least relation to their real meanings, their 
real uses, their real requirements. ^ 

And the Stage has its slang, both before 
, and behind the curtain. Actors spe ak of 
such and such a farce Isung a “screamer,” 
and such and such a tragtjdy being “ damned ” 
or “goosed.” If an actor ibrgets Iqs part 
while on the stage, he is said to “stick ” ami 
to “corpse ” the actqrs who may be ])erform- 
ipg with him, by putting them out in their 
parts. A “ pai’t ” lias so many “ leiigt*js 
a piece wdll “ run ” so many iiiglits. llelville 
, is going in the country to “star” it. When 
^ no salaries are forthcoming on Satiyday, the 
I ghost doesn’t walk” — a benefit is a “ ben,” 

^ a salary a “sal an actor is not engaged to 
play tragedj' or comedy, hut to “ do the heavy 
business,” or “second low comedy,” and when 
he is out of an engagement lie is said to be 
out of collar.” 

Thus through all gi’adoa and i)rofessions 
of life runs tliis omnipreHont glaiig. 

In the immensi’i number of new words 
which are being continually edined and disse- 
minated thi’onghout our gigantic peiiodical 
press lies, I conceive, the chief dilliculty of the 
Eugliyh language to fo7*eignors. The want of 
any clear and competent- authority as to 'vvhat 
words are classical and what merely slang, 
what obsolete and what improper, must be a 
source of perpetual trihulatioii and uncertainty 
to the uuliappy stranger. If dio is to take 
Johnson and Walker for standards, a walk 
f from Chfiring Cross to Tetnjde Bar, an hour 
a,i a theatre, or an evening in society, will 
. flood his perturbed tympanum with a deluge 
of words concerning wdiich Johnson and 
Walker are al)solutcly mute. How is the 
foreigner to make liia election 1 Suppose the. 
uufoi'tuuate Moiisieiir, or Herr, or Signor 
should address himself to write, as De Lolme 
did, a treatise on the English coustitutiou. 
Supi^ose he were to begin a passage thus : — 
“ Though Lord Protocol was an out-and-out 
bumbug. Sir Keddy Tapewax was not such a 


flat as to betaken -in.. He proved the gammon 
of Lord Pwjtocors, Ipove, and, ; though he 
thought him green, completely 

brovm.” How many yotiug ppl^cian s would 
not think it beneath them to talk in this 
manner, yet. liow bitterly tlie foreign essayist 
would he ridiculed for his conyeTsational 
style of compoaitiou. 

The Erencli have an Academy of Letters, 
and the dictionary of that Academy, pub- 
lished after forty years labour, nearly two 
centuries ago, is stilh the standard model of 
elegance and propriety in composition and 
conversation. The result of this has been 
that every work of literary excellence in 
Prance follows the phraseology, and within 
very little the orthography which we fin?l iii 
the jioetry of liaciuc and Boileau, and the 
prose of Pascal and Fcn61on. And the Pronch 
Las become, moreover, the chief dinloniatic 
conversational and commercial langiiage in the 
world. It is current everywhere. It is neither 
so coplou.s, so sonorous, or so dignified as Euglisli 
or German, but it is fixed. The Emperor of 
llu.ssia or the Sultan of Turkey may write and 
speak (accent a])art) as good Prench as any 
Parisieiiiie. But iu England, an Englishman 
even has never done learning his own hm- 
guage. It has no rules, no limits ; its ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation are almost entirely 
arbitrary ; its words arc like a provisional 
committee, with power to add to their num- 
ber. A foi'eignev may hope to read and 
write English tolerably well, after assiduous 
study ; but he will never speak it without a 
long residence in England ; and even then he 
will be in no bettej* case than the English 
bred Englishimiu, continually learaiug,’ con- 
tinually hearing w'orils of whose signification 
he has not the slightest idea, continually 
pcrjdoxeJ to as what should be considered 
a tamiliar idiom, and what inadmissible 
slang. , 

To any person who devotes himself to 
literary composition in the J'kigli.sh lanj^age 
the redundancy of unauthorised words and 
expressions must always be a source of uu- 
uttiirablo anuoyance and vexation. Should 
lie adopt the iihraseolsgy and stylo of the 
authors of the enis of Elizabeth or Annes h^ 
may be censured as obsolole or as perversely 
quaint. Should lie turn to the. Latin tongue 
Igr the construction of his phrases and the 
choice of Lis language, he will be stigmatised 
as^ |>edaiiiic or with that gr.ave charge of* 
flsiiig hal’d words. And, should he take 
advantage of what he hears and sees in Lis 
own days and under his own eye.s, Mid in- 
corporate into Ills language Uiose idiomatic* 
words and expressions he gathers frora^hg^ 
daily affairs of life and the daily conversation 
of his fellow men, he*will\avc no lack of 
critics to tell him that he w’jites insufferable 
vulgarity and slang. 

Her Majesty Queen Anne is dead ; but for 
Her Majesty’s decease we should have had 
an Academy of Lettera and an Academy 
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BMkmBT^iniEnglaiiol* There 
inithis^ooiintTy relative to the utility oif taeflide* 
miea; asd, ^without advocating l^e formaMtm 
of Buch an Ihstitutien I may be pernytted 
submissively Uf plead that we really do want' 
a new dictionary — if not in justice to our- 
selves, at least in justice to ibreigiiers, and in 
justice to our great-great-graad-diildren. 

A NORMAN &TOBY. 

Not many evenings ligo, when the south- 
west wind liad cooled the atmosphere, I was 
sauntering with my dog on the top of the 
cliffe not nir from Fiicarap, in Norraaiirly. All 
at once my dog made a iialt, pricked up liis 
ear^, axid uttered a low growl. A few seconds 
afterwards I pei'ceived in tlie shade a man 
wha had also stopped on my approacli. 1 
called my dog ; the man came forwai'd ; and, 
by his monk lined with shee}>skiu, X recognised 
one of those iiumerouR coast-guards, whose 
duty it is to watcli all-night long in little 
hiding-places tliat aix) l)uilt upon the dills, 
more than tliiHie hundred yards above the 
level of the sea. 

“ You have got there,” lie observed, as he 
laid his hand upon my dog’s liead, “ Jin excel- 
lent companion for the evening. A real 
Newfoundlander,” he added. “ 1 once had 
one like him, but was obliged to part with 
himk Wo are no longer allowed to tsike 
dogs out with us. To be sure, they would 
discover a smuggling transaction sooner than 
we could by ourselves ; but they would also 
infoirm us of the visits of our night inspec- 
tors, and that would not exactly suit tboin.” 
While gossipping tluis, lie gave me to umJer- 
stand that tliLs was his native place ; that, 
although he was not particularly rich, with 
his salary of six hundred francs a year, he 
was yet glad to be home again. ‘‘ And, 
Monsieuiv be continued, 1 have not enjoyed 
that pleasure long. Although 1 have now 
been iiere three days I cannot .literally say 
that I have slept under my family roof ; for I 
have only every fouith night to myself.” 
IXuiing the coni'se of this speech, he leaned 
fbrward from time to time, and peeped over 

edge of the clitf. 

** Do you hear anything ] ” I asked. 

® No,” he replied ; but I am looking for 
a grotto about which my mother used for- 
merly to tell me a curious story. The spots 
on which we have passed the happiest mo- 
ments of our lives, are old friends whom 
are ddighted to meet again. Look there — 
tlSiat'S the very place.” A:iid he pointed with 
hip finger to a cavern in the cliff, wliich im- 
^piinteci upon Its white side a vast and irre- 
gular black f will .sjmre you the relation 
of the manosiuTiiig Svhich I employed, to 
induce the conf&t-guard to tell me his story. 
We sat ourselves down inside liis little hut, 
and he began : — 

In the first place, Monsieur, I assure you 
that neither mv mother nor myself ever knew 


^ tibn persons whose hiatoiy \ am gaixig to tod 
jtou» The tale waa^tolll' to, my motheiL as 
me told it to me, aadias X.sholti^OBtly tell it 
to you. ^ , 

• “A very long time ago,, a young man 
named Louis ]\I.oraud was sentbip his lather to 
, Parii^ to complete his studies,, and to take* his 
I Doctoi^'s degree iu the Faculty of Medicine. 
Tl^e father died ; and the repo^ went about 
th^ it was in consequence of giief at his son’s 
ill conduct. However that might, be, the 
youth, wlio had no gi^eat iuheiitanoe to scft* 
pect, simply sent for tlie papeis of his deceased 
piment, and employed himself one evening in 
deslroying them, aixd in selecting Uiose that 
pronii»»ed to be of use. After the inspection 
of mucli that was of no consequence, be came 
to a bundle which contained letters all in the 
same handwriting. The very first letter made , 
him extremely anxious to examine the rest|, 
and he read a tolerably voluminous correspon- 
dence. They came from a friend who seemed 
greatly .attached to his father. ‘ Since it is 
your yjisb,’ he wrote, ‘ that I should reserve 
for. your son what I desire and am able to 
becjueaih to 3'ou, send him to me as soon as 
lie is five-;uid-tw<yity ; and, if he shows a 
good disposition, 1 will undertake to jnovido 
for hi^n handsomely. On the other hand, I 
will take good care not to furnisli him witli 
the means of developing a vicious and a ma- 
I liguaiit character, to the prejudice of those 
I wii.L whom he lias to do.’ When Louis 
I Morand read Uio signature, be recognised tUo 
“ name of a man wdio was reputed b.ere to be 
sorcerer^and a necromancer. He laughed at 
lir.st at this offer of protoclion ; but after he 
liad spent, iu as bad a way as jxjsbible, the 
trifling amount of money which remained 
after his lather’s aft’airs were settled* he then 
resolved, under pressure from liis creditora 
and ill uncertainty about liU futui'e prospects^ 
to try his chance ujiou new ground, and intro- 
duce biniwsclf to^lliis unknown benefactor, who^ 
apiieared to Iiave both the power and the will 
to serve him.* He set out on his jonimey ; 
and, after a troublesome search, arrived salely 
at tiie necromancer’s house. 1 ought to tell 
you that this neci'omaucor was perliaps no 
moie a sorcerer than you and I, Probably 
he was only belter informed than other folks,, 
and by means of a few chemical and meoliu- 
nical secrets, contrived to impose u{>i>m the 
credulity of ttie vulgar.” 

At this last word, 1 looked at the coast- 
guai'd with some degree of surprise. Ho 
you think so ? I said. 

** I don’t think aiiytliiiig about it,” he 
answered. “ What I am now telling you is 
pax’t of the narrativo like all the rest.. My 
niotiier told it me in that way, and probably 
that is exactly how slie heard it haxoelfi The 
magician’s house was in the midst' of a wood, 
on the filope of a hill. Wlien Louis Morand 
knocked at Uie door, a little blaek-fimed inan 
came and opened it. His appoaranoe made a 
deep impressioji upon Louts. At that time 
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people. not* acouBtomed to tbe of 
iiegn»€fl; and, moreover, the ,#gttre the 

coatUttie of the slave were altogether etrange 
and fentaetio. Hia entire little peiJaon-vWaH^ 
completely, covered with gold and prefeioua* 
stonesk On beholding him, I^uia took him 
for a gnome— one of those genii who, ^ the 
howele of the earth, are deputed to keep 
guard over the treasures there. He inquiyed^ 
for. Master Guillaume, trembling all the 
while to receive an answer ; for the aspect of 
the tiny oj*eaturo was by no means calculated 
to inspire confidence. The gxioine — X am un- 
able to state exactly whether he was a negro 
or a real gnome — ^tlie gnome introduced him 
into an immense saloon, where his master was 
reading by the light of a large lire. Nor can 
I tell you whether Louis’s iuiaginatiou caused 
him to see things difleveiitly to what they 
actually were ; or wli ether this fire were 
supernatui^l ; or whether the effect was pro- 
duced by ordinary causes ; hut, to Louis’s 
ejl’es, the fire was i-etlecicd in bright blue light 
all around the walls of the room. • 

“ The old man’s appearance was venerable. 
He had a long white beaitl ; his silver locks 
were partially liidden beaeatli a violet cap ; 
the rest of bis costiiiue was (Mpially in keeping 
with his necroniautic imputation, lynnodi- 
ately that Louis was aunouiieed, he embraced 
him and talked about his father with tears in 
his eyes ; and then, after this outburst of 
feeling, he ordered dinner to be servefl di- 
rectly. The repast was of ex<juisite delicacy ; 
the wines, especially, were most ♦leliciiuis. 
Louis ate and drank to his hearlfif* content. 
He aftei-wards, however, thought he remem- 
bered tlial. Master Guiliaunif, who ate notliing 
bnt rice, and ilrauk nothing but water, knitted 
his brows two or three limes when he saw 
him till anil empty his glass ; Imt the recol- 
lection was so utterly vague, tliat ho never 
could feel quite certain of the fact. ‘ 
son,’ said Master Guillaume, ‘^our father was 
my dearest triond. His Miinj)le tastes and his 
contempt for eartldy things luadc liim refuse 
to prolit by my fricMulshi}) during the whole 
of bis life. If you are not degenera ! cil from 
so honourable a parentage, you shall inherit 
it, according to his wish ; and it is no ci»n- 
teniptible inheritance that I oiler you, as you 
yourself shall judge by and bye. We will 
now descend into my laboratory. There, we 
will talk .about it, ajul t will flien see what 
is to be done for you,* 

“ Guillaume and Louis tl)cn descended, by 
a <lai*k and narrow stairoaso, for more than 
an hour. At the end of that lime they 
found themselves in a hirge apartment richly 
hung with pni^fie. It was illurniiied by 
lamps that shed a purple light, and gave an 
extraordinaiy air to tiio iiecromaiiceJi’'s sub- 
terranean retreat. Louis was struck with 
complete astonishment. When they were both 
seated iq)on some downy cushions, Master 
Guillaume ])ulleda bell, whose golden wire was 
hiddenin one of the folds of tlie drapeiy. The 


gniome lnata&% made hls f^pearance.* Louis 
was aZaruiedrat'. #16 appantiom of tha little 
Gt'eature who, inC Im #iati couple of se- 
cond|, had passed a dietauce had cost 

them uu hour to traverse;; The ffloomevepiaiued 
standing, awaiting in silence the ordei!» of his 
superior. ‘ Zano,’ said Master GuiHAUnie, 

' there is one thing of importance which 1 
have forgotten. It will perhaps he late when 
we leave this place ; let a couple of partridges 
Imj prepared for our supper, one for each ojf 
us ; but do not put them down to roast until 
I give the order.* 

“ After a long conversation, in which Master 
Guillaume questioned IjouLs about his past 
life, his habits, and his tastes, he said : 'My 
son, in consideration of the iriendship wlich - 
1 still bear to your father, even beyond the 
grave, 1 will give you whatever you choose 
to ask me. But 1 am able to grout ^ou only 
01)0 single thing ; aud therefore, think i of it 
carefully beforehand. My power extends no 
further than that.’— ‘ Muster,’ replied Limi^, 

' 1 have often ])ondered in my mind which is 
the most useful thing in liie, and I am so 
thoroughly coiivinceil that the surest and 
most fruitful source of enjoyment is to be the 
]>osseHsoi* of a hu’ge fortune, that I do not 
liesitiite to ask you for it.* — ‘ 8o be it as you 
desire,’ the old man replied with genUeness ; 

‘ but first allow me to warn you of the dangers 
whi(‘h your clioice will dmw around your 
bead. JMeu are like ships ; they founder the 
more easily, in yu-oportioii as they are heavier 
laden with wealth. However honourable one 
may feel one’s self to 1)6, it is best to avoid 
the ])osse8siou of too powerful and efficacious 
\veuj>ons. The sheep, perhaps, would be as 
fei'ocious as the wo If, if its teeth were as 
stiong and slnu'p as those of its enemy.*: — 
The old man here addeil a multitude of reflec- 
tions aj)d examples, whicli i will not relate to 
you, boc.ause my moUier, who mt»bably did 
not hear a word about them, repeated notliing 
of the sort to me ; only Loui-; afterwards 
stated that his aged friend’s eloquence was 
by no means amusing ; and that he passed 
.ail the time wdiieh it pleased Master Ghil- 
laiime to employ in making his peroration, in 
thinking of the use he would make of*hft 
future riches, and of the jdcasui'os which he 
was upon the point of enjoying. 

• “ Master Guillaume concluded his long dis- 
00111*86 in the very same words ^with which 
hm bail commenced it : ‘ So be it as you 
ilesire. Here is a little casket filled with gold. 
Whenever it is empty you will come to me, 
aud 1 will fill it for you again. 1 shall uot^ 
tnmble you with any (lucstious about the use 
wliiuh you make of your monev. I only^g^ 
you not to visit me till the contents c^' the 
casket are entirely exp^ude(& More fi’eqiient 
applications would be a ustfless disturliance 
of my favourite pursuits. On the other hand, 
you have no occasion to hoard. If I die 
before you, the casket will continue to fill 
itselt, accordiug as you empty it’ Master 
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' GFiitlfeume then gave him eoirie furtb^ tlonal arguments tu .persuade his companion 
'<>obiisel— which y6u might find tiresome. ' "■ tp.go that way ; for sunset not so very un- 
‘ Louis came tolei:al)ly often to get his common s sight. Tlxe sun Ji^aust get ^ very 
casket fillecf.’ One <^y he again fancied tha| evening* as long as lie rises every moining. I 

he saw the Master Ifiiil his brows. He then Tt ^as, as near as may be, at this season ctf ' 

thought th.at perlia/»8 some caprice of the old tlie year, and* the moon was at the full. Con- 
man might deprive him, at one moment or scqi^ently, it was ^ spring tides,’ and the tide 
another, of the wealth to which he had bo- began to flow at four o’clock. As you would 
come accustomed ; and he determined to easily perceive if the water was not so high^ 
m.akc a fresh demand as soon as lialf the and as you have most likely observed on other 
money in the casket was spent, in order to occasions, it is latber a rough and fatiguing 
be able to amass a ti^iasurc, and render his task to have to walk over points of rock and 
future career indopemleiit of the necro- pebbles which roll beneath your feet. Tliey 
mancer’s whims. Tie spent his life in ga mb- were proceeding exactly below the hut ip 
ling, and in orgies of every description. There wliich we arc sitting. At this time of day, ; 

wijs nothing which lie did not believe himself the tide rises ten fathoms over the spot whore 
|>ermitted to practise; and unhnpi>ily, the their feet were standing. They amused them- 
immense fortune which he had at his dis- selves with admiring the sunset, and with 
pokil converted tho.’io who surrounded him gossii>ing. The wind blew from the north 
into s|{. many slaves, who spared no pains to west, mid slightly tijiped the waves with 
COTiflrm him iu tliat idea. In his despotic white. There are p(‘ople in tlic world who 
license, he knew no check ; and afterwards, w'ould spend a whole w'cek iu gazing at tUo 
cloyed witli pleasures .which he could not .sea, without djjiiig anything else. For the 
gi’eatly vary, on account of being unable to last »?levcu yoais it has been my principal 
travel far from the soiii-ce of hi.s riches, he em})loyiiieul, and I have yet to learn wliat 
could find auiu.seuient iu no other ]»ursuit plea.surc it can give them. All of a sudden, 
than in doing mischief to tho.se around Kecliteren nuticerh that for Die last hour the 
him. tide had been flowing, that the wind wiifl 

- “ The intimate eompanion of bis dcbini- driving tb<‘ waves before it, .md that it would 
cheries was .a clever and good-natured young be more pinident to retrace their steps, espe- 
man, who although partaking of a portion of j cially as they had scarcely advanced more 
nis pleasures, did not, on that account, he.si- than a <piarter of a league. lUit Louis 
tate to blame other parts ol'lds conduct ; and Mtu’and burst out laughing, asked him scorn- 
who, for that very reason alone, had put him- fully if he w'ere afraid, and assured him that 
self in danger of incurring fiouis’s ili.-^ploa.sure. iu another f|uarter of an lioui* th(‘y would be 
An accident changecl tliis di.scoutout into a walking in the town of F6canip. 
deep and envenoiiic<l hatred. Louis had a AV.ry well, then,’ said Itechteren, ‘let us 
mistrc.ss, who resided a league from this spot ; jii'occed.’ 

apd her house was the usual .^ecne of tljc ]*iot “ But they could only j>rocced at a very 
and debauchery which occui)ied his life, ex- slow rate. It was now almost night ; .and 
cepting the moments wduui he was a ]>rcy they inciUTcd evejy moment the risk of 
to ennui. On<=* day, lie i.uiagineil that he dis- breaking their legs }>etween the rocks. Louis 
covered between her« and Bechtenm certain Avas eontinually fimling some pretext for 
looks of intelligence, wddcli kindled a burning retarding tli^ir progress. Sometimes he 
jealousy in his heart, lie did not, however, jiointed out to Rechtvrcn the yellow tints 
cease to receive Ilec^lte^ell in the mo.st friendly which the run liad left iu the west; some- 
manner. But one evening, Avhen they were times he noticed the earliest stars whicli were 
departing together from the liou.se of — ” making their first ajipearanco in the cast. 

^Hero the coast-guard hesitated. 1 waited They were stiil far Irom the cud of their 
fdr some time ; and then, feanng that he journey, and the sea roare<l in a'Tnenacing 
miglit have fldleri fisleep, I made a noise to tone. Every wave which broke upon the 
awaken him. But he was nut asleep ; only rocks advanc<*d farther than its predecessor 
puzzling Ids brains. • had done. It now liecamc cninpletely night, 

It is singular )” he said, ‘^that I cannot and a fainf gdiinrner behind the cliffs an- 
remember tl^, name of Louis Mora»n^’s iiouuced the rising of the moou. 
mistress.” “Kecliteren stopped. ‘Tiouis!’ ho ex- 

^ “ Suhshitiitc some other, then.” claimed, ‘let us return. 3n half an hour we 

^ “ I shall remember it directly. I want to can retrace the distance which wc have ad- 

, tell you the story exactly as it was told to vanced ; and avc do not know how long it 
Ufa. — ^Her name was ITorteuse. — As they were will take us to get to the end of our present 
leiCVing Hortepse’s ^h on.se together, Louis path. We have not even the njoon to guide 
Morand said ^o hi.s frimid, ‘ B* you will be us. She is hidden behind the heavy clouds 
guided by me, ‘we will take adv;mtage of the which the wind is driving before it £i*om the 
ebb tide to follow the patli at the foot of the oiling.* 

cliffs. We shall see the sun set in tbe sea.’ “ ‘ lleturn, if you like,’ said Louis Morand ; 
ItLis most probable,” added the co;ifc!t-guard, ‘for my part, I shall go on.’ 

' Louis Morand made use of some addi- “ * 1 will follow you then,’ said Kechteren. 






And they started again without exchanging 
aiMrther wosfd. ' . . 

‘ ^ A few Inin fred paces further, Ewhteren 
again halted. The pebbles were blabk beneath 
hw feet, and he stooped to touch them -^ith 
his fin^ra. He then perceived tliat the 
cause of their "blacitness was ftiat a wave, 
BomeVrhat stronger than the rest, had re:«shed 
the very foot of the cliff, and wetted it. Never- 
theless, he made no remark ; for, at the poidt 
which they had reached, if they were not 
nearer to Fecamp than to their place of 
starling, they must inevitably be drowned. 
Another step, and a wave glided forwards, 
wetting their legs as it broke on the shore. 

“ * Louis^ we are lost ! ’ he said. Louis injide 
no reply, b?it doubled his pace. Rechteren 
refrained from uttering any reproach ; but 
still it was his companions obstinacy which 
had thus endangered both their lives. At 
lost, they ran as fast as they could towards a 
portion of the cliff which jutted out into the 
sea. Perhaps behind that projecting point 
they might find a track where it would be 
postiVdc to climb. But, as soon as thej^ had 
gained the promontory, the sea burst ro? 'dng 
against tJie cliff. ‘ Louis,* rej)eated Rechtcren, 

* we are utterly lost ! ’ He ti-icd to measure 
the cliffs at a glance, as well as the night 
would allow him to do so. Par as hisf eye- 
sight could pierce the gloom, nothing wits to 
be seen but a wall three hundred feet high, ; 
and as upright as the mast of a ship. Tlj^y ; 
hastily ran back again ; but from time to i 
tmie fatigue compelled them to pause and ! 
take breath. Reclitereu swallowed a moutli- 
ful from a flask of spirits ; and th^fb they . 
again endcavotired to press forward. In a 
quarter of an hour, they were once more > 
arrested })y the sea, which broke against the | 
cliff. On either side escape was impossible. 
The space of a couple of hundred feet was all 
that was left uncovered. Every advancing 
wave devoured the dry land ; and before 
another half hour couUl elaps§, the place on 
which they then stood would certainly be six 
fathoms under water. Reclitereu stopped 
short, and looked right and lefL at the fast 
rising tide. Before him was the boiling ocean ; 
behind, the smooth, unbroken cliff. 

“‘This is not the moment to flee like a 


in tlio wat^r, conoMide their i^n^al 
oration over me With an ivipertinent told 
him so ! ** That, I must eoniess^ id a pl^ure 
which I was scarcely dtepoaed ionlqwer upon 


hare,’ he said; ‘still less to give way to j 
de^air. AVe must be resigned to our fate, L 
and aWait it boldly. Come, Louis ; it is all f 
over with us.* 

“ Louis walked a few steps onwards, and t 
climbed a boulder which hacl fallen from the 
cliff, and which leaned against it to the height p 
of seven or eight feet above the level of the 1 
beaqh. There, he sat himself down in silence. I 
Rechtcren followed him, and stood by his side, a 

“ *My good friend Louis,* he said, ‘can you li 
guess what vexes me most in the midst of h 
this terrible catastrophe ! It is, that two or r 
three fools _ of my acquaintance, who have a 
ofteU teased me because I cannot sw'im, and h 
who halve always predicted tbat 1 sho^d die v 


die, but I do fear the pain of dying. liook at 
those rocky points against which we .shall 
soon 1)0 dashed ! How frightful is the voice 
of these roaring waves and this whistling' 
wind ! But, however fearful it may be, the 
awful spectacle elevatqp the soul, raises a matt 
above himself, and endows him with strength 
to die becomingly. It is better to meet dea^ 
in this decided style, than to take the chan^ 
of being shot for giving the lie to a fool, who 
is afraid to fire the bullet wliich kills ybui. 
But Louis, you do not speak a word.’ 

“There was another moment of solemn 
silence, during which the sea could be heard 
to be constantly advancing. A wave, clowned 
with its wreath of foam, came and touched 
the rock which was their hist refuge. 

“‘I have just experienced,* said Rechteren, 

‘a final paroxysm of despair and rage; I have 
been tempted to rusli against t^e cliff, and 
try to climb it witli my nails and fingers.* 
He then added, with a burst of blasphemy, 

‘ A cat could not manage to perform the feat 
A strange expression,’ he added, ‘ has escS.ped’ 
my lips ; that oath, uttered so near to deatli 
terrifies me. Vou niay laugli if you like, my 
dear Louis, althougli you do not seem in a 
laughing mood ; but 1 feel an irresistible im- 
pulse to pray. These voices of the sea and 
the winds, this death which advances on the 
foaming waves, all seem to command me to 
fall down upon my knees,* Rechteren tlien 
knelt down upon the rock. ‘ It would be very 
diflicult just now,* he said, ‘to remember all 
the prayers which they tauglit me in days 
gone by ; but the one I shall make will 
be as good as any.* ^ After a few mo- 
ments, he arose again. ‘Louis, do you in 
turn follow my example. I assure you that 
it will <lo you no harm.* 

“‘No muttered Louis. 

“ ‘ You seem to me to be rather in a stupor ; 

I will not arouse you from your insensibility. 

It is one way^, among others, of nioeliug deatl^ • 
and is perhai)s the best thing that comd hap- 
pen to you. Only, if I have offended you 
in any respect, I uovr entreat your pardon 
fur It.^ 

“ Louis fixed liis glittering eyes** full upon 
tho»c*ountcnance of his friend. 

“‘1 confess to have injured you wdth re- 
grml to Horteiisc. But I am dying with oold.* 

1 should wish during the few minutes that ‘ 
I still have to live, to feel as little suffering 
as possible. Ali, yes ! I have it sow.* And 
he emptied the spirits which^ remained in 
his flask into a little hollow on the top of the 
rook ; then, taking from his pocket the flint 
and steel which he always carried about him, 
he set lire to it, and a blue flame soon c^ui- 
vered over its surface. ‘What a capital 
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j’ heexclaCmed ; ‘Bat it is milrfcky* 
ttiftt we have no su/jar here. It would be d^ 
lightfttl to drink a glass of punch while we 
are waiting i/»r the tide to rise enough. At 
any rate, it will wai'm ray fingers till the sea, 
coraes and puts it out. But I shall then have 
no further need for it’ 

* Wretch ! ’ said Louis Morand, ‘ do you 
not see that the waves are breaking against 
the rock which we have raouuted ? * 

“ * I see it, as well ivs you do ; and I almost 
, wish that it was all <^ver and ended. For 
i there is a moment coming which frightens 
' me a little. But, Louis, why are you undress- 
ij ing yourself]’ 

“ ‘ Why ] Because you have confessed your 
crime, of which T was already aware ; be- 
cause I have brouglit you up hither to have 
my revenge. Tliiuk, now, of your own and 
Btortenae’s perfidy.’ 

, “ Hi stepped from the roek ; the water was 
m to his middle. As Bcchtereii shouted 
alter him, ‘ Louis ! Louis ! Do you abandon 
me thus ] * an eiiormons billow rose above 
Morand’s head. He dived, and reappeared on 
the other side of the wave, which broke | 
against the *fo(>t of the rock. Louis Morand! 
liad hard work to swim, plunging under! 
every wave. Bechteren sereamed, but lie did 1 
not hear him ; for the sea made a deafening 
noise, till he got oomjdetcly away from the 
breakei's. Ho then turned round. The blue | 
fianie was still shining in the darkness of night. 
A little afterwards, he turned again. The 
Same was extinguished. Three hours later 
he arrive^! at F6cam]i. 

“Look lliat way,” said the coast-guard, 
pointing to the grotto which he had alrea<ly 
indicated, “if the tide were low I could still 
show you, by descending to the* beach, the 
j hole in the rock in w hich lioclitereu set light 
j to the flask of spirits. 

“Louis related the death of his friend, 
exactly as suited his' own convenience. ^J’liey 

1 had been surprised by the tide ; in spile of' 

i desperate efforts, he had been unable to 

i rescue Rechteren, and lifuil had great difficulty 
in saving himself. He ostentatiously mourned 
the death of tlie man whom he ha<i murdere<l ; 

» acid everybody agreed in praising his excel-' 
lent heart and his sensibility. But, what he 
really feared, was the presence of Master 
Guillaume and his sevei’o aud penetrating 
glance. 

“This tim^ ho waited till the c«*i.skot was 
completely empty befox’a he made ujF ^his 
mind to apply to the sorcerer. At the door, 
5ie hesitated, and w\'is very near turning back 
‘ again ; but liy repeatedly reminding himself 
Ij^i Master Guillaume had imposed no con- 
mtioiis upon his favours, and that, moreover, 
kc Would bo/:3ure « to be deceived, like other 
p^ple, by th^ reports that were current, he 
took courage, and entered. Master Guil- 
laume, according to custom, filled the casket 
without speakbig a word. But there w^as 
something cruelly sardonic in his look ; and 

when Louis Moraifii offi^red his hand as usual 
on '^entering, the mastmr did not offer his in 
return. ' Louis retired, pale and horribly 
agitated ; the master haoi evidently refiised 
to take the hand of a murderer. An ironic^, 
smife had for a moment contracted his Ups* 
Louis had e*/erythiiig to fear. Not only 
migl^ he soon cease to receive any further 
supply of inonev from the sorcerer, but it was 
probable that his punishment would not end 
there. He was more than throe months 
without daring to present himself again ; and 
he spent all that time in the most serious 
anxiety. He had exhausted all the pleasures 
which the neighbourhood could offer him. 
Like the goat, which, after having cropped 
the grass within the circle which the length 
of its tether allows it to traverse, crops it 
again as short as velvet, and then lies down 
in discontent, so Louis, satiated with his 
past enjoyments, lived a life of worn-out 
dulncss. 

“j!\ fearful thought entered his mind. It 
fixed itself there, and took firm root. It 
completely occupied him, by night and by 
day. He turned it over, aud arranged his 
phms in his head ; all his difficulties vanished, 
all his dangers \vcve over. As soon as every- 
thing was ])repared for ilie execution of his 
project, ho went to the house of his aged 
friend. When Zano opcncMl the door for him 
to enter, ho rushed upon the negro, enveloped ' 
his head in his mantle to smother his cries, 
an‘d iian<led him to some men who carried 
him away. Then, followed by his accom- 
plices, he ])roceedcd, pistol in hand, to Master 
Guillaurno's chamber, where tiiey bound him 
hand and foot. ‘ Louis Moivind,* asked the 
sorcerer, ‘ what is it that you want of me ?’ 

“Ko one answered. Jamus w-as left alone 
with the master, to whom he said, ‘Deliver 
up all the treasures you possess.’ 

“‘Louis Morand,’ rei)ried the Master, ‘you 
have made too bad a use of the wealth I 
have already ^besto wed upon you, for me to 
be guilty of hucli an act of madness as to feed 
your vices any longer. With what you have 
hitherto received, you have only turne<l out 
foolish and wicked ; if you were in possession 
of my hidrlen treasure, your vices would 
become crimes, and your wickedhess would 
increase >vith the means of indulging it.’ 

“Meanwhile, Louis’s attendants searched 
the house, from the roof to the cellar. They 
returned to say that they could not find the 
value of ton crowns altogether. Then they 
carried the old man away, ami shut him up 
in a prison which Ix)ui8 had contrived and 
built. It was a tall tower, lined inside 
throughout with plates of jwlished iron. 
Here, they told him, he should be etarVed' 
to death ; and here he lay, enduring the 
<lreadful pangs of hunger and thirst, for six 
liays. 

“ TowTirds the evening of the sixth day a 
voice was heard, and Louis Morand’s face.ap- 
pem'ed at one of the windows. He empU^^ 
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every xneaDS his imiagit^tioa couM eug-r^ 
gest to' iadiioe tke sorcerei’ to deliver lip 
lii$ treasures. - Idaster Guillaume Was in- 
deijMe. He hungered and* thirsted, throe 
days jxtore* Louis Morand a^eai^d at a 
window; Uie Master threatened him ^th 
the vengeance erf Heaven. Loui# Morand w- 
pHed by an insulting smile, and uigedjiim 
to give up his treasurer Master Guillaume 
'tapped his head in his mantle, and went tn 
sleep. Next day, Louis Morand appeared 
again. 

** * In the name of Heaven,’ the Master 
fmntly cried, ‘ do not kill, in such a cruel 
way, an old man who never did you anything 
but good !’ — Give me, then, your treasures,’ 
said Louis Morand. Tlie old man bowed bis 
head witliout rei»lying. Louis disappeared, 
iliat night Master Guillaume did not sleep. 
He prayed, without being able to calm his 
spirits. He called Louis Mox-aud. Louis 
Morand apx)eared. 

“ ‘ My son,* he said, ‘ What have T done, to 
ha condcnnied to die such a horril.»lo death i 
Have pity on my white hairs ! Have piiy on 
your lather’s friend ! Spare niy life ; if you 
refuse that, at least shorten the torinenta 1 
Bufler.’ — ‘ Give me, then,* your treasures,’ 
repeated Louis. ‘ Mercy ! mercy ! ’ crie<l tlui 
old man. I3ut Louis constantly replied, ‘,Givc 
me your treasures ! * 

“At last, Master Guillaume pulled a golden 
bell. A thick vapour i-ollcd before Louis’s 
©yea. With tlie vapour, the ]irisoii disappefir^d. 
Ijouis beholtl the sorcerer sitting opposite to 
him in his velvet chair, which he had never 
quitted. He also fouiul liimself in precisely 
the same position he had occupied when the 
necromancer said to him, ‘ jSo be it, as you 
desire.’ The golden bell W’as still vibrating 
within the j)urple drapery. The illusion, 
the elF(‘ct of the sorcerer’s art, was at an end. 
Zano entered. 

“ ‘ Zauo,’ said Master Guillaume, ‘ put down 
only a sijigle partudge to roaj^tjor sniiper.’ ” 

OLD BONES. * 

Not many years ago tliere were discovered 
by some labourers who were digging in tlic 
gravel in fi‘out of »St. Jolm’s College, Oxford, 
Bome “giant’s bones.” They were carefully 
placed in a wheel-barrow, and trundled off to 
the Professor of Geology, who had the repu- 
tation in that town of giving th6 best piice 
for old bones. The discoverers presently 
returned to their fellow workmen, with in- 
formation tluit the doctor hail decided tlio 
bones to be, not bones of giants, but of 
elephants ; and that he Lad given them 
(although there was no brag alnmt it in his 
windows) two sovereigns more per pound 
than they could have obtained at any other 
house. 

/ But how came an elephant to have been 
buried in the middle of the street 1 The 
oldeot inhabitant at once decided, that 


aithemgh ' the doctor had ^ ushal his own 
book-learned tbeoiy, the elephant woe one 
that had . died in Mr. Wonfbwell’s menagerie 
when it was being exhibited in Paradise 
Squar^, long, long ago. * 

* Tills was an elephant^ however, that bad 
lived before the days of Womb well, l^ong 
before King Alfred had laid the foundation 
stone of University C'ollege, or the Fellows 
of St. John’s had liegun to enclose the" 
iimhtingale-haunted groves of Bagley Woo^‘ 
did tliis elephant, in comjiaiiy wim othem of 
his class, fearing no froctor, roam over the 
tract of laud on winch tlic undergraduate 
now lounges, looking about to see how 
he may spend paternal moneys. Times are 
changed, and w'e ought to be thankful for it. 
Great would be the annoyance suffered by 
the white- til routed M.A., w'ho in einhteen 
hundred and lifiy-threl should suddenly liave 
his ideas disarranged by the apparition (jf that 
great lovialhan on the top of Heddington Hill, 
’j’here is no <langer of that now ; it is certain, 
that those elephants are dead ami gone, but 
at the same time it is not less certain that 
they d jed and went the way of their flesh in 
the neigh lumrhoocl of Oxford ; and not about 
Oxford only, but throughout nearly the 
whole of England. In the streets of London 
the teeth and bones of elephants are fro- 
nuently turned up by the pick-axes of men 
digging foundations atid sewers. Elephants’ 

• teeth have been fovnul under twelve feet of 
gravel in Gray’s Inn liane. They have been 
found loo at a depth of thirty feet. In digging 
the grand sewer near Charles Street, on the 
cast of Waterloo Place, Kingslfind, near 
Hoxton, in eighteen hundred and six, an 
entire elephant’s skull was discovered con- 
taining tiiwks of enormous length, as well as 
the grinding teeth. In the Ashmolean 
Museum at i)xford, there are some vertebras 
;uid a thigh-bone of an enormous elepliant, 
which must have been fit least sixteen feet 
high ; these bones are in the most delicate 
state of preservation. They were fouud at 
Abingdon in Berkshire, about six miles from 
Oxford. 

Near the same jdace — namely, at Lulham— 
during the digging of a gravel- pit, not venr ^ 
long ago, there were found some “gianfti 
bemes,” that were indeed human, and must 
have belonged to a man of considerable size. 
This discovery made a sensation at tlie time ; 
and, to quiet the agitation and the scandal 
ra\gi«l thereby, a coroner’s inquest was held 
ill due form over the skeleton, ending in a 
verdict, honestly arrived at by twelve trug 
and lawful Berksliiremen. Upon Bubsequezit 
examination by competent authorities, the 
mysterious skeleton was pronounced, niott • 
decidedly, to. be that of ^n o\\ Iloman, wdio 
had been buried with all his Hrins and mili- 
tary accoutrements near the dhmp to which 
he had probably belonged, and of wdiich the 
remains are still to l>e seen on the two hilbt 
called the Dorchester Clumps. Little didhia 
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.how their departed inend wpuld be 
^ epmterred “ sat upon.” 

^yWith the elephant’s bones found at Abing- 
don r were mixed fragments of the ho via of 
several kinds of deer, together with the bones 
of the rhinoceros, horse, and ox ; showing that 
those creatures co-existed with the elephant, 
and that they formed a happy family. 
There were carnivorous races also then ex- 
isting. We have only ^■o go further down the 
' Great Western Railway from Oxford, and, 
getting out at the Westdn-super- Mare station, 
ask the w^ay to Banwell Bone Caves. There 
may bo found evidence enough of the former 
existence of more savage and rapacious 
anltaals than elephants or deer. The caves 
are situated at the western extremity 
of a lofty grass-covered range of hills.. The 
hl}|s, contain ochre, caiimiiiie (carbonate of 
dmc), cond lead. Some years ago, when 
sinking a shaft into them, cavc^ were dis- 
covered, and the quantity of bones then 
brought to light excited as much surprise 
among the learned as among the unlearned. 

The principal cavern is about thirty feet 
long, juid tliere is a branch leading out of it 
thirty feet further. Of course it is quite 
dark, and visitors must carry candles. The 
visitor must take heed that he keeps his 
candle alight; no easy matter, for the water 
comes down pretty freely in large heavy 
drops from the stalactites above. By help of 
the light there are to be seen bones, bones ; 
everywhere bones. 

They are piled up against the wall ; they 
stick into the floor ; they All up recesses, in 
the most fantastic shapes. ■ Here a candle is 
stuck in the ^^eless socket of a skull : there 
•Tohii Smith, London, hfis inscribed his name 
in letters of hyauas’ teeth. We are invited 
to rest halfway upon a seat composed of 
horns and leg bones. They may be handled 
by the most i^tidious ; having lost all ti'aces 
of corruption for some ages past. Yonder 
deer’s bone was picked, perhaps, by the teeth 
in this huge hyecna’s skull; and as for the 
hyaena himself he died of a good age — that 
hia teeth tell us. His tough body, alter death, 

^ may have been dainty dinner to the bear whose 
minatrous skull is employed as the crown and 
summit of the monument of old bones raised 
in the cave in honour of a learned bishop — 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wlien the 
caves were, first discovered, in eighteen hun- 
dred and twvity-six, it was he who iopk 
evety means in the most laudable manner to 

r srve them and their contents intact. 

Beard was appointod curator, and he has 
arranged in his own house a fine collection of 
aS the best specimens that have been found 
belotv. ” ^ „ 

To Mr. Beatll I went, and by him I was 
most hospitabfr welcomed. His museum dis- 
plays a very nne collection of the remains of 
the ancient British Fauna. The bones of the 
beai’ clainied first attention, and especially i 
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measured at the .aeveuf p 

being larger ;than ec^eep^^ckdiiig bpna ifti > 
any Wm species of ox or hom. > It is quita^ 
evident that the inhabUmsts of the bonecqvev. 
'lived before the times of King . Edgar the 
wolf-destroyei/ — for the museum contained t 
I wolv|9* bones in abundance. fHne patriarchal ^ 
old wolves they must have been that ran upoik'. 
them. Many a fine old English deer, all of the ' 
olden time, they must have run down and de*. 
voured on the Mendip hills, their cry resound* 
ing through the valleys and over the dales 
where now the screaming whistle and itte 
rush of the express train startles timid sheep, 
who live in a land where their great enemy 
exists only as a fossil. 

Then, again, in those old days there were* 
foxes living in a country that contained no 
I hounds, who ground down their teeth to the 
^ stumps that are exhibited in Mr. Beard’s pill- 
boxes, and died of sheer senility. Gloriou^ 
to foxes were the good old times, and the 
poor little mice that lived then, as we see by 
the cojteuts of other boxes, had their boueo 
crunched. 


MOONllISE. 

A MAN ^toocl on a barren mountain peak 

lu the night, and cried: *‘Oh, world of heavy, 
gloom ! 

Oh, sunless world ! Oh, universal tomb ! 

Bliul, cold, mechanic sphere, wherein I seek 
In vain for Life and Love, till Hope grows weak 
And falters towards Chaos ! Vast, blank Booitl f 
Huge darkness in a narrow prison>rooin ! 

Thou art Qead — dead ! ** Yet, ere he ceased to speak. 

Across the level ocean in the Last 

The Moon-dawn grew ; and all that mountain's side 
Hose, newly-bom from empty dusk. Fields,, 
trees. 

And deep glen -hollows, as the light increased, 

Seemed 'vital ; and, from Heaven bare and wide, 
The Muon's,^’ bite soul looked over lands and 
seas. 

MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 

Betond railways, beyond diligences, beyond 
post-cbaises, out of the track of travellers, but 
full in the high road of conquest from the 
north to the soutli, lie the sister provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which, for shortness, 
some are accustomed to designate os Moldo- 
Wallachia. Their names liave become noto* 
rious of late by taking place in the vocabulary, 
of political writers and speakers ; but it may 
be doubted— certain vague statistics set apa& t 
— ^whetlicr in most men’s minds any ideas ,at 
all are connected witli them. When we talk . 
of Paris we picture to ourselves the place do , 
la Concorde or the Boulevfirds ; an allusion to . 
Berlin implies a recollection of Under thq, . 
Linden Trees ; to Naples pf the Strada iji;. 
Toledo ; but who thinks of the P6 de 
choya at mention, of Bucharest, or liiu» 






' Let tis trj to ^sbiiateet 'a fetr; 
juria gw iij -A fetr tome, a few eokmt«, witili-theae 
■w^tHle.: This is the best way to eactend our 
sympathies in that direetion. '' ^ 

* Moldo^Wallachia is little hiore than a huge 
tom; giving ertiployment to sdhie thrde 'or 
four millions of labourers. ^ It is not, however, 
a^lhtm laid out on the principles of Mr. Mechi, 
bolt an eastern backwoods farm, very vast 
and straggling ; here and there cut up by 
patches of original desert and extents of pri- 
mitive forests, made rugged by spurs of 
mountains and watered by boisterous rivers, 
navigable for the most part only by fallen 
trees. These rivers flow from the Carpathian 
mountains which divide the country to the 
northward from Austria, and fall into the 
Danube, which divides it from Turkejr. There 
is' a kind of postern-gate to the Eiiat, ill-closed 
by the Pruth, a river that has often been 
mentioned this year. In neither of the Prin- 
cipalities are there many roads worthy of the 
name. The cities, villages, or farming sLa tions 
are generally^ connected only by track# and 
bridle-paths. 

The geological construction of Moldo- 
Wallachia is essentially vofeanic. Its moun- 
tains contain many craters frequently in a 
state of eruption. Sulphur and biturnefi are 
plentiful, in some parts little spurts of 


plentiful. In some parts little spurts of| 
liquid metal are seen, from time to time, j 
breaking from the schistous rocks, flowing^ a 
little way like melted lead, and then con- 
densing to the Hardness of iron. In various 

E laces of late years, miniature volcanoes have 
een known to start up from the ground and 
fliune bravely away for a few days amidst 
corn-fields and pasturage. The Prathdva 
river in certain parts of its course becomes 
tepid or hot, or even boiling, according as it 
flows or not over subterranean galleries of 
fire. Earthquakes are frequent. It is not 
long since nearly the whole of the city of 
Bucharest was destroyed — PO cie Mogochoya, 
and all. The sliock was felt whilst the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were at tlie theatre listening 
to one of the dramas of Victor Hugo. Many 
persons perished, and an immense amount of 
property w^as of course lost. In the countries, 
however, that are subject to these epileptic 
fits of Nature such accidents are quickly for- 
gotten and their consequences repaired. They 
serve, indeed, the purpose of revolutions or 
sanitary bills in more civilised lands. Bucha- 
rest, at any rate, like Paris and London, has 
been induced to widen its thoroughfai'es and 
improve the build of its houses. 

A great part of Moldo-Wallachia, especially 
towards the mountains, is clothed in forest. 
In few countries are beheld more magnifi- 
cent oaks ; and travellers talk of having seen 
thousands with trunks nsing straight more 
th^ eighty feet without branches. Mingled 
' with tnese splendid trees or covering the 
higher slopes with their dull verdure, are 
eu<H^hious firs that would delight the eye of 


th<^ •ship-MiJ<to.^ " '‘'Besteitt’ theje are 
elms and beedi^ of ' pri^iglotis siire, with 
wild pear trees and elenEna^'iAaple, ehetty, and 
yew trees, with many others. AU these grow 
an a tangled mass — ^grow or fall together, 
beaten down by the tempest or uprooted by 
rushing inundations. “In the low c6uhtry 
the millet has no more husk than the apjpte 
has rind in the high,” says the WallachiHidf 
proverb, to picture the fertility of the country. 
Its vast* plains, indeed, are covered in the 
season with splendid ^rops ; of which those 
who travel to Galatz can say something; ^ 
These districts are counted now, as they have' 
always counted, among the granaries of 
Europe. It is worth remarking, that a young 
French gentleman, who has studied politteiu 
economy, has lately recommended the Moldo- 
Wallaciiians to neglqpt the culture of the 
ground and take to the manufacture uf cotton 
clotlis, in order to escape from the comiflercval 
tyranny of perfidious Albion. The mysteries 
of supply and demand, however, the definitions 
of value, and the inllifbiice of tariifs do not lie 
in our way at present. We are not going to 
discuss wh.at is a pound, but to explain what 
is the Wallachiau substitute for a railway. 
Before visiting ^or describing a country, in 
detail, it is good to know what means of 
locomotion it possesses. 

If you are not particularly pressed for time^ 
which no one ought to bo in that part of the' 
world, it is best to use the great waggon 
called the Kcrontza, which resembles the 
vehicles in which the burly boors of the Cajie 
sleep Jiud smoko in their journey from one 
kloof to another. It is of solid construction, 
and well roofed with leather. A large family, 
with all their luggage and paraj^hernalia, eveir 
their cocks and hens, may travel in it ; and 
perhaps there could be no more romantic- 
way of spending six months than in jolting 
about in one of these lumbering chariots 
amidst the plains and fcrests of Wallachio. 
The peoj)le of the country generally go fi*om 
place to place on foot, or mounted on horses, 
buflaloes, or oxen. Asses are little used; 
those humble quadrupeds being treated with 
the same unchristian contempt as in most 
other European countries. Asia and Africa * 
are their paradise. Among ilie Boyaixls, 
however, it is fashionable to make use of 
what is called a ICaroutchor, a kind of vehicle 
peculiar to the country, and which we sincerely 
hope may ever remain so. As a traveller has 
alrssTdy remarked, it holds a position in the 
scale of conveyances, a little above a wheel- 
barrow and a little below a dungcart. It is? 
properly speaking, a trough, a box without 
a cover, tliree feet long, two feet wide, aiif} , 
two feet and a half high. It restM, of course 
without the intervention of spfl^igs, upon the 
axles or beams ; and is poistid upon four 
wheels made of solid wood, more or less 
rounded by means of a hatchet. Perhaps 
I Boadicea’s war-chariot was something of the 
make of a karoutclior. Not a single nail 
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disf^rs iiito ite con4>ositio^ Tfa« liaTii« 8 & is and to'exiiiblt their itifemal joy iimter^^h 
as as the vehiela. To a single' £dse pretence of slngijDg. The first la rsxlk 

sha^ generally with the hark on, eight, ten, sets tip st discordant .rhythmical howl, d<nae- 
or twdve hc^i'ses are fastened by means or time^ as gay as the psalms on a wi^'s 
long cords, with collai*s at the end thnough sabbath, Bometimcs as dreaiy as the shrieks 
which the heads of the beasts are passed, of g'aosts disturl^d intlieir midnight e^ia*o‘ 
TJiree surijions or postillions mount three of tidns. Then *the others join •in in dioras, 
tile hoiees without saddles, without stirrups, and you would assuredly stop , your ears if 
and without bridles; and these are all the yourhaiids were not fully employed'in holding 
preparations made to travel express in ook Meanwhile, these wretches accompany^ 
Waxlochia. tlieir screams with tlie most furious gesticiila- 

If you have courage enough to undertake tions, wriggling their bodies into alf manner 
this mode of progressioh, you present yourself of postures, leaning now this way, now that, 
to the Aga or the Ispravnick of the city you lashing furiously the herd of wild animahi 
inhabit, and inform him of your desperate that is boundmg under them }■ and giving, 
intention, and also of the place you want to indeed, every additional proof tliat is necessary - 
reach, the day on which you vdsh to set out, of their supernatural character, 
and your address. Tliis information is set Onco. you have set out, you feel yourself 
down upon a piece of paper, which it is ne- reduced to a most miserable slate of insignifi- 
cesaory to show to eadi post-master on the cance. You lU'e utterly forgotten. The 
way. iThe chief formality, however, consists surijions think of nothing but their songs 
" in paying the whole fare in advance — a pre- and their horaes. They have not even a 
, caution probably taken because there exist so glance to spare for the karoutchor. On 
very few chances of yuar arriving safely at they go, wliether there be a road or not, 
the end of your joume}^ and because it would caiing only to swallow so many miles in the 
not be decorous to exact payment from a h'ast ]>ossibIc space of time. The tracks in 
dead travollei*. the African deserts are often marked by the 

When the fatal moment has arrived, and bones of camels that have fallen under their 
you have sjiid adieu to yoiu* ffiends and made burdens ; those in Wallaohia are marked by 
Jour will, the karoutclior comes dashing up to the bones of mad men who have undertaken 
your door ; and it is considered wisest, if you to travel post. But the surijion cares not 
really intend to travel, to leap in without! for — ^notices nob — these lugubrious ineiuen toes 
taldng a moment to think of the consequences, of fonuer journeys, lie skips lightly over 
The Tspravnick has given a thought to your tli^ all. ilavines, toiTents, rliLches, ]>atchP 8 
comfort. You will find an armful of liay, not j of brushwood, are dasheil through with lail- 
very sweet it is true, to ait upon; and whilst : road rapidity. The horses seem to take 
yoa are arranging it underneath you, the | delight lin this infernal race. They too forget 
chief surijion will utter his all right” in the I that they have anything at their heels, and 
Ohape of a savage cry, as if he were about to struggle des])eratcly which shall be foremost. 
'^<^irl you to the infernal regions, will crack A 8tee2)le chase is nothing to it. If you are 
his enormons whip, and thus give the signal a very bold man tlie exci Lenient keeps you up 
of departure. Oli you go — with a frightful for half an hour ; but then alarm rushes into 
jerk and an ominous ho]) of all the four your soul. Not one of the postillions doigus 
wheels at once; for*^they have not yet got to turn his head. JJc is not there for con^ 
used to go round. Tliey will get into the veraation. has nothing to say to you. 
habit one by one, never feiU'. You feel the As to stopping, or going slower, or not 
necessity at once of clutcliing hold of the going quicker, tlie iilea is absurd. At 
edge of your abominable post-box, as an length in all i>robability a. wheel brealcs, the 
awdvWiird rider seizes hold of the pommel of trough falls over, and the traveller is shot 
r hjs saddle. The neighbours shout out a long off into some deep hole, with a broken 
farewell, or look commiseratingly at you, as if leg or collar-bone, and is thaii'iful lhat 
I you were going to be hanged ; mthless boys he is not quite killed. Still on goes the 
' laugh at your deplorable countenance ; and karoutchor rendered lighter by this slight 
the postillions yell like mad. Thus you arrive accitient, and it is only on reaching the next 
at the gatfea of the city, exhibit your pass- relay, tliat'the surijions turn round and 
port — shann^preventing you from gettmg» qut perceive that they liave lost a wheel and 
— Submit probably to the last extortion you their passenger, Beace be to his manes-^his 
will suffer in this life ; aud rush into the open fare is paid. 

• plain. The distinguishing chaivacteristic of Moldo- 

Now the three postillions begin to show Wallachia being the absence of cities, travelling 
■ * tnemselves ^iu their true character. You is not very prevalent among the people. It 
have already ^ad souie ugly ausjncions. They is true that eacli i>rincipality possesses nomi- 
are not postiU^ons. They arc demons. They naliy a capita), and that Bucharest and Jassy 
are carrying you away soul and body to contain a considerable agglomeration of in- 
/i^eir, great master. As soon as they have habitants. Both these places, however, thou^"^ 

' the wide horizon of plain and forest tiround they exhibit some tenaencies to civilisation^ 
them, thqy b^in to scream with delight, though they jiut on fragments of French 
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cofitviiue aA the , savages , put pa' tlie * inex- rejo^e ia faot, When they know that the 
preasibleB pf. CapMiu Cook — are little better vast aeaa of foliage which form the horizon of ' 
even now than vast villagea The true life' the plains and roll over the mountains are 
of the Danubian provinces7ls in the poup^ry inhabited by prodigious colonies of pightin- 
— ^in the plains that stretch from the In no place in the woiM are there 

of the Danube towards the Krappacks and foimd so many of these delightfbl songsters 
Dneistor — out Q,midBt tlie fields^where grew, as in Wallachia. Di the months of May and 
probably, the coni which made the bread June it is considered to be one of the greatest 
we^ sitting. here at breakfast in London, tiave enjoyments that man can taste, to go out hR. 
this day eaten — out into the forests that moonlight and listen to the concert of nightin- 
furnish the wood with which Constantinople gales, swelling full and melodious above the 
is built — out into the districts where men rustling of the leaves, and the rattling of 
live like moles in the earth, and where you small water-courses. • Benighted traveUers 
may ride over the roofs of a village without often stop theii* waggons by the Bi<le of some 
suspecting its existence, unless your liorae forest-lake that spreads over half a glade, 
stumble into a chimney hole. on jmi'pose to listen to this marvellous 

If Moldo- Wallachia possessed a proper music, and then after having feasted their 
government, and were insured against the ears for awhile, give the order to max*ch, 
dangers of conquest, it would probably pro- upon which, aiuiil the clacking of whijis, the 
duce t^n times the amount of grain it now shouts of the drivers, and the creaking of 
produces. The cultivated fields, so far from the wheels, all those sweet sounds arc* |ti?led, 
succeeding one another in unbroken succession, and you arc brought back as it wore from 
I are loosely scattered over the country, anti fairy-land to the country of Boyards, serfs, 
divided by patches of forest and waste land, and gipsies. ^ 

and sometimes by vast extent of marsh. J'hey Let us suppose the reader to be wending his 
are allowed to lie fallow every otlier year way according to this primitive style, tlirough 
from the want of a proper system of mama lug. one of *the vast jdaiiis that stretch westward 
The seed time is ^ncrally pi autumn ; but if from the Dimbowitza. If it be summer there 
a short crop is feared, an infi‘nur quality of is little danger, even after midnight, from the 
grain is sown iu other lands in the s])riiig. wolves; and the bears remain up amidst tha 
iSix oxen drag a heavy plough, which matces a krappacks. You may, therefore, jolt along in 
deep furrow. Every year, as in a new couu- safety, unless you liappen to deviate into a 
try, virgin tracts are brought under ciilti- morass, or upset into one of the crevices, which, 
vation to replace others, which have be#n so frcqtiently occur. It is pleasant to travel 
wilfully abandoned, or have been ruined by by night on account of the great comparative 
violent iiiuiidalioiis rd* the Danube, or its 1 coolness of that time ; but nothing can exceed 
tributary torrents. Tuoso newly conquered the delight of moving leisurely along in the 
fields arc first pl.Miitcd whh cabbages, which early hours of the momiug, when the air is 
grow to an enormous size, and are supposed full of grey liglit, and the skies are covered ' 
to exhaust certain salts, which uould be by flights of birds on the look out for a break- 
injurious to the production of wheat, of barlo}', fast ; when bustai’ds go rustling through the 
of maize, of j>t;as, of beans, of lentils, and underwood, when p;irLridges start up from the 
other grain and pulse. Maize w.'is first dewy grass mid take semicircular flights to 
introiluccd into these counti'ies in the last get out of the way of thewintmdera, and when 
century, and yields prodigious rotunis, awkward storks are seen perched upon boughs 

Tlie Danubiau i)rovinccs are /ainiliar to the watching for serpents and other reptiles to 
Englishman chiefly as corn-growitig countries; take home to their young. The sunrise in 
buc we must repeat, iu order to leave a cor- those districts is wonderfully fine, clear, and 
rect impression, tliat great jjortions uf them red Once the winter season passed the 
arc still clothed in ])riuiajval forest. Patriots, weather is balmy and agreeable, except in the 
taking tide fact to be a sign of barbarism, afternoon, wdien the fierce heat shrivels tUs * 
insist that the wood-lauds are every day ve<jetation, and causes the traveller to droop, 
giving way to cultivation, and pride them- This is why the dark hours, or those which 
selves on the fact ; but a grave Italian writer, uslier in the day, are preferred for travelling; 
who seems to feiu’ that some day the world and if you are out iu the plains at Jbhat time, 
will be iu want of fuel, deplores tliis circum- you ^re sure to. hear the discordant creaking 
stance, and attributes it to wdiat he considers of (Wheels approaching or receding in different 
an extravagant, alraurd, and almost impious directions, just as in the enchanted forest tq 
use of good things grauted by Providence, which Don Quixote was taken by the hu- , 
namely, the custom of paving a few of the morous (and not very amiable) hospitality of 
principjil streets, or rather keiiiieJs, of Jjissy liis ducal hosts. # • 

and Bucharest with wood. The worthy man, The approach to a Wallacl^^aif village in 
however, might have S})ared himself the tiicse wild regions is remaAwablef On emerging 
anxiety which^ this hideous waste appears to perhaps from a sombre wood, albiig the skirts 
have created in his mind. There is no dan- of which hang white patches of morning mist, 

^er that Moldo- Wallacliia will soon be dis- you dimly see signs of cultivation, fields oi 
iom^d, and, tlie sentimental, perhaps, will maize or wheat and beds of cucumbers and 
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cabbageisi. So you begin to have thoughtfi of j 
oggo poultry, and leap out of your dow^j 
moving waggon and pUBU ou, expecting, if 
Tou ore quite^ a novice, to descry comfortable 
looking cottages, and it may be the steeple of 
a village church* Whilst you are gazing ahead 
in this vain expectation, a slight breeze wafts 
a strong odour of smoke around you, and look- 
ing attentively you see a few blue ringlets 
coming up from the ground just in fiont. 
Presently some slight elevations may bo dis- 
tinguished, scattered over what appears to you 
a patch of rough grass land, and now and then 
a wild-looking %ure rises mysteriously, flits 
along a little way, and then dro])s into the 
earth. These are Moldo-Wallachians making 
their momiiig calls. You have stumbled upon 
a village or rather u])ou a human warren. 
The houses are mere holes dug in the ground, 
with a roof comiiosed of long poles, which are 
covered with earth and thatched with the 

e that naturally grows. This style of 
j was adopted by the peo})le of these 
unfortunate countries fer the sake of con- 
cealment from the marauders, to whose in- 
roads they have always been subject on .every 
side. 

The villages are dug as far as possible from 
any line ot route ordinai’ily used. Tliey rarely 
contain more than a few hundred inhabitants, 
and arc subject to a tax, the amouui of which 
is fixed according to the supposed number of 
the houses. For example, a village set down 
as containing a hundred dwelling places, has 
to pay four hundred piastres. Tlie Isiiravnick, 
or governor of the district, receives a list ol 
villages from the treasury, with tlie sum re- 
quired fiom each allixeil, and sends an agent 
to inform the peo})le of their liabilities. It 
often happens tliat a vilhige is set down ns 
containing more or less houses than it rcall} 
does. If there is a greater number, that is to 
say, if the estimate of the treiisury is under 
the mark, the xieasa&ts collect in a public 
meeting to discuss in what ])ro])ortiou each is 
to benefit by the mistake. At these meetings 
they shout, quarrel, and even fight. But 
though wounds and death sometimes occur, 
nothing ever transpires before the tribunals. 
^JtJs a family quarrel in which no stranger 
interferes. When mattei's are settle<l the head 
man of the village collects the various items 
of the ta\, and carries the sum to the agent, 
“who has no c ill to meddle otherwise in the 
matter. Bat if, as often happens, the village 
contains fewc%*1ioiise3 than are set down,<^tbe 
peasants collect and nominate a deputation 
entrusted with the duty of representing the 
• overcharge in the proper quarter. If they 
^cannot obtain redress they often abandon 
*t4jir houses ^or holes, aiul separate and pass 
into neighbouring pauishe.s and districts, leav- 
ing their old d Je 111 ug]»l aces entirely deserted. 

a little time,of course, taxation pursues 
them in their new retreat. In this way the 
]>opiilation remains unsettled, and ive never 
meet witli what in other couiitiics would be 


' called rising towns. It is calculated that in 
, the two principalities there are about ilva 
thousand boroughs and villegee, most of them 
of the character we have just described. Howo 
ever^ on the mountains, the houses are above 
ground, and arc not disagreeable in appeeo 
ance or unconifortable to live m. Near most 
villages may be seen long grajiariea, if they 
may so be called, of peculiar construction. 
They oro often alxmt lliree hundred feet in 
length, six feet high, and three or four feet 
wide, and are made of open trellis work. lu 
them the maize is tlirown, and being dried by 
the wind is preserved, when necessary, for 
several years. It is, on this account, that the 
cargoes of maize from Galatz are seldom or 
never injured on the passage, whilst tliose 
from Egypt and other jilaces, being shipped 
whilst yet half-dried, often corrupt on the 
way. 

ACCOMMODATION FOR QUIDNUNCS. 

Quid nunc i “ What now ? ” or, “ What’s 
the news ? " is a question that can be answered 
more leadlly by the multitude in provincial 
towns than in the Metropolis. About two 
years ago wc called attention to the fact 
that Tiondou was in one resiieet left behind 
by liverp<K>l and other towns : — we had 
no Penny News 1 tool ns. Attempts, more or 
less vigorous, to <^upply that want, have since 
been made in divers quarters of the town^ 
anu they apiicar to have succeeded more 
or less according to the great cr or le^s de- 
gree of vigour that lias been thrown into 
their management. The harvest gathered 
by each speculator seems to have been 

I metty well proportioned to the capital and 
abour spent. External signs of prosperity 
arc, to be sure, very dclusi\e. Yet, setting 
up our opinion only u]>on them (having 
watched tin* growth of London Penny News 
Booms — still infant phenomena not able, it 
would seem, tr loiii alone), wc are able to 
rejiort of them that they arc growing in 
health and strength. 

The first attcnij)! towards the supply of 
penny news was made, in an uujiretcuding 
way by some uew'svendor, who announced 
in his window that the papers might bo 
read for a jasiny on his premises. Having 
the raw article jias'sing througli his hands 
in the way of business, it becaiiio easy for 
I him to establish a reading-room in his back 
parlour, if he did not belli ve that the practice 
tended to reduce the number of newspimer 
buyers, and so damage his trade. Very few 
such attempts were made. We know at this 
dale only of two. They are impromptus dil^ 
fering from the reading-rooms planned with 
deliberation as improvisation differs from 
poetry. The first X\*nny News Boom, more de- 
liberately established, is situated iu Oheapside. 
So far as tiie system is concerned, it is not a fair 
experiment, inasmuch as it proliably was not 
established with a view to the profit that would 
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be fiixijnusted ilrom' itself alend. It is swbsl^ary 
toiaii Bi^thi'g-fcoaee and Uvern, It is not on that 
aoeoiabtitWworae condneted, and no one who 
visitei it is inade to feel that he is bonn^ to 
siqpp^ljy body and mind together. The dignity 
Iliad independeitce of the entrancf penny are in 
no degree impaired. It admits to a porusal of 
all «he daHy morning anti emiing papers 
j[irop©rly arranged on stands, and to the file 
of b^ack numbers both of them and of the 
leading weekly journals for the last six 
months: The weekly papers are on stands in a 
second room, a story liigher. There is also a 
very good representation of the provincial 
press* There are scarcely any foreign papers, 
and the quarterly reviews and monthly maga- 
7:iue8 may indeed be kept, but they must be 
asked for especially. The rooms are very well 
conducted, and we have always found them 
crowded on the first floor with readers of the 
day’s news; respectable, determined, active 
quidnuncs, l)^‘nt upon ascertaining how the 
world wags in the least possible lime, and being 
off again about their daily business. Tliese 
liberally established News itooins are, in ^act, 
a variation upon the ordinary dining-room, in 
which a moderate Hupply^of newspapers is 
provided . for the sr.tislactioii ot the tliners. 
in those you dined and had the opj)oi- 1 
tunity of looking at the pjquirs ; in these | 
you look at the i)apers, and, if you please, 
can dine. ^ 

I am not quite sure wdiether the second 
Penny News JJoom was not the one establislied 
ill J'lolborn or Oxford Street by a teacher of 
languages, who has always a class in«c;oui*se 
of being formed on very cheaj) terms ; and 
W’lu) has also a yxjiiny-a-volume library of 
clu‘aply priiit»‘d Preiich novels ami other 
works. The cliainber used is the front room : 
on the first floor, unusually domestic in its 
proportions and in furniture. It is carpeted,! 
and, in 'wiiittT, there was always a good 
fire burning in an 0]>eii parlou© grate, under 
the cover of a domestic mantotinece. The 
penny taker sits at a .small table near the 
<loor. Tliere is a low table in the middle 
of the room, and there are about a dozen, 
more or h-ss, cane-bottomed chairs spriiikleil 
about. The Kroiich books occupy a series 
of shelvt^s on one wall ; and, as a gentle 
hint to tlie news readers that they are not 
to help themselves to these bookSj a conlon, 
is dniwn across the room, isolating a little 
sanctum sanctorum, in which the philologist 
and his staff’ rule over the peniiy-a- volume 
library. The table is supplied with a number 
of daily newspapei-s, and a selection of weekly 
journals. There are also one or two French 
newspapers ; of monthlies mid quarterlies the 
supply is scanty and uncertain. About this 
room there are rarely so many as a dozen 
quiet persons quietly seated, quietly reading. | 
They lire evidently not City ineu. They are in ' 
' na mirry. , They are only interestod in Eussia 
andx Turkey, and in the Cab Question, like I 
ordinary news-readers, and not in the Capel ^ 


Court or Lombard Street i^nse'. They prefer 
that News Boom to more jfrosperons establish- 
ments (one of whieh stands iieayl Jr opposite), 
although it contains fewer papera, because it 
contains also fewer men. They sim plj wish 
to look over the day’s news in peAch 5 to 
read about the world in a snug nook With- 
<lrawn from all its bustle. The philologist 
I exactly caters for their w'ants. ,* 

There is another quiet, V)ut somewhat more 
! business-like News ^establi.s)mieiit in the ^ 
Strand apparently under the auspices, of a 
photographer, whose frame is hung out at 
the door. It occiques tw’^o rooms on the first-' 
floor and includes not only the Penny News 
Room, but other desirable accommodatieiis 
for the public. A letter may be written 
there, pen and ink, paper and envelope being 
luriiLshed for a jienny. Lettei*s may be 
addressed there and are taken and delivered 
to tlie enquirer at the charge of a halfpenny : 
for some such charge use may be made of 
a washing- room. • 

That the public is really disposed to support 
a Penny News Room when a man is found 
who throws his mind into its management, 
has been provtifl, in the case of an establish- 
ment in Oxford Street, which appeared to^ 
be under the management of a statioliel** 
ill a small way of business ; or some one who 
had sujieradded stationei’y to his news trade. 

I entered his shop door, and found the pro- 
prietor boxed up in a little place measuring 
four feet by llsrec, more or less. Out of that 
four feet by three shop a sort of wicket gate 
giN'cs admission to the New’s Room — a place 
scarcely equal in size to the rooms of the 
photographer or the philologist : and yet 
lunch more abundantly supplied. Now so 
much paper and print couhl he sjiread open 
in such a space was a marvel. There were 
six morning ncAvspapers (two. copies of the 
Times), thiec evening "papers, thirty-two 
weekly journals and new'^spapers, about 
tlie same number of country newspapers, 
twelve Irish and Scotch papers, twelve 
foreign newspaper.^, and sixteen monthly and 
<piarterly publications. Rveiy number of all 
of these ivaa supplied on the day of publicAr 
tion ; and there w^as such an embarrassment 
of riches that one was neai-ly smothered in 
jiaper. The readers sat or stood or screwed 
themselves up as they might ; they knocked 
each other’s heads, and trod on each other’s 
toei%*and jolted each other’s clbow.s, from 
sheer want of space ; and, when the gUvS was 
lighted a.nd the room filled with evening* 
readers, (there was always an escape of gas 
ffavoiiring the air) oh, the temperature ^ 
There w'as a degree of disci pline^-prohably 
connected in some degret^with^hat paucity 
of space — quite rigorous. The»daily papers 
were framed up against the wall, tlie weeklies 
and pixiviucials were placed on two tables, 
the Irish and Scotch were poked into a little 
corner, the pamphlets and miscellanies were 
placed in portfolios, while th^ monthlies and 
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(pMililerli^ were lK)a^ — nottechiucally'btit amalkat,. tUex:e are provided, P^etories, 
Utfflndly ; for cacli was strung to a wooden Court 6raid(^ Itailway Quides, maps of. Lon- 
board; fronf which tiie reader waa requested don, Iisav Lists, and other books of ooineaon 
in no wise to remove it Hegular i/isitors inference. In the case uf such h<)oks,. it is 
were accustomed to observe a constant cohveuiont for every one to know where ^ey 
work of improvement going on in tliose can at auy> time be seen. « hi moat of the 
rooms. The number of periodioalB and papers roo,ms — wo have already instanced one^^ 
increased' — £ix>m Fi'enoh and German journals letters aro taken in for strangers or &ui>- 
we got on to Spanish — ^new means of estab- scribers. In all of them letters can bq written, 
lishing order and pi*oyiding a phice for every* There should be also, as in the Strand esta- 
thing (so that any journal might at once blishmeut, lavatories and other aoconunoda- 
be muncl) were alwiys being brought into tiuu for iiic })edestrian in Loudon streets, 
play. The conductor of tliat room never Tliere aro liitlf a dozen little wants, the 
waa satisfied that he had brought it to ministering to which can very fairly be made 
perfection. It tilled well, and attracted part of the machinery of lire Penny Hews 
many foreigners. At the little wicket the Itoom. 

foreigner was courteously told in French, Penny News Pooms pros}jer very well in 
Italian, or Geriuan that he had to pay a our northern towns, and there is no reason 
penny on entrance. why they should not al)o\nid in Loudon. 

Suddenly one day this well-ordered room PeeJe’s Coffee-houao in Fleet Street, Deacon's 
fell into confusion. Although it had given no in Wjdbrook, and the Chapter Coirce-house, 
previous signs of decline or fall, it was maui- have become tiouous as coffee-liousea for the 
lestly sulferiiig tlie Aliroes of dissolution, tiles of pape)*s Unit they keo]). They have 
Presoiiliy it died out. But it died in Oxford su]»j>lit;d jidiuirably in their way, but still 
Street only to be resuscitated in JJolJborn, in iiiacleipiately, a part of the great want which 
a spacious and well-appointed saloon behind is now forcing the Penny News Booms into 
a tailor’s sliop. The shop in Oxford Street existence, \^'h^im we lirst broaclied the sub- 
becanie <levoted to pure stationery, and a dash ject, we referred to tlic example more espe- 
of the tailoring business was thrown into the eially <»f Paris ; and any reader who rcfei's 
News Boom for a change. Whether we .are to to what we tlu n said,'^ will tind that we 
regard the tailor tu3 the gnuid promoter of the have hitherto been by no means too bold 
undertaking, or the lessee of the premises who ' in o\ir ventures. While we are timidly 
reserves a privilege of advertising himself : grafting news u(»c)u ]>hllology, photogiapl)y, 
freely among the news-readers, wo do not) or tailoring, in Pai'is the JSaloiUi de lectUr/'e- 
know. We are not bound to aclciiow- ; exist of the highest eliaractor. Abundance 
ledge any impertinent suggestion of a con- j of French, English, Cerinaii, Italian, Dutch, 
nection existing betwcojx penny ncw.s and • S]»anish, and American neWvSpajn rs ; reviews, 
guinea titjusera. The News Boom.s behind | magiizine^, and other pej'iodicals ; globes, 
the tailor’s aho]) .are large, comm odious, and j atUcses, and maps; a haiid&omuly-hound col- 
well supplied. The grrnid step made by the old I leclion uf (‘las.deal and popular literature; 
News Boom in the course of its re.siiacit;itioii 'spacious windows letiing in a Hood <d' light 
waa the introduction of the })rjictice of tiling a | by day, and shaded and chastened gas-liglas 
large number of the joumai.s, both metropo- 1 for use in the evening ; ojii bossed maps on 
litan and provincial, A certain amount of i tlie wails ipul av l iting i*oiiveuiouees on the 
success or capital is neces.sary before the pro- ■ taldes ; greeji velvet sofas ami divatis ; large 
prietor of a News Boom can file the journals | mirror.s nnd elegant •lecoratious — all available 
he receives instead of selling tliem. A body ! at a charge of four sous or twopence per 
of filed papers will, however, be found iu thei<lay. As we then also stated, lliere aro no 
, end to form tlie most substantial basis t>f leas than four hundred of Ihesc roadiiig- 
protit for iiny establishment of this kind. It iA»oms m Pari.s ; and if the readtu* sh(>uld feel 
shoull be a place su])plied with ample means no desire for the liixunc.s of velvet ajid 
of rel'ereuce as well as of daily current iu- mirror.**, he could find abundance of e.stabUah- 
formation. So far, therefore, the rcauscitated ments to which the rate of admission is two 
News is improved. It is improved also sous or olie penny. 

in broadui of house-room. The papers, cB^atish Heartily wishing prosperity to those who 
and foreign, are also, we believe, not less have cstablislied, or may hereafter establish, 
liV)er?illy supplied tluan under the old regime, well-conducted Fenny News Itooins, we turn 
With more space, liowevcr, lias come less now to an allied .subject of still greater interest 
scrupulous attention to the necessity of neat- and importance. Au attempt is being made 
’ ness andt, order, and a busy visitor may by in Westmiii.ster to set on foot, under the 
chaxme waste ten i^uiimtcs in the endeavour to shadow of the Abbey, Beading and Beti^esh- 
find any pipticular jpurmd tliat he may wish meiit Booms for Avorking people. Penny 
to see among the culilused mass of papeirs on News Booms are frequented by all classes ; . 
the table. We are certain, however, tliat if but chiefly by those who are comparatively , 
the business has not changed hands, this well to do. The introduction of refreshments 
objection will soon vanish. 

In all tlicjKi I'ooms, except perhaps the « Household Wordi,Vol.Ui.p.«l. 
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into would defeat their tiitr|kose a&d' 

d^rby tfieir character. The and* 

Tte^jakmenfc Hooms for working people are 
designed to supply in the best possible -^ay 
the particular wants of a class. The hrst 
room of the kind ever opened is id Edinburgh, 
^'here it was established about a year «,go. 
There are now in that city several others. 
They ai*o opened at five o’clock in the morn*- 
ing, and provide at that hour coffee or 
comfortable breakfasts for many a man who 
used to commence work witli a glass of 
whisky. Thousands of working men, 
wanting refreshment, go to a public-house 
Itecause they scarcely know what else to do. 
To take the case of "Westminster — ^in which 
district it is proposed that the first London 
rooms of this kind shall be cshiblislied — ^there 
are in the neighbourhood of the Abbey groat 
numbers of work-people employed upon the 
new Victoria Street, many of whom come 
from a distance and are conii>elled either to 
bring food with them and cat it in the open 
ah', or to ret.irc iut() the pulilic-houses. •Two 
large public-houses liave been in fact created 
for their use. Why not create something more 
desirable? Every one who is ao(iuainted with 
that strange aii<l ever widening T^ondou 
boundary of bricks and moilar, among wjnch 
workmen are lor ever btirring, and out of 
which houses are for ever rising, knows how 
the public houses are built out iu tlie fields 
at regular distances, in anticipation of tfle 
workpoo])le who presently will swarm about 
them. Why not set on foot tlie ju'actice of 
providing in a better way for tbo comfiori of 
respectable and steady workmen, vvlio accept 
now iinwilliiigly tlie tap-room as a neces- 
sary but most undesirable kind of accouimo- 
datiou ? 

The Heading and llcfreshmeiit Rooms 
for working peojde, which it is thought 
desirable It) found iu those and other localities, 
are by no means intended to ilitihsc teeto- 
tallsm. They sliouhl supply mj^als on .any 
scale within the workman’s means ; he will | 
require generally roast or l>oiled meat for Ids 
diJiiier, and he will in most cases like a gliiss of 
beer. There is no I'eason why, with a few 
obviously l*easr)uable j)recautions, anything 
that is comfortable within the limits of 
moderation shoidd be <lenied. There are in 
London some few cheap lodging-houses fbr 
the woj'k-people, in which they can get a 
good dinner, including beer, for sixpence,! 
and a woman wlio has kept such a house 
for some years allows that she makes fifty 
per cent, on her whole outlay. Contenting 
themselves with a more reasonable return 
for their investments the founders of Refresh- 
ment and Reading Rooms for working men 
could easily provide at a cost within the 
means of every industrious man a place in 
which during tho intervals of labour he could 
wash, if he pleased, eat and drink, and obtain 
rational intellectual amusement. 

We trust that t^ promoters of the scheme 


at Westminster^ and of all c^eap News'Eooms, 
will succeed in their ^od ^orfc, am] stimuiate 
to exertion many active imitators* 

■ " 4' I ■ fc,.!,..., — . 

, A RUSSIAN stranger: 

An illustrious stranger made his appeaiv 
ance in London in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. He was not entirely unknown ; 
the jewellers, and the lapidaries, and tihe 
dealers in articles of ^ertit had long appre* 
dated him, and by them he was I'ecogniEed as 
a valuable acquaintance ; but to the world at 
large his very existence was scarcely known. 
When be made his first aj>peanince in a 
polished green jacket, the inquiry ran around ^ 
— ^who is ho ; what is his name ; whence does | 
he come ; and how does he make his jacket ? 

It wiiH found that his name was Malachite ; 
that he belonged to a Russian family f and 
th.'it his jacket, like that of a harlequin, was 
a patchwork of pieces placed edge to edge. 
Still th(‘re wci-e anxious <]ucries put forth — 
What is mal.achite 1 and we linve reason to 
believe, that among the millions wlio made 
their fii-st acquaintance with this foreigner 
in the yciir named, there is a very notable 
per-centage who cotdd not and cannot yet 
answer tliia question. And yet it deserves * 
to bo answered, as we may soon see. 

One very strange circumstance oonnocted 
with malachite is, that it is not a stone or a 
marble of any kind ; it has neither lime, nor 
clay, nor flint, nor sand in its composition — 
nothing whicli can be consi(loi*ed as a neces- 
sary or integrant part of stone or marble or 
alabaster. It is a salt. A sore puzzle this 
vvili be to those (ainl their muno is legion) 
who recognise salt only as ,*i condiment to bo 
added in liitle crumbles to savoury mouthfuls ; 
but the leru'ned chemists have a way of 
applying the term salt, which it is worth 
while to know. Wlien ati acid is combined 
with a metal, or the oxide of a metal, or an 
alkali, or an earth, the com]}ouiid becomes a 
salt — the chemists say so, and thei'efbre of 
coui-se it must he so. Now the delicfite white 
givmular substance which wc can buy for 
daily use at three pounds for a penny, aiM^ < 
which w^e should be perfectly willing to buy 
at a shilling a pound if we could not obtain it 
for less, is a salt because it is composed of 
muriatic acid and the alkali so<la (or more 
stricily chlorine and sodium) ; and by the 
snn^p»token malacdiite is a salt because it 
consists of carbonic acid and oxide of copi>€i\ ‘ 
We need not carry our chemistiy further*, 
than tills ; suffice it to say that malachite is 
really and truly carbonate of copper. There^ 
may be, ami ai'e other forms of e/jjrbonate of 
copper ; but malachite is h^lievod to acqiiire 
its remarkable and beautiful a]Jpearance by 
being formed in drops, a sedirneutfiry deposit 
analogous to stalactite and stahigmito. It is 
supposed by Sir Roderick Murchison that tho 
carbonate was once a liquid, and that it .gra- 
dually solidified by slow dropping— just as is 
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ths 'toe at the petrifying dripping, 'wnll, ;Q^r the hand of mai^ bofpre it hecbipes practically 
Knaresborough. ' l&very mass of it aeems to valuaWe. The larg*^ inches CJ^ljle ^in'the , 
hare been grouped round a centre,, in ino;% air, generaJIy into pieces bjf Wb to four^j)^ 
or less concentric layers; and acco^'diiijr to wei^it; and the question arises, hew to 
the \’arying richness of tli^ solution at diffei*- so very brittle a material. It ishbt ]^t6gether 
ent times, so do the concentric-layers exhibit a new art,* for museums toyal palaeleiS/< 
a lighter and darker tint of green. A beau- in ^many parts of Europe, contain spetSrhieiis' 
tiful theory is this ; for it explains not only of inlaying oi' veneering with malachitO* 
the globular or rounded form of the masses, But when Messrs. DemidofF made their 
but also the rich play of green tints observa- disco vcr}% an incentive was given towardll' 
bio in all si>ecimens of mjuachite. the ailo]>tioii of larger mechanical applianbeiii 

It is a necessary ' consequence, or rather They determined to establish a mani^factory 
a necessary preliminary, that ores of copper of their own at St. Petersburgh, which thcjr 
shouhl exist near the localities whence mala- placed under the care of M. Leopold Joffriand, 
chite is obtained ; for it is a solution of the "w'ho left no means untried to obtain a mastery 
<airbonato of metal which produces the gem over the material, :ind make it applicable 'to 
^if malachite may be called a gem, which it ornamental pin 7 )oscs. How’’ he succeeded in 
almost deserves to be). It is not disseminated his task, the malachite doors at the Crystal 
in large masses, like a metallic ore ; it seems Palace Icstitied ; and W'hat diflicultieB he had 
.rather to have trickled into clefts and cavi- hiid to surmount, the following details will 
ties, which determine its dimensions. Ilarely show. 

can a piece be obtained weighing so much as In the first pl»ace, then, it must be borne in 
twenty ])ouuds. It^s softer than marble, mind that the malachite is used, not in mass, 
veiT much heavier, brilliant in its lustre, and bub as a thin voncer. *Tlic pieces are cut by 
jiluiost silky in the delicate gleam of its green saAVS into veneers varying from a quarter to a 
streaks; yet these qualities «are marred by twelfth of an inch in thickness. To effect this 
the extreme difficulty of working it. Fragile the block is cciqcntcil uj)on a carriage which 
and yet obstinate, it sorely tries the patience lias a traversing motion along a little rail- 
of the workman. A Ivussian, however, is way ; and the malachite is kept forcibly 
accustomed to patience ; and he has con- i>rcssed against the I'dge of a vertical circular 
quered in his time more obstinate tilings than saw ; fine sand and water are continually 


malachite. 

Another curious circumstance coiiuecied 


j ajqdied to the cut, until the slice of malachite 
U at length severed from the block. Thus is 


with malachite is, the extremely limited the block sliced away, not (juite so quickly 
number of sj»ot 3 \vhero it has been found, but much more carefull}^ than tlic housewife's 
Liberia and Australia arc nearly the only quartern loaf. 


Wlicrc a curved surface is 


will bring ftfteen shillings jier English pound ! ness of the pieces and tlie variation of their 
There is sifi>posea to be a still larger deposit shape. Every little fragment lias its edgos 
of malachfte near the sj>ot whence this mass cut by means of a cojqwjr wheel. For each 
was obtained : precioihs nuggets (alVieit green) joint "there must be two of three little copper 
which may by and bye put money into the gidnding Avheela employed, one to givh the 
pockets of the proprietors. convexities or protuberances to one edge, and 

But like other treasures, malachite requires the other to impart the concavities or tlapres- 


two which can be named. Tn Australia ilie to be covered with malachite, the saws for 
discovery has been very recent ; but in cuttiug ilie A^encor arc bent to a correspond- 
Siberia malacliito has long been known, iiig curvature ; and an extremely delicate 
Until within a few years, tlie largest mass and precarious process of cutting then 
obtained Aveighed ab(»ut a hundred ])Oods (a ensues. 

pood equals thu'ly-six English iiouiids) ; it Tlie slices being cut, their junction into a 
was. obtained from tljc eo}>j)er-inine of M. uniform i)lane is the next point attended to. 
Toumhanin off, at Goumcchen' (oli ! these Here the most unwearied attention is called 
Russian names), and is deposited ill <me of the for. In cA'Sry ))iece of malachite, the dark 
!Natianal Museums. But this has been beaten and light 'streaks of green form graceful 
into insignificance by a recent discovery, to cujwes,A^'irying intiiiitely in appearance. Now, 
which are due the nnagnificeut spccimeii.s of it would not satisfy an artistic eye, to see 
malachite brought to England. The Messrs, pieces joined together edge to (‘dge without 
Bemidodi of 8t. Petersburg]), arc the oAvners any reference to varying tints ol,r the surface ; 
of some copper mines in the Ural mountains ; tlierc would bo a mottled, c<»Tifused, indefinite 
And while the miners were in searcli of the juin])le*of bits of curves and bits of tints. The 
metallic ore, they on one fortunate day workman, consequently, selects his pieces with 
lighleib iq)on a mass of malachite, weighing C3))ecial •reference to their streakings, and 
not les^than three thousand poods^ Tlie combines them edge to edge in such a way as 
miners were able to detach this in one block, to carry out someAvhat like a principle of 
and they then met with another thousand design — not stiff and formal, but jtifit suflfi- 
poods weight, tilling iq) clefts and crevices in cient to satisfy the eye Viy a kind of intfeUigi- 
the surround iug rock. Wliat a treasure this ; bility of aiTarigement. This is very difiicnlt 
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sions to.tbe o^ber edge. It is in tl^ese joininga 
tjiat M.. J(^riftud lias made the most iharkSl 
improrements. Before the establiahmpnt of 
the; inamiiactoiy at St. Petersburgh, all mak- 
(Shiie veue'ering had straight efes to tne 
separate pieces, ftiid very little atfention was 
to the veins or markings ; but 4ihe 
dUTed joinings now afford many facilities 
for producing elegance and symmetry in 
marking. I 

The fixing of these numberless little pieces 
imon the ground- work which is to support ! 
Sem is not so difficult an art as those which 
precede it ; but still it requires great care and 
attention. This ground-work or substratum 
may be stone or marble ; but it is generally | 
iron or copper. The malachite is cemented 
down piece by piece, each in its proper posi - 1 
tion. Small interstices are left here and! 
there, which are aftei-wards filled up with 
grciou breccia — ^plaster coloured with pow- 
dered malachite, and speckled with minute 
fragments. When the whole is filled up, 
the surface is ground with sand, to b^ing 
it to a proper level ; and after this it is 
polished. 

Those who remember (and few will forget) 
the gorgeous malachite proiliictions in the 
Biissian department at ,ihe Crystal Pjilace 
will be able to form some faint conception 
of the difficulties entailed in their execution. 
Every pound of malachite becomes reduced 
by weight to half a pound by the time it 
has reached the form of veneer, and fur- 
ther reduced to a quarter of a pouml by 
the waste unavoidable in adjusting ami fit- 
ting. The venooi*ed surface thus assumos 
a value of about three guineas a pound ; 
and as there are at least two pounds and a 
half to the square this gives a value 
of seven or eight guineas for a s(|uarc fool 
of malachite veneer, for materisd alone, ijTe- 
spective of the value of the labour bestowed 
upon it. • 

Some of the churches in St. Petersburgh 
are raid to have fluted columns of malachite, 
which present an exquisitely beautiful ap- 

S iarance ; but nothing ever seen out of 
ussia has,, ever cqucallcd the wonderful pro- 
ductions which were sent over to us in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one. There were 
transmissions of this remarkable material 
from a few other quarters. Thu^ a Derby- 
shire firm, accustomed to works in gems and 
stones, prepared marble slabs with a surface 
of malachite ; and a South Australian firm 
showed that the celebrate«l liuiTa Burra 
copper mines are capable of yielding tine 
malachite ; and a Prussian firm exhibited a 
beautiful silver casket with four tablets of 
• malachite ; aii<l some of the mining companies 
of Russia exhibited masses of the subsUuce 
just as they had been obtained from their 
rocky bed. But all these sank into insig- 
nificance before the gorgeous productions of 
thc/Messrs. Demidoff. Who can forget tlie 
chimney-piece^ and the round, and oval, and 
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square tables, < and the cH^drs^ atui tho 
and the vases, and the |»6*deetal8, and the 
clock, and above all, who can forget the 
doors These doors, suitable for flie folding- 
doors of a grand saloon, and measuring 
together about fourteen feet in height, by 
seven in width, were made of metal, covered 
with malachite veneer about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness— much thicker than is 
ordinarily used. The cement with which 
the veneer was fastened to the metal was 
made with fragments ^ the malachite itself, 
so as to correspond with it in colour. It was 
stated by the Messrs. Demidoif that those 
two doors employed thirty men upwards 
of a year to fit, finish, and polish the mala- 
chite veneer ! One feels almost inclined to 
fisk w'hetlier, after all, they* were worth so, 
much labour ; but this is a delicate poli- 
tico - economico - eesthetico - social queiion, 
which must not bo hastily answered. The 
malachite productions altogether were valued 
at the iai’ge sum sf eighteen thousand 
guineas. 

Such is this illustrious Russian strangei* — 
malachite. When the name was scarcely 
known in England, there was another 
analogous substance well known to our 
jewellersand wearers of jewels — turquoise. It ' 
is curious to trace the points of reseinblaiico 
between them. Bqth occur in small portions 
mostly rouTuled, imbcildod in other rocks. 
Both owe their colour to copper. Both can 
with care be cut, ami both receive an exquisite 
poli.sh. The chief difterence is, that while the 
one ])resents various tints of rich green, the 
other has a delicate >)lue or greenish blue 
colour. As the malachite admirers have, 
almost to this day, been much iu doubt 
whether malachite ought to be considered a 
stone ; so was turquoise for nitiny years a 
mystery ; it being a ma tier for speculation not 
only what it is, but wheilce it comes. Some 
persons thought that turquoise is a sort of 
Ib-ssil ivory tinged with copper ; while others 
stoutly maintained its claim to the rank of a 
true mineral. There appear, indeed, to be 
different kinds of turquoise, owing their blue 
colour more or less to the j)rosence of a littl^ 
copiier ; and it is .supposed that some of the 
specimens which contain phosphoric acid are 
bones or teeth of animals, mineralised by the 
effects of a turquoise solution. Be this as it 
may, the Turks and Peraians are amazingly 
fond bf turcpioise ; they wear it as a gem iu 
diadems and bracelets ; they employ it as an 
adornment for the hilts of swords and the* 
handles of knives ; and they value it as an 
amulet or talisman. It is near Nishapore, in 
Persia, that tiie true turquoise, is chiefly 
found. It i.s generally attacked in small 
pieces to porphyritic rock, at* some depth 
below the surface of the ground ; but some- 
times it seems to have bubbled out from the 
rock iu the forai of little beads or pimples ; 
while, at other times, the blue turquoise matter 
pervades the fissures of the ro^k in the form of 
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veasist It thus becomes efvident tlmt 'tutqucuae 4Sf|t A. IE as uiitarusfewoiiihy, fsrrae aboiit 

luks either been 'at one. time liquefied like I lq|dil cofmmtujiicictiotL "Hritih E/eir 
inalachite, 9 r has been in a molten state by ex|i^";^ni A. B. any kyuty whakevet. 
heat. Tlie niiwes belong to the Sha^, and ycJiiJOaypaw, tell me that by this theory f 
he farms them out to the villagers who dig lay myself ppen to be cheated .right and Idfb,' 
for the turquoise. The produce is eitlier sold that I liavh been already Seriously bitten 
to trivelUi^ mercbants who come to the once or twice, and that I shall get a nitc thidf 
villages, or it is sent for aale to Meshed. The will be fatal presently. I am at issue Wi^ 
lapidaries in that city cut and polish the you there. " ’ ‘ 

turquoise, and bring it into the viirious forais Of course I do not mean to propose that, in 
fitted for ornamental use ; and the gems thus the present state of the world, men shotdd 
made find their wSy, by means of the let any large stake depend too lightly on the 
merchanr. caravans, to Herat, OandjJiar, assumed* credit of a stranger. liet it be 
Turkey, Bokhara, and other coiuitidfs. Such granted that I should not think it theoretically 
at least used to be the case when Mr. Baillie })roper to place the key of Mrs. GreeH'S 
Fraser ti^avelled and wiot,e ; but Persia is pantry in the hands of the aforesaid A. B., 
such an out-of-the-way j>lace in these our without receiving from some X, Y. Z* t»f 
^ilway days, that it is difficult ^o know known respectaVnlity as.'^urance that A. B. 
what is doing there at present. We liave also avjis worthy oi* respect. Such proper 
Sbyle^k’s authority that a turquoise, especiidly assurance could be sought in no distrustful 
if given i)y Leah to a bachelor, is worth s]nrit. In all smaller matters I am theo- 
a “wildeniess of monkeys; ’* but notwith- retically disposed until 1 see reason to the 
standing thi.s indefinitely large valuation, contrary to take any man's good will and 
turquoises are much l^^ss known in Europt* honesty at once for granted, 
than in the East. WJiatever nmy be the Again, 1 should say that I aj)prove heartily 
analogies between tlie green Rnssian and the of every bu.sinc.ss ai-rangemcnt or strict habit 
blue Persian, liowever, there is this difference of oversight, wdrich makes it difiiciilt for a 


— ^the malachite is used as a veneer, and the dishonest action to escape discovery, l^cauae 
turquoise is not, in that way temptations to cnine are much 

lessened ; and tliougli we ma}" be in tlie main 

TEUST ANI) NO TIIITST. good folks, wc are in grain also peccable. 

* 'We ought not to tnist one another with our 

I MHTST my friend Claypaw once or twice e^rs shut. Let us work cheerily ; but let 
in the year, commonly in Oheapside ; now every man have sense enough to know' when 
and then at a friend’s liouse. When wv meet an undue advantage has Ijcon taken of his 
he shakes hands with me in a formal friendly conlhhncc. We need not bite and ring 
w'ay, and looks round the cfirner of me for every coin avo touch, and we ma,y takc^ to 
the bits of shirt that ought to be apparent, at ourselves, now' and then, a bad one un- 
my elbow^s. They oiiglit to be, but are not suspiciously ; but we ought, nevertheless, as 
yet apparent ; and Claypaw is, I fear, dis- a rule, to know the look of a had shiliing. 
gusted at tlie slowness witli which I proceed Lot us deal so with men in worldly intei^ 
towai^ the verification of liis prediction, course. 

For Claypaw is a pi'acticid man, a man who Before I show you by e.xajn}>]es, my dear 
knows the world, and he has booked me for cousin, liow if is that 1 am not yet thread- 
a fast coach on the road to ruin. 1 am all bare, 1 mustjay dowm as an abstract princijde 
that he is not.; if he, therefore, dubs himself another of iny theories wdiich you regard, I 
with justice practice, I must be fantastical, know, as a finger-post to shame. I attempt 
Nevertheless 1 feed, and clothe, and house no mystifications, make no struggle toaur- 
, myself, take care of Mrs. Green, and layby round myself will i false appearances, lot every 
some prfivision for the future. Missing, no man know fairly and freely so much of my 
'doubt, many a pound, I hit upon a good deal ways, means, or opinions, as it may profit 
of pletisure ; life is, indeed, much pTcasauter him — ^not mo — ^to be acquainted with, and 
to me tlinn (’laypaw finds it. Claypaw, take my chance. You tell me that, as I get 
should tlj^ meet your eye, you will know' no sucli candour in return (so, at least, you 
that it is The writing of your cousin Pbiqeas believe) 1 exjiose all my weak iminte to 
Green, w'hose wife jmd seven children ought people prompt to take advantage of them, 
Jongj^skice to liave rubbed all the nap out of throw away my armour to figlit men who 
hji|i coat ; Green, the unpractical man, the come against me harnessed cap-a-pie. If you 
A^eorist — and here he beards you. be riglit, Claypaw, and if 1 do (as I don’t) 

, ■ At the l^ottom of my wordJy theorising lies live in a state of daily Imttle among folks who 

— Hos you ktkow, {.’lay paw — the firm belief have thrown tiiith aside, I thiiiK the fact 
that men aufi women are, in the main, good must be that they have cast ofiT their armour, . 
fellowB ; and that hecaus^e 1 hap|)ea never in not 1 mine. 

my life to have seen A. B. (one of the eight Those are my two main theories, practical 
hundred million the pleasure of whose friend. 1 am for a path through bright light 
acquaintance it has l>een unfortunately im- and fi*ee aii*, you for a burrow nndergrcnmd : 
po^ble for me to moke), 1 have no right toll would be a laih ; yoyi would be a mole. X 
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neighlbpur arm^^nn Milfp: 
iuend, yoxL &Uow t9:ith an eff e 
a^naan af basinefis you re])!^ 

, upland stores up many a treiiB¥i%^ut' 
that thoiadck i^Biuda neither worms nor earthn'hts 
in tke empty sky. Ako that I gat no butter 
fo^ my parsnips from the soft words of^my 
neighbom', while it is you only who know 
how to get at his purse. It is for me to 
starve, for you to fatten. Bat you see, Ciay- 
paw, I do mi starve. 

That brewery transaction. There, you 
think, you have me on the hip. l)idn’t 1 go 
and invest all my cajatal in partnership with 
a stranger whom 1 took to be an honest man, * 
but who turned out to be a scamp ? Didn’t 
1 .get involved ) Wasn’t 1 forced to borrow ? 
Didn’t 1 narrowly escape bankruptcy ? Didn’t I 
I incur obligations tluit were for years a drag 1 
upon my after life ; hadn’t 1 to eat bread 
for years when I was earning cake ? And 
Wijsn’t that enough to sicken me of putting 
conhdeiice in man ? Mr. Claypaw, to all vour 
first questions, yes ; but to your last, em])hati- 
cally no. That brewer^" transactioji is the 
sourco of half my belief in the goodness of 
humanity. ^ • 

When 1 w’as a young man and wrote poetry, 
heart was shattered three several tpues j 
— once by Polly Bacon, aged eleven — ^Imti 
her whom once J loved the most, T soon forgot ; 
I liad loved at all. My ill-fated heart next j 
became an abandoned um on account Sf: 
Mary Dmisa Johnson, who was too like aj 
tlream of Deaveii to be merited by me, and 
went to a school at Tonbridge Wells^ from | 
whi(di she went to an aunt in Ireland for the ’ 
holidays. My breast then thrilled before the | 
look of Maria Huaaiinali, but before I was I 
nineteen years old I sang on account of her, 
in the spirit of a poet who in those days was 
a favourite of mine, 

** Away ! away ! iny early dreiiai. 
liemc'uibrunre never niiibt a^'nke : 

Oh ! where is I<rllie’s fuhled .sti^nni ? 

My foolisli lieoi-t, he still, or 'break.” 

It would not be still, and it broke. Now 
while so many breakages were going on 
within me, I was not at all contented witli 
the w^jrld. It was a great abstraction. I 
Something very hard and very cold. Aly 
soul began with an S for summer, the 
world with a \V for winter. They were op- 
posites. It never occuired to me that the 
world in which 1 sulked was a great universe 
of souls. 

How I despised mouey! The pelf for 
which men sold themselves, the calf they 
worshipped, when wiis not even I a much 
more proper calf for them to lionour ? That 
men with money comforted their parents in 
old age, fed and instructed children ; that it 
represented physical existence, and that the 
struggle for it was ordained in Heaven as a 
method of developing society, of widening 
the human intellect, c^f testing, exercising 


strengthening the viriue9 lbat,ai« in^, I 
never then so much as dreatiud. I said tliat 
men kept their hearts looked np in their 
cash-bexes, and called the searen for gold a 
species of daveiy, compared it to forced toil- 
ing in the mines. For then I was too young 
to see what some have never yet discovered 
that out of the active honest struggle, even 
for the gold we sneer at, ought to oome 
health and freedom of the spirit; that the 
mind so labouring and putting forth all its 
resources and its streAgUi, is as the body 
that becomes athletic by good lioneat toil in 
the free air ; that the mind with few desires 
to carry it abroad is as the body locked in 
jail, or gi’owing cumbrous and unwholesoiiie 
in the hermit’s cell. If money be loved, not 
for itself, but for its uses (truly they suffer 
who misuse it), I have begun now to think 
that it lies at the root not only of all^m- 
merce, all civilisation, but that it gives rise 
to nine-tenths of all the strong iiud active 
virtue in the world, as truly’^ as ever it can 
have been said to beget niiie^tenths of all the 
vice. ^ 

Now, my dear cousin, I got these very 
theoretical opinions out of my unlucky 
brewery transaction. I had sung about the 
I Hollow World, and the false tinsel that made • 

! up the irium]dis on its stage. I'hereafter I 
; made my debut in it and broke down. But I 
; w'as not liisaed. The little bark of my for- 
I tunes after 1 had launched it was unfort u- 
inaiely boarded by a pirate who bung out 
false colours ; I w^as allured, plundered, taken 
I in tow for a short time, and cut adrift. But 
' so adrift I found that the ships on the high 
I seas wore not all pirate vessels, and that their 
i captains were not dead to tJie requirements 
i of a A'esscl in distres.s. 

‘ I know, ray dear Claypaw, your distaste for 
metaphorical statements of all kinds. 1 beg, 

! therefore, to inform you* plainly that I IumI 
! reason to feel tlie Hearts, with a capital H, of 
I businessmen beating quite warmly, often uu^r 
formal letters three linos long, that began 
Avith “ Mr. i*hiuea8 Green, yir,” and ended 
with “ obedient servants, Firm, Brotbera, and 
Co.” 1 found that so long as any Firm, 
Brothers, and Co. felt satisfied that Mr; 
Pliineas Green, Sir, was trying no experi- 
ments of tactics with them, they met truth 
wdth trust, candour with liberality and kind- 
ness. Some there were who wen^ selfishly 
to woek, but 1 found the world on tJie whole, 
though 1 had such bad luck in it, warm to the 
bone. Though nobody would do mv own* 
work for mo, and supply my purse out of 
his own coffers, 1 expected that from none. 
But I found reason to expect and did receive^" 
from A. B., from O. D.^ firam F., and 
from a whole alphabet of strdngers, a full 
return fur all irank trust that t was taught 
to put in them. With very few exceptions, I 
had only to believe men good and find them 
so. .Cousin Claypaw, should tiie Bank jof 
EngUmd ever l^ak, and should you ew 
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iumbfe to the hottjom of the jiill that .5^ :fura 
dilgeotly mounting with no help but your 
own Htaff, of rourse JQU will not .sit’ lamenting 
at the bottom, Outlet me adviaib ;jmu noiiigain 
to work youir \^ay up in proud alienee. You, 
nitiy get on faster, but, believe me, the 
climbing is much pleasanter when cheerful 
talk beguiles the way, when you are ready to 
let any fellow-traveller hold out a hand to 
help your efforts where the hill is steep, 
and not less ready t(^ stand still and lend 
a pull yourself when it is wanted. You 
may get on faster with your iron jjole, but 
it is my theory that you would get on 
better if you went in company with flesh, 
and blood, and bone. Your distrust may be 
very practical, my worldly doctrine may be 
very theoretical, but I abide by the belief 
t]^t tliere are more hands in the world ready 
to hei^ a man than flsts ready to knock him 
C^WD. 

Now, my dear cousin, if my theory he 
worth a farthing, can you tell me why there 
should be any need for all the trouble that 
we take about what are called, very pBoperly, 
appearances ? If the appearance correspond 
to the reality, there will be no need to see 
about its manufacture. It would be waste 
study, indeed, to t:ike thought of what we 
should do to make a globe seem to be i*ound. 
If the appeai'auce he at variance with truth, 
we make it to oiir hurt and damage ; always 
to the damage of our comfort, often to the 
damage of our wordly prospects which, in such 
cases, can be looked after in no thoroughly 
straightforward way. You practical men 
think much about appearmices, and may 
get proht out of them : to me, as a theo- 
retical man, they would be fatal. It is not 
tlie ,lark*s wish or interest to seem to be a | 
parrot* | 

I know that a gi’eat deal of the struggle , 
for appearances — asj for example, the desire : 
to live behind the largest possible brick . 
frontage, though one must rob a lodger to 
obtain the means of doing so— comes often er 
of weakness than dishonesty. I know, also, | 
th.at any man who is disposed to carry out j 
4 my theories, will find it seen even from its i 
own point of view, the most complete mistake. 1 
The world does not respect people for seeming I 
what they are not — it generally finds out ; 
sooner or later what they are. On the con- ! 
trary, let^lv'V one of my sect of theorists defy 
comment by showing himself uudisgu^spdly 
for what he is, and the poor cowards of 
appearance-makers will be the first to respect 
' mm for liis courage;, and to wish that they 
tapouid be as bold themselves. He may go 
* ^bout with, a true aeoniing of poverty, but he 
will find it less despised than the false seeming 
of wealth. |L man who desires friends ana 
zi^hbours in their intercourse with him as a 
matter of courtesy to take for granted that 
he is what be is not, pitches a false key, strains 
the voices of his companions, and converts good- 
nature itseli* in^o a daily system of pretences. 

• 

whole a^ial just so 

joint as to create petty discom* 
fort eyali 7 Wber 6 , and b^et petty .d^ustst < 
Noy tttisjis ill— Uj^j^Bt kulw^eer 

nbnsoiise. Nobody ’Worth|lStemnf to will 
tell you ’ thalu he regards lus> friends m any ■ 
proportion whatever to the amount of brick- 
work and upholstery surrounding them* 
When I was first married, to Matilda Jane ! 
X could have said, income makes it 

proper that I should assume a certain social 
status.” , ! 

But there were the brewery debts, Yery , 
well. 1 made no secret of them, attempted 
no sceiniiigs, lived on a little, and maintained 
really a better and sounder social status among 
the very same friends that I should have had 
dancing quadrilles, if 1 liad thought thot 
necessary, in a drawing-room. Between fiye 
and nine }'eai‘s iigo my first throe children, 
Matilda Alaria, Phlueas Ernest, and Victoria 
llegia, though 1 had then (but for the 
brewery) an arajde income, went without 
mirsbmaids in their infancy. To save their 
mother's arms, 1 carried them about con- 
staully myself under a fire of eyes from 
London neigliboiirs. It an honest thing 

to do, and so I did not mind the look of it. 
Nowc.the conventional principle* in my neigh- 
bours and those ])eople whom I met caused 
them at first to reflect that it looked so to 
see a gentleman carrying a child in long- 
clothes down a public str(;et.” Beeper than 
the conventions lay another feeling, which 
suggested that it was no very bad or queer 
thing after all to see an infant in its father'a 
arm.s ; and that the public, which is made up 

1 wliully of fatliers, mothers, and children, had 
no reason to be sctandalized. It was not. On 
! the contrary, L found new friendsliips made 
the faster, and old friendships made the firmer 
for all such proofs of resolute adherence to 
my wwldly theoiies. i^uulina Matilda, odr 
last child, lies now in the arms of a uurser 
maid, born to a house deficient in no reason- 
able comfort. 

Are you now able to understand how it 
, is that the world, n»y deal’ Claypaw, treats 
line as a frieitfi, and why it is of no Use for 

I you to look round at my elbows V You may 
predict my ruin as a theorist ; nevertheless 
my coat will remain whole, 1 think. Let ua 
shake hand.s, therefore, more warmly the next 
! time we m’cet. 

Now ready, prtec 6 «. GJ., neally hound in eloth, 
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FRAUDS ON THE FAIRIES. 

Wb may assume that we are not singular 
in entertaining a very great tenderness for 
the fairy literature of our childhood. What 
ettchanted us then, and is captivating a million 
of young fancies now, has, at ihe same blessed | 
time of life, enchanted vast hosts of men and 
women who have done their long day’s work, 
and laid their grey heads down to rest. It 
would be hard to estimate the amount of 
gentleness and mercy that has made its way 
among ns through these* slight channels. 
Forbearance, couHesy, consideration for the 

C r and aged, kind treatment of animalsi the 
5 of nature, abhorrence of tyrmmy and 
brute force — many such good things have 
been first nourished in the child’s heart by 
this powerful aid; It has greatly helped to 
keep us, in some sense, ever young, by pre- 
serving through our wordly ways one slender 
track not overgrown with weeds, wh«?re we 
may walk with clxildren. sharing their de- 
lights. 

In an utilitarian age, of all other times, it 
is a matter of grave importance that Fairy 
tales should be respected. Oui- English red 
tape is too magnidcently red ever to be em- 
ployed in the tying up of such trifles, but 
every one who has considered the subject 
knows full well that a nation without fancy, 
without some romance, never did, never 
can, never will, hold a great place under the 
sun. The theatre, liaving done its worst 
to devStrov these admirable lictions — and 
having in a most exemplary maimer destroyed 
itself, its artists, aud its audiences, in that 
perversion of its duty — it becomes doubly 
important that the little books themselves, 
nurseries of fancy as they are, should be pre- 
served. To preserve them in ilicir usefulness, 
they must be as much preserved in their 
mmplicity, and purity, and innocent extrava- 
gance, as if they wei'o actual fact. Whoso- 
ever alters them to suit his own opinions, 
whatever they are, is guilty, to our thinking, 
of an act of presumption, and appropriates to 
himself what docs not belong to him. 

We have lately observed, witli pain, the 
intrusion pf a Whole Hog of unwieldy dinien- 
sious into the fiiiry flower garden. The 
rooting of tlie anim^ anxQQg the roses would 
i|i iisSf have awakened in us nothing but 


indignation ; our pain .arises from his being l| 
violently driven in by a man of genius, dur 
own beloved friend, Mr. George Crtjiksham:k. | 
That incomparable ai’tist is, of all men, the 
last who should lay his exquisite hand on 
faii 7 text. In his own art he understafids it 
so perfectly, and illustrates it so beautifully, 
so humorously, so wisely, that he shoukl ' 
never lay down his etching needle to edit ’* 
the Ogre, to whom with that little instru- 
ment he can render such extraordinary 
justice. Bui, to “ editing ** Ogres, and Hop- 
o’-my-thumbs, and theii* families, our dear 
moralist has in a nish moment taken, as a, 
means of propagating the doctrines of Total * 
Abstinence, I’rohibition of the sale of spirit- - 
uous Ihpiors, Free Trade, and Popular Ed a- ,5 
cation. For the introditetioii of these topics, ii 
he has altered the text of a fairy story ; and i 
I against his right to do any such thing we pro- | 
test with all our might and main.' Of his i, 
likewise altering it to advertise that excellent 
series of plates, “ The Bottle,” we say nothing 
more than that we foresee a new and im- 
proved edition of Goody Two Shoes, edited 
by E. Moses and Son ; of the Dervish with 
the box of ointment, edited hy Professor 
Hollo w.ay ; and of Jack and tlic Beanstalk, i 
edited by Mary Wed lake, the popular * 
authoress of Do you bruise your oats yet. ■ 
Now, it makes not the least difterence to i 
our otjectioii whether we agree or disagree ! 
with our worthy friend, Mr. Oruikshank, in I 
the opiuions ho interpolates ujxiii an old ij 
fairy story. Whether good or bad in them* 
selves, they are, in that relation, like the famous 1 j 
definition of a weed ; a thing growing up in 
a wrong place. He h;\s no greater moral justi- 
fication in altering the harmless litjle books 
than we should have in altering his best 
etcliiifgs. If such a precedent were folio weil 
we must soon become disgusted with the old 
stories into wliicli modern personages so ob-* 
traded themselves, and the stories themselves '* 
must soon be lost. With seven Blue Beai'ds^*^ 
in the field, each coming at a gallop from his ' 
own platform mounted on ti foiflniug hobby, , 
a generation or two hence woiiil nut know j 
which was which, and the grejit original. 
Blue Beard would be confounded with the | 
counterfeits. Imagine a Total abstinence 'j 
edition of Bobinsou Crusoe, with the rum ji 
left out. Imagine a Peace edition, with tlie \[ 
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gunpowder left out; and tbe ntm left m. Ima^ The only warm place ki Che iioi»e where she 

e ne a Vegetai'ian edition, with themtV fieeh waa free from ill-treatment was the kitdmn 
ft out. In^^toe a Kentucky ediaon, to in- chimney-ooraer ; imd as ehe used to sil| dpwn 
troduce a flogging, of that 'tanal old mgger their^, among the muders, whea W wofk wm ^ 
Friday, twice a week. • Imagine an Abori- dc^ne, thepro^d fine sisters gave heir .the name 
ginos Protection Society edition, to deny the of Cinderella. " 

cannilmlism iuid make Robinson embrace Altont this time, the King of the land, who 
the amiable savages whenever they landed, never made war against anybody, and allowed 
Robinson Crusoe would be “ edited ” out of everybody to make war against him — whi<;h 
his island in a hundred years, and the island was the reason why his subjects were the 
would be swallowed up in the editorial ocean, greatest mauufactui'ers on earth,, and always 
Among the other learned professions we^ lived in security and peace — ^gave a great 
luive now the Platform profession, chiefiy ex- feast, which was to last two days. This 
erdsed by a new and meritorious class of splendid banquet was to consist entirely of 
ccunmereial travellers who go about to take artichokes and gruel ; and from among those 
the sense of meetings on various articles : who were invitrtl to it, and to hoar the de- 
soBie, of a veiy superior description : some, lightful s{>eeches after dinner, the King'e son 
not quite so good. Let us write the story of was to choose a bride for himself. The proud 
Cinderella, “ edited ” by one of these gentle- fine sisters were invited, but nobody ^ew 
men, doing a good stroke of business, and anything about poor Cinderella, and she was 
having a rather extensive mission. to stay at home. 

She was so sweet-tempered, however, that 
Once njwn a time, a nch man and his wife she assisted the haugliby creatures to dress, 
were the parents of a lovely daughter. She and bestowed her admirable taste upon them 
was a beautiful child, and became, at her own Jis freely .as if they had been kind to her. 
desire, a member of the Juvenile Bands of Neither did she laugh when they broke aeven- 
Hope when she was only four years of age. teen stay-laces iu^dressiiig ; for, although site 
When this cliild was only nine years of age wore no stays hei*8elf, being sufficiently ac- 
her mother died, and all the Juvenile Bands qiiainted with the anatomy of the human 
of Hope in her district — the Central dis- figure to be aware of the destructive elfects 
trict, iiumto five hundred and twenty-seven — of tight -lacing, she always reserveil her 
formed in a procession of two and two, opjuions on that subject, for the Regenerative 
amounting to fifteen hundred, and followed Record (price three halfjience in a neat 
her to the grave, singing chorus Number wrapper), whiish all good people take in, and 
foHy-fcwo, “0 come,”&c. This grave was out- to which she was a Contributor, 
side the town, ami under the direction of the At length the wished for moment andved. 
Local Board of Ileal iJi, wliich reported at and tlie proud firie si.sters swept away to tho 
certain stateii intervals to the Genend Board feast ainl speeches, leaving Cinderella in tho 
of Health, Whitehall. chimney-corner. But, she could always occupy 

The motherless little girl was very sor- her mind with the general questhm of the 
rowful for the loss of her mother, and so Ocean Penny Postage, and she had in lier 
was .her father too, first ; but, after a year pocket an unread Oration on that subject, 
was over, he married again — vejy cross made by the wt*Jl known Orator, Neheiniah 
widow lady, with two proud tyrannical Nicks. She was lost in the fervid eloquence 
daughters as cross as heraelf. He was aware of that talcTded Apostle when she became 
that he could have made his marriage with aware of the presence of one of those female 
this lady a civil process by simply making relatives which (it may not be generally 
a d(‘claratioD before a Jtegistror ; but he was known) it is not lawful for a man to marry, 
tfvei-se to tliis course on religious grounds, I allude to her grandmother, 
and, being a member of the Montgolfian per- “ Why so solitary, my child ? said the 
suasion, was married according to the cere- old lady to Cinderella. 

monies (*f tliat respectable church by the “ Alas, grandmother,” returned tho poor 
Reverend, Jared Jock^ who improved the girl, “ my qisters have gone to the feast and 
occasion.%'' speeches, and here sit 1 in the ashes, 

He did not live long with his disagr^ble Cinderella ! ” 

^wife. Having been shamefully accustomed to “Never,” cried the old lady with anima- 
almve wito warm water instead of cold, which tion, “ shall quo of the Baud of Hope des|^r ! 
heouaht to have used (sec Medical Appendix Run into the garden, my dear, and fetch me 
aM' C.), his undermined constitution could an American Pumpkin ! American, becavise 
nqi^pSuir i4> s^ainst her temper, and he soon in some parts of that Independent oouutiy, 
TheiJ,*IliiH firphan was cruelly treated there are prohibitory laws against the sale of 
stepaiotber and the two daughters, alcoholic drinks in any form. Also ; becanse 
was forced to do the dirtiest of f;l>e America produced (among many great pump- 
kitchen work ; to scour tlie saucepans, wash kins) the glory of her sex, Mrs. Oolonim 
the dishes, and light the fires — whicii did not Bloomer. None but an American Pumpkin 
consume their own smoke, but emiited a dark will do, my child,” 

vapour pi’ejudit'ial to the bronchial tubes, . Cinderella rau into the garden, and bfieugjrt 


rau into the garden, and bfieugjrt 






th« Amierican PampkisslUef €€i(«^ 

idximmsAj demoeratie vegotobW ker 
grapvdttaotlieif izmii^dtatelT cbatnged inlso a 
ooaek. Tim^ ske neiA her M fdx 
Biteefrom the mouBe-trapi whit^j she changed 
iOLto jniaacing norscs, free from the obn^ious 
nnd oippressive post-horse daty. Then, lo the 
rafe^rap in the stable for a rat, which she 
•<^^ged to a Btate-eoachman, nob amenable 
tin the iniquitous assessed taxes. Then, to look 
'tehind a watering-pot for six lizards, which 
tflhe chang^ into six footmen, each with a 
petition in his hand ready to present to the 
Trince, signed by fifty thousand persons, in 
favour of the early dosing movement. 

But mndmother,” said Cinderella, stop- 
ping in the midst of her delight, and looking 
at her clothes, “ how can I go to the palace 
in these miserable rags I ” 

“ Be not uneasy about that, my dear,” 
returned her grandmother. 

Upon winch the old lady touched her with 
her wand, her rags disappeared, and digs was 
beautifully dressed. Not in the present cos- 
tume of the female sex, which has been pi oved 
to be at once grossly immodest and absurdly 
inconvenient, but in rich sty-blue satin pan- 
taloons gathered at the ankle, a { nice-colored 
satin pelisse sprinkled with silver floweA, and 
a very broad Leghorn hat. The hat wjub 
‘Chastely ornamente«l with a rainbow-coloured 
ribbon hanging in two bell-pulls down tlie 
back ; the }iaiitaloons were ornameiited with 
a golden stripe ; and the effect of the whole 
was nns])eakably sensible, femiuinjo, and 
retiring. Lastly, the old lady put on*Omde- 
rella’s feet a pair of shoes made of glass : ol»- 
serving that l>ut for the abolition of the duty 
on that article, it never could have been 
devoted to such a purpose ; the effect of all 
such taxes being to cramp invention, and em- 
barrass the proilucer, to the manifest injury 
of tile consumer. When the old lady had 
made these wise remarks, she flisinisscd Cin- 
derella to the feast and speecMes, charging 
her by no means to remain after twelve 
o'clock at night. 

The arrival of Cinderella at the Monster 
Oathering^produced a great excitement. As 
a delegate from the United States had just 
moved that the King do take the chair, and 
as the motion had been seconded and carried 
unanimously, the King himself could not go 
forth to receive her. But His Royal Highness 
the Prince (who was to move the second 
resolution), went to the door to hand her 
fkom her caiTiage. This viriuous Prince, 
being completely covered from head to foot 
irith Total Abstinence Medals, shone as if 
kb were attired in complete armour ; while 
the inspiring strains of the Peace Brass 
Band in the gallery (composed of the Lainl>- 
kin Family, eighteen in number, who cannot 
be too encouraged) awakened additional 
entkuaiaam. 

The King’s son handed Cinderella to one 
cf tiio reserved seats for pink tickets, on the 


pktfmrm, axid fhll« ia with her' ^medi 
ately. His appetite diesl^rted ^kiaa i ^^kearcely 
tastiel hts airtiehokee^ and aamrelSr triied witli 
his gruel. When the spee^ies begiu%vand 
Cinderella, wrapped in the eloqiMSAtteb of . the 
two inspired delegates who oeiUtd!e<i.^the 
entire evening in speaking to tha first Beto* 
lution, occaaionally cried, “Hear,koar 1'” ^tko 
sweetness of her voice completed her eostr 
quest of the Prince's heart. But, indeed thb 
whole male portion *of the assembly boed 
her — and doubtless would have done so^ evi^ 
if she had been less beautiful, in conseqaefi^ 
of the contrast which her dress presented ta 
the boh! and iddiculous garments of the othelr 
ladies. 

At a quarter before twelve the second 
inspired delegate having drunk all the water 
in the decanter, and fainted away, th^ King 
put the question, That this Meeting do now 
ailjourn until to-morrow.” Those who were 
of that opinion holding up their hands, and 
then those vrho were of the contrary, theirs, 
there appeared an immense majority in favour 
of tlie resolution, which was consequently 
can’itHl. Cinderella got home in safety, and 
heard nothing all that night, or all next ddy, 
but the priiises of the unknown lady with the 
sky-blue satiu pantaloons. 

When the time for the feast and speeches 
came round again, the cross stepmother 
and the proud fine daiighters went out in good 
time to secure their places. As soon as they 
were gone, Cinderella’s grandmother returned 
and changed her as before. Amid a blast of 
welcome from the Lambkin family, she Was 
again handed to the pink seat on the platform 
by HU Royal Highness. 

This gifted Prince was a powerful speaker, 
and half the evening before him. He rose at 
precisely ten minutes before eight, and was 
greeted with tumultuous cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs. When the excitement had 
in some degree subsided, he proceeded to 
address the meeting : who were never tired 
of listeumg to speeches, as no good |>eople 
ever are. He held them enthralled for four 
hours and a quarter. Cinderella forgot the 
time, and hurried away so wlien she heaifi 
the tii-st stroke of twelve, that her beautiful 
dress changed back to her old rags at the 
door, and she left one of her glass shoes 
liehind. The Prince took it up, and vowed 
— ^tln^t is, made a declaration before a magis- 
trafe ; for he objected on principle to the 
multiplying of oaths— that he would only* 
marry the oh arming creature to whom that 
shoe belonged. 

He accordingly caused an advertisement tc^ 
that effect to be inserted in |.il th% newspapers ; 
for, the advertisement duty, an impost most 
unjust in principle and most tdifair in ope- 
ration, did not exist in that country ; neither 
was the stamp on newspapers known in that 
land— which had as many newspapers as Hie 
United States, azid got as much good oat oC 
them. Innumerable ladies * answered the 


adver^emeut and pretanded that the shoe these (^uncUe is deepaldi.' l^o simpi^ t^he 
ms theirs i but, eva^one of them was unable forme of procedure that a decision iS) ^'oat 
to get her foot into it The poud fipe enters cases, obtained immediately. The 
answered it, and tried the^r feet with no time*allowed for defendant to apjpeardii 
greater success. Then, Cinderella, who had is twenty-fouif, hours, whilst in ^certain caee| 
, answered, it too, came forward amidst their requiring urgent decision the 'president can 
scornful jeers, and the shoe slipped on in a comnAma the appearance of those concerned 
moment. It is a remarkable iribute to the within an hour, if his messengers can fina 
improved and sensible fashion of the dress them. The cases are conducted and defended 
her grandmother had given her, that if she by the disputants themselves, the interference 
had not worn it the Piince would probably of attorneys being disallowed ; only a few 
never have mn her feet. "licenciates,” well acquainted with the com- 

. The mairriage was solemnized with great mercial law of the country, are permitted 
rejoicing. When the honeymoon was over, to assist in expediting cases through Iher 
tliej^ng retired from public life, aud was sue- courts. That business in these places is 
ceed^ by the Prince. Cinderella, being now wonderfully facilitated will bo evident when 
a queen, applied iierself to the government of I mention that no longer ago than eighteen 
tlie country on enlightened, liberal, and free hundred and forty-eight several hundred suits 
princii^es. All the people who ate anything were disposed of in one day before tlie council 
she did not eat, or who drank anything she of the Seine. Of course this could only be 
did not drink, were imprisoned for life. All done by” weeding out all extraneous matters, 
the newspaper offices f^om which any doc- by” rigorously conforming to the known 
trine proceeded that was not lier doctrine, usages of commerce, and by” liaving several 
were burnt down. All the public speakers judges sitting at the same time, 
proved to demonstration that if there were The bankruptcy” section of this com- 
any individual on the face of the earth who dif- mercial tribunal had been not less actively en 
fered from them in anything, that individual gaged, it is on record that, between the 
was a designing ruffian and an abandoned years eighteen hundred aud thirty-six and 
monster. She also threw open the right of eighteen hundred anil fifty — that is to s.ay 
voting, and of being elected to public offices, . during fifteen years — not fewer than six huu- 
and of making the laws, to the whole of her | dred aud sixtyMour thousand five hundred 
sex; who thus came to be always gloriously i and sixteen decisions had been given: which 
occupied with public life and whom nobody is an average of forty-four thousand tliree^ 
dared to love. And they all lived happily luimlred and one jinlgments in each y'car. 
ever afterwards. I would, howe\ or, remark that it is not 

only in expediting proceedings that the tri- 
Frauds on the Fairies once permitted, wo bunahs of conimerce of the Continent are so 
see little reason why they may not come to i valuable : they siiL matters of a technical 
this, and great reason why they may. The j character with a degree of .‘xccuraey whi('h 
Vicar of 'V\'akefield wjis wi.sest when he was j no amount of legal aciiiiK'n could ]>retend to; 
tired of being always wise. Tiie world is too ' simply because the nxen composing them are 
much with us, early and late. Leave this * intimately acquainted with the details and 
precious old escape from it, alone. | usages of cvery-day eomuierci;il life. The 

1 reader may ^^ossibly' have some very faint 

ide.a of the siVigular technicalities which occu- 
TEIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. sionally beset aud bewilder both counsel and 

j midges ; but there are few reader.^ who liave 

In France, Germany, Spain, Portug;d and any distinct conception of the difficulties, the 
Sweden, men of commerce have obtained, blunder.^, the absurdities, the mjschicf en- 
. since generations past, tribunals other than tailed l)y lawyers undertaking to eondiici aud 
tfjof law, by which their differences are arnica- judges to decide upon matters pertaining 
bly and speedily adjusted. No sooner has a strictly to trade, manuiacLures or science, 
dispute arisen than the disputants present 'J'hc rapul strides made by art-manufacture,, 
themselves to one of tlxese friendly councils; by cbemisti^ applied to industry, by science 
i which does all that a court of law could*'do, in relation to our most ordinary requirements, 
.^cept delay, and a great deal which no legal have materially increased the conffict ^ of 
tribunal could ficcoinplish. These councils are interests amongst the commercial part of the 
^^t <0^ special juries and judges. In Paris community, and the range of knowledge ne- 
are composed of a president, ten judges, cessary to unravel the intricacies of coi- 
ma sixteen (UssisUnt judges, selected from mercial aud manufiicturiug disputes. 

commercial inhabitants of the district, year the learned in mere law are bewildered, 
•t^ho sit in Sections so arranged that each judges are perplexed, aud suitors ai’e dis- 
' member performs duty twice within fifteen gusted with the necessity which conapeJs 
days. Tlieir labouis are discharged gratui- men of law to wade through statements and 
tously ; they take cognizance not only of all arguments on topics which arc as intelligible 
commercial disputes but of bankruptcies. to them as one of Southey’s poems wpulidbe 
The leading feature in the proceedings of to a red Indiau. 




Imagiue , for i motnent tte poaitibii of a most competent TribuuaT tff ComiJerce in 
cbutufeT^-mplbyed to defend a salt invoWng the person Of iPrbfeiisor Faraday,^ - ’ 

gome ^delica^ chemical inveritiori, or a subtle It is true that in oei'tain 'ft 'Special 

poinf ijf science. The man of .Jaw, although jury^s formed, com^sed of nilei' iWl>jposed to 
a godd' Lktinist, would ncverthelesH be at bis be paiticularly versCd in the maitit* ot hand^ 
yits* ehd to understand one Bii%le iota of the yet, althongb that very expcdientr' demon- 
atomic theory, to fathom the mysteries of strates the desirableness of practical ‘bi'ibfiuO(ftle, 
|ree auvl latent Caloric, or to probe the depths the special jury is too often hatapererf'^ftnd 
of the “ Pharrmcopceia Londinemis'' with perplexed rather than aided by the labbt^^ 

Its teiTific aiTfty of Subacetates, Protocar- pleading of learned counsel ; who deem it 
bouates, and Siipersulphates. ' their duty to talk for a certain time veiy 

About Seven years since I was interested wide of the subject; In these oases,’ tbO, 
in some valuable improvements in electric the matter resting virtually with the jury; 
telegraphs, and applied for protection for ilio judge — who cannot and does not atteihpt 
them by Letters Patent. I was opposed to form any opinion apart from tbeu«^ 
by one of the great electrical Professors of becomes a mere automaton. ^ ' 

the day, on the ground that my invention It is not long since a circumstance occurred | 
was neither more nor less than an infringe- in connection with one of those special jury | 
nient of his own i)atcntft(l discoveries, cases, which bears so strongly upon' the 
Counsel had of cour.se to be engaged on both point I am anxious to illustrate, that laannot 
sides ; and, inasmucli as the points in dispute refrain from relating it. Like my own ease, 
were of a specially scientific character, iny it was a contested point of patent-right ; the 
barj’ister underwent several most severe invention being a machine of peculiar con- 
drillings, in tlie hope that T should enable him stniction and application. As usual, counsel 
to argue my cast*. JSh'ver shall 1 forget the floundered dreadfully amid:^ cog-wheels, 
bewiliierment and aiiiio\’ance he suflered in sockets, pinions, pistons, bearings, couplingi- 
his anxious cndeavoiirs to master the dis- boxes, and cranks. Tho special jui^y had/tb 
tinctive technicalities of the (dectric science, depend cutiredy upon the witnesses to form 
liow lie floundered amongst negative^])oIoH, the faintest judgment on the merits of the , 
and ])()sitivc currents ; !iow he impaled him- competing machines. 

fkdf ujKm the ]*oinU of “ contacting needles.” wh on "counsel had finished torturing the 

He would iiave given a dozen new silk gowns principal witness fur the plaintiff, the foreman 
to liave mastered but one luilf of wha^ I of the jury — a thorouglily practical and 
vainly Hncloavoured to drum into liis mind shrewd man of tlie worhl — requeisted him 
and memory. Was it imloeil possible that to be so good as to ro]^eat carefully liis de- 
in a few short liours he could bo exjvcted to scription of the plaintiil‘'s machine; in order 
coniprriicnd the inner diflh-iilties of a science that he might commit it to paper, ami thus 
which li;ul occupied my time and anxious prevent any misconception. Tho witness 
thoughts for years ? complied ; and on ti»e completion of his - 

As a scientific forlorn-hope, I took my details, lie was told that .as lie had been 
counsel to my lahoratoi y ; and set the model- a long time in the witness-box he would not i 
telegraph in action in Ills i:)resencc. I soon just then be called ui>on to hear the paper 
found, however, that J was making matter^ read over to him, but that it should be 
wor«>e instead of better. Tb.‘ coiii]>licated done on his being called up for re-examina- 1 
apparatus, the l.‘d)yrinth of "wi^cs, tho maze tioii, Tlio chief engineering witness on the ; 
of chemical terms, the entire novelty of the other side w as requested, in a similar manner, . 
scene, completely scattered from the lawyer’s to detail most minutely tho sevt*ral parts of 
braltv the small conception he liad pn?viously /ds employer’s machinery ; and, having done j 
formed of the process. It was in vain that J so, was in like manner desired to stand i 
discourses upon the ‘‘ metallic circuit he one side for the jiresent ; the ibi^aman taking i 
shook hia head and intimated that that was a down his words also. IfurtluT evidence was ! 
circuit of which he w^a.s not a uiemher. The taken; and eventually the two engineers 
mention of “ battery ” he coiiuected in some were recalled separately, when the foreman | 
way witli an iissault case; auil,Vheii I en- of the jury, having read over tlfe accounts j 
deavoured to explain the nature of “lateral of^tlie two distinct machines, asked each of - 
. metallic contacts,” it wiis clear that he iraa- them if they felt positive that the description 
gined I was alluding insidiously to his fees, therein given was a true and full explanation 
Jfor w^as my opponent’s counsel in any better of their respective employers’ inventions. • 
pjight. The judge wa.s still more puzzled They felt no sort of hesitation in declaring.^ 
with the conflicting claims, and so completely tliat tliey did so moat completely^ 
mended the two pppo.sing inventions in one The foreman then addressed the Court, 
heterogeneous whole, that in the depth of his and begged it to observe as a means of test- 
, jchaottc bewilderment he decided on doing ing the value of tho evidence *they had just 
that whi6h under a wholesome state of things received, that he had road the description of 
should have been done in the first instance ; the defendant’s machine to the plamtifiTs . 
Jio referred the case to a practical and scientific witness,' and that of the plaintiff to the . 
arbitrator ; thus intact, at once constituting ^ defendant"^ witness, and tb|t tiiey liad thna 
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vSmm to their op{>onefit*fl side ^ ^ hi^es Would bto the 'tckuM df : 

ISEo doubt if tiiey had been left to teH their teeth^ and the ihside. wotild be We'"' 

' 3rai|)6ctive st9riea in their own waT, without matter appeared so when viewed in r 

the worrying of eoun$eI, they would not have this Ught, that both parties a^^reed toittdjttet 
been confused, and would have given clear and their dispute by the appearance of the meS' 
distinot evidence. The case was eventually in the cases. They did so wiihki ten mixmteii 
decided upon the personal inspection of the of that time ; and not only saved hundreds df 
opposing juachiues by the members of the pounds, but preserved their former friendly 
jSry, who thus, after all, acted tlie part of feeling, which, had the law-^suit gone oh, 
Wbunals of Conimeroe. would no doubt have been oompletSy at an 

remember another circurnstsince ■which, end. 
s^l more forcibly Uluatrates tho folly ot* A thousand similar instances could be ad- 
flingiug every dispute into a couH of law duced to demonstrate the soundness of the 
wben a refemace to a tribunal of practical views entertained by those who arc at the pre- 
men would arrange tho difference on the sent moment using their best exertions to pro- ' 
moment, and for the niere&t shadow of coats, mote the formation of Tribunals of Oommereo 
A'C^ty merchant had purchased a number of in this countr3’’. Commercial differences, and 
cases of foreign goods,— I believe maccaroni. many others of a similar character, cannot be 
Mt^y, on being weighed and exanuTied were met by the common law of the land : th^ 
found bo no more than half full A hole require something more than a mere delinitiou 
discovered in these cases, and much of of legal rights for their proper adjust'Oient. 
1^6 maces roiii had been bitten to pieces, so . Even were it always possible for lawyers to 
that there could be no^ doubt but that the ' conduct and deci<le upon such eases, the 
damage had been caused by mice. But who delay ' involved is frequently min-h more 
was to bear the lc*ss ? Certain l\^ not thr pur- damaging than the costliness of the pro- 
<^aser, who had bargained for full cases and ceedings : often indeed so ruinous that a 
sound maccai’oui. The importer declared that commercial imun .will prefer submitting to 
the mice must have attacked the goods whiJti any amount of injustice rather than bfo 
dll the wharf in Thames Street ; it being involved in the delay, the vexations, and the 
impossible his agents abroad should ha>'e spoliation of a law-suit. A case wiiich was 
shipped the animals along wiUi the good.s. heard and arguefl at no more remote peiiod 
On the other hand the wharfinger ])rotestod than this last August is well worthy of at- 
that there w'as not such a thing as a mouse ieifcion ; inasmuch as it does something more 
to he found uj)on his premises ; which he had than support the arguments, already strong^ 
beefu at great cost to have made mouse-tight, in favour of practical common sense tribunals 
' Eachparty was resolute. The case was placed i for practical common sense cases. It sljows 
in the hands of “ eminent lawyers,” and there j bow^ completely the most eminent men of 
WHS every prospect ot somebody having to p;iy | science, the most accomplished students, the 
handsomely in addition to tlm value destroyed jdeejiest philosophers, may differ upon a pohtt 
by tiio mice. By great good luck tho two ; of practical chemistry or geology. The trial 
disputants encountered eaeli other one dayitcjok place in Eciiiiburgh, be! ore the lord 
on ‘^baaige ; and, happening to relate the | presi<leiit. and a jurj', as to wdiether a certain 
inatt^ with some bitterness to a tliird person, 1 mineral substance found in certain lands iu 
they were assured by him that, if they chose, ' Scotland was pr w as not coal. It appcarefl 
they could settle tne all'air iu ten minutes that tlie plaintitf had Iciused some land to 
between themselves, by only taking a com- the defendant on certain terns of K>yalty, 
mon-sense view of the case. He j>oint(*d out for the pur])ose of digging for coal. The 
to them the certainty that the direction hi latter had succeeded in turning up ver>^ large 
• wliich the mice-holes we.re gnaived would quantities id’ a blnck intlarnmable substance 
cisavly indicate whether the animals had richly impi*egnatetl with liydrogefioas gaw, 
entSTcd the boxes whilst lying on the wharf, and, as suoli, very valuable for gas-woiks^ 
or 'Whether they had been imported in althougli not so suitable for ordinary fuel 
' ' ; vrhich might have occurred from the The speculation became, in consequence, tin- 

boxes hawh'ig been left open at tlie port of expi.*ctedly fcmuiierative to ilie workers ; md 
^feipment after packing, fee intruders oo\ild mortifying in jiroportioTi to the projjrietor ; 
mot have got in during tlie voyage ; for, ex- who, beholding the huge mine of wealth 
in a few coasting vesstda, uiioe are never opened by otlicrs on his land, brought the 
(• feund, as they have insuperable objections to action to try whether — as the right he had 
gMhfdoimesti, The whole question was did leased away was solely and exclusively tht 
I ^Le os^t their way into the boxes or did exploitation of coal — ^thc substance dug 
they .l&t their way 0^ it of them? If they were Jjy the lessees wfis, or was not, coal ; for, ff 
’ ItS&u mice, packed in with the macoaroni, not coal, they had no right to it. The 
I wMck had eaten their way through the cose plaintiff, therefore, by his counsel maintained 
iJae holes would be gnawed and jagged tliat the mineral worked \yy the defendinlt 
j^thiai, and smooth without ; if they were! was not coal ; and, although lie not pr^ 
/B^isb mice^ with a taste for maccaroni; pared to say what it really was iu cirdhiaty 
which deal boards could n'ot baulk, the out-^ hmguage, he called a legion profeaeoro^ 
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gof^gSr, jmd4nii»9r9lop’, of iai<a*oaeopista .And 
TiijiyMray io d^lATO t£At it WAS shale, daj, 
biitti»iiu)iis eeiih — ^anything in fact but ooal. 
A^fsol^tst took his hammer,, and averred 
cm , his r^utation as a professor, that it hi^ 
na.'S^PpefluraQoe ^ eoaL The che^st took his 
cru'Cihla and his blow-pipe, and he too insisted, 
oh the word of a philosQ|mer, that it did not 
bum likft coal, and did not leave the ashes of 
coal. The microscopist applied a powerful 
lens, and had no sort of hesitation in avowing 
the absence of all traoes of those cellular and 
vegetable tissues which existed iu all coal ; 
cousetinjonUy, it could not be coal. The 
miner dedared that he had never seen any 
coal similar to that worked by the defendant, 
and that, therefore (modest man) it was 
absurd to dail it ooal. 

.So much for the science of the plainlifT. 
The defendant had a still larger array of 
philosophy on his side ; and a host of men, 
equiilly known in the scientilic world, did 
declare, on their reputations as geologists, 
chemists, and mici'oscopists, that the^ sub- 
stance iu dispute had iiil the charactei istios 
necessary to make it coal ; that in short it was 
most decidedly, unequivocally, and beyond 
dispute coal, and nothing but coal. j 

The array of evidence presents a curious ; 
illustration of the fallacies of science in the 
nineteenth century, and is quite worth 
quoting. Professor A. declared that it burnt 
precisely like coal : Professor P. pratestcd*iu 
})laiu English that it did not. Professor A. 
stated that he found it to contain only six per 
cent, of fixed carbon : Professor 1*. liad found 
ten per cent, of carbon iu it ; while Pfoleasor 
0. met with sixty-five per cent, of carbon. 
Professor A. staled that the mineral was a 
bilurniuous shale : Professor B. asserted that 
it contained the merest ti'ace of bitumen. 
TJieir duel being over, Professor C. found that 
iro degree of heat would cause it to yield 
bitumen. Professors A., B., C., and D., de- 
chii'ed positively iu full chorift that it pos- 
stjssed no signs of an organic structure. Or« 
the other side, Professors E., F., G., and 
H., avowed much more positively, that it 
had a most uiiniistakeiible vegetable organ- 
isati(/u, with perfect traces of woody fibre, 
cellular tissue, ami eveiy other character- 
istic of the best Wall’s End. Pi'ofessor I. 
found that it had no fixed carbonaceous base, 
but its base was earthy matter : Professor K. 
discovered on the contrary that the base was 
•di^idedly carbonaceous, with very slight traces 
of earth. Professor I. could obtain notliing 
Eke coke from it, and he had tried very hara 
too ; , whilst Professor ilx,, with scoi'cely an 
had obtained forty-one per cent, of coke 
mm it I 

l^oWj I take it, that there is no need of an 
aoquaintanoe with clmmistiy or geology— no 
necessity for fathoming the consttituenU of 
bitnuiiuouB sliales, cad^onaceotis bases, oeb 
l^r tiasues, jjicc., to arrive at a due appreda- 
tion idjtiha Absurd and imcxmaloiis isi^^ 


in which loience liaretx^hi^d. Tl^ evi- 
dence of a Newtai^e tdm mwer' addueed ' 
before a properly canstitated ITribunil of 
Comiqjerce would have settled tbh «aee in dve 
minutes. 

Betting these considerations aside, we aMvg 
at a powerful argument for the ettMlisli- 
ment of tiibumds ; which, by a mere 
of common sense and common justice^ leSU 
save the pockets of disputants, time ef 
public officials, and moreover save men ttf 
science from humiliating exhibitions. T!m 
coal case was given in favour of the defendant 
and lessee ; and, so far, justice was doubtless 
served, for according to a straightforward 
anti lionest interpretation of words, a black 
infiainmable substance dug out of tbe eaVth 
which gives forth inflammable gas, remahis 
coal, until a new special word be given to it ; 
and even then it must and will always l)eluugto 
the genus Coal. Had the dispute been bi^ught 
before a commercial tribunal the tecKnicahties 
of science would not have been called to their 
aid — they would hav% contented themselves 
with an examination of the true purport of 
the lease by which the defendant held the 
mines, and whether the mineral in questiau 
was or was not what is popularly ana gmaa- 
rally known amongst business men as a eoal^ 
without reference to any scientific distinetionB *• 
or legal quiddities. 

Tlie agitation in favour of Tribunals” 
was commenced in the City of London 
about two years since. It has gone on with 
some degree of success ; although far from 
sharing that countenance wliich it richly 
deserves. There are conflicting interests at 
work. Strong prejudices and legal opposition 
have hitherto stood in the way. Thanks, 
however, to the zeal and public spirit of 
one man, the tide of public opinion has 
begun to set in favour of the movement. 
The adhesion of nearly all the Chambers 
of Commerce througuout the provinces 
testify how keenly men of business feel idle 
incubus of the law in their daily opera- 
tions, and the result of strong convictions nti 
the subject htks be^ the adoption of pe- 
titions to both Houses of Parliament praying 
thst a committee may be appointed 
the purpose of inquiring into this most im- 
portant subject witJi a view to legialallijj^ 
thereon. ^ 

Such a committee would assuredly briflg 
to li^ht some curious and forcible ttnitimony 
in«£iurour of what is now asked, and there is 
no reason why Tribunals of Commerce may 
not be as readily formed in tills country & 
elsewhere. The machinery may be so simple, * 
tlie expense so trifling, that it is difficult 
conceive any real objections to their formstiem. 

A council of mefchaiits,*baiii^r8, and others 
accessible to tlie trading and ^lauufacturiug 
community at all times and in the speediest 
maunw’, would undoubtedly pi*ove a weicKAiise 
boon. The suggestion of a stipendiary 
with a sound legal education and traasd^i 
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Imate^d of u purel;*^ commercial presi4^£ may with vaet forests of l^^rcb, pine, andrpak Jvaes. 
well wortii consideration. The legal ele- Beyond the city the yellow helds of ms^ze aet 
x^ould perhaps be an essential ingredient shaiply off fix>m verdant pasturagefif| Or .are 
• in such a Oourjt* Our complaint is, that it intersected by streaks of ground cotrere^ with 
at present overrides and swamps eveiy other reods and patches of hru)m wood. Altogetbisr 
good element. Sagacity in seizing the corns the impression is produced, specially on fmid 
of evidence and separating it in an instant who has just traversed the rugged defiles of 
from the husk ; skill in combining scattered the^ Krappack Mountains^ that this is an 
I points of testimony ; acuteness in detecting opulent city — city of merchants and monks, 

; discrepancies, and in harmonising varieties such as one has read or dreamed of. 

; of evidence seemingly discordant out really Enter. Its grandeur is not overwhelming. 
;j in unison, are only W be found in a “legal You come up to a hedge of prickly am- 

; mind.” chokes, whicli some German topographist 

— fresh from descriptions of Choezin— have 
BUCIIAEEST. called the lines of Bucharest ; and a single 

great beam is, or was (for this refers to 

"The name of Bucharest has of late become anie-Bussian times) drawn up by a pulley 
familiar in our mouths, and meets our eye in to admit you. Beyond, you find a semi- 
the comei* of every newspaper. Political circular little place bordered by huts, with 
writers, and geographers call it a capital, a few trees scattered here and there. A 

and certainly is the chief place, the scat of vague idea suggests itself to liic European 

Government of the province of Wallachia. traveller that this is the spot where the 
I But it does not rise to our notions of a maidens of the neighbourhood come out to 

I capital ; being in realify iiotbiug but a huge daiiqo when daily w'ork is done. But be is 

I village scattered upon a plain on botii sides soon undeceived ; for his waggon at once 

I the i^iiubowitza at about thirty-seven miles sinks axle-deep into black mud, and his horses 

iOf direct distance from the confluence of that 1 or oxen l)egin to splash and struggh? ineffee- 
river with the Danube ; and two hundred and I tually. Wliat may be the social reasons why 
I eighty miles west-north-west of Constanti- j every entrance of Bucharest is stopped up by 

“ nopie. The space it covers is enormous a bo^ we do not exactly know, boine say it 

and, when s\,‘cn from a distaucc, it suggests is for tlie convinieuce of tlie custom-liouse 
ideas of ])rosperity — even of splendour. This officers; who, if they happen to be asleep, 
is the case with most Oriental cities. Ihcy aiic certain that no travellers can go 
dazzle from afar ; but, as you apjn'oach, their stealthily in or out. After a nap they are 
beauty vanishes; just as, in the mirage, sure to lind iialf-a-clozcn waggons sticking 
imaginary forests, lakes, and islands dwindle, fast in the mud, from which they cannot be 
on near inspection, into tufts of sunburnt extricfited except by several additional bca.sts 
grass. brought for that purpose. It is true that 

If you wish to have the })]easure of con- in the hot season this mud is changed into 
trast, you must aj)proac]i Bucharest from tlie ' grey dust, and is consequently more easy to 
north, and come suddenly to the edge of i cross; but there is no travelling at that time 
j tlie eminence where stands the principal! of year. We must oixserve that both the 
! church, sometimes chilled tlie Cathedral. The ' custom-house oliicers and ilie police, wlio in- 
wliole extent of the city is visible from this variably accompany them, at Bucharest, aU 
vautage ground, and three hu milled and sixty- though inquiJ^itive, are generally polite, and 
live steeples, seeming architectural in the when they ‘commit extortion, do it in a 
distance, shoot up and flash above the housc.s gentlemanly manner, that proves them to 
and gardens. Let the time be the bright have recciveil the influence of French civiU- 
beginuiug of spring. The '^pky overhead has satioii. 
c a .speck ; except that here and there may Nothing can be more trivial lha.i the pre- 
be .seen, slowly soaring, some liundreds of vailing style of architecture in Bucharest. A 
I those huge vulture.s which seiwe as tlie iiaiivo will tell you that it is not worth while 

! scavengers of Eastern cities. The scene i.s to build fine liouse-s, because earthquakes 

one of tx<|Liiaite beauty. The houses claster would probably shake them down ; otherwise, 
far dov*( on the banks of the river, nowhere he adds, London and Paiis would be left far 
unaccompanied by trees, and then scatter behind. There is a great deal of good hu- 
^way on either hand, seemingly without moured provincial pride in these excellent 
1 Rnes ; for where lliey appear to end, and the Wallacbians. Tlie houses are all, or nearly 

'• forest to begin, tliere may always be dis- all, of one story, generally standing separate 

jHSOvered other roofs and other white wails and are surrounded sometimes by gardens ; 
Reaming, asuidst the foliage. On the plain to sometimes by expanses of rough ground. 
Sie rb^t seveftil intensely green oval expanses The materials are bricks and wood roughly 
areipSnarply <icfiued. These are marshes on whitewashed, which has an unjileasant effect 


xptiutry is covered as far as the eye can reach | just hud aside spectacles. Here and there rise 






tiSetti-iibdlcbg ctnirches ; aomeiihTuj^' In the 
style, edeh -writh two, three; Oi- even 
which the eastern traveller 
"iuiieeB Ufi'6 elegance of the minaret, yhe 
dre not hnng in these steeples, but upon 
d^' ch>j9B-pole supported by two^ uprights in 
front of the door, so that on church going 
days, which frequently occur, a couple of 
nioYistachioed ringers dressed in sheep-skin 
may be seen dangling from the rope, and at 
a distance may be supposed to be undergoing 
the extreme sentence of the law. There 
are nearly a hundred churches, but not one 
Contains anything worthy of description, 
except, perhaps, that on the eminence to the 
north of the town. It was founded by Saint 
' Spiridion, bishop of Erivan, in Annenia, and 1 
like all Greek churches, has the form of a' 
cross. At first sight it resembles a fortress, 
and is in fact so built that it could serve for 
that purpose. The interior is decorated with 
paintmgs which are no doubt admired — in 
J^iicharest ; and there is a balustrade around 
the sanctuary, richly gilt and covered* with 
mouldings and arabesques, executed with 
some taste. 

Of late years, especially since the great fire, 
there have been built a good many bouses, 
which are called palaces. At a littl^ dis- 
tance they appear not inelegant, being sur- 
rounded by colonnades or fronted with 
porticos ; yet the pillara are nothing but 
lengths of pine trees covered with stucco. 
Here and there attempts at a frieze with 
plaster* of-Paris bas-reliefs po(»p out. Within, 
there are tolerably tine apartments fitted up 
curiously, lialf iii the Prench and half in the 
E^lste^n stylo, with arm-chairs and divans, 
tables and small carpets to sit upon, books of 
caricatures and long 2)ipes. In the same room 
may somei imes be scon a lady dressed from 
the first sliops in the Cliauaec d’Antiii and 
her hiis})anfl, a wealthy Poyard (lauded pro- 
prietor) with a long beard, ^clothed in a 
kaftan. 

Let us not yet, however, seeK the shelter 
of a roof. AVeh.ave something more to say 
abi)nt the streets, which are of various degrees 
of width ; sometimes diminishing to mere 
alleys amf sometimes spreading Jis broad .as 
Portland Place. A few are paved roughly 
with stones placed, or rather throwui care- 
lessly upon the ground. It would liave been 
better had the people of ihicharest stuck to 
their wooden pavements, for as it is, their 
best streets sometimes resemble the bed of a 
mountain torrent. The name for streets 
is fontl (bridges) ; which, when laid with 
transverse logs of wood, they really are. But 
now at certain seasons they are channels 
without bridges. At various places re- 
gulatrly every spring when the snow melts, 
me earth gives way and sinks into great 
holes, which the people are compelled to fill 
up with straw and faggots. It never seems 
to have occurred to any one that a founda- 
tioii Was required for the paving-etones. 


The older slieets ^leiitUVcoyered long 
beams of woqd placed ^ssVise, under which 
water and mud collect undisturbed. They 
are net fastened with any pretSioe of care j 
and, when a carriage glasses on one side of a 
street, it sometimes weighs down the ©id of ^ j 
plank and casts the unfortunate passenger i 
who may happen to be at the other en4 • 
into the air. • The people near him begin w 
laugh ; but, v hen the plank goes down, 
a splash of black mud covers them from 
head to foot aud ch.friges their merrimei^ 
into rage and disgust. In winter, a depth of 
three or four feet of snow p.avr.s the street 
It is rapidly trod into a hard mass, mixed 
with stones and dirt. Then they appear clea» 
.and smooth and the sledges go whirling to and 
fro. But spring comes on and when the thaw 
commences, neither horse nor man can pro- 
ceed. Hundreds of galley-slaves are t^ned 
out, under task-masters armed with whips, 
to clear away the snow which rapidly de- 
generates into mud. • Instead of removing 
it outside the tr)wn they pile it against tlie 
walls of the houses, which are therefore in 
some places half concealed by heaps of dir^ 
consisting of the sediment which has beeft 
left after the snow has melted. The streets 
.are converted then iuLo so many slimy*. ^ 
kennels. 

The bazaars of Bucharest are not interesting 
or well supplied. A few shops of semi- 
European a{)pearance contain articles ot 
French manufacture, but they are flanked by 
stalls in the native style ; that is to say, re- 
cesses with great shutters that open upwards, 
to form a ^u’ojecting roof during the day-time. 

As usual, in the East, each trade has a little 
street to itself. There is, for example, the 
street of the Lcipsikani or traders from 
Ticipsic ; the street of tlie money-changers ; 
the street of the fidtllers, and above all the 
street of the Kofetars or sweetmcat-dealei's. 

In some quart ei’s the streets are bordex-ed 
by lofty wooden pjilings, behind which the 
huts arc concealed. It is here that strangers 
go to see the dances of the Zigana in per- 
fection. 

i But we mu^?fc not forget the Po-de- 
! Mogochoya. This is the principal promenac®. * 
of Bucharest. It crosses the town nearly \ 
from one end to the other, with a mein^ 
breadth of thirty feet. Here in the afternodffl^ 
or rather in the evening — ^for •the hour 
becomes more fashionable as it grows later— 
ma^ bo seen a very curious sj^ectacle. The ; 
Boyards are out to take the air ; every on^ i 
in his carriage, his droski, his sledge, or his 4 
tandem. They do not move gently aleng, but 
take that opportunity to show the mettle of^ i 
their horses. It seems to J)e on^ df their ob- 
jects to drive all pedestrians out of the steeet ; ( 

as for their accommodation nft fopt pave- i 
ment exists. The ground is almost aJwaya 
covered with mud and pools of water. About 
four o’clock some impatient Wallachian datidy 
comes dashing down. Immediately qui6t • 


0Aim6it a Tehide, to 
4$^ppear. Those’Vhoare obatixuiteprsmtreto 
Itake refage on tha mounds that extend along 
tke Wls oi’ the houses. The precaution is 
in vain, for the mud splashes up to the roo& 
oil cither hand, and prudent housewives shut 
their windows. Presently another young 
JBoyard whirls into the street. By tacit con- 
sent a race is at once begun. A third com- 
petitor appears. Then a fourth. At length 
dozem), hundreds, of various kinds of vehicles 
join in ; all noiov^ at terrific speed, back- 
" ward and forward, as if they were running des- 
perate races for enormous stakes. Some may 
drop off, but others come to increase the whirl 
apd coofnaion, and the hurry-skurry continues 
until long after the crazy lanterns are lighted. 
This is the best time to see the Po-de-Mogo- 
choya in, whal tlie fashionables of Bucharest 
are pleased to call its glory. From the roof' 
of the hotel, kept by M. Louzzo, this thorough- 
Isre resembles a vast ti'ench, at the bottom of 
which lights ai’e fiashing to and fro frith 
immense rapidity. Besides the trampling of 
the high 8tep{)mg horses, and the luttling 
of tlie wheels, there rises on the air a con- 
tinued shout ; for the coachmen, getting ex- 
cited in their work, urge on their horses 
. with half-savage cries, or jeer one another ; 
whilst their masters occasionally ]iut their 
heads out of window and roar a salutation 
to some passing acquaintance. Accidents 
rarely occur, which seems a miracle. At 
about nine o’clock every one goes home to 
coffee and whist, and the streets are entirely 
deserted, save by a Ijand of some fifty police- 
men, who patrol in various directions, and 
by some hundreds of private watchmen, 
cdled, from the cry they use, Quin^ AcOlo 
(who goes there ?). 

It must be admitted that Buchai*est is 
I'apidly improving. In a few years our 
description will no. longer apply ; that is to 
say, if the development of civilisation l>e 
not checked by the continued presence of 
a foreign army, and the interference of rival 
despotisms. It would not be doing justice to 
the Wallachiatis if we omitted to mention, 
that all the classes which are accessible by 
^iobitiou to education, have been, for some 
years past, animated by an extreme desire of 
improvement. Two distinct iiifiueuces are at 
work : that of Russia, which is acceptetl by 
^leces3it^^; and that of France, whidi is chosen 
from ^tc. The Wallachian ladies,* espe- 
cially, import their ideas and their bouhets 
^from Paris, and we Imve known some w^hose 
ckgance and refinement, both of manners 
and of mind, could not be surpassed in 
* Belgravia, or the Faubourg St. Cfenuiun. 
IJtey haVe^ besides a certain simplicity 
m eharaeier that exhibits itself now and 
then m clianning simplicities that only 
reudtr them more fascinating. The fault 
into^ which they are most liable to fall, is 
affectafaon. They are sometimes ashained 
of the voiy <;|uaiity that gives the charm 


to their dhaimiber, and escape into extra- 
vngti^ toavoid what they fear may be 
rusticity. 

It is not long einoe the people of WaUachia, 
nobles and peasants, were amongst the rudi^st 
and most uncouth people in Europe. Nearly 
all ^heir improvement dates from this century. 
Fifty, years ago, the children of the richest 
Boyar^ were bro^ht up in almost a wild 
state, in company with the servants and slaves 
of the house ; who were for the most part 
Zigans, who took pleasure in teaching them 
then’ own vices. The little instruction that 
existed, comprised a knowledge of the Greek 
language, which was made faiduonable by the 
Court of the Zanariate Hospodars. A kaloyer, 

P rocured from some convent for the purpi^e, 
ecame part of the family, and whilst teacming 
his language, contrived to infiltrate a few 
notions principally on theological subjects. 
Some stiff old Boyards resisted this Hellenic 
influence ; but as a general rule, all the upper 
classes s|)oke Greek. In the last centuiy the 
servwes of the church were celebrated in the 
Sclavonic language, which neither the clergy 
nor the people understood ; but afterwards 
they were translated into Wallachian or 
modeni Greek. At present, the Fionch lan- 
guage has been \^ery generally introduced, aud 
it is rai‘e to find a respectable person who 
cannot speak it. In most houses there is 
|a library of French literature, aud it is 
worth observing that the Belgian piracies 
are looked upon with distrust and con- 
tempt : every one prides himself on having 
the best Paris edition. Since, indeed, the 
final emergence of W’^allachia into the quoiti 
independence in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty -four, praise-worthy efforts have 
been made, especially in Bucharest, to supply 
all classes with maims of education. 

We cannot say, however, that as a general 
rule the class of Boyards is very fiu* ad- 
vanced. To understand their real state and 
position, the knowlcMjge of a few details 
is uecessai*}^ As in many countries of the 
east, the population of Wallachia is prac- 
tically divided into four distinct castes, Iho 
limits of which are divided by social and poli- 
tical, not religions prejudice.^. Slbove the 
Zigans come the peasants ; ait<l then the mer- 
chants and the Boyards. This last word means 
a fighting man or warrior, aud i.^ now used as a 
title. Those who bear it are all landed propri- 
etors, and indeed nearly the whole country Is 
divided between them aud the religious con- 
gregations. In old times, they lived scattered 
through the wliole province on their estates 
like our feudal barons; but they now con- 
gregate in the capital and the charge of 
their property to stewards. Wh^ we speak 
of the infiuenoe of forei^ civilisation on 
Wallachian society, we allude to this oon- 
gregation of more or less we^hy land- 
owners whose means and position allow 
them to indulge in luxui'y and to cultivate 
refinement. 






X great mmj Bojarde have now itooTO 
ande tlie old kaftan and ado^d oar in- 
elegant oostnme. A Bucharest dandy is 
wretched if not well supplied with 
leather boots and fine kid gloves. He ^as 
hJso an exaggerated fondness filr eye-glasses 
and spectacles ; watch-chains, rings, and eyery- 
tfaittg in fact that he supposes to be the out- 
ward sign of civilisation. As in the case of 
the Levantines who ape Buropean manners, 
the young Wallachians sometimes fall into 
the mistake of supposing that there cannot be 
too much of a good thing, so that their 
toilette is often . overdone. In fact a great 
portion of their faculties are expended in 
wining their appearance anto agreement 
witSi some ideal pattern of elegance, that 
is to say, some French exquisite fresh from 
the Boulevards des Italiens, who has passed 
that way in search of emotions. The satirical 
say that it became the fashion in Bucha- 
rest to yawn, because a certain dandy 
Count, attached to the Fi'ench conmlate, 
was addicted to that habit. However, we 
must hasten to remind the reader that it 
is not necessary to go to the banks of the 
I)imbowit2ai for empty-heruled dandies ; and 
to add that there exists in Wallachia, a 
nucleus of iiitelligeut, well-educated, and 
high-spirited young men, who will pr^iably 
at some fiiture time exercise a great and 
decisive influence on the fortunes of their 
country. Let them not l^e olfeuded at Sur 
good-humoured notice of the absurdities of 
some amongst them — for, in conmion with 
thousands of Englishmen, we have fe'4 for the 
fiuffhrings of their country, and earnestly wish 
them better times. 

We have already noticed the recent in- 
troduction of European ideas. Tlierc was 
much to reform. Avithiu this centuiy there 
have been committed acts in that country 
which rival all the horrors that have been 
related of more eastern parall^. The princes 
were cruel to the Boyards, tijp Boyards to 
the peasants. In eighteen hundred and two 
a man’s feet were cut off for irrcligion ; and 
in eighteen hundred and twenty- me un- 
mentionable horrors were perpetrate<l. Fre- 
quently, up to a very recent period, the 
Boyards used to exercise, with arbitrary 
ferocity, the right oflife and death over their 
flerfs and slaves. The punishments in use, 
Imth amongst them and the agents of autho- 
rity, were strange and barbarous. One of 
the principal was the dejirivation of sleep, 
whicn is now often applied in otiier countiies 
of the East, especially Egypt. The patient is 
forced to remain ujiright by blows, and some- 
times by wounds, until he di-ops from sheer 
exhaustion. 

These are disagreeable subjects. Let us 
run away from them into the country. There 
is a place called Baniassa, about a league 
from Bucharest, where ladies and gentle- 
men go in fine weather to breathe the fresh 
air and enjoy the verdui-e of the fields, the 


pm*^e of the abttdM* and dowers, and the 
pleasant shade of the traa. ^ The wood is 
a succession of aroades, m whteh you some- 
timesvineet a peasant dressed tn nis sheep- ‘ 
skin tunic ; Bometimes a pretty woman dang- 
ling her parasol in her hand and listening 
to the soft things which a dandy in plaid 
pantaloons is whisperiug into her ear* ^e 
only objection to this otherwise diarming 
spot is that H is too artificial. It is the^ 
Itlchmond or the St. Cloud of Bucharest, and 
contrasts curiously wish the vast larch-woods 
beyond. There in reality can be admired 
the beauties of nature ; and we would advise 
all those who arc a little disappointed wi^ 
the well-regulated beauties of Bauiassa to 
push on over the semi-cultivated plain 
towards the confines of the hill-covered 
forests. 

Besides, tliey may meet with a little adven- 
ture like that which once occurred to a f entle- 
luan, who was going in the qountry, but 
who learned more yx one night about its 
manners than, if unfavoured by accident, he 
might have done in a month. He liad 
proceeded about a couple of miles from Bani- 
assa, when suddenly there came a burst of 
mingled screams and laughter from a grove 
near at hand ; and, whilst he was considering 
what this might import, there ruslied forth a 
crowd of youths and maidens puraued by an- 
other crowd, some armed with thongs, others 
with rods, both of which were used with good 
effect. Our traveller checked his horse and 
looked on in amazement, fancying himself 
suddenly transported back into the times of 
the Monad es and Bacchauti. The girls had 
their black hair floating wildly over their 
shoulders, and weiv dressed simply in a sort 
of polka bordered with fur that reached only 
to then* knees. They wore leather sandals, 
and as they ran the strings of beads and orna- 
ments of metal on tligir necks, arms, and 
ankles jingled loudly. At first the spec- 
tator imagined that this was n.ere sport ; 
but a maiden who passed right beibre his 
horse’s head received such a lash from a 
vigorous pursuer that she turned round with 
teal’s in her eyes and an imprecation on 
her lips. • • 

The traveller thought his path had been 
crossed by the inmates of a madhouse ; and 
when the' last of the group had disappeared 
in the distance, proceeded on hi^ visit to the 
forest. A little way on he came up vriih a 
mfin walking briskly along ; he reco^ised in 
him the servant of one of his friends, and re- 
membered that he could speak French. He 
asked for an explanation of what he had * 
seen. 

“That,” said the man, “ is th<f marriage of 
my cousin. They have oegun the ceremony 
rather early, so that I miss mp share.” 

Mr. Smi^ (the wayfiirer) wiis puzzled. 
He had travelled in many countries, but had 
never seen the nuptial benediction adminis- 
tered at the end of a thong. Being of a 






mytlw^oijical turn^of mindl, he tried fdf an maiden, whose a;i^ffertqgq Mr. 
allegorical explaneition, but ceuld make no- bad atrociously jilted ber pursuer and ^ 
thing of it. He was quite convinced of one served her punishment. I^iatau^ let Us 
thing, however ; that the girl who had re- add, is forbidden ; but immunity may be pui^ 
ceived a lash under his eyes would cany chaued by a jar of sulphured wine or a 
the mark to her grave. Shame pre- ofarakee. ,, 

vented him at first from frankly pursuing Mr. Smith arrived at the village, situated 
hia inquiries. He did not like to show on the skirts of the forest, just as a couple of 
his Ignorance. However, he at last mus- szigoms, armed with fiddles, were beginning 
tered up courage to say, “ Which was the to strike up a meny tune. linstead of pro- 
! ^ T , , ceeding at once to the country house of 

^ The man, who had up conception that mar- Prince Plikza, where ho was to pass the night, 

' wages could be celebrated in any other manner, he determined to alight and look on. At first, 

I did not take notice of the absiii^ity of this indeed, lie ha<l some intention of asking the 

I Question ; but went on to explain the whole young lady wliose whipping he had witnessed 

i eloquent description it ap- to dance a quadrille withliim ; and it would 

; peared that as soon as the parents have con- have been amusing to see our stitf countiy- 

1 Bcnted to the union of their daughter with a man, with a shirt-collar sticking halfway up 

, young man who has asked ^ for her hand, to liis eyes— -for we Englishmen adhere to 
a certain day near at hand is fixed. Long national feature in costume wherever we go 
engagi^meiits are unknown. There is no legal as religiouslv as the Chinese do to their taSs 
contract, Uie blessing of the pfiest supplying —bobbing up and down by the side of a lithe 
the place of everytbuig. On the morning ot the maiden, agile as a fawn. A tight jacket 
eventful day tour ot thcniride’s female friends trimu^ed with fur served to display the sym- 
come early, and dress her out for the ceremony, metry of lier figure. But it was not a qua- 
A tiglitly-fittiijg jacket, or polka, is first jiut drille that was danced ; and Mr. Smith, 
on, often, we are sorry to say, without any of being an indilferent waltzer and not com- 
those intermediates, known under the generic jirehending the mazes of the other dances, 
name ot linen. Over this is thrown a loose felt quite unable to shine in that sort of 
!•' woollen tunic that entirely conceals the form ; cxhil/ltion. 

whilst an impenetrable veil is wrapped round He was told that neither among the 
the he^m. The duet featured the bridal cos- szigoms nor the peasants is the marriage tie 
tume, however, is a heavy crown of«tfill black very much respected. The morals of the 
feathers placed upon the heail, resembling country are certainly relaxed. Better things 
the plumes of a hearse. iMius accoutred, the luiglit be expected, he thought, of the Boyards ; 
bndcsmauls take the hand of the bride, and but an hour’s conversation that evening at 
Iwl her slowly like a victim to the altar. On siq. per 'enlightened him. We are sorry to 
the way the procession, which is often very confirm liis testimon3\ Bussian commu- 
numerous, slops from time to time, for her nicatioii bas comipted good raannem. The 
to distribute alms to the l>oor. At the door story of Beppo wjis not very long ago repeated 
of the church she shakes off her compmiions ; h^re under peculiar circumstances. A husband 
and at is a point of etiquette that she should v'ent aw^ay from his y'oung wife for a year, 
walk, ^ Mr. Smiths informfoit expressed On his return he found her married again. 
It, in the attitude ofa saint to the seat pre- sho had procured by some meams a legal 
pared for her near the altar. Here tlie separation during his absence. He expos- 
bridegroom lueets her ; a few prayers are tulated, and brought the matter before the 
nad, their forefingers are hooked and courts. Grave judges pondered on the 

joined during the pronunciation of the a verdict was given for the wife, and 

blessing, they kiTO the back of the Papas the plaiutilT- husband w^as non-suited with 
chgnd, and are told that they are man and costs! o 

wife. * 


Once escaped from tlic church a scene of 

confusion ensues. The bridegroom takes his STARLIGHT IN THE GARDEN, 
bride by the hand, and runs back with her 

towardsljiis'house, pursued by her parents, and The Garden (by its ivied walls inclosed) 
friends, who pretend to try and overbike Beneath the witching of the night remains 
them. Not succeediu", and not desiring to tranced and breathless ; and, in dreauis reposed, 


succeed, they turn uikTu the relations of the white-waUed house, with blinded window- 

* brUegroom, and revuuge upon them the loss 

JhevSiave sufifered hv hlowi and strinea hke one vast pewj betwesu 

^ thc evening dusing the supper, by the a night m June 5 «.a yet ’Us sesreeJ, night, 

Mthsr tmd mother ol the new wife ; but rather a taint dusk — a languid day, 

oftener it becomes a romp among the young sleeping in heaven— the interOuent light 
peojplft, who take this opportunity to revenge Of Even and Morning, mat upon one way ; 
themselves .with impunity for any indignity And, all about the watchful sky, a bloom 
tl^y may have suifei’ed. Probably the] Of silver star-flowers fills the soft blue gloom. 


‘^^toiBrnoN, 


SftldMwid odovoul Uke « ghoBt| 

> iPouesB this indent garden utterly : 

.33bi grosfl'plota tmile beneath the etorry host l 
I ^The trees look oonsoious of the conscious sl^; 
.;jrhe:flowers, insphered in sleep, and dcir, and mlm, 
Seem holding at their hearts an infln^^e calm. 

£ven the old brick wall— that with the sun • 

Of many years has ripened like a fruit, 

In streaks of softened yellow, red, and dun, 

With broidery of gold lichens, that strike root 
In arid fissures — wears a face of rest, 

Hike one who blesses all things, and is blest. 

The empty vases on the terrace-walk, 

The pnth-wnys winding iiiidemeatli the trees, 

The moon-white fountains that aye stir and talk, 

The ivy’s dark and murmuring mysteries, 

And all the pale and quiet statues, seem 
Half shrouded in some bright and filmy dream. 

There ia a soul to-night in everything 
Within this garden, old, and green, and still : 

The Spirit of the Stars, with noiseless wing, 

Glides round about it, — and his ardours iill^ 

All things with life ; but most of all the flowers, 
Close sl'iiit, like maidens in enchanted towers. 

The sweet breath of the flower^ascends the air, 

And perfumes all the starry palace-gates, 

Climbing the vaulted heavens like a prayer . ^ 

The quickly answering star-light penetrates 
Between the close lids of the flowers, and parts 
Its way, and thrills against their golden hearts. 

• 

“Oh, bright sky-people!” say the flowers, “we 
know 

That we must pass and vanish like a breath 
Whenever the sharp winds shall bid us go ; 

And that your being hath no shade of death, 

But floats upon the az.urc stream of years, 

Lucid and smootli, where never end appears. 

“ And yet — oh, pardon the bold thought ! — we yearn ^ 
In love towards your distant orbs ; and we | 

Have quivered at your touch, and sighed to burn 
Our lives away in a long dream o(ye. 

Oh, let US die into your light — os hu^ 

Of sunset lapse, and faint, and interfuse ! 

“ Out of the mystery of the formless night 

We woke, and trembled into life's strange dawn, 
And felt thePair, and laughed against the light ; 

And soon our fragile souls will be withdrawn 
Like sighs into tlie wide air's emptiness : 

Yet sometimes of new life we dream and guess. 

“Millions of blossoms like ourselves, we feel, 

Have flashed before austere Eternity, 

And twined about the year's fast-running wheel, 

And drooped, aud faded to the quiet sky. 

We ore as dew in noon ; yet we aspire. 

Moth-like, towards your white, etherial lire.” 

And the stars answer— There is no true death : 
What seems to blight the green earth like a 
curse 

Is but a shade that briefly fluttereth, 

God-thrown upon the luminous universe, I 

To dusk the too great splendour. Therefore, flowers, \ 
Your souls shall incense all the endless hours. I 


“ Within' the light of piir unsettii^ day , 

Your withered blooms shall 'Voken, and expand 
More fair than now when set in earthly clay, 

Faai ripening to the grave in whklfye stand. 

The tender ghosts of hues and odours dead 
Are as the ground on wliich our nations tread.” 

At this, the flowers, as if in pleasure, stirr'd, 

And a new joy was born within the night : 

The wind breathed low its one primeval woril, 

Like some must ancieut secret on its flight ; 

And Heaven, and £arth,«an(l all things, seemed to 
kiss, 

Love-lost in many iningHiig sym)iathLcs. 


THE GKEAT SAHDLEWOHTH . , 
EXHIBITION. 

Last week my friend, Miss Clytemnestra 
Stanley, asked me to go with her and her 
sister, Miss Cordelia, to the Saddl^orth 
Great Exhibition, and to have a day’s holiday 
upon the Moors to^ gather bilberries. As 
1 am rather proud of Miss CJytemnestra’s 
regard, I felt flattered by her invitation, 
to say* nothing of wishing to see the Exhi- 
bition, of which I had heard wonders. 
One fine day last week we started early, to 
have a long day before us. The rjiiiwajr 
would have taken us within half a mile of the 
place, but we preferred going in our own 
conveyance— a light butcher’s cart, drawn by 
a mare of many virtues, but considerably 
more spirit than was desirable. 

Clytemnestra aud lier two sisters are 
dealers in fish .and game ; fine high-spirited, 
women, who live hy themselves, and scorn to 
have the shadow of a man near them. They 
have lived together for years. Miss Cordelia 
was taught to groom the mare and stable it 
down when she was so little that she liad to 
stand upon a stool to reach its neck. She is 
grow’n a fine tall young woman now, and 
nobody to look at her woidd suspect that she 
can not only groom her horse, but build a 
stable with her own hands if need be. They 
.nre three very remarkable women, but they 
would require an article all to themselves. 
How they came to be christened such mag- 
nificent names is a mystery I never was • 
told. 

Well, we started with many injunctions 
from the eldest sister to take care of our- 
selves. Miss Adeliza seemed to consider us 
as gijldy young creatures who would be sure 
to ^et into mischief— aud she could not go 
along with us, as she had to attend to the 
scaling of a fine cod arid the boiling of a pecif 
of shrimps — after stuffing an armful of cloaks ' 
I into the cart behind us, and enquiring whether*-^ 
we had recollected to take money miough, she 
allowed us to depart, watdhing Tis all the way 
down the street. Olytexnuestrsi drove. She 
>vas accustomed to it. 

The Saddleworth district,” ns it is called, 
lies on the confines of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. The high road runs along the edge 
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a vallej, ^urToanded (m. all; sides I might take refuge to hide himself. A sharti 
a /^byriuth of hills, the ridges Ibnmug a turn andasuddim deseest Inrought ns to a 
combination^of perspective whidl seems more little wayride house of entertasomeiLt lying 
like the clouds at sunset, than things of solid in a hollow under the. high road, and not 
laud. Above the high road, along a steep to be seen belbre. Th& is Bills o^ 
embankment, is the railway, and the hills a place of ^reat resort, in spite of its lon^ 
rise steep on the other side of it. The railway, lines 3. Some yeais ago it was the sceiM 
with the electric telegraph the high road, of a ghastly murder. An old man and his 
the canal, and the river, run side by side, son lived there together. • It was then, as 
within the breadth of a hun^^ed yards of each it is now, a wavside inn, ^d wm their own 
other. The- country^ is very thinly popu- pro])erty ; it had been in their fisxnily -to 
lated, and except when the mills are loose, generations. The son was married, and had 
there is an oppressive sense of loneliness. At two children, but he did not live with his 
every turn the hills shut out the world more wife, as he had a romantic attachment to his 
and more, until it seems a wonder how we father, ami would not live away from him. 
evN 3 r got here, or how ^ o ai’e ever to get out. They kept no servant. One day the son 
The road is not level for a yard together, and went out to buy some flour and groceries, 
every step brings us deeper amongst the Some acquaintance in the town ashed him 
hills. It is an intensely manufacturing dis- to stay awhile and rest. He said, ‘‘No; 
trictfthe streams irom the hills making a he had met some Irish tramps on his road, 
^eadid water power. Maguifleent cotton going towards their house, and he was afraid 
mills, Io(^dug more like palaces than places the old msui might be put about with them 
of industry, with bejfUtifrd villa-lik(‘ rcsi- — he must make haste home to help him.’* 
dences at short distances from them, belong- The 'next da}', pt‘opie calling at the house 
ing to the proprietors, arc to be seen in ml found the son lying just within the doorway 
directions ; in the most picturesque situa- with his head all beaten to ])ioces, and the 
tious, and often in places w’here it would things hehadbroughtbomewithhimsaturated 
seem impossible for a mill to stand. These with blood. He had been killed, apparently, 
mills, as well as the residences, aie built of as h^ entei'ed. The old man was lying dead 
white stone, and are flve or six stories high, upon the kitchen liearth, covered with Mghtful 
with tall spire-like diinmeys ; they aie all wounds. The murdereis have never been 
full of costly machinery. Clusters of grey heard of ; and now, most likely, never will 
stone cottages for the work-people arc scat- 1)^?. The house still belongs to the same 
tered about ; but neither the mills nor family. 

the cottages seem to take up any room, nor Tiie first person we saw on our arrival was 
do they break the loneliness and silence of the widow of the son, now an old w^oman, 
the scene. The amount of capital in- but erect and alert. She was extremely 
vested within a compass of six miles round kind and friendly ; but I fancied that she 
Ashton and Stayley Ihidge is something looked .as if she had seen a horror which 
wonderful. had })Ut a (]es})prfitlon between her and the 

We passed through the village of Mosslcy, rest of the worul. She lives with her sou 
which seems cut out of tlie rock, and is inha- aiul Lis w ife ; the son a handsome, sensible- 
bited entirely by A’ork-people— “ hands ” as looking man, and his wife the very ideal of a 
they are called. One small village rejoices in comely iiiutr,on— calm, kind, sensible, with 
the name of “ Down-at-the-Bottom,” another mellow bcajuty ; she seemed to spread a 
is called “Herod,” consisting of sc«attered motherly peace and comfort around her. 
houses, above our head and below our feet. There was much bustle going on, for parties 
The changing shadows on. the hills and the of country holiday-makei's were there ; but 
ileep clear purple mist that filled the valley, nothing seemed to disturb her calm hos- 
did not hinder the view, but gave it u strangely pitality. She was very fond of Cfy temnestra 
soleiuu aspect. No human life or human and her sisters, whom she had known for 
bustle seemed able to assert itself — the silence yeai's, so that our coming wr^s hailed with 
of natuic swallowed it up. Our plan wiis to delight. The best of cveiy thing -was set 
go to ililU o'Jocks,” about three miles from I>efure us* to cat, and though 1 could not 
Saddleworth, dine tliere, and then walk ftqf'oss suppress a shudder at finding myself on the 
the moor to the Exhibition. very spot where the old man had lain, yet, 

* Gradually all signs of human life disap- as the Kitchen looked bright and cheerful, and 
peared, and after ;i.3ceuding a steep hill, no traces of the tragedy were visible, I tried 
, overhanging a precipice williout any poriq^et not to think of it. 

wall to Jceep us from falling ovei', we After dinner, we set off over the hill-side, 
upon n wild tract of moorland, with which was in full bloom with the heather, 
peeep crags ^wering high above our heads, Numbers of children and country people who 
^d huge blocks of grey rock lying about, had come from many miles rouna were 
l^e masses of the solidest luasoury over- swarming amongst the rocks, picking hii- 
tl^oivn ; not a habitation in sight, <july the berries for sale. It was a lovely day and a 
us in more tdosely than evcor. lovely scene. As far as the eye coold , 

It looked the tvevy spot where a murderer there was not a habitation ,in sight ; a dfli^ I 




THE GREAT EADPI^OBTH EXHIBXTIOI^. 


yiiXisy i&y at our feet, and acroaa it weira| 
ilKd JiuilB rising in long ridg^ the breaks in 
them disclosing further rii^es of other hills 
bejond, and again beyond those, formiM a 
singular series of perspective distances, over 
whl^ the de^ blue shadows tshiRed and 
varied continuaUy. It was hard to believojbhat 
such a thing as a town, or any congregation of 
human dw^ings had there an existence, and 
it was certainly a most unlikely locality in 
which to seek for an Exhibition. 

After descending the hill, at the foot of 
the rock .called “ Pots and Pans,” we saw 
a liittle island of stone houses lying away 
before us, in the hollow of some hills, which 
rose in an amphitheatre above them. This 
was the village of Saddleworth ; and, after 
a quai’ter of an hour’s further walking across 
some r<^ugh fields, "we had reached the end of 
our journey. Saddleworth is two straggling 
streets of shops and cottages ; the ground 
BO abrupt and irregular that the back door 
of one house will be often on a, level with 
the top story of another. It is chiefly in- 
habited by the work-people of the neighbour- 
ing mills. A railway station lias, witliin the 
last few years, brouglit it iijjJ^ the direct line 
from Manchester to Leeils. 

ExnIBITIo^, in great letters over a door, 
tolo us we yere before the object ot* our 
search. Ascending a dark, narrow, wooden 
staircase, we paid our shillings on the 
topmost step, and found ourselves standhsg 
plump face to fiice with the wonders of the 
place. 1 felt curious to sec the sort of people 
who would be gathered in that out-pf-tlie- 
world spot. They were not ‘‘ niill-hautls,” 
hut quite a differeut class ; people who, most 
likely, had cloth looms of their own at home — 
for in Yorkshire there is still very much of 
this domestic manufacture going ou. The 
men buy their yarn, get it dyed for them, 
and weave it up in their own houses. They 
then take thew^eb of cloth on their shoulders, 
and either go with it about tlTe country to 
sell it, or else take it to the cRth Hall at 
Leeds or Huddersfield, and disjiose of it there 
ou mjirkct-day. Thei'e was something t,ouch- 
ing in the good-humoured stupidity with 
wiiich the<* looked upon the objects they had 
never seen before, and the intelligent greeting 
they gave to whatever was fiimiliar. 

The Exhibition had no specific feature ; 
but, in the care and taste with which the 
various objects were aiTangcd, it gave evi- 
dence that those who had presided over 
its gettin" up had not grudged trouble. The 
articles liad chiefly been contributed by 
families connected 'with the district, who 
must have dismantled their houses and 
drawing-rooms of some of their moat valu- 
able adornments; and this gave a certain 
spirit of good intention and kind-hearted- 
ness to tlie whole afiair, which was the 
reiai,l charm of it. The object, 1 was told, is 
to recitiit the finals of the Mechanics’ In- 
atltute^ which (as is no wonder) are a in very 


kngtdshinff state* The diht i^oom contained 
several piaster cests and^ basts of every 
species of phrenological development — great 
men, murderers, and criminals oweiy degree ; 
and there was also the cast of that unhappy 
wuth with the enlarged head, who seems to 
have been sent to die of water on the brain for 
the especial interest of science ; for his eflSgy is 
to be seen either cast or engraved in all places 
where the “ human skull divine ” is treated 
of. Clytemnestra was much attracted in this 
room by the bust of Sftr Isaac Newton, and 
the anatomical preparation of a horse’s head ; 
but the real interest of the party was not 
excited until we entered a room where there 
were some cjises of stuffed birds, not vqjy 
rare ones ; but such as may be seen in Eng- 
land. Here the little girl whom we had i 
brought with us from Bills o* Jacks, came 
beaming up with the exclamation that she 
found some real moor-ganie in a glass case, 
and a fox, that looked as if he was alive ! ” 
This sharp, bright httle child of twelve 
years old — who had lived on the moors all 
her life, and had never been further from 
home tlian to Ashton, which to her seemed 
a great metropolis — took no sort of interest in 
the pictures, and bronzes, and statuettes, and 
other fine things, but greeted the objects she* , 
knew, with a burst of enthusiasm. The only 
novelty she seemed to care about, was an 
ostrich egg, which she spoke of just as the 
people in the Arabian Nights’ spoke of the 
x’oe’s egg. Clytemnestra — an excellent judge 
of game — pulled me to come and look at some 
lovely ptarmigans, and the most beautiful 
grouse she ever saw. Certainly they were 
excellently well preserved and stuflfed ; but 
amongst so many novelties I did not expect 
they would have attracted one who sees grouse 
professionally every day of the season: I 
suppose it was like recognising the face of a 
friend in a strange place, • 

One room was filled with electrical and 
philosophical apparatus. A crowd of people 
wrere looking at them as if they had been 
implements of sorcery ; whilst one, a placid, 
good-natured countryman w’as preparing to 
be “ electrified his missus ” .sitting by with 
an air that seemed to say he deserx’^ed what- 
ever he might be bringing on himself. 

In the machinery-room there w^ere a few 
beautiful models : n knitting-machine in full 
force, which turned out bcaulifulliy knitted 
grey stockings : and a sewing-machine, which 
was* even a greater innovation than the other. 
This appeared to be ' an attractive room.^ 
There were .some tolerable pictures, w'hicli the 
people admired when the subjects were things 
they understood or had seen before — whatever ‘ ‘ 
was absolutely new, nobody appgai*€cl to care 
about. A hall was fittea up with curious 
old furniture, cawed csibinets, ^Id armour, 
tapestry, &c. — ^all arrauged in a very tasteful 
manner — ^whilst an organ or seraphine, wliich 
was constantly played, made this the centre 
of attraction. Articles for salp were laid aeUt 






i|L tW centre of one room, mad a collectSm of for ns^ for she had began to feel eome 
/wlmt eome think ourioeities, and others givings about irar caiiabihti^es of taking ^caire 
, rubbish, wiis arranged along one aide of the of ourselves. She had a comfortable aa|]^jr 
room. Anrid the medley of carvedL ivory ready for us, and when she had heard our ad*- 
boxes, Chinese mandarins, and black-letter ventures, she declared, with an emphatic 
books, one pair of curiosities elaborately shake of her head, that the little Jezebel of h 
labelled attracted me ; the shoe and patten mare should go through a course of band 
of a certain Mrs. Susannah Dobson, or woric before she trusted her to go anywhere 
some such name, the daughter of her father without her again. / 

and mother, whose names were inscribed. Thus we accomplished one object of out 
She died — ^the label told us how many years expedition. We liad seen the Great Saddle^ 
ago, and also that a monument to her memory worth Exhibition ; but the pranks of the 
had been erected in her parish church 1 the mare liad prevented us from bringing home 
old lady was doubtless a notability in her day, a single bilberry. 

and we saw how people walked in pattens 


when they were ingenious inventions. 

‘By this time we had gone pretty well 
through the Exhibition, and prepared to 
retrace our stops over the rock}' moor. That 


DEAD RECKONING AT THE 
MORGUE. 


retrace our stops over the rocky moor. That On the island of the city of Paris, stands 
strange wild district seems to lie apart from the Palace of Justice, with its numerous 
all ine world, but in some of the scattered courts of law and echoing Hall of the Lost 
cottages there are liistories going on, beside Footsteps des Pa>8 perdv^) ; its near 

which the incidents ip a French novel arc and necessary neighbour, the Prison of the 
tame. There are men and women, too, who go ( ?om/icrgerie, once vomiting indiscriminately 
about looking quite rougli and natural, who into the guillotine-cart crime and innocence ; 
have had incidents in their past liVles that ; the Holy Chapel, that marvel of Gothic 
one woulil have thought must inevitably have architecture; tlie^great flower market, which, 
\iu*ecked any existeuce for ever — but it seems with its rival on the Place de la Made- 
, that fancy goes for a great deal in these leiiie, supplies all Paris with bouquets ; the 
matters. Tlie matter-of-fact prosaic manner Prefecture of Police, where strangers must go 
in which I was told some of the most startling or send, if for no other purpose thfin to have 
incidents one could well listen to, Jistonished their piissports ij)dorse(i ; the great cathedral 
me even more than the things themselves, of N6tre Dame, alone worthy of a pilgri- 
‘When we once more reached Bills o’ Jacks, we mage ; the hospital of the Hdtel Dieu, always 
hail only time to have tea ; for the evenings dedicated to humanity, and once called by 
soon begin to close in, and our road home that name, when the virtue was scarce in 
was not made for travelling in darkness. Paris ; and, not the least curious, though, to 
Our return home did not seem likely to be as the majority of siglit-seers. perliaps the least 
successful as our coming out ; for the little agreeable, the Morgue, or “ dead-house.” 
jade of a mare — who had had nothing to do Why the Morgue is so designated, few 
but eat coni and enjoy lun-self — chose to be except philologists can tell. According to 
excited at finding herself in a strange place, Vaugelas, morgue is an old i''roiich word sig- 
and to be startled by the sound of the tailing nifyiug face ; and it is still used to express a 
water, and began to plunge and dance in a consequential look orhaughty manner reflected 
way that Clytemnestra called playful. She from the couiftenance. In former times there 
made as many excuses for her as a mother used to be ^ small lobby just within the en- 
might for a spoiled child ; but the two facts trance to all the prisons which, in France, was 
remained — ^thatl was a rank coward and that called the morgue; because it was there that 
the road for the first two miles was down a the gaolers cxamitied the morgue or face of 
hill that was awkward enough wlien we came each prisoner before he was taken* to his cell, 
up it in the morning. So Cordelia good- that he might bo reoogiiised in case of at- 
naturedly walked with me to the bottom; tempted evasion. At a later period, it was in 
although I am sure it must have tiied the pa- these ante-chambers that the bodies of such 
tience of both sisters to see me frightened at as were found dead in the steets or elsewhere, 
what ihey did every day. When we were were exposed, for recognition, to the gaze of 
once more fairly seated in the cart, I was the public, who peeped at them through a 
told that the more had been kept without wicket in the prison door. In Paris, the 
Vork and on an extra allowance of corn for geneial place of exposure was in the lower 
three or four days, “ in order that she gaol or morgue of the prison of the great 
-might be quite fresh for us ! ” It was uu- ChA.telet, and the principal regulations to be 
|w^fril of me, but how tliivnkfully would obwrved in [tyins effect to the measure weiw 
Jjpave changed hir for a sc<Jat 0 cart-horse set forth in a police onlinance of the ninth 
;^ithoat anyi im^ination, and with much of the month IlorSal^ in the year eight, which 
less corn! The lights were gleaming on the means the twenty-eighth of April, eighteen 
hill aides as we jjsissed along, and the dusk hundred, as follows ; — 
had long set in before we arrived homo, and As soon as a corpse was brought to tot 
found Adeliza looking anxiously up the stwet' lower gaol, it was to be exposed ta |sri9lie 
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an tbe Tespectdue tb deKteitoy sffid 
wrapriat^ cktheaof the deceased haiiglng 
hiMifc it,' and it was thus to remain for three 
days* ’ In ease of the body being recognised, 
1;hoee, who identified it were to make their 
d^olaration before the nm^slrate of the 
'quarter, or the nearest commissary of police, 
;au*t he Laving furnished the necespary uaper, 
'the prefect of police would give an order for 
the deliveiy of the remains and their hiter- 
noent in the usual manner. Those who 
claimed the corpse were expected, if it was in 
their power, to pay the expenses attendant 
upon finding and exposing it, an«i* were al- 
lowed to have the clothes and oilier eilects 
found upon the deceased. All the reports 
relating to the bodies taken to the lower gaol 
as well as the orders of interment, were to 
be inscribed in a register kept for that pur- 
pose at the prefecture of i»olicc ; and a similar 
book was to be kept at tlie lower gaol itself, 
in which, day by day, were to be inscribed the 
admission of <lead bodies, their ^ii^pearance, 
the presumed cause of death, ami the date of 
their removal. When fragments of a corpse 
were fished out of the Seine, tliose •who dis- 
covered them were to give intimation of 
the fact to the nearest commissary of police, 
who was to take the same stops with re- 
gard to them as if the body had been Aund 
entire. 

This ordinance remained in force for four 
years ; but it being then thought advisable 
to have a building expressly <le voted to the 
exposure of the dcjul, the jireseiit Morgue 
was constructeil close to tlie north-eastern 
extremity of the bridge of Saint Micfiel, on 
the Marclie Neuf. N() change took jilace in 
the regulations above eiteil, nor lias any 
material alteration been made in them since 
the promulgation of the original ordinance. 

The establishment of the Morgue was par- 
tioulivrly intended to apply to that class of 
persons, respecting whose habits of lifo and 
place of abode it was dithcult t!b obtain sucli 
inlbrma.tion as would enable tli6 authorities 
to register their deaths in a proper manner ; 
and thtf object which tlie administration 
hoped to attain by the institution, was that 
of uuiverajil identification. Tliis has never 
been altogether possible, but great progress 
has been made towards it. I’or instance, in 
the year eigbteeii hundred and thirty, tlie 
proportion ol‘ bodies reijognised was not more 
than four out of ten, while at present they 
amount to nine-tenths of the whole number 
exposed ; with this material addition that, 
whereas the bodies formerly remained for the 
full .period prescribed by law, and sometimes 
even exceeded it, the average time within 
which recognition now takes place is little 
mcxre than twenty-four hours. 

This information, with what will further be 
detailed, was communicated to me in a very 
business-like, and 1 had almost said, a very 
pleasant manner, by Monsieur Baptiste, the 
ittteiUigent greffier or clerk of the Morgue. 


' lAv " ihysterioiaa diwippiafiance df a^entle- 
maii,’* or lady, such as with* us pixiducea an 
advertisement in the Times, Was the cause of 
my “looking in” one fine sunny ifldining while 
on my way, by the TOute which most people 
take, to N6tre Dame. 1 was simply passing 
along the Mai-cho Neuf when, from the open 
door of a wine-shop, three or four men in 
blouse«, accompanied by a woman, suddenly 
rushed out, and exclaiming louilly, “ Ah ! it is 
he then ! ” ran hastily across the street and 
dashed into the Morgec. 1 had often glanced, 
with an involuntary shudder, at the cold* 
looking vault-like building, and had always 
hurried onward ; but on this occasion a feel- 
ing of curiosity made me pause. I asked 
myself who it was that had excited the sudacn 
emotion which i had just witnessed 'i and, as 
I put tlie question, 1 found I was proceeding 
to answer it by following those who 1 1^(1 no 
doubt were the relatives or friends ot some 
one newly discovered. 

Passing through wide carriage gate, I 
entered a large vestibule, and, turning to the 
left, saw before me tbe Exposition^ 

wliere ko many ghastly thousands, the victims 
of accident or tjrimc, had been brought for 
identification after death. It was separated 
from the vestibule by a strong bariier. which , 
supporti^l a range of uiu ight bars, jilaced n 
few inches apart and reaching to the ceiling, 
and through the intiTsticos everything within 
could be distinctly seen ; this barrier ran 
the whole length of the chamber, liividing 
it into two nearly equal parts. It had need 
to have been strong, if the grief of all who 
j)rea.sed against it had equalled the passionate 
sorrow of the woman w ho now clung to the 
bar in her frenzied eageniess to clasp the 
dead. I soon leaiTit, from her own sobbing 
voice, that it was her son. The facts attending 
his exposure w'ore of every-day occurrence : 
he had been fished out olithe Seine, and there 
he lay, livid and swollen ; but, whether he 
had accidentally fallen into the riv.. *.*, or had 
committed suicide, there seeiiied to he nothing 
to show. So at least it appeared to me ; 
but the mother of the drowned man — he wa.s 
under twenty, and she herself had scarcely 
passed middle age — ^thought otherwise; ftft* 
every now and then she moaned forth a 
female name, wddcli the fi-ierids who stood 
beside her endeavoured to hush, and from 
this I inferred that the deceased had proba- 
bly ^cted under one of those impulses of 
jealbusy which, when it does not seek the 
life of a rival, resolves to suppress its own^ 
But, come by his death how lie might, the 
identification was complete, and defeatured 
as he was, his mother found the sad task 
no difficulty. Indeed, the manner df exposure 
offers every facility for •recognition. The 
clothes are hung up over the corpse in such 
a manner that they can bo rea<lily recognised. 
The body itself is placed on a “dark slab^ 
slightly inclining towards the sjiectator, -with 
the head resting upon a sort of desk or 






Ittw^blbdc cowred wHii zino; flo tfeftlftlie 
fimttures are cleiuHy^ to be eeen beneatb tbe 
lig iit, which oonies in from wizidowe high np 
iiL the wall Heiiiud the corpse. There a tap 
sa.the wall for taming on water, which rime 
off by a small gutter at the loot cf the slab. 
This is all. 

It was only after extreme persuasion that 
the mother of the deceased suffere<l herself to 
be Jed away from the Mozgue to her dwelling 
opposite. One of the party remained behind. 
I He, tfx>, had ictatiliedfthe body as that of his 
i cousin ; and, upou his declamtioii, tlie grejfier 
proceeded to draw up the document, which 
was to be taken to the commissioners of 
pohoe before the body could be removed 
from the building, although it was now with- 
drawn &'Om the saUe d^esoposition and placed 
in aikoldter apartment. Perceiving that 1 
hn^md in the vestibule after tlie departure 
of 'itSe cousin, Monsieur Ilaptiste accosted 
me, and civilly conjectured that, as 1 was 
alone, perhaps it would afibrd me some 
"amusemeut ” to see that part of the buihl- 
ing which was not usually shawn to the public. 
He placed himself* entirely at my dispoii^ltlon. I 
accepted his courtesy with many thanks ; and. 
Laving crossed the vestibule, he opened a door 
. .on the xigiit hand, and introduced me into the 
office over which he presided. “ Here,” he said, 
witli a slight floui*ish of Lis hand, ^^ull the 
important forms attendant upou the several 
entries and departures were filled up by 
himself — a function which, he knew he need 
not assure me, was a highly responsible one. 
To discover a dead bod}',” he added, “ was a 
sufficiently simple xirocess — to dagueixeotyj>e 
it in pen and ink wiis another. Even if that 
saUe d'expositio^i did not exist, Monsieur, 
here,” he exclaimed, tapping an enormous 
Ibiio with brazen Glas(>s, ^'oould be seen, 
in my own handwriting, all the ]»roots 
neoeasary for establishing a secure identili- 
cation.” 

I ventured to suggest, with humility — for I 
was a stranger in Paris — that some imjiedi- 
iztent might be ofibred to this mode of giving 
g^eral satisiaction, in the i>ossible fact tluit 
the relations of at least one-half of the uufor- 
Ifaunate people whose bodies were taken to the 
Morgue might not be able to read. 

“ llien,” rqilied Monsieur Haptiste, un- 
dauntedly, “ 1 would read my description to 
those poor- 

Of course, it w^s not for me to do^t the 
skill of the worthy little greffier, but 1 (X>uLd 
, noFt help ffincymg — from a certain recollection 
of the portraiture of passports — tiiat it was 
<piite as well the hall of exposure and identi- 
' hoatiem did exist. However, 1 made no com- 
xnent updb ^onsieur Baptiste's triumphant 
lejoinder, and we^passed on. 

Jkpart frofii a little pleasant personal vanity, 
I ib^d Monsieur Baptiste a very iiitelligeut 
0Dii&pa»ifi>ii. From the office he conducted me 
to the d'autopde (dissectdng-room), m 
which were two dissoctmg tables, one of them 


Bi^piied with a 

tasunicating witb a stoye ^ 
apartment. Beyond, this was tb^ 
(coach-house) contahiing ,the waggQ|i*iffiapedi 
beilnae, which conveyed to the oetnetery-r^ 
without slio^v, and merely i^ouded in a 
coarse cloth-— such bodies as were eit^^ uu* 
claimed or unrecognised. The next chamber 
was called the sSda de lavogcj or washing-' 
room. It was flagged all over and simplied 
with a large stone trough, in whidh the mothep 
of the persons brought in were washed ; it 
served also for sluicing the bodies. Siqiiiariy 
i flagged throughout was another apartments 
; the mile de degagenient, or private rooin^ 
situated between the ealU de lavage and ttm 
saMe d'expoeition, where tcmporaiily depo^ 
sited on stone tables*— out of the reach cf 
! insects, from whose attacks they were pro- 
j tected by a covering of prepared cloth — lay th(S 
I bodies of those who had been identifled, such 
! us were in too advanced a stage of decompo- 
sition to admit of recognition, and such as 
wor<iidestiifed for iuterment. Tlie last apart- 
ment in the Moi'gue that remains to be 
noticed, but which 1 did not enter, was tfle 
eoniLles, a sort of gaiTct, in which that one of 
the two atteudaiAs slept, whose duty it is to 
X)uss the night on the premises ; his sleep 
being very frequently d'lsturbed by fresh 
ajTivuls. 

** And how many admissions take (dace in 
U\c Morgue, in the course of tlie year ? ” 1 
iiKjuired of Monsieur Bax>tiste. 

Faith,” replied he, shrugging his should- 
ers, “ of one kind or other, there is scarcely 
a sin^e day without something fresh. Ob- 
serve, Monsieur, they do not come in regu- 
larly. Not at all. Sometimes w'e ai'e quite 
empty for days ; and then, again, we are 
crowded to such a degree as scarcely to bo 
able to lind room for ail that arrive. In the 
extremes of the seasons — the height of sum- 
mer ainl the depth of W'inter — the numbers 
are the grea^st. But if Monsieur is curious 
to know thu precise facts, I shall Lave great 
X>leasure in informing liim.” 

Thereupon Monsieur Ba^diste invited me 
once more to enter his office ; and, liaviug 
accommodated me with a seat, he^appealed to 
the brazen clas^ied volume to coirect his sta- 
tistics, oiffi communicated to me the following 
particulars. 

The Morgue, he said, was supplied not oulv 
from tlie forty-eight quarCiers into whicn 
Paris is divided ; but received a considerable 
share from Uie seventy-eight eommunea of the 
OayUiem, or townships within the jurisdiptiou 
of the capital ; from the communes of Sevr^, 
Saint Cloud, and Meudon ; from Argeuteuil, 
Saint Germain, and irom other places borderujg 
on the river. The average number per aimdm 
amounted to three hundred and ^sixty-four, 
which Monsieur Baptiste arranged as tbllows : 
iaoludiug the separate fragments of dead 
bodies, which he rated at eleven entries, there 
were broug^^heaai4, thirty-eight chUdrev^ 
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tiyiiafertwtly hatstj 'twemty-^au: t’hat htA refteliod 
tk^ toll teisiii, aad of adultM two htindred 
‘iSbj4‘ thirty-eight men and fifty-one woftieii. 
He ^Ifivided file two last into four category. 
Off weeret homicides, there were the bodies of 
three men and* two- women ; of%uch as had 
di^ .from sickness or very suddenly, tli\jr<Jy" 
fdur ihen and eleven women ; of the acci- 
4entally hurt where death had supervened, 
Sftxty-six men ami four women ; and of sui- 
eideS, the large number of one hundred and 
thirty men and thirty-five women. 

I remarked that tire disproportion between 
the sexes was much greater tlian I bad 
imagined ; indeed I had rather expected that 
the balance would have inclined the other 
way. 

‘‘If Monsieur would permit me,” said the 
polite llaptisie, “ I would cause him to olwerve 
that men have more reasons for committing 
suicide than women ; or, if this be disputed, 
that they are less tenacious of existence than 
the other sox, wlio understand .that their 
mission is to bear. A woman’s liope, Monslleiir, 
is almost as strong :ts lier love, often they are 
the same. But a man ! helbre tlie fact of 
adversity he turns pale ; tin; p.'dn of the pre- 
sent is intolerable to him ; in preference to 
that, ne severs ties which a woman shiKhlers 
to think of breaking. A w’^onian never'fofgets 
that her children are a part of hcraell ; a. 
man frequent] V considers them a mere acci-| 
dent.” • I 

“ But, after all,” I remarked, “ the sum j 
tot«nl which you have named ap])fiarH tome; 
not enormous, considering the exte^ifc ofi 
Baris and its dependencies, the number of its | 
inhnbitaiils, and,” I addled, alter a short i 
pause, “ the impressionable character of the * 
people.” I 

“ Tliat observation wouM be perfectly j 
just,” returned Monsieur Baptiste, “if all j 
who met with violent deaths in Baris were ; 
trans]jorted to the Moi-gue. But the fact is j 
dilicrent. Those chietly — I might almost say ! 
those only — are brought here, wlfose place of' 
abode is unknown in the quarter where tliey | 
are found. The persons accidentally kille<l j 
at woi k, a 'proportion of those wlio are run i 
over or in^urcMl by animals, the victims ofi 
poison, 02- charcoal, or hanging, or duels, have ■ 
ibr the most part a fixed residence, and to 
bring them to the Morgue for identification 
would be unnecessary. Even such'fts try the 
water, and they furnish the msjority of crises 

S th'ia act being the least preiueilitated), have 
lomes or the dwellings of friends or niiiaters 
to which they are conveyed by witnesses of 
the deed. It is the solitary, homeless suicide, 
who, in the middle of the night leaps from 
the parapet of the bridge, and is found in the 
me^nes of the ^lets d^s mortiS (the dead-nets) 
that eomes to this establishment. That this 
is a fact the general returns officiall}" declare ; 
for the number of drowned persons who are 
exposed in the Morgue are only one-sixth 
of those whose remams are taken to Iheir 


own ^welliagB ; and ]mpoKtt<Mi 4s ex.^ 
ceeded in most of the other senses.” 

I ventured to suppose that wheiro every- 
thing was so mcthodioally orderid, aome ap- 
proxiraation as to the cause of the numepous 
suicides — the last scene of which was wit^ 
nessed in the Morgue — ^had been arrived at in 
Die establishment. Monsieur Baptiste told 
nie I was right. Diligent inquiry, volimtaiy 
information, and conjecture based upon loni^ 
tjxpmence, had, he believed, arrived very 
nearly at the truth, and these cauclusioBta 
were thus set forth. 

Taking one hundred and sixty-nine for the 
annual aggregate, the number uf men y^3X> 
committed suicide in a state of insanity or de- 
lirium, was twenty-two ; of women eiglit. 
account of domestic trouble, the numbers wem 
eighteen and six ; of drunkenness, fifteen and 
two ; of misery, thirteen and four ; of disgi^t of 
life, eleven and three ; of disappointed lov * ten 
and three ; of misconduct, eight and two ; of 
incurable maladies, eight and one ; dread of 
judicial investigation, seven and one ; em- 
bezzlement and defalcations, six and one ; 
while on account of causes that could not be 
ascertained or guessed at there remained 
sixteen men and five women. 

It appeared from what Monsieur Baptiste • 
further stated, that self-activity in procuring 
Die means of death was much greater in the 
men than the women. 

“ A w^oman, Monsieur,” said the 
“ when she has made up her mind to die, 
chooses the speediest and most passive form 
of self-destruction. Shrinking from the 
thoughts of blood, she seldom employs fire- 
arijis or a sharp instrument — these are a man's 
weapons; for tlic»se who shoot themselves, 
we liavcj ten men and only one woman ; by 
the knife three men alone ; it is merely on 
the stage that a w^ornan uses the dagger, la 
suffocation by the fumqs of charcoal — ^tho 
e:ihie8t deatli known — the women exceed thie 
men, the iiunihers being three and two ; .in 
cases of drowning, the general proportion 
holds twenty-six women aiul ninety-seven 
men selecting that mode of death. Sixteen 
men and two women hang themselves, faiir 
men and three women Dirow themselves iron# 
high ]>hices, two men end their lives hy 
poison ; and in this way, Monsieur, the sum 
total is made up.” 

“ I have,” 1 said, “ but one mora 'question 
to asl^ now. What is the period of life at 
wliiCh suicide is most frequent ? ” 

“ A man’s tendeniJy to shorten his days,” ^ 
replied Monsieur Baptiste, “is principally 
developed between tlie ages of twenty and 
fifty ; it is irtrongesb in woman before she 
reatfiies thirty, dliaiukhes from^tlfbt age to 
forty, subsides still more i^thin the next ten 
years, revives again for another adecade, and 
Dien becomes almost extinct. Old men 
become weary of life towards its close mush 
oftener than women. la that wdle 
tion 1 hove seen m one yeai* the white ham 
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otfptf r luen of ciUghty, mofe, or less : 
woi^en never iti^>re tLan two. Ab 


wbiaaen never mrire t^n two. ah, jJiOTwieur, 
M6rg:«e is not a very gay place to live in, 
t)Ut it is a great teacher.^’ r 
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A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER xxxvrn. 

I SHALL not try to relate the particulars of 
the great civil war between King Charles the 
First and the, Long Parliament, which lasted 
nearly four years, and a full account of which 
would fill many large hooka. It was a sad 
thing that Englishmen shouhl once more be 
fighting against Englislnneii <ni Engliah 
ground ; but, it is some consolation to know 
3iJit on both sides there was great humanity, 
forbearance, and honour. The aoldim's of the 
Parliament wore far more remarkable for 
good qualities than the sol (lid's of the 
King (many of whom fought for ruere pay 
without mucli caring for the cause) ; but those 
of the nobility and gentry who wore on the 
King’s side were so brave, and so faithful to 
him, that their conduct cannot but command 
our highest admination. Among these were 
great numbers of Catholics, who took the 
loyal side because the Queen was so strongly 
of their persuasion. 

The King might have distinguished some 
of these gallant spirits, if he liad been as 
generous a spirit himself, by giving them the 
command of his army. Instead of that, liow- 
cver, true to his old high notions of I'oyalty, 
ho entrusted it to his two nephew's, Princh 
llLTEiiT and pRTXCK Maurici:, wlio were of 
royal blood, and c.ame oi er from abroad to 
help him. It uiigliL liavo bei^n better for him 
if they had stayed away, since Prince Ru jiert 
was an impetuous liot-headed fellow, wdiose 
only idea was to dash into battle at all times 
and seasons, ivnrl lay about him. 

The genertil-in- 4 'hief of the Parliamentary 
army was the Earl of Essex, a gentleman of 
honour and an excellent sohher, A little 
while before the war broke out, there had been 
some rioting at Westminster between certain 
oilicious law students and noisy soldiers, and 
the shopkeepers and their apprentices, and the 
general people in the streets. At that time the 
King's friends called the crowd, Roundheads, 
beciiiise the apprentices wore short hair ; the 
crowd, in I’eturu, called their opponents 
Cavalier', meaning that they w'ere a bluster- 
ing set, wlio Y^^etcnded to be very rqilitary. 
These two words now began to be lu^fed to 
distinguish the two skies in the civil war. 
The Royalists also called the Parliamentary 
men Rebels and Rogues, while the Parlia- 
mentary men called tAe?n Malignants, and 
BDpke of*themselves as the Godly,* the Honest, 
And so fortfi. " 

' * The wart broke out at Portsmouth, where 
double traitor Goring had again gone 
dyer to the King and was besieged by the 
P'arlidinentary troops. Upon this, the King 
proclaimed the Earl of Essex and the officera 


serving under Kim, traitors, and called u|?(j»n 
Ills loyal snybet^J io i^eet him in .arms at 
Nottingham bn the twenty-fifth of 
But his loyal subjects came about Kim 111 
scanty numbers, and it was a windy gloomy, 
day, and tl e Royal Standard, got blown down, 
anjj the whole affair was very melancliolj^.. 
The chief engiigements after this, took plaa,e 
in the vAle of the Red Horse near Banbury, 
in Wiltshire, at Brentford, at Devizes, at 
Chalgrave Field (where Mr. Hampden was 
so sorely wounded while fighting at die head 
of his men, that he died within a week)^ at 
Tewkesbury (in which battle Lord FaXiK- 
LAKD, one of tne best noblemen on the King’s 
side, was killed), at Leicester, at Naseby, at 
Winchester, at Marston Moor near York,, at 
Nevrcastlft, and in many other parts of 
England and Scotland. These battles were 
attended with various successes. At one 
time the King was victorious ; at another time 
the PiU'li.'iment. But almost all tlm gi'eat 
and busy towns wei-e against the. King ; and 
Avhm it was considered necessary io fortify 
London, all ranks of y^eople, from labouring 
men and Avomen up to lords and ladies, 
worked hard together with heartiness and 
good-will. The most distinguislied leaders 
on the Parliamentary side were Hampdkjt, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, and, alK^ve all, OxAvteR 
Cromw'ell, and his son-in-law Irkton. 

During the whole of this Avar, the people, 
’.o whom it w.'is A’^cry expensive and irksome, 
and to whom it was made llicnioiv distressing 
by almost every family being divid'd — some 
oi' its incmbens attacliLng tliemselvi's to the 
one side and some to tlie other — W('i (‘ over 
and OA’^er again most anxious for peace. iSo 
were soine of the best men in each cause. 
Accordingly, treaties of ])(x*ic(i wiirc «li<cus3ed 
between commi.ssioners from tin' Parliament 
and Ujo King; at York, at Oxford (where the 
King held a little l*arliainent of his own), 
and at Uxbridge. But they came to nothing. 
In all thos^ negoeiations, and in all hi.s difii- 
culties, tluf King showed himself at his best. 
He was courageous, cool, self-jJOssesML’d and 
clever ; but, the old taint of his character was 
always in him, and he was never for u'ne 
single moment to be trusted. Loi<i Clarendon, 
the historian, one of his highest admirers, 
supposes that ho had unhappily promi.sed the 
Queen never to make peace Avitliout IkdT con- 
sent, am^that thi.s must often be taken as his 
excuse. He never kept his word from ni^ht 
to morning. He signed a cessation of hos- 
tilities with the blood-stained Irish rebels 
Ibi a sum ot money, and invited tlw3 irisll 
regiments over, to help him ajjainst the 
Parliament. In the battle of N^eby, his 
cabinet was seized and w%as found to contaili 
a correspondence wdth the Queen, in which 
lie expressly told her that he had deceived 
the Parliament — a mongrel Parliament,' he 
called it now, as an improvement on hfe old 
term of vipers — ^in pretending to recog^Ai^' it 
and to treat with it^ and ‘ imibli it 
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furtlier appetl^^ that Ke !Euid ‘b^xil in 
Be<:ret treaxy 'witli the Duke of lx>rmhe for 
a foreign a^my of ten thousand men. I)is> 
^pointed in this, he sent a most devoted 
flfeend of his, the Eaul of Glajjorgan, to 
Ireland, to conclilde a secret treaty with the 
Catholic powers, to send him an Irish arfty 
of ten thousand men ; in return for which 
he was to bestow great favours on the 
Catholio religion. And when this treaty was 
discovered in the carriage of a fighting Irish 
Archbishop, who was killed in one of the 
many skirmishes of those days, he basely 
denied and deserted his attached friend, the 
Earl, on his being charged with higli treason ; 
and-— even worse than this — had left blanks 
in the secret instructions he gave him witli 
his own kingly hand, expressly that he 
might thus save himself. 

At last, on the twenty-seventh day of April, 
one thousand six hundred and forty-six, the 
King found himself in the city of Oxford, so 
surrounded ])y tlie Parliamentary army ^ ho 
were closing in upon him on all sides, that he 
felt that if he would escape, he must delay 
no longer. So, tliat night, having allcrcd the 
cut of his hair and board, he^vils dre.ssu(l up 
as a servant and put upon a hoj-se with a 
cloak 5trappo<l behind him, and rode out of^he 
town behind one of his own faithful fullowors, 
with a clergyimiu of that country, who knew 
the road well, for a guide. rode towards 
London as far as Harrow, and then allcrea 
his plans, and resolved, it would seem, (o go 
to the »ScoUish camji. The Scottish iiieii had 
been invited over to help tlio Parlianu'fdajy 
army, and liad a huge force then in England. 
The King was so (lijsi)erately intriguing in 
everything he dhl, that it is doubtful what ho 
exactly meant by this stop. He took it. aiiy- 
bow, and delivered biinself up to the Karl 
OF Leven, the Scott isli geiu ral-iu-chief, who 
treated him as an honourable prisoner. Ne- 
gotiations between tlio ParllamenA on tbe one 
hand and the Scottish authorities on the other, 
as to what should be done with him, Listed 
until the following February, Then, when 
the King hati refused to the Parliameiii, the 
couce.ssiou oi that old militia point for twenty 
yeai’s, and had refused lo Scotland the rocog- 
ritioii of its Solemn League and (Jovenaut, 
Scotland got a handsome sum for its army 
and its help, and the King into the^ bargain. 
He was taken by certain Parliainenlary coiii- 
missionei’3 appointed to receive him, to one 
of his own houses, called Holm by House, near 
Altliorpe, in Nortluimptonsbire. 

While the Civil War was still in progress, 
John Pym died, and was buried with great 
honour ip Westminsier Abbey — not with 
greater honour than he deserveif, for the liber- 
ties of Englishmen owe a mighty debt to Pym 
and Hamden. The war wfis but newly over 
whep the of Essex died, of an illness 
brought on by his liaving overheated himself 
in a sta^ hu)t^, in Windsor Forest. JBLe, too, 
“Was bpned in Westminster Abbey, with great 




state, I wish it Wer6 niJt 
that Archbishop Laud di^d U]^V the sbaffold 
when the war was not yct done., His trial* 
lasted ill all nearly a year, and, it being 
doubtful even then whether the charges 
brought against him amounted to treason, the 
odious old contrivance of the worst kings was 
resorted to, and a bill of attainder was brought 
in agiiinst him. He was a violently prejudiced 
and mischievous person, had had strong ear- 
cropping and nose-slitting propensities, as you 
know, and had done a world of harm. But he 
died peaceably, and like a brave old man. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

When the Parliament had got the King 
into their hands, they became very anxituis 
to get rid of tlicir army, in which Oliver 
Cromwell had begun to acquire great j)ovver ; 
not only because of his courage and Mgb 
abilities, but because he professed to be vei y 
sincere in tlie Scottish sort of Puritan religion 
tliat was then exceedingly popular among the 
8(»ldiers. They were as nmch opposed to the 
Bishops as to tiie Pope himself; and tlie very 
privates, drumnnsrs, and trum])etcr.s, had such 
an inconvenient lial>it of starting np and 
])reaching long-winded discourses, that I 
woul<I not have belonged to that army on 
any account. 

^^o, the Parliament being far from sure but 
that the army might begin to preach and fight 
against tliem now it had notldng else, to do, 
proposed to disband tlie greater part of it, to 
send another jiart to serve in Ireland against 
the r(‘bels, .‘uid to keep only a small force in 
England. But, tlie army would not consent 
to be broken up, except upon its own con- 
ditions ; aiul wdien the Parliament showed 
ail intention of compelling it, it acted for 
itself in an unexpected manner. A certain 
cornet, of the name of JoiCTi, airivcHl at 
Holmby House one night,* attended by four 
hnmlred liorsemon, went into tlie Kiug*3 . 
room with his hat in one hand and a pistol 
ill the other, and told the King that he 
ihad come to take him away. The King, 

I was willing enough to go, and only stipulated 
that he should bo publicly retjuired to do 
next morning. Next morning, accordingly, 
lie appeared on the top of the steps of the 
liouse, and asked Clornet Joice before his men 
ami the guard set lln re by the Paidiamcnt, 
what authority he had for taking him away i 
To this Comet Joice loplied, “ tlie authority 
of the army.” “Have you a written com- 
mission i ” said the King. Joice, pointing to • 
his four hundred men on horseback, replied, 

“ that is my commission.” “Well,” said the 
I King smiling, as if he were pl^ed, “ 1 
I never befon* read such a •com mission ; but 
it is written in fair and legibli^ charactei*s. 
This is a company of as hand-some propei‘ 
gentlemen as I have seen a long while.'’ He 
was asked whero he would like to live, ami 
he said at Newmarket. So, to Newmarket 
he, and Cornet Joice, and tho four hundred 
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Tbo King quite believec^ 1 thmk, that the a* certain portion of the army to seise faiw. 
a/rmy were hia iriends. He said as much 1 believe ^hat, in fact, he sinoexely uraslM 
to Fairfax when that general, Oliver Cromwell, the Kin^ to escape abroad, *and so to 
and Ireton, went to persuade liim to return rid of without more trouble or danger. That 
to the custody of the i^liainent. He pre- Oliver himself had work enough witli the 
ferred to remain as he was, and resolved to army is pretty plain, for some ofths-trooiw 
remain as he was. And when the army were so mutinous against him, and agau^ 
moved nearer and n,f>arer London to frighten those who acted with him at this time, tJ&t 
the Parliament into yielding to their demands, ho found it necessaiy to have one iMla shot 
they took the King with them, it was a at the head of his regiment to overawchi^ 
deplorable thing that England should be at rest. 

the mercy ol a great l)ody of soldiei-a with The King, when he received Oliver’s 
arms in their hands, but the King certainly warning, made his escape from Hampton 
favenred them at this important time of his Court, and, after some in<lecision and un- 
life in reference to the more lawful power that certainty, "went to Carisbrooke Castle in the 
tried to control him. It must be added, how- Isle of Wight. At first, he was pretty free 
that they treated him, as yet, more rc- there ; but, even there, he carried on a pre- 
spectfully and kindly than the Parliament tended treaty with the Parliament, while he 
had ever done. They allowed him to be was really treating with commissioners fbom 
attended by his own servants, to be splendidly Scotland to scuid an army into England to 
entertained at various liou.ses, and to sec his take his part. When he broke off this 
children — at Cavesliain House, neaivKeading treaty witli tbo Parliament (having settled 
—for two days, Wherc*aa, the Parliament j with Scotland) and was treated as a prisoner, 
had been rather hard with him, an<l hatl only | his treatment \<as not changed too soon, for 
allowed him to ride out and i)lay at bowls. | he had ]>lottcd to escjipe that very night to 
It is much to be believed that if the King j a s,bip sent by tbo Queen, wdiich was lying 
oould have been tru.sted, even at this time, off the island. 

he might have been saved. Even CMiverl He was doomed to be disappointed in his 
Cromwell expressly said that he did believe I hopes from Scolland, 'J'he agreement he 
that no man could enjoy his possessions in j had made w'ith the Scottish OummisBioners 
peace; miless the King ha<l liis rights. He was not favourable enough to the religion of 
was not unfriendly towards tlie King ; he that country, to please the Scottish clergy, and 
had been present when he received Ids they “preached against it. The consequence 
children, and hail been mucli aflected by tlic was, that the army raised in Scotland and 
pitiable nature of the scene ; he .saw the King sent over, was too small to do much; and 
j often ; he frequently walked and talked with that, although it was helped by a rising of 
! him in the long galleries and ple.'us;iut the loyalists in England ;tiid by good soldiers 
ga^eus of the Pahice at. Hampton Court, from Ireland, it could make no head against 
whither he Wiis now reinove<l ; and in all the Parliamentary army under such men as 
this risked something of his infiueiice with ; Cromwell and Fairfax. The King’s eldest 
« the army. But, the King was in secret hopes son, the Prince of Wale.s, came over from 
of help from the Scottish ])eoj>le ; ancl the Holland with nineteen ships (a part of the 
moment he was encouraged to join them he English fleet having gone over to him) to 
began to be cool to his new frientls, the army, help his father, bul nothing came of his 
I and to tell the oflScers that they could not pos- voyiig(;, and he was fain to return. The most 
^sibly do without him. At the very time, too, remaikable event of this secoi^l civil war 
1 when he was promising to make Cromwell and was the cruel execution by the Pariia* 
Ireton noblemen, if they would help him up mentary General, of Sir CiiAiiLia Lucas and 
to liis old height, he was writing to the Queen Sir GEoftGte Lisle, two gallant Eoyalist 
tliat he meant to hang them. They both generals, .who had bravely defended Col- 
afterwiirds tieclared that they had been Chester under every disadvantage of famine 
privately informed that such a letterSvould and distress for nearly three months. When 
he found, on a certaiu evening, sewn up in a Sir Charles Lucas was shot, Sir George 
• saddle, which wouhl be taken to the Blue Lisle kissed his bo<ly, .*md said to the soldiers 
Boar in Holhorn to be sent to Dover ; and who were to shoot him, “ Come nearer, and 
they went there, disguised as common make sure of me.” “ I warnmt you, Sir 
G^. aoMier8,i(ud sat drinking in the inn-yard until George,” said one of the soldiers, ^we ahaJl 
came with Uia saddle, which they ripped hit you.” “Aye ? ” he returned with a smiie^ 
xm with th^ir knives, and therein found the “ but 1 have^ been nearer to you, my friends, 
hnW. I see little reason to doubt the story, many a time, and you have missed me.” 

It is certain that Oliver Cromwell told one The Parliament, after being fearfully bullied 

to have 


' of tlie King’s most faithful followers that the by the army, who demanded to have seven 
King could not be trusted, and that he would members whom thev disliked given up to 
not he aoswemhle if anything amiss were them, had voted tnat they would have 
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Aotidii:^ more to do. vnth. King cm' tiie 
4 so&cmumi howoi^er, of this second civil war 
(wfaieh dixi not last more than six months) they 
^pointed commisMloners to treat with hien. 

King, then so far released ag|in as to be 
aHowfid tfo live i!i a private house at Newport 
in the Isle of Wight, managed his own fart 
of the- negotiation with a sense that w^ 
nidmired by all who saw him, and gave np, in 
the end, all that was asked of hini—even 
yielding (which he had steadily refused, so 
fiur) to, the temporary abolition of tlie bishops 
and ‘ the transfer of their chui*ch laud to 
the Crown. Still, with his old fatal vice 
upon him, when his best fiiends joined the 
oomniissioiiers in beseeching him to yield all 
those points as the only means of saving him- 
self from the army, he was plotting to escape 
I from the island ; he was holding correspon- 
dence with Ills friends and the (catholics in 
Ireland, though declai'ing that he was not ; 
and he was writing with his own hand that in 
what he yielded, he meant nothing hut t^ get 
time to escApe. 

Matters were at this pass when the ar oy, 
resolveil to d*^fy the Parliament, marched up 
to London. Tlie Parliarueiit, not afraiil of 
them now, and boldly led by Hollis, voted 
that the King’s concessions wore aufficiient 
ground for settling tlie peace of the king<lum. 
Upon tliat, Colonel Kfch and Colonel 
Ppius went down to the House of Comraorip 
with a regiment of horse soldiers and a regi- 
ment of foot ; and Colonel Pride, standing in 
tlie lobby M'ith a list of the members who 
were obnoxious to the army in his hand, had 
ij them pointed out to him as they came 
I througli, and took them all into custody. 

I This proceeding was afterwards called by the 
1 the people, for a joke, Pride’s Purge. Crom- 
! well was in the Nortli, at the liead of his 
men, at the time, but when lie came home, 

[ ajmroved of what had been done. 

1 What with imprisoning some nuJinliers and 
' causing others to stay away, th# army had 
j now reduced the House of Commons to some 
fi-fty or so. These soon voted that it was 
treason in a king to make war against his 
parliaments lid his peojile, and sent an ordi- 
nance up to the House of liOrds for the King's 
being tried as a traitor. I’lie House of Loixls 
then sixteen in number, to a man rejected it. 
Thereupon, the Commons made an pi di nance 
of their own, that they weic tlie supreme 
government of the country, and would bring 
the King to tnal. 

Tlie King liad been taken for security to a 
place called Hurst Castle : a lonely house on 
a rock in the st^a, connected with tlie coast of 
Hampshire by a rough road two miles long 
at low water. Thenco he was ordered to 
removed to Windsor ; thence, after being 
but rudely used there, and having none but 
soldiers to wait upon him at table, he was 
brought up to St. J ames’s Palace in London, 
and told tn^t his trial was appointed for next 
day, 


On Saturday, thatwhsi^^tilb ^ Jmtuay, one 
thousand six hundred and foityvDiBe,1iiia me- 
morable trial began. The Houseo^f OommonB 
had settled thiit one hundred and thirty-five 
persons shouM form the Courts and these 
were taken from the House itself, from among 
the officers of the army, and from among the 
lawyers and citizens. John Bradshaw, ser- 
jeant-at-law, was appointed president. Hke 
place was Westminster Hall. At the upper 
end, in a reel velvet efeair, sat the president 
with his hat (lined with plates of iron for his 
protection) on liis head. 1’lie rest of the 
Court sat on side benches, also wearing their 
hats, 'j’he King’s seat wa.s covered with 
velvet, like that of the president, and wim 
opposite to it. He was brought from St. 
James’s to Whitehall, and from Whiteliall he 
came by water, to his trial. 

When he came in, he looked round %ery 
steadily on the Court, and on the great 
number of spectators, and then sat down : 
presently he gt)t up and looked round again. 
On the iudictineDt against Charles Stuart, 
for liigk treason,” being read, he smiled 
several times, and he denied the authority 
of the Court, saying that there could be no 
parliament without a House of Lords, and^ 
that he saw no House of Lords there. Also* 
that the King ought to be there, and that 
he saw no Kin^in the King’s right place. 
Bradshaw replied; that the Court was satisfied 
wdth its authority and that its authority 
was God’s authority and the kingdom’s. 
He then adjourned the Court to the following 
Monday. On that day, the trial was re- 
sumed, and went on all the week. When 
the Saturday came, :is the King passed 
forward to his place in the Hall, some soldiers 
and others cried for “justice!” and execu- 
tion on him. That day, too, Bradshaw, like 
an angry Sultan, wore red rolie, instead 
of the black one he had worn before. "Hie 
King was sentenced to death that day. Ae^ 
he went out, one solitary soldier said, ** God 
bless you, Sir ! ” For this, his officer struck ^ 
him. The King said he thouglit the punish- 
ment exceeded the offence. The silver head 
of his walking-stick had fallen off while li# 
leaned upon it, at one time of the trial l%ie 
accident seemed to disturb him, as if he 
thought it ominous of tiie falling of his own 
l.ead ; and he admitted as much i^w it was 
all over. 

Being taken back to Whitehall he sent to 
the House of Commons, saying that as the 
time of his execution might be nigh, he* 
wished he might be allowed to see his darling 
children. It was granted. On the Monday 
he was taken back to St. James’^ and his twO 
children then in England, tihe l^iNCEss Eli- 
zabeth thirteen years old, and the Huce OF 
(jLouukstbr nine years old, were brought to 
take leave of him, from Sion House, near 
Brentford. It was a sad and touching scene, 
when he kissed and fondled these .poor 
children, and made a little present of two 
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4s«tti<md Beak to ^hc PrinoM, and ^ve tK^ 
jtedor messa^^es to tbeir Tuother, ^ho little 
Served fer she bad a lover of 

own whom she xnairied soon afterwards) and 
toid them that he died “ for the , laws and 
liberties of tbo land.” T aTii hound to say 
that I don’t think be did, but I dare say he 
believed so. 

There were ambassadors from Holland, that 
day, to intercede for the unhappy King, whom 
you and T both wish the Parliament had 
spared ; but they got no answer. The Scottish 
Commissiouers iiitej-ceded too ; so did the 
Prince of Wales, by a letter in which he 
offered as the next lieir to tlio throne, to 
acibept any conditions from the I’arliainent ; 
so did the Queen by letter likewise. Not- 
withstanding all, the warrant for the execu- 
tion was this day signed. There is a story 
s>tib[atf^as Oliver Cromwell went to the table 
with 'the pen in his hand to put his signa- 
ture to it, he drew his pen across the 
face of one o!' the eohimissioners who was 
standing nenr, and marked it with the ink. 
Tliat commissioner had not signed his ov.n 
name yet, and tiie story adds, that when he ! 
came to do it, he marked Cromwell’s face ‘ 
with ink in llio same way. 

The King slept well, untroubled by the 
knowledge that it was Ids last night on earth, 
and rose on the ihirtieth of January, two 
hours before day, :ind dres.sed himself care- 
fully. He put on two shirts lest lie shouhl 
tremble witli the cold, and had his hair very 
carefully combed. Tlie warrant had been 
directed to three ofiicers of tlie army, Colon i:l 
Hacker, Colonel FIuxks, an<l (’olonel 
Phayeu, At ten o'clock, the first of these 
came to the door and said it was time to go 
to Whitehall. The King, who had always been 
a <|ulck walker, walked at his usual speed 
tl^Xiough the Park^ and called out to the 
fftlard, witli his accustomed voice of commainl, 
"March on ajiace ! ” When he came to 
“Whitehall, he was taken to his own betd- 
room, where a breakfast was set forth. As 
he had taken the Sacrament, he wouhl eat 
nothing more, but at about the time when 
'■^he cliurcli bells sLrimk twelve at noon (for 
he lijid to wait, through the scaffold not being _ 
rearly) he took the advice of the good JJi.siioP j 
Tuxon' who was with him, and eat a little 
bread, and drank a ghias of claret. Soon 
after he hial kiken this refreshment, Colonel 
Hacker came t<> the chamber with e the 
wwant in ills hand, and called for Charles 
•flpfart. 

And then, llirongli the long gallery of 
'Whitehall Palace, wliich he had often seen 
bght and? gay and mer ry and crowded, in 
' very differeiit tiirtbs, tlic V.illen King passed 
akNag, untile he came to the centre window 
of Banquetting Bouse, tlirough which 
he> emerged u])ori the scaflold, which was 
liuUg with black. He looked at the two 
executioners who were dressed in black 
and masked ; looked at the troops of 


soldiers mi on foot» who 

all looked up at him hi ' thence ; he 
at the vast array of Bpeotatora tqs 

tho view beyond, and tiimkig aU theft hiees 
upon him;fbe looked at his old Palace of 
St. James’s ; and he looked at the blocdu , 
He •Seemed a little troubled to find thafeik"' 
was so low, and asked "if there were no,^ce 
higher ? ” Then, to those Ufwn the soaJ^d^ 
he sail! "that it was the Parliament who 
begun the war, and not he ; but he hoped th^ 
might bo guiltless too, as ill instromehtS 
had gone between them. In one respect^^-.'he 
said, “ he Buffered justly, and that' ^jis 
because he had permitted an uujustl.seiittt^ 
to he executed on another,” In this ho 
ferred to the Karl of Stratford, ^ 

He was not at all afraid to die ; but bo- 
was anxious to die easily. When some one 
touched tlie axe while he was speaking, IbS 
broke olF and called out, “ Take heed of 
axe ! take lieerl of the axe ! ” lie also said tf^i ’ 
Colonel Hacker, " Take car-e that they do.,2mt 
put me to i>r\ii).” He told the exeention^^ 

*• I shall say but very short prayers, and th^, ‘ 
thrust out my hands ” — as the sign to strike^; 

He put his hair up, under a white sattaii 
cap which the bishop had carried, and said,, 

" I have a good cause and a gracious God .on 
ray side.” The bishop told liiin that he Kad 
but one stage more to Iravcd in this wea^y 
world, and that though it. was a turbsdf^t 
and troublesome stage, it was a 
and would cany him a great way — alf we 
way from earlli to Ilcnven. The , 

];ist Word, as lie gave his cloak and w 
(Treorge — the decoration from his breast— to 
the bislioj>, was this, "Itcmember ! ” He 
then kneeleil ilovvn, laid his head upon the 
block, .sj)rcad (Hit his hands, and was instantly 
kilh'd. One universal groan brcjke &om the 
crowd ; and the soldiers, who had sat on their 
horses and stnod in their ranks immovabie 
as statues, were of a sudden all in motioA, 
clearing t ha streets. 

Thus in tlie forty-ninth year of his age, 
falling at the same time of ins career aa 
Straftbrd had fallen in his, perished (ffiarles 
the Pirst. With all my soxTow,tfor him, I 
cannot agree witli him that he died "the 
Martyr of the ])e(»ple for tlie people had 
been martyrs to him and liis ideas of a Kiug’n 
rights, loirg before. Indeed 1 iim afraid that 
lie was blit a bad judge of martyrs ; for he 
had called that infamous Duke of Buckingham 
“ the Martyr of his Sovereign.” 
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TEA.! CAiraOT BE DONE. 

flagrantly wrong can be done, 
without adequate punishment^ under the 
Mglish law. What a comfortable truth that 
iifl I have always admired the English law 
with all my heart, as being plain, cheap, com- 
m^hensive, easy, unmistakable, strong to help 
the right doer, weak to help the wrong doer, 
entirely free from adherence to barbjft'ous 
nmiges which the world has passed, and 
Idi^ws to be ridiculous and unjust. It is 
delightful never to see the l^w at fault, never 
to find it in what our American relatives call 
ft fit, never to behold a scoundrel able to 
flhl^d himself with it, always to coutenqfiate 
thetaproving spectacle of Law in its wig jind 
gown leading blind Justice by the hand and 
Eee^g her in the straight broad course, • 

IT am particularly struck, at the present 
time, by the majesty with which the Law 
OTOteefcs its own humble administr 4 ators. 
Next to the punishment of any ofleucc by 
fining the offender in a sum of money — which 
is a practice of tlie Law, too enlightened and 
too obviously just and wise, to need any com- 
mendation~*-the penalties inflicted on an 
intolerable brute who maims a police officer 
for life, make my soul expand with a solemn 
joy. I constantly read in the uew^spapers of 
bu(£ an offender being committed to prison 
with hard labour, for one, two, or even three 
months. Side by side with such a case, 1 
read the statement of a surgeon to the police 
force, that within such a specified short time, 
BO many mfiia have been under his care for 
similar injuries ; so many of whom have re^ 
covered, after undergoing a refinement of 
psin expressly contemplated by their assail- 
atrts in the nature of their attack ; so many of 
being permanently debilitated and in- 
Cwftcitated, have been dismissed the force. 
Xnen^ I know that a wild beast in a man’s 
foros; cannot gratify his savage hatred of 
those who check him in the perpetration of 
crime, without suffering a thousand times 
of Lis wrath, and with- 
oilt liaaLdo a certain and a stern example. 
And this is one of the occasions on which the 
beauty of the Law of England fills me with the 
solemn joy I have mentioned. 

The paeans I have of^ late been singing 
within mysdf on the subject .pf the determi- 


nation of the Law to prevent by severe pun** ■ 
ishment the oppression and ill-treatment *Qf 
Women, have been echoed in the publi<j? 
journals. It is true that an ill-conditioned 
friend of mine, possessing the remarLaidy 
inappropriate name of Common Sense, iiftoot 
fully satisfied on this head. It is true that 
he says to me, “ Will you look at these cases 
of brutality, and tell mfe whether you consider 
six years of the hardest prison ta^-work 
(instead, of six months) punishment enough 
for such enormous cruelty ? Will you read 
the increasing recoi'ds of these violences 
from day to day, as more and more sufferers 
are gradually encouraged by a law of silx* 

I months’ standing to disclose their long endu- 
j ranee, and will you consider what a legal 
system that must bo which only now applies 
an imperfect remedy to such a giant evil 1 
Will you think of the torments and murders 
of a dark perspective of prist ^years, and ask 
yourself the question whether in exulting so 
mightily, at this time of day, over a law faintly 
asserting the lowest firat principle of all law* 

! you are not somewhat sarcastic on the virtuous 
Statutes at Lan^e, piled up there on innume- 
rable shelves ? • It is true, I say, that my ijl- 

conditioned frii^ ^oes twit me, and the law^i 
dote on, after this mannef ; but it is enou^' 
for me to know, that for a mau to niaini, 
kill his wife by inches — or even the womasi^’ 
wife or no wife, who shares his home— witfe^,. 
out most surely incurring a punishment, tha; 
justice of which satisfies the mind and heart » 
of the common level of humanity, is, 
of the things that cannot be done. 

But, deliberately, falsely, defaraingly, puB- 
licly and pcrseveringly, to pursue and outrage 
any woman is foreniost among the things that 
cannot be done. Of course, it cannof be done. 
This ift the year one thousand eight huudre^.. 
and hfty “three; and Steam and Electricity^ 
would indeed have left the limping 
behind, if it coM be done in the luesent age. 

Let me put an impossible case, tp. illu^/ 
trale at once my admiration of the J^w, andt ; 
its tender care for Women.* This nn^ bo an 
appropriate time for doing so, when most pf 
us are complimenting the l2iw on its avenging,, 
gallantry. ^ 

Suppose a young lady to be left a 
heiress, under circuju^tanoes which cause 
generid attention to be attyacted to 
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mime. Suppose b.er to bo modoat, retiring, 

. otherwise wu ly known for her vi rtues, charities, 
and noble ft^jtioiis. Suppose an abandoned 
sharper, so debased, so wanting in the 
manhood of a commonly vile swindler, so lost 
to every sense of shame and disgrace, as to 
conceive the original idea of hunting this 
young lady through life until she buys him 
oif with money. Suppose him to adjust the 
speculation deliberately with himself. ‘‘ I 
know nothing of her,, I never saw her ; but 
I am a bankrupt, with no character' and no 
trade that brings mo in any money ; and I 
mean to make the pursuit of her, my trade. 
She seeks retirement ; I wull drag her out of 
it.* She avoids notoriety ; 1 will force it upon 
her. She is rich ; she shall stand and deliver. 
I am, poor ; I will have plunder. The opinion 
of society. WJiat is that to me ? 1 know 
ike 5!*aw, and the Law will be friend— 
aot hers.” 

It is very difficult, I know, to suppose such 
a set of ci]-cuinstances,*or to imagine such an 
animal not cagetl beliind iron bars or knocked 
on tJie head. But, let us stretch clastic fjincy 
to .such an extreme point of suppo.<*ition. He 
goes to work at the trade he has taken up, 

, and works at it, industriously, say for fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen years. He invents the 
^;BloBt preposterous and transparent lies, which 
not one human being whose ears they ever 
reach, can iK)Ssibly believe. JTe pretends that 
the lady promised to maiTy him — say, in a non- 
sensical jingle of rhymes which he produces, 
and which he says and swears (for what will he 
not siiy and swear, except tJie ti'uth ?) is the 
production of the lady’s Land. Before iri- 
capible country justices, and dim little j 
farthing rushlights of the law, lie drags this 
lady at his pleasure, wlienever he will. He 
makes the fjaw a screw to force the liand she 
has had the courage to close upon her purse 
from the Vieginuiug. He makes the Law a 
Kick on which to torture her constfincy, her 
affectioiiR, her consideration for tlie living, 
and her veneration for the dead. He shakes 
the letter of the Law over the heads of the 
puny tribunals he selects for his infamous 
epurpose, and friglitens them into an endu- 
rance of his audacious mendacity. Because 
the Law is a Law of the peddling letter and 
not of the comprehensive spirit, this magis- 
traUj shall privately bribe him with money to 
condescend to overlook his omission (sanc- 
tioned by the practice of years) of ^some 
miserable form as to the exact spot in which 
* he puts his magisterial signature upon a docu- 
ment ; and that commissioner shall publicly 
jpjfeiplimeiit him upon his extraonlinary 
^-^Stequb'encents, when it is manifest upon the 
face of the Writtcsi evidence Viofoi’e the same 
learned coipmissioner’s (yes in court, that he 
cannot so much as h^]). But he knows the 
Law. And the letter of the Law is with the 
rascal and not with the rascal’s prey. 

JFor, we are to suppose tliat all through 
these years, ifr is never xmuished with any 


punishment worthy of th® name, for his real 
offence. Ho is now at^ then held to baij^ 
gels out of prison, and goes to his trade 
aga'n. He commits wilful and corrupt per«> 
jufy. down a bye way, and is lightly punished 
for that ; but he takes his brazen face along 
the (high road of his guilt, uncruahed. liie 
blundering, babbling, botched Law, in split- 
ting hairs witix him, makes business for 
itself; they get on very well togetiier— 
worthy companions — shepherds both. 

Now, I am willing to admit that if such a 
case as this, could by any possibility be ; if 
it could go on so long and so ]iublicly, as that 
the whole town should liave the facts within 
its intimate knowledge ; if it were as well 
known as the Queen’s name ; if it never 
liresented itself afresh, in any court, without 
awakening an honest indignation in the 
breasts of all the audience not learned in the 
Law ; and yet if this nefarious culprit were 
just as free to (frive his trade at last as he 
waa^at first, and the object of his ingenious 
speculation could find absolutely no redress y 
then, and in that case, I say, I am willing to 
admit that the Law would l>e a false pretence 
and a self-con vinted failure. But, happily, 
and as wo all know, this is one of the things 
that cannot be done. 

No. Supposing such a culprit face to face 
with it, the Law would address Iiim thus. 

Stand uj), knave, and hear me ! I am not 
fne thing of shreds and patches you suppose. 
I am not the degraded creature whom any 
wretcli may invoke to gratify his base^ 
aj)petites and do his dirtifjsl work. Not for 
that, am I part and parced of a costly system 
maintained with (dieerfulness out of the 
labours of a great free people. Not for that, 
do I continually glorify my Bench and my 
Bar, and, from my high place, look compla- 
cently upon a sea of wigs. I am not a 
jumble and jargon of words, fellow ; I am a 
Principle. | was set up here, by those who 
can pull Tpe down — and will, if 1 be in- 
capable — to punish the wrong-doer, for the 
sake of the b(>dy-f>olitic in whose name I 
act, and from whom alone my power is de- 
rived. I know you, well, for a wrong-doer ; 
I have it in proof liefore me that you are a 
forsworn, crafty, defiant, bullying, pestilent 
impostor. And if 1 1)6 not an impostor too^ 
and a woi'se one, my plainest duty is to set 
my heel dpon you — whicli I mean to do before 
you go hence. 

‘‘Attend to me yet, knave. Hold yoar 
peace ! You ai'e one of those landsharks 
whose eyes have twinkled to see the driving of 
coaches and six through Acts of Parliament, 
and who come up with their dirty little dog’s 
meat carts to follow through the same 
crooked ways. But you shall know, that I 
am sometliing more tnau a maze of tortuous 
ins and outs, and that I have at least one 
plain road — to wit, the road by whiaky for the 
general protection, and in the exer4^«9,<ff my 
first function, I. mean to send youf safe 
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. keeping ; ftlFby thousand Aetfi, and a hundred 
thousand Caps, and five hundred tliousand 
Sees, notwithstanding. 

^'For, Beast of Prey, above the perpldked 
letter of all Law that has anyfnight in it, 
jgoes the spirift If 1 be, as I claim to be, 
8ie child of Justice, and not the ofl'apriifiy of 
the Artful Dodger, that spirit shall, before I 
^^abble through one legal argument more, 
provide for yon and all the like of you, as 

J ou deserve. If it cannot do that of itself, 
will have letter to help it. But I will not 
remain here, a spectacle and a scandal to 
those who are the breath of my nostrils, with 
your dirty hands clinging to my robe, your 
i^azen lungs misrepresenting me, your 
ahameless face beslavering me in luy prosti- 
tution.” 

Thus the Law clearly would address any 
;Such impossible person. For this reason, 
among others not dissimilar, I glory in the 
Law, and am ready at all times to shed my 
best blood to uphold it. For this reason too, 
1 am proud, as an Englishman, to know that 
fluch a design upon a woman as T have, ’'n a 
wild moment, imagined, i.s not to be entered 
upon, and is — as it ought. t<) be — one of the 
things that can never be done. 

1 

LANNA TIXEL. 

Under a stiff holly bush cut like a drjigo%, 
the chief glory iu the garden of lier father 
the Burgomaster, little Lanna 'J'ixel lay with 
her fiujo to the gra.ss, sobbing and quivering. 

, Ten minutes ago she liad passed sileiiMy out 
of her father’s sick cbajnber with a white 
face and eyes large with terror ; she had fled 
through the great still Imuse into the garden, 
and fallen down under the dr.agon to give 
way to an agony of s(nueUiiiig more than 
childish grief. Poor little Tiauiia ! Sheltered 
by the prickly wings of that ohl garden 
monster, she had wept many a time for the 
loss of a pale, blue-eyed rnothev, wlio had 
gone from her to be one of the stars ; but that 
was a grief full of love and tenderness, thjvt 
led to yearnings heaven wai-d. She lay then 
grieving vv^Jh her tearful eyes fixed on the 
blue sky, watching the clouds or wondering 
which of the first stars of evening might be 
the bright soul of her saint. Now she had 
her face pressed down into the earth — ^lierj 
jEather was on his death-bed ; but tliere was 
flomething wilder in her agony thiiu childish 
sorrow. In the twilight the green ilragou 
seemed to hang like a real fiend over the 
|flump little child that had been thrown to it, 
a&d tuat lay cowering within reach of its jaws. 

So perhaps thought the sallow-faced Hans 
Dank, the leanest man in the Low Countries 
and yet no skeleton ; who, after a time, had 
followed the child down from the sick cham- 
bw and stood gravely by, lending his ear to 
her distress. He might have thought so, 
though he was by no means imaginative, for 
he had foots- in his head that coi^i Lave, 


by themselves, suggested* such a notion. 

" Lanna I ” said Steward Dank, as qwtty as 
though lie was but calJing hC!* to dinner. 

Laima ! ’* She heard nothing. “ Your 
father asks for you.” She rose at once, with 
a fierce shudder, and Mr. Dank led her 
indoors by the hand. 

"Burgomaster Tixel was the richest and 
most friendless man in Amsterdam. He loved 
only two things, his money and hi.s daughter^ 
and he loved both in » wretched, comfortless 
and miserably jealous way. He was ignorant 
and superstitious, as most people were in his 
time — two or three centuries ago. [f he could 
live to-day, and act as he us('d to act, ho 
would be vei-y properly confined iu Betllam, 

He lay very near ifeath iu a large room^ 
gloomy with the shadows of evening and 
hung with heavy tapestries. Mr. Dank led 
Lanna to his side. “You will coiuiuer^^our 
fear, darling,” said the Burgomaster, with a 
rattle in Ids harsh voiqe. “ If you have loved 
me I prepjire for you a pleasure. If you 
have not loved me, if my memory is never ta 
be dear*to you — be punished.” 

“ O father I ” 

“ You are too young to think — >>ut twelve 
years old — it is my place to think for you, and. 
Dank will care for you when I am gone, 
because, dear, it is made his interest to do soi 
Wlieii >ou know the worth of your inheritance 
you will not speak as you have Bi>r>kcn. You 
are a child. What do you know ? ” 

“She knows,” said Mr. Dank, in a dry 
matter-ol-lact way, “the value of a father^s 
blessing.” 

“ True,” said the Burgomaster, glaring at 
the child ; the signal lights of the great rock 
of death on which he was fust breaking to 
pieces, glittered in his eyes. “True, Lanna. 
Your obedience is the price of my last 
ble.ssii)g.” , 

“ 1 will obey you,” she said, and he blessed 
her. Then the little girl fell in a great Jigonj “ 
of fear over his hand cryuig, “ O lather, I 
should like to die witli you ! ” 

“That is well, darling,” said the Burgo- 
master. “ Those are tender words.” 

lie made her nestle on the bed beside hixxi0* 
and then put an arm about her : pressing her 
against his breast. “Now,” said he, “let the 
))riests come in ! ” and the last rites of the 
Cliurch were celebrated over the Burgo- 
master, while his little daughter remained 
thus imprisoned. And the dead arm of the 
Burgomaster, when his miserly and miserable ^ 
soul was fied, still pressed the little giii to 
his dead heart. 

Eight years after the death in AiAsterdam 
of Burgomaster Tixel^ thfre ^as born at 
Blicki'ord, in Devonsh^e, the finft and last 
child of Hodge Noddis^, a tiller of the soil, 
with a large body, a hard hand, and a heart 
to match it. He was not naturally a bad 
fellow, but he was intensely stupid (as hand- 
labourers in those days usually were) for want 
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of ' jb^<shlug ; and Iso through sheer stupidity] cover him. R^ides, if there had 
Ue was made callous, obstinate, and cruel, chimneys, cupboards, or whole wagffod kada 
He beat his'’ wife every day more or. loss ; of sti’aw, how could they concc^ a 
amused himself on holidays with brutal sports, whd snored so mightily ? 
and very much preferred strong drinks to the Mistress .N'oddison, living in a lone |djEtce,' 
coarse bread then eaten by the poorer classes had no near neighbours tt> whom she 
in this country. Noddison hacl been twelve might run for counsel ; great was her joy, 
years married and. had only recertly be^ therefore, when Goody Tubs happened to 
blessed with a child, solely in consequence of come in, late as it was, with the bit of frog’s 
the aid of some scrapings from the tooth of a bile, which she had promised and vowed as 
crocodile, mixed with k llttlo hedgehog’s fat a godmother should be her present to the 


and eaten off a fig-leaf. 


One May evening Hodge Noddison was mundane ills. 


baby. A most precious remedy against all 


rolling home by the field path from a rough “Do you think, Uoofiy, it wouia put my 
dnukiug party at the Bull Inn near Blick- husband out o’ harm 1 ” Mi’s. Noddison added 
ford, when the fat ribs of the fattest man in to her question an exceedingly long narrative.^ 
Devonshire came in his way, and he was Mrs. Fubs responded with long maledictions, 
not sober enough to see reason why lie should on the Dutch ; and wished to know what 
not pummel them. To work he set with right foreign wenches had eating up the corn 
such drunken exasperation, tliat he be- in Devonshire. Mrs. Noddison didn’t so 
laboured his victim too frantically to find out much mind the wench ; she was a bit mad to 
that he wiis driving, as fast as he was able, be sure ; but ilj as folk said, the heretics were 
the life out of the tyrannical Dutchman whom out m her own country, and the powers of 
he called master ; the dreadful old Dank, upon evil were let loose, and there were burnings^ 
whom at that time, himself, his wife, ifind his and quarteriugs, and cannon roarings, perhaps 
first-boni were dependant for bread. The fat she was no fool to have come to Devonshire 
old foreigner roared and screamed and bcl- for peace aud (jfuiet. For herself, too, she 
•lowed with pain to such an excess, that his was free enough of money and pleasant 
cries flew over the blossoms of the blackthorn enough. — “ When she is not possessed,” said 
hedge from the ditch in which he was lying, Goo<iy Fubs. The gossips then proceeded to 
and reached the ears of Mrs. Noddison. discuss how far the evil one had power over 
Out she flew ; and found Dank, although not I anna Tixel, who had a queer stare betimes 
seriously hurt, lying insensible behind the about the eyes aud wandered about unseemly 
hedge. Noddison’s wife had time to discover and — Holy Mary ! wdiat wjus that 1 
what deed Lad been done, aud to take A white figure flitted, like a phantom, by 
counsel, with herself before law aud ven- the often dooi*. The two women looked out 
geance knocked at the door of their miserable together. It w'as she of whom they talked, 
shed. It was Lanua. When the moon shone out 

They lived in a sort of grOtto made by a from among the flying clouds they recognised 
rude heap of stones piled together on the her, hurrying along like one pursued, 
edge of a great moor. There was a piece of They came in and shut the door, and fas- 
muddy water close by, known to the Blickford teued it, and shook their heads at one another, 
people as Nick’s Pond, in which it was the Goody Fubs presently drawing a long breath 
custom of the place to drown all the black hoped the Dutch witch might not bo off to 
kittens that were born, aud through which meeting. S>^lie looked, said Mistress Noddison, 
all the black cats of the parish had gone as if she had a mighty way to travel before 
down to perdition years ago. midnight. A loud knocking at the door aroused 

Mrs. Noddison got hernusbimd home with them, aud its clumsy fastenings were almost in 
^Vlifiicully, and commenced maturing her plans, the same instant burst oiien. J|’Jie women 
It was quite evident that he would not get overlooked Hodge altogether; justice had 
any work again on the Dutch farm, and not. No lamentation hindering, he was at 
she did not mind that, for the estate was once bound wrist and ancle and dragged, 
not in gtfod repute among the neighbours ; gruntingjike a pig, to jail, 
it was also evident that he would, be re- 

, quired to ga to jail if he could not escape On the same evening, but somewhat 
t the constiibles. How should he do that earlier, before the night clouds had begun to 
when he had his liquor to sleep off, and flock into the sky, a young English soldier, 
was alpady snoring at full length on the captain of a regiment, had ridden from the 
floor 1 Her good man might be stables of tlie manor house, leaving the squire, 
jUPuofr tq safety; but she had no cart, and he his father, comfortably coiled under his own 
jHb much too heavy to be carried pidi-a-back. dinner table, and had galloped down the lane, 
here was ho chimney up which he might be between the hedges full of May blossom, to 
thrust; there was, of course, no cupboard; for pay a visit to his neighbours of the Grange, 
indeed tliere was not so much as a second room knowji commonly as the Dutch Farm. He 
in the fine oldcottage where they dwelt, all of saw from his saddle over the hedge-top Low 
the olden tim% There was the straw they slept Hodge Noddison was lielpin^ his uns]||«ia^ 
upon; but there was not enough of tJiat to {homeward walk by steering with his o\ldm 


“Do you think, Goody, it would put my 
husband out o’ harm 1 ” Mi’s. Noddison added 






Moreover, he wae not sorry presently to see 
the portly frame of Mr. Dank, surmount-ed 
by his veiy saturnine and ugly face. mo\ing 
tow^trds him, with his back toned to the 
Grange. The soldier greeted Dutch Dank 
with unwonted cordiality as he rode by, Mihia- 
pering to himaelfi “ Launa will be alone.” 

The Dutch Farm answered to its title; 
Cu3T), might have painted scenes out of it. 
Tlie Grange itself had a trim, closely shaven 
aspect ; and, on a wide smooth lawn that 
stretched before the windows of the house, 
there were yew and box trees cut into fantastic 
shapes of cocks and men, and even fishes: 
one tree, a large hollybush, was being clipped 
and trained into the form of a green dragon 
with expanded wings. There were no fragrant 
flower-beds or pleasant bowers ; there was 
nothing gayer thiui a clump of guelder roses 
and laburnums near fin open window. 

At the Aviudow Laiina sat and saw the 
fiohlier comiii«j. She was a girl of twenty, 
lovely «is a girl can be who luis a coloiftless 
face. She had a great wealth of broAvn hair, 
and had also Large blue wondering eyes. 
She knew that she looked ,well in a wliite 
dro8.s, and she*, in Home odd, boding way, ex- 
jjected Captain Arthur — the young soldier, 
in his father’s neighbourhood, went by* his 
Christian name — she Avas, therefore, dressed 
in Avhite, 

“ Dear lad)% you have never before looketl 
so ]>ale,” he said. 

The captain's horse was soon tied by its 
bridle to the hollybush, and Laiina, Implying 
out upon the laAvn, expressed her regret that 
Mr. Dank was abseiit. Yet, since she loved 
Captiiin Arthur — the first man Avho had 
taken j)ains to Aviii her lieart — with all the 
ax'dour of a young gbd avIio is fatherless and 
motherless; who lives exposed to daily check 
and chill; in Avlioni a flooil of repressed* feeling 
lias for yeai-s been aecuniulaliii^, she could 
not have regretted much the abaijnee of the 
Avatchful steward. Caj>taiQ Arthur wjis no 
genius, as Lamia Avould have known had she 
been ten years older, but he was in a passion 
of what they call love, with Lanna. And he 
had persisted in it, notwithstanding much 
tliat he had heard. He did not care if it 
Avei’e true, as the old squire swore, indignantly, 
that she bewitched him with lier glances. To 
say tliat of a young lady is now a very pretty 
album phrase. Then it conveyed coarser 
imputations than can decently be specified. 
XiSmia, holy as an angel in her maiden's 
tieart, guessed her friend’s love, and wished 
to hear it spoken. 

.Captain Arthur did not disappoint her 
wisjiies. He si>oke boldly out. When he 
woul4 have placed the trembling girl upon 
a bench erected close under the clump of 
guelder roses, she looked at him, and said 
with a quivering face that would not lend 
to tan attempt at smiles, **Let us sit 
under the dragon.^’ So they did sit under 
the dragon ; and there the captain made an 


end of spealting and left off so confident of 
her answer, that, while she remained fixed as 
the statue of a listener, he must needs turn 
from the main theme to ask her wliy her 
humour favoured tliat extremely ugly holly- 
bush, and why she must pronounce his 
sentence under such a canopy. TAi.na broke 
out into a wild fit of sobbing ; Captain 
Arthur comforted her clumsily ; but suddenly ' 
she became calm. 

‘‘Here,” she said, ‘^is best; I shall talk 
to this dragon when you are gone. We had 
such a dragon that knew my seen ts at home. 
If you would know niy secrets this is a good 
tree for you to be under. Here is your horee 
close by Avitliin reach. Should llic wish 
suddenly seize you to leave me alone and 
forlorn, you have but to mount and fly.” 

^ The captain moved restlessly ; diil »sho 
mean to confirm the worst suspicions of the 
parish before jinswering his question ? “ I 
have no right to say* what I would say to 
you,” he began, “but there is an odd question 
T wouhhif I dare ” — lie stopped suddenly 
— the stai*s of evening were coming out, and 
Lanna looked up at tliem. 

“ Help me, mother ! ” she crietl ; and Cap- 
tain Arthur, ninning his tlioughts on in the * 
old groove, remai'ked that she demanded, 
help of mother somebody, and (a susfdcious 
fact) did not cjy, “ Help me, God ! ” 

“i cannot let my heart loose, or answer 
you any cjViestioii that takes so much hesi- 
tation to ask,” Lauini. said, “ until you know 
the terrible condition by Avhich torment is 
prepai’cd for any man wlio marries me.” 

The captain shrank from her side, and 
looked up with a shudder at the Avings of the 
green dragon under which they sat onsha- 
dowed. 

“ There is a doom upon me,” Lanna mur- 
mured ; “ and it is 1, now, Vho am waiting to 
be sentenced.” 

The captain had risen, and was stroking 
nervously his Jiorse’s mane. 

“Yet it is no great thing,” Ioanna con- 
tinued, “ that it should so much affright me. 
Yon are a man, and perhaps may laugh at it,^ 
and teach me to laugh at it with you.” Still 
she spoke in a reckless, hopeless way, and 
Captaiu Arthur Avas more shocked than he 
haci been before, 

“ Leave your horse but for one *mliiute,” 
Lanna *aid, “and come into the house.” 

The captain wavered for a little while; but 
there wfis yet love — or his sort of love— ^ 
manfully wrestling in his heart with .super- 
stition. He followed Lanna through the 
rambling passages of the great hpuse, lit 
dimly by tlie twilight out doews. AVith a 
key taken from her girdle she opened w'ay for 
him into a room, over the floor of which he 
walked some steps and instantly tumeti back 
in affright, and meeting Jier on the tliresh- 
I hold, Avith uplifted hands and an imploring 
I face, he pushed her from himiwith a heavy 
hand, mounted his horse and galloped away. 
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SEse ; but the blow gAve no fsm to her 
iMi. It seemed to her that but m i&staut 
tnuwed before she heard the rapid gallop of 
hii» liorse. The fii-st impulse she obeyed was 
alisurd ; she followed Mm. If she had told 
her story more inethodically it could never 
have affected him so much^ although it would 
no doubt have ended iu his quitting her. 
She must explain all, or what would he 
think? But Captain ^ Arthur galloped as 
though he were pursued by somebody not 
quite so innocent as Lanna Tixel. A few 
minutes of running through cool evening air, 
caused that iirht impulse to die out. 

Then she sat down under the blossoms of a 
Maythoim hedge, picking industriously at its 
leaves ; and so she sat in a loi^g reverie, till 
the moon rose, and she heard groans ol* which 
she l^ad not earlier been conscious. At the 
uame time she saw, behind the opi)08ite hedge 
a face covered with blood, which she took to 
bo a dead face. It waif the living face of Mr. 
Bank, who had returned to sense after his 
thrashing. She could not go home to rest. 
Terrified and vexed in spirit she fled, looking 
like a sliroTided corpse herself, towards the 
^moor, and then it was that she interrupted 
the gossips’ learned conversation. 

And how does the frog’s bile act ? ” asked 
Mrs. Noddison. " That,” said Goody Fubs, 
“ I quite forgot to ask, I had it from a gossip 
who is dead. No doubt it must be eaten.” 
Mrs. Noddison was not at all comfoVtless over 
the departure of her husband. Free he w'ould 
earn nothing, after his last evening’s work. 
He might as well therefore be fed in jail. Her 
skin too would be the sounder for a rest. The 
baby was just one of those puny squalid 
things that used to perish by thousands iu 
the wretched liuls of a fine old English 
peasantry, all of the olden time. Mrs. Nod- 
won was full ©r mother’s care about it. 
Goody Fubs was fall of neighbourly advice, 
and very eloquent upon the subject of her 
nostrum, a black fetid mess containing nolKMly 
knows what. 

While the two gossips talked, the flying 
I clouds let fall a flying shower. Lanna was 
still on the moor, and the sudden rain recalled 
her to a sense of her position. Bhe was 
out, she recollected, at a strange hour. It 
must be at the earliest ten o’clock, an hour 
later thaiL bed-time. Lanna turned home- 
wards, thoiS^li there was no place so teip-ible 
to her as home. 

* ^ Well then, if you will bold the child ” 

said Goody Fubs to Mistress Noddison, “I’ll 
give it llie remedy, and then it never shall 
know harm again in this world.” “Amen, 

, -^Goody, and«thant you.” When the child felt 
firog’s bjlo in its tliroat it began to seream 
mightily and choke, but the stuff nevertheless 
was wallowed. At that instant, as Goody 
stated afterwax’ds, the rain suddtmly ceased 
to patter on the shingles. Tlie child sereamcHi 
more and mc^. It went into couvulsicms. 
The hut door hod been left open, and indeed i 


almost broken to j^ecee bytheeoiistables. ‘ 4 ^ 
white figure glided by. " Ave Maria I '* 
groeued old Gmody not to be bemni 

through tlie screaming of the child, “ thea*e ’» 
Larma Tixel ^4 ” The child’s face was black. 
The fierceness of the, screaming caused Lanna 
to turn back, and stand irresolutely in the 
doorway, ready to enter and bring hrip if she 
were able. Goody Fubs made a great cross 
with her fingers ovei* her own wrinkled fore- 
liead, and then flew at the delicate cheeks of 
Lanna with hex* noils. Lanna fled again,, 
followed by loud shrieks from Mrs. Noddiaon -^ 
the child’s voice was gone, it lay dumb ia « 
death struggle. 

“ O, the bile ! ” moaned Mrs. Noddison. 

“ The witch ! ” groaned Goody Fubs. 

The two or three domestics living iu the 
Grange were in attendance on the barber^ 
surgeon, busy, Lanna found, with Mr. Bank^ 
who liad been waylaid and beaten, as she un- 
derstood. She knew then that it was no 
ghost^ she had seen, and, pitying his condition, 
though he was wo friend to her, she tended by 
the steward’s bedsitle liaJf the night through,, 
after she had paid a visit to lier secret 
chamber. His braises were not serious, the- 
cut upon his head had been bound up, lie had 
been comfortably shaved, had been bled in 
tUe arm, and had received an emetic. Hia 
case therefore jiroruiscd well, and towards 
nSorning the surgeon left him quietly asleep, 
and recommended Lanna to retii'e, at tlie 
same time suggesting that she should bathe 
her swollen nose with vinegar, and take iv 
powder, for she seemed to have had a vei*y 
ugly fall. 

J.iaitDa slept heavily for a great many hours, 
and ill the ni(»rniiig found that Mr. Diuik, 
though very much weakened, was not con- 
fined to his bed ; lie was up and out, gone to 
encounter Noddison in a formal and judicial 
way before t}ie Squire and his brother justices. 
Lanna, wit\^ liching heart and throbbing nose, 
and a wide border of black round one of her 
blue eyes, endeavoured to go through her 
usual routine of duties. In the course of ithe- 
day they took her iuto Blicklbrd. 

Two little boys at play in a ditch about n 
quarter of a mile out of the village, leapt up 
when they saw her coming, and scampered cm 
before as fast as they were able, shouting her 
name aldud. They had been put there aa 
scouts or look-out men, and had beguiled 
their time while on their post with pitch aud 
toss. Lanna uudei^tood nothing of that, aud 
could not at all tell what it meant, when & 
turn iu the road brought lier in eight •of the- 
first houses in Blickford, aud eiie saw the 
whole village turning out with brooms te 
meet her. (Mody Kubs advamemg as the 
village champion, struck the po^ orphan wi(^x 
her broom, and thou tlirowiug away 
weapon, gra|>i)led with her. Men tltrew 
stones at her, women pressed round; 
togetlier and fibugbt for tlm <priwege ei 
^chiiig her .or at the noh lorits 
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browB kdir ;that ^oody their leader had eet 
dooting. 

Nibk’« Bend ! ” was the ery. The jcn§ng 
foreign "witch must be tried by water— inno- 
cent if .she drowned, and guilty n she swam. 
In a wild and terrible prooeasion of the whole 
population of the village, with the children 
Bcreanimg and dancing joyously about in the 
excitement of a wit(»i''ducking, *Lanna was 
dragged to the moor, where Mistress Noddi- 
son dew from her cottage as a tigress from her 
lair, and tore the desh and garments of the 
witch, and showed her the dead child. Mounted 
constables were hurrying in the direction of 
the riot, but they only came in time to drag the 
wretclied girl out of the pond into whicli she 
was thrust, and they came not to protect but 
to arrest her. There was fresh evidence, 
some of the men hinted to the villagers, and 
a must aggravated case against her. She was 
therefore carried to the ruuiid-house, and 
spent the next thirty hours, lutlf sulTucnted, 
and locked up with very filthy peojde. ' 

Then she was brought out on une of the 
last and finest days of the merry month of 
May, and taken into the ^n'eaenoe of the 
justices, with Squire Caufe at their head, who 
hiid long been of o})miou ibai she hud be- 
witched his son by wicked arts, and nowV as 
sure of it. The case Avas then gone into. 

It was sliown that on a certain evening 
Hodge Noddison maltreated the comp:iuion 
of the accused, a foreigner named Haus 
Dank, who it was now ascertained had 
secretly made his escape out of the ueigli- 
b'ourliood, and had gone no one could find 
out whither. It wfia ])resumed that she re- 
ceived instant inforiuation from some imp 
of the deed that Noddison had done, for she 
was out in the direction of Noddisou’s house 
before any human tidings could have reached 
her. It was proved tiiat Noddison was cast 
into a tieadly -lethargy, during whij3li the witch 
was seen flitting about upon the i^oor before 
his door, and that immediately after she had 
vanished Noddison was taken by the con- 
stables. It was proved that in further piinisb- 
ment of Noddison, the accused Lanna Tixel 
did by her arts throw his only child into 
violent convulsions, during which she again 
appeared nt the door and gazed in upon the 
child with her large blue eyes, immediately 
after the infliction of which gaze it fUed. It 
was shown, also, that the rain ceased wlieu 
she appeared, and that Goody Fubs lost a 
young porker, and suflered more than usually 
from ber rheumatism on the day that she 
assisted at the ducking of the wicked Avumau. 

'These revelations were not necessary to 
Induce Captain Arthrtr to appeal’ against the 
siren who had jmetised on him with her arts. 
He ’proved that when he had been drawn by 
her devices— especially, he thought, 1^ her 
large eyes— to 'declare love towards her, she, 
believing that she had him in her toik^ confessed 
to him in plain words that she had a familiar 
in Ihe i^pe of a dragon or a holl^bush with 


which she often talked, and tiiat it was ac- 
quainted with her secrets. drstgon ou 
Idle lawn avss, therefore, part of ner 'enchant- 
ment, and it was natural to consider that the 
strange figures of cooks and fishes to be seen 
on the Dutch farm, though they looked like 
box, and yew, and holly trees, must be r^Uy 
and truly demons. The captain further 
proved, that bdng in some trouble, and 
sobbing, the witch called for help upon a 
certain Mother Somebody, he did not catch 
the name, because she, the said witch, sobbed 
while she was speaking. 

In answer to a question from the bendli 
he said that it was not Mother of God.’* 

“ She further,” he said, “ ventured so fhr 
as to tell me that I was to marry upon the 
condition of sufleriug etsrual torment.” 
(Bore a thrill ran through the whole aiwem- 
bly). She told me that she herself was 
doomed, but that it w^as a light matter, and 
that Ave might laugh at it together.” 

During this revelation Lanna fainted. She 
showed jio trace of lier Ibi’mer beauty, for no 
change of dress or means of cleanliness had 
been provided for her .since she was taken 
from the filthy j>orid, and she appeared to 
luiA'c caught some kind of fever in the round-* 
house. When she recovered she was com- 
pelled to stand up that her face might be seen 
tluring the rest of the examination. Her 
house had been searched. A white object 
was brought through a lane made in the 
shuddering crowd, and suddenly pi'esented 
befoi’c Ijaima. Bhe was seized w'iih violent 
hysterics. It was the waxen image of a 
corpse robed in its graveclothes : an exact 
efligy of the dead body of her lather. 

“ iShe took me to a room,” said (vaptaiu 
Arthur, ‘‘ in which lay this image. I thought 
it had l^en ifdceu from the giiive, and felt at 
once that she Avas one t»f the worst kind 
of witches. I see now that it is made ox 
wax” 

While Lanna remained still insensible a 
learned priest bIoolI forward, and gave evidence 
that tlie use of these waxen images by witches 
w.*is well known. They were the figures O]^ 
men to whom they Avished evil. The witches 
IllOlllclodtillBIllfllltl CcXUtltjcllillCIll tfO wftsl^slowljT) 
and as the wax wasted, so wasted the victim’s 
.flesh. They also pricked and stabbed them, 
and when they did so the true flesh Telt every 
hurl ^tkat was inflicted. This was undoubtedly 
the image of sonic person whom the witch 
Tixel had killed by her enchantments. • 

The learuedjustices then waited until Lanna 
was so far I'ecovered that she could be made 
to speak ; pains being taken to expedite her re- 
collection of herself by meaiiB not MtogeUier 
free from cruelty. She said, however, very 
little. There was no eseape for h8r, she said, 
aud she desired none. She had lived too long. 
But she wished Captain Arthur to reflect upon 
the words she hod used, and hear now, if be 
would, tlie story she designed tt> tell him. 

She was ordered to address the court, and . 


BO, Captain AHhur being present “ That 
. iibage was tlie doom 1 spoke of. It is the 
image of ray father as he lay dead, when, if I 
might, I would have died with him. He was 
superstitious, as you all are who accuse me 
here to-day of witchcraft. He was jealous 
of my love, and wished to be remembered by 
rae daily when 1 had his wealth. I would 
have rejected that, for his desire was horrible 
to me. But next, on the peril of losing his 
blessing, 1 was mide to promise that, where- 
ever I lived, I would preserve the effigy of my 
dead father^ every day eat my dinner in its 
presence, and every night kiss it before I 
went to rest. 1 was a child then, and a 
terror seized me which I never liave been 
able to shake off. I have not dared to dis- 
obey. Hans Dank was my father’s steward, 
Wh^kWas privy to it all, and who was madh 
by will my guardian and inquisitor. Let him 
ptove that I speak truth in this. There is 
•one thing more which concerns me little now. 
My lather thought that while the image of 
<1118 body lasted, the body itself would remain 
whole in tlie tomb, awaiting mine tliat was 
to be placed beside it. Then our dust was 
to mingle. Ho was a superstitious man, as 
•you are superstitious men. 1 shall be burnt ; 
you will defeat his wishes. That is the truth 
which I wish Captain Arthur now to liear. 
My mother died when I was four years old. 
1 am friendless ; and there is no one but the 
man who offered me his love for whose sake 
I care whether or not I die disgraced.” 

The squire was very wroth at these allu- 
sions to his son, and said, wlien she had made 
an end of s})eakiiig, ''Witch, you know truly 
what will he your end. If your accomjdice 
were indeed here, he could not save you, but 
you can have no support from him, because, 
•knowing his guilt, he fled when ho flrst heard 
‘tfet these proceedkigs would be taken. For 
your tale, by which you artfully endeavour to 
mislead my sou, it cannot serve you. Xt 
touches in nothing what hsis been proved 
against you in the case of the Noddisons, youi* 
victims. With what mysterious designs you 
jeaused this dreadful image to he made, and 
kept it secretly within your house, we caimot 
tell, nor does it concern us very much to 
know. The meaning of the image we know 
well, and we know also,” said the squire, 
with a malicious grin, " to what good use it 
can be putjk Truly it will bo a fine^ thing 
to save faggots in the burning of a wit^h so 
* worthless.” 

And the law took its course, and solemn 
trial led in due time to solemn sentence, 
jiM Lanpa Tixel, with the fatal waxen effigy 
^uhd in her arips, was made the core of a 
holiday bonfire, which enlivened the 
f mhabitants*^ of Blickford. When the wax 
caught, the blaze made even babies in their 
mothers’ arms crow out, and clap their hands 
with pleasure, 

A Drillianti ending to this very pleasant 
story of the good old times 1 They are quite 


gone, and never will come back again, ' 
so, nothing is left fur us to do but' to rsjmtv 
the;,r memory, we puny men, we misexibl^; 
shams. ^ , ‘ - i 

c‘ AIE MAPS.* * f- 

In a former number of this work we gave 
a short account of the new science of Sub- 
marine Geography, by means of which it has 
been shown that the great uudnlatory beds o£ 
the oceans may be as accurately mapped for 
all practical purposes of navigation, as are the 
mountains and valleys of our own dry earth. 
In that paper we dwelt upon tlie deep-sea 
soundings which had been carried on by the 
Government of the United States, and of some 
of the more immediate results of the know- 
ledge -thus acquired. 

( ’ll rrent-ch arts and maps of the hills and 
valleys of Old Ocean formed but one portion 
of the labours of our persevering brethren 
across the Atlantic. A most important fea- 
ture in their scientific proceedings was so to 
track the winds met with in tlie navigation 
of the highways^of the seas, as to be able to 
lay down witli tolerable accuracy a complete 
chfirt of the various currents of the atmo- 
sphere in every part of the world, at all times 
of tlio year — in sliort, to construct a huge 
Air Map. 

'The proceedings of the American Govern- 
ment since that jiaper was printed may be 
learned by what transpired at a jiublic meet- 
ing convened, a short time ago, in the Mex’- 
chants’ Boom at Lloyd s, foi* the purpose of 
receiving a communication from Lieutenant 
Maury of the United fStates Navy, in refer- 
ence to the co-operation of British com- 
manders with those of America in carrying 
on a series of atmosplieric observations. 

Already a knowledge of the hitherto un- 
noticed variable winds liave enabled navi- 
gators to shorten their voyages to some parts of 
the worhl liy fully one-third of the usual time, 
and in a few instances to one-half, lu speak- 
ing of the growing importance of our inter- 
course with the Axxatralian Colonies, Lieute- 
nant Maury exi>ressed his beliel’ that in a 
very few yeara the run to and from Australia 
from this country would be accomplished by 
ordinarily good sailing vessels in one hundred 
and forty days, instead of, as at present, one 
hundred and eighty to two hundred days. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
shipowners, merchants, and mariners should 
take a deep interest in them. Time has 
ever been considered as money, and surely 
this was never more truly the case than 
at the present moment, when electric tele»* 
graphs, high-pressure locomotives, and iiur 
proved screws are doing all tbpt electri- 
city, steam, :ind iron can do to aniuhi|i|{|^B 
space, and briu^ distant places toget^^ , m 
tans looking, liowever, to shorteuii^ 
voyage to and from the otW Bide^Jof rthe 
globe no new and costly mechauical apjduaiceB 



are needed,^no novel motive power ia thought 
of, hot a new rope is required, not an extra 
eqnare yard of canvas is asked for — all that 
is needed is a thorough knowledge of 
winds at sea, so that the navigator may, by 
avoiding such of tliein as are advirse to him, 
makb use only of those which are in •his 
favour. 

In so far as this practical, matter-of-fact 
end is arrived at, the man of the world will of 
course feel warmly interested in the inquiry. 
But the sympatliies of the student of science 
are not less enlisted on the same side, for he 
will by such means gather together many new 
and beautiful facts serving to illustrate the 
economy of JJature in some of her grandest 
o])erations. Without a doubt it W'ill be 
through a knowledge of the world of winds 
tliat we sh.'dl arrive at an nndorstanding of 
many phenomena at jiresent but guessed at. 
Tlie course and duration oi the air-currents 
will exj»lriiii the fertility or sterility of many 
large tra«^ts of country. Thts direction of the 
winds will go far to account for the hixuHant 
growth of particular plants in particular loca- 
lities. The winds will be found to be the gioat 
ministers of good throughout the surface of 
this globe, carrying on their invisible wings 
precious gifts yield<*d up by Ocean to fertilize 
and beautify the earth in far distant pbtees, 
and by a still wider ami higher iiiHiieiice so 
to equalise the ever-recurring disturbances 
of temperature, moisture, electricity, as 
lit the w^orld for the life aud healtli of the 
many speci<*s — animal aud vegetable — which 
exist upon its varied face. , 

“i'ickle as the wind ” is lujt an inapt adage, 
when a])plied Ir* the local character of the 
W'inds. But looking at the general course of 
the Mir-curr(Mits over the ocean, if wo follow 
the many wuud-roads 'wliich .stretch across 
the deeji, we sliall sec that, so far from 
possessing any features of instability, the 
circulation of the atmosphere about us is 
fully as regular and wcll-dermed.^s are the 
motions of the earth itself and the other 
great bodies of our system. In fact, the 
winds are a ])art of that wondrous and beau- 
tiful whole which was called forth when He 
measured {lie waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and comjirehended tlie dust iu a mea- 
sure, aud weighed ' the mountains iu scales 
said the hills in the balance.” Jjoiig before 
modern science had told us anything con- 
ceniiiig atmospheric phenomena, an iiis])ired 
writer promulgated the wdiole system — 
^‘Tho wind goeth towards the south, aud 
tunietli about unto the north : it whirleth 
about continually, aud the wind retiimeth 
again according to his circuits.” This passage 
really indicates wha.t has been passing in 
tlie world of winds since earth was created. 
The aberrations of air currents upon laud are 
but the eddies aud offsets of the great 
atmospheric tides caused by geological irregii- 
Wities, just as we find dead water and whi**!- 
pools amicUt the lai'gest rivers. 


Thfe windaf must no longer be regarded as 
types of instability, but rathbr aa ancient and 
faithful chroniclers ; we have but to consult 
them intelligently to gather from* them great 
natural truths. 

In order to learn the course of ocean 
currents, investigators have long been in the 
baV>it of casting into the sea, bottles, labelled 
aud marked, so tliat on theso being found 
cast ashore at I’emote places their course, 
might be made known to the world. What, 
man does with the waters Nature accom- 
plishes unasked with tlie air : she strangely 
places tallies and marks n])on llie wings of 
the wind in certain parts of tho gloVjo, by 
which the philosophers in a distant county' 
may recognise the same wind, an«l so trace 
it in its path over ocean and over land. 

The sirocco, or African dust, which in spring 
aftd autumn has long been observed -falUng 
in the vicinity of the (.Jape do Verdes. MiUta, 
Gcno;i, Joyous, and the Tyrol, "ivas believed to 
have been brought fttom the great sandy 
deserts of Africa by the prevailing wiiitls 
coming from th.it quarter, and llie theory, 
apjieared piausilile enough. JNB'U of science 
were, however, not content to take this 
supposition as it stood, and thanks to re- 
cent imj>rovemeiits in the construction o£» 
microsco[)ca, one' persevering philosopher, 
Khreiiberg, has b^cn enabled to ascertain 
the precise natun; and consequently the 
original source of this supposed African 
dust. His examinations has^o demonstrated 
tliat this rain-du.st iloes not belong to tho 
mineral, but to the vegetable kingdom ; that 
it consists not of eaithy particles finely 
divided, but of minute infusoria and organ- 
isms whose habitat is not Afric;i, but fcJontli 
America, and tliat too in the region of the 
south-wujsL trade winds. The professor was 
not content with examining one specimen ; 
he compared tlie “rain-dust” gatlieml at 
the Cajie de Verdes with that collected at 
Genoa, Joyous and Malta,, and s i closely 
did they all resemble each other that they 
might have been pronounced as taken from 
one spot. Nay, more than this, one spe- 
cies of infusoria, the ennotia ainphi/oxiSj has 
often been found iu this dust with its greeif 
ovaries, and therefore capable uf life. That 
this dust could not have ‘come from Africa 
is evident from its line, which is red op 
cinuamon colour, wbei'cas the sands from 
the g^’eat African deserts are all white or 
greyish. 

Carrying this iii(]uiry still further we shall , 
by its means arrive at a key to the entire 
system of atmospheric currents. AVe have 
said that the raiu-dust falls in the spring and 
autumn : the actual time lijs bc^ii ift periods 
of thirty or forty days after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. It requiiH's no argu-^ 
meiit to demonstrate that these minute 
particles of organic matter must have been 
lifted from the surface of the earth, not 
during a rainy season, but at^a period when 




*»Wsi7<3binjj in tl»fe ve^^table kingdoii* cailedfroia th^ UireiHaon^ whence tivyeotueth^ 
^p»rehed and dry; and xJonaeqneiaUy iu a fit Bortk-eastand aouth-eastitradQS; These wind* 
-oonditioii for ix»i«g airried aloft and whirled are constantly travelling from the poles, north 
tiurougij tlid iTj)per realms of itir on thawings anji south, to the equator."" 7"lieir sjiii^al or 
of the wind. - curved motion is ncoounted for hy the rotation 

If w« examine the Beasons of the variotis pf the eartlf on its axis from ^est to ©.^f- 
parts of the gi'eat Bon th Ainenoan continent, wsi^ig the language of Lieutenant Maury, 
we shall find that the tract of ctnintry which we imagine a particle of atmosphere at the 
miffers most severely from the trof»('jildrouglit noith pole, whore it is at mst, to be put in 
at the period of the venial etpiinox is the motion in a straight line towards the equator, ; 
valley of the lower Oronoco ; which is then we can easily see how this particle of air 
pai^ched and burnt '^ith intense lieat. Its coming from the jiole, whei'c it did not par- 
pook are dry, its marshes and plains arid; take of the diumal motion of the cartli, would, 
all vegetation Inis ceasetl ; the great rep- in consequence of its ins inertia, find, as it : 
tiles iiave buried themselves dee[) in the tmvels south, tlie earth slipping under it, as 
Uiljods ; the hum of insect life is hushed, it were, from west to east, and thus it would 
and the stillness of death reigns through tlie appear to be coming from the north-east, and 
volley. t^oing tow^ards the south-west : iu other words, 

In the autumnal equinox wo fin<l a similar it would be a north-east wind. A similar 
ata}^ of .things in the ui)per ()iv)uoco ami the course is followed by the wind coming from 
givstt .Amazonian bjisiii. Tt is precisely at the soutli pole towiirds the ctiuator. Now 
these times tliat all vegetable matter is in as these two winds are known to be perpe- 
the fittest, impalpable, aiid fcallier-liglit I tnally flowing from the polos, it is quite safe 
condition for Iwiing lifted up and carried I for Ms to assume tliat the air which they 
aw^ay, atnl it is pj'eciaely .it such periods of | keep iu motion must I’cturu by some channels 
the year that tlieae regions are viaitctl by: to their former places at the poles, other- 
territic gales, whirlwinds, and tornadoes ; wise these winds would soon exhaust the 
which, sweeping over their lileloss, death-like pohir regions fd* their atmosphere, and 
• plains and basins, raise up vast clou<la ofi})Uiiig it uj), so to speak, about the equator, 
mi<a'oscf;pic oj-ganisms and bear tliem away I woidd causa to blow for the want of a fresh , 
with lightning speeii to be rained down in | supply of air. 

re«lot© countiios, chroniclers of the great Jjookiiig at it iu this light it has been 
wind-roads of the workl. assumed, and proved almost to a certainty, 

It is quite evident from what lias liecn here that there exist far above lhi‘se Irade-wimk 
stated, that for these “ orgaiiisius ” to bo other and counter currents of air returning 
carried from soulh-west to north-east, imme- to the fioles as ivipidly as they arc flying from 
diatoly opposite to IJie course ol the ])rc- it. Tn sliort tliat a)K>vo the south-east trade 
vailing suriace winds of those regions, tliere there is a north-west wind, and above the 
must be other iqiper currents performing , north-east trade a south-west wind jierpetu- 
tlais work. This is the ease, and in stating, ally blowing. We h.avo alii'ady told how 
it to be so, we arrive at a solution of the; Nature has so wonderfully and beautifully ^ 
whole secret mechanism of the atmosphere : | placed tallies on tlic wings of the latter, by 
we learn how it is that ‘Hhe wind goeth ' means of the mierosco})ii; infusoria raiseil from 
towards the south, and turueth about unto* the Oronoeo imd Amazon valleys, and doubt- 
tli© north.'* less this fi^’dt outlining of the new Air Map 

We on shore find the wind frequently 1 will, in due course, be filled up in other parts 
veering aliout from jxiint to point of ilie ; of the world by certaiu indications of the 
oompass, often blowing in ojijiosite directions j tme course of the iqq)t‘r strata of air retum- 
during a few hours. Not uutVcquently we ing towanls the soutli i)olc. 

‘jre visited with strong gales of wind, lusting Believing that these idiciiometfa arc those 
fer a day or more, and ilieii followed by actually in operation, we will endi^avour 
heavy falls of rain and calms. Yet such wiiuis, to show more in detail the course of the 
in eoinparisou with the general system of at- ‘‘ wind roads ” of the, world, and to do so by 
mospheric circulation, are but eildics of the again making use of liieutenant Maury’s illus- 
, ’TQMiiri current. They have no nioiv^ effect tration of a singli' juirricle or atom of air, as 
in deranging or disturbing that ay.stcm*than representing the entire volume. 

^ the showers which they bring wi lb them have We will start from ihe north pole, iu 
metering the eoni-se of the Gull stream or company with our fellow atom, and her© 
ocean currents. we find by some ngeiicy not yet luider- 

< Let us see, then, wlnit f his geperaJ atmo- stood that we ai‘e travelling southwards in 
S^Fberic feys^j'm is. On either aide of the the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
«quator,commencjng;il a distance of some few not along the surface of the world, until we 
degrees from it, we tind a zone of j>erpefcijial reach about the parallel of thirty north lati- 
winds extending to al)Out thirty degrees iiortli tilde, in the vicinity of the Canary Islands, 
and south, Tlics© blow constantly in similar Here we meet wilh a similar supposed 
directions as steadily and jierpetually jis the particle, travelling also iu the upper atmo- 
tides of the ^jfhames flow and ebb, and are sphere the return journey towards the pOle. / 
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other \nth tfaeit- entire force, wnid bei*tj» ofj 
^util power, prodwee an equiiibriwna or aemt^ j 
piulation of dead air. Tins is tlie calm Wt 
of Cancer. ^ 

xinder* tins belt or banlc of eahns, 
two surface currents of wind are ejedbed ; 
one towards the equator and, from the cause 
already assigned, taking a south-westerly 
course as the north-east trade wind ; the 
; ’ other towards the pole, as the south-weist 
passage wind. QTiese winds, coming out as 
they at the lower surface of this calm 
region, must eome from above by means of 
downward currents, just as we may suppose 
a vessel of water filled from the top by two 
streams flowing in from opposite <liroCtions 
and flowing out* from two openings below 
in contrary channels. In snpjwrt of this 
downward theory of the air, we And the 
testimony of Humboldt who tells us (as others 
do) that iu this calm region, the barometer 
stands higher than it does to the no^th or 
south of it. 

Kot the least interesting feature of this jour- 
ney of the winds, is the fact that the cnriNiiits 
of air thus forced out fromAhe lower snrfece 
of this calm belt, are not those which were 
previously tmvelling iu tlio contrary direc- 
tion : the wind from the pole does not* sink 
down and return northwards as a surface 
wind ; it has yet a long journey hefow, it. a 
journey given to it to perform, by intinn.e 
wisdom, for’ wise and l)encficeut imrposcs : it 
has yet to go towards the south before it 
turneth about unto the nortli. Ibe particle 
of air in company with whicli "v^e have tra- 
velled thus far, makes its ’way by some m 3 ’’s- 
terious agency — believed to l>e electrical, and 
indeed all but ])rovcd to be so by Faraday’s 
recent discoveries — across this calm zone, but 
at the same time <lown wards, and aiifieaiti on 
the siu’face going southerly^ as the nortli-c.ast 
trade wind : it cannot |>iiss ^along in the 
upper air, for there is another siipilar ]>article 
wending its way l)ack to the pole, having 
j)erformed the allotted circuit which this 
one fresh from the north is about to 
make. ^ 

As the north-east trade, our particle jour- 
neys until near the equator, where it en- 
counters a simi hir particle as the south-east 
trade. Here, at this place of the etpiatoi-ial 
'meeting, there is anotht'r conflict ilud another 
calm region, as all those who have made a 
voyage to the south know full well. The 
consequence of this encounter of the two 
typical particles is similar to that which 
took plaxje at the calm l)eli of Cancer, but 
is brought about in a different manner. 

The great heat of the sun near the equator, ' 
added to the presence of the two conflicting 
winds one agaii^st the othci*, causes them to 
. ascend, and once more crossing the belt of 
calms, they make their way eatill in their 
onward course ; the northern particle, wi^ 
which we will suppose ourselves still in com- 


patif, taking a& upper untose, until, Arrived 
at the zone of Capirhswn,' Wtwewi twenty 
and thirty degteos of iatittide; it | 
counters the southerly breeues^ alvd tins time | 
descending comes out at tlie lows^r sUr- 
fhee cm the opposite side erf the calm region, 
and makes its way to the south pole as a i 
surface wind. Entering the polar regtotis 
oblicjuely, it is pressed against by similar 
particles coming from every meridian, and as 
it approaches the higher ‘ latitudes, having 
lass space to move in,® it flies along more ra- 
pidly and more obliquely, until ii, with oU 
the rest, is whirled about the pole iu a con- 
tinued circular gale : at Last, reaching the 
groat polar vortex, pressed up on every side, 
it is carried upwards to the regions of atmo- 
sphere above, whence it commences again its 
circuit, ami journeys back to the north as oa. 
iinper current, tlius fulfilling its allotteil^ak 
of turning about unto the north. It now 
passes back over the same space, but this 
time its path is altered ; whore it was iHjfore 
an upper current it is now a surface wind, 
and mcf wrud. 

Having thus pictured the wind-roads 
across oiir Air Map, we will pi’oceed to 
point out the reasmis for believing them 
to bo the actual paths travelled on day by • 
day, from year to year, in the great world 
of air. 

It will Iks ncccssaiy to l>ear iu mind the 
following facts, since they fl>rm the ground- 
work on which our structure of riKisoaing 
will be built In the northern half of the 
globe land greatly predominates over water ; 
tin* southern half of the world being chiefly j 
occupied by the ocean, hi early ail the great 
rivers of the 'world are to be found north 
of the equator ; whilst south of the line there 
is but one large stimm, the Plata, the Amazon 
being in the equatorial region and receiving 
half its supply irom the north and half from 
the south. Jn South Africa there is no river 
of any moment, and the rivers of Australia 
are insignificant. 

The main source of supply for the waters of 
these rivei-s is of course to be found in the 
clouds, which furnish it in the shaj>e of rain. 
The clouds derive their supply froiu the ooorfi, *| 
whence vajwur is raised by evaiioratiom “All ' 
the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full ; unto the place from whence they came 
thither they return again.” This^s precisely 
whab is taking place dally. If the winds 
di(f not take up from the sea large quantities 
of vapour, and store it in tlie clouds fb** 
distribution when wanted, the sea ■would “ bo , 
full,” with all these gigantic streams passing 
into it ; yet it is never full • 

The hicts here given a|jpear^at*first sight 
anomalous, but on examination they will 
be found to speak in favour %>f the theory 
previously advanced as to the wind-roods. 
The all but riverless countries of Southern 
America, South Africa ami Australia are 
situated iu tlve midst of thci largest expaiilse 
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tefyiiooem, with adriaee winds blowing cnvsr to water these insilt i^gioha of flry bai^h, 
that have .swept the face of the pursued a southerly career/its stores of 
'^.waters for many thousands of s miles, and would be spent over vei^somll tracts of eairkfti 
iwhich must 'at their temperature be heavily* and over immense legions of water. It is 
.loaded with vapour. Y et these winds furnish clear, therefore, that no other system than that 
no Bupplies of rain sufficient to form any which it is how believed is the course of the 
rivers of magnitude. Those lands arc almost win^s could be productive of the great 
riverless. ’ beuetits which we receive from them. The 

On the other hand the winds which blow southern hemisphere may be likened to an 
over the gigantic rivers of the northern enormous boiler, the northern to a huge 
hemisphere — the mighty streams of America, condenser, by means of wliich ail the 
Hussia, India and Onid'a — have all traversetl moisture in tho world is dealt with for 
but little of ocean, their way from the distribution. 

equator haa chiefly been over dry laud, The one exception of the Rio de la Plate 

.whence they could raise up little if any to the absence of large rivers in the south, 

moisture. Whence then is it that countries serves eqindly to prove the theory. If the 

with comparatively so little water about reader will refer to a map of tho world, 

them should receive so copiously of rain, he will perceive that tlie north-east trade- 

whilst those in tlie ^'ery heart of sens are wind which is lifted at tlie equator, passes 
devq^d of any such supply ? * as an upper current of precipitation over the 

To take up surface water and hold it in sources of tlie Plata, must have crossed the 
Suspense the air must be at a high tempera- equatorial region in about one hundred de- 
ture ; to part with it egain in the shape of gioes w'e.*<t longitude, and, therefore, having 
jraiu its temperature must be considerably come'' from the nortli-east, must have tra- 
lowered. The only winds which, by^rciison versed some thousands of miles across the 
of the temperature, can perform this lifting Atlantic, and then meeting in its southerly 
process, are the Trades on eitlier side of tho career with the lofty Andes, become forced 

equatorial region. In their course over the up by them into still higher regions of cold, 

vast body of waters, they become highly ilrainiug in its ascent the last di‘Op of 
charged witli vapour. On their meeting at moisture from those mouiitaiiia to supply the 
the aoiie of equatorial calms they rise, reach solitary river of the south, 
a cooler atmosphere, and consequently become In like manner, a reference to the map will 
expanded and pax't with some of their mois- slfbw tliat the iioi'th-cast wind which tra- 
ture ; and hence we hear of such extraordinary verses the Great Sahara of central Africa, is 
falls of rain in these regions as that sailors flung up at the equator, and thence inisses 
have actually taken up buckets of fresh water over South Africa in a south-westerly direc- 
from the surface of the oceaji during one of tion, leaving no rain in iliat riverless coun- 
these down-pourings. But the winds only try. Again, the same trade wliich sweeps 
part with a portion of tlieir load ; the south- the sterile, rainless stei>pes of Chinesi* *J ar- 
east trade lifts itself and its load of aqueous tary, crosses the line to the southward of 
vapour high above tiie surface, and coursing Ceylon, and thence takes its vapourless way 
on towards the north in the contrary direction over tho great Australian continent, wliere 
of the nortli-ejist*- trade below, becomes also tliere arc no rivers of any size, 
gradually cooled on its way, and as it cools Thej'O is a^ reraaikable circumstajice con- 
parts as gradually with its vapours iu tho nected witli^ whirlwinds at sea, or cycloinis 
shape of rain. as they are termed, which goes far to con linn 

111 like manner the north-east trade that this theory of our Air Map. In the northern 
rose as an upper current at tlie equator to hemisphere, all these circular stoniis revolve 
take its way to tho south, performed also its from light to left ; in the south they re- 
thsk of evaporation, but to a far less degree, volve from left to right ; and tJiese are pre- 
Coming from the regions of the north, it is a cisely the courses indicated by the present 
cold wind, and therefore not in a condition to theory, which the various currents of atiuo- 
Tiiise up vapour until it be near the equator, sphere take at the two poles in their return 
consequently it has but little to precipiUite in circuits. 

the shape oftaiu, and hence we find the ^ands We have thus given the main features of 

of the south so devoid of rivers. Were it to the great wind-roads of this earth, as laid 
otherwise thiin thus, were the south-east down by Lieutenant Miiury. There are, 
,;vapour-loaded winds to traverse tlie surface however, many lesser tracts — small footways, 
0f the earth iu their northerly career, they as it were — diverging from the main trunk 
would not part vrith their moisture where roads of the atmosiihere, wliich taking their ^ 
most needed, liy Reason of their high tem- coui’se and strength from the varied surface 
perature, but would deposit the whole of the laud follow irregular, and, as yet, but 
when arrived! in the frigid zone, where least little known directions. It is to these, aod 
needed. to the confirmation of what is already be- 

AgRiD, if this south-east wind when it rose lieved to be the case, that the attention of 
up was turned back iu its coui-sc, and instead nautical observers is wished to be directed, 
of passing :overe to the northern hemisphere 1 so that, iu the course of time, by the united 






of British asd Amerksaa navigators^ 
iwe maj be enabled to iiU up the m^y blank 
.femd und^rtain spaoes in our grea^ Air Map. 


• GONE! 

I HAVE the letter yet, Minnie, 

You sent the very day 
That pave your first-born to your arms, 
And I was far away. 

I saw through every trembling line 
How precious was the boy. 

How pleasure shook the weakened hand 
That wrote to wish me joy. 

Of all thy mother’s little ones, 

The plaything and the pet, 

Poor children, lovingly they conic 
U’o rock the cradle yet ; 

And, knowing not how sound his sleep, 
All oris to wake him try. 

Alas ! from so much love, Minnie, 

To think that he should die 1 

a 

Look at the small pure hand, Miiiiilc, 

So niotinnlesa in mine, 

I used to lot it, soft and warm, 

About my tiiigur twiril*. 

And as it fasteoed in iny heart 

That sliglit uncertain hold, ^ 

Its touch will linger on my hand 
Till my hand too is cold. 

Our bridal day^; that summer day ! 

X)ost thou rcmcMohcr now 1’ 

Joy’s blossoms weie unsullied then 
As those iiboiii thy brow. , 

Thank God! I have iny fair bride still. 
And, by ihy loving eye, 

'I'hou wouldst not give niv up, JMinnie, 
M'eu that he might nut die. 

A Heaven of safety and repose ; 

Ah ! hhoiild we >\ish him hack 
From Its clear lights and lliornless flowers 
To tread life’s dusty truck# 

Think what a radiant little onft • 

Shall meet us hy-and-hye. 

And yet that he shouhl die, Minnie — 
Alas, that he should die ! 


BAD LUCK AT BENDIGO. 

Arrived at Melbourne on the nineteenth 
of September, I took an early opportunity 
of distributing my pile of letters of intro- 
duction. Found, that although addressed 
by iufiueutial people to influential people, 
they were altogether valueless. Influential 
friends in England were at that time showing 
no mercy to the Melbourne people, who 
received a great many more drafts upon their 
courtesy than it was possible for them to 
honour. 

I agreed then to join a party of my fellow 
passengers, and try fortune’s" temper with 
them at the diggings. All the tools and im- 
plements which my new friends had brought 


I froicL Londmi being buxied at the bottom of 
the ship’s hold, We were told that some days 
must elapse before they could be disinterred. 
As for myself, I had taken out only a knap- 
sack and a sea chest. If 1 ever were to make 
the trip again I sliould take only a knap- 
sack. Not meaning to be detained for an in- 
definite time we resolved, bold Layards that 
we were, to institute some excavations, on 
our own account. We set to work therefore 
at once, aiid.had no lack of curious disco veriCS. 
Barrels of flour, cask# of stout, b:igs of sugar, 
bales of slops, butts of water, bundles of 
spades, we dragged and hauled aliout, 
meeting with a little of everything except 
the things we wanted. Alter lighting, an 
unlawful laiiteiTi, and exploring all the 
crannies, wo at last saw, at tlio bottom of a 
well dug through the other merchandize, a 
’cart. We ho])(*d it was our own, and^fter 
several hours' labour, during which W’e moved, 
among other articles,, a grand piano in a 
Cfise, we came down eleverly upon it. ‘‘.'lust 
you let that air cart alone, will you Y ” Truly 
we had no right to touch it, for it was not 
onrs. *More hours* labour, and at last wo 
got our pi-oja^rty -togetlier ; ours, because I 
had bought my sliaic in it. The Girt hod 
b<‘en brought out, ill the innocent belief that* 
horses were to be bought at about fifteen 
pounds each. The price of a horse we fiuind 
was about seventy pounds. One w’O learnt 
also wouhl not be enough ; two would l>e 
retjuired, and they w'onld very likely be both 
* stolen before the week was out. Tools of all 
I kinds which we had brought from tlie other 
lend of the world were to be bought at the 
diggings, from men leaving, at a trifie less 
than the cominon London price. Nobody 
carried jacks and slmvels out from Melbourne 
with liim. 'i'he best thing we could do we 
did*; jmt everything into a sale, and so got 
rid of all encuiubraricc. • 

The only thing we did not sell, of .all our 
London imjiorLatioiis, was a tern, which we 
l)roiH>sed sending lo the diggings by a carrier. 
After a search through the town which cost 
us a whole day, we at last found a carrier 
starting to Bendigo— soiir destination — who ^ 
for the moilerate sum of eight guineas, eV 
gaged to take charge of our gold-diggers’ 
home. 

The next morning we were up betimes, 

I had an early >)reakfasl, and equipped onr- 
! selves in iiiarchiiig onler. Each of us strapped 
on*a belt, cuiitaining a revolver, an axe, and 
a knife ; each carried on his shoulders a kiiapr 
sack and blanket, and slung by his side a i 
havresack, with bread, meat, and a can for 
water. So furnished, off we started. The • 
transition from town to ^ush very abrupt, 
and in a few minutes we seemed to have 
passed all traces of civilisatioft. We halted 
at midday, and dined. After an hour's rest, 
strapped on our “ swag ” again and went our 
I way. At sunset we found ourselves in 
a rough-looking country, eboundiug wiA 






volcAiiHC ixiuHera, nnii very Bcant of tveeSk 
! ici^re wm eUnnf) of them to be seen <m our 
‘ right, supjiJy of wood is very neces* 

sary for judicious oampitig, selected that 
dnm]) as our Iwiging for the night. Ou reach- 
ing it we found it to bo located uf>on veiT 
swampy land, and promising a beii infested 
with a new kind of jumper — not with fleas, 
but fi*oga. Frogs were hopping about there 
by tens of thousands. 

•We had not yet been broken in to all tliat 
sort of thing ; we mindtd froga, and therefore 
I Btiggested that we shoukl be careful to pick 
out tile highest and the diwest spot. We 
• did 30 , and then having thiown tiic knap- 
sacks from our aching shonlders, cut down 
wood with our axes and kimllcd a bohfire, 
which wo sot to roar against the trunk of a 
' fine riree. Thereupon we made ourselves 
Som^ea in our tin pots, and sat down upon* 

' Our KUapa'icks to a hearty sup]»er. Wliile 
. munching we were accosted by three horse- 
men, stock fanners, 041 their way lioi;ie. 
They cheered ns with the information tliat 
^ if we were bound for Bendigo we wore not 
ou the right track, at the sfinie time pointing 
out Mount Macedon in the distance (a liint 
afterwards important to us), by whicli they 
said tlie road wound ; then wishing us luck 
they rode ofll 

To have gone astray in the wood like the fa- 
mous babies was no great luck, but it consoled 
us that we could be savage ; ljon*lon savages. * 
We took to forest life, as boys to cricket. 
First, we cut down about a cart-loacl of wood 
«nd built it into a heap near the fire, for use j 
as fuel. Then, with the bushy ends of the ; 
branches, we formed about ourselves a sort 
of hedge to keep the wind olf. Within our ; 
enclosure we arranged that each should! 
watch in turn for two liours during the- 
night; that is to say. from eight o’clock till! 
daybreak. I lay dt4’wii on the ground, hea<l : 
on knapsack, hand to pistol, feet to fire, and 
in three minutes was sound asleep. At two 
o’clock I was roused to talv(^ my watch, and 
found tlie stock of wootl exhausted and the 
fire low ; so I took inv axe, and kept niysell' 
awake by hacking away at the trees in the 
' tfWk — a good savage amusement — splashing 
about, ancle deep in u’ater, because I could 
not SCO to pick my steps. There is a wild 
’* charm after all alx)ut a night bivouac, of 
which a man must be a <lullard if he is not 
sensible, ligrew to like it. But the 
scandal I should now be gla-d to quit Vny 
house in Ciuubcrwell of nights, and go to 
i, fced by a bonlire set alight under the lamp- 
post. I used never to tire of watching the 
I fitful fliiiue that embraced the tree, against 
Vos always kindled, killing it with 
*lt|pfe3 ; of the dimly dclined trunks that 
finued oui* sharnlHU* wall, and against which 
our havresacks ; of the wild firelit 
'^®gures of the sleepers, with their arms m 

f ^readiness ; and, of the silence, broken only 
by the wind tha^ moaned in the dim forest. 


So we enjoyed our first night in the hulfli*; 
At duty b^ak 1 aroused our party ; and, after' 
a i*efreslung irash in the nent puddle, we had 
breakfast, and resumed our journey. 

N*oonday halt and evening camp wore thO 
same for several days. Our roqte lay through 
a picturesque country, with many signs of 
volcanic origin. On the evening of the fourth 
day we camped at the bottom of a dell, by 
the side of a pleasant running stream 
among enormous fragments of volcanic stone. 
Towards the middle of the night it rained 
heavily. The rain awoke me ; but, as it 
could not be turned off by any tap I knew 
of, 1 lay still. After a short time 1 heard a 
low conversation between two of niy com- 
jjanions. They were uncomfortable. Very 
much so. They did not like it. Our meat 
was all gone, and nothing remained but a 
few biscuits. V/hen they also w'ere gone wo 
might be starved to death, (loaded by 
siicli horrible thoughts I heard them con- 
spiring how they would i*etuitA to Melbourne. 
J)a3'’ broke ; and, during breakfast (which 
consisted of a biscuit each) they broached to 
me their plot. 1 asked them, Did they want 
to go back for umbrellas ? As for provisions, 
it was certniu thaf we must soon come upon 
some flocks of sheep, when we could buy one 
and oat it. Finally, I declared that J meant 
to go ou, that I was willing to wait two houi*s 
in onr camp while they tried about for 
mutton ; but if they did not, by the end 
of that time, return to mo, 1 should go on 
alone. I had — each of ns had — three bis- 
cuits ; I would put myself upon a biscuit a 
day ; and there was no fear but that within 
three days I should meet with something 
eatable. 

'Jliey consented to this plan, aud offtliey 
went. When the two hours were fully up, 
1 climbed on to tl)c highest boulder for a 
parting look after my comrades, and iancied 
that 1 saw them in tlie distance ; fired my 
j)istol, aud wak answered by another. 1 then 
waited. They came back unsuccessful, very 
sulky ; moreover, they had been scurvily 
used. Seeing a man at a distance they had 
gone uj) to him to ask for food, when he 
savagely presented a pistol, threatoeuing to 
shoot them if they did not keep tlieir distance. 
The stranger had no food to sparej for them, 
and did not know where they couhl get any. 
Now, it happened that during the absence of 
my friemls J had been thinking, and had come 
to the resolve, that if conq^llcd to travel by 
myself, 1 would abandon the tracks, which, 
are the marks left by tlic carts going to the 
diggings. Tliese tracts often wdnd veiy* 
circuitously to avoiil the hills ; and I saw no 
reason why, guided by a pocket compass and 
an excellent map of the colony that T had 
with me, I should not try for a straight cut 
across the country. Mount Macedon, a 
known point, was visible in the distance, aud 
1 calculated that if I oroesed the chain of 
moimtains, of which Macedon fonus part, in 






A W.\^recti<m, 1 sHoald save 
ixf joumdy. All ihi^) 1 atat<}d to my cotnrauiog ; 
autl) after much discussuon, it was agreed that 
we would try the? ad^renture of a dflfih^nto 
the pathless couiitry. 

So we did: and, after orotwing solits^y 
plains, arrived by night at hills covered with 
dense wood. We supped upon half a biscuit 
each, and in the morning l)reakftisted n[)on 
the other half. Then, witli juigry stonia(ih.s, 
We resumed our mavdi. It would be difficult 
to convey an idea of the intense hiboiii* an<3 
.fatigue we next experienced. JB’or miles aftei* 
miles our course lay across mountains heavily 
timbered, overwoven with tliick tangled 
underwood. Of level open ground there 
was literally not an acre ; the base of one 
mountain joined to the base of the next, with 
a quagmij’e always at the point of junction. 
At the top of each luountain, as well as at 
the bottom, the compass was referred to, and 
there were bearings taken. Moiintaiu after 
mountain we lirid scaled, frequently obliged 
to cling wdth both our hands, and pa%ise to 
pant for brenth at every few steps. How 
often, on arriving at the swininit of -ome 
height wc looked eagerly forward, hoping to 
aoe an expanse of clear, le^el, ground ! Jlnt 
no, there was ever another might}'^ ban-icade 
to climb over, and our limbs ached ai*il our 
stomachs hungered at the sight. 

Once through an opening in the forest, I 
caught sight of Mount Macedon, and calling | 
my companions ])ointed it out to them. On 
examining the conqiass we found that our 
course was exactly true. By that discovery 
they got a little confidence. * 

We lia<l been, for a long time, forcing our 
way through Uie tangled und^^^wood to the : 
top of one particular mountain which, from I 
the bleatdied skeleton of a sheej) that wc found I 
on the toj), 1 claimed niy right, as a i>ioneer, I 
to call Mount Skeleton. When we did reach ! 
the t/op of that mount we were utterly ox- 
haustetl, and lor some time lotedly unable to 
go any farther. i'Jinging our.«adves on ourj 
backs, panting for breath, and all of us black I 
as sweeps (from cmitact with the truuUs of the 
trees, blackened .by biisli fires) W'e were too 
tired to t^peak or stir, and lay stretched out 
• as motionless as iliough we ourselves had 
been, or were about to become skeletons. 
Flocks of brightly coloured birds danced in 
the air about us, sci-eaming, perhaps a wake ; 
and the laughing jaguar (commonly called 
jack^) with his loud JIa, ha, ha ! swined to 
consider our predicament the happiest of 
jokes. 

Suddenly a report w'as heard, quickly 
followed by another, and anot.her. Some- 
thing mortal tliat w\ay came. Forgetful of 
Migue up we started, and made off in the 
direction of the sound. Down the side of the 
mountaizi we went, plunging through the 
underwood, heedless of pain, and came at last 
Upon a stockman driving a team of bullocks. 
Jie told us that we could get meat, flour, and 


Qth^ necessmes, at a ^^tation a few miles 
farther on ; that we were, right for ^ndigo, 
and li^d saved twenty miles by oxtr short cut. 
So, bidding him good day, we ^shed on for 
the station. There wo told the owner what 
we wanted, and he led us into a large, rough, 
wooden building like an English barn ; but, 
instead of corn iu it, there were coiampdiities 
of all kinds ; the place was a general stoye* 
The farmers iu the interior, when th^ 
th€ur wool, lav in at sucli places a sumoient 
st-<*ck of cvci-y thing they are likely to want 
for a year. Wo each bought flour and a 
quarter of mutton. That is the smallest 
quantity sold ; and, during the heiit of the 
Au.stralian summer, it is generally half thrown 
away, for it becomes covered with maggots a 
few houw after it is killed. Ours was a hot 
summer exjicrience, and I may state generally 
dtliat we were obliged to eat our meat either 
befot'e the warmth of life was out it, 
or else with more life in it than might 
lie palatable to anybody nice about hU 
dinner. 

Next <lay wc resumed our journey, which 
still hfy through forest. In a few Jioui’s we 
came upon an extensive enaampmeut^ and 
found that it was composed of some si^ty , 
emigrants on the wa}'^ to the diggings. They 
complained sadly of tlie diflicuity they had in* 
finding enough food for so many j had, no • 
comp.'tss among them, and had lost their way 
I'cpeatedly since they first came into tlm 
wood. It was the famous Black Forest in 
which, as we journeyed on, wc passed several 
other parlies going up to liendigo. It was 
wretched work for hoi’ses there, and bullocks ; 
miinbej-s of them lay like camels in the 
de.sert, dead by tbe roadside. Tbo tracks 
were ])loughe(l uj) to the very axles. Fre- 
quently a dray would be bogged, and it 
would be the work of sixteen oxen fastened 
on to extricate it. At ^tlior times lltc 
on a hill side was ho shelving, that there 
were ropes fastened to one side of the 
dray, and held by men, to jirevent an over- 
turn. 

We had been eleven days in tbe Black 
Forest, and were growing tired of its scorched 
trunks. It is a notoiious place for bu«h-.< 
rangei’8, who come and go with a strange 
suddeimcHS. Of this we had an instance. We 
had halted at mid -day, and were deep in the 
my.sterics of cooking, wlum a poise’s head 
was laid affectionately on ‘my shoulder. I 
fok ti>r my pistol, ami turning round, facetl a 
bold horseman, quite of the Claude dii Val 
school. Ho was mounted ou a blood mar%, 
Avore long riiling boots of jwlished enamelled * 
leather, hi>.d a Colt’s revolver iu his belt, ^ 
anotlicr pair in his holdters, and a green veil 
hanging from hie broad stniw fiat. The long 
lash of a handsomely mounted gtock whip was 
coiled elegantly iu his hand. Probably he 
came to reconnoitre ; but as he found us 
too well armed for his purpose, he aimp^ 
asked tlie usual question, ij^ad we seen a^y 
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bullocks ? ” to which we replied No, and asiced 
in return where we could buy meat. He di- 
rected us tcj a station and rode off. Not one 
of our party 'iiad 'Seon liia .approach until he 
was close upon us. Had we not been well 
armed (we took care to let him satisfy Ins 
mind on that point), w'e should certainly have 
been attacked. 

Then w^e had an odd parody upon shopping 
in the biisln AVe saw by public advertise- 
ment upon a paper, nailed against a tree, 
like the boots of Bombastes, tliat meat and 
flour were to be sold hard by. The j)lacc in- 
dicated was a station, situated on a gently 
rising ground, around wliicli ran a clear 
stream. As there was no bridge to be seen, 
1 volunteered to leap across the water, and 
bring back su]^plies for all our ])arty. So I 
did. The building, when I reached it, proved 
to bo. of the J’udest kind. The walls were ofl 
hewn planks, clumsily nailed together, having 
crevices between them wide eiiougli to let 
the hand thi ougli ; th^ floor was of beaten 
cla 3 ^ Tl'.cre were no flowers planted there, 
and no attempt whatever had been made to 
give an air of comfort to the place. "Yeti 
learned that the owner and his family liafl 
been residing in that shed for sixteen 3 'ears. 

, I went with the dairj'-woiuan to an outhouse 
for provisions. She w’as very independent, 
and on ray politely expressing a preference 
for another joint instead of the one slie 
wished to sell, 1 was told that there was 
xny beef, and that 1 might take it, or leave it, 
she did not care which. A coarse joint being 
better than no meat, 1 <lecided of course to 
take it, and also bought some flour, j>ayiiJg 
sixpence for the pound of eacli. 1 .nsked 
whetlier tliere wris not a bridge by whicli I 
I could return ; she said there W'as a small one 
j on the other side for tlieir own use, hut that 
I it would not suit them to Imihl l»ridges lor 
j strangers. I was glad to leave tlie scornful 
lady and return to my cojnj)anions ; but they, 
during ray absence, had been walking on by 
the side of the stream. I shouted to them 
i and they stopped ; but when I came up loaded 
I with my meat and flour, I found the stream 
between us rather more than could be t.^kcn 
‘ ' at a leap ; the only xvay of cro.ssiiig for a 
striinger wjis to wade through it. So I put 
down the flour uj)on the grass, and walked 
into tlie little river, meat in hand. The 
water rose to my chest, but I soon crossed, 
and luaiiding^np the meat went back to /etch 
the flour, wdneh jUso w^as brought over saffely. 
Jfow, I think a little competition would have 
^ wbbed the rust otV those uncivil shopkeepers. 

And who knows that there may not be a 
c veiy Oxford street of shops fifty j^ears hence, 
a<irbss that hill; ibiPwe were there getting 
tlie verge of the Black Forest, and soon 
after qnittingi it, tlie country became mure 
open, and w’e met more travellers. Tents, 
j' for the sale of provisions, were set up at short 
intervals, and all fears upon the score of 
provender ivercgat rest. On tlie last night’s 


[Condacudbjr 

I camp, before entering Bendigo, I felt a (lesirfe 
to wash the linen frock arid trowsers wdiich I' 
had worn during the journey, I'or I had , 
notified what appeared to be 'a nice pool of 
water close at hand. 1 took, therefore, niy^' 
piece of soap; put on my other ^uit of clothe# 
out qf my knapsack, and set off. Down went 
“ my wash ” beneath the cr3'Htal surface ; but 
oh I woe was me when it came up again, con- 
verted into a thick lump of green slime. 
Hinse it off 1 could not, for the whole pool 
was a fraud, a trick of Nature jilayed on 
the unwary traveller. Tlic top of the water 
was indeed clear, but underneath it was a 
museum of aquatic botany. Naturally dis- 
concerted, I set to work with my knife to 
scrape off the mass of specimens that 1 had 
thus collected, and next morning had to 
squeeze the clothes into my knapsack, streaky, 
smeary, and damp, a lump of linen most 
ridiculous and lamentable. 

After we liad been fourteen days on the - 
journey through the wood as aforesaid, we 
reached Bendigo. Bits, tents, timl people 
griidually became numerous. On each side 
of the dusty path the eartli was turned up, 
and there were miners at work ; stores of 
goods were exposed for sale. AVe inquired 
our way to the ('Jominissi oner’s camp, in order 
that we might bo ready to get our licences in 
the morning, for we had no mind to lose 
time, and having taken up a satisfactory i>osi- 
1 tioh, flung off oiir loads like pilgrims, with 
j our progre.ss ended, and so camped at last 
williin our golden city. 

! Tn tlie morning our first care was to seek 
the tent of whicli the carrier liad taken 
charge. AVe could not find it ; wo never did , 
find it. The cHrri<?r had taken onr eight 
guineas, and rcm;iincd charged with the tent ] 

into llie b.'irgaiu. Ift* wouhl not burden us ! 

again wifli it, good man. AVo also looked | 

about for seconcl-liand tools, and of tlic.se we \ 

found that there were ])lenty to bo hail, at i 

rca.sonable pr'ice.s. Having made our pur- Ij 

chases, and taken out our licences, we went j 

back to our location, voting onrselvos worthy ! 

of a holidny for the remainder of tlie da,y. j 

That over wc set to work, and dug four I 

holes. After delving dowui to a'llejilli of 
about six feet, the w^ater came into onr holes, ' 
and we came out of them. AVe found this lo- 
be a common accident, numbers of pits being 
rendered useless by tlie underground springsv 
Shifting our operations we sunk four holes < 
more, and were busy in them for some days. < 
The ground wms obstinately hard, being a : 
burnt clay, and every shovel full of earth that, j 
we threw out could be thrown out only after j 
it had been loosened b}’’ the pickaxe. We 
had built a hut of boughs to shield us from 
the mid-day sun ; the days were very hot^ 
but the nights dreadfully cold. One night 
while we were asleep a heavy rain set in. 
wliich lasted until morning. The boughs, 01 
course, afforiled no ‘protection ; wo and out? 
blankets were soon dripping wet ; tlie catifp 
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i^:i^i^giU 9 hed, ai^ the ground arouhS 
uf/a cpmplete lake district, 1 $ there was 
lu^huitg that my compauions f^articol^ly 
hated it jwas rain, for tneir umbrellas w^re 
uufbrt^nately left in London. Itgoccurred to 
mO' that our best course was to build a hut 
whjush should be quite as sound as an Um- 
brella. This was proposed and agreed to; 
we arranged to wort at the pits and the hut 
altemately. We had by that time come to 
the bottom of one pit about twenty feet deep, 
without getting anything more satisfactory 
out of it, than if we had gone out to dig on 
Putoey Common. Therefore we set to w'ork 
again on fresh holes. 

After a time we wanted flour, and one 
evening, after our day’s work was finished, I, 
and another of our party went to x)urchase it. 
Knowing how quickly darkness succeeds 
sunset there, we walked as fast as we could 
to the store, which was about two miles dis- 
tant. Having made our purchases, we 
returned, but were soon unable to st3i the 
path. The light had faded into darkness, and 
the intricacy of so many patlis as there v/cre 
winding among the excavations, puzzled us 
completely. To make matiKirs worse, we did 
not kiiow how to describe the position of our 
camp. The nearest known i>oint was^ the 
Commissioner’s station, and our hut was a 
mile distant from it. We certainly could lie 
down where we were, and wait until morni^, 
but as we could not camp down i)roperly, for 
want of blankets, axe and matches, we did 
not like tlie option. 

After spending some time over cxi>erftnenial 
trips, we spied a camp fire, and went up to it 
to ask of the inmates, at any rate, could they 
be so kind as to tell us the way to the Com- 
missioner’s ] On oiir ai)proach two bull-dogs, 
chained to a stake, sprang forward and almost 
choked themselves in their attemjit to get at 
us. Tliey were Leiidigo watchmen. 1 knew 
an unfortunate man out late at iiiglit, wdio, 
passing on his way between twt) tents, wjis 
seized by the dogs belonging to them, and liad 
his flesh nearly tom from liis bones before he 
was rescued. Well, when we had told our 
story, a n^i vejy kindly said that he would 
go with ua himself, and show us the way on : 
just SIS he might have done in London. 
Setting out again at a sharp pace, he led us 
along a path, still winding between deep pits 
that were dug on either side. I was congra- 
tulating myself on our escape from a great 
risk of being lost among them, when, stepping 
on what appeared to be dry level ground, 1 
sank down, in an instant, to my chest. As 1 
altogether yimishiiig I shouted out, and 
our^ conductor, turning round, had time to 
catch my hand. There was no time lost, and 
1 was just struggling out, as my companion, 
iollowed ciosoTy at my heels, went in 
behind me. We pulled him also out, and 
altbop^ it was ’out a dirty joke, we could 
l^t he^ laughing at our own condition. We 
were both encased in a thick coating of wet 


,clay,1k‘iparly lip to oiir we had sunlc 

into a Worked but hole/Abich hid been filled 
upl with the wet refuse of bthq^* MtS. We 
had bebome a pair of plaster iinag^atid only 
wanted an Italian boy to put uS on a board, 
and sell us like Greek slaves. 

In a few minutes more we catae to fiio ! 
Commissioner’s, and our guide repeating 
regret for our misfortune took his leave. 
to ourselves, wc again tried to find the 
to our hut, crossing am^recrossihg id diifer^iill ] 
directions. At last, when it was nearly mid- ' 
night, we gave up our search as hopeless. Bfit’ ‘ 
what could we do 1 We could not lie dowii irL . 
night-dresses of wet clay, and we could light 
no fire. I proposed that we should go to this . 
police camp at the Commissioner’s, and ask' 

: leave to he down by the fire there until 
I iporning. The suggestion was aj)proved, and, 
ascending the hill on which tlieir watch i^res 
blazed, we considerably suri)riseJ the police 
force by the extraordinary appearance of two 
plaster cjists in seju'ch of a bed. Leave to 
rest was of course readily gr,aiited, but there 
was no 8j)are blanket or horsecloth with 
which wc poor images might cover ourselvei?. v 
We lay down by the fires," cold to the bones^' 
or the wires, if we wore really casts. Then' 
one of the sentinels (a good fellow), with' axt • 
oath declaring that he could not see men ih 
such a state, took oft his great-coat and placed 
it at our disposal. We thanked him heartily, 
stripped oir onr wet clothes, and covered our- . 
selves over with it. 

In spite of my fatigue T could not sleep : 
sometimes the wind would come rushing and 
eddying, now driving the flame almost over us, 
and the next minute taking all the warmth 
out of our marrow. The scene around, too, 
was very novel and exciting to the fancy. Out 
of the wall of gloom, beyond the glare of the 
fire, tall military figures, well-armed, catue 
and went, frecpicntly 8tojf[»iag to examine us 
— as if they thought of buying us — with aomb 
degree of cui-iosity. At half-hour interval^,' 
a .sentinel close to our cars called out in b 
loud voice, “ Number one — all’s well ! ” whiob 
was immediately answered from a distant spot^ 
by "Number two— all’s well I ” Then Nunmer ^ 
three, and, lastly, Number four vouched' f8r * 
the well-being of their respective posts. And 
so that long night ])assed. At the first dawn of 
morning I jumped np, and as the plaster on. 
my clothes bad set quite hard, I began banging 
thqpp u})on a log close by. This knocked it 
oflf, and kjiocked up my companion, who soon 
followed my example. A fine cloud wo raised 
together, in which we were both concealed, 

.as though we had been really heathen gods, 
Cupids or A polios made of othe^ stuff than • 
phister. Before leaving, #v'e e*,ch offered to 
the good-natured sentinel some money as a 
return for Ills kindness, but •he positively 
refused it, nor could we prevail u]Jon liiin to 
accept an^hing more than a hearty shako of 
the hand, as we bade him a cordial good- 
bye. With the light came ai^i^eleaso from otir 
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4lfiioultidB, and in a ^najrter of an hodt we 
, vegaSn^ our own abode. 

\ Our lint tiben occupied the whole of our 
spare time. Tlie framework «waa composed 
of the trunks of trees, wliich we felled, and 
lopped, and fixed in the earth, fitted with ridge 
poles and rafters, and across which we 
sti'etohed a tarpaulm. The sides were filled 
in with turf sods, set in wet clay. There 
only remained the two ends to complete. At 
this stage of our career my compauious be- 
came aisheartened. There was no success 
in digging. Ihe work was very severe, 
the discomfort was excessive, and we had to 
support purselveB entirely with the money we 
had brought out with us : the prices of all 
lands of food (and that none of the choicest) 
being enormous. At last one of our men de - 1 
dared his intention of abandoning the diggings 
altog^the^. He should go back to Melbourne. 
Off he went. A few days more of hard work, 
and no |>ay, ate up the patience of the other 
two, and they also depm^od, urging me veiy 
much to go with them. 1 ste^ily refused, 
because I had determined to give to my imdcr- 
taking a fair three months’ trial. 

Left alone with my own thoughts at the 
other side of the world, 1 was amused, and 
perhaps now and then touched by the as];)ect 
of shiftlesauess and incompleteness that 
belongs to a community, consisting almost 
wholly of men. 1 was standing one day in 
the forest talking to some men, whose beards 
of many months’ growth, bronzed complexions, 
and rough dress, gave thorn a savage a|)- 
pearance, when, suddenly, a lady on horse- 
naek (probably the wife of the Oommissioiier), 
followed by a servant, appeared. All conver- 
sation instantly ceased, and we followed her 
with our eyes until the last flutter of her 
riding habit was lost amongst the trees. On 
her disappearance one of the men, 'with a 
deep gasp, as if he bad not ^breathed for the 
last few minutes, exclaimed, ^ Ah, a sight like 
that does a man good !” 

I was left quite alone, but even th«at did 
not discourage me, as I considered that if the 
toil was greater, so also might be the re'ward. 

1 (Continued at work as before ; but, although 
1 found gold, it was in such small quantities, 
that, fis an Irishman said, it would take a 
ton of it to weigh a pound. One evening, 
soon after my eompanions had left, I went to 
the store to” buy a camp oven, which I brought 
henne with me. It was veiy rusty, but I 
tirought it would bake none the worse for 
Ifiiat. After washing myself I went to be<l. 
riM about an hour the palm of my left hand 

£ hkh was covered with broken blisters, 
nn constant use of the axe) began to 
a^flj^v'veiy much ; < the pain increased fast, 
the morning my hand was veiy much 
JjpPlleii. From bad, it rapidly increased to 
“brse* <ftnd at the end of the week my hand 
d aim had run together into one unsightly 
luasa. ;lb:e rust acted on my blistered 
il^gere. The pain was agonising, it allowed 


me no rest day or u^kt. Hot .only waa I 
unable to work, but I oouM scas'c^y drem 
myself, or cook. The B%hieBt movement 
me increased pain. At the end K)f a 
fortnight inflammation came :to a heod^ 
and no less than five opening fcomed ; four 
in xhy arm, one in the palm of my hand. 
Those wliD have never be^ in Australia can 
form no idea how rapidly under its hot sun 
Inflammation advances. Since I had no one 
to bring me the least help, the fever became 
aggravated. Bometimes I was nervously at 
work for three quarters of an hour trying to 
get a fire, sitting on a log and blowing it 
with one liand, whilst the pain in the oOmr 
was distracting me. Then i>erhapsj just as I 
thought that T had coaxed a few sparks into 
notion, a great gust of wind rushed in from 
the tmfiuiahed end of my hut, killed them 
entirely, and di8|>erBed their ashes. I know 
what utter desolation is, since I liave tasted 
illness thus alone in the backwoods. Scai'cely 
able to dress myself (indeed .1 was obliged for 
seveiul nights to lie down in my clothes, 
being unable to get them ofl’), and quite 
deprived of power to use my axe, I could but 
make a fire with (lie small sticks blown down 
from the trees, '^'hich 1 gleaned from the 
ground, wandering about like an old woman 
for the purpose. Through the open ends of 
my hut, clouds of dust came wlurling. The 
cc^nmonest necessary I had to fetch for my- 
self, however high the fever, from a distance ; 
and the water, which it cost me much trouble 
to procure, was of tlie colour of pea-soup. I 
was obliged to drink it, and also to use it 
with my tea. All that I could do for myself, 
as a physician, was to apply bread poultices 
(requiring for the purpose one half-quartern 
loaf three times a day, at a daily expense 
for the tliree loaves of seveii-and-sixp^oe), 
together with warai fomentations. One 
night I lay down as usual, having bathed 
my wounds, lupplied fresh poultices, clean 
bandages, and finally wrapj^d a clean kea^- 
chief over all. Next morning at daybreak I 
took ofl' the bandages, and who cannot under- 
stand niy hoiTor on perceiving that the 
wound in my palm was alive with maggots. 
Borne one of the blowflies, of which there were 
millions about, had during the night crept in 
tliroiigli the linen folds and done the mischief. 
1 remained for a few moments stupifled at 
the sight — alino.st cast down into complete 
despair. Oh for a familiar liaud or voice at 
that moment ! However, the necessity for 
exertion soon made itself ielt, and liastenii^ 
my fire to boil the water, I sst down on a 
log, penknife in hand, and cut the maggots 
out ; then 1 fomented the whole wound with 
boiling*' water. Happily I succeeded in the 
work of extirpation. I 'was afraid lest the 
corruption might have p^etrated to the 
bone, in which case 1 should have attempted 
the on^putation of my hand, for traveuiiig 
to Mell^ume in ouy such con^ticai was ina* 
possible. 
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THE GIPSY 4r WJLliiAOHIA. 


Jbr weeks I led tins life, whidii would, 
litaire tried HobuMOu Crusoe ; condaed to aiy 
httfe, eateept when I was obliged to go oat to 
purohiEMse aeoessaries, counting tbe fltgh# of 
time by the course of the sun b 3 sday,'and of 
the moon fey nifht. I dared not leave to go 
. down to Melbourne, as my wounds reqvAred 
inoessant care, and water was not always to 
be bad -upon tbe journey. I dreaded morfcifi- 
oation, but at l^t the wounds closed. I 
resumed the spade, but found my hand un- 
able to sustain the shock of digging. I then 
determined to quit Bendigo. Disposing of all 
my tools for half tbe amount they cost me, I 
packed up «ny knapsack, sewed my money 
under my arms, filled my havresiick with 
bread and meat, and so bade farewell to the 
^Iden solL 

It was most necessary that no time sliould 
be lost on the journey, as if 1 had any lehipse 
upon the road I should be worse oil* than 
ever. I Wiis of course very mucli weakened 
and reduced. My face, which two n^^ntbs 
before had il)ecome copper-coloured from ilm 
exposure to the sun and air, was almost 
white. Loaded with the impediments essen- 
tial to budli travel, I stjfi-ted on Tuesday 
at noon, and camped outside Melbourne on 
Friday niglit, having walked in tUi*ee (lays 
• and a half one hundred and thirty miles, of 
which the greatest jiart lay through hilly 
and forest country. I completely wore do^'U 
both my shoes and stockings to the ground. 
Several times I was obliged to stop, when 1 
found a stream, and wash my feet, which 
were very painful, and hecatiie encased with 
dirt and blood. A pair of socks, that J 
bought at a store in the way, were cut to 
pieces by the end of the day because my 
shoes afforded them no shelter. At one 
time during my journey i hud to rub on for 
twenty-lour hours without tasting food. I 
had taken tlte wrong ti'ack in the Black 
J&’orest, and so missed the bush inn where I 
had hoped to rejdenish ; and Infvliig finished 
my last biscuit on Thursday morning, it was 
not ruitil two o’clock on Friday that 1 ate 
anything more. 

After getting into Melbourne, I spent 
nearly a whole day in hunting tlirough the 
town to get a lodging. What 1 at last did get 
was a room cont/iiuing nothing but a bare 
mattress, a cane chair, and mi unipty box for 
table. For the use of all this, and food, i 
was to pay two pounds a-week. Money would 
scarcely purchase vegetables or fruit, of which 
I was in great need. My landlady sent all 
over the town to get me a cabbage for my 
'dinner, but not one could be procured for any 
-|>rice. The governors of the hospital at that 
time were indeed advertising for some one to 
eentaribute a few cabbages for the jioor 
patients. The diggers’ diet pi-c vailed very 
inuok, perforce, iu Melbourne : mutton, 
dmnper and tea. The miserable accommo- 
datiooi I have just described was iu a few 
days taken from me, the owner wanting 


ike foom for ihinioelf^ m I 'camped in 
Canvas Town until I Amlly retornod to 
England. ^ . 

THE GIPSY *BLAVE8 <>f WALLACHIA. 


All travellers who have jonmoyed fSram 
Zemlitza on the Danube to Bucharest, agreo 
in painting the country they are obligoft Ini 
traverse in tlic must somVu'e colours. O&oo 
out of sight of the lin^s of trees that faordoir 
the Danube, you enter upon an iuterminakte 
dismal {dain, with a level horizon that suii^ 
rounds you like a circle, of which you are 
ever the centre. Iliere are no objects behind^ 
to mark your progress by tbeir gradual 
disajipearance ; tliere is notliing ahead, to 
encourage you on ; no mountains of blue 
psiug higher and higher, bc<x>miDgBubHtaiittad 
as you advance, bi'eaking up their Ij^ng^lme 
inti) peaks and vsiUeys bristling with crags or 
clothed in forest. If you would know that 
you are in motion, y5u must look upon the 
ground beneath your feet and see the pebbles 
and plants pass slowly backwards as your 
waggon moves sleejnly on, or whirl dimly by 
as the karoutchor pursues its mad career. Xu 
winter time, aii additional dreariness is gimi 
to this desert by the absence of the sun, wkic^ • 
is hidden from view by one vast cloud strotdOk- 
ing from horizon to horizon, low dowu^ s# 
as almost to resemble a mist just risen from 
the earth. Here and there, a few slight 
elevations a foot or two high, iiMlicate the 
jireaeiico of an undei*ground village. At 
various distances, tall ]>oh\s rise into the 
air, marking the ]»ositions of wells, around 
which tbe sky is speckled by flights df 
crow's and vultures. Now and tlien you 
meet parties of peasants clothed in sheepskitiy 
and wearing prodigious moustaehlos, waud«r* 
ing across the Icvtd. At iiigljt the only 
sound is tlie wind whistftng through the lisir 
bushes, occ^isionally bringing to tbe ear the 
reports of a volley of musketry fired l)y hkiM 
party of travellers wlto amuse themselvsttliii 
this martial way. 

It is not uncommon in crossing these mid 
plains to come groups of wilddocddu^ ^ 

individuals, black as Ethio])iaiifi, acamt^ 
covered by old rags, stepping jauntily ou!^ 
waving their arms, nodding their heads, 
rattling fragments of songs, and dattering 
together as they go the bhicksbiith’s toohi 
wfeieh they bear upon their backs. Further 
on, perhaps, when night has fallen, an hour 
or two after these odd-looking people biwe 
gone ahead of your waggon (they tiUce twis « 
strides for one of your oxen) the ground fU- I 
head will probably become spangled as with*' 
glow-worms ; and presently aeort of whirL 
wind of strange sounds, half song, half shout 
will be bwiie by tlie night brSezI, to mingle 
with the buzz of your own ctiravan. and the 
creaking cd the wheels. You have come upeii 
a village, an encampment, a burrow of 
tojoglodyies (dwellers in cavdfr), who are either 
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around the rcxmdns of the Ithej 
h»Te ughted to cook their evening meal, or, 
•mtli open d^ors t)r traps, by the light of a 
candle stuck in the ground, are engaged. in 
smoking red clay or cherry-wood pipes, and 
drinking the harsh wine of the country. 

These people are of the most humble and 
most unfortunate section of the 'Wallachian 
people, the Zigans, who of old formed a flour- 
ishing little state, paying tribute to the Greek 
empire, but who are nqjv reduced to a condi- 
tion of abject slavery. Their history is most 
obsetire, and it is Hot with certainty known 
w'hence they came or by what steps they 
descended to their present level. It seems 
certain, however, that they belong to the same 
fomily of wanderers who are known in Egypt 
as.Gayaras, in Hungary as Zingari, in Ger- 
many as Zigeuiier, in Spain as Gitauos, 
Frawv) as Rtliemians, and in England as 
Gipsies. ^ Tlieir own traditions derive them 
from Syria, whence they were trail sported 
in the eighth century, ‘liy one of the Greek 
emperors, to Thrace. On account of some 
peculiarities in their manners, perhaps of some 
strange forms of doctrine, they seem to have 
become detested and despised by neighbour- 
ing nations, and especially by the Mohamme- 
dans. When the Turks penetrated into their 
territory, instead of merely requiring tribute 
frbm them, they attacked them with fury, 
dispersed them, hunted them down like wil'd 
beasts, and condemned those to perpetual 
servitude whose lives they spared. In this 
perseentiem they were encouraged by the 
Christians : who shared, indeed, the greater 
* part of the newly made serfs among them- 
selves. It is estimated that at present there 
are more than twenty-three thousand Zigan 
families in Moldo-Wallachia, comprising about 
a hundred and fifty thousand souls, A certain 
number of these belong to the State, which 
employs them in mhies and public works ; 
whilst the others are divided among tlie 
monasteries and the Boyard.s. Some of these 
latter possess as many as five or six thousand, 
engaged in part in the most laborious works 
connected with their estates, in part let out 
^ uijpri hire. They sell or exchange them at cer- 
tain fixed periods of the year, bringing them 
like cattle to market; until lately, they treated 
them with such severity tliat tliey not unfre- 
queiitly drove them to suicide. Many Boy- 
^ds of liunjane character now grant a semi- 
liberty W iJneir Zigans, allowing them*- (or 


so muclK year to go about as they please, 
seeking tBp w^ork, and retainiug the produce 
* of it. Once every spring, the half-enfranchised 
slave joudt make his appearance and pay his 
| ^metiraes, also, he brings an instal- 
mejft own prise, and thus manages by 

degi%siHbo free himself. An industrious man 
ma/' earn fils ^liberty in ton years ; but this 
unfortunate rac^ has been so brutalised by 
, lung suflfering, and is so addicted to every 
^ kind of debaucheiy, that very few succeed in 
i rescuing themself from bondage. Amongst 


th'e Bovards of the present clay tliere 9x0’^ 
a ^ood mfiny whose copper complexiou* 
white teeth," and general cast of countenaiiO^^ 
evidently prove them to be descended froA* 
Zigans. f ' 

The physical constitution of this unhappj^^ 
{leop^e is strongly marked. The men ore 
generally of lofty stature, robust sad 
sinewy. Their skin is black or copper-co^ 
loured ; their hair, thick and woolly ; their 
lips are of negro heaviness, and their teeth 
as white as pearls ; the nose is considerably 
flattened, and the vrhole countenance is illu- 
mined, as It were, by lively rolling eyes. 
All, without exception, wear beards. Their 
dress consists commonly of a piece of tii^ttered 
cloth thrown carelessly around them ; per- 
haps an old be J-curt.iln given by some master, 
or a blanket that has gone through every, 
degree of fortune, until it has been rejected 
by the scullion. 

As is the case in many savage tribes, the 
wronien are either extremely ugly or extremely 
handsome. Most of the Zigana jire beautiful 
up to the age of twenty ; but, after that time, 
they suddenly shrink and shrivel, change 
colour, bend, and »lo.sc tlie lightness of their 
step, as if an enchanter’s wand had changed 
them^from youth, admired and wooed, to dis- 
honoured ofd age. The dress of these women is 
peculiar, consisting generally of nothing but a 
tigjlit tunic or boddice made of sheepskin, and 
scarcely reaching to the knees. It leaves 
their legs, their arms, ami their nocks bare. 
Over their heads the most cocpiettisli throw a 
white \M 5 il, and some few indulge in leather 
sandals. As ornamenls they wear earrings of 
brass filigree, iicekla(;es of paras strung upon 
a slender thong, and a variety of metal brace- 
lets. The children go naked up to llie age of 
ten or twelve, and whole swarms of gil ls and 
boys may sometimes be seen rolling about to- 
gether in the dust or mud in summer, in the 
water or snow«in winter — like so many black 
worms. As Vyou pass by, a dozen heads of 
matted hair and a dozen pairs of sharj) eyes 
are raised towards you, and you are greeted 
with a mocking shout, which alone tells you 
that the hideous things are you* fellow- 
creatures. 

In fine weather the Zigan is a very inde- 
pendent being. He sleeps in the open air, in 
the forests, in the fields, in the streets of the 
towns — anywhere, in fact, where he can find a 
place to lay his head. However, it is their 
custom, for the summer season, to erect little 
sheds of canvas, of straAv, of branches or of 
mud ; whilst in winter they scratch deep holes" 
in the earth, which they roof with reeds and 
turf. Their furniture is surprisingly simple 
consisting of an old kettle, a few two-pronged 
forks, and jierhaps, a pair of sciasor*^ a 
poignard, and a gourd to hold brandy, or 
arakee — to the u.se of which this race is 
particularly addicted. When they have’ 
stowed these ai-ticles in their holea^ or 
under a shed, they call the place their home/* " 
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8upp^ wliich has been cooked in the betoe* 
mentioned old kettle, swung upoi^hree sticks 
over a fire of wood brought in by Ae children, 
mixed with a kind of peat. Sometimes a piece 
of turned meat, which all Christian cooks have 
rejected in the butchers’ shops, or a portion 
of some animal that has come by an untimely 
death and has been distributed by a generous 
Boyard, is added to the porridge of beans or 
maize on which the Zigans generally support 
their strength. They use no plates or spoons, 
but dip their hardened fingers into the steam- 
ing kettle, and bring up a ball of porridge or 
a fragment of meat, wliich they cool by 
throwing from one palm to the other until 
they can venture to cast it down their throats. 
The women and children eat after the men, 
who, as soon as they have wiped their hands in 
their hair, take again to their pities, and — if they 
can afford it — ^to drinking. They make them- 
selves merry for an hour or two, until faligue 
comes over them, and then go pell-mell to their 
huts, ot stretch out by the embers of their lires. 
Nothing can be more abominably filthy than 
the habits of this degraded tribe. They are 
often obliged to abandon their villages on 
account of the dreadful state to which %hey 
have been brought by their carelessness. 
This abandonment coats them nothing in 
feeling or in money : they are essentialty 
wanderers. When the air is too pestiferous 
to breathe, they shoulder their working uten- 
sils and their furniture, and remove a ijiile or 
two away. If it be summer, they set up their 
sheds again in a few hours ; if it be winter, 
and the frost has not yet come on, they form 
subterranean dwellings in the course of half a 
night. 

As we Lave said, a good many of the 
Zigans are employed in the rough labours of 
agriculture. The greater number, however, 
are artisans, and are celebrated for their inge- 
nuity. Their favourite trade is that of the 
blacksmith, but they cau turn their hands to 
anything ; and the bazaars of Bucharest are 
filled witb^ a vast variety of toys and fancy- 
work, which would do credit to our cleverest 
workmen. But the vagabond tendencies of 
the Zigan — ^perhaps, also, the contempt with 
which he is regarded — prevent liim, except in 
the rare instances we have mentioned, from 
rising, by means of his industry, in the social 
scale. It is difficult to learn anything of bis 
religious or other opinions. From his talk 
one would sometimes fancy him to bo lialf 
Christian, half Mohammedan ; at other 
“ times to be a fire-worshipper, an infidel, a 
believer in fetishes, or what you will, lie is 
a of many colours, like his language, 

; which contains traces of an original cluiracter, 
bi^t which is encrusted, as it were, with words 
, borrowed (it might, perhaps be more appro- 
priate to say, stolen— for the Zigan, like his 
brethren we know of, has great pili'ering pro- 


pensities) from a dozen different dial^ts, 
The sound is not at aU nnmjisical ; and some 
of the songs which have been taken down 
are curiously characteristic. 1*86 following 
is the beginning of one of them : 

“ Through the pathway of the sky 
Quail with sharpen'd beak doth flj, 

Cliristos praising with sharp beak. 

What, oh dun quail, dost thou seek ? 

To the grog-shop come with me, * 

And treat me to su^e arakee f 

^ V 

It will be seen from these lines that the ideas . 
of the Zigtins on various |)oint8 are somewhat 
confused, or, at any rate, it seems rather odd 
to interrupt a pious quail in its doxologies by 
an invitation to tipple. Perhaps, as is ttie 
case in many eastern songs, the words are 
arbitrarily thrown together for the sake of 
Hhrmony — an observation that might aimly 
sometimes to the verse-making in our civi- 
lised regions. 

The Zigans are not«only poets and singers, 
but they are musicians also, and their favourite 
instrument is the fiddle. They often ask per- 
mission* of their masters tlie Boyards to form 
what are called Witzoulin, orstonns of music, 
consisting of ten or twelve members, who go 
about the country to tlie towns, and Ci»tles o£ 
the rich, and let themselves out at so much 
an hour. No ball is considered complete 
without one of the musical storms, wiio ask 
very little for their services, pretending that 
they are paid by their pletosure ; but who, 
unless they be grievously wronged, genei’ally 
contrive to leave a deficit behind them some* 
where, either in the larder or the hen-roost. 
They often lead a few bears about with them ; 
and when there are no balls toward, dance a 
strange dance among themselves for the 
amusement of the public. Forming into a 
circle, men and women, they begin by uttering 
frightful cries, and then, as the fiddle strikes 
up, whirl, jump, stoop, roll, crawl, crowd 
together, separate, throw their arms and le^ 
into the air, wag their heads, shake their 
bracelets, and work themselves up into a kind 
of fury. The dance, in fact, is a kind of com- 
pendium of the bolero, the saltarella, and the , 
fandango. Sometimes, a single performer 
through a ferocious jig, which may be cedled 
the jig of murder and suicide, for these two 
pleasant things arc the basis of his repre- 
sentations. The acting is ofteir so clever, 
that tihe unaccustomed spectators shriek, and 
rusfi away to save themselves. The ragged 
:uid breathless artist, fancying they want tq 
escape payment, pursues them with Lis greasy 
ca]) held out, shouting for a piastre. 

Little is really known of the relations of 
the Zigans among theniselves. *^Iarriage 
can only take place within tljo limits of the 
tribe, and generally within the limits of the 
property of one master, whose permission, 
also, is required before the ceremony cau take , 
place. There is no ceremony of betrothal, 
no intervention of match- makera oc friends ; 
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youth goes to th« fa^hjer of the girl direcfck«fl, and haa haj^ly succeeded / 

' : ke chosen, and, after some atiem|Fts at obtafning the distinguisbed aid of the hiifte ' 
|»olitentiSS'--a8 od^ing a pipe, or praising the Mr. Lucian,, of S^nmosatii^ near the Euphrates 
/ else of the*" old genUeman’s beard — comes in (the production of au exhibition which he 
^ siraii^lit to the point, and proposes himself flatters himself will be more aiivprismgly 
a}3 a son-in-law. Few questions ai'e asked, agreeable tlnan anything yet geen in London, 
few conditions made. Unless there be some Y®^ recently a young man of biisinesg 
importaLit objection, the young lover re- liaving had occasion to consult the spirit of a 
ccives permiasion to call his comrades to- deceased partner on the subject of an error 
gether, and builil a but during the course of made by him while living, in the transfer of 
the night to receive his bride. I'lie very next some entries from the waste book, was sur- 
day ho requests, hia nfothcr to prex)aro a full prised by the statement of Miss Fraude, the, 
]Mt of ponidge, and then repairs to the dwel- medium, that an old school-friend desired to 
ling — a hole six feet square, or perhaps a speak with him. It proved to be the Greek 
tent of branches — ^whcrc the maiden of his satirist Lucian, who sjmke by raps as follows: 
olioice, dressed in her sheepskin tunic, with a Get a room for me. My time is come again* 
veil borrowed from a neighbour, is modestly I also have travelled.” My “friend asked, 
crouching in a corner, lie takes her by the “ What do you mean T” — Answer : Aztec 
band and Ic.ids her to where his family is Lilliputians.” 

coveted. The olde.sb man of the tribe !s Question. Hid you ever see them ?— -Answer 
there by ai)pointnient, encourjiged by a fee of ^ by one rap, meaning No. 
a few handfuls of x>orridgc, and hfistily Q. What do you mean, then ? — A, I have 
mutters a few worda by way of blessing, seen stranger tlungs. 

This is the whole ceremony, if, indeed, the You refer to your History of your 

great feed that follows bo not more wortliy of Wonderful Travels Yea. 

that name ; and thus the Zigans continue Q. They have been often imitated, are you 

from generation to generation. We are sorry envious of any imitator ? — A, Yes. 

to be obliged to add that both women and Of whom, of Muncliaustui ? — A. No. 

. ,]uen are, as a rule, exceedingly debauched. Q. Of Lemuel (billiver i — A. No. 

(/: Of Velasquez? — A. Yes. Get a room 

for me. 

ME. GULLIVEES entertainment. Q. You Avaiit to exhibit and to tell your 
I story ? — A. Yes. 

JjuiEs Gcllivjsh respectfully submits to | t ' J . But you said wlien living that your tale 
the- attention of a discerning public the • wjia laLse, ami that it wjis meant as a carica- 
following detail of facts, ui)on which he pnw , turc qf the ridiculous tales palmed upon tlm 
poses to found, during the approaching wintr^r ' world by Fesias, I think, in his History of 
! season, a new nublic entertainment. It is 'the, Indies, and by Sambulus in his account 
James Gullivers firm determination not to i of the wonders of the ocean ; do you mean 
gull the puldic, and he therefore frankly ! now to affirm that it was not im-'ented 'I — 
states that in obtaining from the conductor of A. It is true enough, I j^romise you. Get a 
Household Words an introduction into the room for me. 

mt^estic presence the English people, it is (J, But can you produce anything for us to 
Ids hope tliat he may not only save himself stare at in corroboration of your story ?— 
a large outlay in posters, but receive money A, Get a rc^Ai for me. 

instead of paying it for the insertion, in that The young man of business, looking at the 
widely circulatea journal, of the following matter very pro]>erly in a business point of 
advertisement. view, had a short conversation with Miaa 

For many yeai'S James Gulliver has Fraude, and then applied to the abpve-named 
watched the growth of popuUir intelligence James Gulliver, who Ims since, in association 
and taste in England and America, and has with the expert medium, hail various comma- 
endeavoured to keep pace with it. New nicatious with the said spirit of liucian, under 
York and London are no longer to be amused wdiose direction he has organised the foUow- 
with the inexhaustible bottles and mysterious ing programme of an entertaiument, whidi 
cards of tAe professed conjuror. Mystery will include not only a constant series of the 
must be real to satisfy the age. To fetiih a sounds, but also of the smells proceeding from 

f iinea, the exiiibitor must raise a ghost. To spirits, together with a phantom paiiorama, 
tjch a crown, it is requisite at least tliat J.G. and the production of a great number of 
should ill sober serlousiiesH produce evi<lence amazing things, 
s ’ o£?^h^vlng discovered as much' as his distin- The introduction of smells into the enter- 
ffoMcd fortdather, Lemuel. The ground, tainmeut lias been suggested by Lucian him- 
fipwever, being already occupied, so far as self, to whom at a recent stance it was pointed 
Ancmiis the disco veiy of a new people en- out that, in a book published by the Gluoi- 
j|%it^ Lilliputians, two of which are now celior of Killaloe a year or two before spirit- 
^ being exhibited in London, and there being rapping became popular, it was affirmed ^ ft 
f not much ho]ie for a rival show of Brobdig- result of certain reasoning that the souls ^ 1 
.nagianst Jaines^ Gulliver has sought in new men lie in the gases whion escape froili^thdik I 
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bodies^ aud \irhic1i no clod or coffin can 
; that the spirit of humanity oonsrsts, 
iupoordihgly, of carbonic acid, aglphuretted 
hydrogel^ and the like. Lucian was as]|ed 
whether' this was true, and replied, Yes, that 
it was quite correct. Moreover, tlAt although 
such gases could and did without difficulty 
make themselves heard, yet it was more in- 
evitable that they should be smelt, and tliat 
they were really often smelt wlien no one 
heard thenL Upon reflection the querist 
agreed that this was true, and asked whether, 
in communicating with the public as a lec- 
turer — which Lucian proposed to do — lie 
could not facilitate communication aud hasten 
the work of the interpreter, not only by 
having recouiitte to sights aud sounds, but to 
smells also. He said that he could aud would. 
It was agreed, therefore, that at the proposed 
entertaiuraeiit, he, the spirit of Lucian, should 
deliver his own narrative in a continuous 
series of sounds aided by smells, which should 
be interpreted fia they were made by J.ames 
Gulliver and Araminta J^raude. That, ^ lie ^ 
would be disposed to make his lectiu’e enter- 
taining by much ])ersonal allusion, it wo >ld 
be conveiiieul to represent to the nose certain 
ideas frequently recurring, shell as names of 
things or persons ; that in especial he would 
rejireseut Miss Fra.iide by a smell of fim- 
monia, himself by a smell of sal])huretted 
bydrogeu, or rotten eggs, James Gulliver by 
an odour as of strong garlic, aud the publfe 
present at the entertainment by a smell of 
greens. 

The travels of Luciai?, as he will deliver 
them, have been for many centuries fiefore 
the world in Greek, but iis they are almost 
unknown in English, and are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to obtain credit in the present day, the 
following brief sketch of a portion of them is 
appeude<l, together with an indication of the 
mode of illustration by which it is hoped to 
make them popular In London. The lectures 
will probably be <lelivercd in tl^e Moorish 
Palace, Leicester Square. 

Lucian stated, aud will repeat the state- 
ment, that lie embarked witli fifty men in a 
well-rigged ship, and went out from between 
the Pillar:v of Hercules into tlie Atlantic 
Ocean. There they were storm-tost for 
iieventy-nino days. At this part of the nar- 
rative, the room will liecome filled with a 
dense smoke, through the cloud ^f which 
the vessel will be seen tossing, until it is cast — 
aa Lucian will explain that he was cast — ujion 
a mighty island, where they at first saw 
nobody aud nothing but two footprints on 
the rock, those of Bacchus and Hercules, 
that of Hei*cules being about an acre larger 
tJhan the other. Having worshipped Bacchus 
in the hole made by his shoe, they travelled 
inland aud came to a river running Chian 
wine, andr at the spring of it they found 
vines laden with large grapes, from which 
the whole stream of that river was distilled. 
The river swarmed with fish which bad 


the Ijpste of wiiM^ add whuffi being opened 
were found full of leea. Several, <^p swiin-^ 
ming in port wine will a^i period ^of the 

entertainment be sent round to Be tasted by 
the company. 

Lucian was, however, dreadfully alarmed, 
and lost two of his companions among the 
tendrils of a vineyard, whereof the vines 
were lovely women that had green stocks* 
for their bodies, and a head-gear of tendiihi 
interwoven with gi'ajie clusters, and ripe 
grapes growing at th^r fingers* ends. Es- 
caped &oni the clinging tendrils of these 
vines, Lucian and his party — who will be 
represented flying from the magic vineyard 
over the surffice of a large transparency- 
set sail again, and through ill luck were ovexv 
taken by a whirlwind which lifted their ship 
out of the water to the altitude of three hun- 
dred thousand fathoms, and so altered its 
0001*30 that it continued sailing througlftlio 
air, until on the eighth night it touched on a 
round shining island. • When they had ad- 
vanced a little way into that country they 
were taken by the native Hippogypians, who 
arc meil mounted upon vultures that have 
three heads. The wings of these birds are 
as largo ^ as a Bbip*s sail, and their legs 
arc like the legs of ducks. One of these, 
iuterestlng creatures, stuffed, will be ex- 
hibited. 

The captives were carried before the king 
of that island called the Lunar Globe, who 
proved to be no other than Endyniioii. His 
portrait was sketched by an artist of the 
party and will be found among the drawings 
illustrative of the lecture. Eudymion, who 
knew the prisouei’s by their dress to be 
honest men aud Greeks, promised them good 
cheer, provided he got well off in his war 
with the Heliots or sun-men, whose king, 
Phaeton, contested with Eudymion for the 
right of Bending a colox^y^ to the morning 
star, which is a desert island. Lucian, astiide 
upon a vulture, took part in the great batde,. 
which he has described and will describe 
again in a spirited way. The battle was so 
flreadful that the blood soaked through the 
clouds and dyed them as they are seen soioie- 
times to be dyed at sunset. The Lunatici^ 
being victorious, piled up among the clouds 
a lofty trophy, but while they were dispersed 
in tbiumpu, they were fallen upon by a 
reserve guard of wind-monsters, who swept 
all the trophies down and chased EndymLon*s 
army iiome, whither he was followed also 
by Phaeton aud. all his rallied host. Lucian ^ 
was among others taken prisoner and carried 
to the sun. A wall of circumvallatlon, built 
of clouds, was raised about the moon, so that 
it received no mope light ; but in^he end 
Phaeton abated his displeasure* and, for a 
tribute of ten thousand vessels ofalew yearly, 
bo agreed to terms of peace, which were em- 
graved upon a plate of amber, placed upon 
the boundary line between the realms of 
night and day. • 
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Sndymion after < this offered to Xiaciaii 
letters of naturalisation as a Lunatic, which 
be^ declined,^ 1)14 of which a copy^^was taJken ; 
and a copy of the s^d letted or niituralisatlon 
will be presented to every gentleman or lady 
who shall have paid ten shillings for ad- 
mission to the front seats at the proposed 
entertainment. 

Quitting the Lunar lilland, Lucian and his 
friends sailed for a long way, touching only 
at the morning star to take in water. At 
last they came to the' capital of the Land of 
Lamps, where they stopped for a night, 
having lamps lighted everywhere about 
them: On the next day they came down by 
a. city in the clouds, and after four daj^ 
descended again gently to the sea, which 
they found calm. Unluckily, however, they 
soon got among big fishes, whereof one had 
tsi^h like steeples and was fifteen hundred 
leagues in length of body. Into the mouth 
of that whale the ship rushed as into a 
whirlpool, and was carried safely down the | 
creature’s throat. At first it was all dark 
inside, but when the whale came to gape and 
let the light in there was visible a world of 
other fish, with carccises of men and bales of 
merchandise, anchors and masts wf ships. 
Towards the middle also there was earth 
with mountains, made probably by the quan- 
tity of mud which the great monster had 
swallowed. On the land there was a forest, 
thirty miles in compass, among the trees 
of which herons and halcyons were flying. 
After some days, Lucian and six of the crew 
went inland and discovered a small temple 
built to Neptune, heard jilso the barking of a 
dog, and saw smoke at a distance. So they 
were led to an old man and his son, who said 
that they had lived there miserably for seven- 
and-tweiity years. There was no lack of 
food, but there was gi’eat trouble with the 
natives, more espeolally the pickled-men, who 
have the face of a lobster and the body of an 
eel. One of these pickled-racn will be in- 
cluded among the curiosities belonging to the 
entertainment. As the natives of all kinds, 
although numerous, had no arms but fish- 
bones, it was determined by Lucian and his 
Jellow sailors to make war upon them ; and 
so Lucian was engaged in his second war, of 
which also a graphic account will be given, 
illustrated by a he.avy rain of fish-bones, 
which will fly like hau across the room, to 
^ represent Hie arrows of the pickled-mom, the 
carcinochiers, the crab-tritons, and other 
•wild monsters against whom that war was 
w^ed. 

lUmian and his companions having lived in 
t]^%ay for more than a year and a half, it 


constant ov^ow they saw 

outer sky and water, and a great combat 4F 
giants about the ,^Bte^i^ ^ of a 
hera of dolphinif^ (>^hey |Rr«re|tJptM 
however, upable fr> es^j^/an^ thdb^ th^ 
afterwards dug a tunnel six!> hundred paces 
long through the creature’s side, yet they 
could find no outlet. Then it occurred to 
them to fire the forest O])^'' the island ; and so 
cause his death. It burnt for seven days 
before it made the monster cough and choke 
a little; then, however, he began to^gapi: 
I more duUy and grow sick and faint. On the 
I eleventh day they perceived by the smell of 
I him that he was d 3 ring, and propped open his 
mouth with long beams, that they might not 
be shut in and lost entirely. Then after the 
three days* labour they launched their ship 
safely again into the open sea. 

So sailing on they found nothing umlsual 
until tliey got into a sea of milk-^ups of the 
milk will be handed round — ^whereon the 
Trincess Tyro, daughter of Salmoueus, go- 
verned an Island of Cheese. Plates of the 
cheese will be distributed. Continuing their 
way over the Atlantic, they arrived finally 
at the Isle of the Blessed, governed by Eha- 
damaiithus. There the corn grows in little 
loaves, needing neither to be ground, kneaded 
nor* baked ; the inhabitants sit outside their 
city upon beds of flowers in the Elysian fields, 
ajid have meat blown tf) them by the winds, 
while crystal trees droop over them, pro- 
ducing for fruit glasses of all sorts, which 
are no sooner plucked than they are full of 
wine, f A tankard plucked from one of these 
trees, full of spiced sack, will be sent round 
among the visitors as a loving cup, and it 
will at the same time be made to rain over 
the whole l oom slices of meat and drops of 
gravy. While the company assembled are 
en joying this, a grand tableau of the Elysian 
fieid.s will be displayed in a bJaze of green 
light, and so {he entertainment will be brought 
triumphant y to a conclusion. 

James Gulliver respectfully submits that 
the above programme promises an amount of 
novelty and excitement that has never yet 
been provided, either in Londop or New 
York, to the lovers of the marvellous. Ha 
begs, therefore, to entreat that the sama 
favour may be shown to him that has been 
already so liberally bestowed on other exhi- 
bitions sidiilar in their design. 


New ready, price 58. Gd., neaUy hound in doth, 
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^p^pened, on the fifth day of the ninth month, 
^^iit nlx)ut the second gaping of the monster — 
who 'gaped bnce every hour, and so enabled 
them to reckon time— that they heard a vast 
noise without, and creeping up to those parts 
of the fish which, lying near its mouth, were 
thinly inhabit4l, being made swampy by the 
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atbican zephyrs. 

You think this article is to be sentimental 
—a pastoral, or a fairy tale — ^because it treats 
of the Zephyrs of the South ? You never 
made a grejitcr mistake in your life. My 
Zephyr has no relationship with either Eurus 
or Boreas. Though he possibly is not wise 
enough in his^ generation to be able to say that 
he knows his own father, he still does n<fl iu 
the least pretend to be one of the soii.^ of 
! .^Eolus. Like Figaro, he is perfectly indilfer' nt 
! whether you take him for the offspring of a god 
or a demigod — of an einperof, a duke, a poj>e, 
or a Ciibaian. It is safficieiit for him to be a 
' Zephyr, Hi.s native place, of course^ is 
Paris ; or, if not born in the metropolis of 
France, a sojourn there has long since natu- 
ralised him. He is quite as much at home ik 
the army, with drums and trumpets, corporals 
and Serjeants, bayonets fixed, and cup cocked 
on one side. Tlieso Zephyrs, therefore, are 
’ not in the leiist afraid of balls antf yat- 
agans, want and iiardship, long marches, 

; heat, hunger, ai^d bad (quarters. It was they 
who supplied the heroes of Mazagran. Thcy^ 

‘ are beings whom you can neither liatc nor 
! praiss ; creatures for whom you reserve in the 
corner of your conscience a grain of indulgence 
i and haif-a-dozen excuses, 
j To write iu intelligible langu.igp, Zephyrs j 
is a nickname given in Algeria to a corps 
which Is recruited from the entire body of I 
the French army. These select and admired 
I individuals are all gay fellows, endowed with 
I that free and independent spirit which docs 
1 not square with vulgar ideas of disciidiue. 

; Artists and geniuses of original talent scorn 
drill. High-flyers, they soar above routine. 

I Voler is a verb in the French language, 

' meaning both to fly and to steal. Gram- 
matically speaking, therefore, theft comes as 
' naturally to Zephyrs as flight. Many of 
I these ingenious gentlemen can count on their 
I Augers as many days of punishment as of 
actual service. And punishment, bo it long j 
or short — be it an hour’s imprisonment or 
ten years at the galleys — does not reckon in 
the term of military duty w’bich the State 
reemirea from every conscript. Penitence 
ended, the old standing debt has still to be 
paid. The ranks of the Zephyrs are also 
increased by soldiers who are drafted from a I 


less pure source than a regimental place oi • [ 
arrest. With this miscellaneous and doubtful 
class, battalions have been formed, oihcial^ 
known as the light battalions of Africa. But 
the nick-name of the canteen and the battle- 
field has prevailed, and luis .spread the ^ 
vourable reputation of those whom every one | 
now calls Zephyrs. The nickname, however, j 
for those who bear it^ is, in fact, no nick- * 
name. It is a title of which the light gentry 
arc exceedingly pj*oud, and which they take I 
every p.*flns to merit. It is not a little that ' 
will daunt a fellow who wishes to be thought i 
a genuine Zephyr. I 

Descriptions in natural history are easy, . . ^ 
because a duck is a duck, and a ])ig is a pi^ ; 
but Zephyrs arc not to bo driven up m 
a corner, and dashed off in half-a-dozeu 
.strokes. They all bear a general resemblance ; 
and yet there are not two of them alike. || 
Their uniform is at first the same as that of 
other soldiers, except that a little liuntiug- 
horn on their white buttons replaces the ; 
number of their regiment, which they are * 
now thought unworthy to bear ; but they 
[ disguise their dress with remarkable success, 

I Look closely, and you will soon see some- 
thing to remind you of the rooted animosity 
which the Zephyr cherishes against disciidine I 
[and regimentals. Observe that cap more 
rumpled than worn with having been so * 
often dashed passionately on the ground. | 
Tliere cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
some extra-regulation repairs have been 
made by its proprietor, and have given it a 
more coquettish and comfortable shape.* • 
Sometimes the peak, by means of a clever cut, 
slopes downwards towards the eyes to shade 
them from the sunbeams. Sometimes it stands H 
up ill pert defiance, that the wearei>may con- 
front the skies. In France the military stock 
is cofnuiouly cfdlcd ‘‘the pillory.” It is not 
so in Algeria ; for the Zephyr, when he ^ • 
has not lost it, generally carries it in his | , 
knapsack. The Zephyr has the art of weai’- j 
iijg with grace even those ugly and vast ||« 
great-coals, for which, when the anfly tailor i 
made them, ho took measii^e o? the sentry- ' 
box. Draping it artistically to* conceal a 
rent, and showing the lining by cross-button- i 
iug, he converts it into more than a civilised 
gaimeut ; it is a dressing-gown of the newest 
style. The Zephyr’s trowserji^’ fashion hail 1 
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also its peculiar stamp. In them h* has 
the skill to combine a madder-red cloth 
uniform an article of clpthing more in 
harmony with the exigencies of a tropical 
climate.* The hybrid pantaloons consist of 
cloth, as high up as the skirts of the coat ; 
but, after this externally visible zone, there 
commences a much more extensive region of 
linen, borrowed from army sacks, or from 
the remnants of some old worn-out lent. 
When the coat is buttoned up nothing un- 
usual is even suspected, lint, to see the 
Zephyr battalion iu action storming a breach, 
they look like wiry, energetic beings, disguised 
in tatters that never beJonged to them. 

. However falleji the Z(*j'h}T may be, you 
wiB always find in him one milailing motive 
i^mpelling him towards good and towards 
evil. Vanity, pndc, tlie love of glory, if you 
(there being many diiferent sorts bf 
glory) is his mainspring of action, and his| 
guiding-star. The Zephyr, unequal to a con- 


of JSougie, a few of these happy rogues, in con- 
sequence of some extempore fantasia^ had 
been impriponwl irn a native house wcently 
abandoned by its Arab owner* For want of 
lietter gympastic exercise they mounted to ai 
garret wiurtow, to enjoy the pure abd intel- 
iedtual pleasure which the mere sense of sight' 
affords. They soon perceived an honest, com- 
patriot who had followed in the train of the 
expedition, looking out for a place wherein to 
exercise the trade which flourishes wherever 
the European plants his foot — the professioi^ ‘ 
St. Crispin delights to patronise. To ques*' 
tion him about his plans, and to tell liim to 
use a little strength against the outside of tlie 
door while tliey lent a iielpinghaiid within, was 
the -work of a very few seconds. “ You waitt 
to hire a shop, my friend ? Take our advice at 
once, and buy one. That is the only certain 
method of contri\'ing to get off without paying 
rent. Never fear ; your countenance pleases 
11.S. Wo are the conquerors and masters here. 


sistent lino of life, is*still susceptible of the i (bme, we won't be too liard upon you. You 
mo.st generous trans])orts, ami capable of the j sh;ill liave all this freehold property for a 
most heroic and brilliant acti(>n.s. lie would j mere nothing — twenty frames, say. The only 
willingly sytuifiee his life to obtain a trophy! trouble you will ])ut us to is to move a little 
from tlie enemy, lie would risk his neck, ‘ further up the street. Here, you know, we 
ten times over, to steal a fowl from a native i arc <piite at home.” 

hut. He is greatly influenced by surrounding i Two liours afterwards an officer, going his 
circumstances. Hanger elevates the moat ; roidida, found the iiiiioecut purchaser in- 
degraded soul. But the bright side of our! stalled, and cobbling away with an easy 
aerial heroes, on which they shine with un- 1 conscience. The Zepliyrs Jiad made use of 
disputed splendour, is their joyousne.ss and j fiieir wings and were llown. But at that very 
hilarity. Their spirits flow on wi(h inex- j moment the sound of \vino-ir!q)edo<l voices 
haustlble wit, passion, and sometimes even j tell upon ids ear. A gi'oup of men with torn 
madue.ss. Their industrial talents know no j unifonns, and eyes veiled by bruised eyelids, 
bounds. Happy, ye officers, who coniinaud j made their ap])earaiice at the corner of the 
such troops ; if the husli had iiot so often to j street. The geiilJe Ze[)hyrs, having sjxmt the 
be used. Beware, even, of loo mucli c>f it. j twenty francs, were returning home under 
III action a Zephyr has been known to put a j arrest. 

bullet into the back of his conmiamler’s heail, I Not long after, a horrible sirocco was blow- 
coolly remarking to his next-door neighbour, ing at the same place. Who on earth could 
He matle a little*too free with me ; ii 's my I help Ijeiiig thirsty ? At noon eiglit of the most 
turn now to make free with him. When he : knowing sylphs presented themselves to a 
feels tlie lead he Ml merely say, ‘ Those con- ' Bougie ine\*cliant. M’heir serious, almost mili- 
founded Arabs have done for me!’” But ! tary attitude, their ropes and wooden shonlder- 
use your Zepliyrs decently, ami they will | yokes which are used fur carrying various 


furnish you with every assistance you cau 
^want ; — a valet-de-chambre for } ourself, a first- 


burdens, all seemed to intimate that an actual 
order had been given. One of them address- 
ing the master of the house, said tliat the 
superior commandant requested a cask of 
wine, tlie same as the last which he had 
These various talents are di.'^jdayed i received. The party took charge of their 

precious ’load, and dcpartinl in tlie •same deli- 
ityle. A few days afterwards 


rate head-dresser to curl your wife’s hair, a 
watchmaker, a farco- writer, a ])aintcr, a nurse- 
maid, and, thanks to the suck-botth*, even 
a imrsc. 

eitiicr i^i so many separate vohunes, or 
all are bound up in one single copy#. Hoes 
there exist a cocoa-nut ivhich a Zephyr cannot 
transfm'in into a trinket a wi^p of straw 
which will not, in his hands, become a useful 
piece, of furniture ? — a scrap of Avhitc and pink 
^ )vhich is not .s(;on converted into a 
ad sercev, a f^!ock<-d Jiat, or a pin basket i 
ud you, celebrated iron wire, what, is it 
that a Z<5))hyr cannot make with your 
metallic thread.^, from a gun-pick to a sus- 
pension bridge ? 

The Zephyrs w’ere the gentlemen who sold 
the police-staftou. Shortly after tlie capture 


berate .style. A few days afterwards the 
wine-merchant asked tlie commandant how 
he liked the Inst wine he had sent for. 

“Wine ! w’hat w'ine 

“ Tlie wine I gave the men of your bat- 
talion, who said they were sent to fetch it for 
you.” 

“ You delivered a cask of wine to those 
fellows ? Then you furnish me with the 
solution of an enigma, which I hare in 
vain been endeavouring to comprehend. It 
ha.s happened that for two days past every 
man who goes up to the fountain just oute^e 


tlie walls of the town, either stops tlAre 
entirely or comes Back drnuk. \ conld not 
in the least make out how the Gonraya wa|er 
iiad acquired such an unusual proi)erty. 
Follow me, we ^may i)erhai 5 S'be fn time to 
eave a remnant of your propert}".” The ^^o 
speakers, guided by a line of reeling Zephyrs, 
passed through the gates of Bougie, and 
reached the neighbourhood of the three 
fountains. Several drunken suorers, stretched 
at length on the baUle*tiekl, like Ciiriatii 
whom wounds had betrayed^ to the ven- 
geance of the conqueror, indicated ilie path 
to a thicket of j)Oinegraniites and aloes 
intoi-woven witli clemati.M. In ilie midst 
stood the enoriiioiis wine-barrel ujn'ight, and 
with its bead staved in. Four men lying 
4;loae by, in attitudes that were more than 
picturesque, kept sleeping guai’d round the 
enipiy tomb, in which, however, they had 
buried their senses. 

A couple of Ze])hyrs, in a forwaj’d state, 
were strolling arm-in-arm througli the*iow 
quartoi’s of Algiers, thinking inoi'c about tlie 
privileges of beauty than of those of }‘aiik a d 
^l)aulettes. In fact, they liad completely for- 
gotten the latter. A snpei^or olbcer lui])- 
peiied to pass. The yontlis were so intently 
occupied in staring at a brown and briglit- 
eyed face, which pcoyied through a little 
square uj)j»or window, that they each forgot 
to toncli his caj). Tlie oflicer stopped, and 
asked the Arcadian nearest io him, in a tone 
which sounded roughly inlerrogaLive, Don't 
you know politeness, .sir ?” 

Tlio questioned Zephyr, without the*Ioast 
cmbaiTassment, gravedy turned to Ids com- 
panion, and said, “(hiiithier, do you know’’ 
Politeness 

replied Gauthier innocently. Then 
turning again to the ofiieor, lie formally 
claiipcd his heels togetlier, stretched liU left 
:irni along the scam of bis tnniscra, and tlo- 
Jiberatcly declared, with his opcii*^ight hand 
to the peak of his cay », “Is'ol known in the 
batt'dion, Commandant ! ” 

The Zephyr sometimes enters tbc service 
of science, and turns science to his own 
private piout. For instance, the Oran Zephyr 
will procure you fossil tish which he liiids in 
the mai’l by industriously searching and 
splitting the strata. But, if his labour prove 
unfruitful or the oi’der given be too Jieavy to 
fulftl, he will nevertheless furnish you with 
all the species by means of sardines, red her- 
ring skin, and a little strong glue, it is saul 
that a Zephyr was the only person W’^ho could 
supply an erudite and zeahms n.at.uralist with 
the ratel of the Atlas, mentioned by Sallust 
and by the learned Doctor Shaw. This Atlas 
ratel bore a great resembhniee to the com- 
mon rat, except that his nose terminated in 
a little proboscis, and his tail was nearly a 
quarter of au inch shorter than it slumUl have 
been. This excessively riii’e .specimen of a 
race now almost extinct w'jis at once the joy 
of the purchaser and the liuder, who hail 


simply deprived one of his prison corapauiona 
of a morsel that could weU! be spared, to j^aft 
tho superabundant part, by meaiils of a little 
incision, on the root of his nose. 

Anotlier scientific Zephyr, to avoid eomin^ 
to a nonplus in a diilicult moment, contrived 
to lake advantage of the mania which iirges 
80 many people in Algeria to form large col- 
lections of insecla. An ofRcer at biyouack, 
perceiving, at the twilight hour, a hand which, 
after discreetly raising^ the curtain of the 
tent, w'as inquisitively taking a turn under 
tho cloak that served him for a pillow,, 
jumped up, and caught a Zephyr in the feet 
of a soai'ch wldch was somewhat more than 
suspicious. “ What are you doing there, you 
villain?” he shouted, beside liimsclf with 
rage. 

i*l, captain ? I was feeling for coleopLem?'* 
An extremely probable time and idace fBr 
beetle-hunting ! 

If you have the slightest tiiste for ccccntvie 
ilishcs, a Zephyr is the purveyor to slock your 
larder with an ever-varied supply of game* 
To-day y^)u have a fillet of gazelle, to-morrow 
a ([uarler of porcupine. Hedgehog, hymna^ 
jackal, tortoise, and lion, will all l)e sure to 
figure on your bill of fare. There is no oc- . 
^‘asioii to trouble yoursedf about cats, and 
dogs, and trunk less rateU. You will get all 
those by hundreds. In a town where the 
Zephyrs hail lately arrived the public treasury 
was exhausted by the ])ayment of a trifling 
bounty inteiidod to encourage the disappear- 
ance of rata. Their skill was too much even 
for I lie rats of Algeria, the moat knowing 
rodents in the world. 

In more than one town, and in more than 
one camp, the .Zephyrs have managed to 
oi’ganise theatres, wliieh were in lio res])ect 
inferior to those of the luotlier-counLry. The 
mi>.st remarkable feet is that tlie best sup- 
jiorted jiarts were those of interesting heroines 
and dashing coquettes, kindly luidcrt.ikeii by 
beardless members of tbe corps ! It i.s incon- 
ceivable what industry and talent have been 
displayed on tliesc exciting liistrionic oc- 
casions. The Zephyrs devoted themselves, 
body and soul, to the accomplishment of tlio* 
mighty work. Sceneiy, costumes, and pro- 
jierties, were produceil by magic. Nothing 
sto]>]>ed the ardent Zephyr, not even the 
humble ollico of prompter. One* day, at 
Uvleansville, a lieutomiiit-general arrived U) 
inspuet*the division. The fountains were to 
spout their best in honour of his presence, 
;ind tho theatrical performance luul not been 
forgotten. Nevertheless, previous to the 
hoiij* of amusement, the inspection of the 
troops ilemauded some attention. The roll- 
call was first strictly read ; Rut, tT) the :*,sto- 
uishment of the lieutenant-genoraliiuspi’cUng, 
only a single private of au entire Zi-jibyr 
regiment mustered, and he had to answer fox 
ali the rest. “ G authicr ? ” shouted the orderly 

“ Here.” • 

‘Mobiuel?” 




’ here. Haii-dresser at the tbeMtn.** 

' " Falempin ? ** 

“ Walking* gentleman in the comedy.** 
"Grimplinr* 

“ Heroine in the tragedy.’* 

“ Sansbarbe ? ” 

“ Grisettc in the fjirce.’* 

" Potauver ? ” 

* Scene-painter.” 




it. Tlie craving for excitement* and the 
dr^id of vacant houre, made them imitually 
chance the 'loss of a finger^ to be cut off by 
the winner at five points of ecartS, The loser 
was about to suffer mutilation, when the door 
opened to admit the serjeant who acted aa 
the Turnkey of the pi ison. Shocked at such 
an atrocious bargain, he forbade the .perform- 
ance of the sacrifice. But, as soon as the serv 


“Tlien is your theatre the Grand Opera!” jeant’s back was turned, tne gamesters chose 
asked the general ^ another stake. Tlie loser was to murder the 

" Very nearly, General” interloper who had prevented the payment 

“ And you mean to sliow me that 1 ” of a debt of honour. Tlie loser kept hitt 

" Certainly, General, the theatre is apart of word, and they were both executed for tho 
I tljie army which you have inspect.” murdei' of the serjeant. 

I In the evening, by the light of a brilliant We will now iiavc a })eep at more cheerful 
, chandelier, the inspector applauded the graces scenes; for many a Zephyr has the art of 
! of the Zejihyrs, who, elegantly perfumed, emjdoying, in merry mood, the hours which 
j Cjy^^d, and gloved, in the guise of cliarmivg he is obliged to spend in a dungeon, or at the 
Parisiennes^ jjlayed out their jilays to the bottom of the silos. Silos are dull places of 
great entcrtaiumeiit of the divisional general retirement. I’hoy are a s(jrt of enormoua 
inspecting. t cisferns in which the Arabs store their grain. 

But after the vaudeville, comes the tra- V/Jnn, during opj^ressive heats, the first cul* 
ged}" ; the great piece treads on the heels of j»rit descends to the bottom of the vjist am- 
the little one. The farce will then follow, to jihora, a si-nsation of coolness refreshes him 
make us forget Meljiomene’s dagger and for a moment. The change is rather agi’ee- 
poison-bowl. • able than othci wise, and the arrival of a 

The scene is changed ; the theatre is for- conijianion in misibriiine gives him an equal 
gotten. The merry clionis is heard no more, add’tionai pleasure. But soon three, four, and 
We have passed beneath the cold and humid live new pri.-^oiiers arc added ; and, before long, 
vaults of one of the ancient Sjianish buildings, air, which can only enter at the upper orifice, 
There are no external apertures; no day- legiiis to run short. Mutual assistance is 
light enters that sombre mass (»f stone. The neces.sary to mount each other’s shoulders, 
ceilings sweat an icy wat(;r, which falls drop and they have to transform themselves into a 
by drop, like tears from the eye whoso briny living ladder to enable eacli to take in a stock- 
source is being exhausted by sorrow ami <*f aii* at tlie hole, to last until his turn to 
long-contiuHod want. J la vi ug ])assed through breathe eonips round again. jMeanwliile coii- 
some doors of incredible weight ami thick- timied Joke.s and laughter burst forth from 
ness which swing lieavily on their rusty the various human rounds of the ladder. It 
hinges, we enter a narrow dungeon excavat<'<l j is wonderful tliat such an aniounl of hardship 
in a damp ami chilly soil ; although beneath [ ami trial does not suggest to tliem Franklin’a 
a glorious sky, whicli is ever tinged with idea ; to turn honest and respectable men, as 
blue or gold. Through the veil id* a grey ami the luust succes.sfiil piece of roguei^ they can 
gloomy twilight which is never pierced by a play. 

ray of sunshine, we ])ei-ceive two men Tattooing is a grand pastime dui'ing cap- 
croucliing opposite to each other on the livity. I’he battalion has its regular profea- 
ground, and holding in their hands cards. Hor.s of engraving upon human skin, who 
What are they saying ? — “ Hearts ! clubs I ” nevm- .^tir without tludr instruments about 
' ** Trumps! The game is mine ! ” them, carefully treasured in p»o|Der cases. 

“I have lost again!” the other replies. What delight is theirs to find a ne^ recruit. 
Then, stretching towards liis adversaiy one a blank ]>age of while ])aper, upon whose fair 
of his three remaining lingers, “There, cut and virgin surface they can exercise their 
away!” he shouts. The door unexpectedly decorative talent. Jn order that every cus- 
open.s. ' tonier ma}’^ be suite* I to his taste willi au 

AVe were then in the fort of Mers-cl-Kcbir, emblem to lix iqjon his chest or his arm, they 
* whither insubordination and crime had con- convert tliemselves into vast pattern books, 

I ducted a pair of Zephyrs. Isolation and the entirely covered with specimens. Many an 
filings of conscience, soon became iiisupport- admiring amateur, excited by the beauty of 
ftlfie to such excited spirits. The worst of the thesej pictures on living vellum, has allowed 
:jbwo hah ppeket^d a jKick of cards, his only subjects to be }miicturcd on liis skin, which he 
^^iuissal. They firat tried hard to find amuse- would afterwards tliankfully get erased, even 
\ zueut in cemtests which soon were found in- by means of a reil-hot iron. We were once 
fiipid. AVhat could they play for, who possessed acquainted with a Zepliyr-lad, whom we never 
nothing ? — nothing which couhl give value knew by any other name than the one he 
to the victory? They had nothing there, had punctured upon liis foi’ehead. This un- 
sxcept their own persons. But one’s person is fortunate boy commenced his career by 
a sort of property; and it is possible, too, to ven- taking a spite against the number which 



j wdfl draw at twenty years of averAou tjie, coft^e' rtlie indigenous | 

day of. «o»Bcription arrived for chan oJ to population, Aa tlie pupils* 3 ^li^r-jnour ap- [ 
(^cide whether he was to go fcfr a solder proached, a 2^phyrclailiua burq^uS^ioi^Ai'ab j 
I or not;' Fatal number One replied in the cloak, treated them Jl with a 
i affirmative. The slight success be #net with in beating; after which his comrades in tiieir I 
his new career,* his punishments, his transit ordinary costume, overwlielmed them ' with | 
to the . Battalion of Zephyrs, were all altri- kindness and fed them liberally. Such a ! 
bated to the malign influence of that hated mode of education jn-odueed its fruit, j 

and cursed unit. So, during a melancholy full-grown dogs entertained such an aversion 
fit, believing it useless to stniggle against to the Arabs, that any who ventured within . 
il fate, he turned the evils that awaited their reach Would iiisUi^tly have been tom* to 
!| him into a subject of pride and boasting, pieces. These dogs were afterwards perfect 
^’i As a final mode of defying destiny, he had wonders ; beating the woods and hunting 
]! tattooed, from tem]de to temple, “t^^iducky the thickets, marching fifty paces in front 
;! Number One.” The ice once broken ho the column; and, not content with indi- 
j ! did not stoj) ; and his whole body soon eating the presence of danger by pointing 
swarmed with clioice engravings, like Punch at any hidden enemy, furiously joined in the 
l! and the Illustrated London Nows combined, attack whenever a skirmish or engagement 
It is impossible to describe the contents of tjok place. At a later perio^l, the organisa- ' 
ij this truly curious inusoum ; for at least half tiori of tliese brute allies was officially recip- 
! the subjects are umneiitionablo. From the iiised. Every (outpost) liad three or 

]' hands, covered with red and blu(i rings, 3’ou four dogs, who were included in the effective jj 
j passed to the wrists, decoratc<l with caj^. cos. forces of the garrison, ind who were supplied !; 

I On his arms were daggers tlireatening hearts withregiilar daily rations. One of them, whose > 

I that burnt with jm ever-e<jiial flame, and thigh had been amputated in consequence of ! 
j| wore encircled by the motto, “ Death to faith- a gunshot wound, enjoyed for several years the , 
less woman ! ” Then came dnames entwined, honours of superannuation. Her position, ; 
and full-length jjortraits. On the shouhlei’s nevertheless, was not purely honorary ; for ' 
were a jaiir of spinach-soed (officer’s) opau- she still, in spile of her inlirmity, continued ' 

' lettes, with the three sUirs of Jicntenant- to supply the state with valiant defenders. | 
general; a cross of the Legion of Jlonour In the midst of the varied excitements of j' 
on the lieart ; an enormous crucifix oji tlifs African fife, the Zephyr s thoughts wd 11 occji- 
' middle of the cliest ; and, lastly, the Order sionally jveur to tl^e day when lie is to return j| 
of the Garter, tattooed at exaelly the spot once more to the land of France. That day 
•which it ought to occupy on a knight’s leg. is not merely the monumt of liberation ; it is j 
Meanwhile tlie day arrived wlieii LTifiueky the coneontratioii of liberty itself. For a ;! 
Number One ceased to bo a Zephyr. Ho wa,s long lime past, he has lived in complete igno- ' 
snatched away to the allar. Ttwoultl be curious ranee of furloughs, Sundays, and holidays. >' 
to know what soft-lie:u-1 ed woman took pity Dis dream, against the day of departure, is ji 
on this iniseellaiieous galleiy. iVrliaps slie to purclnuse a uniform of his original corps, ,1 
aflbrded another instance of severely punished from which his pranks have banished liim ; | 

female curiosity. to exchange the hated bugle button for the | 

The Zejihyrs have contrivcMl to raise button displaying the numter of his original ■ 
auxiliaries among (piitc a no^l kind of corps. If he belonged to the cavalry the ex- j 
recruits. At Ikmgie, the service 8f the place ])ense would be beyond his hopes ; but for in- l! 
compelled that the ground should be recou- lantiy the thing is possible. There is nothing, ,| 
uoitred every day, up to the eilge of a certain tlierefore, that he will not do to amass the jj 
ditch ; which ditch had been hollowed c-ut to irilliiig sum which will enable him at least to 
preA^ent ca ’airy from advancing too near, and change his buttons. For he would not lik^ 'j^ 
from retreating too abrn))tly after a sur])riso. to return home Avitli the marks of disgrace i 
'I’his reconnoiti'iug duty was seldom ])<‘rforjned upon his coat. At this last epoch, at the ap- j 
without several Arab shots being fired from proach of the metamorphosis, the most waste- , 
the opposite thicket, to the disturbance of ful s])eiidthrifts are suddenly seized with the i 
the morning walk, and sometimes the love of economy .and of gain. |. 

sudden death of tlie w’.alker. The Zephyrs A,nfoiikey, the property of a friend of mine, 
determined to train some dogs to take jiart once procured us llie ac(piaiiitanco of a Zephyr. , 
in the sport; since it proved so dangerous The introduction took place thus : — On day,*! 
to the sportsmen themselves. Tliey, there- tin; Zejdiyr, melting with perspiration, ami [;• 
fore, reared some fierce Ai*ab puppies, of a apparently (piite out of breath, rushed into ' 
^ecies nearly related to the Avolt and the the middle of a cafe^ holding my mgssmate’s 
jackal, with whose merits they became ac- monkey in his arms, i Lieutenant,” lie 1 
qaainted in the course of their adventures, gasped, “ I’ve caught your monkey, who h 
As the little Mussulman dogs grew up they had got loose. He had already reached 
were fed and caressed by the red-legged the olockaus^ and was going to desert to the || 
Zephyrs. They imbibed a strong affection Arabs. Luckily, I seized him just in time, 
for their masters, who taught thorn, by a very I ha(l a devilish hard chase after him, 
aimple method, to •entertain a profound* though!” These words, uttered with charming '! 
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iSmpiioity, Avhile the orator, cap in^ one 
hajbd, was wiping]; his dripping forehead w]£h 
the otlier, tould not Ikil to draw forth a 
thankful reply, partly expressed in words, 
jiartly in silver. 

Three days afterwards, Mustapha broke 
ont of bounds again. The same recompense 
was given for his recovery, but not without 
some feeling of suspicion. Uut, when the 
fugitive’s I'ansom was a third lime claimed, 
and Zejibyr after Zephyr took his turn in the 
monkey-hunt, my friend declared from the 
balcony of his window, that he would do 
nothing for the future in behalf of so expen- 
sive an animal, and l>egged the battiilion 
td be informed that he would no longer con- 
sider himself answerable for any debts which 
Mustaiiha might henceforth conti-acL. Mus- 
tapha’s rope was broken no more. Tl;^c 
cW-iiing mine was pountermined. 

The iirst author of this clever trick (which 
would liave been perfect if ]>lagianstH liad 
not vulgarised it), was tliinkiug about liis 
return to France, lie had escajied from the 
dangeiH of the late assault of Coustantine ; 
and he did not forget ’tlm horrors of the 
Jiarriere de la Yillette, and oj‘ the Gate of St. 
Denis. lie thought, above all, about his 
lancer’s uniform, which he anxiously desired 
to sport once imu'c. He commenced a seai’ch 
then, if not with the hope of liuding the 
special articles of brilliant costume, at lea.st 
of picking up the money to ]>uy them with. 
After two hours’ absence, he returned to 
his captain. “ Captain, wdll you have the 
kindness to take care of some money till 1 
leave, for fear 1 should spend it at the can- 
teen i ” 

“ What is all this ? AYhence have you 
stolen it ? ” said the captain, surprised at the 
amount. 

“ I Ijave not stolen it at all, CapLain. 3i 
belongs to me hoiiestlv. And 1 have earned 
it.” 

“ In w’hat way ? ” 

“I am going to tell you. You know that, 
on tlte otljer side of the breacli, the rocks are 
precipitous. Some men and women tried to 
^escape from the siege that way, l^y means of a 
cord. The cord broke, and tiie fugitives were 
killed upon a jutting j>oint. Said 1 to myself : 
Peoj>le who try to make their escape gene- 
rally take^ money with them ; so 1 fastened a 
rope roiy ul my waist, and i^ersuadoil my com- 
rades to let me down.. I hunted right ami loft 
in the ])ockets of the wretches, ami found the 
moncY y(ai see here.” It w;is enough to make 
one gidtly, only to look up from below to the 
faae of the rock down which the Zephyr had 
to slide. 1 

Meanwhih*, tht certainty of having a uni- 
form <ldd i»ot cool his ardour for treasure- 
hunting. JLielieving that tlje house of the 
captain, whose strxaiit he was, c<Mitained 
hidden valuables, lu? sjjeut the whole day in 
taking off the^lo<*ks of tiic uniuhabited chaiu- 
bera Tiicy consc-z^iiently found their way to 

a J^w, who nurchased the produce of the 
locksmith^s labouiv. A few days after finish- 
inglthe bolts and bars, ho sold to the same 
IsHlelite a heap of wheat, which oug^it by. 
right to hai;e gone to the State. For every 
sackful he carried by night be received from 
hisVriend a five-franc piece. “The State,’^ 
he interpreted, meant “ himself.” It is eajsy^ 
from this to comprehend that in a town taken 
by storing the Zephyr is not scrupulous on 
whose property he lays his handa 

At last the Zephyr, in his much-coveted 
uniform, finds liiuisoif on the way to Franoe. 

He bestows a. ])assing smile of gratitude on 
the ar/e c/i(rjUa?^-s at Marseille ; but his heart 
is fixed no longer there. If Mazagran, luokil^'’,. 
was included in his career, he will proudly 
wear the decoration of‘ lionoiir ; and this star 
of gior 3 % while absolving him from the past, 
will probably guarantee his future prospects.. 
Otherwise, he may perliaps turn out the most 
turbulent blackguard to be found in his 
qaai;,ter, or the most thorough rogue that 
infests his village. 

However, he will have his crimpaigns to 
relate, and three or four h ami some scars to 
show. A pair of dark and exj^ressive eyes, 
moved by his narrative, may perhaps siilidue 
hi.s ^^uutameable ehfuacter. Will Hercules 
spin at the feet of Om]diale? The case is 
just as likely as not. Hymen will finish the 
qpiifpiest. Our Z(ii>lm*, while dutifully rock- 
ing the cradle, will tliank Heaven that all has 
ended so well, mid pray that his babes may 
be like — tlieir mamma. 

A SPl-KNHTI) MATCH. 

3Irs. Chesterton won tlie d.-iy. She was 
a good mannger ami a careful mother, and 
understood the tactics of society to a nicety. 

'J’hc Crawfords and tljo Maccleslields, the 
Thorntons and the Parkinsons were utterly 
beaten, and, their c(»h>urB lowered. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, of Ormsby CUven, had proposed ; and 
Ml’S. Chesterton shed te:irs as slie consented 
that lie should marry her dowerleas Eveline 
to his ten thousand a-j'ear. 

“For you know’, hlr. Fitzgcraldt^-you must 
know by your own love — that I am making a 
most painful sacrifice for my darling’s liapjii- 
ness. If it were not that she loves you so 
much — tliG fond, foolisli child ! — I do not 
ill ink tlnit 3 could ]iart with her. But she 
has fixed her whole heai’t on you. Wiiat 
can I do but make the sacrifice of all that I 
have left me now on this earth to love,” — (a 
retrospective sob for General Chesterton, who 
departed this life fifteen long years ago) — 

“ and ensui c her lia-ppiriess at the expense of 
my own ? No, Mr. Fitzgerald ! T am not a 
selfish mother, 3'ake her, since you love her 
and she loves you, and God bless you both ! ” 

Mrs. Chesterton wept afresh. As »he sobbed, 
Kveiiue entered the room. Her round, 
dimpled, waxen cheeks were flashed. She saw 
her niotlier, with the laco pockelrka 3 adkerchi«;l' 
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A SPtOTDlD MATCH. 


td her face, lind she rushed to her, throwfcg 
Jiersetf ou her knees beside the chair; old, 
caresjatug her gently glanced all the time,|as 
if t>v stealth, at Mr. FitJSgeraJd : then, lowe^ 
ing ner eyes suddenly when they saw that his 
^ere fixed broad and wide upon her. ' 

" Poor, dear child ! ’* said Mrs. Chesterton, 
smoothing her hair, with a glance and a 
gesture that demanded Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
admiration. It was very pretty hjiir, glossy 
bright and golden, and worthy of the time, 
labour and expense bestowed on it ; for 
Eveline’s hair coat her almost as much as her 
feet. 

'*Ah, Mr. Fitzgerald!” continued the 
mother, sighing, “what a treasiu’e I am 
giving into your hands ! May j^ou value it 
as you ought, and guard it as carefully as her 
mother lias done.” 

“ What is the matter, mamma ? What do 
you mean ? ” demanded Miss Ev^eline in an 
agitated voiee. 8he raised lier eyebrows and 
opened her large bine eyes with a IoMk of 
wonder that w'as pcidoct. 

“ Dear innocent ereaturo ! Slie at le- st 
has never speeulabHl on this moment ! Oh 
Fitzgerald — Charles, if*T may call you 
so,” added the ladj^, with a sudden expan- 
si voness of manner, such as ))eo]»le hav# on 
the stage when, apropos of nothing, they seize 
each other’s hands and look into each other’s 
faces sideways, “ what have you not e.seapetl 
in those Crawford and Maecleslicld girls ; and 
what have yoii gained in my sw(‘eL Eveline ! 
Do you think they w^nild have been as 
innocent as 1 his d(iar guileless child ? ” • 

“Agnes Crawford is a very good girl,” 
Cliarles said, in a voice that was a strange 
mixture of timitlily and Ixjhlnoss. “T don’t 
tliiiik she was cither a fiirt or a. schemer.” 

“Perhaps not,” the ]a,dy ro]died hastily; 
“.Agnes may be an exf'eption to her fauiiJ)".” 

“ But wliat does all this mean, main Tiia C’ 
again inquired Eveline ; seeing at^angry spot 
beginning to burn on her lover’s cheek, whiodi 
she was half afraid miglit burn through the 
maiTiage eoutract. 

“Jt means, rny love,” answered Mrs. 
Chestertoij, calling up her broad bland smile 
in a moment, “that i have interju’cted your 
wishes and spoken from your heart. 1 have 
promised ' your Imnd where you have given 
your love, naughty child ! ” — tfqyung her 
cheek — “ to our dear ('harles Fitzgerald — 
your future husband, and my lieloved son.” 

“ Charles — ^Mr. J'^tzgerald ! ” said Eveline. 
“O, mamma I ” slie added, hiding her face. 

Charles was intoxicated wil.h joy ; and, en- 
couraged by a sign from Mrs. C’l.'esterton, took 
the little hand which lay buried l*i*neath the 
ringlets poured out on the mother’s lap. 
He pressed it nervously. With a strong 
gX’asp, it must be confessed, and awkwardly. 

“ 0 ! lioMT he hurts me — the clumsy man ! ” 
muttered Eveline, disengaging the mangled 
member, as if from bashluluess, and plunging 
it among her mother’s interlaced fingers. 


Her jings had made a deep indentatbn and 
a broad red mark on her teiader little fingers, 
and Mrs. Chesterton saw that sh^must have 
suffered a great deal. ' However, she gave 
her an expressive iulmonition with her knee^ 
which sail! plainly, “ Don’t mind a little pain 
— ^it is well lK)Ught.” And Eveline abandoned 
her small fair Inind again to her maladroit 
lover, who S(pioezt*d it oven more unmerciful^ 
while pouring Ibrth a flood of love and hajppi'* ‘ 
ness, and childlike .‘^eoiirity in the bright 
promises of the future that made Eveline 
yawn behind lier handkerchief ; driving lieT 
at last to count verses on her fingers. 

“ If this is love,” she tliouglit, “ love ia 
a horrid bore. O, when will he. have doncfl 
How tired I am ! How 1 wish that Horace 
Graham would come in. This little man would 
bi obliged to be quiet, then, and go away.” 

Charles all the time wfis in the scve.Jh 
heaven ; believing he had carried M'phia jMnefe 
with him, seated on the^same golden garment 
of love with hiimwdf. As lie did not suspect 
he understood nothing of the ennui of sated 
ambition, which a keener vision would have 
read in every w'ord *and gesture of the girl^ 
luid tortured the heart which, he believeil, he 
was enraptiinng by the i)a8sionate babble of 
his unanswered love. It was very late before * 
he gave the first threat of going away, and 
mucli later before he had gained siillicieut 
j moral courage to fulfil it. And even then ho 
lingered till the girl w'lw in despair ; telling 
her ill a very doleful voice — half-sobbing him- 
self — Not to weep ; ho would come very 
early to-moiTow I ” 

Eveline did idmost cry from weariness. 
And, when Mrs. Chesterton said, in dressing- 
gown and curl -papers, with the air of a 
workm.aii at supper or a cabinet minister 
after dinner, witb the peculiar satisfiictiou 
inspired by repose after labour — “1 give you 
joy, rny dear ! Ten tlioilsaiid a year, and 
only :i motljei’ with a mere joiiitui e, charged 
on the estate. And i liavo heard that old 
Mrs. Fitzgerald has a heart-disease.” Evelino’s 
only answer was, “ Ten thousand a year dearly 
paiil for too, niannna. As you would say 
yourself if you were going to be married 
half an idiot ! ” Tlu'u, tearful and pouting 
she went to bed to dream of waltzes and 
polkas with Horace (Iraluiin, and to act ima- 
ginary scenes of tenij>est and s^orm with 
Charles. , 

(’tifl les Fitzgerald, good and amiable as he 
was, dill in truth almost justify Eveline’s 
harsh expression from his excessive weakness* 
of character and tenuity of intellect. He was 
one of those credulous, generous, kind-hearted 
beings who are the chartered dup§s of the 
world. A man who thought •it a sin to 
believe any kind of evil, no matter of whom 
or what ; who denied the plainest evidence it 
condemnatory, and who interpreted tlie most 
potent fact of guilt into so much conclusive 
proof of innocence : a miiu who could not 
receive truth, and who did not require it ; but 




riehy of Euglisi gentlewdttiau to the ^ve 
in*ron who c^mo from her countiy se^t 
Jiljb some*' old cl^telaine of romai^ci;^, abd 
who looked on tlie modem world with her 
deeply set grey eyes — grave with the wisSo^ 
of nature — cas a sage iftight watch'- a 
chad’s game beneath uie trees. She liras 
struck with Eveline’s extreme beauty. Y§t 
the shallow nature, vain, artificial, and un- 
loving, was evident as well. A dark 
shadow spread out before her when she 
saw standing before her eyes the future wife 
of her beloved son. Long times of pain and 
disappointment were woven in with every 
breath and gesture of tlie girl. A small, 
light, childish thing, with large blue eyes, 
and long bright hair ; a figure jierfect in its 
proj)ortions and a coinjilexion dazzling in 
its waxen bloom ; a damsel with false, fair 
words, and with cai*easing ways. She Knew 
what the future must bring ; she saw the 
wreck beating ag:iiusL the treacherous sands, 
and»^vatchcd the precious freight of lovo and 

trust scattered to the waves of despair. She 

at the earliest possible o]>portuuity,’- showed knew that Eveline would bring only anguish 
no present intention of reference to ^Jrs. Eitz- to her liome, and she sot hei’sell to endeavour 
gerald in an3" way. He neither asked her to avert it. 

advice nor waited her concuiTcuce ; but in But remonstrances wore useless. Charles 
j -every line that passionate doggcdiioss of a was bewitched, and Jiis mother’s warnings 
weak mind which admits no second opinion only iiritated liim. lie asked her coldly, 
and requires no aiding counsel. Mrs, Fitz- “AVhat fault she found vritli Miss Chesterton, 
gei'ald’s lieart sank withiu her. She had ikiat she should tlius ciuleavour to make him 
heard of the Chostertons, and dreaded them, forfeit his plighted honour ?” 

^ However, as Charles had asked her to the ‘‘A want of stability of character,” began 
wedding, and as J^veline Iiad enclosed a short Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
note also — written (ui [»iuk ])apor with violet- “JTow proved, jMotlier ?” 
coloured ink— IVIis. Fitzgerald determined on “Too evident to rwpiiiv any jiroof. It is 
seeing the bride herself before she allowed j proved by every word aiid look.” i 

presentiments to degenerate jjito prejudices, j “You find it perljaj>s in her beauty?” ' 
“But Charles is so very very weak!” she continued Charles. “Hoes this evident insta- ' 
j -thought, “I have always dreaded liis falling I bility of character, wliicli yon have .seen at a jj 

into the snai’es of a himily of schemers ; and i glance in your first sliort interview, lie in her i| 

, few, none indeed, except some rare nature I eyes, because they aie blue and bright ; or in j 
ij like that of Agnes Crawford, which could j her hair, bcfause it is fine and glossy ? Is it ;| 

|j „ see and love his good ne.ss in spite of his mental in her small hands or in her tiny feet? for I j 

( defects, would marry liiin except for his ! don't think you know her well enough yet to i 
j money. But such women,” she further thought, judge by anything but cxiern,alM. You have , 
|: with a sigh, “ do not write witli violet ink on not ])robcd her mind very deejily.” ( 

J cpink pai>er scented with patchouli ; and they The young man's tone w.as hard and dry. j 
j do not write such a baud as this.” Ilis manner defiant, and liis eyes angry and ■ 

Mrs. Fitzgerald determined to go to Lon- fixed. Mrs. Fitzgerald had never heard such 
don, where the Chestertons Jived in a pretty an accent fiom hei* son before. She was 
/little cottage at Broinplon, to judge for shocked and wounded ; but her tears fell on 
, , .iierself, tiy knowledge rather than by fear ; desert sand. 

, anxious and willing to prove herself" iy the She ai>plied herself to Eveline. She spoke 
, wrong, and hoping to be self-convicted of of her son’s virtues, but she spoke also ot 
* injustice, \yhen she arrived, she was obliged his weakness ; and asked the girl “if she luid 
* to confess lliat everything in the house was weighed well the consequences of her choice 
-arranged with eon.sumniate taste, and that — if she liad reflected on her life with a 
: Mrs. Chesterton was a well-bred woman, nervous and irritable man ; self-willed and 

gay, 'v\\)rldly, party-giving kind; unable to accept argument or persuasion? ” i 
if. the we}l-fitting sick gown and family Eveline tossed her liead and said, it was 
Jaod cap kind ; of the kind that delights “ very odd, that Mrs. Fitzgerald, his mother, 

, }n Teila ; e-nd revels in flounces, and wears should be the only one to speak ill' of dear 
numerous ends of nbbou flouting in ail Charles ; that, indeed, he was not Weaker 
^ -Erections; of a fashionahle, Uilkative, and than other people ; and iw for being iiTitable, 
^ear-headed kind; a very different va- j nothing could be more amiable than he Was 


was contented to slumber away hie days 
bn optimist fallacies and rose-water possibi- 
iities : a man without nerve or muscle, weak, 
.amiable, and womanly. His temperament 
was nervous ; his habits shy ; his manners 
reserved. He had a dislike that was almost 
abhoiTence for society, and a desire that was 
almost a mania for solitude and a rural life 
>i>f lovo. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was at breakfiist at 
.Onnsby Green, wheai she received a letter 
foom her son, aunouncing his intended mar- 
riage with Miss Chesterbm, “ the only child 
of a deceased General Officer ; a Lady as re- 
markable for her Beauty as for Jier Virtue,” 

■ ho said, with a nervous flourish among the 
^capitals. The letter was written very af- 
. iectionately and respectfully ; but gave not 
^the most distant hint of compliance wltli 
mother’s views, should they be opposed 
‘-to the marriage. On the contrary, the 
energetic determinatijm expressed under dif- 
ferent forms throughout three pages and a 

liiilf tnnkiiior liisa nilnrpH liia own! 


Cbtfiw Ulekein.] 




to lier* , Slwif tlio^ght that if people otij Tclewsi 
how to fiaanage him, and cared to give jiay 
to hiB Kttle pecuUaritics---#Lhd fill ImT'ef 
neenUaritiOs— die would be quite a lamU to 
live with 1 ” She added also, “that she imw 
through the motive of Mrs. ^itasgerald’s advice, 
which was to get a rich wife for her son.’h 

tte attempt was hopeless. Between folly 
and knavery the sterling worth and honesty 
,<if the mother fell dead, and all that she had 
done was simply to embroil herself with both 
her son and her daughter. Things went on 
without her consent pretty much as they 
would have done with it, and of all the party 
slie was the only one who suffered. Tlie 
weciding-doy came amidst smiles and laughter 
from all but her. Even Eveline merged her 
personal distaste for Cliarles in her gratified 
ambition, and Mrs. Cliestertou was more 
pseudo-P^nch, and dressy than ever. Eveline 
looked undeniably lovely. The church was 
crowded with the Chestortons* friends, all 
saying among themselves, “ How beautifol she 
is ! ” a few, such as Horace Graham the 
Guards, adding, “and what a fool slie is 
marrying ; ” or, “ by Jove, %hat a life she 
will lead that muff I ” 

After the honeymoon— that prescribed 
seasoil of legal bliss — Mr. and Mrs. (Jharlcs 
Eitzgerald came hack to Loudon. She, ratliant 
with smiles and happiness, at escaping from 
the tedium of her country life ; where she 
liad boon bored to death ; where she hiid 
yawned all day, and where she had slept when 
she was not yawning. He, saddened to think 
tliat his green lanes must be ahandoqed, his 
evening walks in the moonlight in the ivood 
foregone, and liis young dream of quiet ha])- 
piness exclianged for the turmoil called plea- 
sure. Yet, when in town, he found another 
pleasure in the hn.ppines.s of Eveline. For he 
had been obliged to confess to himself that she 
was often sad end melancholy in the country ; 
and now it was such a pleasure to sec her 
dimpling smih^s and hear heT^fnorry laugh 
again. He said she had got tired of Ormsby 
Green, because .shl^ ivas away from her mother 
— she wanted to see her mother ; clear child ! 
she had .,!}ever left her before ; «iiul it ivas a 
very sweet and natural feeling in her, and he 
loved her all the more for it. 

Wlien tlicy arrived home — Mrs. Cliestor- 
ton’s cottage answering that purpose for the 
present — the first person they* met was 
Horace Graham, looking more handsome 
and impudent than ever. He had called in 
^ chance, he said ; and, hearing that “Mrs. 
Cmarlas” was expected, he hacj stayed just to 
shako hands with his old friend. Eveline 
Ranked him very prettily, and then asked 
iim to spend the evening with them so 
eiigaisingly that Cliarles was fain to second 
the ipvitation, which ho did witli an awk- 
ward attempt at cordiality that did his powers 
of dissimulation no credit. Biit Horace ac- 
cepted the invitation in his off-handed w'ay, 
and the evening passed merrily enough ; he, 


singing to’ plAyfttg, and Charles ap- 
plauaing in the ihidakl of bait^ 'and saying, 
“but the next verse ? when all waefiui^ed. 

A house was bought in BAgravia. » It 
was furnished with extreme elegance, and 
did honour to the decorative taste of 
Mrs. Chesterton, she having been ■taitwir 
ordinarily active among the upholsterers alid 
decorators. With their new house began thn 
young couple’s new life. Charles bore 1AI ‘ 
part in the whirlpool that it bccamfe bravely ^ 
and, for the first threi months, was all thitt 
the most dissipaUid woman of the worM 
could require in tlie most complaisant' of 
husbands. A strange, kiiui of peace rested 
between the married pair. Strange, because 
unuatui’al — the violent binding together *0f 
two opposing natures : the lurid stillness that 
glides on before a stonn : a peace that waa 
uot the peace of love, nor of sympathy, nor of 
respect ; that was the peace of indecision,'!#®- ’ 
peace of ignorance, thb i)eace of fear, and* 
worst of all, the pcace.of slavery. 

Mra. Fitzgerald was in the cuuiitiy, brood- 
ing mournfully over the angiy silence of hCu 
son ; fdr ho had not yet forgiven her inter- 
ference in his marriage. But she would not 
understand it thus, and wrote often to him and 
to EA^elinc grave, kind, earnest letters ; speak-; 
ing much to her of her stiu’s goodness, and 
susceptibility of nature, and feeling sure that 
Eveline was all that a fond mother could wish 
in the wife of sou. At last Eveline no 
longer read the l6tt<irs ; she threw them aside, 
crying, “ Tlie tiresome old woman! as if I did 
not know every word of her sennon before- 
hand I ” And saying this belore her husband 
too, from whom she did not care to hide her 
open contempt of liis mother. Indeed, em- 
boldened by his timid compliance with a.11 
lier wishes, and his weak tM,i)proval of all her 
actions, she cared to hide very little that was 
disagreeable; and niori^ than- once startled 
him with exhibitions of temper and ot 
coldness. Charles was fretted at his wife^s 
iudifterence, fretted at Horace Graham’jS' 
i ()n.staut presence, and at the undisguised 
good luidciTstanding tluil existed between him^ 
and Eveline ; fi-ettod at. Mrs. Chesterton’s 
conteiniituous manner of interfering in Ms 
household arrangiunents, and at her assertion 
of motherly rights superior and opposed to 
his own, over his wife ; fretted at the con- 
stant round of dissijiation in which they 
livei^ and at the breaking up of all his fairy 
cables of bliss and (juiet ; fretted at this, and 
at that, and at everything, and in the faiy 
way of falling seriously ill with some brain 
or nervous aficctioii. 

“You will not go to the Ijall to-night, Evy V* 
he said one day, in a timid Sub querulous 
voice, flinging himself wearily os a sofa. They 
had been married about four mouths, and 
were very unhappy in secret ; although no- 
tiling had been said or done openly, 

“Why hot, Charles?” asketlhis wife, coMly. 
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" I am too nervous too in attd tiiiatru^ to 
^ you,” lie answered, “aud 1 thought hisWearful temper. 6n the other hand, it 
t^^""perliaps you would stay at home with spofce o/his evidiint unhappiness, and Of the 
and reali. Will you, Evy 1 *’ He took confceinpt siiowered on him by liis wife and 
l^Len hand — still the same timid manner. his adopted family : it darkly adumbrated a 
" O dear me, no ! stay at home ? O, no ! lunacy comfiiission on one side, and Doctors’ 
Vou hod better go to bed if you are ill,” Ooi\'mons on the other. At last the whi^ier , 
j^Y«eIine said, leaving her hand cold and dead grew so long and loud, that it spread down 
in his. ** That will lie much wiser than sitting to Ormsby (.iree»> penetrated to Mrs: - 
ap h^f the night residing stupid jioetry that Fitzgcrali The echo of this dread whisper 
only makes one yawn and go to sleep, had sounded long ago in her own heart she 
X tell Justine to ^ivc 3’ou anything you had looked for its coming ; and, when it found 
want when I am away ; but really you had her, she started without an hour’s delay for- 
better go to bed at onct*.” London ; and, not caring for the coldTeceptioii 

Ohiines let her liand fall. Who is going she would probably meet with, slie presented 
with you, tlion, as I c*amjr)t ?” lie said. herself at once at the house of her eon, 

Eveline walked away to the mirror, hum- Eveline was from liome. She was riding in 

S a tune and arranging her bouquet. “My the park with lEoVace, to try a horse he had 
er — ” she said. “ A iid Horace Graham,” that day bought for her. diaries was in 
dded, turning suddenly round, fix^uig her the library, sitting in one of those dumb, dull 

? Sfcr on her husband with a peculiar lo(>k. sorrows that arc far more ])a, infill to witness 
look that delied suspicion, and was before- than the mj^)st turbulent passion. 

)id.nd with objection. A look tliat conquered, He looked up with his glazed fieiy eyes as 
because it wtuinded, Charles, and made him his nfotber entered ; and starte<l and stared 
iiumble and sulunissive. wdldly, rising and retreating as if he did not 

He rose from the sofa slowly, and passed know her, but dtrying with all his might to 
into the library', thcio to fret like a sorrowing 1 recognise her. She came forward, speaking 
child ; scarcely Icnowjng what he thought or cheerily and kindly. 

what he ought not to iliink ; Iceliug only “ "Well, Chorles, my love, I have taken you 
that his happiness w.ms slipping ffom his by surprise !” si le said. But her voice failed; 
grasp, and that he was being left alone on a ' he. wfis so wild and altered. He kept his 
desolate shore without bope and without 1 eye.s upon her for some time, and then with 
love. I a^lny' that came straight from the sad heart, 

Tldswaa the first raisiu^'^the mask — ^the; almost breaking it, with sobs wild and fast, 


first epn^^ossed dccl.ar.itiou of indillerence — a 
4 Jeclar«Lion re])eat<'d subsequently everyday 
and every boar. Evelint} was never at home. 
Morning and evening alike saw her drowned 
in the world's gi-eat sea of ]>J<‘asures ; every 
borne atiectiim cast asitlc, and every w'ifely 
'duty unfiillilled. Gaiedy was lier life ; and, 
without this gaiety, .she w(»uld die, .she would 
flay. Chaiie.s grew< ill, and c'^rlai idy exces- 


and tears which fell like blighting rain, Fitz- 
gerahl exclaimed, “M oilier, mother, you have 
come {o S(‘e mo die ! ” 

The line of ice wa.s lhaw'ed, the band of 
iron was broken, tlio stifled heart cried out 
iiloiul, and the Jove tlwiL bad been thrust 
back into the darkm'ss came forth again. He 
was no longer alone, with nothing but in- 
dilTercnce or enmity to bear him company. 


sive\y strange and di.sfigrc* cable, in his beha-IHe bad now his own best friend,tlie guardian 
viour. For hour.s togelhei- he would ait ' of lii.s yoiiH-,*'his friend and guide : he might 
without speaking, his lips pressed against count now i>u one Jieart .at least, and believe 
each other, and Ids dull eyes fixed on the that it loved him. Tie poured out his griev- 
ground. Tlien came f.t.s of passion, which .ances to her. They were all very vague and 
'were^like the throes of madness — fits that indefinite; si in]>ly wounded feelings, or affec- 
iarrified Eveline, and made lier fear for her- tions luisnnderstocKl ; no startling* facts, no 
self. To these a violent i-eactiou succeeded ; 1 glaring wickedness, no patent actions. But 
A period, generally' very brief, of frantic slie understood, and sy rnpalhised with his 
gaiety and restless ideasure-,seeking, sneh as sufferings ; iiui)alpablc as tliey were. She 
mcommodaJ Eveline greatly', binding him to soothed and comforted him, calming his 
•feer side uithoiit release ; and, under the ap- irritated nerves and wt‘aving bright dreams 
^earaiice of complai.sance, giving her a gii^ler of Jidpe for the future. Dreams, in which she 
|md a spy. Oheii at such tiiiM^s, struck to the believed nothing herself, and which smote 
&art with Honietliing he tiad seen, chilled her conscience as falsehoods when she told 
W something he had lieai fl, Fitzgerald would them. 

^ j^l back again into hiw mournful stupor, and J^’ext morning she spoke to Eveline, in 
/drag out?* his weary' life with the listless, her gra.ve, bland, gracious manner, and gavB - 
b^elesB expression in ln.s face and in his lier serious counsel, sweetening her censure 
whole mannur of a condemned criminal. with a.sauranc*es of her trust in the giddy 
. The world began to talk. It talked, wife’s good intentions — ^“but then yon are 
•altliau^i gently, of Eveline’s open flirtation young, my child, and youth is often curiously 
with Horace Graham ; gently, because it heedless 1 ” But Eveline gave herself un 
tabbed also of Gliarles Fitzgerald’s jealousy jbmbered airs, and was very ill-used, 4U^ said 
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tb at ipde^ fdid Wiis i better ^vile aost betn^ed as ' ^ itt- 

giild’iypoiaJid have been to aiiy oTie so cross lad differetic© of tbe present. ; .. 

<iis8tfreeable as Charks ; ai3' tbab Mrs. Jn tbe evening <3bey erte^lkd j>at into tJbe 


gersild Lad better speak to Liin about Lis little garden ; for they it, 2>lot nt 

tlian to her about hers.'’ 0 ' blackened ground, dignified by 

. However, Mfs. Fitzgerald’s mere presence name of fruits and flowers— Eveline and 
Mras a comfort to her son ; and he* got callner Horace wandering away together, and OWr^ 


behaved with some small attention to ajipcar- Eveline was young and giddy, She nk^i' ; 
ances, so that the young household sat in the no liami, and did not know the full 
sunshine again. Siorace Graham, too, ha|>- ctiiice of what she did. She was his vidfetdtf ' 
pened to go aw^ay just at this moment ; con- — she must be gently dealt with. He codid 
sequently a conjunction of favourabJo stars not beai- to hi'iir her eondeniued. Wliea 
s^med to shed ra3's of domestic happiness his mother rejilied to him, he slirank ner- , 
over the gaudj^ meretricious hcuiseh old. vously from every ffubject which threatened ‘ 

. But Horace came back one Thursday after- to lead to a disciiKsioii on her conduct. Mrs. 
noon, and Eveline invited him to dinner, ffiizgerald read his heart, and kept Bil'wjjp 
She jiressed him to come when, as usmil, But wlnle he was thus careful, he was afea j 
he refused for the childish ideasure ofheing haunted, restless and tomiented ; and at last, 1 
entieated. Oliarle.s had a nervous i^’ack unable to contain liirfiself, he went into the 
when he heard tliis, and then gave ^vily to so garden, wliere the shadows liad dee]>en€d into 
terrible a fit of j)asHion in Eveline's drcssi’.g- d.arkncss, w^alking slowly and silently' towards 
room, that lie showed at last how obiu»xious the (juiot tiees }danted to liide tlie upper 
the v'oung guardsman w:is do him. Eveline wall. Horace and Eveline were there, seated 
ever^’ now and then looked at him with on a heiicli together. They were talking low, 1 
flashes of scorn and contempt which be but talking loves — ^if such irothyvanity could 
called deadly. At last turning from him “with bo called love — ^ami “dearest Horace,”, and 
a. spuming action, she .said, “ ( haiJes, if I had | “ beloved Eveline,^ were often mingled witi 
know'n you as I do now', not twice tfii ; their talk. Thqr^at, like two silly childi'en^ 
thousand a-ycar w'ould have temptcsl jue to hand in lumd. 

marry you: you are not like a man. You Charles stole MSk to the house, and entered 
arc worse than a child or a woman ! ” Then i — a creature from wdiom life .‘md soul had 
she went on arranging the most beeoming j dojiarted. Eveline had seen him ; and he 
toilette her busy limey could devise, [knew that she had seen him. There was 

(/harlcs coiuqnered liiinself at last, and j no more disguise; and, as she said, “dis- 
managed to appear at dinner w'iih sonic* show coveiy had at least spared her the necessity 
of calmness, j'lvcliiic was so extremely' gay j of deception.” Slie threw' off the flimsy veil 
that she became quite overpow'cring. She | she had hitherto worn, and boasted openly of I 
armed herself with all the little graceful | her love for Horace; still coujiliiig it with ' 
coquetries she knew so W’ell how to employ, : perfect iiinocciicy, Whftli was true. For . 
each in tlu‘ir right time :iml place, ;md indeed she was too shallow and toO inr' i 
heightened tliem in reveugo for iier late en- irinsically selfish to commit herself, ev^^ 
forced cessation from all oxcitcriient w'hile wdicre she loved. " ; 

grudgingly going through the dull task of After this discoveiy, and tlie distressifij^ 

een the Imsband and wdfe whi^ 


pleasing a sick husband ami a rigid lualron. scene between the Imsband and wdfe whT:& 
Even Mr.'/. Fitzgerald, who had expected much, followed it, Eveline w'ent out moro'thatX 
w «8 siij 2 )ris(‘d at the open manner ill wdiich her ever, and W'as wdth Horace more than evei? 
flirtation wdth Graham w'enl on ; and, although also; man}' pitying her for being msirned 
believing it to be nothing more real tliaii the to a jealous irritable fool, and lamenting 
folly of a vain gii-l, yet she could not deny tlial sucli a lov'cly yoiifig creature should 
its grave appearance, nor tlib compromise have been so sacrificed by au* ambitious 
that it made of her son’s honour. She deter- nn»tlrtir, against her own expressed inclLna- 
mined to speak to Eveline s»friously, and to lions ; many more dejdoring her wayward, 
endeavoui' — by arguments, if affection wxre systematic neglect of her husband. 0 

of no use ; by threats if arguments fell dead Charles Fitzgerald’s eccentricities of temper 
—to open her eyes to tlie tiaie knowdedge of — his bursts of passion and of violenee^ 
herself and her conduct, and to force her to mingled with fits of silence and of. gloom- 
abandon a fiu’ce that might (md in tragedy, became every day more i»ark^. Even his 
Eveline seemed to foresee this lecture; for mother w'as no longer a soothuig or a restraiu- 
hothiug would induce her to meet Mrs. Fitz- iug influence; but, capricious, vi^ent,irriUabk 
gerald^ .eyes. She shrank from her words and uncertain, he made his home a Hades for 
and drowned them in thick showei *8 of banter others, ashis wife had nuuie his life a toro^ent 
with Horace,; in her behaviour to wliom there for him. At last his language hecam^ -tk- 
Vas a kind of defiance and bi*avaclo, ^at 1 casiqnolly, so bitter and ififuriated ; wd; 
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ort^e, his ittui' hkd to 

imd more than once bis band, twisted 
:^;ibe meshe^ of her hair, had thr^tehed her 
»wtth death — ^that Eveline was justified in 
demanding a legal separation. She was 
"ibdvised that the law could not grant it, 
unless both parties consented ; and Charles 
vehemently refused. But what the law 
denied, Nature gave. A thousand airy no- 
things of speech and conduct, each inno- 
eelnt apart, all tUaddening together, had 
;Arorked on the husbafid's weak brain until 
they produced an unsettlemeut of intellect, 
^^wlnch a few days of wifely tenderness might 
^ve prevented. The world only said that 
'Ey^liue was right in consenting that her 
husband should be placed in restraint — ^poor, 
young, beautiful thing, married to such a 
terHble peraon ! Charles was placed in 

« r hands. The blow was atnick beneath 
a.pplaudings of Eveline’s wide circle 
‘^‘ admiring acquaintances. She took refuge 
•^mong her crowd of sinipoiiug sympathisers, 
land was received with all honour and pity, 
'like some martyred saint. There were some, 
however, who made her feel the just meed of 
her bad, selfish career, and would not notice 
her. 

^ After a time Charles gradually grew better, 
and he and his mother wandered away to 
Brussels; but there his ‘^eccentricities of 
temper *’ became more and Jifxore violent ; so | 
that at last even his mother was forced to arm | 
herself with legal power to protect him from 
himself. For at length he became mad — 
mad for life ; mad with a lingering madness, 
that left no hope and that gave no rest ; wan, 
iVild, raving — ^Jiaunted ever by a false fair 
face, that glided from his clasping hands, and 
denied his feveretl li])s. 

Eveline’s pensive air, and eyes veiled 
beneath their drooping lids (which she knew 
to be extremely eflectivt* in society), gained 
more sympathy than the madman’s ravings 
and the madman’s sorrows. People only shook 
their heads, and said, “What that young 
creature must have suffered in her mamed 
life ! — and how heroically she concealed it 
from the world ! ” and “ Let us be kind to the 
plelly little woman, for her lot has been a 
sad one, and her anguish meekly borne ! ” 


A LAIV^NT FOR THE SUMMER. 

‘ .Moan, oh ye Autumn Winds! * • 

\\ Summer has fled, 

the flowers Lave closed their tender leaves and die ; 
' * The Lily's gracious head 
40: iCw must lie, 

► *' - Becaus^e the gentle Summer now is dead. 

f « 

' fltieve, oh ye Autumn Winds ! 

' ' Bummer liis low, 

The rose's trembling leaves will soon be shed ; 

* < For she that loved her so, 

JUas^is dead; 

} And oxieby.oBe her loving childreiigo. 


'dby* Aumolii^WiiiAst ' * * . '' 

s lives no mowi •' •" 

itle Sutnmor, wiili her balmy bieatbi' ' 

11 flWeeter than before ' } 

When nearer death, / . i . f 

And blighter every di^ the smile she woiot ' 

Mourn, mourn, oh Autumn Winds, !>!>/ 

Lament and mourn ; , ^ 

How many half blown buds must close and die;i 
Hopes with the Summer bom 
All faded lie, 

And leave us desolate and Earth forlorn ! 


MORE PLACES WANTED,. , 

A s LAD\’S-MATD, a young person who has lived 
in the firet families, and can have four years’ good 
character. Fully tindcrstaiuls dressmaking, hali'-dTessiug, 
and getting up fine linen. Address Miss T., Uonty’s Llbraiy, 
Crest Terrace, Pimlico. 

Miss Fanny Tarlatan, the young lady in 
quest of a situation, does not reside at Bunty’s 
librai^’. Mr. Bunty and Mr. Bunty’s wife ate 
only friends of hers. Mr. Bunty is tall and 
stout, with a white neckcloth, and is very like 
a clergyman, -with a dash of the schoolmast^ 
and a smack of tlio butler. Mrs. Bunty is nu 
acrid lady in ribbons, w'ith a peipetual smile 
for lady customers ; which would be a little 
more agreeable if it did not twist her neck, 
and screw her mouth up, ami tortuate her 
Ixftly over the counter. At Bunly’s library 
are three-volume novels bound in dashing 
cloth ; and Bunty’s library is carpeted ; and 
in the centre thereof is a great round table 
groaning l)eueath the weight of latlies’ albums,, 
and works of genteel l)iety, and treatises 
written witli a view to induce a stiite 
of contentment among the mral popula- 
tion (hot-pressed and with gilt edges,) to- 
gether with neatly stitched pamphlets upon 
genteelly religious and political subjects, 
and liandeoniely clasped church services, 
with great r&d crosses on their backs and 
site. 

TSTo ; Miss Tarlatan does not live at 
Bunty’s ; but she is an old colleague of Mrs. 
Buiity’s (once Miss Thorneytwig, pay Lady 
Crocus’s waiting woman,) and calls her Ma- 
tilda, and is by her called “ Fanny, and a dear 
girl and therefore she gives Bunty’s library 
as an address ; it being considered more aris- 
tocratic than Tidlei s’ Gardens ; where, in the 
house of Mrs. Silkey, tlijit respectable milliner 
and dressmaker, Miss Tarlatan is at prOseitt 
staying. 

She can dress hair, make dresses, and p^ 
fectly understands getting up fine linen. The 
French coiffeur is still a great x>6>^onag6;. 
but his services are iiow-a-days often supplied 
by the lady’s-maid ; and there are many iklr 
and noble ladies who are not ibo superb to 
employ ^liss Tarlatan, and go, resplendeitt 
from her skill, into the presence 6f their 
sovereign, or into the melodious vicinity of 
the angers of the Iterlian opeiA Akp to 
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wear ball and eoturlt dn»e«eB w the 

pallid workwomen and first handa” ^the 
great'/tnUlinery establishioButs.of the 'west- 
End, but by the nimble fingtle of lunny 
Tarlatan. Also to confide to her sundry price- 
less treasures of Malines and Brussels, Honi- 
, ton android point, or “ Beggar’s lace,” spMgged 
Shawls and veils, and such marvels of fine 
things, to be by her got up. All of which 
proceedings are characterised by the great 
millinery establishments, by the fashionable 
.Uanchisseuses de fin^ and by M. Anatolc, co?/- 
of Begent Street, as atrocious, mean, 
stingy, avaricious, and unjustifiable on the 
part of miladi ; but which, if they suit her 
to order and Miss Tarlatan to undertake, are 
in my mind, on the broad-gauge of free trade, 
perfectly reasonable and justifiable. Some 
ladies make a merit of their Tarlatanism, 
stating, with pride, that their maids 
everything for them others endeavour 
uneasily to defend their economy by reference 
to the hardness of the times, to their large 
families,, to the failure of revenue frdfii my 
lord’s Irish estates, to the extravagance of 
such and such a son or heir, or to Sir J ohn 
having lost enormously in railways or by 
electioneering. One lady* 1 have heard of 
w’ho palliated all domestic retrenchments on 
the ground of having to pay so much income- 
lax. Unhappy woman ! 

Hairdresser, dressmaker, getter-up of fine 
linen ; skilled in cosmetics and 
tasteful arranger of bouquets ; dexterous 
cleaner of gloves (for my lady must have two 
pairs of clean gloves ,v<lay and, bountiful 
as may be her pin-money, you will rarely 
find her spending one thousand and thirty 
times three shillings per annum in gloves) ; 
artful trimmer of bonnets ; clever linguist ; 
of great conversational power-s in her own 
language ; of untiring industry, clieej-fulness, 
and good temper — all these is Fanny Tarlatan, 
aged twenty-eight. I have a great respect 
for Fanny Tarlatan, and for tlt« lady’s-maid, 
genericully, and wish to vindicate her 
the slur of being a gossiping, tawdry, "in- 
' triguing, venal waiting-maid, as which she h 
^neraU Y represented in novels and plays, and 
aimilar performances. • 

Fanny is not without personal charms. She 
has ringlets that her lady might envy, and 
the comely good-humoured look which cight- 
and-twenty is often gilded with. She has bsen 
resolute enough to steel her heart against the 
advances of many a dashing courier, of many 
an accomplished valet, of many a staid and 
portly butler. She does not look for matri- 
mony in the World of Service. Mr. W'liat- 
next, at the Great Haberdashery Palace, 
Ifroppery House, head man there, indeed 
(though Mr. Biggs, my lord’s gentleman, has 
aneeringly alludetl to him as a “ low* counter- 
jumper^’), has spoken her lair. Jelly tin, the 
rising 'pastrycook at Gunter’s, has openly 
ayoured his maddening passion, and showed 
h^r.^ie savings’ bank book. But that did 


noit daazijs bit 

of money of her Her revenues chiefly 

lie, not in her wages — they are not, too ample 
— but iu her perquisites. Ji.wyere wojUd 
starve (figuratively, of ooui'se, for ,’ii8.. im- 
possible foi a lawyer to.starve under any eir* 
cumatances) on the bare six and eiglitpenciro 
— ^it is the extra costs that fatten.^ 
aites are Fanny Tarlatan’s coats. To her mil 
all my lady’s c'lst-ofi' clothes. Their 
and value depend upon my lady’s eonstitw- 
tioiial liberality or pArsimony. A dress may 
be worn once, a Week, a month, or a year be- 
fore it reverts to the hnly’s-nuticL SO'.wilii 
gloves, shoes, libbons, and all the othp 
weapons in tlie female armoury, of which';’! 
know no more than Saint Anthony did ofth® 
sex — or that Levantine monk Mi*. Ourzbn 
made us acquainted with, who had never 
9seen a woman. Old Lady McAthelyre, with 
whom Fanny lived before she went 
Countess of Coeurdesait’s (Lady Me A. was 
a terrible old lady,* not unsuspected of a 
peuebant for shoplifting and drinking eau 4e 
cologne grog), used to cut up all her pld 
dressdb mi aprons, and the fingers off h^ 
gloves for mittens, and was the soi*t of old 
lady altogether who might reasonably . be 
expected to skin a ilea for the hide and tmlow 
thereof. Mrs. (Lionel Scraw, Fanny’s mis- 
tress after Lady Cceurdesart, made her did 
clothes her own peculiar perquisites, and sold 
them herself. But such exceptions arc raro^ 
and Fanny has had, on the whole, no great 
reason to complain. Perhaps you will, there- 
fore, at some future time, meet with hw 
under the name of Whatuext, or Jellyliu, pr 
Figgles, or Seakale, in a snug, well-to-do 
West-End business, grown into a portly 
matron (with ringlets yef; for they are vitw 
to the lady’s-maid through life), with two 
little girls trip}>ing home from Miss Weazojl’a 
dancing academy. 1 hope so, with all my 
lieart. 

Tiierc is a custom common among the 
English nobility, and y6t peculiar to ihkl 
privileged class, to get the best of everythii^.' 
Couse(iuently, whenever they find forel^ 
cooks and foreign musicians more skilful timu 
native talent, it is matter of noble usance ^ * 
refect upon foreign dishes ; to prefer the per^ 
forinauces of foreign minstrels and players ; 
to cover the head, or hands, or feet, with 
coverings made by foreign hands \ and, even 
ill tl|o ordinary conversation of life, to pepper 
its*discourse with foreign words, as you would 
a sheep’s kidney with cayenne. So my loid 
I duke entertains in his great mansion a Fren<m • 
cook, a Swiss confectioner, an Italian house 
steward, a French valet, German and French • 
governesses, a German uq<ier-qurs^ or hon^^A 
(that his children may imbibe fragments of 
foreign language with their tpaph besides 
a host oi non-resident foreign artists and 
professors gathered from almost every nation 
under the sun. It is, therefore, but reaiioil-. 
able tha^^ her grace tht^ tduebess should 
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EMas, or German ladyVmaid. Twill t^ke enouru money, she niav perhapa teVMt tke 
• Madcmioiselle, Batiste, warranted from Paris, landPaf the^ Gaul, and relate to lier eom* 
as A sample. patrMa the affliction aore Which long time ilh« 

, When I say warranted from PiEtris, I mean bore among ces barbares: 
what the word ** warranted ** is generally In reality*,' Mademoiselle piitiste . i*> 
found to mean — not at all like what it pro- excelient servant; she is not only lipt but 
fessea to be. Mademoiselle Batiste says she erudite in all the cunning of In^r eraft,«^ 
is from Paris ; but she does not bear tb® M!. Auatole, of Regent Street, might taktf 
sUghtest resemblance to the pert, sprightly, lessons in hair-dressing from her. She far 
coquettish, tastefiil, merry creation iu a surpasses Miss Tarlatan in dress-making | 
cunning cap, a dress closed to the neck, a although she disdains to include that accoin^- 
]^aited silk apron and shiny slioes, that a plishmeiit in the curriculum of her duties. 
»nsian ladyVmaid generally is. My But her ])rincipal skill lies in grating m 
private impression is that she is a native of a dress, in imparting to her mistress wlien 
sorqe distressingly lugubrious ])roviucial town dressed an air, a grace, a tournure,'9i\\i6ii any^ 
in, the midi of France — Aigues Mones, per- but a F'rench hand must ever despair of ao 
chance — whence she has been sent, for our complishing. Yet she grumbles meanwhile ; s 
sins, to England, to make us mournbil. 8he and when she has made a jKin of a peeress,- 
Jnj^most dolorous Abigail; a lachrymose,' sighs dolefully and maintains that an English- ' 
^jSBmbling, doleant, miserable waiting woman, woman does not know how' to wear a robe. 
When sheis old (she is in the thirties, now*,) she This skill it is that makes her fretfulness and 
Ul'iU take snnff and koep«u poodle on some fifth luelancholial distemper borne willi by rank ‘ 
l&>or in the Marais, 3 am sure. Wli ether she and ffishion. 8ho has, l>esides, # ])edigree of 
has been disappointed in love, or her relations former engagements of such magnitude and 
were gtiillotined during the great revolution ; grandeur, tliat rank and fashion are fain to . 
Wh«*tJier she was born on the eve of St. i>ow to her caprices. The beauteous Ducheeso 
Swithin, or like Apollodoms, she nourishes de Faribole iu Paris, and tl )0 Marquise de 
scorpions in her breast, 1 know not, but she Lysbrisce (very ])oor, very Legitimist, but 
is a very grievous woman — a female knight intensely fashionable) ; the famous Princess 
of the rueful countenance. If you fail to Cabbagioso at I'lureiice, Gountess Moskamu- 
please her, she gi-umbles ; if you remonstrate jikolf at St. Petersburgh, the IhiclieKs of 
with her, she cries. What are you to do Champignon, tluj Marchioness of TridHeton 
with a woman, whose clouds always end and Lady Frances Frongus in England — all 
id rain, unless you have Patience for an thdfee high-born ladies has she delighted with 
tuinbrella 1 In person, Madenmiselle Batiste her ski}!, awed with her aristocnitic anteoe- 
k tall ; in compass wofiilly lean and at- dents, and grieved with licr melancholia. 
tenuAted ; lier lace is of the hatcliet cast, and Although so Idghly skilled iu dress-making 
she has }»rotrudi rig tee tJi, lung dark eyebrows, ! she pays but little regard to costume herseUi 
stony eyes, and lieaAy eye-Jashes. A sick! Her ligiire is straight all the way down, on 
monkey is not a very enlivening sight ;■ all sides. She wears a Jong pendent shawl, ai j 
a black man with chilblains and a fit of the j dreary bonnet with trailing jihbons ; and 
ague is not calculat»;>d to provoke cheerful- carries, when abroad, a long, melancholy, 
ness, and thei’c are spectacles more cheerful attemiated nnihrella, like a jjarasol that had 
than a w’orkhouse funeral on a wet day ; outgrown itirAf, and was wasting awa}^ an 
but all these are positively jocose and dei^ir. These, witli the long dull gold 
Momus-like compared to Madonmiaelle Batiste dre^s to her ear-rings ; two flat thin smooth 
yeailing over her lady’s wardroi>c, her own bands of hair flattened upon her forehead; 
wi’ongs, and liei unhajipy destiny generally, long listless fingers, and long feet encased 
Hie. climate, the food, the lodging, the iu French boots of lustreless kid, give 
raiini^nt, the tyranny of suj)erior.s, and tlie her an unspeakably mournful, trailing ap- 
iiisoJcnce of inferiors ; all tlicse find a place in pearauce. She seems to have fallen alto- 
Ijie category of this mchincholy lady’s un- gether into the “portion of weeds and 
happiness. • She pi’ophesies the decadence outgrown faces.” Her voice is melancholy 
0f Englail# with far more fervour .than and tristfully snrgant, like an jEolian harp ; | 

M. Ledru Pvolliii. She will impress herself to lier delivery is reminiscent of the 
k»ve this detestable land; without sun, with- March in Saul a few wailing, lingering 
<«lt manmu's, without knowlenlge of living, notes, closed with a melancholy boom at the 
Somehow she does not quit the detestable cud of the strophe. Adieu, Mademokelk I 
hufld. She is like (without disrespect) that Batiste. ^ j 

m^mal of* dtjlusiv^ promise, the conjurer’s There are plenty more lady’s-maids who- 
donkey, which is always g<»ing for to go, want jdaecs ; and, taking into consideration 
bat seldom does reidly go, uj> the ladder, the increased facilities offered by the aWlltiott ,j 
Mademoiselle Batiste wccjis and moans, and of the duty on ad veilisements, ! sincerely hops ' 
grumbles, and clianges her situation in- they may all be suited satisfactorily. Bui I 
numerable times, and packs up her “ effecte” cannot tafry to discuss all their several 
contiuezd^oncd a week or so ; stays qualifications. AltlMmgh X caxi cimsoLeat^psly 
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rt«?0Tiimen4 ^wilkiuE*’ (CkrUtiim uama.iaii* 
ksbownx tba kdyVmaid of middle age^ laud 
flomefiMwated habits, who -was with tli'a 
Colcmd Stodger during the wlmle ftf the Siitloj 
camjuiign ; who is not too proud to teach 
th^ cook how to make curries ; •is reported 
to ‘have ^klden* (with her mistress) in iipn’s 
saddle Eve hundred miles on camera b?ick in 
]^diA, and to have done something consider- 
able towards shooting a plundering native dis- 
covered in Mrs. Stodger s tent. Nor would I 
have you overlook the claims of Martha Stir- 
|)enuy, who is a young ladies’-maid,” and is 
not above plain needlework ; or of Miss Cntcb- 
pole, the maid, nurse, companion, anianueusia, 
everything, for so many years to the late 
Miss Plough, of Monday Terrace, Bayswater, 
who ungratefully left all her vast wealth in 
]E^uk and India stock to the “ Total Absti- 
l^mce from Suttee Hindoo Widows* Society,” 
offices (ilreat St. Holena, secretaiy, (i. P. L. B. 
Sjbcuieybatter, Esq. ; and bequeathed lier faith- 
ful C'atchpole, after twenty years' service, only 
a silver teapot and a neatly-bound st.‘t df the 
lieveicnd Doctor Duffaboxe’s sermons. All 
these domestics want })laccs, and all letters to 
them must be post-paid. 

A S COOK (professed) a Persim 'wlm fully i^nler- 
stanils her bii&lnoHS. Addrobs L., Tattypau Tlace, 
Oreat UruKler Strobt. 

.. , There is something honest, outspoken, fejtr- 
in this brief aclvertisemeiit, L. does not 
condescend to hint about the length and 
quality of her cluiraeter, or tln^ disLiii^uished 
nature of the fiiinily she wishes to enter. 
“ 11 ere X am,” she seems to s.iy : a profe.s.sed 
cook. If you arc the sort of person knowing 
what a professed cook is, aiul how” to use 
her, try me. Good coolis are not so plen- 
tiful that they Jieed shout for custom. 
Good wine nei-ds no bush. I stand ujion 
my cooking, and it you suit me a« 1 suit 
you, nought but a sjioilt diniici*fliall part us 
two.” L., wliom we will incaniate for the noafX! 
as Mrs. Lambs wool, w’idow, is fat juid foi^, 
but not fair. The tires of inuumorable kitchen 
ranges have swartlied her ruddy countenance 
to an alrliost salaniandrine hue. And slic is 
a aaliimaiuhir in teni]>cr too, is Mrs. Jjainbs- 
wool, for all licr innocent name. Lauibsw^ool, 
deceased (formerly clerk of the kitchen to the 
Dawdle club), knew it to bis cost, .poor man ; 
and for many a kept back dinner and 
unpraised made dish did ho suffer in his 
txine. 

If Fate could bring together (iind Jiow 
seldom Fate does bring together things and 
persons suited for one another), Mrs. Uambs- 
wool and Sir Chyle Turreuer, how excellently 
they would agree*. Sir Chyle — who dwells 
m Bangmany Crescent, Hordover Square, 
and whose house as you pass it smells all 
day like a cook-shop — ^made his handsome 
competence in the war time b}’* contracts for 
mefl%beef as eaiecrable, and mess-bisouit as 
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weevayrM by sea 

and* land, spoilt tlieir digeatiou and then* 
teeth with. He is, in these pi^g times pt 
peace, renowned as the most ficccsnplisdi^ 
epeure in the dining world. He does not 
dine often at his club, the Gigot (though that 
establish ment boasts of great gastFonomic 
fame, and entertains a head man cook at A 
salary of two hundred and fifty pounds, a‘ 
year): he accur/is M. llelevay, the eJief ^ 
question, of paying more attention to th^ 
greasing and adornment of his hair, and ^34,, 
writing out of his bills of fare in ornamental 
penmanship, than to the culinary wants d 
the members ; will not have a man cOOl$l 
himself: “ the fellows,” lie says, “ arc as con- 
ceited as peacocks and as extravagant *a« 
Cleopatra.” Give him a woman cook-ri 
professed cook, who knows her business, 
and does it ; and the best of wages and the 
best of places are hors, at 35, Bangma/jy^ 
Crescent. 

Let ns figure him»aud Mrs. Lambswool 
together. Sir Chyle — a little apple-faced old 
genii eman with a 'white head, and as fiei’y 
in temper as his cook — ^loolis on Mrs. Lamb^ 
wool as, next to the dinners she cooks 
and the government annuity in which (with 
a sagacious view towaids checking tlxe prodi- 
gality of his nephew and expectant heir) ho 
has sunk his savings, the most important 
element in his existence. He )>]aceB her in 
importance and consideration far beyond the 
meek elderly female attached to his hoiistihold 
in the capacity of wife — used by bim cliiefly 
in forming a hand at whist and in helping 
soup (cat^i Sir Chyle trusting her with fish^ 
and by him abused at every convenient oppor- 
tunity. He absolutely forbids any interfer- 
ence on her part with the culinary economy 
and discipline. “Blow u]) the maids as much 
as you like, Ma’am,” he considerately says, 

“ but don’t meddle with^ny cook.” Mrs. L* 
crows over her mistress accordingly, and if 
slie were to tell lier that pea soup, svas best 
made with bilberries, the poor lady wuuliL 
I dare say, take the dictum for grantejj!' 
Sir Chyle "Turrener is exceedingly liberal ha 
all matters of his own housekeeping — althou^ 
lie once wrote a letter to the Times virulen^ 
denouncing soup-kitchens. When a dinner, 
of a Ba])erlative nature has issued from his - 
kitchen, he not unfrequently, in the warmth, 
of hid admiration, presents, Mrs. Jjombswool 
with gratuities in money ; candidly admitting 
tha* he gives tlien^jnow, because he does not 
intend to leave his cook a penny when hj 
dies, seeing tliat she can dress no more din- 
ners for him after his decease. On grand occa- 
sions she is summoned to the dining room, at , 
the conclusion of the repast, and lie compli- 
ments her formally on thiS or \hat culinary 
triumph. He lauds her to Ida* friends Tom 
Aitchbone, of the Beefsteak club, Coirimon 
’ Councillor Podge, Sergeant Buffalo, of the 
Southdown circuit, and old Sir Thoin 4|[9 
' MaiTowfin^ who was a pronothotarjr iia 
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Mm^hiDg, Bomevrherf) Wine |l cotnlcry Squire t\i;iih no inpi^|>elate tbp.' 

blared years ago, and ean nose a dinner in a bila-cobstrictOr, iRrho dellghte ih 
tibi lobby (the poor bid fellow can hardly hold half so much as a half raw beeftitiSaH^br 
hiai knife and%rk for palsy, and the napkin a pie with a crust as thick as the 
tocked under his wagging old chin looks like the model prison, and calls made diiElhite 
a grave-cloth) with as much facility as Hamlet “kickshaws.* ^ ^ ^ 

stated the remains of King Clauaius’s cham- Good Cook in a private family,” 

berlaiu might have been discovered. It is a &c., &c., — the usual formula, with a hint'M to 


contempt. Sir Chyle has Glasae and Kit- hatn-wmi pan is, or what Mayonnaiseitf Sal- 
cheuer, Austin and Ude, Francatelli and mw, Saut(% Fricandeaux^ Gratim or 
Soyer, beside the Almanack des Gourmands, are. Her IVeiich is not even of the school of 
and the Cuisinier Ito 3 'al in his library, gor- ‘ Stratford-atte-Bow,’ and she does not under- 
geohsly bound. He glances at them occa- stand what a 'nid is. Her stock made dishd^ 
sionally, as Bentley might have done at a are veal cutlets, harico iiiutton, stewed eels 
dictionary or a lexicon ; but he does not tic and Irish stew. She makes all these well ; 
hims elf nor dues he bind his cook to blind and very good things they are in their way> 
^ttttllrence to their rules. True cookery, in She is ea]>ital at a hand of pork and pea 
his opinion, should rest mainly on tradition, soui» ; at pigeon pies ; at roasting, boiling, fry- 
bn experience, and, pre-eminently, in the ing, stewing, and baking. She is great at 
inborn genius of the cook. Mrs. Lambswool pies a'nd puddings, and lias a iion-transcribed 
holds the same opinion, although slie may receipt for plum pudding, which she would 
express it in different language. She may not part with for a year’s wages. She can 
never have hoard of the axiom : “ One liecomes cook as succulent, wholesome, cleanly a dinner 
a cook, but one is born a roaster but she as any Christian hian need \vish to sit down 
will tell you in her own homely language to ; but she is not an artist. Her dinners are 
that “ roasting and bil ing comes naterai, and not mi the “first style.” She may do for 
some is good at it, Jind some isn’t.” Her Bloonisbur}’, but not fur Belgravia, 
master has told her the story of Vatel and 

his fish niiu-tyrdom, but she holds his suicide TJoUftEMATD (where r footman is kept), a 
to have been rank cowardice. “ If there JOL re«jpectal>le youtiu woman, with three yearn’ good 
wasn’t no fish,” she remarks, “ and it wasn’t Address L. B., Gamms Court, Lamb’s Conduit 

his fault, why couldn’t he have served up ® ^ 

something neat in the made-dish way, with a Letitia Brownjohn, wdio 'wishes to be a 
bit of a speech about being drove up into a liouseniaid, who has three years' good cha- 
comer?” But she hints darkly" as to 'udiat racier (by her pronounced “krakter”)^ \» 
she would have tlone to the fishmonger, tw'o-and-twenty years of age. Her fatlier is a 
TransBxure on a spit would have been too smith, or a pianoforte maker, or a leather- 
g[Ood for kiPi, a wretch. dresser, stifling with a large family in 

Through long 3 ^ars of choice feeding Gauims Court. Her mother lias been out 
might this pair roll on, till the great ej^icure, at .service in her time, and T^etitia is in the 
Heath, ponnees on 8ir (^hyle Turreiier to transition ststc now — in the chrysalis forma- 
garnish his sideboard. If dainty pasture can tion of domestic drudgery ; which she hopes 
Snprove meat, he will be a succulent morsel, to exchange some day for the full-blown 
He has fed on many things animate and butterfly hood of Ji home, a husband, a 
inanimate : Nature will return the com- family, and domestic drudgeiy of her own. 
phmeiit then. For all here below is vanity, Ah, Letitia, for all that you arc worretted 
and even good dinners and professed cooks now by captioii.s mistressey, the time may 
cannot hist for ever. The fishes have had come when, in some stifling Carams Court 
their share of Lucullus, and Apicius has of your own, sweltering over a washtUb. 
helped to grow mustard and cress these with a drunken husband and a brood or 
thousand y^u-s. So might the knight aiul the ragged children, you may sigh for your quiet 
cook roll I say ; but # humlred to one kitchen, the cat, tlie licking clock, the W'orfc- 
if they ever come in contact. The world box in the area window, and your cousin (in 
m very wide ; and, although the heiress with the Guards) softly whisjieriiig and whistling 
twenty thousand pounds, who has fallen in outside the area railings, 
love with us, lives over the wa}^ we marry Jjctitia Browiijohn, like most other young 
' the housetliaid, and our heads grow grey, and ladies of tlic housemaid calling, has had an 
we die and iiever*^^ reck of the heiress. Sir university education. Not, I need scarcely 
Chyle Turrener maj^, at this moment, be tell, at theological Oxford or lo(^anthin{cd 
groaning in exaspcralion at an unskilful cook, Cambridge ; nor at the Silent Sisters, w|!te> 
who puts too much pepper in his soup and vrould not suit Letitia by any means ; ^ 

boils his 4*5^ to flakes ; and Mrs. Lambs- Durham, famous for its inn.stard abd' 
wool*!^ next place may be with a north • mines ; nor at any one of those uau^ht^ 
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Jfelahd which , the so queiUng of stems/ p^rjbaps i', hnilijou m 

; nor even at jiny one of thqcol- away, to consider theeparroTi^Bancl take stock 


JiWS jf^cently instituted in this oountry rfor of tlie flies in the back street twiiversity) ap- 
owly,’* as the railway carriages have pear betimes among these young undprgra- 


L^dy Honoria Woggs (wife of King William go down a back street and look on the nmltt- 
ipe Third s Archbishop Woggs), where Intel- tude of children a don’t mean ragged, Bedoiiln 
lectlial training was an object of less solici- children, but decently attired young people,, 
tude by the committee of management than poor but honest parcijts, living hard by, wli<J^ 
the attaiuraei# of a strong nasal style of have no better playing-ground Jor them), a» 4 ’ 
vocal elocution, as applied to the sacred hear them singing thi;ir street, songs, and see 
lyrics of Messrs. Steriihold and Hopkins, and them playing street games, and making sti*eei. 
tne wearing a peculiarly hideous costume, friendships, and caballing on doorsteps or cohr'* 
accurately copied and followed from the spiring by posts, or uewsmong'ering on kerb^ 
painted wooden statuette of one of Lady stones, or trotting along with jugs and half^ 
Woggs’s girls, in Lady Woggs’s own time, pence for the beer, or listening <jpeu-moiithed 
placed in a niche over the porch of tlie dingy Jo the street orators and musicians, or watch- 
brick building cojitaining Lad}’’ Woggs’s mg Punch and tlie acrobats, or forming a 
school, and hanked in another niche by at a street fight, or gathered round a driiDkeu 
another statuette of a young gen tie mem in a man, or running to a fire, or running from a 
xnuffin caj) and leathers, representing •ue of hull, or pressuigrouiuT about an accident, hon- 
Xiady Woggs’s hoys. netloss and capless, but evidently native to 

From tills establishment our Letitia pai ed, tins place — without these thoughts of the 
being some nine or ten years of age, to the university and the tree coming into niy head, 
university; and there she*iiiatriculaU‘d, and You who may liave been expensively edu- 
llicre she graduated. Jlo you know that cated and cared for, and liavc had a gymna- 
univejvsit}' to which three-fourths-y nay, siiim for exercise, covered playing coiirtsj; 
iiiiiet(!Ln-twcJiti('tlis — of our London-bred chvss-rooms, crickot-fielils, ushers to attend yOii 
chiklren go up ? ” Its balls and colleges are in the liours of recreation ; who liave gone 
the j)avement and the guller ; its Lctui'o- from school and college into the world, well re- 
theatre the doorstep and the post at the commended and with a gohlen passjiort, should 
corner ; its schools of ]»liiloso)>liy are the think more, and eoiisidenitely too, of what a 
chandler’s sliup, the cobhiei’’s stall, and the • hazardous, critical, dangerous nature this 
puhlic-liouse ; of wdiich the landlord* is the | street culture is. With what small hook- 
chancellor; its proctor and hull-dogs are the I learning these ]>oor young undergraduates 
2iolice-.se j’geant and his men; its jiubJic ora- 'get, or tliat their parents can afford to jiro- 
tor.s, the hallad-siiiger.s and last-dying-spe(*cli \ido them with, is mixed simultaneously the 
cryers ; its lecturers are scolding women, 'Piie strangest course of tuition in the ethics of 
weekly wages of its occupants form its univer- the pawnbroker’s shoj), the ])liilosophy of 
sity cliest. Comuiemoration taki-s ])laci‘ every the })iihlie-liouse, the rlu‘toiic of drunken 
{Saturday night, witli grand muMc.al iierfurm- men and shrewish 'woiifini, the logic of bad 
ances from the liarp, guitai^ and ^joli^l, assoeiatioiis, and bad cxamjiles, and bad 
ojipusiLo theiVdmiral KejiiielL The graduates language. 

ai-e mechanics and .small tradesmen and their Our Lotitia graduated in due course of 
waives. The uiidergi ad nates are Letitias aud girlhood, becoming a mistress of such hous^ 


Tommies. 'J’lio univeyhily is the sUcet. hold arts a.s a London-bred girl can hope io 

^Kight ‘ ill its ci'iitre stands the Tree of acijuire at the ago of fourteen or iiftctm, 
Knowledge of good and evil. And all day Well, you know what sort of a creature tne 


long children come and pluck the fruit and lodging-house maiil of all work is, and what 
eat it ; and sonn. clioose rijie aud whole- sort of a life she loads. You have seen her; 
some trait, tlie iilcasant savour of which shall her pattens and dishevelled cap, her black 
not depart out of their moutfis readily ; stockings and b.’ittered tin candlestick. We 
but some choose bail and rotten a2)2)les, which liaj e^aU known Letitia Jh'ownjohns — oft-times 
they fall upon and devour gluttonously, so comely, neat-handed Phillises enough — oft- j 
that ^the fi uil disagrees with them very much times desperately slatternly and untidy 
indood, and causes tliem to break all out in — in almost every case wofully over-worked < 
such eruptions of vicious humours, . -is their and as wretchedly underpaid. She must be 
yery childiTu’s children’s blood shall be cm- up early aud late. With the exception of • 
pojsoned with years hence. .And some, being the short intermission oi» sleeji doled forth 
yopng and foolish and ignorant, take and eat to her, her work is ceaseless. She ascends 
jiadiscriminately of the good and of the bad and descends every step of* every flight 
^^uit, and are sick and sorry or healthful and of stairs in the house Imndrcds of times in 
, ffla 4 , alternately ; hut might fare badly and bo the course of the day ; she is the slave of the 
To^.in the long run did not Wisdom and ringing both of the door bell and the lodgers* 
lio^e (come from making of rainbows and tmtinnabula. She must be liftle more than an | 


finraSSHOLO VtoEDS. 


ij^iil^ted appendage to the kaockai^a jaok in 
43)16 box, to be produced l^a dould6 rap. She 
lilKObok, houseisnaid, lady's-maid, scullery maid, 
Eausekeeper, all in one ; and for what ? For 
6bfiie Imtidred and fifty shillings every year, 
apd some — few and far between — coppers and 


you jocund tales of stalwart ; foseit^ 

I portly butlers, and valets-Hle-i^aQI* 
hoip their masters were no heroeSb' 

A BRAZILIAN IN BLOOMSBURY- . 


sixpences, doled out to her in gratuities by 'W'Itilb we write — it may not be so when 
the lodgers in consideration of her Briarean this is read — ^nianyof the naturalists of Loudon 
handiwork. Her holidays are veiy, very few. are getting nj) and going to bed, talking by 
Almost her only intercourse with the outer day, for want of better matter, of tlie weather 
world takes place when,/ 3 he runs to the public- and the Turkish difficulty,” and sleeping of 
house at the comer for the dinner or supi>er nights, perfectly unconscious #f a mine of ex- 
beer, or to a neighbouring fishmonger for citement tliat iiiiiy at any hour be spinng in 
oysters. A rigid supervision is kept over her the midst of them — of the fact, in short, 
conduct. She is expected to have neither that there is an Ant-bear in the town, 
friends, acquaintances, rein lions, nor sweet- Should it live and get its rights, we shall 
hearts. “No followers,” is the Median and have Ant-bear Quadrilles, Ant-bear Butter- 
Persian law continually paraded before her; dishes, Ant-bear i\'i}Hir-weightB, Ant-bear jiic- 
a law unchangeable, and broken only under turcs of all sorts, and i)erhaps a dash of Ant- 
i^y^most hideous penalties. AVlieu j'ou and 1 bear in the Christmas P:aitomiriies. For the 
grumble at oiir lot, repine at some petty ro- Ant-bear, or Great Antcater, is a zoological 
Verse, fret .nnd fume over the curtailment of wonder; a thing never before seen in Europe ; 
some indulgence, the* deprivation of some an apiinal more ecccnU’ic iind surprising 
luxury, we little know wliat infinite gra- Ihjni the Hipi)Oi)otamiis, ami forwffiD.se ap- 
datioDs of privation and sufieriiig exi^t ; and iioarance among us we are less prepareil by 
wffiat admirable and exemplary eonteiiLmout any widely spread acquaintance of a general 
and cheerfulness ai’e often to be found among kind w'itli its and habits. Should 

those w’hose standing is on the lowest rounds the Ant bear lodging now in a poor house 
of the ladtler. at number seventeen, Broad Street, Blooms- 

But Letitia is emancipated from the maid- bury,* find its way, as w'c believe it wdll, 
of-all-work thraldom now, and najiires to be to the more fashiomiide precincts of Regent’s 
a “Housemaid where a ibotrnan is kept,” and should it livv^ thrf>ugb the next 

yet not without considerable difficulty, and London season, no war of Turk or Russian 

after yeai’S of arduous ap]')reutieesbip and — should there then be an}' — will stand 

servitude. With the maid- of* all- work, as she against it. 

begins, so 'tis ten to one that as such she We .may state generally that the Oz’eat 
ends. I have known grey-headed maids-of-all- Antcater is at h(>mt‘ in certain parts of South 
work; and of such — with a sprinkling of America; that it is Ibujid tlicre only, and that 
insolvent laundresses and wd<Jows who iiav(5 it lives on iii.scct,s — chiefly on ants ; that it is 
had their mangles seized for rent — is re- (tliougli v'cry difl’ercast in form) as large as a 
cruited, and indeed, orgaiiise<l, the numerous small bear ; that it has a copious coat of coarse 
and infiueiitial chiss of “ charwomen ” wliojh.-iir, a pair of iuumuscJy pow'crful forelegs 
work household woi*k for cightecnpeuce a day with which to tear open the luird nests of the 

and a glass of spirits. white ant, a^nosc half as long as its body. 

But Letitia Brown john lias been more for- witli a smah' month at the cml to W tlirust 
tunate. Some lady lodger, pci’chance in some into the nest, and a long tongue like the 
house in which she hits been a servitor, has tongue of a .‘•erjicnt, that can be darled ont 
taken a fancy to her; and such lodger, surjuisiiigly, more than a hundred timea in a 
taking in due coarse of human eventuality a 1 minute. The long nose in front of the Ant- 
house for herself has taken Letitia to be her bear is more thazi balanced }»y the huge tail 
own private housemaid. And slie has lived behind — a very cornjilcte brush and a very 
with City families, and tradesmen’s families, complete hair-roofmg when its owner thinks 
and in boarding-schools, and she lias growm proper to be snug. In lying down he tucks 
from the ‘‘untidy gal ” in the black the long iioftc under one arm, like an umbrella, 
stockings ^Vnd the mob cap to a and then turns the tail over hia body, every 

natty young jH^raon in a smart cap and ]>art of which it covers so completely, that 
vibbohs, aspiring to a situation where a foot- the animal aslce]> looks like a grey mat, or a 
masli is kept. Thnt she may speedily obtain heap of hair ; and not in the least like any 
Bitch an apjioinlment ; that the footman may living thing. All the ants in the world 
be worthy of his companion in service ; that might wage a usele.ss war against their 
they may plejse each other (in due course of enemy, once coiled under tlie shelter of that 
time), even to the extent of the asking of tail. It is to the Ant-beai*HS his vino ajid 
banns and fSie solemnisation of a certain fig-tree under which he is accustomed to 
service, I very cheerfully and sincerely wish, repose. 

The name “ Antcater ” suggests a good ' 
For the present, my catalogue of “ Want many vague notions. When we first heard ' 
■places” is at aft end. By and by, possibly I of the Anteater, thei'e were recalled to 
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tfor minds eeveral varieties of the animal 
the African Anteater, the Aardvark, ibnnd 
round about the Cape colony ; t^e scaly ^Ant- 
eiBters or Pangolins, of wliicli there is one 
species found in Senegal and guinea, and 
two others ii» the Delscan, Ikingal, ^epaiil, 
^utlieru China, and Formosa. FurtheiTOore, 
we were reminded of the Australian or 
Porcupine Anteaier, called a Hedgehog by 
the colonists of Sydney. In America two 
kinds of Anteater exist, the ‘ Great and the 
little, differing not in size but also in 
form and structure. These two kinds of Ant- 
eater belong exclusively to Central and South 
America. The animal we found in Blooms- 
bury was the Great Anteater from Brazil ; 
or, to give him his full scientiiic honours, the 
Mvriiiecophaga Jubata. AJau}’^ attempts have 
been made to bring a specimen alive tu Europe, 
but it has never yet been able to survive the 
sea passage. The Anl-b(jar now in Broad 
Street, Bloomsbury, is therefore the first that 
iuis been seen alive in Europe. 1 1 h^ been 
brought over by some poor Germans; who 
had found tlicir way so far from Vate>]and 
as the interior of Brazil, four hundred miles 
from liio JaiieinK In Ih'azil the Ant-bear 
is al: home, ami is occasionally reared in 
houses as a domestic i»et. Tlie idea of carrying 
hoiijo with them soirie spe(?imoiJS to Europe 
as a speculation lia’snng been broached among 
tlieso (ksrmans, one party doteriiimed i^)oii 
carrying if possible two yoniiu Ant-bears to 
Paris, and anotlier party undertook to 'convey 
two to ijond(ui. They were brought avray 
from home in the first month of infancy. The 
two destined for Paris both died on the way. 
Of the two ilestined for Ijonduu, one died on 
the way to Jjfneiro, and was iliero stuffed 
very badly. The other has survived the long 
Bea-i>assage, tljougli lie has gj'owji very le«an 
over it and lias while we now write been i 
a week in London. i 

Tlie pour proprietors apjiear to have I 
arrived in town with no liiijlier ambition 
than the establishment of an obscure show^ 
With little cash and ^ess English they 
engaged a lodging for themselves and their 
inl'aiit, then five mouths old, at a house in 
that perverted and degenerate thoroughfare, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury. There they juit 
a bill into the window of a small shojj—^their 
show-room — inviting the public to come in 
and see that very wonderful afiiiual, iicvei* 
before brought to Europe, the Anttta (so 
they spelt Auteater in their largest letters) 
IroiLi Brazil. The charge for iuhmssion was 
established at sixpence^ with the usual ten- 
denioss in the allowance of half-price to 
children. At this hour, it is only here and 
there a stray member of the London pul)li<- 
who has heard of the existence of this animal 
among ixs. It was by one of those few early 
discoverers that, we were ourselves directed 
to its dwelling-jilace. 

On opening the shop door wo found our- 
selvea, in proper showman fashion, shut from 


a sight of the inner :m 3 ristelry by a check cur- 
tain. Passing that we came into the shop, 
which was divided by a little igiooden barrier 
into a small space for spectators, and a 
small space for the proprietors of the 
animal and for the animal himself, whose 
den was a deal box standing on its side, 
with a small lair of straw inside, and the 
stuffed Anteater on the top of it. On the 
straw was a rough grey hair mat, of a cir- 
cular form, or a heayt of Iiair, which pre- 
sently unrolled ilselriiito the form of a mag- 
nificent tail, from under which the long nose 
of the living Ant-bear was aimed at us like a 
musket. Then the wliole curiosity came 
to eat an egg, wliicli it heard craekecl agiylnst 
1 the wall, -hi accordance with tlie fate com- 
j mon to exiles, this Ant-bear is veiy thin, 

! Being now live months old, he stands about 
tas high as a Newfoundland dog. As thjAjce 
were no other visitors present we had au^ 
o}>portnnity of becoming pretty sociable with 
him and with his o\fiiers, and could feel his 
j long nose and his shaggy coat witii the same 
I iiand ,tiiai had been called upon to feel the 
j small lieatls of the Aztecs. Here, liowever, 

I was a fit object upon which to spend our 
' wonder — not a deformed fellow-being, but a 
work of cj'caLion hitherto iiiiseeu among iw, 
an exauijilc not of defect, but of perfection in 
! the adaptation of mcians to an end — from 
I mouth to tail an Anteater. 
j We have already, in some paocs of this 
'journal, had occasion to remark, that the 
1 feeding of one animal upon anothei* is not in 
lpriiicij)le a savage or a cruel thing, but tlm 
direct reverse. Except where man lias inter- 
j feroil to make the life of any creature paiii- 
Iful, tln*re can be no doubt that every brute 
I cxi-stciKtc ends wdth a large balance on the 
i side of happiness enjoyed. All healthy miimal 
life — except perhaps in the least organised 
animals that scarcely ^lossess any conscious- 
ness — is ])lcasuro, and to multiple creatures 
is to multijdy the sum of hap]>int.is enjoyed 
upon this globe of ours ; thci’cfore the earth 
is full of animated beings. Tlie vegetable 
worlil feeds niyriads of individuals, and Uiere 
is scarcely an herb that does not feed at 
least one chiss of animals ; a race exprelfeily * 
created to cnj(*y it ; born to eat nothing else. 
Ikit. if all animals ate fruits there would be a 
limit set to the multiplication of kinds, and 
to tlie aggregate incroiisc of nuftibers thai is 
no'w far overpassed. Upon one animal another 
lives, another ujion tJiat; so there is no waste 
in the great system of creation, mkI 
happy beings live iu vigour where, had all* 
animals been vegetable leeders, there \rould 
have been but live, and at least two of tliosei 
enduring th e distresses a slqjw dScay . Alan 
is subject to diseases that ai’ise almost en- 
tirely from his sociid erjors,«yct they tend 
U) develop all Jus higher facuUics — they give 
play to his sympathies and alfi^tioiis, elevate 
him as a inovitl being ; at the same time 
they serve as admonition! to his inWllect, 


Wliieh is by them led to truce bad effects of the forests .of Brasil. At home^ 
tq ^eir causes iii_ conditions of existence rendered fierce by hunger, it will make 
tliat require fuwendlnent ; as for example w'e bound of ten feet to spring on the back rpf 
are taught by cholera that we must not so a liorse, tear 02)en the horse’s shoulder with 
misuse our power of free action as to pen one its huge clan’s, and then suck the blood. out 
another up in filthy hejqis, neglecting to nsc of the wound. Here it comes/ lean as it % 
the fresh air, the ]nire light and tile clear very lazily out of its box at the crackling oi 
water that lie ready to our mouths and eyes an eggshell to follow its master about, licldng 
and hands. Brutes, liowover, .are created nob the yolk out of an egg with its long tongua. 
for progressive develoj^meut, but for the J It docs that very cleverly. Like most of 
sim2>Ie enjoyment of tlip life aud ))ower that 1 the tamo Ant-bears in Bnizil, this one in 
tliey have. Sickness lias not for them its | Bloomsbury, though but an infant, oats fifty 
uses, instinct commonly tcacbcs Ibem to ; in a day, with a little milk, and meat chopped 
avoid causes of disease, and tho.se which j lin(‘ly or in soup. 

become a prey to animnls tliat feed uj 3 ou | It needs not only food but air. It would 
them die suddenly a quick and easy death, : do best, said tlie German, if it had some 
atler a life that has been wholly free from ! green to run upon. The air of a small room 
aches and pains, jiml all the toils that old age | in Jlolboni or in Oxford Street, to which last 
and debility bring with them. They go to i tlioroiighfare the show enteitair*ed a jiotion 
fresh life and vigour, and there is in* of removing, adds one more 2>onl to the 
this way a great wealth of sU uug and ha])j)v I chance of maiiitaming alive this little 
life established in the world, and a great deal I stranger. The ^loril, however, is not very 
o,f fatigue and sufferiiii^ kcjit out. (d' it. A ^ likely l-o bo of long duration. Such a prize 
further use of this method of maintaining ' as an Ant- boar could not hide it. self a day in 
one set of aniiujils on the waste of anotjier, is I London from the eye of the ever active sec- 
to increa.se very much the. variety of form I rotary of the gardens in llegent's Bark. He 
and structure wliich give to our universe so | was alrt‘ady in treaty witli the Germans, ;ujd 
much beauty and interest, and to the thinking ; had oUtrcd them, if they went with their 
man so many duos by which lie may lead ins ; animal to tlio Zoological Ganlen, the weekly 
thoughts u[)\vard and increase his own .small i)ay men t of ({uite a royal i)ensi on during its 
stock of wi.sdom by the study td‘a wisihmi that , life. They were to liave every week cijrtainly 
is intinite and perfect. Wliile tlm varieties ; as iwuoh as they could make of profit out of 
of form are increased tlioro is a due check jmt j their show during six months in Broad 
oil the undue reproduction of any single ^ ISirect. They had refused that offei*, aud 
species, — We might follow the.Ne rellt‘ctioii.s ' de.sirt)tl to stdl tlidr treasure outright at a 
out a great deal farther, but wo have said I price that was but ten weeks’ jmrdiasc of 
euougli fur our jnirpose, which -was to suggo.st j tlie oHcrcd, with a comlilion that 

the reflection that a largo animal cjeatt‘d | they would return one-lhlrd of the money if 
with direct and obvious jeftTcncc to his j the Aut-)»ear died witJdn Ion weeks. 'J’his 
assigned busiiie.ss of dcHlv(,ying aiil’.s nesl.s, suggestion jn-oves that the owners themsclvca 
and subsi.stii)g upon their iuliabitaiits, iilirs- I eou^idcr tlic Ant-bcar'.s life a very bad one to 
trates a great ]U'inciplc in the government of | ensure themselves a .sal.iry upon. So the 
tlie world tliat spriflgs \\holl3' from ben eti - 1 ncgociaiifui st.aiids at 2^rcsent,, that is to .say 
cence, and can be thought strange oidy be- . while we writq. When this is re:ul, the mat- 
cause it is unfamiliar and striking. Lqually | ter will be .sellled. The strange animal may 
or even rnojc surprising would be tlie net -have become famous among us, and bo 
sjiread by the s|)ider, if one, with the aiiiiu.al i in a fiiii* way to get througli the winter 
at work upon it, could be exhibited to a under able watcliing and wdtli the best 
^ lieople among whom .sjiideiy never have Ijeeii I artificial aid, or it may be still pining ill 
seen. Yet we sweep sudi thiiig.s down frcuu an ob.'^cure sJuTw-room, or it may be dead 
the corners of our houses and l egard them and .stuffed and framed and glazed, or dead 
Viut common dust. and dissected. 

Tlicre Is some reason to doubt whether thi‘ If dead mid stufled, lot no man 2»ut faith in 
Aut-’ljfiir in Bloomsbury "will live through an its iqipearaiice. We have seen no Luglish 
English wiiTter. It is now healthy, but <lyii 2>icturc of the Ant-heai* at all equal to the 
and languid, as most exotic animais bct;ome truth, aud if we may take as a sample the 
wiiien they are brought anujiig us. Mrs. stuffed specimen brought from Kio Janeiro 
* Mereditfi, in her account of her Home in with tliis living animal, the stuffer fails yet 
I'aaBianisi, gave us tin* other day (piitc start- more eom2>letely than tlic -painter. TJie long, 
accoui^.s of the briskne.ss of a tsme oj)os- smooth, hard nose, like a stiff) straight, hairy 
under its f»wn fikies, in oppo.siliou to the ])robosci 8 , only by no mejuis a proboscis, for 
.Conuumi statement made 1 » ere, even by some it Inis no mouth under it but carries a little? i 
naturalists, th&t they are sluggish animals. toothles.s mouth at the end of itself, aud a,i 
The Ant-bear that crawled lazily out of its 2>air of small, keen eyes at its root; tliafit 
box under the shadow of i:>t. Giles’s stee 2 de, wonderful long head which we call noaq,, 
> wouhl at thia time have been fishing and which is made to dive into the innern^qi^if 
leaping with fierce vigour if left to tiie shelter recesses of the ant’s nest, and which,., la i 
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ad strikiilg a characteristic of the beast as with him. Theti he ’drew ofver all his long 
the stork’s bill is of the bird, that essential tail in the fashion of a counterpane, and re- 
feature shrivels and wrinkles* and grows mained thereunder as quiet aS^eath. 

limp under the staffer’s hand, and conveys no 

notion of the original clear and seven elegant 


notion of the original clear and seven elegant 
outline of the Ant-bear’s licad, and of th^tirm- 
hess of its bone and bristle. Then the fore- 
legs and the tremendous claws are marred 
inevitably. The forelegs even in the young 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

C1IA1*T£R XL. 

Before sunset on the memorable day ohi 


living specimen of which we speak are whicli King Charles the First was execute<^ 
models of animal strength that would tlelight the House of Comiions passed an act de- 
the eye of any artist. There is a size of bone, daring it treason in any one to proclaim the 
a manifest firmness and tension of muscle in Prince of Wales— -or anybody else— King of 
them, that rccal to the mind many an old ideal England. Soon afterwards, it declared that 
sculpture. They end in huge claws retracted in- the House of Lords was useless nnd dangerous^ 
wards,as we should say of fingers bent towards and ought to be abolished, and directed tfiat 
the palm, and thejinimal, walking in a strange the late King’s statue should bo taken dowu 


way, n ciiua unciu. ov/ , iiwu oj/x J — t ” 

the forcclaws out, but walks, as it were, upon Ipther public places. Having laid hold of 
his knuckles. In tlie stuffed specimen tlie|«ome famous Royalists who had escr.pwkn 
claws are spread out carefully as tliey are i from prison, and having beheaded the Duke 
never to be seen in nature. The outer crust i of Hamilton, Lord^ JIolland, and Loro 
of the ant-hills becomes often hard asibtone, ! (’apel, in Palace Yard (all of whom died 
and the use of those massive claws and of the very courageously), they then appointed a 
huge ])ower in those forelegs is to enable the Council of State to govern the country. It 
Ant-bear to rend them .'isunde 7 *, as the oak consisted of forty-one members, of whom five 
was rent by Milo. 'rhc«hiiul legs of the were peers. Bradshaw was made president. 
Ant-bear although strong arc altogether The House of Commons also re-admitted 
weaker, and they end in feet like lyiman members who had opposed the King’s death’, 
feet, which are of great use in sn]q»orting ami niade up its numbers to about a hundred 
him while be is at wcjrk with his fore- nml fifty. 

claws. Ill the stuffed speeimeii again the j But, it still had an army of more than forty 
marvellous tail is turned in the wrong dircc- thousand men to deal with, and a very hard 
tion. Tn the living creature it resembles ; tusk it was to manage them. Before the 
nothing so much in form as a peacock’s ; King’s execiUbiii, the array had appointed 
tail, with the sweep reversed. A p(?acock’s | some of its ofiicers to remonstrate between 
tail without the gaiety, made of grey hairs f them and the Parliament ; and now the 
instead of gaudy feathers. | common soldiei’s began to take that office 

We remained for some time with the young ' upon themselves. The ^ regiments under 
Brazilian, during which there arrived only one ; orders for Ireland mutinied; one troop of 
visitor, a gentleman to whoso cars the j’eport horse in the city ot London seized their 
of it had come. He saw the Ant-bear eat an own flag, and refused to obey orders. For 
egg find scratch itself, tlieii went away, it this, the ringleader was ^lot ; which did not 
scratches and]nills its hair aboutAvith its liard mend the matter, for, both his comrades and 
fore-cla ws precisely as it would if they were the i>eople made a public funeral f(»r him, and 
horny fingers, and turning its head round accompanied the body to the grave with 
always when it does so to bring one bright sound of trumjiets and with a gloomy pro- 
eye to bear upon its work, its mouth is cession of persons carrying bundles of rose- 
brought at the same time into the neighbour- mary steeped in blood. Oliver was the on^Jy 
liood of its liind feet or of its tail. We heard man to deal with such difliculties as th^e, 
two little sons of St. Giles, asking outside and he .soon cut them sliort by bursting 
whether that was where the sliow was and at midnight into the town of Burford, near 
what was the charge for seeing it, Imt they de- Salisbury, wheie tlu' mutineers were sheltered, 
niurred at threepence and retired. * An object taking four hundred of them prisoners, 
of attraction that in proper hands would draw and {fliootiug a number of them by sentence 
half London was of no account in Bloomsbury, of coiirt-martial. The soldiers soon found, as 


Few seemed to care for “ the Antita.” When 
that young Brazilian Lad in a leisurely wa;' 
refi’cshed himself with eggs and milk, jiro- 
perly scratched himself with each of his four 


all men diil, that Oliver w^as not a man to b® 

' trifled with. And there was an end of the 
mutiny. 

The Scottish Parliament did ^^ot know 


legs, and made inspection of our trousers, he Oliver yet ; so, on hearing o4> the King’s 
d^ormined to lie d<nvii. Not, liowever, until execution, it proclaimed the Prince of Wal^ 
he had made his bed. When lie had arr-niiged King Charles the Second, on cofiditioii of his 
the strjiw to his satisfaction, ho laydown on respecting the Solemn League and Covenant, 
onfe sitle, and holding out an arm for his long Charles was abroad at that time, and so was 
head, took it to his breast and cuddled it as Montrose, from whose holj^ he had holies 
though it were a baby that he had to bed enough to keep him holding on and off with 


cxnfinumionera from Scotland, just as^hia 
father might have done. The»e hopes, how- 
over, were sftoii at an end, for, Montrose, 
having raisL-d a few hundred exiles in 
Germany, anil landed with them in Scotland, 
found that the Y»eo]jlo there, instead of joining 
him, desertial the country at his approach. He 
wiis soon taken ])risoner and carrieil to Edin- 
burgh. 'Jliere he was receivoii with every 
j)OBaible insult, and carried to prison in a cart, 
Ills officers going twotand two before him. 
lie was sentenced by the Parliament to be 
hanged on a gallows thirty feet high, to have 
his head set on a spike in Eilinhurgh, and his 
limbs distri>)uted in oth.cr places, according 
to ^he old barbarous manner. lie said he 
had always acted undci’ Ibe Ttoyal order.s, 
and only wished he had limbs enough to be 
dist ributeii through (ffiriaterulom, that it 
<nig'ht be the more whlely known how loyal 
he had been. He went to the fl(’alft>ld in a 
nright and brilliant d^ess, anil niaile a boLl 
end at thirty-eight years of age. The breath 
was scarcely out (»f his body when C?liarles 
abauiloucMl Jiis memory, and denied t^nat he 
had ever given him orders to rise in his be- 
ll oifjt Oh, the family failing was strong in 
that Giiarles then ! 

Oliver had V»een appointed by the Parlia- 
ment to command the army in Ireland, where 
he took a terrible vengeance for the san- 
guinary rebellion, and made tremendous 
havoc, particularly in the siege ol‘ Drogheda, 
where no (piarter was given, and wliere he 
foumi at least a thousand of the inhabitants 
shut up together in the great d lurch : every 
one of whom was kilieil by Ida soldiers, 
usually known as Oliv Kit’s TitoNsiDKs. 
There were uuml)er3 of trinrs juid pricats 
among them, and Oliver gruffly wrote home 
in his despatch that these »ere knocked 
on tlie liead ” like tjie rest. 

But, Charles having got over to Scotland, 
where the men of the Solemn League and 
Covenant led him a prodigiously dull life, 
and made him very weary witli long scfnions 
and grim Sundays, the Parliament called 
the redoubtable Oliver home to knock the 
lijottish men on the liead lor setting up 
that Lh'iiicc. Oliver left his son-in-law, 
Irelori, as general in Ireland in his stead (he 
died there afterwards), ami he imitated tin* 
example othis father-in-law with such gooil- 
will that he brought the country lo subjec- 
tion, and laid it at %lie feet of the Pai’llahient. 
la the end, thi y passed an act for the settle- 
ment of Irel.ind, generally panloning all the 
common people, y)i\t exeinjiting from this 
grace such of the wealthier sort as had been 
concernefi in the rebellion, or in any killing of 
Protestants, ftr wlfo refused to lay down their 
arms. GreiiJ numbers of Irisli were got out 
of the country to serve under Catholic 
powers abroad, and a ijuantity of land was 
declared to have lieen forfeited by past 
oftences, and ^^»ls given to people who had 
lent money to the Parliament early in iShe 


war. These were sweeping measures*; but, if 
Oliver Cromwell had bad liis own way fully, 
and had striyed in Ireland, he would have 
done more yet. 

However,* as I have said, the Parliament 
wanted Oliver for Scotland ; sb, home Olivear 
csimc, and was made Commander of all the 
Forces of the Commouweiilth of England, and 
in three days away he went with sixteen 
thousand soldiers to fight the Scottish men. 
Now, the Scottish men, being then — as yon 
will generally find them now — ^miglity 
cautions, reflected that the troops they had 
were not used to war like the Ironsides, and 
would be beaten in an open fight. Therefore 
they said, “If we lie quiet in our trenches in 
Edinburgh here, and if all the fimiiers come 
into ibe town and desert the country, the 
Ironsides will be driven out by iron hunger 
and be forced to go away.” This was, no 
doubt, the wisest plan ; but as the Scot.tish 
avo It/ d interfere with what they knew 
lioihiitg about, and would perpetually preach 
long sermons, exhorting the soldiers to come 
out and figlit, the soldiei’s gi>t it in tlieir 
lieatls that they absolutely must ixmic out 
and fight. Accornlingly, in an evil hour for 
tlicmaclves, they came out of their safe ]) 0 - 
sitio 4 Oliver fell upon them instantly, and 
killed three thousand, aiul took ten thousand 
j>risoiiers. 

•I'o gratify the Sttoitlsh Parllamoni, and 
preserve their favour, Cliarh*3 had signed i 
a decl.araliou they laid before him, rc- 
])roaching the memory of his father and 
mothoi* and representing himself as a most 
religious Pi'inee, to whom the Solemn League 
and (Uoveuaul was as dear as life. Ifc meant 
no sort of truth in this, and soon afterwards 
galloped away on horseback lo join some 
tiresome Highland friends, win) w'ere always 
flourisliiug dirl;s and broadswoiMls. He w^as 
overtaken and induced to return ; but this 
attempt, whj(#h was called “I’he start,” did 
him Just so much service that they did not 
j)reach quite such long sermons at him aftcr- 
w:irds jis tluw ha<l done before. 

On the fust of January, one thousand six 
liundrcd and fifty-oiie, tiie Scottish people 
crowned liiin at Scone, He immediately took 
the chief command of an army of twenty 
thousand men, mid marched to Stirling. His 
hopes were heightened, I dare say, by the re- 
doubtiible Oliver being ill of an ague ; but 
Oliver scrambled out of bed in no time, and 
went to work with such energy that be got 
beliinil the Itoyalist army and cut it oft* from 
all commuiiicatitm with Scotland. There was 
nothing for it then, but to go on to England ; 
so it went on as far as Worcester, where the 
mayor and some of the gentry proclaimed 
King (Jharlea the Second' straightway. His 
proclamation, however, was of little use td 
him, for very few Koyalists appeared, and 
the very same day two people were puVilicly'jj 
beheatikl on Tower Hill for espousing his ; 
cause. Up came Oliver to Worcester 
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a^^&nble quick speecl, and he and his Iron* 
s^es, BO laid about them in the great battle 
which was fought there, that ithey com- 
^etely beat the Scottish men, and destroyed 
the Boyalist army, though the Saottieh men 
Wght so gallantly that it took five hours 
to do. 

The escape of Charles after this battle of 
Wcwcester did him good seirvice long after- 
wards, for it induced many of the geiiero^ 
English people to take a romantic interest in 
him, and to think much better of him than 
he ever deserved, lie fled in the night with 
not more than sixty folhiwers to the liouso of 
a Catholic lady in Staflbrdahiro. There, for 
liis greater safety, the whole sixty left hiiu. 
He cropped his hair, stained his face and 
hands brown as if they were sunburnt, put 
on the clothes of a labouring countryman, 
and went out in the morning with his axe in 
his ha]id, accompanied by four wood-cutlers 
who were bi\)tlicrs, and anotlier man wJio 
was their brother-in-law. These good fellows 
made a bed for him under a iron, as the 
weather was very bad j and the wife of one 
nf them brought him food lo eat ; ami the old 
pother of the four brotliejis came and fell 
down on her knees before Ijim in the wood, 
bW thanked (loti that lier sons weixi ^en- 
gaged in saving his life. At night, lie came 
out of the foi’est au<l went on to another 
house which was near the river Severn, wit4i 
the intention of jiassing into Wales; but the 
I)lace swarmed with soldiers, and llie bridges 
were guaialed, and all the boats were made 
fast. So, after lying in a hayloft ci^erod 
over wdtli hay, for some time, he came out 
of this ]ilac<’, attended by (.Iolojjkl Careless, 
a Catholic gentleman who had met him 
there, and with 'svlioiii he lay iiid, all next 
day, u]) in the shady brandies of a lino old 
oak. It was lucky for the King that it w^as 
Septemher-time, and that the U*aves liad not 
begun to fall, as he and the Colonel, ])crched 
up in this Ij’ee, cimld ca.t<di glimpses of 
tlie soldiers riding about below, and could 
hoar the crash in the wood as they went about 
beating tlie boughs. 

After this, lie wjilked and walked until Ids 
feet were all blistered, and, liaving been 
toucealed all one day in a house winch w:us 
search etl by the troopers wliile he was there, 
went with Loud Wilmot, atiollier of his good 
friends, to a jdace called Bentley, wrhere one 
Miss Lane, a Protestant lady, had obtained 
a pass to be allowed to ride tli rough the 
guards to see a relation of hers near Bristol. 
Disguised as a servant, he i*ode on the saildle 
before this young lady to tlie house of Sir 
Jonu* Winter, while Lord Wilmot rode 
there boldly, like a plain country gentleman, 
with dogs at his heels. It liaiipened tliat 
Sir John -Winter’s butler had been a servant 
in Bichmoiid Palace, and knew Charles 
the moment he set eyes upon him ; but, 
the butler was faithful, ami kept tlie secret. 
•Ab no sliip could be found there to carry 


him abroad, it was plaiuied that he should 
go— still travelling with Miss Lane as her 
servant — ^to another house, at* Trent near 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire; and then Miss 
Lane and her cousin, Mk. Lasqellss, who 
had gone on horseback beside her all the 
way, went home. 1 hope Mias Lane was 
going to marry that cousin, for I am sure she 
must have been a brave, kind girl. If I. 
had been that cousin, I should certainly have 
loved her. • 

When Charles, lonely for the loss of Miss 
Lane, was safe at Trent, a ship was liired 
at liyme, tlie m.aster of which engaged to 
take two gentlemen to Prauci*. lu the 
evening of the same clay, the King — ndw 
rilling as servant before another young lady 
— set olT for a public-house at a pl.oce called 
CJiarmouth, where the captain of the vessel 
was to take him on bojird. But, the captaii#^»Wrt^ 
wife, being afraid of her husband’s getting 
into trouble, locked hijn up, and would not 
I let him sail. Then they went away to Brid- 
j |)ort, and coming to the inn there, found the 
' dt;ible-yard full of soldiers who were on the 
I look out for Charles, and who talked about 
I him while they drank. He had such {>redl(;^e 
I of mind, however, that ho led the horses of , 

I his ]»arly through the yard as any other 
I sc?rvaiit might liaA'e clones, and saiil, “ Come 
I out of the way, you soldiers ; let us have 
j room to pass here ! ” As he went along, 

.he met a half-tipsy ostler, who rubbed his 
I eyes and said to him, “ Why, 1 was formerly 
I servant to Mr. Potter at Exeter, and surely I 
j liave sometimes seen you there, young man 1” 

He certainly had, for Charles had lodged 
i there. His i*e£uly answer was, “ Ah, I did 
I live with him once ; but I have no time to 
! talk now. We’ll have a jiot of beer together 
when I come back,” 

Eroin this dangerous i^lace he returned 
to Trent, and lay there concealed several 
■days. Then, he escajied to Ilc.dc, near 
i SiJisbury, where, in tlie house of a widow 
i lady, he was hidden five days, until the 
I master of a collier lying olf irflioteham in 
I Sussex, undertook to convey “ a goutleinau ” 
to Prance. On the night of the fifteentlu 
of October, accompanieil by two colonels 
and a merchant, the King I’ode to Brighton, 
then a little fisliiug village, to give the cap- 
tain of the shij) a siqiper before, going on 
board; but, so many pi*oplo knew him, that 
this yaptaiu knew id in too, and not only he, 
but the landlord and landlady also. Before 
he went away, the landlord came behind his 
chaix', kissed his hand, and said he hoped to 
live to be a lord and to see his wife a lady ; 
at whicJi Charles laughed. They ha4 had a 
good supper by this time, an<f pleifLy of smok- 
ing and drinking, at which the ^ng was a 
first-rate hand ; so, the captain assured him 
that he w'ould stand by him, and he did. It 
w:is agreed that the captain should pretend 
lo sail to Deal, and that Charles should 
address tlie sailors and say he was a gen- 
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tleman in debt, who was running fcway 
from his creditors, and that he hoped they 
would join ftiiu in persuading the captain to 
put him ashore in Prance. As the King 
acted his part very well indeed, and gave the 
sailors twenty sliillings to drink, they begged 
the captain to do what such a worthy gen- 
tleiiiHii asked. He pretended to yield to 
their entreaties, and the King got safe to 
Normandy. 

Ireland being now^sulklued, and Scotland 
kept quiet by plenty of forts and soldiers 
put (here by Oliver, the Parliament would 
nave gone on quietly enough as far as fighting 
with any foreign enemy went, but for getting 
into trouble with the Dutch, who in the 
spring of the year one thousand six hundred 
and hfty-one sent a fleet into the Downs 
under their Admiral Van Tromp, to c?ll 
lQ)on the bold English Admiral Blake (wlio 
was tliere with half as many ships as tlie 
Dutch) to strike hvs fliig. Blake fired a 
raging broadside instead, and beat off Van 
Tromp, who, in the autumn, came back again 
with seventy ships, and cliallenged *1110 bold 
Blake — who still was only half as strong — 
to fight him. Blake fought him all day, but 
. finding that the Dutch were too many for him, 
got quietly off at night. What does Vfin 
Tromp upon this, but goes cruising and boast- 
ing about the Cliannel, between the North 
Foreland and the Tale of Wight, with a great 
Dutch broom tied to his masthead, as a sign 
that ho coul^ and would sweep the English 
off the sea ! Within three mouths, Blake 
lowered his tone though, and his broom too ; 
for, he and two other bold commanders, Dean 
and Monk, fought him three whole days, took 
twenty-three of his ships, shivered his broom 
to pieces, and settled his business. 

Things were no sooner quiet again t han the 
army began to complain to the Parliament 
that they were not governing the nation pro- 
perly, and to hint that they thought they 
could do it better themselves. Oliver, wdio 
had now made up his mi ml to be the head 
of the state, or nothing at all, supported them 
ill this, and called a meeting of officers and his 
«^own Parliamentary friends, at his lojlgings in 
Whitehall, to consiiier the best w’ay of get- 
ting rid of the Parliament. It had now 
lasted just as many years as the King’s un- 
bridled jiwwer had lasted, before it came into 
existence. The end of the deliberation w;is 
tliat Oliver weii% down to the Tlou^e in his 
^ usual plain black dress, w’ith his usual grey 
worsted stockings, but with an unusual party 
of ifljdicrs bcbiiul him. Tliese last he left in 
bbby, and then went in and sat down. 
)sen 8 iy Im got up, made the Parliament a 
lech, toln them that the Lord ha<i done 
them^ stamped his fool ;uid saiil, “ You 
arc po Parliament. Bring them in ! Bring 
them in ! ” At this signal the door flew 
open, and the soldiers appealed. “This is 
not honest,*’ aaid Sir Harry Vane, one of the 
members. “ Sir Harry Vane !” cried Crom-I 


well; “ 0 , Sir Harry VianeJ The Lord delivef ' 
me from Sir Harry Vane I ” Then he poiutisd 
out members one by one, amd said this man 
was a drunkard, and that man a dissipated 
fellow, and(zthat man a liar, and so on. 
he paused the Speaker to die walked out 
of nis chair, tohl the guard to clear the 
House, called the mace upon the table — 
which is a sign that the House is sitting— “ a 
fool’s bauble,” and said, “ Here, cany it 
away ! ” Being obeyed in all these orders, he 
quietly locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket, walked back to Whiteliall again, and 
told his friends, who were still assembled 
there, what he had done. 

They formed a new Council of State after 
this extraordinary proceeding, and got a new 
Parliament together in tfieir own way : which 
Oliver himself opened in a sort of sermon, and 
■which he said was the beginning of a perfect 
licaven upon earth. In this parliament there 
sat a well-known leather-seller, who had taken 
the singular name of Praise God Barebones, 
and from whom it was called, for a joke, 
Barebones’s Parliament, though its general 
name was the Little Parliament. As it Boq|u^ 
appeared that it was not going to put Olivet ' 
ill the first jdaco, it turned out to be not at all 
likq the beginning of heaven upon earth, and 
Oliver said it really w^as not to be borne with. 
So ho cleared off that Parliament in much the 
rftime way as he had disposed of the other ; 
and then the council of ollicci’s decided that 
he must be made the supreme authority of 
the kingdom, under the title of the Lord 
Prote’etor of the Commonwealth. 

So, on the sixteenth of December, one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-three, a great pro- 
cession was formed at Oliver’s door, and he 
came out in a black velvet suit and a big 
pair of boots, and got into bis coach and w’’ent 
<lown to Westminster, attended by the judges, 
and the lord mayor, and the aldermen, and 
all the otli^ great and wonderful iiersonages 
of the country. Tliere, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, he jmblicl}'^ accepted the office of Lord 
Protector. Then he was sworn, and the City 
sword wfis handed to him, and the seal was 
h.andcd to him, and all the other things were 
handed to him which are usually handed to 
Kings and Queens on state occasions, and 
handed back again. When Oliver had handed 
them all back, be was quite made and com- 
pletely (inished off as Lord Protector ; and 
several of the Ironsides preached about it 
at great length, all the evening. 
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THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 

Numerous introductory lectures were de- 
livered in the various hospitals of Loudon 
on the first and third days of October, at the 
commencement of the winter session. I have 
been reading them, and desire leave, as an 
apothecary of the world, to add one more 
lecture to the number. Prelections t(^ the 
student let there always be. Fill his mind 
with a sense of the duties he will take upon 
himself when he becomes practitioner of 
physic. But I am very at^'ougly of opinion 
that there is an oration due also to the 
patients upon wlioiu he is hereafler to prac- 
tise, and 1 ask permission forthwith to •dis- 
charge tlie debt. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the lecture-roonjs 
of the medical schools in this metropolis are 
now filled with young men well or ill pre- 
pared for study ; hopeful or careless, sensible 
or silly ; who will by very <Ufferent .patlis 
arrive at the privilege of bleeding, blistering 
or bandaging your persons. Respectable in- 
dividuals who are hereafter to select for 
themselves doctors from among these young 
men, will make their choice. Every one of 
them will, i have no doubt, take care to 
place himself or herself in the haiuls of a 
resjjectahle practitioner. What docs that 
mean 'I Am I respectable, for iiiSlance 1 

My own secret opinion is that 1 am not. 
1 attend a great many families who keep my 
purse in health vrhile I keep them in ])hy.sic. 
I dress in black, wear spectacles, am rather 
bald, and keep a brougham ; but I am a 
humbug, if my conscience is not very much 
deceived. I could not help it, and 1 cannot 
alter it. To make such a confession in ray 
own name would be /elo de se^ and I have no 
right to do it. Anonymously, however, I can 
venture to be candid. 

The truth is tliat I know very little indeed 
about my profession. As a student, at the 
opening of three successive sessions,, I was 
warmed a little by my teachers into good 
daffgnsofatudy ; but I was so fond of pleasure 
thdiitrl could accomplish vei y little indeed. I 
had a youth’s relish for fun, and a youth’s 
difli^iah for labour. Not that I was abso- 
lutely^ idle. I attended a very fair number of 
lectures, slurred over a good many “parts” 
Itt the dissecting room, went round with the 


physicians and the surgeons to the hedsiJes ; 
but 1 did not fix attention piopcrly on any- 
thing or anybody that meant w^ork. I was 
not by any means the idlest fellow at St. 
Poultice’s, and I do not think that there was 
ahy active harm in me. I was quiet enoug-VstJ^ 
to be thought W'ell of by the lecturers, and 
to be considered quite respectable, and better 
than an average St.Pouftice man, even in those 
days of initiation. It was often thought that 
I could, eatuly have taken lionours in some 
classes had I tried for them. When the time 
came for passing my examinations at the 
Hall and (’ollege, I grew rather nervous ; for 
I knew myself so well, as to be quite sure* 
that my atlainmeiits would not bear a close 
investigation. My nervousness wjis tempered 
by a spring of hope arising from two sources : 

One was the knowledge that at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons the examination (which 
was only on two subjects) would last but for 
an hour ; during which T should be cut into 
four quarters and divided among four sets of 
examiners, each of whom would have little 
civilities to say at stai’ting, and might spend 
even as much, I trusted, as five minutes 
a-piece over them, in consideration of the 
fact that they all knew, and wtuild think it 
polite to ask aftei , my fatlftr. 

At the ILall, my hope lay in the fact con- 
cerning the exaniiniug apotliecaries, that 
each of them was supp(>sed to keep sets of 
examinations, got up by him as an actor gets - 
up parts. Eveiy such line of business W'Sifl 
known, and taught publicly to me and to 
fellow pupils during our hospital walking 
time by certain gentlemen called grinders ; 
who also kept iluj)lieates of all the drug bottles 
exhibited in trays on the examination tables. 
They also in tliosc (.i.ays — I do not kilow how it 
may now — even contrived to get from 

Chelsea gardens, on the morning of examina- 
tion, duplicates of all the plants that had been • 
sent down to Blackfriars on the previous eve- 
ning, to be named by candidates for the apo- 
thecaries’ license. Tlie Hall, therefore, could 
be passed after grinding fia* a few months 
without any previous study. I ground at 
second-hand ; borrowing the iiotA and infor- 
mation gathered by a friend who was himself 
in attendance on a grinder. Yet I passed ; I 
went through the Surgeons’ wjth a flourish* 

In justice to the ApoUiecaries 1 should say 
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that they ahiiost n j(‘cted me ; but the scale so ; but, if they look at me aud think much 
tnnied tinully in rny favour when 1 was asked of ray broiifjham, it may possibly come into 
tbe quantitie's of opium put into the several their heaiH that it is not worth their while 
compounds of the pluii macopmia that con- to venture very far to sea. The studies con- 
tainctl tiiat druir. It was one of the stock uected witlicthe ])ractice of medicine have so 
qnestiouH of tlie place, of which my friend nmep in tli(;m of truth and vitality, of real 
had written down the answer for me on the and tleep phih^sophy, that it is impossible for 
back of his visiting card. 1 had nothing like them not more or less to enlarge, strengthen, 
! an idea on the subject; but I knew the list and at the wime time reline the mind. They 

by heart, and had it at that moment near my produce, therefore, a ])ody of men, oven at 

I heart, for it was in inyf.waisteoat pocket. So this day, st‘c;ond to no other class in its col- 

j I p;i8sed, and became lieeii-ed to praeti.se. lective dignity ; but the iwofessiou is not 

I Immediately afterwards, J 1o«ik cliar'/e of a wliat it ought tube, 'fhe dim sliadow of their 
1 pauper Union. Tln*.re w^as lu) time for future careers — felt alike by the students and 

Ij study, ana there never has been any since ; for by their teachei’s, wljen introdnctory orations 
j I have prospered, and I should have had no open the cojnpaigii of study with allusioqp to 
[ heart for stmly had T failed. I look solid and tlie work that is belbre them — sends a touch 
oracular, deal to a judicious oxLont in joke.s ; of sadness tf> the mind of a pound, sliilling, and 
]: which art; I tirul accepted best and repeate*,! pence surgeon like; me. 1 am a, sham myself, 
as mine, when they are not iny Init I can respeet what is genniiie in others : 
!) own. I understaiifl my ])atieiits’ ch:iraetcrs and I liave v(*ry good r<;ason to know that 
li and humours ; althonglj 1 do not understand the profession would shine more than it does, 

[I their mal.adies .so well as I could wish. Of' if jniblic ignorance did not eat into it like a 

j| course 1 lake c.Mre not to Jet that fact he siis- rust. 

[' pectod. Profouml in tact,] give to.no one Is t/n\s light, for example? An old lady 

I reason for supyjosing that there c;iu be any- eame under my e.'\re who would have none of 

I thing betweeu consumption and nail-cutting, my ydiysie. She had a )>rescription from tlie 
that I do not scientitically understand, lam great Or. Podgy, whicli .she wi.shcd me to 
considered to be especially able in respect to make up. She w«s ab.^olntcly in love with 
j cheat disease.^ ; and T use tlie stethoscope— by J)r. Po<hjv, niid t(dl me .so umeh about his 
which 1 am supposed to hear the sounds that ways and manners, Liiat 1. in my compara- 
betray physical order i)r disonler — with much tWe humility anti innocence, administered the 
grace and gravity. J never yet heard any- lmnd)ug he ]»reset'ib( 3 (l in Btroug<*r doao.'^ 
thing more than a genor.al biun])ing, which 1 than good tact would proni])l. Kevortheleaa 
take to be ])r.)dnoetl l>y the patient’s heart, T.>r. J’odgy seenned not, to liave erreil in the 
and a crepitation whieli 1 - believe to be low e.‘4timale he ])ut upon the publi<; uiuler- 
caiised by tlie liairs of my whiskers rubbing stamling. lie w.as the king of a ]>rovincial 
against the wood. Nobody know.s that, h(»w- town ; and, although he had wntten nothing 
ever. All that is known about me i.s that 1 .ainl h.'id done nothing to obtain tlic sh.adow 
am, as before conl'essed, a re.speclable ])i-ncti- of a name among his l>rethn*n \^ho wore qua- 
tioner in the w(*rld’s e.stci’in, grave and a little lifted to nndei-stand his merits, he had one 
bald, and that I l^eep a bronginuii. Ladies of the most pi-olitahle nuMlical practices in 
and gejitlenien, I may this very day have Kuropi». I doubt wliether there, was its equal 
written out my fiat for six dranglihs for one out ot Lon|.l')ii. Very’^ well. The invaluable 
of you. Nevertlielcss, let no one tremble ; preseription of j)r. Po<lgy (wUic)i consisted of 
for if it should be so, the chances are nine- Ep.soai s.alts iliffused in an infusion of roses) I 
teen to one that 1 have ordered you a little made up seveivd iinie.s. Some sudden notion 
harmless effervescent, or a draught coloured of we.akness caused the old lady to travel off 
t avith T. Card. Co., wliich is something inuo- one d:iy to see llic great m;in and consult 
cent and aromatic. I do n^it j>re.scnbe sa- with liim once more. He told her he would 
vagdy. T live in fear of my own ignorance add sometliing sLrengthoning to lier prescrip- 
and do no active harm. lion. He did so, and tlic leai-ncd recipe came 

Permit mo now, ladies and gentlemen of back to me to be m.ade up. Dr. Podgy ro- 
the world, jis an apothecary of tlie w’orld, solved to* strengthen the old lady with a 

e vel^^ to call ^’our attention to tlrt; ,very little steel, and had aecordingly added some 
re nuinhcr of young men who have re- sulphate of iron to the s.'ilts and the roses. 

' cently been exhorted on the subject of the l»y so doing, in ignorance of a chemical fact 
studies upon which they enter, mni the duties known even among druggi.st’s boys, he spoilt 
they will liave to undertake. Between thirty hks pretty rose.s <•»! together, and caused the 
and seventy fresh youths enter every October mixture to look like a bottle of bad ink. “I 
at each hoi^iital' as recruiU to the ranks of cannot take that filthy mess,” said my good 
. itiie Medical army. TIkw believe themselves hidy. “ You have made some mistake.” Dr. 
to be committed to an honest calling — as Potlgy could not be wrong and she had no 
iudeieil there is none in the world honester or more to do wdth me ; 1 was summarily dis- 
worfchiei* of general respect — to embark on a missed. Now, doe.s it speak well for the good 
li wide ocean of knowledge. If they arc them- sense of the public, when it is stated that 
selves honest and high-minded, they will do to this Dr. Podgy there have been deeveed, 




THE MOHEBN PKAOTICE OF PHYSIC. 


in hiS own town, the honours of a public 
f^tue ? ‘ At the same time I know a dozen, 
autl the worhl could reckon u]i more than 
a hundred ])liysicians who are men of 
Bcicnee, who jire incorporating itheir names 
with the histjory of their art, and for 
want of a <iue practicfil recognition of their 
merits by the doctor-needing public, ai*e 
doomed for the term of their natural Jives 
to eat cold mutton and wear rusty clothes. 

I^adiea and gentlemen, you certainly will 
beuelit yourselves if, w'lien you select your 
own atU'iidant'^ from the coming race of 
medical piactiti oners, you look less than your 
foreitil hers have looked to tact and exterior 
manner, and institute a strict search after 
skill and merit. Attend, I entreat yon, le.ss to 
the recommendations o-f your nurses and your 
neighbours, and ]>refer rather ])]iyHician.s 
wlio have oljtained honour among men really 
qualified to ]yASn a verdict iq»on iheir attain- 
ments. Now, if a man laliours miieli in his | 
profession with his head at honuj wlitn he; 
onglit to he dining out and v/iuning good > 
opinions by Ids iirlianity and by the {.*'^ni- 1 
ality of his ]>rofessional def)orlmcnt, lie is' 
couimonJy said to he a th«ori.->(, and left to ■ 
eat the covers of his bviol^s. or <.o nibble liis 
ptm. Alost of the really firr»t-rale medical I 
practitioners indeed wlio have f>htaiM(‘d large | 
practices, had rnimner as well as matter iii . 
them, fact as well as talent. • ! 

Tliere may be some juslioo in this disposi- i 
tion of things ; but, that tlv use of a Jitt le wise ‘ 
discrimination by tlie puldic in Ihe choice of, 
medical atbenlauts, would stimiiljfi,o tlie ■ 
students nioi'ij than all the inlrodiictory ora- j 
tions that were ever spoken, and, in duo time, | 
cxjilt the wliole ])rofc.ssjoii — si ri ngtluMniig j 
very much its power to do good — 1 think 1 
can make evident. 

When I hi'iteil at a little padii'’ss that accom- 
panied the thought of tite i-espeelive futures 
of the students now at worJ^ in all our 
hosjutals, a. reLro.s])ect la^^ al the boltom of 
my inin I. f can go back to my own student j 
limes, and T’eeal the gi'oups i hat sat about} 
me in the lecture-j*oom. Jiinough time has ■ 
elapsed to let me see, in very many cases, j 
how they have been dealt with by the world. 
I do not know whether it is ever} where so, 
but at Si. .Poultice’s there is, or used to be, a 
Spirit of feIlo\vshi[) abroad, 'fhere is a band 
of U9 alive, {iiauly believing that St*. Poultice’s 
never had so good a set of men studying 
together as there were in our time. So w^e, 
who were ^ respectable ” there, think of <*ach 
other, ignoring the tag-rag which belongs to 
every oilier and all other time. J suppose 
that students of each year grow up in the 
•atisfaction of the same persuasion. Never 
mind that. One consequence of this fellow 
feeling ia, that we who were at work (or 
play) together look and inquire much after 
one another. If I .meet brown he knows 
where Thompson is, aud must tell me how 
Thtompson is getting on. 1, having seen 


J(^kins lately, tell all I know of.hini. Every 
one of u8 is a repertory of the histories of 
nearly all his old compaiiioha alPSt. Poultice’s. 
So complete is our feeling in this way, that 
1 w-as stopped in Urn road by a gentleman 
the other (lav. “Yoiir name,” he said, “is 
Point.” 

“Yes,” I rcplued ; “and yours, I think, i» 
Comma.” I didn’t know liim at all, but 
guessed at hii^ird that he must be some 
Sf. Poultice man. • 

“ No,” he said, “ I’m Colon. What are yort 
doing? 1 Tow are you geUitig on?” We 
exchangiMl questions and cards and shall 
visit ; ])ut 1 am confident tluit when we were 
.at hospital together we never exchanged two 
words. We were not a(j*:iu;iinLauc('s at all ■ 
mcr«"ly in fact seeing each other there occa- ’ 
Monaliy. 

Now, I will relate fairly .and truly a 
cases of tJio after careers of some of the stu- 
deuLs 1 knew best. y.’fiere 'sva.s Pum)»sori to 
begin with, a line manly broad-chested (cllow, 
who worked like a steam-(‘iigine ; but kept 
his wcs*k odi.d so pleasantly that there was 
no creak, polf, ])ant, or sign of labour to be 
delected hi J)im. T'o sec him with his tails 
up heloie the library lire, chattering plea- 
santly, yon would supj^osc I hat he was a 
man who scorn ( d to fag. Jlc liked a game 
at billiards ; he was a h'tuling menibor of 
our boat club ; lui \v.i« a I'^aduig man in 
hah’ a tlozen (.xld things that snndt rather 
of the flow(T3 tlian tlio Iruits of student 
life ; bat iIkto was not on(‘ among ua really 
working so earnestly as Pum])son. He was 
quick in acciuisitioii ot all kinds of know- 
ledg.*, aud lie liad a taste for everything intel- 
lectual and })leiisant ; Imt he toiled so tho- 
roughly in hU own quiet way — burning I do 
not know how many pints of oil per month in 
hi.s own room — lhal he carried away the creiua 
(if all the houmira fur which vv^e w'erc exc- 
peeled to coTniu'te. Finally, Inj attracted' 
the aUeiition of onr great autiioritieo so much,, 
that a good foreign ajipointmenl w'as offered to 
J(im .at the chjse of Jiis student career. 
decliiK'd it ;is beneath the aim of his ambition, 
and went otf, a highly trained physician, Jo 
create a practice in a large jirovincial town. 

T spent a w'eek lately in Pumpson’a town, 
and fuiinvl our old fri^-ud jirosperous enough, 
lie li.'is a wife and children about ^lim, and lie 
live.s in a good hous*;in his old pleasant way ; 
for^liv has private means. Aloreover, there i>3 
nobod}^ in tlie said town of Fevertoii more 
widely known. Pumpsou is every public 
body’s secretaiy ; the foremost man in every 
scieiitilic cotene ; great at the chess club ; great 
as a led urer at the local medical 8ch.ttol ; gi eat 
in private circles. Neverthelcst, if PumpBoii 
had no private means he would be thiv.-wl- 
bare. Jlis revelations, in rej)ly*to tin* “ How 
arc you getting on ? ” question, gave me to 
understand that hk protessional g.(in.3 would 
not make him liable for inco|Lie tax. Smith 
aud Jones, members of the i^’evertou public. 


• • 



Boydjndly offered to tell me in confidential 
chat over their tables, who was therMug man 
of the locality.' 

«Whoiait?” I asked. 

‘^Wiy,” they said, “Pampson. Wonder- 
fully able man.” 

“Docs he attend your family ? ” I asked of 
Mr. Smith. 

“ Why no,” he replied, “ when I want a 
physician 1 always call in Dr. Droiiey. 1 
am rather afraid, to toll you the truth, of 
Pumpson’s cleverness. He might be wishing 
to try some new remedies upon me. I rather 
dread a scientific man, because he is so liable 
to make experiments.” 

Pumpson began life with money and talent : 
Bilcher had neither. In some respects 
Pumpson and Eilclier at St. Poultice’s con- 
trasted greatly with each other. Pumpaou^ 
OMS always well and neatly dressed : Bilcher 
■was alw^ays shabby and awkward. Pumpson 
had a- remarkably wide i^nge of ideas : Bilcher 
a peculiarly narrow one. Pumpson learned a 
great deal with no sliow of working : Bilcher 
picked up very little, although ho was always 
to be seen grubbing for knowledge. A\l his 
Spare time Bilcher spent in the dissecting 
ipom ; and, as he was not fond of soap and 
water, it wiis not the pleasantest accident 
that could befal one of us in the day to have 
to shake hands with Bilcher. He was an ; 
amiable fellow, vei*y much liked ; but you 
would have said that lie wiis altogether too 
slow to got forward iu a busy world. Out of 
his profession he had no ideas ; and in it, 
although he work(*d for thorn very hard, ho 
never could get any students’ honours. 

^ Bilcher in due time passed ; and electrified us 
all immediately afterwards by marrying a 
fashionable widow witli a thousand a year. 
She was twenty years his senior, and made 
him father to a young lady of his own age. 
After that Bilcher clbaiied himself aud clothed 
iiis neck iu a white napkin very thick with 
starch. Bilcher then gravely contemplated 
the world from the top of his collar, and the 
world looked up to him. Bilcher has now an 
exteusive practice. He keeps two carriages, 
apd boasts to us of duchesses whom he 
attends. 

Ill the considerable town of Shredby, Poison 
is established as physician : a man of strict 
religious principle whom, as a medical student, 
I respectwrgreatly, and whom I still no less 
respect. W c wei^j not very intimate, because 
he was not fond of amusement, aud I was. 
Forsou studied seriously, and learned his 
profession in a quiet conscientious way. He 
showed no abilities. The reward of all his 
industry ^sis a student was one Third Cer- 
tificate of merit, which he obtained in a 
clais when there hapjiened to be only three 
jmen who cohipeted for its h<mours. Being 
^n Shredby recently I met Person, who 
Invited me to tea, and gave me mufiins. 1 
^ound him living on his profession very com- 
fortably ; then in mature life aud about to 


marry. He told me solemnly (I never 
him laugh, as youth or man) that he waa 
doing very well. His Third Certificate hun^, 
framed and glazed, over the chairs in hia 
consulting-ronm. I found inquiries in the 
town ^that lie was a very thriving man ; for, 
being conscientiously diligent iu his attend- 
ance on the Independent Chapel — he was an 
Independent — the whole Independent body 
looked upon him as the fittest man to give 
advice to them upon their fleshly ailments. 

Partleby is another of our old set at St. 
poultice’s. He was, and still is, not less 
deeply imbued than Porsoii with religious 
principle aud feeling ; but be was at least 
ten times more clever. Partleby bad a taste 
for literature ; l ead English, French, and 
German .authors ; wrote verses tliat were 
almost poetical ; but he w^as not less atten- 
tive to his studies. He wais a conscien- 
tious working student, distinguislied himself 
iu two or three classes, and liked his pro- 
fession He was a perfect gentleman in mind 
and maiiiiiirs w’lieu lie went into the world, a 
well trained surgeon ainl an accomplished 
man. But he stands only live feet iu his 
shoes ; looks small iu a room, and haa 
thoughts of his owrn ; says original things 
for which people are not jirepared, because 
they do not uiitlersLand them, and are there- 
fore annoyed with hinL lie is thence con- 
sidw'ed odd ; and liavLiig bong Lit a practice 
worked at it with the most unremitting 
aiiplication ; married on it, ainl at last found 
that it \vonld not keep his childj*en. Par- 
tlcby then bought a partnership with a man 
whose religious feeling pleased him. Th& 
man proved to be a rogue in saint’s clothing. 
Partleby w’as cheated of the profits due to 
him ; .'iiul at the end of the term of years 
for which tlie partnershij^ liad been made, 
the false saint — an incompetent practitioner 
— carried off all the patients. Partleby was 
thus left, after twenty yeai’s of work, very 
mucli wliere he was when he began the 
world. His practice now consists of five 
small families, who cannot be at all times 
ailing. The energies of Partleby are broken 
down. If he had not belonged to a family 
able to keep his bark afloat for him, he 
would have sunk years ago, and would by this 
[time have died. If lie had not a religious 
riiiiid aud a clear conscience, he would have 
been ihroujjliout his career very wretched. 

Burdle, another of our set, prospers and 
deserves prosperity ; but what price has he 
paid for it t Possessed of a tine intellect he 
vowed it all to his jirofession ; worked in- 
tensely, and had not been half-a-dozen years 
in the world before ho had achieved, by 
original research, an European reputa- 
tion. Some years ago I congratulated him. 
on his prosperity. “ You have got on well, 
Burdle,” I said ; “ and if ever a man earned 
his prosperity you have.” 

“No,” lie replied, “ I have not got on. It 
is a question between science and pudding. 


• • 


THE ETE OF A JbUitSkY 
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j I am not great-miinled enouffh to remain 
, 1 poor for tire love of my profession ; so I 
)j h*tve made up my mind to leaftre off culti- 
ij bating that and cultivate the public.*’ Burdle 
did as he threatened, and is growing rich, 
jj It is quite true in his case that the patients 
|l who have goiie to him, have gone to a most 
,i: competent and able man, whose knowledge 
I can repay their confidence. It is not, how- 
. I ever, for that reason that ho prosper.^ ; he 
; has put a restraint on himself and thrown 
ij a bushel over the light that was in him. 
|i He means, in fact, to be rich in spite of all 
j| his talents and attainments. 

1 1 This is not the wliole case that T, as an 
j| apothecary" of the world, wish to lay before 
|! you, ladies ;md gentlemen, but tlierc is here 
I ]>orhai)s enough of it. Some men there are, 

1 ! who have in them a spark of that high energy 
j by which they are enabled not only to merit 
! much, but to secure also the attainment of 
j their full tl(?s(U'ts. That energy belongs to 

f eiiius ; fin* I have no faith at all in tH^scure 
I Iam]jderi.s. J3ut the groat mass of a profes- 
i sioii does not consist of men gifteti '‘Vitli 
I extraordinai y ))Owers ; ami, in the discrimi- 
I iiating between ils respective members — 

! in tile case of medical men certainly — 

I very groat iiiislahos are made ])y the public. 
It is not iny intention to he rnctaphy- 
flical. T o^\n my wit to be too shallow 
to enable any one to dive at all deef^dy | 
into the causes of tliese fae,ts that I have 
ij pointe.d out. T only state tlnmi ami aflirm 
j their trntli. 1 tliink J can afHrm also that a 
i knowledge of these things is acquired very 
j early by our students of i^Ledicine, if they do 
j not at the very outset bring it with them to 
j the hospitals. I belicvo, al&o, that the errors 
I of the ])nl)lic, Avheu the stinlents arc traiis- 
I formed into prac*titiont*r.s, tend in the Idghest 
I degree to induce young and struggling men 
I to adopt a t one of feeling or a line of conduct 
j that IS very much at od<ls wiWlt the Sjurit of 
1 a philosophical and lilieral profession. I think 
1 , that there would be more study among puj»ils, 
i ! and a great deal less that is disrejnitable 
]\ among Iho practices of surgeons and phy.si- 
jj, cians, if w-c all knew that the public took 
some pains tti judge us on our own respective 
I , merits. 

I To do this gentlemen and ladies must not ; 
1 learn for themselves the wdiule arj, of healing | 

from a pamphlet or a handbill, and then 
1 choose to be attended by that ].icrson among 
! us whose stock of knowledge seems to be 
' j most nearly level to the contents of such a 
i manifesto. Neither must wo be chosen for 
I any supposed nnirit in our coats, our carriages, 
i our persons. If Smith has a groy^cr head, and, 
j perhaps, a thicker skull than mine, let not his 
j mir give him a start in the race with me for 
.public confidence. 1 cannot iiiidortake to tell 
'm what way people ought to use, in regard 
,to us, the judgment they possess ; neverthe- 
less, I think that, on the whole, they could do 
* better than they now do, if they tried. 1 


ma^ be lecturing to the winds, Or I may not. 
Should, however, any amendm^t take place 
in the public understanding of the respective 
merits of practitioners, I shall not fail to 
become aware of it. For I am afraid that it 
will cause me to jmt down my brougham. 


THE EVE OF A JOUKNEY. 

A RESPECJTABLT (Ircssed middle-aged woman 
sat in the window-scat in the fine old haU 
of Chedbury Castle. There was nothing 
remarkable in her appearance, except a look 
of settled yet patient anxiety, which deepened, 
as the short October’s day drew near to its 
clo.se and broad slanting sunset gleams find 
shadow's stole across the quiet little shrubbeiy 
and grass plot, upon which she looked out 
Jixedly. The servants, after having made her 
the oiler of refreshment — whicli she deerniSQ?^'!' 
— came and went upon their various errands, 
without any ajiparerfct consciousness of her 
prcsencf*. And tliis was an occasion upon 
which a j.-ersoinige of higher note might very 
easily’’* have been overlooked: one of those 
times of general bustle, preparation, and de- 
lightful confusion, wlieii everybody seems to 
be busy' helping somebody' else ; and thp 
bonds of discipline undergo a not unpleasing 
relaxation. The family w ere going abroad. 

Two or three men servants, under iho 
direction of an elderly duenna — with respecta- 
bility iiiiprintod on every' wrinkle of her 
countenance and rustling out of every fold 
of her black silk dress — were busily cording 
trunks nnd jiortrnanteaus. She stood over 
them jiroiid, pleased, and irniiortant ; for she 
was one of the travelling party ; my young 
lady’s own woman, who had waited upon her 
from her childhood. She looked upon her 
ow'n trunk complacently ; for it carried her 
fortune ; and, had she qver heard of Csesar, 
she could have made a very apt quotatioiL 
As it was, she unbent in a little stately chat 
will) a man wlio Wf>re, like herself) the aspect 
of an old, privileged retainer. 

‘^Wcll, Mrs. Jenkyn,”he remarked, “I can- 
not but say that I wish you were well across 
the seas and back again, to t^ll us all that y#u ■ 
have met with among the Moiinseers— for I 
reckon you icllf come back to Chedbury, and 
so jierhaps will my lord, and so will Mrs. 
Moretoii ; but, as to our you»g lady, we 
shall have seen the last of her when she leaves 
th« Yark gates behind her to-moiTow. There 
.arc not so many like her, from all I’ve heard 
of foreign parts ; so good and so pretty ; witli 
so many acres at licr back, that they’ll let 
her away from among them so easily. Take ^ 
my word for it, some prince of tho blood, or 
duke at the very leastAfor •where you’re 
going they’re as thick as black|jerrics at Mar- 
tinmas — will take and many her, wli ether 
she likes it or not. Besides,” he added, 
sinking his voice into a confidential whisper, 

“ old stories ’ll be left on thin side of the salt 
water. They won’t cross it after her.” 







IXN danger in the window-seat starlisd^ They too had been very busy. Thospleadi4; 
vwit a quick, uneasy inoveinent apartment siioved marks of disamuge-r 

^^This side* or the other side,*’ r^umed me&t. The selder lady was immersed in ae- 
* jyCrs. .Teiikyii. ** It’s not for them that eat the counts : the younger one had ’ placed a IJttler. 
ihniiJy’B bread to be raking up what’s past table within the embrasure of the deep old- 
arid gone find out of people’s minds. And fashi^d window, so as to give her drawing — 
before strangers too/^ she added witli a side ujKin which she was very intent — the full 
glance in the direction of the window-seat. benefit of the already dediiiiug daylight. 

“You’re always so touchy, Mrs. Jeiik 3 'n,” She was about jiftcen ; fair, and ingenuous- 
returned tlie old man, speaking, however, in looking ; of slender figure, with mildt almost 
a submissive tone, “ juat as if nobody cared melancholy brown eyes, 
about the family but yourself. And what’s “ I think I shall have time to finish this,” 
the use of minding the woman who’s sat there she said, musingly ; “ it will plew papa 
four mortal hours, and never stirred or when he comes homo this evening, will it not, 
spoken ? She’s either deaf or stupid.” dear Mrs. Moreton ? ” 

not BO sure of tliai,” replied the “ My lord will tliuik that you have made 
discreet Mrs. Jenkyn ; and, at this moment great progress,” rejjlied that lady, without 
the woman, as if to justify the old lady's lifting her eyes from a very long line of 
observation, rouseti herself froju lier deep figures. 

o ccupation, and said abruptly^ : “Will “Ido thiiik it is like old Chedbury— like 
one take a second message fj'om me to enough, at any rfite, to remind us of the 
Jfrs. Moreton ? I ha<ve come many miles [dace, wJ»en we are jiway. Although, after 
to speak with her. Jt is now getting late, all, tlicre is nothing here that J sliall much 
and 1 want to be upon my way home.'* niibs. You and papa and good old Jenkyn 

Mrs. Jenkyn answered her very csvilly : are all going with me ; and who else is there 
“J will go and carry your message. It is in the world whom T caiv about? Yet,” 
very seldom that Mi’s. Moreton keeps any she went on, lliinUing aloud, “if I had some 
one waiting ; hut I suppose,” she added, one to leave behind ; some young companions 
smiling, “ nothing g(XiS quite straight at a who '^’ould miss me and talk about me when 
time like this.” 1 am far away, 1 think I should be hjippior. 

At that moment a bell rang. It was Mrs. J .sometimes think it veiy strange” — she 
Jdoreton’s bell — she wislied to see the person l<KA;iid up at ]\lrs. jMoivtou — “that my father 
who had been waiting so long. has never allowed me to make any friends 

“ Here, ‘William,” said Mrs. Jenkjm, “show of my own age. But, of eourso,” she added, 
this good woman into the stone parlour, after a pause, “ he cannot he expected to 
Mrs. M oi*eioii will speak to her there ; and, 1 enter idto all that a girl feels. How different 
Ma ’am,” she added, guoil-naturedlj”, “ you everything would have been it' my mother 
can take a look at the piotiires on tlie grand luul lived ! ” 

Btaii'case as you pass the foot of it.” Without making her pupil any answer, 

The gossiping old man, as they went Mrs. Moreton started up with a sudden 
along, hud many things to point out to his exclamul ion, and ran to the bell. “Is it 
silent, Btcadfast-looking companion, lie left possible,” she said, seir-re]>roachfiilly, “that 
her, however, at tlie turning of one of the all this time J have forgiAten the poor woman 
long passages 1o run back to the servants’ who asked Iq/'pcak to me four hours ago ?” 
hall with a hound which had stealthily 

strayed into forbidden precincts. Between Mrs. Moreton entered the stone parlour 
this spot and the stone pa i lour there were uith some kind words of a]>ology ; and seated 
Kovfwnl intricate windings, and he ex|M'eted hei-seU' in her accuMomed cJiair prepared 
tr find the woman standing exactly where he to h nd her K*si attention to the visitor, 
left Ihr, Without his guidance, however. But the wouiiin — is she the same who sat 
fibo bad preceded him to the door of the mit Lliosc four lioui*.^ so patiently in the 
Btone parlour ; and waited for him, with window-scat ; who followed the old servant 
n look ot abstraction as fixed as if her feet through the long passages with such a face 
had brought her to that threshold of their of bhiuk unquestioning ajiathy ? Her look 
<nvn accord. % c of settled preoccupation luid dropped from 

Bo, Mistress,” exclaimed the old man, her face like a mask ; yet her real features, 
^you are not quite so much of a stranger in now revealed, wore a scarcely less fixed ex- 
this house as 1 thought.” pression. Every line quivered with agita- 

He bent on her a look of keen scrutiny, lion ; yet her eyes, through it all, were never 
She was k&o little conscious to be eniliaiTassed removed from Mrs. Moreton ’s face. She 
it, and replicd’quiotly, “ I have been here held to the table for support. She trembled 
before.” * in every limb ; not from timidity : but from 

anxiety ; eagerness. Her soul was gathered 
While this little scene was being acted up into her face, 
helnw stairs, Mrs. Moreton—half governess, Mjib. Moreton did not particularly obaorve 
. Ifaftlf friend to Vhe heiress — ^was seated with her. Her thoughts were still at w^ork witb 
her young pupil in the great drawing-room, the business of to-day and to-morrow, “Well,, 


niy good woman,” slie aaid m«clumically, by 
of opening the ctee, as she opened all 
, 4 »ses tfiat came before her in dihiit atone 
parlcmr, as the delegated Lady Bountiful of 
Oldbury. “ What can I do for ^ou ?” 

There was nb rejoinder. • 

“ My time, to-day,” she went on, in the same 
gentle yet rather magisterial tone, “ liappens 
to be rather valuable.” 

"I am soiry,” replied the stranger, “to 
have to trespass upon it.” Mrs. Morcton, 
struck by something peculiar in the woman’s 
tone, looked up ; for tlie first time became 
conscious of tliose eyes — eaamest, imploring, 
sad with an unspf»ken history — that were 
fastened upon her own, and aaid, with much 
less of state and more of gentleness than slio 
had yet shown, “You seem to be in some 
trouble. Can I do anything to help you ? ” 

“ You can — ^you, and no one else in this 
world can.” 

“T? — surely we have never met l>efore,” 
replied Mrs. Sforcton, fooling by tlie wtA.an’s 
manner that hers was no ease of every-tlay 
appeal for chailty. “ Pray tell me yf ur 
name.” 

The woman was silent, and her li]'»s seemed 
to be slightly conviihunl. At length, with a 
violent efi’ort to conceal a strong emotiorj, she 
answered, “ It is oiui that yon have he;mi — 
it is, or was, for J now boar it no longer, 
Elizabeth Carton.” • 

Mrs. Moretoii’s face had been lighted up 
with a kiiully iutcr<‘st ; but a shade, like the 
sudden falling of a curtain, now dropped 
across it, anti shut out the synipatliy she had 
begun to nianifest. She rost*, ami sahl coldly, 
“111 that, case 1 am imt aware of any matter 
ill which I am likely to be able, to stirve yon. 
I must refer you to Mr. Andrews, my lord’s 
agent ; be being the jierson with whom it 
will ]:)robably be most fitting for you to 
commi’iiicato.” She then movotl towards the 
door ; blit her effort to leave ti>e room was 
vain, n'he vi.sitoi-, like the ohl mariner, in 
the weird story, hold lier witli her eye. 
Before she could roach the door she tried 
to pass this strange, sad woman, ami coulil not. 

^ “ Ijisten to me, madam,” exclaimed the 
visitor, “and then you will not mistake my 
errand. It is noi Lord Cliedbury ; not his 
agent ; not anything either of them could 
give mo, if it were this great hyuso itself, 
that I want. It is you — you only, that can 
help me, and you will hel]) me — you 
She spoke these words almost authorita- 
tively ; yet, checking liersclf, went on in a 
tone of deep and touching submission. “ You 
are a good lady, Mrs. IMoreton ; you have 
every one’s good word. You will not make 
yourself hard against the supplication of a 
Droken heart — God liimself has promised to 
listen to it.” 

Mrs. Moreton trembled. She was indeed 
.a Woman of this world, but with much 
tendeimess and large sympathies. “ I do not 
Ibel iiarslily towards you — ^foi^ive me if 1 


appiiared harsh— but. your coming hare took 
me by surprise. Lord Ghadbury’s ordeTOsffB 
exceedingly sti’ict respecting and I 

understood that you Wore settled ogbifortably 
in your own station in life, for above auy 
kind of want.” 

“ 1 am settled comfortably,” returned tike 
woman ; “ above want — above my 'hopes. • I 
have a kind hust>aud, a home, and childreo. 
Every one is good tc me. No one casts up 
my fault to me. >k> one, I think, i«- 
membors it now, except myself, when, upon 
my knees, I ask God to forgive me that^ «nd 
all my other sins. That 1 had over known 
Ohedlmry, or seen Lord Itobert — he was 
Lord Robert then — would have sunk into the 
past long before this, like a dream — ex- 
cept for one tiling — O ! Mrs. Moivton, my 
c^ughtcr ! Her, too, I had put from me, as 
niucii us a mother can forget her cliild ; 
since I heard you wci'e all going lieyond 
sens — ^}»orhafis for cvei; — I know not what it 
is that has come over me ; something that 
will not lot me i‘est, day nor night— it is a 
fire ill my licart. Have pity upon me. X do 
not ask to speak to her — not to say nor to 
hear one word. She need not know that it 
is her mother — need not know tliat .there is 
such a person in the wliohi woild. All 1 ask* 
is to see lu r — only to see her — my daughter, 
only to see my daughter.” 

Mrs. Moreton was deeply agitated. “ It is 
iiuiiossible, and it is cruel in you,” she aaid, 
“to ask it— cruel to yourself, cruel to me, 
trusted as 1 am by Lord Chedbury j cruel, 
most of all, to her. You know under what 
strict conditions his lordship brought home 
his daughter, so soon a.'3 the death of the old 
lord, his father, made this liou.se liis own. 
You know, too, that these conditions, hal'd 
;is they might seem, were dictated by no ]>er- 
sonal unkiiuluess towards vourbelf ; l»ut grow 
out of your daughter’s altered position, and 
a sense of what is duo to the station she 
will one day occupy. She has been trained, 
carefully in all the ideas that befit a young^ 
gentlewoman of rank. She has as yet seen 
little of the woi'ld, and knows nothing of 
its evil. She left you at three yeara 0^1 
not more innocent than slie still is, now.” 
Mrs. Moreton ])aiiseil a moment and went 
on with emotion, “That opening life — ^that 
young unsullied njiiKl,what shoi^^l I — ^what 
would you — have to an.swer for if wc darkened 
it shadow of bygone misery and evil in 
which she had no share 1 She has been 
taught to lielieve her mother dead. My poof 
woman,” she went on solemnly, “you must bo 
dead to her. A (lay will come, not in this world, 
when you may claim her for your own.” 

“I must see my child fiow,* tliat I may 
know her in Heaven,” exclaimed the woman 
wildly. “1 must see her, that she may 
comfort me in my thoughts, and be near 
me in my dreams. Do you,” she exclaimed, 
suddenly, “^ho talk to tme bo wia^y, 
know what 1, the mother of a first-born child, 


sotraMsdLb ^m>sL‘ 




•^■talking olKJut? Did you ever ftel a‘ 
Hihild’B arras clinging round your neck, and 
find the little being growing to you day 
by day as nothing else can grow ; loving you 
^whether you are the beat woman in the 
'world or the worst — ^as nothing else will 
ever love you ; not even itself when it 
grows older, and other things come between 
its little heart and yours 1 ** 

Mrs. Moreton returned to her chair, sank 
into it, and wept. The stranger saw her ad - 1 
vantage. She flung lieraelf on her knees 
before Mrs. Moreton. She kissed the hands 
in which she believed the balance of her 
fate to be trembling. She kissed her very 
gown, and covered it with tears. 

Mrs. Moreton, withdrawn within in severe 
colloquy with herself, was scarcely conscious 
of these passionate demonstrations. It wgs 
id^r heart she communed with ; bearing on it, 
"^although a little dimmed by constant attri- 
tion with tlic world, a Jiigher image than that 
with which a somewhat rigid thraldom to con- 
vention had ini])ressed her outward aspect. 

There was a pause of a few moments. 

‘'Even if I am doing right in this ” — so she 
reasoned with herself — “ the world will blame 
me. \fet, if I am doing wrong, God will 
forgive me.” She rose from her chair. “ Get 
up,” she said, “niy poor woman. You shall 
see your daughter. JJut ycai must first make 
me one solemn promise. I am trusting you 
vojw deeply ; can you trust yourself?” 

The woman made a gesture of passionate 
asseveration, for at that moment she could 
not speak. 

“ Swear then,” said Mrs. Moreton, " sw^car 
that you will Ixj true to yoursedf and to me ; 
that you will ])a.ss through the I’oom in which 
she is sitting wdtliont either word or look that 
can betray you.” 

She rang tlie bell. “ Send Mrs. Jenkyn to 
me.” 

“ Jenkyn,” she said, wln*n the confidential 
BOrvant appeared, "this good w'omiin’s busi- 
ness with me is over ; but, jus she comes 
from a distance, 1 sl)on}<l like her to see 
something of the house bt'fore sbe leaves. 
,You can show her over the principal rooms ; 
as much as there is time for before dark.” 

"And the great drawing-room. Ma’am ?” 
insinuated Mrs. Jenkyn. 

" Certaiply ; it will not disturb your young 
lady in the least.” 

It was lathir an extensive orbit tl/ak the 
two had to traverse ; and the old liousc- 
•keeper, who had revolved in it so many 
yearsj moved so sh)wly — at least, so it seemed 
to compjinion — from ])oiut to point, from 

to picture, that, by the time they 
Arched th(5» gvftit drawing-room, the sun- 
jPght had almost iaded from it. 

Almost ; fbr there was still a strong slanting 
golden beam, that played and flickered about 
the picture-frames, and glanced to and fro 
upon the wbit<| and gold of the heavy, carved 
Brm-chaii»^a few moments, and it would be 


gone* The girl— whd, ntting in the windbw, 
rejoiced in this after-thought of thd 
which gave her a little more time to flnim 
her drawing — did not know how lovely it : 
made her ;f'Tdssing her innocent young foro^ 
hej^, and resting, like a benediction, upon 
her smooth, shining hair. She went on 
quietly with her sketch : Mrs. Moreton (who 
had returned to see that faith was kept) per- 
severed with her accounts. Mrs. J enkyn and 
the woman walked round the room very 
slowly. When tliey reached the door that 
Jed into an inner apartment, Mrs. Jenkyn, 
with her hand upon the lock, said, "And this 
used to be the favourite sitting-room of my 
lady, my lord’s mother.” 

She held the door open ; but her com- 
panion still lingered. 

Mrs. Moreton looked up from her accounts 
and said impressively, “ 1 think you have now 
seen all in this room, and Mrs. Jenkyn has 
more to show yon in the otlfera.” 

" hJut why,” said the young lady, speaking 
for the first time, but without looking up 
from her occupation, “ slionld the good 
woman be hurried Jiway until she has seen 
as much as she wishes ? Pray stay,” she said, 
with a sort of careless sweetness ; still with- 
out Jooking up, " as long as you can find any- 
thing to iuiiiise you. You do not disturb 
us in the least.” 

^ Almost while she spoke, she suddenly rose 
jmd flitted about the room from table to 
tjiblo, in search of sojnotliing needed for her 
drjiwing. She soon found it ; but once, before 
she returned to her seat, she passed close to the 
woman; so close that her silk drc.ss rustled 
again.st the homely duflle cloak : mother and 
daughter really so near — conventionally so 
distant — with a world between them ! 

Mrs. Jcnkyii’s lingers were jjgaiii upon the 
door handle; and the concluding part of her 
often-told narrative was upon her lips. They 
had still tho state bedroom to sec, and they 
passed into the bouchnr. 

"And this,” she 'went on, "was my lady’s 
favourite jipjirtment. It used in her day to 

be called the blue drawing-room, because 

But you are tired,” she said, remarking that 
her companion’s Jittention wandered. 

"Yes — no,” said the visitor incoherently ; 

" I must go back. I have forgotten something 
in the next room.” 

She did* go back. She turned the handle of 
the great lolding door ; but, before she could 
push it open, she wjts met by a heavy resistance 
from within. In the half-opened space stood 
Mrs. Moreton, confronting her with a stern 
admonitory whisper — “Woman! are you 
mad or wicked ? ” 

The mother stood arrested — guilty. She 
turned to follow the housekeeper ; but there 
was an anguish at her heart that could not 
be controlled. 

" Hark ! ” exclaimed the young lady, hrf 
pencil falling from her fingers, and she turn-' 
ing pale as death, " What is that ? ” ' - ■ , 




C4I7GH3? IN A IfJTffSpON; 


Mrs* Moreton shuddered. A qiy, piercing it passed With it. , She knew not, nor did she 
inyirticulate like that of a duzub creature ever know, who had that dfiy been, so near 
ih agony, burst from the inner room. to her. • 


w agony, Durst trom the inner roMU. 

, 'They.i’ushed together into the boudoir. 
“ li was the poor woman, ladies^” said the. 
housekeeper, anxiously. “ I fear she is yerv 
ill : it has come upon her quite of a sudden.” 

'c*i ..X jii 


CAUGHT IN A TYPHOON. 

Tiik ship Futta Monibarrac was a beautiful 


'She was standing up in the middle of the vessel of eleven hundred and seventy-four 
room, rigid as if her leet had grown into the register. After loading with Chinese 

inlaid boards. Her eves were glassy, and her hght goods, wo sailoil from Macao for Bom- 
niouth was a little drawn to one side. W Singayore on the tw^eutieth 

“Hun, Jenkyn,” exclaimed the young lady, of September, with a fine fair wind, and , 
^for wine, or whatever is most necessary, every ju-ospcct of an easy voyage. 

We will attend to her.” When night, came on the ship had made con- 

She took the poor woman by the arm ; siderable progress. The night was lovely, and 
she drew her into a chair ; she bent over her ; stars appeared so near that, although 
she rubbed her cold hands in her own. When fantastic, it seemed natural to faiiey that 
the wirifj was brouglit, she raised the ghtss I a sweep of the tall masts might bring 
to the patient’s lips ; and, while slie did so, j some of them ilown. I paced the deck ; 
the Buflerer’e breaUi came and wont thickly, 1 noticing tlie sliip’s increasing speed— 
with a Ijaixl stifling effort. She felt that kind | b>*o Aew under tlie pressure of studding- 
young heart beating against her own. Who snails at the rate ol tavclvc knots an hour- 
can tell— who but the Giver of all (gmso- ^“adc up iny mind tldit we should liave to 
lation— what balm there was in that one hoast of a remarkably quick passage. The 


can tell — who but the Giver of all (g)nso- up iny mnui tuat we siiouiu jiave lo 

lation— what balm there was in that one ^oast of a remarkably quick passage. The 
moment ; what deep unspoken communion ; wind continued gradually to increase until it 
what healing for a life-long wound ? ^jut hecame requisite to sliorton sail. The stud- 
the mother kept silence oven from good words, ding -sails were taken in, one after the other ; 
Only, while the young la.ly was so tenderly J«id, hy two in the morning, iill the small sails 
busying herself about her, she took hold, as were furled. The vessel was then running 
it were unconsciously, of one of the foias of 1 under to])sails Jiiicl foresail, the sky still 
her dross— she stroked it with her hand— she l>«big clear and cloudle.ss. At four in the 
smoothed it down, as if jileased with its soft- morning it became necessary to reef the top- 
iiess ; and, so long as she dared to hold it she s^dls, .and all hands were called. Two reefs 
did not lot it go. were taken in after much exertion on the part 

of the Lascar crew, and the men were about to 
It was almost dark. Tlie young hi(ly.stoo(l come down from aloft, when the captain’s voice 
at the window of the great driiwing-room, re.sounded through the speaking trumpet, 
looking after a solitary slowly-retreating 1“ Take in the third rt‘ef ! Lear a hand, bro- 
figure, still distinctly visible, in .spite of thejthcrs!” His orders were addi essed to the 
grey dusk 8])readiiig like a veil over lawn and crc\v not in English but in Hiiidostanee. 
lake and garden ; through which the distant The wind had increased to a gale. The sea 
mausoleum loomed dimly above the woods. «‘da<» was rising ; but the ship went easily 
“The poor woman !” she said, softly ; “slic 2^“d gallantly along. While the men were 
is not fit to travel home alone ; y^ she would «till on the foretopsail yai'd and strenuously 
neither consent to stay all night, as I wished, labouring to reef tlie sail, a sudde n gust 
nor lot old William drive her — strange, was blew it completely from the^yard and out of 
it not, Mrs. Morctoii r’ the men’s hands. There was then daylight, 

But Mrs. Morcton had left the room. The und we could see the sail liurried away liko 
young heiress still looked out upon the a wrecked balloon for half a mile before H 
scenes she wa.s so soon to leave, as her fell into the watiu*. 'Jiic reiunants were then 
destiny liad decreed, for ever. She mused picked uj» ainl niaile .snug to the yard. The 
on she knew not what. Her heart was maiutopsail wa.s close j*eefed and set for a 
stirred — an invisible toucli had been upon short time ; but the wind, which during the 
it. Sho leaned her head pensively against whole nioriiing had t?ojitiuued to blow from 
the window, while many tlioughts, as vague the iiqirth eastwfinl, began presently to veer 
as the shadows that were so thickly fal- to tl?e northward, and the sea became a con- 
ling round her, chased each other rapidly fused mass of white foam, boiling up fearfully, • 
through her fancy. Many visions gathered The vessel rolling gun whales under, we were 
round her ; but among them there was no agriiii compelled to reduce sail, and, at 
presage of the coronet that afterwards spanned noon on the twenty-first she scudd^ under 
her brow— the coronet of the princely yet bare j)oles ; not a stitch of«can^s could be 
peasant-descended house of fciforza. Still shown. For twenty-four hours, she con- 
she watched tlie retreating figure, until it was tinued thus to run before the Wind at the 
lost in the deepening darkness ; and when rate of from thirteen to fourteen knots an 
. she did turn from the window, she heaved a hour. The wind by degrees got more round 
deep and pitying sigh. to the north wai-d. It was alipost north by 

Her sacmess suited the hour of twilight, and east when it had forced the ship to within 



miles of a^yroupofialandfl^nd lie wind tfien ;tiliftd)eL- of it, and 
^ cftllwl llie Paracok* Then it bocame blew away the canvai^ 'We did, at the 

i^ient that .'f we held on the same course time, think much of the deed, but of itatlaer. 
for five or si^ hoiiis more, the vessel must All on board had been watchirig the effartu^of 
be lost ; it, tliej-efore, became necessary to the brave ^llow to gain the yard, for we 
heave to. imagined the mast to be going over the side 

Tlie crew staunch at their stations, our alnuffet instantly. The captain after nervously 
commander sto*>d on the weather side of watching his progress — although he knew how 
I the poo]), with his eyes fastened on tlie sea, much the safety of tlie vessel must depend on 
' ■watching intently for the ))rociso moment the completion of the enterprise — could not 
■when the waves, subsiding for a few minutes, refrain A’om slioutiug at the utmost stretch 
wouhl give the best t)rief opportunity for of his voice, Come down — fjr God^s sakon— < 
bringing the ship to the wind. ^\fler a come down, or you will be lost ! ” While all 
short suspense he gave the order ; and our hearts w'cre beating with anxiety, fearful 
the vessel, which had been going at the crasfi was iicanl — an ominous sound that 
rate of fourteen mih^s an hour, gi*adually t(‘rror increased tenfold. The ship gave a 
brought the wind to bear on lur ]H)rt beam, tremendous roll to port. Another awful 
The evolution having been slow, .«!he liad not crash. She slowly recovered her upright 
made sutlicient way ; and, a livmendous b*.*a position — a wreck — all her masts gone except 
^jll^idking her at the critical lime, she plunged the foremast. Then still on the fore yard, 
.^ipghtinto it. When at length she rose to the waiting only for an opportunity to reach the 
Aui^ce, shaking and trembbiig vit/leutiy like deck, was our hccoiiJ officer niiraculously 
living. thing consclout of peril, all the masts I saved. In a few moments he stood again 
seemed to be top})ling a.y if they j)resently imharnied among us. The mainmast Inwl 
■would go over the si<le. As she emerged, gone by the board, the mizenmast head 


men shouted through the gale, ^‘Tfie bob- 
dtays are gone ! Tlie bowsprit ha.s sprung ! ” 


broken short off, and the fore topn»ast went 
at the cap. 'fhe main yai’(l fell across the 


and the loud, raj)id voice of the commander port gangway ; And, when the ship rolled 
*trampeted orders out in quick succession : (still going through the water at a tre- 
‘^Bard up with the helm ! ]?un up the fore- mendous ral(‘) the sea took the outer yard-arm, 
topmtiat etayiijiil ! Loose the goose wings of which, acting as a lover, wrenched oil the 
the foresail ! Glet the stream chain out btpunch and coviu’ing board along the waist 
through the hawse holes ! Stay the foremast for the distance of about twenty feet. Thus 
with uie fish tackles!” and many more, all there wa-s laid o])en a clear space for tlie water 
of which onlers were obe 5 ^cd with equal to pour down into the hold, 
promptitude. The staysail was but half Obedient to their chief, the whole crew 
hoisted wlieii the wind rent it into ahi-eds ; wore then at work in broken groups with 
still, however, the fine vessel, true to licr axes, tomahawks and knives, in all ])Mrts of 


helm, ]>ayed off slowly. 


y. As slie rolled her the ship, cutting at the rigging, ii 
ing away the greater we might get the vessel clear of 1 


in order that 


portion, straining ov(Ty mast and rope, the ing wreck. That, however, was not work to 
topmast backstays proved unable to bear the bo done rapidly : the men had to securo 
sudden jerk — they parted. The sliij) w;us tliemselves with ropes to the liiig-bolts ; for 
tlieu in a mo.st pei-ilous ])osition. Having lost there was great risk of being washoil away, 
her velocity in coming uj) iu the wind slie and they C(fdld only make a cut now and then 
■was again obliged to run before the gale, of at the rigging. In the meantime tlie masts 
which the terrors were then heightened by were buffeting about under the counter of' 
dtu'kheav}^ clouds, by incessant thunder burst- the vessel, and at times giving tremendous 
ing directly on our heads, and by lightning blows against the stem. Then the great 
Chat made every mail on board exclaim Jis he iiower of the sea. tried us with a new disaster, 
fedt. its iiash, in fear that he was blinded. The heavy mass of masts and rigging towing 
Projxa' repairs were at length made, and astern had very niucli lessenetl the vessel’s 
all again was in readiness for heaving the ship speed, and the terrific seas overwhclrae<l the 
to. Tile lifhvy rolling of the vessel again broke vessel, or as the scaiuen phrase it, pooped her, 
the back.stavs ; but, as running was becqmefar In an instant every cabin, with tlie whole of 
too dangerous, ft was determined to heai^e to. its furniture, was gone ; not a chair, not a table. 
«In that moment of our peril we found the not a panel, was to be seen. There remained , 
fbresad a great hindrance to our efi'orts — nothing but a hollow space between the docks, 
slup would not come to the wind — and The shock was fearful ; the man at the 
it became necessary to get rid of the sail at helm, carried aw^ay by its violence, clung for ' 
once. The /irew^bt^ug called, every man but safety to the mizen rigging, but it gave way 
a-BiS refused to go aloft ; for the. service required to his h’liid. At the same moment, the * 
perilotitj iuthe extreme, 'the man who stump of the mizen mast broke short off 
preferred his own risk to tin* wreck of all was below the deck and, falling flat along the 
tbftseeoiid mate; a manly fellow, who, without poop, cut through the wheel at the very 
the sligbteat hesitation, hastened aloft, and sue- spot fi'oiu which the man had just been 
deeded in cutting the head of the sail adrift;, swept. Owing, to the height of the bulwaitoi) . 


t)ie confused^ mmk ot and 

clothing, had not been waaHed ovenboara. 

. Tha wreck was^ after great exertion, cut. 
adrift i but we were at the mercy of the 
wavce, which rolled over ub from side to side, 
lathing in upon us furiously, ctkrying away 
all our boats, hencoops, and sky -lights. fThe 
ship too appeared to be settling down. The 
well was sounded, and ele\^eiii feet of water 
reported. Tlie order was then given to send 
a gang of hands to the pumps, and another 
to lighten the ship by thr(»wing overboard 
some of the ciirgo. It was found inipracti- 
Cftble to obey cithe]’ ooinmaud. The upper- 
most part of the cargo consisted of Cliiucso 
umbrellas, packed in cases that contained 
one lmndre<l each. Tliey were very light ; 
fuid, wdien ilirown overboard, were always 
again washed on deck. The ship tossed like 
a^log on tbe water ; and, iinding that we 
could not get rid of the cargo while tlie sea 
was continually pouring down the Jiatcli- 
ways, the order was iriven to desist. Men 
were not more snecc-ssliil at the pump!# 

I have before said tliat the bulwarks were 
waslied |)!irtia,IIy in board, and that the cabin 
fiu'iiitiue was sti'ewn over the deck. The 
boxes of umbiudlas adiled Uilk to the confused 
mass ; which formed ti wihl heap, shilling and 
3‘olling coTistanlly from siile to side ; swee])- 
ing the dock, and preventing any one from 
Blandiug on it. Nor could we, with all our 
efforts, got rid of the loail. The weights of 
it was so enormous, that it was dashed to 
and fro agJiinst the sides of the ship with the 
force of a battering-ram ; o]>eiiiiig the shi]) 
out so mucbjthat several articles fell flirough 
the deck, together ■with much water, 'J’liere 
were by this lime seventeen feet o£ ■water in 
the hold, and . the vessel -was quite un- 
manageable. The ci'cw w(ire powerless ; night 
gathered about us, and the dt'ck ran level 
with the sea. The chief officer told the ca,])- 
tain tliat he thought we must be going down. 
Tl'he crew' li.'ul for the last thi^y-six liours 
befin served only witli Ibe allowance of a 
coujihj of cabin biscuits and a ghiss of rum. 
As no fin* could be kcj)t .alight, wo were now 
again served with the same quantit} ; but 
Avliai we needed most w’as water. A very small 
su])ply had been on deck, .and wc dared not 
open the hatches to get more. 

.Ill this condition night overtook us. The 
wind howled, and the sea matle breaches over 
us. We had worked our strength' away, and 
were entirely Avorri out with fatigue. Hope 
was fast ebbing : the Lascar crow, huddled 
up close together under the topgallant- fore- 
sail, frantically called on Allah .and on 
Mahomet his proidiet to. come to their aid, 
and rescue them ; offering up also large quan- 
tities of incense to propitiate. Aft, under the 
poop deck, just abreast the stump of the raizen 
mast, were the captain and officers waiting 
their doom. Not a word was uttered ; every 
.inan*8 thoughts were with his home or 
with God. The second oiffeer had with him 


on board his yoangar i l^assenger ; 

and/or hours the two hiimttra, m hand in 
hand, exchanging roi’ely a fiw One 

murmured occasional regtots Tor "inis^spent 
years of his past life : the Other hjusheti him 
then with words of hope. They spoke toge- 
ther most about their mother. How nlany 
years of susiiense she would have * 0 bear, 
jvnd after all not hear of her two so B ; each 
saying to the other, ihai he could near His 
own i.ato quietly if he could he assured'of the 
other’s safety, that >io might take tidings 
home. I’hey^seemed to wish that one of therii 
should live, not for liis o^wn sake, but for the 
sake of their mother. 

Thus ])assed the night until two in the 
morning, when the typhoon had ivaehed*its 
utmost fnry. llain tell in tonviits, lightning 
fljished, thunder rolled eeaselessly, the wind 
yeeriiig round to all parts of tlie compass. 
At length the foremast — the only remain-- 
ing mast — broke in two places, the head 
going over one side, and the centre fall- 
ing over the other. 'J’he crew gave them- 
selves u)) as wholly lost, expecting to go 
do'wn <jvcry instant ; hut that which to us 
appeared tlie fiiiishiug disaster saved the 
vessel. Tn a few moments a sensible diffe- 
rence was felt in her motion, and she became 
much moi’e easy. Tlie mast floating a-hoad 
had become a kind of stop-wat(^r for the ship 
— it kept her bead to tlie wind, and bi*oke 
tlio force of the waves. 'I’hc ty]»hoon also 
was at last passing away ; so that by daylight 
[no sign of it remained but the turbulence of 
the writers, and even that was rapidly sub- 
1 siding. Tho.se of the crew wlio ■were capable 
(many were utterly exhausted) then set to 
I work to clear the decks of the enormous mass 
of hinibcr. That labour they got through by 
noonday, while gangs at tlie pumps were re- 
lieving oin? another every lionr. After three 
days and niglits of incessant labour the good 
hhij) was once more dry, and in tiff, ecu days ar- 
rived at Singapore, under jury-masts, in safety. 


LEAN.* 


Wounded sore was the youthful liiiiglit, • ,, 
Grandsou of Bran, at Kerloau light. 

In that bloody field by the wild sea-shore, 

Last of his race, was he wounded ^sore. 

• ballad corompmorati'S the great Battle of Kerloan 
ill tliK tenth cenUiry. Kerloan is a Kouill villnf^o 
Binia^cd on the coast of the country of Loon, one of tlie 
anciont divisions of Brittany. Kvan the Great then and 
tlieru rJiiillenf'er] the ram of the Nortli (Nunnsns). The 
illustrious Breton chief compelled them to nureat; hut 
tliey carried away many prisoners when they emlwirked; 
and, nnionir them, was a warrior named Bran, grandson of • 
an earl of the same name, who is often luenfloned in the 
Acts of Brittany. Near Kerloanfon tl!b sea-coast, them 
still exists .1 small village, whore most pitibiibly Bran was 
made prisoner. It may be uecuasar>' to aeU that Breton tra* 
di lions frequently represent tlie dead appearing in the form 
of birds, and that the love of country ami of h«'Tni'. is to tliis 
day a passionate fenlinp among tlie’Bretims. Bran, besides 
being a man’s name, signides also a crow in tiie Breton 
language. • 
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^ 'JDssftf idiil we i:)ay» though we won tliat dny ; ' 
'ittst WHS our dwrliiig— boiue far, far away. ® 

Borne o’er tl}f sea to a dungeon tower, 
‘Helpless he wept in the foeiimu’s power. 

'** Ooinrndes, }e triun>pli with mirth and cheer, 
While I lie wounded and I'.oart-sick here ! 

“ 0 hid tt messenger true for me, 

To h ar me ii letter across the sea.” 

A messenger true they brought him there, 

And the young knight warned him thus with cure 
c 

“ Lay now that dress of thine aside, 

And in beggar’s weeds tliy service liidc. 

**Aiid take my ring, iny ring of gold, 

And wrap it safe in some secret fold. 

- ** But, once at my mother’s castle gate, 

That ring will gain admittance slruight ; 

** And Of if she comes to ransom me, 

Tlien high let the white Ihig hoisted be ; 

But if she comes not — ah ! well-a-day ! 

The night-black Ilug at ^ic must display ! *’ 

II* 

When tlie messenger true to Leon came, * 

At sii])per sat the high-born dame ; 

With cups of gold and royal fare, 

And the harpers merrily harxiing there. 

“ I kneel to thee, right noble dame ; 

Tills ring will show Irum whom 1 came. 

" And he who gave me that same ring 
Bade me in haste tliis letter bring.” 

Oh ! harpers, harpers, cease your song ; 

^ The grief at my heart is sharp and strung. 

“ Why did they this from his mother liule ? 

In u dungeon lies my only pride ! 


What colopr her flag? 0 tell me tight ; 

Speak, warder^ speak 1 ia it blaek or white ? ** ' 

“ Sir knight, it is black, if I truly see ; ' ' 

By the embeib red 1 swear to thee.” 

When the dof ncast knight that answer heard, 

He i^ked no more, he spake no w’ord ; 

He turned to the wall his face so wan, 

And shook in the breath of tlie Mighty one ! 

IV. 

The lady’s foot scarce touched the sand 
Ere she cried to them upon the strand : 

“ Tell me who now has p.'iHsrd away ? I 

For whom is the deatli-bell t»>lling, say ?*’ ; j 

And a gray-hoirej man, Uiere standing by, |i 

To tlie high-born lady made ivply : jj 

• “A poor 3 'oiing knight, in prison Hniinoil, j! 

At the vesper hour liis freedom gained.” H 

Soon as these words the ohl man said, !|. 

Away to the tower she wildly sped, 

I Her hair all scattered, her liair so white, r 

I Streaming abroad uii tiic breeze of night. t 

I 

Wondering around her the townsfolk came, 

To gaze, as she passed, on the higli-hurn riarn > 

Wondering a lady so queenly to meet. 

As iirhaning she rushed up the long sleep sLLccit. 

And each asked anotlier, ns half in fear, 

“ '*Yhat laud docs she come from ? Wliat sticks she 
here ? ” 

At the foot of the lower, to the gaoler grim, 

She sobbed aloud, and she called on him ; 

“ Oh I open the gates ! (my son ! my son ! ) [ 

Oh ! open ^le gules ! (my only one !) ” I 


“ O quick, make ready a ship for me, 
This night 1 ’ll cross the stormy sou.” 


i.'i. 

The young Bran asked at morn next day, 
Asked from the bed whereon he lay : 


“ Look out DOW, warder, look well, I pray, 
See’stthou no ship that sails this way ? ” 

Sir knight^ I look ; but nought 1 spy, 
q Save the open sea, and the open sky.” 


Again, when the sun was high o’erhead, 

The young Bran asked from his weary bed : 

“Look out now, warder; look well, I pray, 
Bec'st thoii no sliiji that soils this way ? ” 


Sir knight, I look, but nought see there, w 
Save the white sea-birds lliat skim the air.” 

« 

f And at vesper hour, in sorer pain, 

The young Bran asked of him again . 


“ Lookcout once inorc ; look well, I pray, 
Sjtill see’st thou no ship tliat soils this wu} ? ” 

-Trhen the warder, cruel and false was he, 
Smiled as he spoke right wickedly : 

“ Yes, now, Sir knight, a ship 1 spy, 

Tossed by the billows against the sky.” 


They opened the gales , no word they sjiid : 
Before lier iliere her son lay dead. 

Ill her arum she took him so trndeih'. 

And laid her down — never more rose she ! 


On Kerloaii shore there stands a tree, 
lu that batlle-tield beside the sea ; 

An oak which lifted its lofty head 

When from Ewan the Great the Saxons fled. 

On that aged tree, when the moon shines bright. 
The birds they gather in flocks at night ; 

From North ond South, from East Hn<l West, 

The white sea-birds with blood- S 2 )ecked bi'east. 

And amidst them comes, over croaking low, 

With a young dark raven, an old gray crow* 

Wearily onward tliey flap their way, 

With drooping wings, soaked through with spray. 

As they had come from a far countrye, 

As they hud flown o’er a stormy sea. 

And the birds they sing so sweet and clear 
That the waves keep very still to bear. 

They all sing out in a merry tone. 

They all sing togetlier— save two alone. 






With mduntful voice, ever crbnking low, 

** 3iiig» hi^py birds L " says the old jray crow. • 

“ Blest little birds ! siug, for you may, 

You do T^ot (lie from home fta- owayc! ” 


A GREAT SCREW. • 

When Mr. Hargreaves rode into Sydney 
with a small piece ol* gold and quartz-rock 
^ in his pocket, Ik^ could scarcely liav(j under- 
' stood til at ho carried witli him that which 
; would not only change the destinies of the 
great Australian continent, hut likewise effect 
to a large extent a revolution in the commer- 
cial relations of the whole civilised world. 
And when, oii the first of May eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one— the very day on 
which our Great Exhibition in ITyde Park 
was ojicned — the (Governor of Mew Soutii 
Wales i>enncd his official sanction to the gold 
explorer’s further labours, neither of them 
can have pictured a tithe of the mighty 
results which were destined to originate ^^om 
that one epistle — j 

Wliiit great eveiita from trifling causes spring ! ' I 

Pew things of moment luwe had more iii- | 
significant beginnings tliaii the screw pro- 
peller for steam-ships ; ami few invt-iiyoiis ' 
are destined to produce more important bene- 
fits, more especially iii coimectioii with tlic 
great gold i*esults which have sprung frofti 
Mr. Hargreaves’s trifling nugget. The Aus- 
tralians can no more get on without the 
])oteut aid of the s<o*ew, tlmu tln'-v can do with- 
out cradles, dauij)crs, wide-awakes, (Rufrusey 
shirts, niul patent revolvers. The s(*rew will 
bring them wiLhiu a fifty-live days’ xum of 
home. The screw will drive their gold to the 
markets of Europe more safely and expedi- 
tiously than any otlier pro]j<‘]ler. The screw 
■W'ill enable llieir “made nun” to reacli the 
mother country without a gah^ or a fit of 
sea-sickness, by clieating boLli^the much 
dreaded Capes. The screw is, in fact, the 
Australians’ “coming m.-iehine.” 

Many of the iiKJst valuable scientific im- 
provements have been brought to liglit by 
unexpected agencies. Amongst the hundred 
and fifty patents which have heeu taken out 
ff>r various applications of tlic screw pro- 
peller, may be found, in addition to the 
names of engineers, machinists, ship;builders, 
and other ])rofessioual men, those of rope- 
makers, farniei’s, printers, wharfingers, mer- 
chants, soldiers, and noblemen ; and it is 
an undoubted- fact that tlie most valuable 
additions made to our stores of screw- 
knowledge, have come from men uneducated 
for, and unconnected with, any brancli of prac- 
tical engineering. Whilst machinists and 
.civil engineers had for fifty years failed to 
contrive any really practical a(laptatioJi of the 
screw for propulsion, the laurels of screw 
Bclence were won, first in seventeen hundred 
^ond ninety-four . by a merchant, and siuce, 


I in eighteen hundred and thirQMx, jdntljr % 
Ian fiiglish faimer and a Swedish mihtsiy 
officer. ' ‘ « 

The first attempt at screw propelling, which 
in any degree realised its object, was that of 
Mr. Lyttleton, a merchant of QoodmauVi Melds, 
it was, however, too rude and inefficient for 
practical piirf)oses, and was laid aside with 
scores of other useless projects which Saw 
the light between that period and the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six. One single 
exception to this arra'J' of failures is to be- 
found in the improvement of a Mr. Cumrne- 
row, also a merchant of Loudon ; who, in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, ])Iaced tlie 
screw between the stern of the ship and the 
rudder-post, a principle which has been since 
adhered to. 

Early in the si)riiig of eighteen huiulrcd 
and thirty-six, Mr. J. P. Smith, a farmer of 
Hendon, obtained a patent for a new screw 
ju’opeller ; and so well did he succeed, in 
working his first little model exhibited at 
the Adelaide Gallery, that he obtained 
assistance which enabled him to build and 
fit II]) a Ismail vessel of six tons. During the 
mouth of November of the following year, 
the screw- propelling farmer ventured out to 
sea ill his toy-ship ; and ])roceeded boldly . 
down Chamud, making excelhmt jirogress 
tlir(uigb a stormy sea, and dead against the 
wind. So coniphite was the triumph of the 
screw, that all the scicutitjc world were con- 
vinced ; and even the Admiralty found ears 
to listen. A larg(jr vessel was consecpieutly 
built, in wliich many of the naval authorities 
made experimental trips to sea and round 
the English coast ; with such success, that 
eventually Government tbrinally adopted the 
new prupeller, and laid down the J^tller oi 
eight hundred and eighty-eight tons, to l)e 
fitted with engines and a powerful and im- 
proved screw, liy this Jlimo an accident 
wliich happened to the first wooden model, 
demonstrated that a short sci'cw, with mu*- 
row fans, was better than a long screw with 
broad fans ; and the iron screw made for the 
Rattler was of a double thread, but of only 
one-sixth of a convolution. A year or two 
later, the principle was so completely esta-» 
blLshed in the royal dockyard.s, that twenty 
ships of war were fitted with auxiliary screw- 
power. 

While Smith had been thus active, Erics- 
son, a Swedish ollicer, had also laid before 
the authoritii^s a screw of a novel construc- 
tion ; but, however well this may have ^ 
been worked experimentally, the Govern- 
ment wore not at that time disposed to think 
favourably of the new propeller, and Ericsson 
carried his patent to the United •States, 
where he also improved on Stirlifig’s hot air 
engine, but only with partial su^jcess. The 
latest and most valuable advance in the con- 
struction of screw propellers, is that made by 
Ml*. Grifliths : which — by a modification oi 
the breadth of each section 6f the curved 







aJWrin^ the size nnd shape of the 
; centre, and not less by an inpifioas 

Ctolitrivauce fpr “ featheriiifir ** the blarlea, and 
' diminishing or increasing their pitch or sJojve 
At wiii — has greatly added to the value of 
' screw machinery. 

The merchant 'service and public oonipanies 
have equally availed themselves of the inven- 
tion ; and, at the present time, some of the 
largest ships afloat ore Berew-pro]:>elled. In- 
deed, so marked ai*e the advantageaof the screw 
over the i)addle, that fuere is little doubt but 
that the former will eventually be superseded, 
except in navigating shallow water ; and that 
a paddle steamer across the ocean will, twenty 
years hence, be as rare an object Jis a stage 
coach on the high roads of Brit-iin. 

Having thus sketclied the ]n’ogress of 
Screw Steam IMavigation, a short space will 
eufltce for an exphuiation of what this screjv 
ConMsts, how placed, and in what its great 
Advantages reaitle. The reader will )io doulit 
gli9,dly be sp.'U'cd a ti’eatise on the resist- 
ance of fluid bodies, on the true ]>itoh aiul 
disc of screw propel hirs, on positive and 
negative slip, or centrifugal action. It* may be 
enough to say, that the screw-propellers now 
most commonly in use arc what arc termed 
double-threaded, of about oiie-sixteenlh of a 
convolution ; in plainer language, they consist 
of two twisted iron blades fixed np(jn a. shaft 
revolving beneath the •water, at the stern. 
This shaft is surrounded by a stuffing-box 
with liemp packing, to keep the aperture in 
tile ship’s stern watertight ; its extremity is 
aet in a socket attached to tlie rudder-post. 
The screw itself rev<dves in that part of the 
Atom of the ship called the dcadwood, in 
which a suitably sized hole is cut to admit 
of its working. It is the thrust, or forward 
pressui'e of the blades, or sections of the 
screw threads, which is effective in propelling 
the ship. 

Numerous trials as to the relative qualities 
of the paddle and the scjrew have resulted in 
a most complete demonstration of the snj»e- 
riority of the latter as an auxiliary power to 
vessels under canvas. For long sea-voyages 
in which calms, light airs, or fail* breeze.s are 
'looked for, a screw ship of fifteen hun- 
dred tons and three hundred luu’se power, 
would he preferable in point of H]K‘cd jukI 
economical working to a paddle .steamer of 
the same size and of three times the horse 
power. It h.Ms been clearly shown tliat a screw 
etetuner luaklfe as much ■w'ay under 'c,anvas 
^imd with Inilf steam on, as without sails and 
• with her whole steam power apj)lied. Indeed, 
wherever sails can be used at Jill, tlie advan- 
tngAsi of the scj'ow a])pear most clearly : even 
ixt feailif/g eloso*)ianl\ d to the wind, a vessel 
W the aid of the screw may be propelie<i four 
l^ots, whea previously only making one knot 
Vm hour. 

■ Eacperiraenfc has demoiial rated that an 
, auxiliary screw-power sufiicient to j)ropel a 
' ship' not more^thon a mile or a mile and 


half an hour, when brought to the aid cf. 
sails, has Hn reality adOed three or 
miles an hour to her speed. This is accounted 
for in the« following manner : — when . tjhe 
vessel is propelled by canvas alone, and 
at a low i^te of sailing, the wind quickljr 
rebounds from the sails, and forms a sort 
of eddy or dead air in tlieir rear, which acts 
to an extent advei-sely ; for the sails do not 
receive nearly the whole advantage of the. 
breeze ; but, the moment more speed is im- 
parted by auxiliary power, the sails retain 
the wIimI longer, having more of it, and there 
is not i he same degree of rebound. In like’ 
manner the sails assist the action of the 
screw, by enabling it to work upon a larger 
surface of water, and so extend its power. 

It is cvitlent, therefore, tluit except in 
ninning against, a head gale, the sc3'ew-pro- 
pelled shi]) must have ilie advantage. In 
regard to the original cost autl working the 
two kinds of steamers, there is an enormous 
difference. Calculations show tliat the rela- 
tive txpen.se of the three classes of ships is 
as nine for paddle-steamcrs, to four for Bail- 
ing-vessels and three for auxiliary screw- 
dii]>s. 

Looking to iUase advantages, it is highly 
interesting to examine in wlntt direction 
screjv sl.eaniers fitted on the auxiliary prin- 
ciple, are most likely to prove of the greatest 
utility. 

‘^It wa.s a happy circumstance tliat, coeval 
wilh the extension of the British possessions 
ill that nK).st remote part of the earth, the 
great .soutli land of Australia, the screw 
pi'inciple .should have been brought forward 
as a means of economising the use of fuel. 
By any of the routes to the colonies of Aus- 
tralia, the voyage, out and home, of a sailing 
A't‘ssel has been to the present time a most 
tedious and unpleasant affair. It is true 
I there 'arc Marco Polos, and Flying Dragons, 
and Sovereigns of the Seas which have made 
rapid j)assrgea with .sails alone ; but we 
all know what the old .adage tells ns .about 
one swallow not maldug a summer. An 
aver.ag(' taken from tlie voyage.s of .six hun- 
dred vessels, out and home, in ’thirty-nine 
;iud ’forty-nine, gives one hundred and ihirty- 
fom* days .as the outward run in the former 
yejir, and one hiiiulred and nineteen days for 
the latter ; whiJ.st, for the iiomewai*d voyage, 
they were one hundred and fifty-one and one 
hundred and twenty-eight days. In ’forty- 
nine, the longest passage made to Port Philip 
was one hundred and eighty-six days; the 
shortest, one hundred .and one days. 

This is tedious work ; knocking about in 
calms, gales of wind, and adverse breezes, 
during those • one hundred and oighfcy- 
six day.H, with the biscuit green and wormy,^ 
and the water looking like bail poa-eonp, 
smelling of stale rum casks and tasting of 
logwood and rusty nails. StUl it did not 
luucii .signify when emigrants were few ; when 
the home ward-haund with fortunes 'wera still 






fewer ruBdvken tbeigtseaife bfilk ofw oeirffoes 

if^^tuose QOlkntne&^Qons}sl;^d of w%ol, tallow, 
copperK^jre, Th© golden dream of Har- 
^a;ir©8 m eiglitoen hundred and iifty-one, hiis 
heeoine a splendid reality in eight^n hundred 
and fifty-three ; and a communi^, suddenly 
ccm verted front shepherds, shopkeepers 4and 
convicts, to capitalists, landholdei-s, and 
bankers^ demands some more rapid means of 
Communicating wiUi Kui'ope than the collier- 
craft hitherto employed in the trade to Aus- 
tralia. 

Two ycara ago a Committee of the House 
of Commons made an inquiry and published 
a report upon the subject of comniuuicalion 
with tlie Australian colonies. Three routes 
were pro|>€sed to the committee, and evi- 
dence adduced on behidf of them all These 
consisted of — ^first, the present overland route 
to India, with a bj*aiicli line of stcamere to 
ply between Singapore and Sydney ; sticondly, 
direct coiumuiiication with the colonies by way 
of Uie Cape of Good Hope ; and thirdly, a line 
proposed by a new steam-packet coiit|'any, 
to rnn more directly than either ot the 
other routes, across the isthmus of Panama, 
across the Pacific Ocean hy way of !New 
Zealand to Sydney and Melbourne. The two 
former were adopted by the Govornment 
aiitUonties for the mail service ; nevertheless, 
so convinced were tlio projoctors of the 
Australian Pacitic Mail Steam- Racket (Com- 
pany of the superiority of the Panama lifte, 
that a fleet of six iron steam -ships of two 
thousand tons aud fitted witli powerful screw 
engines were at once laid down. Two of them 
are already launched. * 

The Cape and India lines have beem working 
for some time, and tlie result of their oj)era- 
tions furnishes the best answer to any specu- 
lations on the subject as far as sjajetl is 
concerned. By w^ay of Siiiga])ore tlie mail 
contract to Sydney has been j)erJ'orrued in 
eighty-three days, .and homewards it luisbeen 
acconijilished in eighty-nine ubmI eighty-six 
days. The Cape contract h;vs been still more 
nnfoi’tunate, Uie ships in tliat service li.aviijg 
occupied between ninety-four and one hun- 
dred and t.wenty days outwards ; and, on the 
homewanl run, something more. The above 
work luuii been performed by puddle stcamere, 
and certainly ofiers no advantages over .some 
of the improved sailing vessels wliieh now 
make the run in eighty to ninety days. 

Although it is thus sliowii that tiie Penin- 
eidar and Oriental Company’s vessels have 
failed in opening a rapid communication with 
the son them aud eastern j>orts of Australifi, 
they have unquestionably achieved great suc- 
cess on the Indian line : what they have 
performed on the Suez route to Calcutta, the 
Australian Pacific Company will in a few 
.more months accomplish by means of the 
* isthmus of Panama and the Pacific, for Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, 

By no means the least important feature in 
new route is. the existence of extensive I 


coal-fiel^. in New 'Wales and New 

Zealand ; existing if* expressly to farther 
the gre:it scheme which is now being matured 
of encircling the world with a*ohain of iron 
and steam. Ijookiug at the relative positions 
of Australia, Panama, and Enj^land, it c^not 
fail to lie evident Hiat no djiiiculty will be 
experienced in keeping up a regular monthly 
and even fortnightly communiciition,. in about 
forty-five days. Time is the one great con-' 
side ration in all business iraiisactious, and it . 
is diliicult to over-estimate the effects of 
thus bringing our friends in the golden 
colonies so near home ;i8 to enable us to 
receive replies to our letters in something 
over a liundred days, or in ksss time than 
it now i-equires to convey a letter outwards 
by some of the steamers by way of the Cape. 
The accomplishment of this must constitute 
tjie Piidfic route the great ])ost-voad to 
Australia — the highway for passengers, as 
well as the main gold channel theuco to 
this country.* The ^Australian merchants 
will economise a large sum annually by 
the saving of interest on tlie value of the 
gold sent by this line — ^the result of bringing 
it home in fifty-five days, instead of eighty 
or ninety <1ays as at present. This saving 
uj)on only Indf the yield of the Australian 
gold-fields would amount to a very consideiv 
able sum ; thus verifying the axiom, that 
“ Time is money.” 

From Southampton to the Atlantic side of 
the P.amima isthmus, the service will be x>©r- 
formcii by the Iloyal Mail Steam-packet 
Gomjiauy, which is now building five new 
vesjiiels of gre.at speed and accommodation. 
'J'hey are intended to ply in connexion with 
tlie shij)s already running to the West Indies. 
Arrived at Panama, the outward-bound 
traveller wall fiiul a railway ready, with all 
its appliances, to whisk him off across the 
narrow band of earth ^fortj'-niiic miles in 
breadth) w'liich separates the two great 
waiters of the world. This line will he opened 
for traffic early in the ensuing yeai‘, twenty 
miles of it being already in operation, and 
steam will thus sink the distiiuco into utter 
insignificance. 

Tlie shoriue.ss of this route is however, ni^ 
its only recommendation. The fair win^, 
the placid seii, the beautiful climate, all point 
to it as one that will be traversed in far 
more comfort and bodily enjoymqjit tlian any 
other. From Januaiy to December an un- 
ceasiffg monsoon wind blows across the South 
Pacific, always available, and, for auxiliary 
screw steamers, the finest breeze that could 
prevail. This would indeed appear to be 
the best field in which the many advantages 
of Screw Steam Navigation could lie shown. ' 
With .'in eight knot breeSe alfd all canvas 
spread, the Black Swan or tl^ Emu iron 
steamers, aided by half steam power, may 
bound across that unruffled ocean, with a. 

♦ See “ Short Cuts Across tho Gloho.”— llOaseSwld 
Words, Tok I. p. OB, • 
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^ iq^teializing the flight of their Imng name- them froliofengitt legkttus, like imps let . 
sab^ aoroee the great Auetralifem praiiFiea^ for mhichieS'. As the^^atmoc^ere weJa alhSUid^''^ < 
tliiR (lejightiul region which encliaiited thicker than 1 liked, I dfd not that mortlw'*^ 
the earliest hliiglish and French navigators: go up to eea how things looked at the 
it was here the adventurons Cook spent I went back to pay a visit to the SynjSjldH 
. many weeks of his ocean life : and it was and ascertain what could be done to 
from this part of the Pacific that the author thens * 

of Typee and Omoo drew tbe materials for Trouble of this kind Oomes upon Capri ' 
j bis interesting tales. once in every throe or four years ; but therh“^ 

I For tbe return voyage, winds, nearly as has been no swarm so mat as the present ^ 

I fevourable, are to be found by steering wt‘ll since the great plague of locusts twenty years ' 

. to the southward for*- a short time after ago. “ That, indeecV’myinformant said, •* was 
leaving the Australian continent. In tliesc awful. They climbed our walls, got into our 
latitudes westerly breezes blow for a great houses and churches, crawled over the altars, 

I part of the year, which will not fail to carry ate up the entire harvest ; and who can say 
a vessel to the South American cosist in fair what else might have happened if it had not 
I weather. A screw vessel need not make the been for Saint Antonio 1 Some missionary 
I American coast ; but, hy steering towards the priests were then among us, and they ordained 
north, when within a certain distance of land, a bolcinn procession of women ; they were all 
the Isthmus of Panama will be easily made^* to walk with tiieir hair loose about their 
It should be borne in mind that, during the shoulders, and the priests in front carrying 
whele voyage, there is one continuous summer the image of the saint. Before tlie proces- 
breeze and summer sky 4 not a cloud dims llie sion was over, a strong east wind came and 
bright blue of the tropical liorizon ; the unruly blew a*il the locusts into the sea, just over the 
wave seldom troubles the face of the well- lUiio (Irotto. Ah, Signor, Saint Antonio is 
named Ptociflc. By this route the passengers very powerful ! ’* 

need fear no storms ; no heavy squalls of wind Ilepuit having been formally made to the 

or I'ain ; no nnjdeasant motion of tlie ship. Syndic, liis exccllcney, in true otlicial style, 
The terrors of the much dreaded “Oape of ordered a bag of the devastators to be col- 
‘ Storms ” arc escaped equally with the pierc- lected and sent off to the sub-in t on dant, who 
I ing cold of Cape Horn m a voyage which the lesidcs at Castellamare, in order that he 
, moat delicate and nervous may uudertake might aseeitaiii wlietlier indeed they were 
without fear or inconvenience. really locusts. ITutil that i>oint was oflicially 

1 Whether the great ship-canal which is decided, the Syndic could disbuise none of 
' * promised to connect tbe Atlantic and Pacitic the public money to arrest the placuie ; which 
I Oceanswillbcrealised, or whether the Panama was of course sju’cading meantime with the 
I railway continue to be the means of transit steadiness ol‘ a ])raiiie-lire ovei the woods 
, uoross the Isthmus, will not affect the certain and fields. The gram was being bitten oiT 
' and speedy success of the “gre.at screw” imclei the ear as cleanly as though cut by 
question in a region which, of all others, scissors ; lji:-trees were stnpjicd mul liarkeci. 
appears to be the best adapted to a moile Our messenger reaehed Castellamai'e aftei* 


CHIPS. 


A LOCUST HUNT. 


of propelling shijis, which is at once econo- business how is. The deputy was on joying his 
micol, I'ajiid, and agr^eeable. evening leisure, ami could speak with nobody. 

, - - ■ - ■ On the next day, however, the Syndic of 

n IT T -n o Anacapii, hating obtained the n‘qui8ite per- 

CHIPS. mission, nttiiehed a placard to the walls ot his 

house, olTermg a reward for the capture of 

A LOCUST HUNT. lucusts at tlie rate of about a jienny for a 

I I WAS quietly at work at Capri one day pound. All tlic idle population of tlio iliatrict 

|( lafjb August in my study, labouring to instantly became busy, and went out locust- 

I breathe as well as the great heat would let hunting in }iartics ot five or six, with sacks 
j ""me, when a wild-looking youth rushed in to and sheds. A sheet held by a man at each 
, me from Anacanri, with news that the locusts comer being lifted up like a wall across the 

• were come. The rlisease of the vines had i>ath of the, invaders, one or two people with 

• already caused great loss, and now there were blooms beat the bushes and swept the earth, 

^ the locusts eating up the harvest. A /Jreat causing the di.stiirbed locusts to fly on until 

part of Anacapri, said the youth, is as bare as the sheet was black with them. Then it was 
if a fire had swej>t across it. The invaders quickly doubled up, the insects were scraped 

• had already got over the brow of the moun- from it into a sack, and pre]>aratious were 

I tain, and were in the woods below. Would made for the taking, in the same way, of 
*I go out aad see them I ( V'rtainly I would. another batch. A locust-hunter tells me that 
As we appfoacHed their advanced guard he is earning at his work sixteenpence a-day ; 

I under cover of a low wood, we could hear the sixpence a-day lieyond his usual wages. I am 
incessant click-click of the nicmy, and every told also, by the parish priest of Anacapri, 


incessant click-click of the nicmy, and every told 


by the purisli priest of Anacapri, 


now and then we were fallen upon by locust that in a few days the whole body of hunters 
scouts, that dashed against our mces or clung in that small district has taken upward df 
to our pantaloons. As we proceeded wo found twenty hundredweights; but he remembdm 
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04e, i^Mkou in which there wereVis many 
ta^<itt a single momiog. 

reward for captured locnets^s not paid 
nntn they are dead and buried. . Dead and 
ijujiburied they soon putrefy unde# a hot sun, 
and breed pestifence. There is a point, inithe 
isiaoid called Monte Solano, about eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Thither the locusts are all taken after they 
■ have been soaked in boiling water ; and haying 
in that way killed them by the sackful, in a 
deep pit they bury them. 

ETERNAL TAMPS. 

When we liear the word Lamp, wc in- 
voluntarily recall that beloved lamp of our 
chiUliiood, burning in the secret mountain- 
cavern, and throwing its magic radiance 
over BO many of our winter nights — the 
Wonderful Liuup of Aladdiu ; or wo enter 
in imagination the chapel of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, where the many golden* md 
jewelled luminaries, presents from kings and 
emperors, hang like low alar^ within tlndr 
own rich twilight ; or we think of tlie lamps 
borne befoie the bride and bridegioum in 
ancient Judea, like the toich of 11} men at 
the woddiugB of old (Ireece and I?omc — <^r of 
those seven crystal vessels of supernatural 
llame wliieh St, Ueoige found in the enchanted 
castle, and which he extinguidhed by meafis 
of cl goblet of precious liquor, to the instan- 
taneous and utter destruction of that ])alnce 
of illusions. By the help of the sjuiie word, 
moreover, we can, if it so pleases ns, jieifetiate 
into that mosque in the city of Fez, where 
nine hundred brazen lamps are said to 
burn every night ; or can travel into the 
oliscure anticpiity of Eg}pt (the native coun- 
liy of tli(se artificial illmniiiatoio, as some 
tliiuk), and be present at that Eeast <if Uiraps 
there Jicld annually, acconling, as Herodotus 
reporth. Our ju'esent business, 4iowcver, is 
not with any of these ; but rather with that 
bright conbuinmatc flower ” of all lamps — the 
lamp wliich burns perpetually, 

Thoio are two kinds of Eternal Lanips — 
one which is said to be found iu tombs ; and 
one which the llosicrucians and other mystical 
pliilosophers conceived they could make, and 
wliich was to be of use to them in their 
scientific experiments. Of the former kind 
we hear more frequently and haVe fuller 
accounts, than of the latter. The iioct Cowley, 
in a note on this subject, expreHses an opinion 
that the idea of sepulchral lamps came from 
the East, “ where there was such infinite 
expense and curiosity bestowed upon sepul- 
chres.** Be this as it may, it is chiefly in con- 
nexion with ancient Roman tombs that we 
rejid of the discovery of Eternal Lamps. 
Aoeorfllng to the belief once eutei-tained, the 
Honixans placed these lights in the mauso- 
leums of tlieir friends and relations, as a 
mar^ of hpnour : here it was asserted they 
oontinueiT burning without any waste, and 


in dtfflance of ardinary oatuval laws, ns long 
as the air was excluded from them; but, 
immediately upon the opening of the tomb^ 
the rare and apparently supernatural flame 
was extinguished. This circumstanoe fur- 
nished Cowley with a simile in descrihing 
the violent death of Ammon by the hand of 
Jonathan : i 

'Twixt his right ribs deep pierced the fnrious bladis, 
And open'd wide those secret vessels where ’ 

Life’s light goes out when first they let in air. 

It is afflmed that, about tlie middle of the 
sixteenth century, during the pontificate oc 
Paul III., an ancient tomb was discuvered in 
the Via Appia ; which, from an inscriptitot 
upon it, was Hupposed to be the burial-place 
of Cicero's daughter Tullia. Jn this Bepulchre 
found the body of a woman, with her hair 
done up in tresses, and tied with a golden 
threa<l ; also a lighted lamp, which, if the 
story were true, must diave been burning for 
at least one thousand fivo hundred and fifty 
years. But this admirable speotaole did not 
last long. The contents of the mausoleum 
were no soon^ r influenced by the exterior air, 
than the light extinguished itself; and the 
body — fading like a ghost before the eyes of, 
the beholders — fell into a heap of formless 
dust. 

Between four and five centuries previous to 
this, a l.im]), which had been burning for a 
still longer period, is said to have been 
uncai tiled in a tomb supposed to contain 
tlio body of Pallas, the son of Evander, 
mculioned by Yirgil. It must have been 
lying there for above two thousand two 
hundred years. A countryman in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, happening to dig a 
little d<>eper than usual iu his field, came U[>on 
the body of a man taller than the city wall, 
and enclosed in a stone coffin with an inscrip- 
tion establishing the identity of tlie corpse* 
An immense g.ish, nieasuring four f«*et and a 
half, was in the middle of the breast — the 
very gabh inflicted by the sj)ear of Tumus ; 
and over the head there was a buniing lamp. 
William of Malmesbury, whose liistory oou- 
taiiis an account of this matter, says that th# 
lamp was constructed by magical art ; so 
that no violent blast, no diijiping of we^r, 
could extinguish it While many were lost 
in admiration at this, one person (i^ there are 
always somo people expert in miaoliief) made 
ail a 4 >&i'ture beneath the flame with an iron 
style, wliich introducing the air, the light 
vanibhed.” Some days afterwards, “ the body,* 
being drenched with the drip of the eves, ac- 
knowledged the corruption common to mortals ; 
the skin and the nerves dissolvingA* Con- 
sidciiug that Pallas is a sdlnew^at doubtful 
historical character, aud that th^e are good* 
reasons for believing that men taJler than city 
walls have never existed, it is perhaps unne- 
cessary to add that it would be exercising no 
great amount of scepticism to discredit thiB 
narrative, Eternal Lamp and ail. 
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Latin writer who lired in first 
eoivtary of the Chnstum era, tells us that a 
light was ib^ind in a tomb, which had burnt 
there abore fifteen centuries, and which feli 
into duet in the hands of those who took it up 
It is said that several of these lamps have 
been discovered in tlie territory of Viterbo in 
Italy; of which that of Olybiua Maximus ot 
Padua is the most celebrated. This had re- 
mained burning for fifteen hundred years — 
which, by the bye, appeal's to be the favourite 
allotment of time in these matters. Two 
phials, one of gold, the other of silver, both 
filled with an admirably clear liquor nou- 
rished, without any sensible diminution, a 
lamp jfiaced between them, or, as some say, 
under them. But whether this, like the others, 
e(cpured “when first they let in air,” depo- 
nent sayetli not. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of Italy ; but 
it appears that our own country has had the 
honour of pi’oducing.these phenomena. “ It 
is reported,” says Bailey in his English dic- 
tionary (J73(>), “tliat, at the dissol\ition ot 
monasteries, in the time of King TTeiu*y VIII., 
there was a lamp found that hud tlien burnt 
in a tomb from aliout three hundred y^oars 
after Christ, which was near twelve hundred 
years. — Two of these subterranean Limp^,” he 
adds, “are to be seen in the Museum of 
Barities at Leyden in Holland.” Ikirities 
indeed ! But did they continue to bum in the 
Museum ? or had their eternity come to 
an end ? 

The existence of these stories probably sug- 
gested an image to Shakspeare's mind in that 
solemn a<ldres$ of PerK'leh over ihc supposed 
dead body of his queen, which he is about to 
consign to the ocean ; — 

UTliere, for a monument upon tliy bones, 

A.ud age-remaining lamps, tlie belching >>hnle 
And bumming wa^er must u'erwbelui iliy roipsc, 
Lying with simple sbelb. Art ///., fSt 1. 

Spenser also has an Eternal Lamp — not, 
however, in connexion with death, but with a 
wedding: — 

Bis owne two hands the holy knotls did liiiitt, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 

Ills owne two hands, fur such a tiinie roost liu, 
The housliiig fire * did kindle and provide. 

And holy water thereon spniickled wide ; 

At wbudi the bushy teade f a grooroe did light, 

And suciVd biinp m secret clianiber hide, 

Where it slmuid not be quenched day uor*?jjgbl, 
For feare of evil fates, bat buiiien ever hiigln. 

I Book 7., c, 12., V. 5 

TJpton says that Spenser here “seems to allude 
to th((f mystical meaning of the Wise Virgins’ 
lagpl^ an the parable, which, like the typical 
in Lerit. vrt, la, ‘shall ever *bc burning 
A mn the altar ’ of love ; ‘ shall m^ver go out.’ ” 
it ougnt to have been adiled, that in this 
case jBpeeial directions are given that tiiefire 
shall be supplied with fuel. 


* SaemDCtttal fire. j Torch. 


VToul^ the reader like ^to know t|us 
positions Eternal Lampa We are « 

session of two or three recipes, which wa * 
not mind* imparting to him. Aocordi]||| W 
some authorities tliey are made of the oUmM 
of|gold, resolved by art injbo a liquid auVr 
stance. That is one way. Oil of gold is m 
doubt obtainable at any chemist’s shop ; ^ 
not, write to some friend or relation at the 
Australian or Californian diggings. Another 
method has been set forth, from personal en'* , 
periment, by Trilhemins, a learned Oeeman ’ 
ecclesiastic of the fifteenth century. He 
.assures ns that he had himself made an oil ot 
flower of brimstone, borax, and spirit of wine, 
which burnt many years without wasting. 
It does not apjiear, hoviever, that it would 
burn an indefinite number of yefirs ; so that, 
after all, this was not an Eteimal Lamp. 
Athanasius Kircher, a pliilo.‘^ophical German 
Jesuit who lived about two hundred years 
ago, :uk1 who has written a great deal on the 
suby'ot of lamps, speaks of a w'ay to reduce 
the flame back into wax, so as to keep up a 
perpetual supply ; which would certainly be 
economical. The incr Jisiimable wick is to be 
of asbestos. And here it may be remarked 
that lumps w'ith asbestos wicks have in fact 
been made ; which, as far as tlie wicks tUexn- 
selles wore concerned, have had some appear- 
ance of immortality. Tliat this singular 
mineral has the power of resisting the action 
of fire is perfectly wtll known ; although it is 
probable ihat^ome sllghL iiiminulion in weight 
doe.sieally take place, wliieli would necessarily 
end Kt length in the destruction of the sub- 
stance. The same auUior mentions a chemical 
pi(*paration of gold, which is tlu rehy rea- 
dcied spongy, is called Sakimaiidei's wool, and 
which he also recummeuds .is a inalcrial for 
wicks, fc'ortunio Lietdo, a Genoese physician 
of the scveiiteeiiLh cent iiry, who strenuously 
contended for the possibility of Etemal Lamp% 
say s, that Jljhe ancients iiad a secret of luakii^ 
.an inconsumable oil. i>r of consli'iicting their 
lamps in such a muniier that, os they burned, 
the smoke (‘ondeused insensibly, ami resolved 
itself into oil again. This looks like an anti* 
cipatlou of liiose modem stoves which con- 
sume their own smoke, ami by means of 
which, aJid Lord Palmerston’s we may 
hope to see the air of JiOiidon purified. Liccti> 
contends that the e\ei lasting fires burning on 
the altars of some of the pagan divmitieft 
were of the same nature as Eternal Lamps ; 
but it is well known that thene fires were 
sedulously maintained by their appointed 
guardians, and that the ))uuisLiment of death 
was ordained for letting them expire. 

Our countryman, Eriar Bacon, believed in, 
the jmssihility of making lam]M that should 
burn fur ever ; and even the scientific J )r. Flott. 
who died us late as the year one thousom 
six hundred and ninety ' six, entertained the 
same ofiiiiion. He proposed asbestos ito the 
mateii^ for the wick. Indeed he conoeivisci 
that to be the only possible sabstidtee ipr the 


MnniK^, akd tliat its failare wou}d % a pc^of 
tw S'opetual Lamps sjre together 
MibdchiUii^ or that tbe aiMsients them 

ivitilw>ut oricluu For the fluid wpich is to 


oupnoirt the lifts of the flame, ha suggested 
jsapntba, or liquid bitumen, which will bf m 
wHboirt a wick ; and thought that a trial 
might be made of the bitumen spritiging ipto 
the fsoal mines at Pitchford, in Shropshiie. 
YhiS is in fact a shrewd guess in the diiection 
of gas lamps ; though the gas-contractors will 
tell you that for a perpetual light there must 
a perpetual supply. It is quite certain, 
however, that a species of illumination may 
be produced which will continue tor a great 
length of time without any fresh maferial 
for combustion. In a book of chemical and 
other scienlitic experiments, printed not many 
years ago, we And the following direciioiiH 
for making a lamp that will burn twelve 
months without rei)lenifihing : — ** Take u 
stick of pho8i)horus, and put it into a birgo 
dry phial, not corked, and it will ntPo*! a 
light siiflicient to diHcorn any object in a 
room when held near it, and will coutiiiuu 
luminous appearance tor more tlian twelve 
moTiths.” it is ])OHaib]e that,tl»e ItoKicrueian 
plillosophers possessed some such knowledge 
as this, and bo deluded their more ignorant 
contemporaries. • 

On the sceptical side of the <|ueslion, 
Ottario Ferrari, who lived in the sanie cei^ 
ntry with Liceto, wnde a work, print<*d at 
Padua in sixteen hundred and eighty-five, 
eniitleil Inssertatio de Veteruiu Lucernis 
Sermlchralibus. Jn this treatise ho contends, 
*‘tnat the use of sejiulchral lamps cauiKit Ik, 
of such standing in Italy as is pi ct ended; 
because they used to bum their dtad, and 
jputthc ashes in unis ot buch narrow necks 
that a lamp could not be got into thi in/’ lie 
then endeavours to prove that tlioro cannot 
bea perf>etuid flame either by means of the 
oil or wick. ^ 

The best mode, as it seems to us, of account- 
ing for the jdjenomciion, has been put ioi-tb in 
the Ana of Vigiieul Marville wliere we fintl 
the following : — “ It hapijeiis frequently, w hen 
anticjuarians are in.specling by toi cli-lu'lit old 
sepulchres which they have opened, iliat thick 
yapours, produced by deconqiosilion ol ihe 
bodioe, become ignited at the approach of the 
flame, to the great astonislimeut of tiie 
jMtiteudanta, who have more than onct- shouted 
Ik mmcle. This sudden effect is quite natural ; 
but it has occasioned the belief that these 
flames proceed from Perpetual Lamps.” At 
ihe same time extinguished lamps may really 
have been discovered, which, of course would 
aid the delusion. 

Boseuci'autz, the supposed founder of the 
Boilicnician sect, is said to have iua<1e an 
Uternai Lamp, wliich was discovered some 
spears after his death in a subterranean vault 
wh«ce be lay buried. This story (which is a 
Qf improved edition of the Wends re- 
va the alleged burial-places of Tullia and 


Palls|) is thus related in mnalmr .three htm- 
dred and seventy-nine of A’ddiBon’s Spectator: 
— “ A certain jiersoD, baying ocKleioa to dig 
somewhat deep in the ground, JEoet with a 
small door having a wall on each side of it* 
His curiosity, and the hopes of flndkog aonie 
hidden treasure, soon prompted him to force 
open the door. He was immediately surprised 
by a sudden bl.aze of light, and discovered a 
very fair vault. At the upper cud of it was 
a statue of a man in jiriuuur, sitting by a 
table and leaning on bis left arm. H^eld a 
truncheon iu his right hand, and had a lamp 
burning before him. The man bad no sooner 
set one foot witliin Uio vault, than the statue 
erected itself from its leaning posture, stood 
h«dl upright, and upon the fellow’s advancing 
another step, lifted up the truncheon in his 
right hand. The man still ventured a third 
blip ; when the statue with a furious blow 
broke the ]am}> into a thousand pieces, and left 
his guest in a sudden darkness. Upon the 
report of this adv( nture, the country people 
soon came with lights to the bcpulchre, and 
discovered that the statue, whi<m was made 
of brass, wa^^ nothing more than a piece of 
clock-work ; that the floor of ihe vault was 
ail loose, and underlaid with several spring 
wliich, upon any man’s enteiing, naturally • 
jirodiicod tlm which had happened. Bosi- 
cruclus, say his disciph‘.s, made use of this 
method to show ihe vorld that he had re- 
iiivtnied the ever-burning lamps of the 
alien nts; though he was resolved uo one 
should reap any advauiage from the dis- 
WAerj.” An edition of the Spectator, pub- 
libiicd by the Tonsons in soventcen hundred 
and sixly-seven has a frontispiece by Iluy- 
inan. illustrative ot tlii-s story. The statue in 
armour stands witli tiie uphltcd truncheon — 
the mysterious lamp hangs by long chains 
from till* sullen vault — the recumbent figure 
on the tomb sleeps in wliHe repose beneath 
the enclianteil radiance — the jx‘r8fjective of 
heavy ju'chcs recede into the gloom — the 
sepuiohral uiii is seen in a niche overhead— 
anu the scared man cnieis at the doorway. 

In Uuitim’K Anatom V of Melancholy a 
lamp is mentioned which is to huru aa ioi^ 
as the man with whom it hu.s a certai? 
mystical connei'tiou coutiiuies to live. This 
lamp (according to Luigravius, a disoiple of 
Paracelsus, from whom Lui’tou quotes) is to 
l»c made of mans blood ; which, (hemically 
prepas^Ml forty liays, and afterwards kept in 
a gJasH, sh dl show all the accidents of this 
life : it the lamp hum brightly, then the man • 
is cheeitul and iiealthy in mind and body ; if, 
on the other hand, he from whom the blood is 
taken l>e melaucholic or a s^Kiiidtlirift^theu it 
will burn dimly, and flickes iu ,|.he socket; 
and — most wonderful of all — it goes out 
when be dies. A lamp is dcscribi^l In the old 
romance of “Virgiliua,” a singular chronicle 
of (he magical feats and works of sufierhu- 
miui science, attributed by tlic piidiUe ages to 
Virgil the poet The story Is worth quoting 





8^ l^njrth, rt really j^^rand fiction, an^ as a 
fisSre siTeriniyn of old l^^lish. <* For profit of 
the cominnu people/* says the history, 


^ For profit of 


^‘■Virgilins on a great mighty marble pillar did 
make a bri<lge that came up to the palace ; 
that palace and the pillar stood in the mid of 
Borne ; and upon this pillar made he a lamp 
of glass that nlway burned ■without going 
out, and nobody might put it out ; and this 
lamp lightened over all the city of Borne from 
one corner to the otfer, and there ivas not so 
little a street but it gave sueU light that it 
seemed two torches tliere Irui stand ; and 
upon the "walls of the palace m ulc he a metal 
man that held in his liand a metal bow that 
pointed ever upon the lamp for to shoot it out, 
but alway burned the lamp, and gave light 
over all Borne. And upon a time weni the 
burg ;esses’ daughters to play in the j^ahyo, 
and ueheld the metal man ; and one ot them 
usfeed, ill sjioit, why ho shot not; and then 
she came to the man, and with her hand 
touched the bow, and then the bolt tlow out, 
and brake the lamp that VirgilLin made; 
and it ■\eaa Vonder that the maidtn Avent not 
out of her mind tor the gi*cat fear she had, 
and also the other Imigosses’ daughters that 
were in her conijiany, of the great htioke that 
it gave when it liit the lamp, < 111(1 when they 
aaw the metal man so swiftly run his w'ay ; 
and never after was he no more seen. And 
this foresaul lamp was abiding burning after 
the death of Virgilms by the space ol three 
hundred y*^ai*s or moie,” 

After all, to what doe^ an Eteraal Lamp 
amount, even on the showing ot its bolieveis f 
Merely to •'rjinethiiig whos(» perpetuity is 
leased uj>on cliance, and which accident or 
misOhief nfay at arn time bring to a sudden 
and final stoj). 

OLD SETTLJBIIS OF TENNi:SSEE. 

The western settler in America of the pre- 
sent day is not remarkable for polish, 'J'he 
west end of the world is much less lefined 
than the west end of London. Yet the 
d'weilers in the back settlements now, are in 
, a high condition of refinement compaied with 
then primogenitors. 

We are never tired of drawing compaii- 
sous between the comfoi*ts and advantages 
possessed, by civilised men as they were sixty 
or eighty years ago and as they are at present. 
It occurs t() me, however, that the«^^riest 
savage is not (piite what he used to be, and 
• that the ba< k-woodsmen, settlers, pioneers, 
or whatever else they may bo called, are 
altered greatly in theii cliaracter by the great 
^hanj^ made of Late in the matenm condition 
of sdSiety. «!ln these days, pioneers wear boots, 
ajp their wives piny upon pianos ; and rough 
^'they n&y be now, they cannot do such 
j^iugs and still be quite what their fore- 
j^thers were. 

' The fault lies not with them, but with the 
spirit of tbe time; At tlie present time thei 


emigraq/ goes westwat-d through 
fore^tsf In steamboat^ carrying oal nibMri;)? 
under cape of a steward, a oork^sevew; wMer 
forks (posnbly silver), glees and china, bedi^ 
anti a thodsand luxurious knick-^knaeks. The^ 
w^^s of Minnesota and Nebrarica become i|ii » 
six months thoroughly tutored, e"veii-*4*»' 
speak by comparison — ^genteel. The tailor ’ 


and the milliner belong to the first party of* 
pioneers quite as mucSi as the oarpenter or 
mason. The publican, the doctor, and thei 
printer land by the next boat. Walk in these 
wilds next year, and you hear pianos beatCEL 
by the hands of the stout damsels who 
dwell and w alk about there, arrayed in silk ; 
you may drop in, too, at the pastrycook’s ; 
or play at billiaitls ; or read stiff patriotism in 
the Nebraska Mercury, A steamer or a 
coach brings fneiuls of 8ettl»*rs from the ixmer 
world on visits, or carries away the pioneer 
bhopkeeptn* to make his purchase of 
entirely new stock of spring goods.” Yet, 
in p.-actjce, all this is considered rough work 
by the traveller from Europe. 

The pioncerw of eighty years ago lived quite 
in anoth(»r way. Take for an illustration the 
old time when, Tetiiiessee, now one of the 
most populous states of the Union, was occu- 
pied by the fust white men wlio made a home 
there. 1 will sa> nothing just now of the inces- 
sant conflicts with the Indians, the attacks 
and surprises ; the bitterness of hatred sea- 
soning the wild excitement (»f the conflirt; 
the familial ity with scenes of bloodshed w^bich 
— in the absence of a counteracting influence 
— drtidtued the leligious SLutimeiit among 
the jaoiH'ers They were not holy ineu, 
although they had no lack of huninn virtue.’; 
and it IS not for me to siy how niiich they 
may have benefited by the givat Heligious 
Kevival — ^the term is American — effected 
among them Iw certain preachers, Presby- 
terian and Methodist. On that occasion they 
all flockerkf together — fifty-four ^ears ago— -in 
a dense forest, devoting thenwelves to religious 
exercises night and day. Lamps and torches 
all night long made a gala in the primeval 
wood, in which there weio twenty thousand 
people worshiiiping, and being taught to wor^ 
ship, in a wild way suited to their tempers. 

J^onger ago than that, when tho settlement 
began m Tennessee, the only path into it 
from the east was by a .ungle Indian trail it 
would nxlmit nothing larger than a pack« 
horse. No waggon was seen in Tennessee 
beforethc year seventeen linudred and seventy** 
six. Tlie want of conveyance indicates tbe 
want ot a vast number of things, that are nuiP 
conveyed about with as little thought of any 
h]>ecial hlesfiing in the means of transit, ns we 
liave in connexion with our regular 8U{>p]ie0ol 
light and air. Salt brought pack^orsss' 
cost ten dollars a bushel ; eomie and tea wevu 
never seen ; and the little sugar made out of 4ild 
sugar maple was used onfy for the sids^T^ 
for the occasional sweetening of a dnutUdsf 
honour of some extrsordinaiy cvesdi 


perhapsla 

^^ ff^H^biere irgre almost no tools. Iron was 
/iiiAle^sp^eaar.by the costlytransit uDon paek- 
;lioi«Mi over inountains and tliroulh forat, 
it was used only for making aid repek*- 
^ fog .l^ottghfl aud> the most necessary farmilg 
^Snl^ils. Hinges and fastenings were made 
of wood 5 and even the use of iron nails was 
’ tlkbught extravagant. They made their own 
dothes in their own huts; for they would 
Bot own an article brought in to them from 
without. Shoes were commonly worn only 
daring half the year, and boots, when a new 
corner brought them on his feet, were stared 
at and ridiculed. Hats were of course not 
tolerated, nor fine linen, nor broadcloth ; and 
he was a bold pioneer who dared to appeal* in 
any coat on which there was a button more ' 
than would be absolutely needed. Back 
buttons, wrist buttons, or the useless second 
rew of brefist buttons, were not to be regarded 
by a pioneer with patience. 

As these primitive men of the frontier had 
nothing to do with carpentry, masoniy or 
upholstery, and there was no plumber, painto>-. 
or glazier among them, they of course kept 
very primitive establishment^. Every man 
had a hatchet, a rifle, and a butcher kuife ; 
and there was in a settlement perliaps one 
public saw and mi auger, to bo used at flie 
raising of a log cabin. The cabin floor was 
of earth, into which very luxurious or enter-# 
prising families stamped some of the staves 
split out of puncheons, and they split pun> 
cneons up for shutters when they wanted 
them. The inside of this eligible oue-rocmied 
family residence was fitted up with a sound 

C cheoii supported on four legs, capable of 
ig used as a bench, a table, or a bucket. 
There were one or two rough-hewn l>edsteads, 
and some chairs and stools to match. The 
walls were tapestried with the dresses of the 
women, and the clothes and arms belonging 
to the men. 1 should not forget »^y that 
the original lo^ cabin contained also a spiii- 
ning-wheel and very frequently a loom. The 
men procured, the raw material of dress and 
food ; the women spun, and wove, and 
cooked it. 

The first settlers in Tennessee raised, in a 
favourable climate, admirable herds of cattle, 
and were indebted for the abundance of their 
bread, and for a good deal of their security 
-in eating it to Indian com. Dr. Ramsay, 
from whose excellent Annals of Tenessce,” 
published at Charleston, we are gathering the 
information here set down, is very eloquent on 
maize, and very amply sets forth its importance 
in the story of the early settlers. The frontier 
settlements, he says, could not have been held | 
without it. Its certainty, the little pre- 
paration of the soil required for it, the small i 
oare needed while it grows, and the speed 
which it runs on to maturity, are all 
iinportant points iu its favour as the staple 
%oa in a disturbed border country^ Then, 
vritoa tBStare^ it yields most bountifully j Uie 


very pith of its stajk is esi^ble ; and, when 
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that 18 taken out, the Bjbalk pressed between 
rollers, yields what they call obrA«talk mo- 
lasses. Then again the ripe crop may witlioirt 
hurt be very much neglected. The whol^ epfU'? 


hurt be very much neglected. The whol^ opja^ . , 
munity might quit the harvest to go onA^ 
expedition against Indians, yet the ripe coiii, 
would remain safe upon the stalk, even if le^ . 
standing throughout the winter. Smut or' 
weavil never touched it ; no snow-storms^ 
could do it any harm. •Furthermore, when 
the crop was gathered at the owner’s leisure, 
it was easily husked, or it need not be husked, 
at all until it wiis wanted. Then the ripe 
maize might be prepared for food in scores of 
forms. It was good roasted or V)oiled, whole 
or grated. Poets unborn shall slug of iimsh, 
of pone, of hoe-cake, and of dodgers ; ol’ mush 
that is good with milk, or that is good with 
motasses, or that is good with butter, or that 
is good with honey, or that is good with 
gravy. Maize again giv^s no trouble to the ' 
grinder, and requires no apparatus, for it is 
always rclislied best when it is coarsely 
ground. Jt needs no costly mill, no bolting 
cloth. The uses of corn grain like this — highly 
nutritious — to tlie old pioneers are obvioua ] 
enough. If the Indians came down upon tho 
settlement, tlie fighting pioneers required no * 
troublesome provisioning. Every man parched 
a peck of corn, and put it partly into his 
wallet, and partly into his pockets ; then ho 
took up his rifle, mounted his horse, and was 
ready for campaign. If tho whole body 
capable of bearing arms had to turn out, 
women and children could undertake so light 
a labour as the raising of the maize crop. If 
there came too many new settlers, the com 
ripened so fast that there was soon bread iu 
plenty for them. If an autumnal intermittent 
fever, the certain frontier plague among the ' 
clearings, laid even an entire settlement upon 
its back, it did not stop tile harvesting, for 
harvest was so early that according to the 
common order of things the crop was in 
before the fever came. 

The sports of the old frontier men wore, of 
course, all of the rough or manly kind, such I 
as hunting, sliooting, tomahawk-throwing.^ i 
Tliey did not, like modern settlers now^ | 
play cards or pitch dollai’s. They were not j 
without music; many of them performed ■ 
upon the bugle, fife, or drum ; an(^ when a 
fiddler came among them, they ran after Um | 
as fisl^earau to gape at Orpheus. 1 

The rough manners of the men were 
pleasantly reflected in the boys, when after a • 
time there was to be found such a thing as a 
chance schoolmaster here and thei'e in the 
settlement. He built his log hut ^ear a 
spruig, for boys thirst very much sever their 
lessons; and they behaved well enough in 
ordinary times, but then even the^ had their i 
** institutions.** It would have been certainly 
a simple institution to establish it as a rule 
that there should be, as there ^.hvays wa^ a 
week’s holiday, at Ohristmas. They went. 





«lMOt iib^ lioTiever, border bolt- 1 boundjfie ywxof^ eommnnity ioj^cEtiM^ 

djiy must be not given, but taktn ; was not and firmly, by carrying out to the nteaeoBt^the 
to be had^as a matter of eoarse, but to be <«ame pnnoipic of mutual aid If otto of two 
fought for Chi the Fiiday moiumg btiote hticiters \u the forest loot butolTer>kn4tt At 
Chnstmas the boys of a leantasee irontur | ammunition, hm comrade broke the blade at 
school used to go down betimes and captiue liSi own knife in two, or cut hm bar of Ifead^ 
the school building, light greit hies insidt, 'or made division of hia powder If a pie<p } 

and bar the master out Wh n h< c ime ncei it home fi. 11 sick and could not work b» 


down he asserted his aulhoiitv and itt<.m))ted 
to re-take bis castle Of coni'it he tilled, 
and the msuigenki rtifnaid to ^uii aider 
except on their own conditions — a school ft ist 
and a week’s hohdiy ihe misla cot a 
foetion on his side, iiid tiom t icli piaiy 
ambassadors were sent with inll pow rs to 
treat. If the misUr j livid tht (Vn and 
treated the }oiui luiks too hiu^htih, 
refusing to si^u 1 i them a f iii ti i it> thi n 
took him pnsoiti and hauled bur i) fne 
spring, whirl lu r ceived i diul ii-( l5 
yond that point he nc\ti Cirned his itsist 
ance Wlieinxa l^e >ieldt<l, in t\m<ss 
measengtz wa:> dt spite lit d loi ipphs md 
cider, or perh if s for stiougt r dunks in 1 tht 
short hohd ly se ison so w as in in ite 1 On 
the ATondai aftei Chi ist mas, the h)>swait 
back to books , xuid howc vtr much thc\ nii^hi 
be diawn awiy fi om tli m by the commotions 
proper to the settlement so fu as tin s<ho I 
Itself was conet in< I tlu) had c\ ept the 
week so conqnticd no i iciti ns 

Every m in addt d to a fiontier sitiUnunt 
tiiat hid to h^ht f>i its giound gi\f il 
ditional secuT Lt> loi thit k ism c\a^ mw 
comer recavui cordiiJ wdconie Jt he wtit 
a single man, a home and ocnipition weii a 
once provided lot him m tin hous i f s nu 
old pionea If he bionglit i wiu aid 
children, othei familv nitii tune t> him 
saying, “Cimp with us till we ]inl u]> i < dmi 
for you” He whi hi mic tuc host tlun 
went about the ml ipjointei i 

day on which the wh ile ibh p pul lU n i ut 
to raise a hut for thar new fricinfs Jht 
cabin being raised, e\eiy i u»,hbour caini in 
bis turn, bunging somithin^ to its liituic 
occupants which should as st in gjvin « 
suit to the beginners One wouhl brin r 
, ^ a pair of pigs, and one i p ur t f f >\\ U, 

and one i cow and cilf llu K^mnas 
once started would be expeitd aid did 
alw i}s heartily desire, to iflord hel[) of the 
same kind to others who eioie afta them 
To say i settler cared foi nolimlv, oi 
that he n 1 1 no neighbours, w is to ^m il e 
away oompUtily with his moral ehiiictei 
• 2fot to ask a neighbour’s help at dealing oi 
• at cabm i using, oi not to ask his piisence at 
a frohe, would be to l)eb ive to him in a way 
« that tt^puld rcquiie t > br ai counted for at the 
next muster oP the nopuLition In every 
respect it was the pi idt of tlic backwoodsman 
to OS neighbourly F mnl leu tr i veiling through 
' the wilds on breakinj^ up the night’s camp, 
3 eovOred over the temains of their hre so that 
y it might be srs-kmelled easily by the next 
Itt the ssttlowuit fellow-workm 


fields, days weic appointed on which lus 
ueighboui R met, and, distributing his wedc 
among tlumsdvis, ploughed and hoed for 
him, oi gilheud his harvest, hauled his 
wood, and s iw that he had proper comfort 
and ittendame 

All this IS veiy cheerful reading; yet tho ' 
puhlu hisloiy oi the Icnmssee settlers IS by 
i gii It (leal lifls eiilivaiing From some of 
the le ordH published 1> Dr E imsey I will 
tike tlii(.e OI ioiii notes as a sample of their 
cli 11 u tt i On tht (wait} steond of July, in 
thi \f 11 siMiiben liuiidred and iiinety-tlii ee, 
lh( lu t n ( \ ( lit ( u band wis, th it John Moiiia, 
a (dhuffisiw i^irimr liemg a gnenL of the 
^oxeiiioi it Knoxville, w is flint b> some 
pcist n unknown (Kvtinoi Blount, to allay 
mil ition, had Imned him with military 
Inn uts andwalkid ehi f mourner beside | 
ibe bi tba of tin rnui lered man 

On tlu Iwinti litfb of M\}, Thomas Gillam 
in i Ills s n I inuB weti killed and scalped by 
in mils, iij the Bkoou V dley, eighteen 
1 nits fn m KnoxMlk ( aptim lleaid set off 
witli It ilv inoiiiiti (1 infinti> m hot puisuit 
On the tlinUinth (t June cimt to Go* 
\irnoi 1 1 muL tilings of an atiot. ions and j 
iiKst Irt 1 luious iipiisil on the Inimnsby 
lu sui in ird, in i litter fjoin one ( iptoin 
( liisbolin, who Bawl that “ on jesUrday 
111 inim ( intain John Uaid with a piirty 
(f t rty itiai, UM(kt(l tli Indtats at the 
H in^mir AJ iws, ii d killt I twelve or fifteen 
cn the spot, am >u^ wh ui were i number of 
tin ])iiii(i|>al chit is c tiled theze by the ox- ^ 
pi ss onlyc of the Piesidtnt AT qor Bobtit 
J\iJ 4 J) until a mich lek Joseph S«vKi,aud , 
1 iiius Ok, Wilt aetinji l«>i th« United ^iatea. 
Ihis will bum an inevitable wai , the Indians 
IK iimkiii M/(zou8 piepaiationw lor an 
I '^lul u] on us 11 k iioiititi ism a most 
|luuaitabl( sitiiitiou i’la, sit let us base 
voiii imiiiediiti prisime, ioi our all depends 
iipjii youi exeition Jne Hinging Maw is 
w undid hiH will iH killed, dso Scantee, a 
Cliiv,kaa\w oluef that was at the Maw’s, f 
Kitt igi akic’s danghtci (t here w is no respect 
toi women (Vi(knt]>) ^ and othei principal 
Iiuiians I wo huudiid Indiins were in arms 
lit Unity minutefl lit ud and hu party bass 
fled, leaving the fi mlii r unprotected ” 

Be aid ouglit to have been first tbcssiiad, 
end tlien hangul ihe feeling of the pioiyem, 
howivez, wua enlisted on hu side Ihe ga> 
veiDors sieretiry wrote of bun to the Wiir 
Department Unit ** to my great paui, I fimL 
to pttiiish Beurd by law, just now, is out of 
the question ” To Hanging Maw A«i fcii , 
ssitraged componioos ha wrote at Hss 



^ iiot atnd lum 4>ainted tSienasdr 

jatir a»d our Great Fflifaer tbe Rules "to be observer 
will- say. Go and seo jumaa he sembly in Derby” I 
liaa’rei|iiestedj ' I assure you I beliwe be will no date to the printed 
you satisfaction if you forbe* to tajce Medea and Persians ; 
^yourselves.” ©card was tried by- court- language, and costume 
msrttal^ and dismissed unpunished and unre- have seen (most apprc 
IttbvecL Derby Museum), w< 

On the twenty-ninth of Au^st, the Indians dating tlie precious p 
eonting for vengeance, killed and mangled year seventeen hundred 
one Heutenant Tedford, and shot a man were anxiously expecti 
.named Cunningham, who escaped, wounded, few things they had n 
to the log cabin of one Amlrew Cresswell. —a sight, however, tlie 
Cresswell and his w-ife determined not to go behold for a period as 1 
for safety to the nearest station, but to defend of Troy. Here are tlu 
their ewn home fc.r themeelves. T»«> house „ 
was a new cabin with a single floor, fasteiiefl 2)er 

by a shutter of hewn puncheons thick enough i 

to be bullet proof. The stable was so placed Attorney s Clerl 

in the rear of the cabin, that its door could p- Shopkeeper or 

; j, .. ' , .. shall be ftdnntled except a] 

only lie opened by raising a arge bolt with a ^ 

long lever at the head of the master s bed. upron. 

Near the lever was a porthole through which Ladies i 

he could defend his stable, and there were gMllings and sixpence, 
portholes on each wall of the house through 1*5. No-Miss in a Coat 
which he could defend his family. The enemy of the Lsily of the Assembi 
abstained from besieging him* “6. Whoever shall irar 

On the following day two Indians entered bhall be turned out of the i 
the house of Philip Hatter, in Washington Se vend of the above -m 

County, about eleven o’clock, toriiahawlfed i*de been broke ihrougli, ib 
imd wnlpnd his wife, then cut olf bis daugh- signed by us 

tear’s heail, and caniod it off with them. • Go'^ernora of the Aasemblj 
Colonels Doherty and McFarland, con- “Anxb Bahnbs, 
trary to orders, mustered one hundred and ‘‘ Bohothy 
eighty mounted riflemen, crossed tlie Tenues- “r-LizMiETn Lyhk, 
-see, and invaded the Indian territory. They These six female cor 
destroyed six towns, killed and scalped fifteen sitive enough. Mark t 
men, and carried away with them sixteen to an attorney’s clerk 
women and chihlren. dislike to shopkeepers, 

More of these chronicles might not be Francoys.” Who was 
thouglit agreeable. Tliese were the pioneers Francis ; but some de 
who flocked a few years afterwards to the peradventure, went wil 
great camp meeting at (^aiie Ridge, and, fer- at lea.st in the year b; 
veiitly praying and receiving ^hortatioii London and thence tc 
night and day, commenced there the great with bonnet-boxes, an 
TeuD'essee revival of religion. They had lost and head-dresses, and 
almost its very fonns. JSo violent in its con- lace, and wrought pet 
trasts, and so rough in its usages, was liie at other articles of' femaU 
the west end of the worhl, before man went had “ except Mr. Frai 
by steam into the backwootla, and when there his neck in the Deri 
scarcely was an opening for any craftsman in Franceys must have 1 
a froutier settlement ! Derby; the Brurarnell 

Pretender turned 

JfOKTH COUNTRY COURTESIES. antiquary disinter our 

— ^poijplhly the Howell 

^ It is by no means our intention to describe in the year seventeen h 
flither Derby or l^urham, the places whence “ No lady shall be t 
the documents we are about to produce were long white apron.” Oi 
dated. We propose nothing more than a Lady Jersey’s with lad; 
eketdl, taken at each place from nature, of the wall in long whiti 
. what female life, and writing, were in both white aprons must h 
p^oes when our great-graudmothers were clean — matronly withi 
taiMea in coats. Tliat once celebrat4|d were not suffered to di 
J^Qter, Mr. Wright of Derby, could not meiit of a fine ; and fox 
bm painted any part of femide society so that Beau Nash had 
te the life as six young matrons and aprons from Bath, as or 
tpllsteiAi '(we presume a sprinkling of both) an Abigail. ^ He had 


have 4>aint6d themselv^ in a printed list of 
Rules "to be observed hj die Dadies’ 
sembly in Derly.” UnfortunaAly there is 
I no date to the printed laws of. these Derby 
i Modes and Persians ; but from the 
language, and costume of the only copy we 
have seen (most appropriately preserved in 
the Derby Museum), we have no hesitation ift , 
dating tlie precious production about the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty, when ladies 
were anxiously expecting to see one of the 
few things they had not seen — a coronation 
— a sight, however, tliey were uot destined to 
behold for a period as long as the whole siege 
of Troy. Here are the Rules : — 

Mules to be observed in the Ladies" Assembli/ hi 
Derby. 

** 1. No Attorney’s Clerk shall be admitted. 

* 2. No Shopkeeper or any of his or her family 
shall be admitted except Mr. Franceys. 

“ 2. No lady shall be allowed to dance in a long 
while apron. • 

“4. All young Ladies in Mantuns shall pay two 
shillings and sixpence. 

** 5. No-Miss in a Coat shall dance without leave 
of the Lsdy of the Assembly. 

** 6. Whoever shall transgress any of these rules 
bhall be turned out of the Assembly Room. 

Be vend of the above > mentioned Rules having of 
late been broke through, they are now printed by onr 
order i^d signed by us tlie present Ladiea and 
Governors of the Assembly. 

*^An7V£ Bahnbs, Bbiuobt Bailt, 

“ Dohothy Every, R. Fitzhebbbbt, 

“KLIZMiETH EyHB, IIESTER MuHDY.” 

These six female commandments were po- 
sitive enough. Mark the early-stated hatred 
to an attorney’s clerk. Then observe the 
diKlike to shopkeepers, except that pet "Mr. 
Francoys.” Who was Fiancis ? Not Junius 
Francis; but some dear roan -milliner who, 
peradventure, went with Mrs. Francis twice 
at leji.st in the year by the Derby Dilly to 
London and thence to Paris, and returned 
with bonnet-boxes, and caps, and ribbon^ 
aiul head-dresses, and hoops, and Mechlin 
I lace, and wrought petticoats, and fans, and 
other articles of female adornment not to be 
had “except Mr. Franceys” had ventured^ 
his neck in the Derby Dilly. This Mr. 
Franceys must have been the Beau Na^ of 
Derby ; the Brurarnell of the town at which 
the Pretender turued tail. Wil^ no local 
antiquary disinter our fashionable Francis? 
— ^poijplbly the Howell and James of Derby 
in the year seventeen hundred and fifty. 

" No lady shall be allowed to dance in a 
long white apron.” Only conceive a party at 
Lady Jersey’s with lady wallflowers nailed to 
the wall in long white aprons. These long 
white aprons must have Idbked neat and 
clean— matronly withal — ^yet their wearers 
were not suffered to dance, even 8 n the pay- 
ment of a fine ; and for no better reason than 
that Beau Nash had just excluded white 
aprons from Bath, as only worthy, forsooth, of 
an Abigail. " He had ute strongest avmutt 
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to a white apron.” says Goldsmith, /'and 
absolute! yr e:ycluded all who ventured to ap- 
pear at the assembly dressed in that manner ;** 
wheroiipon both averalou and exclusion seem 
to have been copied by the Derby lady- 
goYOinors. The rule must, when it fust 
came out, have gone to the heart of some 
young mamma, who had ventuied mto the 
room clad in the forbidden garment How 
she would sulk at Anne Barnes and Doiothy 
Every (old cats, we «suspect, by their early 
appearance on this death-warrant to long 
white apions), and turn liti head tonltmpi- 
ttously away as Elizabeth E^ie .uid her 
brevet-rank friend, Mrs Bi nlget liailv, passed 
by with some militia captain and his bcai- 
borongh acquaintances , and what her lips 
most have muttered half-audibly, against 
Mrs. Bachel Fitzheibert and her unpaid-for 
dress, “what she must owe Mi riauceys*” 
and against that Miss Hester Mnnd} and hei 
little minx of a coivitenance, “to speak of 
nothing else.” 

BuIsJeur to our thinking is still harder 
than three Wh.it has Mi8<i m he^ 

Mantua done that she must p l> two sliillings 
and sixpence extra to dance new cotillion, 
or the most r^^cent importation iiom Ikine- 
lagh or Vauxhall ^ That was } oui doing, Miss 
Hester Muudy, wo said to oui selves as we 
read the rules in the Derby Museum e You 
are just out of }our Mantua > oui self, and 
Captain Stnitt, of Eliot’s Light Horse newly 
quartered m Dei by, must not ha\e too many 
Mantua -dressed girls to diaw his attention 
away from Miss Mnndy Yes, indeed, it was 
Hester that fought ioi and earned that lule , 
nor are we so certain that thi^ Mibs, long out 
of her teens, had not a loud voice in the hai d 
law against Miss in a coat 

To this little framed and glazed picture of 
Derby assembl} -loom lite in bcventeen hun- 
dred and fifty, we a])])cnd a pcn-md-ink 
sketch of Durham female fashionable life and 
spelliflg, about the yeat seventeen liuiidted 
and fifty-three. The letter we are about to 
quote has never before bten printed It was 
put into our hands by one of tlie most intU- 
ihg«nt young ladies m the whole Palatinate 
of Durham Oui young fan fiiend laughed 
withwuked delight, as she lead the letter 
aloud None but ladies can read ladies’ 
lettei s w e ]} — that is, in the Lady Mary W ortle} 
Montagiu btyie, and our charming friend 
read so well, iihat we advise each ie»l^r to 
ask a >on!ig wife, or sister, or a young un- 
^ mariied aunt to read the epistle to him. 

JIfm Oiorgina Motion to Mun Lynn 

" a tboiigbt tlmt ran entertiun or a subject 

to amuse, I at/X fimvn to address My Dr Miss Lyim, 
noble materials jou 11 alUiwr to render an Epistle in 
die least de|ree amubeing or itiu restiiig, tbo’ the 
loner I Am so vain as think always bears some 
part of my Fnends Ideas wbtn she recri\es a 
Letter from those she esteem s since r*-, in (be fust 
^laoe give me letve to n turn }ou inj brst and most 
^^atefuU thanks for yr. last kind favor, 1 need not at 



this late pJik>d of (mraeqtuliitiaoe ifta’, ffiat U|iS»ule 
true plea^, as }im are I hope eeosible, tluA 
intslhgenoe from you, alfotd's a»e real ■apstosiiw, 
and must i^ie that tbs ofumpf f fkvoi nip irilh 
yr Letters, (he niore you please anl| obh|s 
giv4 you an account of my prooee^ings, Ito as ttsttalp 
\i8iuiig, and leoeising visitants almost every day, 
last Thursday we Dined at Mr. Wilkmson's wheus 
we met the family fiom Coxal, Mr Bewioke and 
several more, m the Evemng we went to the 
Assembly, there being a very large party of nt, we 
made a very formidable appearance, and by tiie 
addition of a part ol the Gentlemen and Lai£ss m 
the lown, we danced fomteen couples, which fora 
pi note Assembly m Dm ham was verj extraordinary, 
thi re was a Miss Steward, axid a Miss 7 weddle, who 
Dined with IIS at Mi Wilkinson s, their dress was 
vei> Capital, and in my unfashionable opuuoD, very 
lediciilou’s, (without exception) I never m all my 
Life, saw any point so pieposteioiisiy higli as tlieir 
Iliads, their liair was immense, their Cap s the same, 
with the addition of three laige plumes of white 
feathers, two of which, was at ouf* side, the third 
most frightfiillv fix d in then haii behind, with Bell 
Lappets wliuh irachd half way down their back, 
ihtir gowns was extremely elligant, the Italian 
Diess, triined with fringe Gauge, Grapes, &n , Game 
I niffs omaintnteLl with 1 lower's, and nothing but a 
sirv uRirow tucker^ round their Nerk, in short they 
I wcic ooinpleath fashionable and the sery essenee of 
politeness, m ever} puiietilio, and to Ciown all (I 
I liopwl am not line hai liable in saving) I rialy beletve 

I they were painted, Miss Seaiff who I have heard 

you mention Drank lea beai a few da}s ago, she is 
shi}iiig with Mrs Hall, an agreeable Lady who X 
visit, the forniLi was at the Asseinblv but I believe 
was oui} a spectator, which situation to a young 
woman who lik s Dancing, J shou'd sopose very 
mortifying and disagreeable — I am happy to find by 
yi Letter, that you spend yr. time so agreable, 
play IS It a fair question to ask, from what part of 
the world vour Beau s conics fium, — when you make 
}i visit at C assop 1 hope }ou will do us the favour 
of }r. company to Dine and spend the Day, 1 WOS 
muck disappointed at nut seeing }r sister Dully ui 
her way home Mr. Sewen has some very smart 
Beaus Dines with him to Day, therefore Urns not 
paper allowsV\nc to add no more, then our Compts. 
to Mr Mis. Lvnn and family wishing them many 
rt turns of the approaching season, accept the same 
to yourself, with uiy love in an abundant share, sad 
b( assuied I U 1 U most affectionaUly 

“ Yours, G Obd Mobtoh.*’ 

“ Dm ham Monday Motn " 

Fie, Miss Morton — you ate really too hard 
upon Mih 9 Steward and Miss Tweddle. Gwa 
no Durham antiquaiy find a letter frm 
either Miss S or Miss T. descriptive of Miag 
Georgina heiself 1 


Now rnadp^ pt let 5« 6d^ neatly bound tn oMkt 
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FASHION. 

When a man applies himself soberly to 
reHeot upon the fitness of things in general, 
and of their severiil tendencies towards the 
great End, of what a whirligig of vanity and 
inutility— of waste and glitter — the Great 
World seems to consist ! All these flounces 
and furbelows ; all this crenoline, bcrgaigot, 

E aste and jew'ellcry, wax-chandlery, Brussels 
loa and Sdvres china ; all those jobbed 
horses, silken squabs, double and triple 
Hocks, tags iind embroideries and fripperies 
} the Heralds’ College, whaf are they good 
for? — what end do they serve? All these 
mountebank bowings and reverences ; tjiese 
hissings of hands and backing out of rooms 
of lath and plaster ; these clattcrings aboud 
streets for the purpose of bandying pieces of | 
printed pasteboard ; these grinnings to your 
feUow worm of five feet long across a glass 
of grape juice ; these bawliugs out of muiies 
by lacqueys ; these posturings and jumpings, 
and agonies of etiquette ; and turning day 
into night and night into day, and eating 
when we are not liungry, ami drinking 
when we are not thirsty ; all these, the life- 
chords of the Great World, to what end are 
they ? Who commandi d them ? Who pro- 
mulgated the statutes that reguhdc them ? 
If Fashion were a tangible idol witff a frontal 
protuberance and a golden head, sipiat- 
tipg on Ills hams in a pagoda like Jugger- 
naut, we should not need to wonder at his 
votaries wearing absurd dresses ami pas.sing 
. tlieir lives in the performance of more absurd 
ceremonies. We might set down the wor- 
ship to bo a delusion ; but we might concede 
tljB dresses and the ceremonies to be 
the oflspring of a sincere though mistaken 
supmtition, and to he typical or symbolic of 
something. But my lady Azalia, the Queen 
of the world of Fashion, is a muiiiber of the 
Church of Eiiglaud, and slie would be iudig- 
llant if you vrefe to ask her whether she 
a , pi-otruberant idol. Besides, 
Fashion is" not tangible or paljKiblo. No one 
ever saw Fashion, or drew his (or her ? ) 
|>prtrait, or promulgated the conditions of his 
(briber 1) creed, or taught what is heterodox 
orthodox ; except one vulgar pre- 
tgider who -Wote a Handbook of Etiquette ; 

Authority it was grouicled on, 


might as well have been a handbook to the 
Bear Garden. ^ 

What are the laws of Fashion, and who 
made them ? Who regulates their absurdities 
and their proprieties T It was tlie height of 
fasRion in Charles the Second’s time to display 
about four inches' of white shirt between the 
waistband and the vest : now, if I wore Jo 
enter a ball-room with shirt bulging £i?oni 
the bottom of my wiiisLcoat 1 he 

bowed down stairs. Wliy should FjwI^ in 
sixteen hundred and sixty-three be oeautyy 
and be impropriety in eighteen hiindrea 
and fifty-three ? Gan anything be mope 
absurtl than the present cliimuey-pot hat? 
Nothing. Yet, if you were to meet me in 
Regent Street with a hunting cap, a shovel 
hat, a sombrero, or a fur porringer like that 
which Henry of Lancaster wore — would you 
speak to me ? The day fiftcr to-morrow velvet 
sculls, shovel hats, ilip-tiaps, or rabbit-skin 
porringers may be the only wear. Why should 
the bishop have refused to ordain Oliver 
Goldsmith, because he wore scarlet breeches? 
What are wigs, boots, colours, fashionable 
virtues, fashionable vices, bo?i ion, high breed- 
ing, worth, after all? Will they save “the 
sprightiincRs of yojutli, the fail’ cheeks and 
full" eyes of childhood, the wigorousness and 
.strong flexure of the joints ot’^ twenty-five,” 
from the “hollowness and deadly paleness, 
the loath8omene.js and horror of a three 
days’ burial ? ” Will they avail us one ' 
in the day when you and I and all the worlq,. , 
“nobles and learned, kings and priests, the ' 
wise and the foolish, the rich and the ® ' 
the i)revading tyrant and the oj'pressed painty 
shall all appear to receive their symbol ? ” 
Will Fashion and Madame Devy imd ilie 
Reil-book keep the “storm from thfl ship or 
a wj-iiikJlp from the brow, or the plague from 
a Kiifg’s house?” Is the world any better 
for Fashion, and could it not move towai'ds 
its end without Fashion, do you think ? 

“ A man,” says a divine I love to quote, 

“ may read a sermon the best and most jmis- 
siouate that ever mau preael^il, if he shall 
but enter into the sepuldire of kings * * * 
wliero our kings have been crowded, their 
ancestors lie interred, end tJieking must walk 
over his gnindsire^s head to take tlie crown.’^ 
Now what a homily pight n m^n read over* 
second-hand court di^esscs, over a Cou^ 
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■ '-fefclikr, or over a Red-book two yearn old 
How sh.trp one mi^kt be upon the miserable 
vanity of supei-fluities, and the uaelessiiees of 
luxiiriea. How easily we could do without 
them. 

o Givo but to niitnrc that which nature needs, 
]VIiiu’s life is cht'tip as beast's.” 

Yon, and 1, and the King, could live on 
sixpence a day, and never go hungry. But 
after all, in the ve1#y midst and lio\y of this 
our homilies, and this shrurymess of our ex- 
hortation, oomes this thought to iiuike us 
pause before we g(* witli unwashed faces to 
live in a tub like Diogenes, or to hide our- 
Ibelves in a cave, and cover ourselves with the 
^ins of wild beasts, as Jean Jacques lloiisseau 
talked of doing, or to ilig up pig nuts for 
foo^ and shovel gold away as if it were ryud, 
Kko Tinion in the play. For we begin to 
think how iiian^y thousand mmi and women 
in Xhighind, and how many millions more 
throughout the world, eat their daily bread 
by making and vending X^ashion's elegant 
trumpery • — gloves, fans, spangles, scents, and 
bon-bons: how shij)s, colonies, and commerce. 


for th^year eighteen hundred 
two. ^ 

Mrs. Bmmmus’s renoidtory nestis 
Milton's! fountain did, in nav^t Qftft 

Vpod,’* quite in the core of a cancer of dingj?^ 
sicond-hand streets and houses. Both Mr$. 
Briiminus and her shop have, moreover, a 
dingy, faded, second-hand appearance. They 
remind you of the magnificent allocution of 
the lady of the quondam dealer in second- ™ 
hand apparel in Dongreve’s cHMnedy; "You 
that I took from darning of old lace, and 
washing of old gauze, with a blue-black nose 
over a chafing-dish full of starved embers, 
bcliind a traverae-rag, in a shop no bigger 
than a bird-en.go ! ” Tho chafing-dish and 
the blue-black m^se may be gone ; but there 
is yet fi marvellous touch of the bird-cage 
about !^Trs. Brumnius's shop : there is yet 
the traversc-vag, the torn lacc to be darned, 
and the old gauze to be w'ashed. 

Enter. Here is the discarded wardrobe of 
these enchanting actresses, those ravishing 
songstresses, those bewitching dancers, who 
luive so enthralled ancl delighted Fashion ; 
wdio have drawn rapturous plaudits Ironi 


all udxed up in a curious yet congruous | Fashion’s kid ^gloved hands; melting 
oration wdth these fal-lals : how one end ! from uiulei* Fashion’s white waistcoats ; teuder^^ 


are 

elaboration 

of the chain may be my Imly’s boudoir and ■ glances from Fashion’s double- rjarrelled lorg- 
its nick-nacks in Belgravia, and the other 1 nlttt^s ; lisps of yjraisc from XVshioii’smouSh 
end a sloppy ship-dock on the hot strand of|tachioed lips, wlieu the wearers of those 
the ljo(»ghly : how the beginnings of a ball |» dresses acted, and sang, and danced on 
supper, with its artificial flowers, its trifles, | Fashion’s great chalked stage — u)>Qn that 
its l^urley-sugor tem]>les, its enamelled baskets • stage where there are more sinks and rises, 
and ratilia cakes, were tlie cheerless garret > more drops, flats, borders, set' pieces, wings, 
ami the heated cellar : lunv the immensities * and* floats ; where there are more clouiges of 
of tho world — its workshops, and marts, and scene, more going dow'ii graves and vainpiro 
bourses, and chambers <d' commerce — are, after ! traps ; where there are more music, dancing, 
all, only an accumulation of these fa.shionabIe ' gay clothes, red and white f>aint, hollow hearts 
littleucsscs in bulk ; packed into Imge bales : and masks for them to wear, than you would 
and casks, registered in ledgers and day-books, i find on the stage of the largest ])l«yhouse in 
xmd sent and re-seiit in. strong shi])s, with ' the w'orld. Suspended and lyciuubent, folded 
bills of lading *and chartcj’-parties, to the . up, stretched out, singly and in heaps, in Mrs. 
uttemn>st ends of tliC earth. Pause before ' Brnnmn^’s l^irdcagc shoj), in dimly <iistant 
you condemn Vanity Fair — reflect for a | cryjJts, ami j)arlourR, ami crannies, ami cup- 
miimte before you run to the justice’s to liave ; boards, and lumbering old presses, and groan- 
its charter taken away. Ui>adiah Broadbrim j ing shelves, are the crimson velvet dresses 
has helped to stock it ; conventicies have j of duchesses, the lace that queens have 
been built from its jjrofits ; tho crumbs that j worn, our grandmothers* brocaded sacks and 
fall from its table feed millions of mouths. ' hoops and high heoletl shoes, Ians, feathers, 
Kor «lofc‘s the beneticeuct‘ of X’ashioii end here, j silk stockings, lace pocket ham! kerchiefs, scent 
After she has ma<le one set of fortunes at j bottles, tlie Brussels lace veil of tho bride, tho 
first hand, she showers her favours ou trade | sable bombazine of tlie wddow, embroidered 


at BCroud hand. From second-hand court 
I dresses, an# from second-hand fashib^ of all 
kinds, the moral of Fashion can be more 
strongly pointMlj than from Fashion herself 
when arraye<l in all her glory. 

‘ 3>t us instance Mrs. Pirutiimus. She is the 

ha#stci'ious female who ileals in second-hand 
J^ies’ aiq>arcP. 1 look upon hirs. Brummus’s 
silei^ rei>ository of last season’s varieties 
r' with the awe I have fur a fiimily vault ; for 
the scenery of a worn-out pantomime ; for 
undertaker’s Latin (in oil colours) ; for last 
year's Bell9 Asscmbl6e, or for the tailor’s! 
, . plate of the fashions and the Court Guide* 


parasofs, black velvet mantles, pink satm 
slips ; blue kid,put i)lc prunella, or white satin 
shoes ; leg of mutton, bisho)), Mameluke 
sleeves ; robes witliout bodies, and ^dies 
without rolies, and sleeves without either ; 
the matron's a] iron and the opera dancer’s 
skiit. Here is Fasliion in undress, without 
its whalebone, crenoline, false hair, paint, andl' 

E earl powder ; here she is tawdry, tarnished,. 

elpless, inert, dislocated, like Mr. Punch's .dj 
company in the de*d box he carries stepped 
behind his back. 

If there be one article of commerce w]^h 
Fashion delights in more than fh^btheiV'id ' is 


il'lie Hoik p^roducts #f Mocmin, Va- 
Bi^uaseui, and Liege ; tbelcareely 
kea ■ iraluftole wares of NoUiugbam and Ho- 
nitron <r the almost priceless remnains of “old 
,polat**^“ beggars^ lace** — the lace llsat 
^nrietta Maria*loved to w^r and Vaiidjftk 
to paint. Not one, therefore, of Mrs. Brum- 
.mus’s tattered morsels of lace but has its 
history and its moral. Here is the veil in 
which poor Clara Eackleton was married 
to Captain Middleman. They had a grand 
^estate (grandly encumbered) at Ballyragget, 
in the County Galway. Charley Middleman 
kept hounds and open house ; and Iiis 
wulow lives now iu a boarduig-house at 
Tours with her two daughters. (Jlara’s Brus- 
sels lace veil was not B<»ld by her lady’s maid 
nor by the bride herself. It was neither lost 
*ioV RttJcn ; but Captain Mi<ldleman, formerly 
of tlje twenty-fifth Ifussars, privately conveyed 
Mrs. Middleman’s veil, togetlier with two 
ostrich feathers and a carved ivory Chinese 
fan, to Mrs. Bniuimiis’s emporium. He dscu'-e 
the bargain, he pocketed the money, and he 
lost that same money half-an-bour afterward 
at diickeii-h.azard, at the Little Nick near 
Leicester Square. , 

A wedding dross — all 'white satin, lace, and 
silver sprigs. Methiiiks I cun see it now, 
glistening and sparkling iu tlie August ^ui, 
iiuri rustling and crumpling in tlio August 
air, Jis, at the close of the Loudon so:iso% 
its beautiful wearer descends that ugly 
narrow little staircase, wliich has been a 
larlder of delight to so many, a vitc ddo- 
rori to so many more, and which leads drum 
the vestry-room of St. George’s, Hanover 
S<}uarc% into Mjiddox Street. 'J^he wcjiirer of 
the fr-atin dress comes <lovvri the sliabby steps 
a wedded bride. She is num ied to a lord ; 
a duke has given her aw.ay. Fourteen young 
bridesmaids in white have wept at the re?*- 
ponses. Two have faiiiteil, ami one luis been 
<sarvied into the vestry, to be saWolatilised, 
A nervous clergyman has addressed the bri<le- 
ijxjjectmit as ’‘Thomas, wilt thou have this 
man to be thy 'W’eddeil wil'e '^” The bride- 
groom Inis been seized with the usual deadly 
])eriurbatioii, ami offers to place the ring on 
the ffngei’ of the pew-()]^cner ; and the clerk, 
wliile gravely correcting the errors of all 
p;^tic8, has viewed Uie whole pioct‘edi«gs 
with an air of deep misanthropy. At last, 
sonieliow or other, Uio right man has* married 
the right woman ; the pew-opeiier and beadle 
iuive lieen feed, and tlie verger remembered ; 
the clergyman has had his rights iuid tlie 
clerk hU dues. The licence has been conned 
over; the register has been signed — by the 
bridegi’oom in a character meant to be very 
, valiant and decide<l, but in reality vei’y 
timoroua and indistinct ; by the bride with 
no pretence 6r compromise, but in a simply 
imb^lle and hysterical manner ; by the father 
of the bride in a neat hand I should like 
to see at the bottom of a cheque ; and by big 
Ck^rid/^Widlyor of the Indian army (the 
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with ^ dash at tie end like 
little boys have, shouted, and tne weddih^ 
carriage, with its crimson-vested post-Wys 
and spanking greys, has clattered up; tba 
policemen hav» put down an imaginary riot. ' 
threatened with their batons the crowd > 
geneiTilly, and menaced with arrest one in- -: 
dividual lamp-post ; and then, shining out 
like a star among the silver favours and 
orange flowers, the sno’»ey dresses and black 
dress coiits, the smiles and tears, comes the 
bride : God bless her ! Is there a sight more 
beautiful umler lieavcn than a youug bride 
coming out of church ? Can yo\i forget Sir 
John Suckling’s beautiful lines iu his ballad 
upon a wedding ? — 

feet beneath her petticoat 

* Like little miec stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light. 

And 'then she dances snch a way, 

No sun upon an J^aster-day 
Is luilf so line« sight." « 

Now, alas, niy lord is at Florence, my lady 
is in fui’uishcd lodgings in London, and the 
bride’s dress is at Airs. Briimmus s. Thej’ft 
was an action at law in the (’onrt of Queen's 
Bench respecting them not Jong since ; and 
numberless suits in all sorts of courts are 
pending between them now. Afy lonl hates 
my lady, and my lady hates iny lord ; and 
they write abusive letters against each other 
to their mutual friends. 

Fashion is born, is married, and dies ever}' 
year, and Fashion is buried in Airs. Brummus’s 
dusky shop : she watches its funeral pyre, and 
Kupcriiitends the process of its iiicitieralion ; 
until, phamix-like, it rises again from its ashes 
to (lie again. 

Fashion dies. It is so far like a prince 
ora ricli man that while it lives we dress it 
up in purple and fine linSn, and fall down 
and worship it, and quarrel witli ni' l hate 
onr brothers and sisters, for a smile from our 
deini-god, for a card for FiishioJi’s balls or the 
entree to Fashion’s back-stairs. But no sooner 
ik the dcnii-god dead th.an wc utterly des^ 
and forget it. AVc do not condescend, as 
the case of dead humanity, to fold its rotten- 
ness in guhl and crim.s«m velvet, to build a 
marble monument above it, sculptured all 
‘ over 'W’lth lies ; to state iu an inscription that 
, beneath reposed the ashes of such aud such a 
: most, fkiblc, higli, mighty, powerful Prince 
i Fashion, who w'as a father to his subjects, ami 
j a model to his compeers, and was in short the 
j very best Fashion that ever was known, and 
j the first fashionable gentleman iu the world. 

I No, we allow the corpse of Fashion to ynti’ofy 
in the gutter, or to be eateif up ky the vul- 
tures, and the storks, aud acljutaiit birds. 
Thei’e have been kings treated a^ cavalierly. 
When the luxurious Louis Quinze lay at the 

• Founded on a beautiflil old suporstUi^n of the EngUiib ' 

peasantry tlMi the sun dances upon an Easter momlug;. 









" death, the noise of the conttittH de- 

eerting theh* monarch to pay their respi^icta 
to the new king echoed through the long 
galleries of Versailles like thunder. Wlien 
king was dead they cranyned his mise- 
rable body (he died of the most horrible 
form of amall-pox) into a box, and jolted him 
ofl* in a post-chaise by pight to St. Denis, 
where they flung him into rather than buried 
him in the sepulchre of his ancestors. So do 
vre act by our deaS King Fasliion — adding 
even insult to injury ; for, alter liia death we 
scoff and jeer at him, and are tremendously 
satirical upon the ridiculous, hideous, fright- 
ful, preposterous flishiou that ho was., It is 
iby opinion that if Messrs. ‘Banting and France 
were to confine themselves to performing the 
funerals of Fashion, they w^oiild cease to be 
the fashionable luuiertakers they are. « 
Fashion is greater than king or kaiser 
when lie is alive ; but dead, he is of no more 
account than a brol^en egg-shell. Ze roi eU 
mort — vive lf‘ roi! Log of mutton sleeves 
and short waists arc dead. Long live tight 
sleeves and long waists I 



FLOWER-BELLS. 

Soft Midsummer air, cheery with sunshine 
and perfumed with all the scents that it had 
robbed out of his nursery garden, crept iu 
through the monthly roses at the porch and 
the half-open cottage door, to make itself at 
home in George Swayue’s room. It busied 
itself there, swecjiiiig and rustling about, a.s 
if it had as much right to the place and 
was as much the tenant of it, as the gardener 
himself. It had also a sort of feminine and 
wifely claim on George ; who, Jiaviiig been 
spending half an hour over a short letter; 
written upon a large sheet, was invited by j 
the Midauinraer iiir to lock after his garden, j 
The best efforts w^ere being made by liis 
gentle friend to tear the paper from his 
hand. A bee had come into the room — George 
kept bees — and had been Lovering about 
the letter ; so drunk, possibly, with honey tliat 
he had mistaken it for a great lily. Certainly 
he did at last settle upon it. The lily was 
a legal document to this effect : — 

Sin, — We are iustruateil hereby ti) givf* yon notice 
of tbe deait^i of Mr. Thomas Quecks of Kdnionton, 
the Inst of tlio three lives for which your lease; was 
granted, iindVo irifornl yon, that you innf'^d'tnisi a 
renewal of the eaiue on payment of one hundred 
guineas to llKe undersigned. We are, Sir, 

(here the bee snton the obedient servants), 
“ Flint and Gkinston,” 

’. Swtfyne jrranted himself a rule to con- 
in liijp own mind what the lawypi's meant 
their uncertain phraseology. It did not 
an, he concluded, that Messrs, F. and G. 
were willing, for one hundred pounds, to 
renew tbe life of Mr. Qiieeks, of Edmonton ; 
but it did mean that he must turn out 
I 



of the Votise ahQ grbtiink (^hieh' 

Swayne^s Nursery Garden; for ibree 
rations pitst) unless he would pay a hirgtr 
fine for 4ie renewal of his lease, Ho wal^ 
Lift a young fellow of five-and4wenty ; wlu^^ 
umil recently, had been 4t work for . the ; 
support of an old father and mother. His 
mother had been dead a twelvemonth last 
Midsummer-day; and his fathei%wh 9 hadbeenr 
well while his dame was with him, sickened 
after she was gone, and died before the impls-^ 
gathering was over. The cottj^e andL the 
garden were more precious to Geozge as m ^ 
home than as a place of business. There were 
thoughts of i>arting — like thoughts of another 
loss Dv death, or of all past losses again to be 
suffered freshly and together — which so 
clouded the* eyes of Mr. Swayne, that at last 
he could scarcely tell when ho looked at the 
letter, whether the bee was or was not a 
portion of the writing. 

An old woman came in, with a Midsummer 
coiif^h, sounding as hollow as au empty cofiin. 
She was a poor old crone who came to do for 
George small services as a domestic for an 
hour or two every day ; for he lighted his own 
fires, and sej*ved up to himself in the first style 
of cottage cookery his own fat bacon and 
potatoes. 

^ I shall be out for three hours, Hilly,*' 
said George, and he put on his best clodies 
Und went into the sunshine. “ I can do nothing 
better,” ho thought, “ than go and see the 
lawyers.” 

They lived in the City ; George lived at the 
cast* end of London, in a part now covered 
with ver}" dirty streets ; but then covered with 
copse and field, and by Swayue’s old-fashioned 
nursery ground ; then crowdeil with stocks 
and wallflowers, lupins, sweet peas, pinks, 
lavender, heart’s-ease, boy’s love, old man, and 
other old-fashioned plants ; for it contained 
nothing so tremendous as Schizanthuses, Es- 
cholzias, dk Olarkia pulchellas, which are weedy 
little atomies, though they sound big enough 
to rival any tree on Lebanon. George was 
an old-fiifihioned gai'dener in an old-fashioned 
time ; for we have hero to do with events 
which occurred in the middle of the reign of 
George the Third. George, then — I mean 
George Swayne, not Georgius Rex — ^marched 
off to see the lawyers, who lived in a dark 
court in the City. He fouml their clerk in. . 
the front office, with a marigold in one of hia 
button-holes ; but there was nothing else that 
looked like summer in t!ie place. It smelt 
like a mouldy shut-up tool-house ; and there 
was parchment enough in it to make scare- 
crows for all the gardens in Kent, Middlesex, 
and Surrey. 

George saw the junior partner, Mr. Grin- 
ston, wiio told Jiim, when he h^^arri his busi- 
ness, that it was in Mr. Flint’s department.. ‘ 
When he was shown into Mr. Flint’s roc^, 
Mr, Flint could only repeat, he said, the 
instructions of the landloni. 

“You see, my lad,’* he said,' “these 






been .let ^itberto thirty 
pi^m& annum, are now wortb-™^* Yet 
.loy ment^ Mt. Oi'ote, ia ready to ^ew the 
leaae ^iEbr three more lives at the wy slight 
$iiO- we have named to you. Wliat woiAd 
yoh have more reasonable 1” * 

^ I make no complaint,” George an- 

ifimred ; "only I want to abide by the 
■ground, and 1 have not so much money as 
you require. I owe nobody a penny ; and, to 
. pay my way and lay by enough money for 
next year's seeds and roots, has been the 
most that I can manage. I have saved fifteen 
pounds. Here it is, sir : take it, if it will 
help me in this business.” 

"Well,” Mr. Flint suggested, “what do 
you say to this 1 I make no promise, but I 
think I can persuade Mr. Orote to lest you 
retain possession of your land, for — ^sliall we 
guy j — two years, at the rent of fifty pounds ; 
und, at the expiration of that term, you may 
]')erhapa be able to pay the fine and to renew 
your lease.” • 

“ I will acce])t that offer, sir.” A home- 
spun man dings to tlie walls of home. 
S Wayne’s nursery would not support so liigh 
a rental ; but let the future tg-ke thought for 
itself — to postpone for two years the doom to 
quit the roof-tree under whidi his inotlier 
suckled him was gain enough fur George. * 

■So he turned homeward and went cheer- 
fully upon his way, by a short cut through 
narrow streets and lanes that bordered on the 
Thames. His gardener’s eye discovered all 
the lonely little pots of mignonette in the 
upper windows of the tottering old houses ; 
and, in the trimmer sti-eels, where there 
were rows of little houses in all shades of 
whitewash, some quite fresli looking, inha- 
bited by people w'ho liad kept their windows 
clean, he sometimes saw^ as many us four 
flowerpots upon a w’iuduw sill. Then, there 
were the squares of turf, put, in w'eekly in- 
stalments of six inches, to the cre^t of caged 
larks, for the slow liquidation of tlie debt of 
green fieliis due to them. There were also 
parrots ; lor a large number of the liousos in 
those river streets were tenanted by sailors 
vrho brought birds from abroad. There were 
also all sorts orgrotc.sque shells; and one 
house that recedeil from its neighbours, had 
a small garden in front, which w^i\s sown 
ever with sheila insteml of flowers. The 
walks were bordered with shell instead of 
box, and there w'erc concha upon the wall 
instead of w'allflow'crs. The summer-house 
was a grotto ; but the great centre orna- 
ment was a large iigure-head, at the foot 
.of which there vras a bench erected, so that 
the owner sat under its shadow. It repre- 
sented a man with a grejit beard, holding 
over his shoulder a large three-proUged fork ; 
which. George believed to be meant for 
.Neptune. That was a poor garden, thought 
George ; for it never waved nor rustled, and 
'^d not, by one change of feature — except that 
daily dirtier — show itself conscious 


pf the. passage of and 

months, and seasons./ : / . 

It interested George a grpat "mote, 
to notice here and Uiere the dii^y of 
new kinds of plants which, brorighfe ifomV, 
by some among the sailors, struggled to grqwf, 
from seed or root. Through the wiiidoW pf 
one house that was very ])oor, but ,vexy neat 
and clean, he saw put upon a table to catch, 
the rays of summer sun, a strange plant in 
blossom. It had a reddish stalk, small**, 
pointed leaves ; and, from every cluster of 
leaves hung elegant red flower-bells with- 
purple tongues. That plant excited him 
greatly ; and, when he stopped to look in at it, 
he felt some such emotion as might stir an 
artist who should see a work by llubens hung 
up in a pawnbroker’s shop- win clow. Ho 
knocked at the green door, and a pale girl 
opened it, holding in one hand a piece of un- 
flnished needlework. Her paleness left her for 
a minute when she saw tjiat it was a stranger 
who had knocked. Her blue eyes made 
George glance away from them before he had 
finished Ida respectful inquiry. “ I beg your 
pardon,” he said, “ but may I ask the nauie 
of the flower in the window, and where it 
came from 1 ” 

"Will you walk in, if you please, sir,” said ' 
the gfrl, “ mother will teil you all she knows 
about it.” 

With two steps, the young gardener strode 
into the small front room where a sick and 
feeble woman sat in an arm-chair. The room 
was clean and little furnished. There was only 
sand upon the floor ; and, on the table with 
some more of the girl’s w'ork, was part of a 
stale loaf, flanked with two mugs that con- 
tained some exceedingly bine and limpid milk. 
George apologised for his intrusion ; but 
said what his calling was, and pleaded in 
excuse the great beauty and novelty of the 
plant that had attracted hiiTi. 

" Ay, ay, but I prize it for more tlian 
that,” said Mrs. Kllis, “ it was brought to me 
by iiiy son. He took it as a cutting, and he 
brought it a long way, the dear fellow, all 
the way from the West Indies, nursing it fov 
me. Often he let his o^^'n lips parch, sir, on 
the voyage that he miglit give water enough* 
to the flow’er tliat he took home for his 
mother. He is a tender-heiirted boy, my 
Harry.” 

“ He is young then ? ” * 

“Wfjl, he is not exactly a boy, sir; but 
they are all bo}'s on board ship, you under- 
stand. He coulil caiTy off the house upon 4 
his back, Harry could ; ho is so "wonderful 
broad-chested. He’s just gone a long voyage, 
sir, and I’m feared I shall be gone i^longer 
l>efore he comes back ; auck he* said when 
he w^ent, ‘Take care of the plant, mother, 
it ’ll have hundreds of bells to ^ing when 
I name back to you next year.’ He is always 
full of his fun, sir, is my Harry.” 

"Then, Ma'am,” George 8tanm'<‘'Ved, 
a plant you wouldn’t like to pai't with-” ; 



'' poor woman looked aiigrf for to 

toeit ; aiiil^t^^ after a pauat^ iuaawel:^|p7<>ituse# ^ v ^ ^ 

^<ei)Uy, “ Ko, sir, uot until my tiR>e eomes.^^ j A year jpent by ; mi, wtei 


Tbo young gardeneiwwbo ought to have came, GeA^ge Swayiie^e garden afid gjreeo- , 
■ gOTie away — still beat over the flower. The hoises were in the best ooxulitiedl. 
plant was veiy beautiful, and evidently stood plJbthad multii)lied by slipSiaM had Uirlvaa ' 
the cliinato well, and it was of a kiml more readily than he could have ventured : 
to propagate by slips. Geoi^e di4i not well expect. The best jJant was set by until it 
know what to say or do. 'llie girl who had should have reaclit^ the utmost ];^'feetiais ' 
U'en nimbly stitching, ceased from work of blossom, to l>e carried in redemptktn ^ 
nod Jof>ked up wondtiingly at the stranger, the promise made to widow iHilis. lu 
who had nothing more to sa)’' and yet re- some vague way, too, Mr. Swayne now and 
juaiiied with them. At last, the Awng man, then {mudered whetlier the bells it was to 


unbecoming, 1 hope you’ll forgive it; but, that was certain. Not that he thought of' 
if you could — if you could bring your heart maiTyiiig the pixle girl, whose blue eyes he ' 
to part with this j>lant, I would give you t^n had only seen, and whose soft voice he liad 
guineas for it, and the first good cutting I oul}" heard once ; but he was a young fellow^ 
raise shall be yours.” and he thought about her, and young fellowa 

Tile girl look (N I upeu the greatest astonish- have their fancies which do now and tlien 
Tueut. Ton guineas ! ” slic critnl, why, mother, shocA t>ut in uiiaceount able directions, 
ten guineas Avould make you comfortable for A desired event ha]>|>ened one morning, 
the w'hole winter. How glad Ilac’ry will The best customer of fewayne’s nursery 
be J ” ground, the wife of a city knight, Jjady Salter, 

'I’he poor old woman trembled nervously : who had a fiut)#,Koat in tho neighbourhood, 

*' llany told me to keep it for his sake,” she i alighted from her cjirriage at the garden 
whispered to her daughter who bent fondly | gate. She had ccune to bity flowers for the 
over her. decorations of her fuuiual grand summer jMirty ; 

“ Does Harry love a flower bettor than j ami George w ilh inucli perturbation ushered 
your health and comfort T’ jdeaded Harry's lifcr into his greenhouse, which was glowing 
sister. Avilli the crimson .and ]>nrple blossoms of his 

A long debate was carried on in low tones, |now piaui. AV’!>cu Hady Walter had her ad-- 
while Greorge Swayne endeavoured to look as ' miration duly heightened by the inforiuation 
though he \\’ere a hundred miles off, listening ! that 'there w ere no other plauts in all the • 
to nothing. But the loving acceiit*^ of the girl ' country like them — that, in fact, Mr. Swayne’s 
debating with her mother leJiderly, cauKe<l ! new flowers were unique, she instantly bought 
Mr. Swayne — a stout and true-heju'te<l young j two slij)s at a guinea eacii ami took them 
fellow of twenty-five — to feel that there were ' home in triuhij)h. Of course the llower-bella 
certainly some new thoughts and sensations ! attraettMl tlie attention of her guests ; and of 
v/wking in him. He considereil it important . course she w.as very proud to ilraw^ attention to 
to discover from her mother’s manner of | them. The result was that the carriages of the 
addressing her that tJie name of the young i groat peopk' of the iieigljbourhood so clogged 
woman W'as Susan. When the old lady jit j up the road at Swayne’s nursery day after 
last consented with a sigh to (Jeorge’s offer, | day that there was no getting by for them, 
he placed ten guineas on the table beside the i George sold, for a guinea eacli, all the slips 
needlework, and only 8t<de one gbince at j that lie liad putted ; keeping only enough for 
<Su.saiias he bade good-bye and took the flower- 1 the cunUnuaiice of his trade, and carefully 
pot away, promising again earnestly that he | reserving his finest spccimeu. That in duo 
woiiltl bring back to them tlie first good cut- j time he took to Harry’s inotUer. 
ting that took root. I Tlie ten guineas mlded to the produce of 

(ieorge , Swayne then, having the lawyers ; Susan’s lalvour — sln‘ had not slackened it a jot ] 
almost put mil of his liead, carried the plant j — had maintained the sickly woman through 
home and duly busied himself in hijr'gpetn- 1 ihe winter; and, when there came to her a 
house over the multiplication of liis treasure.! letter one morning in July in Harry’s deair 
* Months wen^b v, during which the young scniwl nosted from .Portsmouth, she was half 
gax'deueJ5L worked luiid and ate sparely. He restorea to lieakh. He would be with them 
Hod to himself but five pounds for the in a day or two, he said. The two woiitctt 
geoMlir maintenance of his garden ; more was listened in a feverish state for every knock at 
ai|€||Pl, and thkt lie had to pinch, as far as the green door. Nextday aknockcome; bat it 
opt of his humldo foo<l and other was not Many. Susan again opened to George 
jpbssaries of existence. lie had, however, Swayne. He had brought their flower-beSa 
ipg to r^ret. The cuttings of the flower- back ; and, apparently, handsomer tlian evedr^ 
lb throve, and the thought of Susan was He was vei-y iniicli abashed wul stammsNfid 
fetter to hins than roast l^ef. He did not something./ and, when he eanie in, he j 
again visit the widow’s house, lie had no And nothing to say. The hainisoms. nhup \ 





i; socDid^hiiag koWBv^) Ij^ hisik. 

. toad biKT datightOT greeted lum witk 

' tkeortif ^amiie8 and tbauks ; bat he Md ecoae- 


thiog elae to do tkaa to return them — 

\ thBKg of which he seemed to be exceediii^y 
attained. At last he did it. mean no 
^olBfenoe,’’ he said ; but this is much more yours 
timn mine.” He laid upon the table twenty 
gmneas. They refused the money with sur- 
. prise ; Susan with eagerness. He told them 
hisutory ; how the plant had saved him from 
the chance ^ being turned out of his home ; 
how he was making money by the flower, and 
how fairly he considered half the prolits to be 
due to its real owner. Thoreu{)oii the three 
became fast friends and began to quarrel. 
While they were quarrelling there wiis a 
bouncing knock at the door. Mother and 
daughter hurried to the door; but Susjm 
stocSl aside tliat Hairy might go first into his 
mother's arms. 

Here ’a a fine chime of bells,” said Hai f y, 
looking at his }>lant after a few minutes. 
“Why it looks no handsomer in the West 
Indies. Uut where ever did you get that 
splendid pot ] ” ^ 

(^eorgo was iiiiTncdiately introduced. The 
whole story was tohl, and Harry was made a 
referee iqKm the twenty guinea question. • 

“ God bless you, Air. Swayne,” said Harry, 
“keep that money if we are to bo friemt. 
Give us your band, my boy ; and, mother, 
lot us all have something to eat.” They made 
a little festival that evening in the widow’s 
house, and George thought more than ever of 
the chiming of the bells as Susan laid lier 
needlework aside to bustle to and fro. Han’y 
had laics to tell over liis pip^; ‘‘and I tell you 
what, Swayne,” said he, ‘‘ I’m gl.'id you are 
the letter for n»y love of rooting. If i wasn’t 
a sailor myself I’d be a gardener. I’ve a 
small cargo of lyots and .s<?eiis in my box that 
I brought home foi* mother to t^ AvJiat she 
can do with. My opinion is that you’re the 
man to turn ’em to jntcount ; and so, mate, you 
shall have ’em. If you gel a lucky penny 
out of any one among ’em, you’i'e welcome ; 
for it’s more than we could do.” 

How these pewr folks laboured to be 
liberal to wan Is each other : how Harry 
amused himself on holidays before liLs next 
ship wiiled with rako and spade about his 
friend’s uurserj^ how George Sw;t\iie spent 
summer and antunm evenings in the little 
parlour : bow there was i-cally and truly a 
chime rung from Ste|Hiey steeple to give joy 
^ to a little needlewoman’s heart : how Susan 
Swsyne became much rosier than Susan EUie 
had been : how luxuriously George’s bees 
. wew fed upon new dainties : bow S’lint and 
CfrixiatoTi conveyed tlm nursery-ground to 
Sir. Swayne in freohokl to hun and his 
h^vs for ever, in consideration of the whole 
miTGfhsise money which Swayne Imd accuinu'- 
t lllow the old house was enlarged : how, 
^ yewp or two later, little Harry Swayne 


damaged 

^^ddkbther ElUa & year 

cr two after l^ai, Susaft l^r 

dug with a small wooden .spade sui^ oy aide 
wifli giant Uncle Harry ; who was a mkn to 
find the centre of the earth under 
garden when he came home ever aiitl aBon 
from beyond the seas, always with roots and 
seeds, his home beio.g Swayiie’s nursery : attd^ ' 
finally, how happy and bow populous a home 
the house in Swayue’s i^irscry grew to be— ^ 
these are results connecting pleasant thoughts 
with the true story of tlurcsirlicsl cultivation 
in this country of the flower now known as 
the Euchsifi, 

THE FEENCH WORKMAN. 

The original stuff out of which a French 
wdl*kman is made, is — let us, ourselves French 
workmen, toll you — a street boy of fourteen 
years old, or if you like, twelve. Tliat young 
gamin tie Pco'is can 6*ing as many love 
ditties and drinking s&ngs as the hairs upon 
his head,^ before he know.s how much is nine 
times seven. IJe prefers always the agreeable 
to the useful : he knows how to dance all the 
qua<lrilleB : he knows how to make grimaces 
of t-en thousand sorts ojie after the other • 
without stopping, and at the rattj of twenty 
in a minute. Of his other attiiinments, I say 
little. It is ])osaible that he may have been to 
om* of the elementary schools set up \>y the 
Government ; or, it may be also, that he knows 
not how to read ; although, by article ten of 
a law passed in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, it wsvs determined that no chief toA-ii 
of a de}>ai*tment, or chief place of a commune 
containing more than six tltousand inhabitants, 
siiould be without at least one elementary 
school for public instruction. 

iSucli as the boy may be, he is made an “ 
apprentice. He needs no act, o* as you say 
in England, iiulenture. Jlia contract has to be 
attested at the Prefecture of Police, Jbireau of 
P.-issporls, Section of Livrets. Formei'ly, it was 
tile custom in France for the apprentice to 
be both fed and lotlged by his laaster ; but, 
as the j>.atron seldom received money with 
him, he was mainly fed on cuffs. Apprantic^l^ 
ship in Paris — which is France — begins at 
ages diflering according to the nature of 
the trjide. If strengtii be wiiiited, the youth 
is apprenticed at eighteen, but* otheiwise, 
perho^, at fourlceii. There are in Paris 
nint?fcet*n 'thousand apprentices dispersed 
.among two hundred and seventy brsuiehee^ 
of #aile. 

Of all the a))prentices whose niiral>er has 
been just iMuneil, only one in five is bound by a 
written agreement with his^naBter. The rest 
have a verbal underfitandixig. The youths com- 
monly are restless ;• -and, since ^Ley are apt 
to change their mimls, the business of the 
master is not ao much to tc.ach them an 
to obtain value' for himself as soon as he can 
out of their labour. It is *the appreu^at 


• la pent out to tako, or^orp iwithe 
and to pky the part of, iwe'dieuger. 

^^ultij^ conseqildiKie of the loospneag of the tie, 
it often happens that a tiipughtlesa parent, 
Sirlien his son is able to ;earn -wages, tells 
the youth that his master is sucking him 
aud‘ fattening upon his unpaid labour ; that 
he might earn money for the house at 
home. The youth is glml to earn, and throws 
‘ up his apprenticeship for iudcpeudoiit work. 
It soon occurs to mm that his parents are 
sucking him, and that his earnings ought 
to be for himself, and not for them. He 
“■ then throws up liis home dependence, as 
he ha|i thrown up dependence on his master, 
takek a lodging, falls into careless company, 
^orks on, a half-skilled labourer, re- 
; c^^lhg all hia life a less income than he could 
assured to himself a few years of 
perseverance. ' 

' ’ ’when J was apprentice, eight years ago, 

- T found that to be a good workman it was 
' heedful to design ahd model. “ Come with 
''me,** said my comrade*C*redinot, “ I will show 
yon a good school.” It was a winter evening ; 
our work was over ; and, with leave of the 
patron, we left our sliop in the ilue Saint 
ilartim and went by Saint Saviour to the 
Rue Montorgueil, We bought as we went 
about twelve pounds of inodtdling clay. At 
the tipper end of the ati'eet, my friend Gredi- 
not turned up a chirk ]iassago. 1 followed 
him. A single lamp glimmered in the court to 
which it led ua. We went up a few steps to 
the schoolroom. Here we are,” said Gredi- 
Uot, in opening the door. We entered, carrying 
oiir caps. There was a low room lighted by 
flaring oil lamps ; but in it were busts and 
statues of such beauty that it seemed to me 
to be the most delightful chamber in the world. 
Boys and youths and a few men, all in blouses 
like ourselves, laboured there. ^Ve threw 
our clay upon a pvblic heap in a wood trough 
the door. There was only tliat mud to 
! pay, and there were our own tools to take. 

Ex^ei^hing else wa.s free. Gredinot intro- 
j duced me to the master, and I learnt to 
model from that night. There ai’e other 
! schools — ^the school of arts and trades in 
Mie Bue St. Mai'tin, the Special and Gratu- 
itous School of Design in the Hue du Tour- 
raine, in connexion, as 1 think, with the 
School of Fine Arte. I might number Ihe 
museums end the libraries, and I may make 
mention also ctf the prizes of tlie Acad^y of 
^ "IhduBtry and the Society for the Encoutage- 
of National Industry. 

' Tlie apprentice out of his time goes telthe 

* pj^feciaro of police. There he must obtain 
; A Bvret,, which must have on the face of 

it ijie s» of the prefecture, the full name 
of .iko adciitted workman, his age, his ; 

birtli, and a description of his person, : 
^ trader and the name of the master who ( 
6iQ]^oys him. The French workman is taboo. < 
num is lettered by the police ana i 
ean^ proofib.lds livret. The book costs ] 


.him twopence kafl|rfbhy.* 
a reco^ of the opmpietioh of' lie' 
ticei^^ After wahls every ^sh eh^ement < 
must be^et down in' it, wil^i ilie 0^4 ci 
ite beginiing and its end, each stam^So, by! 
tl|e prefecture. The employer of a workmaa> 
holds his livret as a pledge. When liC; 
receives money in advance the sum is Written i 
in his book, and it is a debt there chai^g^ble; 
as a deduction of not more than one^fifth; 
upon all future employment, utitil it is pidd. 
The workman travelling must have his livret 
visid; for without that, says the law, **he is 
a vagabond, and can be arrested and punished 
as such.” 

The workman registered and livreted, how 
does he live, work and sleep? He is not a 
great traveller ; for, unless forced into exile, ihe 
utmost notion of travel that a French work- 
man has, is the removal — if he be a provincial ^ 
— from his native province to Paris. We pass 
over tlie workmans chance of falling victim 
to the cfmscrii^tion, if he has no friends rich 
enough to buy for him a substitute, or if he 
cannot subscribe for the same 'object to a 
Conscription Mutual Assurance. Company. 
When Louis Blanc had his own way in 
France the workmen did but ten hours’ 
labour in the clay. Now, however, as before, 
twelve or thirteen hours are rogai'ded as a 
fair day’s work. 1 and Friponnet, who are 
diamond jewellers, work ten liours only. My 
mend Cornichon, who is a goldsmith, works as 
long as a painter or a smith. Sunday labour 
used to be very general in France; but ex- 
tended seldom beyond the lialf day ; which w’as 
paid for at a higher rate. In Paris seven in 
eight of us used to earn money on the Sunday 
nioniing. That necessity could not bo ideaded 
for the sin, is proved by the fact, that often 
we did no work on Monday ; but on that day 
1 8j>eut the Sunday’s earnings. As for our 
' wages, calculated on an average of sevei’al years, 
they are ajiout as follows : — "fhe average pay 
for a day’s labour is three shillings anu two- 
pence. The lowest day’s pay known is five 
jKJiice, and the highest thirty shillings. About 
thirty thousand of us rectdve half-a-orown a 
day ; five or six times as many (the majority) 
receive some sum betw-een luilf-a-crowii and 
four and twopence. About ten thousand Tp~ 
ceive higher W7iges. The best wages are earned 
by men whose work is eomiected with print, 
paper and engraving. The workers in jewels 
and gold are the next best provided fpr; next 
to them workers in metal and in fancy ware. 
Workers on spun and w^oven fabrics ^t low ^ 
wages ; the lowest is earned, as in London, tiiy. 
slop-workers and all w’orkers with the needle. 
The averace receipts of Paris needlewomep 
have not, liowever, fallen below fourteen- 
pence a day ; those of them who work 
fashionable dressmakers earn about one and , 
eightpeiice. While si>eaking of the 
cl^s of women, I must meiiiioii that the.iUQi^ 
sentimental of our occupfitions earQS.|lie :I«tt|^ 
bread. Those who make 


to ibiq;^ tilKm the toinb& eaim only ^boot 
(i^^penceJbalfpeiiuy a a^. Th|t trade isi 
hi very truth, funereal. To come baelt to 
Ourselvee, it should be eaid th^ our wages, 

' ae a whole, liave risen rather tf an dediued 
during the last quai-ter of a century. * Itf is a 
^curious fact, hhwever, that the pay for job- 
' work has tlecreased very decidedly. 

And how do we live ? it is asked. Well 
Enough. All of us eat two meals a day ; but 
what we eat 'depends upon our money. We 
three, who draw up this account, work in one 
room. We begin listing, and maintain our 
fast until eleven o’clock. Then we send the 
apprentice out to fetch our breakfasts. When 
he comes back with his stores, lie disposes 
them neatly on a centre table in little groups. 
1 generally have a penny woith of ham, which 
certainly is tough, but very full of flavour ; 
bread to the same value ; a half sliare with 
iViponnet in two-peniiy worth of wine, and a 
halfpennyworth of ft icrl potatoes ; thus spend- 
I ing in all tlirccpcnce-halfpenuy. C'or^Ichon 
I h>aiiic sum generally in another 

' has a jjeuny worth of* cold boiled 

i beef, a penny woi‘th of bread, a liaif- 

.■wpifnny woi th of cheese and a pennyworth of 
^ currant jam. ‘Friponnet is lilore extravagant. 

A common breakfast bill of faro with him is 
^^wo penny sausages, twopenny wort U of 
■^wead, a pennywoitli of wine, a lialipcmiv | 
paqiiet de coveiUie {^hich is a little parcel ^of 
crisply fried strips of bncon lind), ami a baked 1 
pear. All this is sumptuous; for wc are of| 
th(‘ aristocracy of workmen. The labourers , 
of Tans d<5 not live so well. They go io the | 
gart/ottes, where they get threepence Inilfpeniiy 
worth of bouilli — soup, beef and vegetable — 
which includes the title to a liberal su]>ply of i 
bread. Reeking dingy dens ai e lliose gargottes, I 
where all the poorer classes of f’arisian work- 
men save the beef out of their breakfast I 
bouilli, and carry it away to eat later in tlie 
day at the wine-shop ; where it will make a 
dinner with more bread and a pemiy worth of 
wine. Of bread they eat a greiit deal ; and, 
reckoning that at fourfieuce and the wine at 
a penny, w’c find eightpence to be the daily 
cost of living to the great body of Tarisiaii 
workmen. 

We aristos among Avorkpeople dine fa- 
mously. My own jiractice is to dine in 
the street du Petit Can 6 upon dinners for 
ninepence ; or, by taking dinner-tickets for 
fourteen days in advance, [ get one dinner a 
fortnight given me gratuitously. J dine upon 
8onp, a choice of three plates of meat, about 
h^i-a-pint of wine, a dessert and bread at 
dispretion. Our dimier hour is four o’clock, 
ana we are not likely to cat anything moi'e 
before boutime ; although one of us may win 
a Ohp of coffee or a dram of brandy at 
billiards or dominoes in the evening. Oorui- 
chni^ aiid ]C’riponnet dine in the street Oha- 
boiroaid \ have soup at a penny a portion, 
P^tes of meat at twopence each, dessert 
^jwnnjr, and halfpenny slips of bread. 


Ea^ of us when Kd ,}i]^ d^ed roUa 
clg^tte, and lounges perhi^ round ithe 
Palais Royal for lialf an hour. , * 

As for our lodging the poorelSt of its live by 
tens in one room, and sleep by fours and fives 
upon one mattress ; paying from to 

tenpence a night. The ordinary cos^ oi 
lodging as the workman in Paris occupjl^ iSi 
for a whole room for one person, nm^or^en ^ 
shillings a month ; ior more than one, si;a or 
seven shillings each ; and, for half a be^ four 
shillings. Cornichoii lives in room numhoi^ 
thirty-six on the third floor of a 
lodging house in the street du Petit T^ion. You 
must ring for the ])ortcr if you would go into 
Cornichon ; and the porter must, by a jerk at 
a string, unlatch the street door if Cornichon 
wibhes to come out to you. In a little court 
at* the back are two flights of dirty stairs 
<JF red tile edged with wood. They lead to 
distinct portions of the house. Cornichon’s 
room is paved with rpd tiles, polished now 
and then with beeswax. It is furnished wi^t 
the bed and a few inches of bedside cai*pet 
forming a small island on the floor, with two 
chairs, a commode with a black marble top, 
a washing-basin and a water-bottle. OBrni- 
chon has also a cupboard there in which he 
stores his wooll for winter, paying twenty*-* 
pence per Lundr(‘d pound for logs ; and as the 
room contains no grate, lie rents a German 
htove ftom his landlord, ]>aymg four-imd-two- 
pence for his use of it during the season. 

Friponnet lenis two itufiirnished rooms up 
four pair of stairs, at the back of a houle in 
theblreet d’Argenteuil. He pays ten shillings 
a month. They are furnished in mahogany 
anil black marble bought of a broker, and 
1 think not paid for yet. Fidette visits him 
there. She is a gold and sdver polisher, his 
bonne ainif. She has her own lodging ; but 
bhe and Friponnet divide their eainings. 
They belong to one another; although no , 
jiriest has blessed their voluntary contract.. 

It is so, I am pained to say, with very maaxy ’ 
of us. 

I have a half-bed in a little sti-eet, wilh,l|^' 
man who is a good fellow, oonsidering he is a 
square-head — a Geiiiuni. 'fhe red tiles ot 
my staircase are vojy clean, and slippery 
with beeswax. M.> J'lndlord rents a portion 
of the third floor of the house, and underlets 
it fenrfulljr, Oi^e a])artment has been penned 
off’ into tour, and mine is the fourth section 
at tha end. To reach me one must pass 
throfl^ the first pen, which is occupied by 
Monsieur and Madame. There they work, « 
cat, <iiid sleep; as for Madame, she never 
leaves it, Moinieur only goes away to wait 
upon the gnffi his master, when he^ wants 
more work ; his gtdfe is a slof) ta^or. Mon- 
sieur and Madame sleep in a recess, which 
looks like a sarcophagus. A little Italian 
tailor also sleeps in the same pen ; but where- 
abouts I know not — his bed is a mystery. . 
The next pen is occupied by t\^'o carpentensu ‘ 
seldom at home. Wlien they come home^ all 



w1ii;forth^ai«eKti>€a!i0}yinQiiki^ li>dd3^aidd.fai^ 

third pen live three more taiilhni, ttm, has riirrely wed aad^him thi«l9> 

ttt^bngh whose territory I must paea le my ua honaBt*marnage. In naegt mums b5ill<ia» 
^#11 cabinet. But lumr soug M Al- lover of pkijrare,. frequents the theatre^ apwl 
thon^ only oig)ii fhet by ten, it has two the^esh^. From wine he imim on to tie 
eomerwindowa ;nnd, if there ialittlefutiiitiare stroi(j;iw stimulus of«bian^v these 
aud but a Boanty bed^ them* is a lookings to him some gleams of his* national vhweityi'' 
crhis4 lit for a barom and some* remains of The most degraded does not ssh so Innspii^ 

^ j t a 1 av ^ ii_1_ i i 


violeUK>loured hangings and long mnslizi aa the BngUsh warkmao) whose hmihs have 
oartainsj mtber white or brown, I am not beoome sodden in the {mblushonses by long 
sure. I cmci tiie (^ruxan pay fbr this tsains of pots of beer. By &r the wgeat 
apartment fifteen ahillings monthly. portmn of the Pams workmeu nosseas furui- 

There is a kind of lodgers worth especial tore ; only tweuly-one in a mmd>red^**4md 
mention. Tha^ men working in the yards liiat inoludesy of conrse,. the mobile pcmu- 
of masons, csErpenters, aud otheie — ^masons latum, the masonB, dEa-^dim in fnnmanad 
esp0oially"--*fEeqaently come fiom the pm- loi^ngs. 

vinoes. They are not part of the fixed popu- For clothing, we spend aooording to our 
lation ; but are men who liave left thmr wives means fit>m four to fourteen pounds a ^eav on 
■an|d iiubilias to come up to the town and earn tliat. Half of us have no coat in addition to 
a sum of money. For this they work moSw the blouae. Before the crisis of eighteenJiun* 
mmergistically, living in the most abstemious dred and forty-eight, one sixth of us had 
lDainner,moraertiiattheymay not break into money in savings’ banks*, and one man in 
^eli* hoard, liiey occhpy furnished lodgings, eve^^two was a member of some benefit 
locking very much together. Thus the masons society. The benefit societies wei*e uumarous, 
from the departments of la Oneuse and la each generally containing some two or three 
BTaute Vienne occupy houses let out*iu fur- hundred members ; but even our singing' oluhs 
uislied rooms exclusively to themselves in the are now suppressed, and we must not meet 
quarters of the Hotel de Ville, the Arseiu^ even to transaclr the business of a benefit 
Baint Marcel, aud in other parts of Paris, society without mving notice of our design 
The rigid parsimony of these men is disap- to t}\s police, amf receiving into our party at 
pointed tenibly when any crisis happens, least two oi its agents ns lookeie-on. The 
xhey are foroed to eat their saviugs, to turn r^esult has been the decay of all such Booiatlesi 
their dothing and tiieir tools into food, and, auU the extinction of most of them. Whane 
^ tiie revolution of eighteen hundred and they remain, the average montlily subscriptiosL 
mrtyi^ght, were reduced to such great desti- is lifteen-penoe, which ensures the payment 
ttVtkm, that in seme- of the houses occupied of twenty-pence a day during sickness, with 

S ttum one dress was all that remained to gratuitous advice aud medicine from the 
tlia lodgem. They wore it in tuni, one doctor. The funds of such societies are 
going out in it to seek fur work while all the lodged cither m savings* bauks, or in the 
rest remained at haine in bed. The poor JUbnt de Bxeth ; which, though properly w 
fellows fibouked the want of exercise for pawnbroking establishment, has also its uses 
halpiUK^tiLem to want of appetite — tlie only as a bank. The imperial fist presses every<^ 
kind oSwaat that poverty desires. where down upon ub» ft lias forced us out 

These men, however, working iu the great of sick clulis ; because we Bometimes' talked ( 
yatds, eating their meals near them in an in them all'^ut the state of the nation : it* 
irregular and restless way, form clubs and would build us huge barracks to live iu, so 
associations wliicb lea<l not seldom to strikes that we may be liaa continually under wa^ 

— blunders which we call placing ourselves e/i and ward ; and it has lately thrust in upon 
(ilrh?e. They take the name m Ordve from us a jiresident of its own at tlie head of oui' 
(lie place in Wlriuh one class of builders* Conneil de Prrid'homTnety the only tribunal we 
workmen assemble when waiting to be hired possess for the adjustment of our iatesual 
Vaiious places are chosen by sundry work- trade disputes. 

men and workwonisn for we practice of Of our pleasures on a Sumlay afbeimonai 
Waiting to be hired. lAun^eBBeB, for example, tlie woii^ hm beard. We devote that to 
ane to be foui^ near the ohurch of our Lady our families, if we have any ; Monday'^ toiO» 

<• of Loretto, wfiere tdiey enduns, and to^ efteu often, to our Mends. There are on Snudnys^ 
coarse words from paeaenirby. our gymnastic fOtes at open air bails beyoM 

in the case of the masons and* the barriers, and our dancing saloena ia the 
iMfieera from the deiiartmesits, it is to be city ; the Prado, the Bal Moatesquieu, and 
I^bbA^iI as no good sign when a workman the Doge* Ball. Thexx» axe our pleawmt 
nmkBsfl rcridenve of furnished lodgingSi The count^f rambles, and our pleaaysnt llilie^diu^* 
workman marries, and acquires the ners in* the fields. There aramut; gameibat 
The mason from the* pool, and (bminoes, aud piqpet; onrjmsw 
Alptttmehtti lilies cheaply, and aave% to/ gp* with dexterously bleiikeMed bowku Shsgpe 
mnuey to his family, and>a 0 qnif«< use onr theatree^ the Fuuamtuila* aaedi tlwi< 
ti^hifrOWa village the property of land. The Borte St. Martin, (jemhlhae among. 
WOrkmtHubio^ th Paeia^ who dwells^onlyi bawls in the Elygiam ilaldat^Ott wf 





wiAMDg Mm IdMtt 

r^Tim tbdi^ are cmr hMItKym, * 1%e ‘btst 
mii to be *tbe threa dajrai oi 
Rev wpe l6»t in the laet wremltik »|fc we 
m have no laok of holiday amusefAent) 

* ear cmppets t6 aclmire," and grmay poles to 
OlfTpo foi’ prizes, by men who liai’e been pru- 
dently required to declsxe fir$t and register 
tiieir ambition at the Bureau of FoUoet Go- 
vernment so gets something of a lisi o£ the 
men who aspire, who wish to mount* It 
imisi be ywy useful. Tliere are our water 
tournaments at St Cloud and at Botilogne- 
etir-Selne; wliere they who have informed 
the police of their combative propensities, 
may thrust at each other with long iMulded 
poles from boats whicl» are being rowed 
forcibly into collision. We are not much of 
water4»irds ; but when we do undertake boat- 
fog, we engage in the woik like .^Igerme 
puates. We must liave a red sash round 
the waist or not a man of us will^puU d 
stroke. 

To go l)ack to our homes and to our wives. 
When we do maiTy* prefer a wife who 
oau sup])Ort herself by her own labour. If 
we have children, it is m our power to appi}’— 
and vt ry many of us do apply— to the Bureau 
of Nurses ; and, soon after an infant’s biyth, it 
can be sent down into the country at the 
monthly cost ot alout ten sliilhuL's and two 
pounds of lump sugar. That saves the child 
«oiu hindering our work or pleasure ; and, as 
it is the interest of the nuise to jiroteot the 
child lor which she receives payment, why 
should we disturb our consciences wilt qualm 
or fear ? 

In Paris there are low factories ; some that 
have existed were removed into the proviucea 
for the sole purpose of avoiding the lUctation 
of Die workmen lu the town. The Baiysiau 
foney work employs a large number of jieople 
who can work at their own homes. lU this, 

* and in the whole industry Pans^ the 
division of labour is veiy great ; but the 
foncy work otfors a good deal of scope 
foiH origmahty and taote, and the wiorkiutvn 
4oi Paris is glad to lurnish both. He will 
dehght himself by working' night and day 
to OMcute a sudden order, to be equal to 
eome great occasion ; but lie oannoti so well 
be depended upon wlien the work falls again 
into its even, humdrum pace. On the wholes 
howewer, they who ivoteve good 'wage& and | 
aretrasM^asthe wen wx>r^g foot jewellers 
«re tni8tedl->-beoQme raised by the rei^iniisi^ 
bilsty oft their posiiioaa, shunt the wme^op^ 
Ihre oontaBtedj with the pleasures of their 
iMoies, drees with neatness^ and would die 
intttharrtiihait betray the oanhdenae repoaod m 
them. With all hia foulta and oddities^ the 
' vwvkineii of Paris* is esseuthdly a thorou^ly 
4 ifiMfoliom The sohtavy woakof tailors and) 
^)«AkNniiak8re«caaaes them of course to brood, 
and io^ tnm out of them body a 
y wt number of men who take a fownunh 


in att> 

diftturbanoe* TSUe 
and forty-^JitrHii 

duced the value of indusjtiiy in Iws. frotn 
sixty to twenty-eight mUliona pppiuds. 
Fifty-four men in every hondroa vqre at 
the same time thrown out of emploVi or 
neacly two hundred tlmusand pacqito 
all. 

But there are some fallings, indeed, : 

untouched by a crisisi The manuiaoture of [ 
street gas goes on, for example, withoui' «»>y 
change. There are others that are even bene- 
fited by' a revolution. After the last, revo- 
lution, while other tiades were tuming avray 
men to whom there was no longer 
to give, the trades concerned in pxovidipg 
militaiy equipment wera taking on fresh 
hands. To that clas&k m ParisL and to that 
only, there was an increase** of busineipt, in 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight to the ex- 
tent of twenty-nine per cent. The decrease 
of business among* the printers, although 
almost no books were printed, did not 
amouirt to more than twenty-seven pqr 
cent., m consequence of tlie ihereased^ dS- 
inaud for jiroclamations, handbills, and ina- 
nilestoes. * 

Witbout any extra crisis, men workitiig in 
all trades ha\e trouble enough to g^t pver 
the meie natural checks upon industry, yrhii^ 
come to most tradesmen twice a year in tlxe 
shape of the dead seasons. Every mon;th is A 
dead season to some trade ; but thu dead 

of workmen in Paris are th^^vo mt^hs, 
July and August, in summer, and tbs two 
months, January mid February in winter. 
The dead season of summer is the more 
decided of the two. The periods of greatest 
acthity, on the other hand, are the t'yo t 
montlis, April and May, ipiid next to those the f 
months, October and November. Printers v 
are busiest in winter, builders are busiest in 
summer — so there are exceptions to tlie^rnU ; 
but, excpijt those who provide cenlttW’ 
quibites for eating and drinking whicb^av^ In 
oputinual dennuid, there aie few workomOYiin 
Paris oi clscvheie in Fiance, who 'hsSM XM^t 
every year quite enough slack time to JHU- 
plex them. They can lU afford thft hcitcir- 
feience ot any small ctisia ini tho^shsipo of a 
etrike, or laige cribis in thashspe«f*a>natiowid 
tumult. 

yihiilly,let me say that the Ptoikoh workmim, 
take him all in all, is certainly a clever foBpw. 
He is fond of Sk.int Monday, ‘^solidari^* 
.and shows ; but is quickwitted at his work, 
iand furiously energetic when there is any 
strong call madt upon his iudhafoyv lb tlte ^ 
most debased form he l^*much more 
vigour and vivacity than the most deUa^ ^ 
of English, opmtivea* lie may he jm*, 
moral ; hut he is leas brutish. Xf« we m ^ 
litUe rain, and imy ffmd of gjwaty, if* m | 
iara imptravident, we amfitot 4dle^ andi^r WjP I 


in iwa from 
^ pppnds* 




lUI fltmt fiehtinir, we^ are not a diecon- Wi)t«n— «a/^ wife, l«t a^ia ^ 

race. E^ept au Arab, wlio oan bi^»p . “P* ^ , u..* 

jbajMiT lus wre Know how to make oureeive^ ^^ 7 ^ 

;®he possible re,<»u«, ? Quot?7o»*"ff Wk! Auioee of proof 

_ — tf at flUll your heart » mina." 

1, witK a lowers lack of wit, B(Ud^**Wbiit way I»^ 


1, witn a lowers lack of wit, B(Ud^**Wbat way X* 
OLD LONDON BBIDGR do to prove it thme ’ * 

On the budge crown my master dwelt, our latboe Beneath ns far a wUd flower grew, fiist rooted ia Oie 
wide o eilmiig the stieam, bnttrees oleft , 

And giddy work 'twaa thence, I felt, to watch the pointed to it, and I knew no hope save m that 
waters chafe and gleaA, Jrool was left. 

But thtre, his htUe child m plav could count the ibtu, clambtrmg o er the parapet, I sought a foot- 
hubbies neath her float, hold, ftail and slight, 

And clap her hautl^ when gusts of spmy kissed her On the old timbeis green and wet , }et kept through 
sweet cheeks oi tohehed her thiout njj face in bight 

On# •'“y trooMed Uifim bring. .Hits What was tlif tumult tb»t I heaid» \ our wild cry as 

T ** ™®~ you bade me stay, 

XbMaikShnUimplonngsereaiu, 1 turned to look ,i_ coupled viitli a word Cut uttored 

—but where was site ' « ,iiat tvendul day. 

,1 ««( tup <pTOUtiee gowu aside, clambered hke light i,,g my, „ecd waved pioud Us head, beckoning lus 
file trellis o er, on as it m bcoin , 

^ m the beicc and furtons tide sprang, stunned j p„„„i ,t. AU the amuous diead past from my 
J and deafeiud by Uie loaa ,,f, guu„y 

What tumult thundered in mine tars when to the jj,„ m 

snifaccleiiitrgtd. oui old nible’s eailitet page. 

Wild voices, sluitks, aud ones, and cheers, mixed ih»t utile ailheied *)«cr doth rest above our sous 
with the waves that round me smged' lecoidedage, 

Wliaaliavr I ftoin the lattice bent » My inasler, dumb, Qf 1 „, to tell, ot the old 

transfixed wtUi dread, stlrlm.s llackei.ed lulfc., 

WMlenear me floating, paleaud spent, bis child otthevviclc Iitti.e whence you fell, and . u voung 
toward the vortex aptd. j 3 , „ „uion Bii Ig 

I Ippasped bei, to the steilin^rs ed < 1 stiuggUd 

’gainattheeuokingtidi, THE l{OV[^G LNOLKHMAN 

Bw timbers green with slimy sedge I held, and drew 

her to Sy side. AT CONmANTINUPLL 

Popit imle Nan' how family hung her drooping I am in Turkey, '^tayin » in at littlo oui-of- 
head while floauug past thc-wiy plict on a lull thit o\ei looks the 

IsAWbei flaxen Utsses flung hke w eeds upon the cApitail I hive been ill , im ant II, anil this 

waters cast. is njv first .ifteinoou out of housi^-boiiuds for 


Sw'eet heart 1 dear wife ' nar, why so pale ’ Haie 
not long jetirs tfliiled all pniu ^ 

Why d^d yon bid me tell the tale of this old childish 
bap again 9 

Timspairt, my 'prentice days wiie sped , to foreign 
paits they bade me roam, 

Yet, with a longing and a dread, my thoughts turned 
6 eAer towoi^ my home 

For, travelled gallants loved to boost (ga} flatterers, 
light as siimmei midge), 

TVt London^, beauty, piide, and toast, dwelt on 
the crown ot Loudon Bn^e 

X ^tisnrd calin,%id even smiled, }Ct the k6fgpib 


fighiness giew amain 
i»{|^)nk e'en death hath been reviled , I wot it will 
i^iof mateh that p nn 

Ba«k , ^ T SCO you jet, with sroilet love- 

gky^if hir 

e waters fume and fret, choius to loie vqws 
BifdOitte, 

Irw yon stood 1 well recall, light hsatiing 
^ftitna the wuiker fence, 
ftiMBilmg WDtchgd the tei rents fell, I, thinks 
how 1 bore ycffi thenoe. 


THE 110 V[^G LNGLISHMAN 

AT CONmANTINUPLL 

I AM in Turkey, '^tayin » in at littlo oui-of- 
thc-wiy pilot on a lull tint o\ei looks the 
capitail 1 hive been ill , im Air 11 , and this 
IS njy first aifteiuoon out of house-bounds for 
mauy lostUsb days As I sil at the ])oroh ou 
.the low lush-boUom chin which my host 
I lias plaice d foi me, I ilmost think I aim 
duaiiuu^ , sfci^striuge and unieal does every- 
thing seem aiuund 

Thexi, below me, Inside the water and em- 
j bedded m misty blue lulls, lies Const lutinople 
I Willi lU thousand nun acts glitteluig m the 
buu, the constant l^dit of \idn(h one might 
fancy had tuiutd them into g<dd A mybtiC 
veil, finei than gosstma, hangs o\ei and 
mellows the Kudseape , and the e> e lests Upon 
its bioad valleys .lud dccpi ivines unstrained 
and delighted U 2 >oii the clear blue watei-f^ 
light and sparkling p dices are reflected on 
its iipples, until there seeni<> another and a 
gentler woi Id ly lug bi no ith them. The small 
sails of a ligion of little boats skim alon^, 
like sea-gulls with flini AVings spread S^itt 
pleasure^o its, oi caiques, pull their holiday- 
making {lassdigeih liitliei and thither as 
lapidty as English wheiiiea $ or blfgtlln|[ 
steamers piddle noisily to and iro ; afid, here^ 
and there, he 4 ; wo monarchs of the ^ 

waters — men-of-wor — odent, datk^ ajgS t 
ominous. 


[^ .n>j;„” K . ^w. ..., /.V , i ^...-,, — j 1 , ■ 

I .H yp^!^ J^£l i MntHulmaii (I lee Trieet^ ai^d Sliftft ' yfHt fm 

I, jJUtinctly with my iglaeiX waij'jMNytidihgTtllte^Whi^W^^ 

ijqpo^a bvig^ bay horse of great ]pqmet and of poW atid is^lendoby, ii^ce ws tetA • 

^beaoty^ but a little low in the ehoulder and in childhood the. Arabian Ki^t«9>ia tbedim 

ahoi^in the pastern. He is going at a mold old time which is past. * - 

^NM3e ; and a groom^ou foot-^the auyaria|le His Imperial Majesty shoots swiftly in his 
atte^iidant of a • Mussulman gentleman-^ls gilded caiaue over the calm still watsiia 

laying hard to keep up with him. The rider so still that the measured c}ai^ .of iho 

wears the manly bear<l and long moustache rowers’ oars comes distinctly to my ears> and J 
of tlie Oriental, and is dressed in an European see the silvery dash they raise at every 
^ ivostupie, wliich sits upon him ungracefully ; What a scene ! Tlie sky, the water, and 
but he still wears the red cap of the countiy ; sliores so wondrous in t^ipir beauty, add 
giving him when he dismounts the siniilitude, 8now-capj)ed mountains liigh and fair. And 

/ at this distance, of a black bottle with a red here I lie in a four-oared caique, with What ^ ^ 

seal. is called a jolly pai ty — whom I have join^ in 

A little farther on, climbing the same spite of host, doctor, and endless threats of 
\hill, is a European lady in her carriage, consequences — munching walnuts and smoking I 
It is ii gingerbread aftair, imd does not cigars, half stifled with laughter in the mid5! v 
look very sale ; but she sits in it grandly, ol it ! Such is romance, such is reality, and 
I find queens it over the bankers* wives when perhaps the Sultan is not nearly so well off ! 

I she drives past them in the city. It is a as Vc ai e in this matter. I 

' stately thing to have a carriage at Constant i- The Sultan is going to the mosque, for it is » 

' noplc ; ami excitable small boys with little Friday, the Mohammedan day of rest. lie 
I eyes and sallow complexions huzzah as it will be received with acclamations wherever 
I goes by with bump and ]ingie enough to take lie passes, an<i las subjects, who lov^him, will 
the conceit out of all Long Aero. tliiong ipuiid him with cheers and blessings : 

At the road side, close imdcj* where I sil, fur lie is the gentlest monarch who ever held 
arc a party of vtiled ^vomeii . they roysfer the seen! re of the East. He is a mild-looking i 
along with unsteiuiy gait, i oiling fiom side man — daik of couise — ^about thirty. He ia 
to sale and laiioliinir. 'J'heir e.>es flash and drtssed in the Eurojiean costume; although, 
sjiaikle like diamonds jii black fecttiiigs, above liis kiilor has not been happy in tlie manner of 
tlioirtliin gobsanier veils, 'J1uyiu*e talking making it. 11 is straight blue Irock coat 
ab(»i t charms and love philleis ; 1 kuc^v sewn with dUmoiids at the sleeves and collar : 
tliey arc ; for all 'J'urkish women believe in ami on his bead ho wears the simple fez, or red 

c'lj), which IS now all that distinguibhes tlie 

Go in, must T) Well, needs must when the Tuik from the unbeliever. For so great a ' 
doctor drives. But it does not much m.ittti. pi nice he is not sunounded with fliucn pomp 
My windows are all ojjcii, and the ga} 01 state. Only one or tvio caiques are follow- 
hiyQzc comes flaunting tlnougli them, (lall\ing ing him ; and, if he returns to his palace <m 
with the cui talus ; and then, like a t.dbe loxer, horseback — as perhaps he will— -his college 
hastens away, far, lar away ; deep into the will not exceed a dozen horsemen. All the 
country ; over the blue liills and along the splendour of the East seems to have taken 
sparkling sea; over gaidens and minaiets; refuge in pipc-slicks; for the purchase of 
over bowers and Biimmer-liouses ; fluttering some of wliich, estates aremiortgagod. 
round tke robes of dark eyed i^idins, and The kind-hearted Sultau must have an 
about the pi)»c bowls of f.it Pashas. He uneasy throiie of it just now; despite all the 
fills the sail, he speeds the bark, he freshens wealth and beauty ot the land ovei which he 
the wave, and d.iiices among the flowers ; rules. He is in the jiosilion of that hoUsfr. 
coming hack to me laJcu with their vaiieil holder of uiicoml'oi table memoiy, who had* 
peHumes. too many cooks. One puts in more salt thau. 

Hark to the salutes^ liow they boom and is necessary ; another pours in peppery amb 
r« ar out from the fort, and then to the a third sti is the me up with such vengeance,, 
unequal guns replying, as tliey conic from that, for my jiart, 1 wonder it does not all 
the larboard 01 staiboaid side ot a vessel just boil over and scald tlicir toes— those jealous, 
aruved ! Something is going on in the city, wrong-headcd,wilJuI, obstinate cooks! If they 1 
am 1, to be still imprisoned — now tliat I were jmt alwavs puJliiig each others* aprotiS so I 
ftel strong ^uou^li to perform a day’s journey ? spilrtully j if they did not hate each other | 
I give you fair warning therefore, kind, quite so cordially ; if they could only contrive 
i^nsiderate host, that 1 break bounds from now and then to do sumething in concert,* 
this hour. Mh,\t an agreeable kitchen theirs would he ! 

. , . . , As it IS, au Irish stew is order and loveliness 

So, i am just in time — the guns are to the mess they make. For the Mkct is, * 
thundming from the shore and the ships that every sejiarate 000 k, being bent fipqn acquir- 
1 Bosphorus. All hail to iiig honour and glory for higiself, works ^ 

Seignior, Soldan of the away at hm own moss, careless of what Ida.., 
ElaL Broths of the Son and Moon, Light of rival may be doing in the Same saucepan,. 
4ha Faith, Allah a Vicar upon Earth, High and thinsas nothing whatever of the 
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6rof tha lidal&h df IlfissMifikmjj 

fPFli Wt^dm^ ^ kii^iiHMtrVIM ,SnUS^ llSTSS?^ 

* tt^viDffttae. fK* iNilMiMw^lSmw ^T1 

I oMU flay of ti» flbotvtbfl city nay Ifea a^tefllM art flnih[MlMf *«i tiilBiWi, 

! tMwUwIaatlwttf'piiugrainriilMildii^ frtoa d60)a)adtlH««M lwy*(S^^ni |liiMllilt^ 
iMbgdomiblo 1ftieiiie^;bb)Qw ImtKHnga of acootmt, no tnM^ no IiimM 

iiimself in ^ ^oAtmcLoAOvast and an untilled b» 1 ^nll not repeat thiil kmd of thin|f i Mm 
that tvtkiA bti»o# a(w the wildest of the journalist has been making merry dveta^w 
dwiB».A3^ Sook along the shores of the during recent evenis Therefure, 4kroiM||j^ 
^kwphdrqk lAiey are att desert Scarcely a herda of donkeys and diores of Oieek boyja| 
nlbuj^ fil&ri the hmd that imght be one of through ewarras of street-sellers of fraihand^ 
1«e lailgest cora-growmg distiiots m the aherbet and lemonade , past coffsendiefie aMd* 
a*ip^ a mtrchanfa bark with l|ie luied hordes chawn up leady saddled , pM 

S ^ent %ing at its mast-head aaiehors in oxen dhtwing open cais full of liecuatifal Ar^ 
watera , not a loom is at work , not a menian gills, and wending slowly along , by 
»-press, no manyfactOiy plice its buay beasts of Imi den and gaj promenarlers , wsnle 
tede Here is i mine^and there is a mine — mouiited pashas and mounted snobs , by 
$e lUmevil riches oi the ooiintrj are im- Euiopem ladies and foreign ainbaasadofs 
mense-^but wheie is the deep and teeming among tombstones and bands of musio , 
ehaif%> tud wliMe are the miners? T!ie through tin smoke of pspei cigars aud the 
^trks do nothing Even the smart htilo peifume of i>if>os thi »i)£,h ^ay thiongs of 
etcamboats which still luu fiom the bridge Tuikish ladies in then biight coloured di esses 
at Stamboul to BajudeiC ire manned with and j ellow slippers , niyhoise picks his way 
IBinglishmen, and oni caidji (boatman) is a gently with set ears and aiched ncek Down 
<&eek theie m the hollow wlioif tlu gioiiud is flat 

WJi It IS the blight which lias fallen like a iiwl soft, we sh ill get oui canter— but 
enrse upon this lovely land, jmlsjing men's stay Hcie comos icgimeiit dtei regiment of 
energies aud di> mg up their vigour 7 From soldicis, with will music sci earning along, 
the time when the list Pal xologiis lost life They aie net m\€n good older oi discipline, 
and crown, and kingdom, and Mohammed the but ue fine soldieily fellows some of thw, 
Second strode a oonqueroi into St Sophia, for all that in d I think one might have worse 
tim curse has held on, ind it be^au a long companions in i mtlfe than those slight fierce 
time befoie it Const mtinople seems ilways wiry looking Tuiks fiom the interior 1 mn 
to kiave been an unlucky ( ity , to hue had i sure thej would iide on 1o the fight with a 
Mphge and inscintable doom lun^iug o^er cheer, and stand to be lie wn in pieces raUier 
^ like a cloud It lose upon the rums of than gue giound to the emmj 
Soma* It vww otte of the chief causes of Let us defer oui cintei foi I love to 
tibe permanent division of the Ilomaii empire wander ibtot the daik mjatenous streets, 

It nontrrbuted more than all the othoi causes half hoping for an id\eutuie with a magician 
pul together to its fmol fall After the cm- oi a gtnic I should hardly be surprised 
eades, the name of the Greek omperois had to meet uiy one of the ictors in the Arabian 
bmme a by^^word of infamj Ihej were not Nights' Entctiainmcnts saunteiing about 1 
safe in their own capital They poisoned, uusuietlutl ah eady know all the Barber's 
fought, and mf^ngped against then lebellious Seven Brothers liy sight, xnd could lay my 
aubiecto and kinsmen, wliose ojesthej put hand upon any one of them Some of these 
^t when they did not dcbtroy them by fiie, dkys, pctlnps, I shill be luxited to a Bor*' 
but who, in their turn, poisoned and fought, inecide fb ist — it is not at ill an improfaalllb 
and lutiigdcd against tnem The empttors thing — oi be asked to tei with SaheheseiwdO^, 
Jived in one vafet slaughter-house They«wexe but this does not m^m so likely, as itwoold 
fmBed down or set up at iMe pleasure of ,seem, if the l^llk8 undemiood theye tbitiM 
jiliungers, who beaidea and insulted them better What our Greit Woridhaiyeaginedva 
m, tmair own palaces, and begat the* good call society docs not exist here, by teasUm of 
#Mng that thegovemmeut oi Tkirkey was .thcie being a little too much sectesy afOM* 
HriBforOfgh despotism, temper^ by regicide stintinople I he vcij dog$ and cats in 
]A»|ianiixxe/l tke SecoiicI called the city a the place prowl about with « secret and 
dHw’iid adorned with two rubies, and cei-^ oonhdentkl ui It is not that there* m miflil 
m the world can be ar any cojn<^ which is, oi which ought to be, kmt sseM^ 
fvniMfto the maivellous loveliness of its ^t it is a way your CoiuAant&aopotilM I 
wtua^ion. To undlnUud it, jom jUas get As ib is, if GOMMtiiioplb' sSearoMf 
must Ibt gro|r upon you day by day adds of ta:np*dbovs we couUI' nSk go Mlt 
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*w|||||i^^|iWwj||||M|w||^ww^ 

ooKtiay^ 

to omb A«l«w-tkijJ tbu» littU 
fffffr iwir***^*^t*** %* a gpt g fc 0^ this caatai 

<rf^tiiemiUcmtii«>^^&uta» IhmeBmtmtk 
tbcNt^tg of mkiog a subtnirfaioonB passm:^ 
flWED mj Beift loi^usgB to tha hotid whew 
iyAm I am well emm^t) I <line, m ondev to 
be able toioome aad g» with prefer Beereej 
eud oooAdeiioe, but aau detseredi by the' 


The tine oingiu of tins seewsy is Idiat the 
TmJfis have nothing to tell. Although the 
dotmu«uit race, they hanily number Hirae 
indhoue tbioiighout Tiul&ey, egauiat ignue- 
Dung lAe aaxteeu miUious of Greeks, Bui*- 
gertans, Armenians, and others^ The lurjLa^ 
<VLOOstomed irom the bagiuuuig to look u[idu 
themselves as eonquoioi'fe, aie the most igf- 
uoxant dnd unskillul fieiKihns in Tiukeyv. 
The weiLlli, nittlligence and commerce of 
the laud lae fdl in the hiuida of the con- 
quered mces They liave been obliged to 
work hatd foi powei and consideration, an I 
even to save themselves from the Qxtiome*of 
ignominy aud ooutempt Thc-^ hxie pei- 
ceived that tlie acouisition oi knowledge was 
the shuitost toad to attain these .indH, 
aud they have taken it Now it is piecisely 
this race, tliiis labouiuig undei vc'iuitious die- 
abilities, who aie absolutely excluded horn 
all share in pubhc ad iii s No mist iko can 
be znoio fatal to the weihue ol luikstliau 
this The uime of a go>eiument matterb 
little if the people who live under it aie 
free and happy Let the luik^ still smoke 
their pipi s on the Bosphorus , bu^ it is beyond 
all doubt, that the nations who help tlieza to 
mamtaui a positiou they could not maintain 
alone, have the light to nmt a irieudl) coun- 
sel to them without beiiiu cousideLed eithci 
meddling oti offensive Let them abolish all 
the disabilvtuu under which Christians labour 
lu Turkey , let ]ustice be nghioously adminis- 
teredi, let bribei} and corruption be absolutely 
abolished » let the public accounts be audited 
by oompetent persons^ aud the taxes collected 
honestiy and uudes able supenutendanoe 
When mesa things are doine (and thene issurely 
nothing unnsasonabln m them) we shall hear 
no more ot a Byzantine empire, being an 
SMambly of smaU states, or ot the partitmu of 
Turk^ m any way whateoaver As for any 
attempt on the part of Eussia 
4tgMikSk Turkey tree, utnted, and healthy 
bmMited, the notioiiimabsuiKjL AdnuraL Slade 
met Omiav Basha would dxm them tram sea. 
imd lend moglethamied. 


k^iniipiiiiiit ui|f gpft 

jg jpgK iiAMi(«^|ypis 

SIm waiitstaUmayi^ epgmeenuNpM 

mdMan% jnaohmMf mn mft' 
muw and agmcnltim^ Snd^ ttmwSgK) 
we osfuld apwe her mon^ of all olt Wm 
—of tbisi«i whkk Ity idle m. our 
ami atomonapa; of y<nii»g and entsrpmifip 
gsnUemon who wonla be dohgUted to 
geoessita herand make their own fame ew 
thxiunen 

{ But while ana mxlkf mnbaasadon with mora 
jKAvei than is good for lum^ has a. right to 
meddle m one way , mid, while another sulky 
ambassador, jealonB of his natumal miluenoe, 
lastens toundernimoand ceumtenart hun , and^ 
while athirdsulky ambteaado^-^alWfiyBciilUhg 
the two foizner to aoeount* ow bioils evorv 
miastionf beyond all human oempreheimiqiL t 
do not veiy well see daylight thnong^ taUt 
daikuesst 


me for giving him the «ilip * 


CHIPS- 


AN ASirAWTBB PALAVER 
(''ertadp p ipers recently laid before Farba- 
meni, ou Mr Hume's motion, m regaid to the 
relations o^Jstlng between the British forte 
on the Gold Coast of Africa and the Negix) 
kingdom ot Ashautoe which lies behind ilk 
exhibit so much progieas ou the part A 
Afiican tubes on this coast as well itti 
knowledge and skill on the pait of BnfSBl. 
tunitionaries lu deahng with them, that 
propose biiefly to thzow into a nairative Ite 
mtonestiug events the papeis disclose. 

Along the Gold Coast England has, Ou 
loaders know, a senes of ioots, the chief u 
which UF Cape Co ist Castle, wlitase tfeie 
goveiuoi of these settlements ijeeadtoaK Obr 
temtoiial possesbions are, strict^ BtlSakiiig^ 
limited to the sites of the forts ana of the 
towift aiouud them , where little knofts of 
our enterpribing cQuiitrymen cai ry ojx tradh 
with the interior Gradttwy, however, our pos 
liUcal authority has extended into the tnteiioi* 
as far oa the river Ftah ; which, for a cen- 
sideiablo distance, maa parallfil to tjie ooast, • 
aud ioima a natuxaLfnontdlc. JSetween this 
fiontieraud the coast, the country is broken 
up mfx> at senes of ostfy states feach posseM- 
ing A chief or nuer , who lecogmses ongr 
geueiad poiitmaL supnemaq^ and whom we 
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ionnd to protect a^iainrt exteraat MMuUp. 1 llMor Bill's predMMHn, .AiboatM i&trieaai 1 


^8VM''luk^ocnrcy of these little temborira fomito I'ecov^* iofiaenee aud autho-' 

' V|b'4^federacy ; of which ii^e are the chidF and Wtv south of the Pira)^ heoame rwy ai>ipwaht •'{ 
.^^mdominanl^ power. OH^hally^ this combi- towards %e summer of eighteen hundred and ^ 
') Imtton had for its object omy the independence fifty-two.. .Immediately on the south aide lieS' 
4ef the various states within the river t^h ; thaAssiii country, and its cbjefe, Chibboo aiid 
butit is gradually bdng expanded to internal Qalrt, u|?re a brace of wgrthless scaoeps 
purf^es of even gteater value. It now ready to cheat any one, and were ooneequentiy 
faruishes a federal representative body, wliich objects of suspicion. On them Ashantee in- 
I meets under the presidency of the governor fiuence was brought to bear ; and, in October 
I of the Gold Coast. This assembly takes last, Chibboo accepted from tlie Kiel? of 
I charge of such oOm|pon internal affiiira as Ashantee four Imudred ounces of gold to 
the construction of roads ; raising the means throw off his English allegiaue%#|^ to bring 
^ of their construction by a poll tax, which over his captains to Ashantee. Thqr, h 9 iw • * 

* has been surpriaingly well paid. Thus then, ever, denounced him, seized his pei-son, and . 
we find Queen Victoria's authority prevailing brought him to trial before a court compoc^ of 
over a congeries of petty states and tribes on chiefs, and over which Governor Hill (kresided. 
the Gold Coast of Africa, malntainiiig tran- By this tribumd he was convicted and skn^ 
^lullity amongst them ; enforcing law and tenced to be deposed from his “stool,” and im- 
justiee; developing their resources ; drawing ikrisoued at Cape Coast Castle for life. On 
higher characteristics than had befti the ])etition generally of the chiefs, he was, 
bslotw observed in the negro niiiul ; unitiug however, released, aud restored to power ; 
them into a species of nationality, and pro- the heirs of his piincipal captains being 
paring the way for Another victory of the delivered up as liostiigcs lor his good conduct, 
truths of Christianity' over baibariam and and lie undertaking to iinike a good mil itary 
pigauiain. In this pood work the Queen is road through hia country, 
worthily represented by Major Ifill, the This checked Ashantee intrigues for three 
governor of Cape Coast Castle. or four months. In April last, liowever, 

Before British power on the coast was con- they revived ; and in a more subtle and 
/soUdated, the kingdom of Asliaiitee, which a more dangerous form. Further within 
now lies on the further side of the Prah, the liver Trah than the A&tdn country, is 
claimed a similar authority to that which we Douquah, the chief of which had died some 
now enjoy, over the whole country down to ' thjjee years previously. With a view, as it 
the coast ; which was devastated and harassed w'as pretended, to i^ay respect to his memory, 
by attempts to enforce, and efforts to repel, the King of Abhaiiteo, in collusion with the 
that authority. In these contliets the Biitisli Assiii chief, sent an armed party to make 
government became involved; and, some “custovj”atDoiiquah; but, in reality, to drive 
uiree-and-twenty years ago, we were at first the Assin jioople ou their return into Ashau- 
worsted, at length successful iu a war with tec. The aj)pearance of this force, commanded 
Ashantee. By the treaty with wliicli peace ' by the brother of the King of Ashantee, iu 
was restored, the river Prali was declared to tlie interior of their conutiy, alarmed our 
be the boundary of the kingdom of Ashantee, coiifedei ales the Fantees. Tt gradually iii- 

S l all the tribes to tlie southward of that creased, and at last became a great army, 
er were placed upder the protection of the i The Fantees grew excited and armed aUo ; 
itish government. The court of Coonuussie, seized on aU tlie Ashaiitees trading in their 
like other less sable courts, has tiic pride of country, auerroused their followers. So that 
anoient recollections and of present superioi’ity I quickly there were collected seven thousand 
to the neighbours of the same hue, and tliat or eight tliousaiid Asluuitee troops aguinbt 
pride WAS deeply humiliated by the rostric- ten thousand Fantees. War socmed certain, 
tion of its territnrit's and pretensions. Tlow- Unfortunately, Ensign Brownell with only 
ever, by the moderation and good sense of forty men ot the Gold Coast corps — ^sent by 
Governor Maclean whilst ho lived ; and sub- Major llill to reconnoitre and look into the 
sequently, through the judicious influciicc df matter, and ignorant of tlie strength of tlio 
the Bev. Mr. i^Yeemau, a Wesleyan uubhioiiary, Ashautees — ventured into the Ashantee 
the King of Ashantee has, until recently, camp. There he was courteously received; 

( fairly fulfilled Ids obligations under ,this but was made a prisoner, being however 
treaty. ' ' * kindly treated. The young soldier retained 

As with other African potentates, and all Ids self-pos-^ession ; lield a palaver with . 

^ ifiMt sovereigns elsewhere, Quacoc Ihiah, the the chiefs; showed them all the dangiers 
Ashantee, is very much controlled and risks of ii war ; aud jiromised tliat their 
in his ejtteriial relations by his chiefs and his invasion should be overlooked, if they im- 
**array ; atd wliethgr these chiefs envied the mediately withdrew their forces and re- 
p!6iffing profijJxTity of their Fantee neigh- crossed the Pi ah. At last the Ashanten 
oomrs under c^r jirotoction, or had exhaiiste^l chiefs succumbed to the reasoq amj good 
conquests in other directions, may be doubtful ; sense of their youthful prisoner; and sworo t 
but this iiroortaini that, iceliiig ivowcr weakly that, if their captain and the people tbe, 
exohris^ at Cape Coast Castle by two of hands of the Fautees were given they 
^ ^ ‘ „ 




' TTitl Etiflt^' Bi^bwn'dU 
wk4*df Jurae 

i'M0bl}^4sd ^ fulfil -thilS' requifemenl; atia the 
^'ilkhimte^^Gl^ptBin and his arinetV partyAfour 
1 Ihundi^ MStixnig, were escorted within wieir 
Still 'th2 Ashantees hesitAed ; they 
'^ada. farther dehmnda ; promised to go ; but 
uave^heless remaiiied. At last, a messenger 
'sfirbut’^the 'Oourt of Coomassle arrived in the 
^camp' t^ith the aword of State having a large 
<gilt decanter attached to it. Further sus- 
ipense, however, still occurred ; but modera- 
tion ultimately prevailed ; Ensign Brownell 
^as released, tiie Prah was recrossed, and an 
s Ajshantee war avoided ; whilst the treacherous 
Assin diiefs w^ei-e figain tried and this time 
'Condfemued to death. 

If, on the one hand, this demonstration ex- 
I hihited the i)revalence of ambitious designs 
I on the pai*t of Ashantce, it is gratifying to 
I observe on the other the confidence of our 
' confederates in their own ability to repel 
I them, and their i)erfect subordinatJbn to 
j British authority. Not loss tlmn thirty 
I thousand Fantees were ready to turn out in 
I defence of their independence of Ashantce 
1 and their subordination t(\ the British Go- 
[ vemraent. It was indeed tliis spirit of en- 
( thusiasm on the jiait of the Fantees, quite 
as much as Major 11 ill’s energy and Eftsign 
Brownell’s courage and prudence, that at 
last induced the Ashantees to withdraw, timl 
will probably lead to the abandonment of 
future incursions. To be prepared, however, 
' for the worst, the Buke of Newcastle, then in 
office, judiciously augmented tlic lUctterials 
of war ill the Stores of Cape Coast Castle, 
and orders were given to the cruisers to act 
under Major Hill’s directions in case of 
emergency. 

OXFORD FOSSILS. 

The first object that will attfact the at- 
tention of the geological visitor on entering 
the Clarendon Museum a1. the University of 
Oxford, will be a huge fossil sack of cement. 
Upon examination this sack will be seen to be 
curved a little upon itself, as a coiniuon sack 
woiild be when placed full of some heavy 
material against a wall. There is the im- 
pression of a rope euoircUiig it in two places ; 
and, at the mouth, are plainly marked in- 
dentations of the puckers. Close inspection 
will show reticulated impressions of, the coarse 
material of which the sacking %vas composed. 
Ill -the centre is a deep indentation; a cast, 
in' fket, of the back of the man wlio hist 
,, carritkl the sack. 

The history of this curiosity 1 ^ell, it 
. Watf once a sack of Boman cement ; and was 
fished' np by some dredgers in the , River 
Thames below London Bridge. It had, pro- 
bably/' been dropped into the water, by 
Borneo ancient lighterman, wlio hod been 
copying it from a barge to the bank. Of 
’ conrse it sunk immediately ; and, by imUbing 


wat^r,. had 

century or sq, accii^ailely 

the mah*8 back'and the qther 

described. The peJ^is^i^bie 

sacking had, in courae of tim%. ; 

leaving nothing but the impressiem bf^iih| jO}iip 

form on the hardened powder., .vr .? 

In another part of the musenin, is ^hCr^iilie- u 
leton of a woman ; who, from theapp^lrafioe < 
of the bones, had imched tp a considerable 
age. The body was if>und extended^, in tbe 5 
usual position of burial, in a cave iufOia- ' 
morganshii*c. These bones are remarkable 
for being stained with a dark-red brick- 
coloured substance, known as ruddle. Cloae ^ 
to tliat part of the thigh-bone where the 
pocket is usually worn, were found se- 
veral small sea-shore shells in a state ot 
qpmplete decay ; and, mixed with these, 
numerous fragments of small ivory rods, and 
small ivory rings ; together with a rude iit- 
strument resenmliug ti short skewer made 
of the m6tac:^umal bone of a wolf; shar|i, 
fiatteiiod to an edge at one end, and terminated 
at the ether by tlie natural rounded condyle. 
The charcoal and fragments of recent 
that are, ai)pareutly, the remains of human 
food, render it probable that the cave in whic^#;, 
they were found was at some time or other 
inhabited by human beings ; and the - oir« 
cumslauce of an ancient British camp existing 
oil the hill above it strengthens the suppo- 
sition. The ivory rods and rings are cer^ 
taiiily made from the antediluvian tusks 
I that lay in tlie same cave, and were probably 
used to fasten together the coarse garments 
of the ancient British soldiers, or to serve as 
armlets for the dandies. The shells might 
have been kept in the pocket, or liavo been 
used, as they are even at this day, in Glamor** 
gaiishire, for a 6im])le species of game. The^ 
wolfs toe was probably reduced to its pr#| 
sent form by the liands of this ancles^' , v 
dame, and used by her as a skewer ; this! 
immediate neighbourhood being wholly ■ do»^“ 
titute of wood. The custom of burying witk^^ 
their ]>ossessors the ornaments and chi^^ 
utensils of the deceased, is well known to^ 
have existed among the ancients— ancient ^ i 
Britons included. i 

Several tlieories have been started lio ao-* 
count for the peculiar red colout of lh« ' 
bones. Among others it has beeii Buggestedi : 
that this old woman was in the habit; 
sellqigiruddlc to tlic British soldiers in< the ^ 
camp close by ; and that, whilst still pursuing 
her avocation she died a peaceful death hi her*? 
cave. There being no wood to m&ko her a'< * 
coifin, her considerate neighbours had >placed 
her in her own ruddle sack, and tlma buried 
her. In lapse of time the saok imd the fiesh 
decayed; but not Uie bones, wjjichhad ab* 
sorbed the ruddle. , * 

In the same museum, reposing under HrJ 
glass case, is a veiy remarkable stone, called . 

^ The Sunday Stone.” This stone was taken 
from a pipe which carries ofi' the drain watet 
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'9l ie^ain colliery in the north of 
■Doii,' and ©oiiCistfl of carbonate of limeoe*: 
t^ed on the Ri<ies of the pipe. The stone 
' Mnot of one Hiiiform colour; -but is striped 
with alternate layers of black and white, yet 
both (Hpially carbonate of lime. Tliis comes 
in the following way : — ^When the 
colliers were at work the coal dost naturally 
blackened the water ; whielx, running through 
the drain pipe, of course deposited a black 
mark. When no work ♦as going on the water 
was necessarily clean, and a white ^ayer was 
formeti. After a time the concretion com- 
pletely filled up the pipe, and it was taken up ; 
the black and white marks being observed, 
the;^ were compared with the clerk’s day- 
book, and were ibuud accurately to correspond 
with .the entries therein ; namely, small 
streidcs, alternately black snd white, repre^ 
sented a week ; for during the day the men 
working, and during the night they 
i were at i^est. Then same a white layer as 
large as a black and wlkte one put together. 
This was fciuuday — duriri^ which, there being 
no work, the water w’as clean foj* forty-eight 
hours. .By and bye tlicre a])pears a forty- 
eight hour mark in the middle of one week. 
SThe books tell the tale : this was the day 
w'hen a fair took place in the neigbl)Ourhoo(i, 
and all tlie colliers went by permission to it. 
In another part of the stone is seen a still 
largei* white mark, namely, Christraas-day. 
It came on a Monday, an<l all Sunday and 
j all Monday the water was clear. Thus the 
workmen unconsciously recorded, literally in 
black and w^hite, their times of work and 
I of rest. They justly gave to this extra- 
ordinary specimen the name of “ The Sumlay 
Stone.” 

A CHILD’S inSTOEY OF ENGLAND. 

CHifl'TKiL XLI. 

Oliviir Cromwell, whom the people long 
called Oli> NoiXyin aceej)ting the office of Pro- 
tector, had boinid himself by a cjertain jjaper 
which was handed to him, called “the Instru- 
niejit,” to summon a Parliament, consi.stii)g 
of between four and five hundred mem-| 
bers, in the election of w'hich ncillier the 
EoyalLsts nor the Catholics were to have 
any share. He had also pledged himself 
j;hat this i^iwliament shonld not be dissolved 
without its own consent until it had sat five 
mDths. % 

*Wheii this Parliament met, Oliver made a 
^Mech to theni of three hours long, very 
wisely advising thorn what to do for the 
credit amd happiness of the country. To 
* keep d#wn the more violent members^ he 
^Hpquired thAn tb si^n a recognition of what 
HKiey were forbidden by ‘‘the instrumeat” to 
which was, cliiefiy, to take the power frtua 
'^caie single person at the head of tlic state or 
to ' jeomiuand the army. Iheii he dismisseti 
them to go to woi*k. With his usual vigouP 
; /imd iresolutioa he went to work himself with 


some f frantic pieat^s who were rathej,./ 
overtiming ^lieir sermons fo call 
! villain anaf a ty rant, by shutting up their 
I chapes, aun , sending a few of t^em to 


There wfb not at that time,/a ^gland or 
anywhere else, a man so able to govern the 
country as Oliver CroinweU- AlUmugh he 
ruled with a strong hand, and levied a vei^ 
heavy tax on the Royalists (but not until 
they bad plotted agjiiiist his life), he ruled 
wisely, and as the times required. He eaus^ 
England to be so I’espected 'abroad, that X 
wisli some lords and gentlemen who have 
governed it under kings and queens in later 
days would have taken a loaf out of Oliver 
Cromwell’s book. He sent bold Admiral 
niake to the Mediterranean Sea, to make the 
Duke of Tuscany pay sixty thousand pounds 
for injuries ho bad done to British subjects, 
and spoliation he had committed on English 
merchants. He further despatched him and 
Ida to Algiers, Tunis, and Trfooli, to 
have every English ship iuid every English- 
man delivered up to him that had l^eii taken 
by ])i rates in those )>arts. All this was 
gloriously done ; and it began to be thoroughly 
well known, all over the world, that England 
w:is governed l^y a man in earnest, who 
would not .‘dlow the English name to be 
; insulted or slighted anywhere. 

I These were not all his foreign triumphs. 

' Ho sent a fieet to sea against the Dutch ; and 
• the two powders, each with one hundred shij>a 
I upon its side, met in the English Channel, ofiT 
; tlio Noftli Eorolarid, whore the fight lasted ;ill 
day long. Dean wjis killed in this fight ; 

1 l>ut Monk, who commainlod in tlie same ship 
j with him, tlirew hU cloak over his body that 
I the sailors nuglit not kiiow^ of his deatli jwnl 
I be di.shoartcncd. Nor were the^y. Their 
! English broadsides so exceedingly astoni.sbed 
I the Dutch that they sheered olf at last, 
though the! rtMloubtable Van Tromp tired 
upon them with his own guns for deserting 
their flag. So()n afterward.s, tlie two fleets 
engnged again, oil* the coast of Holland. 
There, the valiant V'^.iu Tromp was shot 
through the heart, and the J^utch gave in, 
and peace w'as made. 

Further than this, Oliver resolved not to 
bear the domineering and bigoteil conduct of 
Spain, which country not only claimed a 
right to all the gold ainl .silver that could bo 
ioiind in South America, and treated the 
shi])s of all other countries who visited those 
ivgiuiis as pirates, but put English subjecta 
into the horrible Spanish prisons of the 
Inquisition. So, Oliver told the Spanish 
ambassador that English siiips must be free 
to go wherever they would, and that Eugliah 
laercliants must not be thrown into those 
same dungeons, no, not for the pleasure of all 
the priests in Spain. To this, the SpRuish 
ambassador l eplied that the gold and silver 
country, and the Holy Inquisition, were hU 
King’s two eyes, neither o-f which he could 
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t» liAv6 j^t onfcf Very welllBaid 
O^y^i'i^eii he was afriud he rnttst diioage 
tho^ two eyes directly. f I 

' So, another fleet was despatchecntiiidei two 
' commauders, Fbnn and VenablJs, forjHisr 
pauiola ; wheae, however, the Spaniards got 
the better of it. Consequently, the fleet came 
home again, alter taking Jamaica on the way. 
Oliver, indignant with the two commanders 
who had not done what bold Adminil Blake 
would liave done, clapped them both into 
prison, declared war against Spain, and matle 
a treaty with France, in virtue of which it 
was to shelter the King and his brother the 
Duke of i'ork no longer. Then, he sent a 
fleet abroad under bold Admiral Blake, which 
brought the King of Portugal to his senses — 
just to keep its hand in — and then engaged 
a Sptuilsh fleet, sunk four great ships, and 
took two more, laden with silver to the value 
of two millions of pounds : wliich dazzling 
prize was brought from Portsmouth to 
Loudon ill waggons, with the populadb (*f all 
the towns and villages through which the 
waggons ]»a8sed, slmuting with all their mie-ht. 
After this victory, bold Admiral Blake sailed 
away to the port of Santa ih’uz to cut olF the 
Spanish treasure-ships coming from Mexico. 
TJiere he jouiid th('ni, ten in nuinbcr, w'ith 
seven others’ to lake care of thorn, find a 
big castle, ami seven batteries, all roaring 
and blazing away at him with great gfins. 
Blake cared no more for great guns than for 
pop-guns — no more for tlieir hot iron balls 
than for snow-balls. He dashed into the 
lifudKiur, captured and burnt every* one of 
the shiiw, and came sailing out again tn- 
umi>hantly, with the victorious English flag 
flying at his mast-head. This was the last 
triuiu])h of this great commander, who had 
sailed and fought until he was quite worn 
out. lie died as his successful ship was 
coming into Plyrnoutli Harbour amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the pe«if)le, and was 
buried in stale in Westminster Abbey. Not 
to lie there, long. 

Over and above all this, Oliver found that 
the VaL'Dois, or Protestant people of the 
valh'ys of Lucerne, were insolently treated by 
the Catholic j)owers, and were even put to 
dcatli for their religion, in an audacious and 
bloody manner. Instantly, he infonned those 
powers that this was a thing which Protestant 
England would not allow ; .'lud he speedily 
carried his point thj’ough the might of his 
great name, and established their right to 
worship God in peace after their own liarm- 
less manner. 

Lastly, hia English army w<mi such admi- 
ration in fighting with the Prench against the 
Spaniards, that, after they had assaulted the 
, tpwu of Dunkirk together, the French King 
in person gave it up to the English, that 
it might be a token to them of their might 
and valour* 

Tliere were plots enough against Oliver 
among the frantic religionists (who called 


thepkselves MonArdbtydtfan), and among 
the disappointed EepublioanA He had. a 
diflieult game to play, for the .loyalists 
were always ready to side with dither party 
against him. The ** King over the .water,” 
too, as Charles was called, had no scrufd^ 
about plotting with any one against his hfe ; 
although tljore is reason to suppose that ho 
would willingly have married one of ^ 
daugbtei-s, if Oliver would have had such A 
son-in-law. There wfls a certain CoLOKSL^ ^ 
Saxby of the army, once a great sup]K>rter of 
Oliver’s but now turned ag.ainst him, who 
was a grievous trouble to liinr through all this 
part of his career ; and who carmj' and went 
m'tween the discontented in England find 
Spain, and Charles, who puthimselt in alliance 
Avith Spain on being thrown off by Francsei; 
J’his man died in ]^rison at last ; but not until 
there had V)een very serious plots between 
the Iloyalists and Kepublioaus, and au actual 
rising of them iji Englaml, when they burst 
into the city of Salisbury on a Sunday night, 
seized the judges who were going to hold tlie 
a6.sizi*f»there next day, and would have hanged 
them but for the merciliil objections of the 
more temperate of their numUT, Oliver 
was S(» vigorous ami slirew’d that he soon put 
this revolt down, as he did mt>st other co4i- 
apiracies, and it was well for one of its chief 
managers — that same Lord VVilmot who had 
assistial in Cluuies's flight, and was now Eakl 
OF Luchestku — that lie made his escaf)e. 
Oliver seemed to have eyes and ears every- 
whei«, and secmivd such sources of informa- 
tion as his enemies little dreamed of. There 
was a chosen bod}’* of six called 

the Sesih'd Knot, vdio were in the closest 
and most secret conlidence of Charles. Give 
of the foremost of these veiy men, a SlR 
Biciiard WiLiiis, reported to Oliver every- 
tiling that jiassed among them, and had two 
hundred a year for it. 

Miles Svndahuomb, also of the old army, * 
was another ccuisjiirfitor against the l*ro- 
tcctor. He and a man named Cecil, bribed , 
one of his Life Guards to let tiieiu have good 
notice when he was going out — intending to 
shoot him from a window. But, owing erth;er . 
to his caution or las gtxxl fortune, they could 
never get an aim at him. Disappointed 
in this dt'sign, they got into the cua)>el in 
Whitehall, Avith a basketful of qpmbustiblea, 
which Avere to explode by means of a slow 
m^tNi in six hours ; then, in the noise and ^ 
confusion of the fire they hopc^l to kill 
Oliver. But, the life Gnanlsmau himseft* 
disclosed tills }>lot ; and thqy were seized, and * 
Miles died (or killed himself in pi'isoti) a 
little while before he Avas ordered fer cxecu-* 
tion. A few such plottci^ Oliwer caused to 
be beheaded, a few moi’e to be haiigwl, and 
many more, including those wh8 rose in anus 
.agsiiust him, to be sent as slaves to the Weiai 
Indies, If he were rigid, he was ivupar- 
tml too, in asserting the laws of England. 
When a Portuguese nobleman, the brother of 








tlio iPiMTiuguese ambafisador, kiUod a IjQisudj^ 
ia mi^iiake for another man tirith! 
*wlmm be had had a quarrel, Oliver caused 
to be tried before a jury of Englishmen 
and forciguera, and had him executed in spite 
of the entretities of all the ambassadors in 
Loudon. . 

One of Oliver’s own friends, the DuxK op 
OLDENBUR on, io sondiug him a present of six 
fine coach-horses, was very near doing more 
to please the iloyalists tfinn all the plotters put 
together. One day, Oliver "went with his coach 
drawn by these six horses, into Hyde Park, to 
dine with his secretary and some of liis other 
gentlemen under t^e trees there. After din- 
neiy being merry, he took it into his head to 
put them inside and to drive home : a postil- 
lion riding one of the foremost horses, as the 
ousstom was. On account of Oliver’s being tooj 
Ikee^with the whip, the six fine horses went’ 
ofi/ata gallop, the postillion got thrown, and 
Ctever fell upon the ooach-pole and narrowly 
escaped being sliot by hia own pistol, which 
‘ got entangled with his clothes in the harness 
and went ofil lie was dragged some distance 
by the foot, until his foot came out of the 
slioe, and then he came safely to the ground 
under the broad body of the coach, and 
very little the worse. The gentlemen 
inside were only bruisc'd, and the discon- 
tented people of all parties were much dis- 
appointed. 

.The rest of the history of the Protectorate 
of Oliver Oromw ell is a history of Ida Par- 
liaments. His first one not pleasing him at 
all, he waited until the five months were out, 
and then dissolved it. The next was better 
suited to bis views, and from that he de.sired 
to get — if he could witli safety to Idiiiself — 
the title of King, lie had had this iu his 
mind some time : whether because he thought 
that the English people, being more used to 
the title, were inof'e likely lo obey it; or 
wliether because he really wished to be a 
king himself, and to leave the succession to 
tliat title in his family, is far from clear. He 
was already as high, in England and in all 
the world, as he would ever be, and 1 doubt 
m^yself if he cared for the more name. How- 
ever, a })aj)er, called the “Humble Petition and 
Advice,” was presented to him by the House 
oi Commons, praying him to take a high 
title and to appoint his successor. That ho 
would have taken the title of King tliere is 
no doubt, but for tl|e strong ojiposition the 
army. This induced him to forbear, and* to 
Ment only'to the othei* ]x»iiits of the petition. 
'HpiQXi which occjision there was another 
grand show in Westminster Hall, when the 
»^0aker^f the House of Commons form^ly 
investied himewitk a purple roVie lined with 
and presented him with a splendidly 
“ ^ Bible, find put a golden 8cc])tre in his 
■ (^Uia. The next time the Parliament met he | 
tilled a House of Lords of sixty membei’S, asj 
> him power to do j but as ! 

" Ld reiMrlkmeiit did not please him cither^i 


knd vfculd not proceed -to -the t^unness of 
counwj he|4umped intp a.<sbach one mordingi,: 
took fix<li^ds with him,' and aent ttiem 
the riffht-aqput. 1 wish this had been a warn^^: 
ing t<f Parli ments to avoid long speeches^ and, 
do mo*re woik. ^ , 

It was the month of August, one thou* 
sand six hundred and fifty-eight, wlien Oliver. 
Cromwell’s favourite daughter, Elisubi^U 
Clatpole (who had lately lost her youngest 
son), lay very ill, and his mind was greatly 
troubled, because ho loved her dearly. An- 
other of his daughters was married to LobD, 
Falconbkrg, another to the grandson of. 
the Eai‘l of Warwick, and he had made his 
son Richard one of the Members of the 
Upper House, lie was very kind and loving, 
to them all, being a good father and a good hus- 
band, but he loved this daughter the best of 
the family, and w»ent down to Hampton Court 
to see her, and could hardly,be induced to stir 
from her sick room until she died. Although 
his religion had been of a gloomy kind, his 
disnosition had been always cheerful. He 
haci been fond of music in his home, and had 
kept open house once a week for all officci’S 
of the army not below the rank of .a captain, 
and had always preserved in his house a quiet, 
sensible dignity. He encouraged men of 
genius and learning, and loved to have them 
about him, Milton was one of his great 
friends. He was good-humoured too, with 
the mobility, whose dresses and manners 
were very different from his ; and to show 
them what good information lie hail, he would 
sometimes jokingly tell them wlien they were 
at his lionse, where they had last drank the 
health of the “King over the water,” and 
would recommend them to be more private 
(if tliey could) another time. Rut he hud 
lived ill busy times, batl boi ne the weight of 
heavy State affairs, and hacl often gone iu 
fear of his life. He was ill of the gout and 
ague; and \then the death of his beloved 
child came upon him in addition, he sank, 
never to raise his head again. He told his 
physicians on the twenty-fourth of August 
that the Lord had assured him that he 
was not to die iu that illness, and that he 
would certainly get better. This was only his 
sick fancy, for on the third of September^ 
which wa.s the auniversar}' of tlie great 
battle of AVorcester, and the day of the yeap 
which he called his fortunate day, he died, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. He baa 
been delirious, and had lain insensible some 
hours, but he Jiad been overheard to 
mur a very good prayer the day before. The 
whole country lamented his death, rf you 
want to know the real w^orth of Oliver Crom- 
well, and his real services to his country, ygu 
can hardly do better than compare England 
under him, with England under Charles the 
Second, 

He had appointed his son Richard to suc- 
ceed him, and after there had been, at , 







In the Strand/ a !y«‘g in | shoutings, and pa»ed tbrongh thet., aninj at 
ikaito tnoroaplandid thaji senaible^aaau svfdi Hackheath on tne twettty*4xiilii of May. (hi» 
yatiitieet 'after death are, I thinE — ^Kshard birthday), in the ^[ear one thousand six hnn* 
beeome Loid ' Protector. He was Ian ailiable dred and sixty. Greeted by splendid dinnera 
country gentleman, but had ^ne o) his under tents, by dags and tapesti^ streaming 
father’s gcniui, and was quite unw for such a from all the houses, by delightedf ‘crowdisr in 
TOSt 'in such a storm or parties. Hichard’s all the streets, by troops of nobleman ' and 
fcotectorate, which only lasted a year and a gentlemen in rich dresses, by City companies, 
half, is a history of quarrels between the trainbands, dnimmers, trumpeters, the gmit= 
officers of tlie army and the Parliament, and Lord Mayor, and the majestic Aldermen, the* 
between the officei-s among themselves, and of King went on to Whitifehall. On entering it, iie 
a growing discontent among the people, who commemorated his Restoration with the joke 
bad fiir too many long sermons and far too that it really would seem to have been bis 
few amusements, and wanted a change. At own fault that he had not come long ago^ 
last, General Monk got the army well into his since everybody told him that he had always 
own hands, and then, in pursuance of a secret wished for him with all his heart. • 

plan he seems to have entertained from the 

time of Oliver’s death, declared for the chatter xlii. 

King’s cause. He did not do this openly; ^ There never were such profligate times 
but, in his place in the House of Commons, in England as under Charles the Secuud 4 
as one of the members for Devonshire, Whenever you see bis portrait, with bis 
strongly advocated the proposals of one Sir swarthy ill-looking fr^Je and great nose, yon 
John Greenville, who came to the •House may fancy him in Jiis Coiiri at Whitehall, 
witli a letter from Charles, dated from surroiuide'l by some of the very worst vagor 
Breda, and with whom he had ])revionsly bonds, in tlio kingdom (though they were 
been in secret communication. There had lords and ladies), (rrinking, gambling, indulg- 
been jdots and coiinterplcijts, and a recall of ing in vicious conversation, and committing 
the last nicm])crs of tlie Long Parliament, every kind of profligate excess. It has been 
and an end of the Long Parliament, and a flishion to call Charles the Second “TKo 
risings of the Royalists that were mafle too Merry Monarch.” Let me try to give you a 
soon ; and most men being tired out, and general idea of some of the merry things 
there being no one to head the country cow that were done, in the merry days when 
Oliver was dead, it was readily agreed to tliis merry goiitleman sat upon his 
welcome Charles Stuart. Some of the wiser throne, in merry England. , 

and better members said — what was most The first merry proceeding was— of course— . 

true — that in the letter from Bfeda, he to declare that he was one of the greatest, the 
made no real promise to govern well, and wisest, and the noblest kings that ever shone, 
that it would be best to make him pledge like the blessed sun itself, on this benighteil 
himself beforehand as to what he should be earth. The next merry and pleasant piece ot 
bound to do for the benefit of the kingdom, business was, for the Pailiament, in tho 
Monk said, however, it Avonld be all right humblest manner, to give him one million 
when ho came, and he could not come too two liundrcd thousand pounds a year, and to 
soon. settle upon him for lift that old disputed 

So, everybody found out all Jn a moment tonnage and poundage which liad been so 
that the country miist bo prosperous and bravely fought for. Then, Geiioral Monkj 
^^PPy» having another Stuart to conde- being imule Earl of Alukm/mile, and (A 
Bcend to reign over it ; and there was a pro- few other Royalists similarly rewarded, the 
digious tiring oft' of guns, lighting of bonfires, law 'went to work to see what was to be 
ringing of bells, ami throwing up of caps, done to those persons (they wei^e called ^ 
The people drank the King’s health by thou- Regicide.s) who ha«l been concerned m 
sands in the open streets, and everybody making a inartvr of the late King. Ten of 
rejoiced. Down came the Arms of the Com- these w'ere merrily executed ; that is to say, 
monwealth, up went the Royal Arms instead, six of the judges, one of the coupeil, Colonel 
and out came the pmblic money. .T'ifty Hacker and another officer who had corn- 
thousand pounds for the King, ten tliou sand manned the Guards, and Hugh Peters, a 
pounds for liis brotlier the Duke of York, preacher, wlio had preached against the 
five thousand pounds for his brother the martyr with all his heart. These executioim 
Duke of Gloucester. Prayers for these gra- were so extremely merry, that every horrible * 
cious Stuarts wei^e put up in all the churches ; circumstance which Cromwell bad abandoned 
commissioners wore sent to Holland (wliich was revived with appalling cruel^. The# 
suddenly found out that Charles was a great hearts of the sufterers wer^tom out of their 
and that it loved him) to invite the King living bodies; their bowels were burned be* 
home; Monk and the Kentish p'anilees went to fore their faces; : the executionef cut jokes to • 
Dover, to kneel down before him as he landed, the next viotiiti, as he rubbed hb filthy hands 
He kissed and embraced Monk, made him together that were reeking with the blood oi 
ride in the coach with himself and his the last ; and *the heads of tlui dead ware 
brothers^ came on to London amid wbndeiful drawn on sledges with the living to the plane 



^ merrj a mcrn^ir^ 

^ not forcO one of these dying men to say 
V;' il&fc he was sony for what he hod done. 
^ Sfay, the most memorable thing said among 
them was, that if the thing were to do again 
, tltiiy would do it. 

Sir Harry Vane, who had furnished the 
evidence against Strafibrd, and was one of the 
most staunch of the Bepublicans^ was also 
tried, found guilty, und ordered for executioiip 
When he came upon^-the scaffold on Tower 
^ill, after conducting liis own defence with 
great power, his notes of what lie IumI meant to 
way to the people wei'e torn away from him, 
and the drums and trumpets were ordered to 
sound lustily and drown liis voice ; for, the 
people had been so iimoh impressed by what 
the Begicidea had calmly said with their List 
breath, that it was tlie custom now, to hav^ 
the drums and trumpets always under the 
j Dcaffold, ready to strike np. V:me said iio 

" fnore than this: ft«is a bad cause which 

cannot bear the words of a dying man,” and 
' bravely died. 

These merry scenes were succeeded by 
another, perhaps even mon ier. On the aniii- 
vemiry of the late King’s death, the bodies of 
Oliver Cromwell, ireton, and l^»radsliaw, were 

5 . torn out of their graves ir, Weslminstcr A hbey, 
4)*agge(l to I'ybnrii, hanged ihcj e on a gallows 
all day long, and then beheaded. Imagine 
the head of Oirver Croinw’ell set upon a pole 
to be stared iit by a brutal crowvl, not one of 
•whom would have dared to look the living 
Oliver in the face for half a nioiiient ! Thinli, 
^tfter you Inive read tliis reign, what Enghaml 
was under Oliver CVoinwell wlio w'aa torn out j 
of his grave, and under this merry monarch | 
wdio sold it, like a merry Jndas, (»ver and over 
agaiii. 

Of conr.se, the remains of Oliver’s wife and 
daughter were not to bo spared cither, though 
they had been most excellent women. The 
base clergy of that time gave np their bodies, 
which were buried iu the Abbey, ;md — to the 
elenuil disgrace of England — they were 
thrown into a pit, together with the moul- 
dering bones of Pym and of the brave and 
l;jbld old Admiral Blake. 

The clergy acted this disgraceful part be- 
cause they hoped to get the iioucoiitbrmista 
<))■ dissenters thoroughly put down in this 
reign, and have but one prayer-book and 
one ^orvice for all kinds of peojde, no matter 
what their private oj>inions were, Tlvn was 
pretty well, J thinly, for a Protestant C’hurch, 
^hich liad disjdaced the llomish Church 
^ ‘because people liad^a right to tljeir own 
Opinions * in religiou-s matters. However, 
^ey carried it with a high hand, and a 
jll|S||«ryer^booke wai^ agreed upon, in which 
eattremeat opinions of Archbishop Laud 
'#ere i^bt forgotten. An Act was passed, too, 
preventing any dissenter from holding any 
office under any corporation. So, the regular 

J, . ^clergy in their tiiumph were soon as merry 

we King. The army being by this time 

mm - « , 

disbVded/and iftoimed , eveiy!fiiiif|p- | 

was yo gOfOn easily for <»rer more. ' . ' , V 1 

I ifcust fcfay a word here^ about the KiUjA | 
family. He had not been long upon the , | 
thrcj^e wpeu his brother 'the Duke ei , | 
Gloiieestei^ and hin sister tly) Princess 09 > 
ORitNOE, died within a few months of each* ; 
other, of the small -()ox. His remainkig sister, { 
the Princess Henrietta, married the Dttke, 

OF Orleans, the brother of Louie the Fouit- i 
TEENTii, King of France. His brother James, ! 
Duke of York, was made High Admiral, ; 
and by and by tnicame a Catholic. He wan 
a gloomy, sullen, bilious sort of man, with a ' 
remarkable j>arti,'Uity for the ugliest women 
in the country. IJe marrieil, under very 
discreditable circumstances, Anne Htde, the 
daughter of Loan Clarendon, then the 
King’s priiicipiil Minister — not at all a ' 
delicate minister either, but doing much of 
the dirty work of a very dirty palace. It r 
became importmit now, that the King him- 
self should bo married ; and divers foreign 
Monarchs, not vei*y ]){U’ticular nhout the 
character of their son-in-law, i)roposod their ■ 
daughters to him. The Kino of Portugal 
offered his daughter, Catherine of Bra- 
OANZA, and titty thousand pounds : in addition 
to which the French Kijig, who was favour- 
able \o that match, offered a loan of another ' 
fifty thousand. The King of Spain, on the 
other hand, offered any one out of a dozen 
of Princesses, mid other hopes of gain. 

But the ready money carried the day, and 
Catherine came over iu state to lier merry 
mniTutge. 1 

The whole Court was a great flaunting crowd 
of debauched men and shameless women ; 
and Catherine’s merry husband insulted and 
outrage<l her in every possible way, until she 
consented to receive tliose worthless creatures 
as her very good friends, and to degrade 
herself by their cornjianionship. A AIrs. 
PAJ.MRR, wlgim the King made Lady Castle- 
MAiNE, and aftcrw'jwds Duchess of Cleve- 
land, was one of the most powerful of the 
bad women about the Court, and had 
great influence witli tlie King nearly all 
through his reign. Another nujrry hwly, 
named Moll Davies, a dancer at the theatre, 
was afterwards her rival. So was Nell 
Gwyn, first an orange girl and then an 
actress, who really had some good in her, 
and of whom one of the worst things I know, 
is, that slie actually does seem to have been 
fond of the King. Tlie first Duke of Bt. 
Albans was this orange girl’s child. In like 
manner, the son of a merry waiting-laiJy, 
whom the King created Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, became the Duke of Eichmond. 
Upon the whole, it is not bo bad a thing to 
be a commoner. 

The Merry Monarch was so exceedingly 
merry among these merry ladies, and some 
equally merry (and equally infamous) lords 
and gentlemen, that he soon got through liis 
hun&ed thousand pounds, and then, by why 
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^ ^mg a little pocket-m^ey, made mmervy 
bai^aiD. He sold Dunkirk to the Flencli 
King ilve millions of livre# Wjkn 1 
tkink of the dignity to which Olver (tom- 
well raised England in the eyeslof fowi^i 
powers, and when I think of theimannSr in 
r which he gainAi for England this very Dun- 
kirk, X am much inclined to consider that if 
the Meny Monarch had been made to follow 
hU fiither for this action he would have re- 
ceived his just deserts. 

Though he was like his father in none of 
tliat father’s greater qualities, he was un- 
doubtedly like him in l)eing worthy of no 
tinst. When ho sent that letter to the Par- 
liament, from Breda, he dul expie^bly promise 
that all sincere religious oj)iiiioiia should ]>e 
res(>ectc*d. Yet he was no awuier firm in his 
power than lio consented to one of the woist 
Acts of Parliament ever passed. Under 
this law, cveiy minister who should not give 
his solemn assent to the Prayer- Book by a 
certain day was deelarevl to be a minister no 
longer, and to ])o deju’ivod of liis church. TJie 
couw'qiiejioe of this was tliat some two 
thoasaud honest men weie tiken from th *ir 
c»uu»regatioiis, iind reduced to dire ]»overty 
and ihsuesa. it was tollbw(‘d by another 
outraa<H>us law, callel tlie (’oiivc‘nticle Act, 
by which any person above tiie iige of 
sixteen who was ])res('in at any religious 
SiJi’viei* not aceordingU) the lh’a}er-f>ook, ^as 
to be imprisoned tbn‘e iiiontlis for the first 
oileiice, and six for the second, and to lie I 
tiaii ported for the tliinl. 'fins Act alone | 
filled the luisons, wliich Mere then most 
villa nous dungeons, to overtlowing. 

Hie Covenanters in Scotland had already 
fared no better. A base J’arliament, U'lUalJy 
known as the Drunken i’arliament, in conse- 
quence orit'a])rincipal members being sehlom 
sober, liad been got togethei to make laws 
jvjainst the Coveuanteis, and to force all men 
to be of one mind in reli'^us matters. 
The IVlAiUiUis or Auit^u’., relying on the 
Kino’s honour, liad given himself up to 
him ; but, he was wealthy, and his enemies 
’Wanted his wealth. He was tried for 
treason on the evidence of some private 
letters, in which lie had exju’essed ojuiiions — 
as well lie might — more favourable to the 
government of tlie late Jjoi’tl Protector than 
ot the present nieii^ and religious King. He 
was executed, as were tw(» men of mark 
among the Covenanters ; and Siiaup, a traitor 
who had once been the fi ieiid of the Presby- 
terians and betrayed tliom, was made Arch- 
bisliop of St. Andrew’s, to teach the Scotch 
how to like bisho])B. 

Things being in this merry state at home, 
the Merry Monarch undertook a war with 
the Dutch; principidly because they intcr- 
fei-ed with an African company, established 
with the two objects of buying gold- 
dust and slaves, of wdiich the Duke of York 
was a leading member. After some pre- 
liiuiuury hostilities) the said Duke sailed to 


the ooaibt of Holland with a fleet pfidnety^ 
eight vessels of war, and four Hranships. Thhi 
engaged with the Dutch fleel^ of no fewer 
than one hundred and thirteen uhips. In the 
groat battle between the furo forced the Dutch 
lost eighteen ships, four admirals, and sei^en 
thousand men. But, the English on shore 
wex'e in no mood of exultation \^hen they 
heard the news. 

Fur, this was the year and the time of the 
Great Plague in Loudon. Diming the winter 
of one thousand six luiiidrcd and sixty-four 
it had been whi.spercd about, that some 
jfew jicople had died hero and there of 
I the disease called the Plague, in some of 
the unwholesome suburbs around London. 
News was not published at tliat lime is 
it is now, and some people believed these 
rumours, and some (Usbelieved them, and they 
^cre soon forgotten. But, in the mouth of 
May, one iliousand six hundred and sixty-tive, 
it began to be said all/)ver the town that the 
disease had burst out with great violence in. 
St. Giles’s, and that the peojilo were dying 
in grej^t numbers. This soon turned out to 
be awfully true. The roads out of London 
were choked up by ])('ople endeavouring to 
cHCiipc fi’om the infected city, and large sums 
were paid fur any kind of conveyance. ITite 
disejisc soon spread so fast that it was 
necessary to shut up the houw'S in which 
sick pc‘o])lc were, and to cut theni off from 
commuuicrdion with the living, JSvery one 
of thchc houses was marked on the outside of 
the iloor with a red cross, and the words, 
Lonl, have mercy u[>oii us! The streets 
wert all deseited, grabs grow in the public 
ways, and there -was a dreadful silence in the 
air. WJieu night Ciime on, dismal rumblings 
UM‘d to be heard, and these were tlio wheels 
of the death-carts, attended by men with 
veiled faces and hohUiig cloths to their 
mouths, "who rang dolefftl bells and eried in 
a loud and solemn voiee, Bring out your 
deatl ! ” The eor})ses put into the^e carts 
were buried by torchlight in great pita; 
no .Mervice ]»eing p« rformed over them; idi 
men being alniiil to btay tor a moment on 
the brink of tlie ghastly graves. In the 
geiieial fear, children ran away from IhAr 
parents, and parent'} ii'oni their children. 
Some who were taken ill, died alone and with- 
out any help. Some vvei-e stabbed or strangled 
by hired iiui>es, wlio lobbed ihcifl of all tneir 
mongy and stole Uie very beds on which they 
lay! Some went mad, dropped from the 
windows, ran through the streets, and in 
their )»aiu and frenzy flung tliemselves into 
the river. 

These were not all the liorrora of Jhe time. # 
Tlie wdeked and dissolute,* in jirild desperiv- 
tion, sat in the taverns singing roaring songs, 
and were stricken os tliey dniAk, and went 
out and died. The fearful and supei-stitious 
pci'suaded themselves that they saw super** 
natural sights — burning bwoixls m the sky, 
gigantic arms and darts. Others pretsadeq! 


flight vast crowds of ghosts wa^e^' 
and rohnd the dismal pits* One mad* 
•litfm, nakcdt and catVyiAS ^ btitzier full of 
l^nming ^oals upon, Ida hew, stalked through 
the streets, crying odt that he was a Prophet, 
coBUiii*4sioned to denounce the vengeance of 
the Lord on wickeil Jjondon. Another always 
went to and fix), exclaiming, “ Yet forty days, 
and London shall be desired ! *’ A third 
awoke the echoes in the dismal streets, by 
nisht and by day, and^mado the blood of the 
Bi& run cold, by calling out incessantly, in 
a deep, hoarse voice, “O, the great and 
dreadful God I”' 

Through the montljs of July and August 
and September, the Great Plague raged more 
and more. Great dres were lighted in the 
streets^ in the liope of stopping the insertion ; 
butt there was a plague of niin too, and it bei^t 
fires out. At last, the winds which usually 
at that time of the year which is cidled 
the jeq'iinox, when day^and night are of equal 
loK^gth all over the world, began to blow, anti 
to purify the wretdied town. The deaths 
began to decrease, the red crosses slowly to 
disappear, the fugitives to return, the shops 
to open again, pale frightened faces to be seen 
in the streets. The Plague had been in every 
pigrt of Englaiid, but in close and unwholesome 
London it had killed one hundred thousand 
people. 

All this time, the Merry Monarch was as 
merry as ever, and as worthless as ever. All 
tills time, the dobauchc<l lords and gentlemen 
and the shUraeless ladies danced and gamed 
an^ drank, and loved and hated one another, 
according to their meiry ways. So little 
humanity did the government learn from 
the late afniction, that one of the fii sf things 
the Parliament did when it met at Oxford 
(being as yet afiaid to come lo London), was 
to make a law, called the Five Mile Act, 
expressly directed against those poor niinib' 
tera who, in the time of the Plague, had 
manfully come back to comfort the unhappy 
people. This infamous law, by foi bidding 
them to teach in any school, or to come 
within five miles of any city, town, or village, 
Roomed them to starvation and death. 

The fleet ha<l been at sen, and healthy. 
The King of France was now in alliance 
with the Dutch, though his navy wiis 
chiefly einployoil in looking on viliilo the 
Enghsli and Dutch fought. The Dutch 
gained one \ict(«yr; and the English gowned 
another and a giTator ; and Prince Pupert, 
*oue of the Eiigli'^li ailmirals, was out in the 
Ohaipicl one windy night, looking out for the 
Fjtench Admiral, with the intention of giving 
Um soMCthing uioie to do than he had had 
when the g.'de increased to a storm, and 
w him into S-iint Helen’s. That night was 
M third 01 September, one thousand six 
Sundsfitd and sixly-six, and that wind fanned 
iha Great Fir^ of Loudon. 

• It broke out at a baker’s shop near London 
Bridge, on the spot on which tlie Monument 


nowbi^nnds as si remetnbnuiee of thttie ^ 
regiW spread and spread, and 

bumbd arid burned, fbr tlfiree '''Sltfr' 

nighm weip lighter than the da^Si ; in the^day- 
timq thereli Was an immense cloud of smokcv 
and in tbei night-time there was a great tower 
of fire mounting up into tne eky, which "1^ 
lighted the whole country landscape for ten « 
miles round. Showers of hot ashes rose into ^ 
the air and fell on distant places ; flying ^ 
sparks carried the conflagration to great 
distances, and kiudled it in twenty new spots 
at a lime; church steejiles fell down with 
tremendous crashes; houses crumbled into 
cindeis by the hundred and the thousand, 
I’he snininer had been intensely hot and dry, 
the streets were very narrow, and the houses 
mostly built of wood and jilastcr. Nothing 
could slop the tremendous tire but the want 
of more houses to burn ; nor did it stop 
until the whole way from the Tower to 
Temple Kar was a desert, composed of the 
.nshes 'of tlui teen thousand houses and eighty-, 
nine churches. 

This was a teirible xdsitation at the time, 
ainl occasioned gieat loss and suffering to the ^ 
two hundred Ihousand burnt-out people, who 
were obligeil to lie m the fields under the 
open night sky, or in hastily-made huts of 
niiid'^and stiaw, while the lanes and roads ^ 
were rcuderetl iiniia^sablo by caiis which had 
breken down ns they tiied to save their 
goods. But the Fire was a great blessitig 
to the City afterwards, for it arose fiom 
its mills very much improved — built more 
icgiilafly, more widely, more cleanly and 
cniefiilly, and thci'cfore much more healthily. 

It might be far moie healthy than it is, but 
there jue souie people in it still — even now, at 
this time, nearly two huiidied yeais later— 
so selfish, so pig-headed, and so ignorant, that 
I doubt if even another Great Fii*e w'Ould 
w.irm them up to do their duty. 

The CatVolics weie accused of having 
wilfully set London in flames ; one poor 
Frenchman, who had been mad for yeai*s, 
even accusixl himself of liaving with his own 
hand fired the first house. There is no 
reasonable doubt, however, that the fire was 
accidentMl. An insciiption on the Monument 
long atlnbuted it to the Catholics ; but it is 
removed now, and was always a malicious and, 
stupid untruth. 
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Ami!TJ7A CASTLE. 

Eisrr-NiNi^ Mu&hroom Road, Aladdin New 
Town : tiiat is my present address. The 
Torbal directions which my friends are re- 
quested to remember, when they wish to call, 
are the following: Take an Aladdin New 
Town (scarlet) omnibus, which puts you 
down at The Swillwages, a largo white tavern 
at the corner of Mushroom Road ; turn uo\vn 
and take the third turning to the right, 
by the Wellington Arms — being particular 
'*not to take the second turning, which has at 
the comer the Nelson’s Legs. If you go 
down to the bottom of the road, you find 
^.a brick-held — quite an open space and giry. 

' There wo are. The number you have down 
in your memory is fifty-nine. But the houses 
having been built at intervals— now on ofie 
aide of the way, now on the other — have been 
numbered as they were built, without regard 
to order. So it has chanced that our titl^ to be 
considered iifty-uiue is disputed by the select 
preparatory school over Uio way. The best 
plan is to i emember that our iifty-uiue is on the 
right-hand side ; and, if you come soon, you 
may know the Jiousc by a pile of bucks exactly 
opposite the iwirlour window, and a large 
puddle, out of whicli you step in at the gate. 
We liavc not been paved as yet ; but we are 
very well off for gas, being faced b}^he Pigeon- 
pie and Brick, a large public-house which is, 
of nights, really, 1 may say quite, illuminated. 

Araliella lik^ the house and sjiid, “Phi- 
lander, my dear, they are beautiful papers, 
quite in good taste,*’ (her Suffolk eyes were 
delighted w ith the roses and the crocuses upon 
the walls) “ anti everything is so clean ; nobody 
ever having lived m the place yet. Then 
look at the cupboards, and consider how nice 
I it will be to nave an outdoor pa&try. You 
, know how our moat has been spoiled in 
lodgings by being kept in closets near the 
kitchen fire. It really is a beautiful bouse 
for the rent we are asked to ]»ay ; and, as for 
the neighbourhood, tliat will improve wonder- 
fully; tor the landlord said that Mushroom 
Eoim is fo be built forward and forward m a 
Straight line, so as to become quite a thorough- j 
iwe QpDuecting lioudon with the country.*’ 
And we had visions of holiday people strolling i 
of an evening, Londonward, with flowers | 
in thsir hands. 


I “ It IS a famous house,*’ I said “ Bjrsn 
means let us take it I would gladly 
sought refuge even in an oven from the hot 
persecution we had been suftermg as lodgers ; 

L, my wife, and our dear infant, Adelisa ' 
Jifiic. No Huguenot family ever endured 
more at the hands of the Guises Ithan we * 
had suffered from the laridladies of Loodosu 
We had been skinned ; our joints had been 
half-roasted ; our wfhe had been watered; 
our coffee ehicoried ; cats (they told us) 
had drduk our milk ; rats (they declared) 
had eaten out candles. Our beer ran away " 
of its own accord ; we liad to eat with 
knives that would not cut, and with forks* 
deficient in prongs ; off dirty napery, fo^tk^l 
clean tablecloths were always “ at the wash * 
wc had been stretched out upon racks in ^e 
form of knotted beds to undergo eronii- | 
ciating torment from tbe pincers of black | 
execuuoners. At lust we fled; and, re^ 
membcring that every man’s house is his 
castle, wo sought the shelter of a castle of 
our own, 

T am quite sure that the Australian anti- 
quary who shall hereafter write treatises on 
ancient Loudon, will not be able, without 
help, to picture accural dy what has to be 
done and suffered by a compact and respect- 
able little family — as for instance by that 
composed of me .and Arabella with out baby 
— when it has made up its mind to set U{^ 
house in London. The world has heatdii^\ 
what way I was driven to become a bowts-' 
holder. There was no peace of horns to 
us in lodgings. When we determined to ] 
leave Mr. Poolby, I intended in an active Wky 
to take a house at once, according to our ; 
means, furnish it at once, and go Into it | 
at once. There the })U8ine88 would be nt^ . 
an end. We had only to pay our money ' 
and to nave our house. We had bten already 
directed to balf-a-dozen pretty little plaoes. ^ 
We settled between ourselv'es that the rent 
we would pay should not exceed thirty 
pounds a year. Mr. Mannacrop, fo Suffblk, ^ 
paid, as we knew, thirty* pounds for a 
house that accommodated severat grown up 
daughters and three Servants ; aivlnad, also, ; 
attached to it a large garden and on oreha^. 

X had paid rents out of London, which iar*' 
duced me to believe that, after due allou^ 
ance made to the differeiikce in the locality, st a 


to);. 






Und ^ baby, with <me njSght 

d in a Loudon subtub te tiie i 


WseiH dtMfjpWill 

I jkltad 'twre itoijkflbs '«Dd w#?' 

sig 6 «t 8 ttut( 3 « it 

they imre moBb^Hte^ llialr tlwy aoi^ 
ftid^fed a|reBpeotably aremd i)etB6n aidcm#* 


]i>eii»bb. afd&b 


The houses weie obviously very ’“I don’t understand,” I said. ‘ 

■ffMfef'- $1 but there was a bit oi gai*deD to each, Ho replied blandly that every five poutKlb 
aM there was a tidiness about the iashiun pt extra rent paid to a landlord, was p(][aival6iit 
♦llHWO, bynrliich we were please<i. A board id to ten pounds extra rent got for unlumished 
•w of them bade us apply to Mr. BijacII, apartments from a lodger. 

, 19^1^ er given aduiess. I resolved to I am an irritable man, and the word loi^r 

im upon Mr, Brizem ‘‘What,” I a'ske<l, vexed me. I own I used a strong wuid. TilO 
tlie rent be of those little house«i ?” agent shnjgged his Bhf>ulders, end said surely 
JBitty guineas,” he replies!. Quietly setting there could be no harm in letting lodgings. 
4 pwn the landlord ns a lunatic, 1 said that “ There is no liarm,” 1 sai<l, “ in lotting 
such a sum was more than 1 desired to luiy, blood ; but I am not a leech and my wife is 
0:^pUuiued my wish tor any neat little house not a landlady 1 ” 1 walked away m boiling 
wiw enough rooms in it for a mai*ried dudgeon. SiialJ my d.iiling little Suffbik 
ouuple. a bab}’, and a servant, and my belief beaii<ty ever become nusti eus of a lodging- 
that tuir^ nouuds ought to supply such a house ? Shall she bring her luiiid to learn an 
want. Mi. Brizell, with a virtuous look, told In&mous hcience ; and foiestall and regrabs 
me that he had no dealings with legard to every article that passes the btreet-diM>r on 
houses under tifty pounds rental, and placed its way to her lodgers? Will it evei* come 
hte hand on the knob of the door ; through to pass that my augel shall concoct ft audnlent 


nrhloh 1 quietly disappeared. j tariffs *of butter, eggs, siud o^steis 9 Shall 

I travelled early the next morning to the that s}lph-Uke form batten upon cUiulestine 
ohief local house agent of Kensington New ]X)rk-cho]js and upon porter, becrelly ab- 
Town, and begged to be lufoime^J of any stmeted fiom first flooiu’ or fioitt -parlours’ 
pfOSll house vacant in that district that would cellarets ? Sliall the Imiocent clierul) now 
tet at about thirly-ti\e pomnls a jear. 1 smiliug in her cnwUc, be bred uj) in krts of 
bid abandoned hope of fiuding anything at prying and deceit ? Shall she be taught to 
The agent answer ed me as if 1 weie.rcail back drawing-iooins’ lctteI^ bv the aid 
A bflggar. that he had nothing for me : and I of dessert Luives ? tShall Adeliza be tnuDed 

T% ^ 1.. ji . 1* .1 •_ 


quietly disappeared, 
elled early the next 


urent away. Presently, jiassing by a Tery 
humble loc)l^guuderUtkei’s8li<j]), with which 


to watch single gentlemen out of doors, in 
order that the materurd tea yjot may be en- 


a smaU business of house agency appeared to riched with extra scoops oi sevtuj aud-six- 
be oonnected, 1 thought that I would make penny green, or the paternal cigir-case 
inquiiy there ; but was letorted upon bharply I'eplenishcd out of unlocked boAes of choice 
by -a small man iu Hessum 1 >ools oud a Regalias ^ Never ! 

black waistcoat with black sleeves, who in- Another house-agent, who advertised in his 
fbnuod me that tilers was nothing under forty window that he had 011 his books houses 


l^omidb on the “ estate.” 


renting from thirty pounds upwards, told me, 


Oliangiug the scene, I tried the neighbour- to my joy, that he liad tlieii on hand a house 
]|0Qd, of Paddin^ou ; and, haviiig bccu^asked at thirty-two, the very thing for me. He 
pounds the first house 1 ventured gave me its addre&s. I went at once. The 
^ inquire aliout, went to Bakesley and outside was well-looking, the house ; 
fWliflg||«fAtgeucy O^ce, where I saw the chief being one of a new row. Those houses that 
old woman. She gave me a couple were tenanted seemed to have dirty tenants ; 
wMsd tickets, which entitled me to view but I did not mind that. should ktiow 
.^■JtoioseB.eone ‘m a terrace and the other in e* how to be clean. I entered. Nice parlouce^ 
nK Tb® Terrace 1 found to exist qn^ on nice rooms above, and very nice rooms above 
*litoousi8U‘d lor the present of the that; the floors all planned ^ be let tq 


IkiMM buUt far away out m the fields ; lodgers, aud the rooms i^iade duly spWx 
91^ j|i laS Jtiyed, the Porty Ihieves ml^t ‘ana attractive. But I could not 'find 


i to chalk the door kitchen. 1 had seen a very small back-pa) 

tfitss it when they came again, mth a copperin it little largei^ than ai 


d in a London subusb ibr tiie price w« 

S^siKnrmined upon paying. X appeal to any 
eountiyman and s^ would he not nunseff 

^ hiwe thought so ? for a hoube at thirty-fire pounds a year svr 

There was a little row of nembdetached be dolbg a mean action, r was told thai^t 
dwaif villas, near our lodgings, which we 1 should not easily got what I wanted 
thought might hold ns ; 1 neing shorty, the slthongh indeed there wm such bouses ; 
baby not &ge, and a servant we might sometimes they passed through their books, j 
mukeit our busmess'^to find, if requisite, of If they cared to say more inan that, linf ' 
aabn small enough to fit the rooms. They advised me to nay forty or fifty iiounds fior U 
ware dull plaoea to be sure, and very much house larger than I wanted, ana to let paHr 
out of the way ; among unknown new streets of it 

faeiag a road that was not yet properly made ; “When you do that,” said one of thetas 
being partly fliiit, partly mud, and chiefly “you may count upon five pounds as ten.” 



; I aatMMd tk* IdiM 
not Sq 3 Il«t nijr 


Then I west up<*i 
iSr l(j bttt k WM not t%€SH 


M kj bttt k WM not t%€sre ^ 

ibmmd oi ‘Workmen on ptenam, 

jiltiia teiaxied that there was no otnar kitehM 
i]han that «am^ little back-parlour, whnni 
^ eoutailied, I tell the rfmple truth, no other 
<iDCKnvenienoe for cooking than a small bed* 
1 roofu giate. It seemed as if it were not large 
4lmii^h for the boding of watei m anT teasel 
avfote oapaqioos than a i^ving-pot , and the 
c ikmost range of sts roasting powers must 
have betn the cooking of a herring held 
befo];i9 it on a fork Jhe builder ot those 
I hou'ies knew what he was about In each lie 
supplied accommodation for three sets of 
Mgers and one landlady, who, Imng m that 
httie parloux, would herself there nurse thit 
httle grate, and thereat cook for them all, 
and thereby do for them all, and therefiom 
wait upon &em Poor woman, I should pity 
her more than hei victims, if I had never 
myself been a lodger The thought or su(h 
a miseiablo landUdy entermg my head m 
connexion with my adored Arabella ciused 
xn( to escape fiom the house as d it had been 
fir€ • 

Willie my seaich wna m this hopeless 
condition, and, out ot miny mon thjn a 
htindied hoiisis looked d I had found only 
foul til it might be supposed likely to <«uit us, 
at last Arabella and I took a cib aha 
visited the foui houses of which we had sup- 
posed that 01U might suit us Niimbei one 
was a light little villa ( ottage — so ^ ery li^ht 
that wt doubted whether it mi^lit not be 
blouQ away liom ovei oui heads some wmter 
night Number two was a house on a hill- 
top, built to be let in nutumishcd lodgings, 
and thtiefoie pi ivxded with a becond kitchen 
on the hrstdioi Ihis house was large 
roomtd an I \iry, but, inasmuch «is it wts 
alieody held b> an ainiyuf occujp ition, con 
aistuig of a huge family thit cowred it with 
dirt and littei, my sposa was very much le- 
pelled by its appearance. Number thiee wha 
ame of a row of (ompact and respect ible little 
houses The rooms were vtiy small , but we 
detei mined that we could, weather permit- 
ting, alwiys keep our doors and wmdows 
open , and, in eveiy other respict, the house 
pleased us so eiitiiely that we mule up oiii 
muids to take it On our wiy to the land 
lord we lookeil m casually at numbii four, 
Hushtoom Itoad , and, casually chdngiDg oui 
minds suddenly took it It ofieied us, for 
tluitysix pounds rent, six large airy and 
whpleaome rooms, with as much kitchen xc- 
<Qommodation added as we might, with little 
omm and contrivance, make to suffice The 
house was cheap , because Aladdin New Town 
IS not a distinguibhed neighbourhood, and the 
bnch^eld from which it nses does not raise 
Am isnts oi houses roimd about it as if it 

dsla^ we earned off our property 


— 

toKushi^Bckd, 

of Va»k defebd jiffi 4 Ml 

w« are hiiheit etttvmldbed iMfttti a 
of puddles, which ere (sniit umwM Xt OMf 
oeeurred to us to call owr ifkmSbVklmkfMNl 
Bower , smee its sitiiattOft is Oo 
that it can be found only f^the h«fpdf W 
clue I have already given , Wt, as ttieJ 
hss a baittlemented coping, we have thpl 


clue I have already given , Wt, as the htMt 
hss a baittlemented coping, we have thpmMr 
better to call it what It really k, Okf 
castle , and, in expiessipg that sentunuM^ 
have been prompted by a natural desitV tS^ 
strengthen the cement of home Y»y an aMaMsMi 
to our darhug child , wi therefore fkame 
Adcxiza Castlb The words are ndt wk 
painted on the stucco at the gate , but WIf 
soon will be, foi the landing himself, 
influential writer and grainei of the nei^*" 
bourhuod, lias pt omised to emblazon our castla 
atathe small cost of foiii pence per letter 
We had not been long estabiished, befrui» 
we discovered that ours is a halfHifiky 
thororughfere Every lhan who has shikeif 
much nliout in London, knows that a half 
noisy thoroughfare is much more ( xerueiatiiijg 
th Ml a VholTy noisy one Upon the edge of 
Oxford Stiect } on may doze as by the nia!r|{itt 
of the sea youi eai becomes aceustoined 
the uniform loai, and soon almost eeaVM W, 

I heed it But a h ill noisy thoi oughfare bdfcogv 
I eveiy aviilable method of eonfusuig sm 
districting hum in eirsto bear upon ywij 
j h€i„liU niiig the effdt of every hit of uprewt* 
by i dull w ttmg ot siUnce Every omnibtlii 
seems to lun its wheels over your head i 
every new burst of ( ibs and waggons out df 
d<M»rs IS a new outisgo upon the reposfi 
[Within Instead of tlic out now ruunmg 
jthiough the «Uy, you have two hundred 
noises at two bundled intervals m the diay 
■\^hcu we got baby to sleep after dmuer 
itheie cimc punctually a senes of speesdl 
limisincis thit had then; legulir days fbr 
distuibiug htr, and we tame to know thek 
jtimfs On Monday evenings theie was ik 
hoin , liter winch (sepai.ite concern) a Qo^ 
ra in 1 ) ind , organs , boys whiatlmg •* Pop jpleA 
tht Weasel ” luesd Pthiopiaii sei caudera^} 
organs boys whistling “Pop goes theWttlx* 
sel” Wednesday, a dctschexl peifonmr Uk 
the bones, a brain ciubhing michiue draM 
by a tloukey — a man on a platform grHldl]l# 
all OUI heads in it , othei organs ; Iktkd 
Scoteh fiddleib scriping and • sMtelhtllf 
hideous stritbsiieys with uarofmtted honie- 
hiiik,%oys whistling “Pop goes the WeaaBL** 
Thursday, ophiileides, comopeRaa, attd trviik- 
boues , Indian katmg toin<d}om , amobttta aud* 
two drums, oigons, boys whiatlhlg 
goes the TV easel” iViday, Ethiepun sero-^ 


then buug by the whole strength of the eottl- j 
puny, organa , boys whiafdmg “Pop goes Hm" 
Weasel ^ Saturday^ stiiVet fights aiM skakl f 
extra carte eiirts very agguivufiii|i^ j 


HousE3aia> 


Q^atmau ,ba4l ; Etbiopiatis; hurdy-gijydy ; 
' and aVcordious ; bram-cruahipf( ma- 

; knifo- grinder (moat excruciating) ; 
: i^mau haddocks; hearthstones; and “Pop 
goes the Weasel ” until eleven o’clock at night. 
However, despite sJl our annoyances, we 

g et on pretty well in Adeliza Castle. 1 be- 
eve there is afloat some London aphorism 
that the rent paid by a householder should 
represent about the sixth part of his income. 
A money-making OitJ' bachelor who has few 
friends and sees no com^iany, is thus often to 
be found tenanting a mansion which is os 
well fltted for him as a cocoa nut shell would 
be fitted for the cover of a filbert. We ou^ht 
to* fit our houses to tho size of our families, 
our wants, and habits with as much regard to 
accuracy as we show when buying clothes to 
fit our bodies. When wo go to the tailor’s ye 
do not enter into comijeiitiou with each other 
who shall buy tho widest trousei-s. The stout 
man takes, if lie needs it, more room than liis 
neighbour, although ho may not be so well 
able to buy the cloth. 

I do not know whether the liou.se -agents, 
whom I found counselling men of small do- 
SLi’Cs to be ambitious and to let lodgings, fol- 
low or lead the movement «igam8t which I 
am protesting. 1 have no doubt, for my own 
part, that without (horrible reference I) let- 
ting apartments, 1 could pay a rental of two 
hundred a-year, if I could persuade myself 
and my Arabella to live on the parsley and 
nasturtiums w’hicli are coining up with re- 
markable vigour in tho back garden. I do 
not choose, liowever, to lake bricks in lieu of 
bread. And 1 tlioroughly believe that any 
builder who now plans houses with an eye to 
■ the Apartments Purnislied into which they 
may be parcelled, would do no ill service to 
himself if he WMuld set himself to iiicrerise 
the number of London liouses smfill enough, 
and modest enougli in their reiitiil to form 
fiiir, honest, and independent homes ; the 
rent of which could be paid without strain 
by men who support families on incomes vary- 
ing between two hundred and three liundred 
and fifty pounds a year. Tlie want of aecom- 
;modatioii set forth in this narrative forces 
great numbers of u.s little-incomed men into 
a false position. There are many wives in 
Lond(»u — ladies by birth and training — whose 
liomea are, marred, and who are made land- 
ladies in sj»ite of themselves, because there is 
jiot enough house accommodation of the kind 
that suits their misbands’ means. I will not 
^calculate what would be the area of Loudon if 
we all had detached and independent homes ; 
but we must in some measure live one over 
>«..anatbeir’s heads ; and might plan our house 
ai'Chitecturtfe. so Sis to have more real homes 
than there are now among ns. The liint fur- 
nished by tlftj “flats” of Edinburgh and by the 
etages of Paris might be followed in London. 
Although one roof covers each of thc«<3 rcsi- 
, dences, they are as separate and inaoe<*.saibie 
to neighboui's as ilet<ached dwellings are. lu 


Edif^burgh flat^ Q^ffoare are. called “honsnes^T 
and^ouses they are, separated horizontally^ 
welf as p»peudicularly bv deadened floora oe' 
welf IMS by party walls ; the wide stone staire 
by Jyhich they are entered being so many 
vertical streets. , . s 

Arabella tells me that it is an absurd thing 
to suppose that 1, at my age, can make a 
Peter the Hermit of myself^ au4 carry on 
much longer my Quixotic struggle to procure 
emancipation for the lodger. I am h lodger 
now no longer. Let another rise and speaks 
So be it. 1 pause to hear him. 

ALWAYS IJNITEI). 

As we grope through the mental gloom of 
the Dark Ages, stumbling over the lament- 
able ruins of libraries, and schools, and arts, 
it is sometimes the good fortune of the student 
to see, glittering at his feet, a jewel of pri^ 
and brilliancy — glittering among the crushed 
and *irro(?ogiii sable fragments of arts gone 
by, and the gross and clumsy paraphernalia 
of a barbarian epoch. 

As bright a jewel as ever shone in a century 
of iiitellectniil d:^rkne^s and ignoi ancc Wiis a 
man admired, i*evered, beloved, hated, fol- 
lowed, celebrated in his own age ; and who 
has ^been famous to successive a'^cs and to 
this age almost universally, not mr what he 
had the greatest cause to ground his fame 
upon — for Ids learning, his eloquence, or 
his philo.soph 3 "' — but for being the hero of one 
of the most romantic love stories the woidd 
ever t/ept at— for being Abehu’d, tho hus- 
band of Heloiso. 

The sttiry of AEcdard and Heloi’se, if it bo 
not universally known, is at least universally 
public. That a thing can be the latter with- 
out being the former I need only call Dr. 
Johnson (in his criticism on Kcnrick) to 
prove. Every pair of lovers throughout the 
civilised w^u-ld have heard of Abelard and 
Heloi.se. They are as familiar in the mouth 
•as Hero and Leander, Pyramus and Thisbe, 
Cupid and Psyche, Darby and Joan, .Jobson 
and Nell. Yet beyond their names, and the 
fact that they were lovers, not one person in 
twenty knows much about any of tlicse per- 
sonages. Every visitor to Pari.s has seen the 
Gothic tomb of Abelard and llololse iu the 
cemetery of Pere la Cluiise. Every reader of 
Pope will remember liis exquisite poetical 
})al•ap^J ra.se of Heloise’s epistles to Abelard. 
Every student of the urbane and sclt^de- 
vouiiiig Jean Jacques liousseau has once 
wept aud now yawns over the philosophic 
scntiincutalitics of La Nouvelle Ifeloise. The 
names, indeed, of these immortal lovers are on 
the lij>s <if tho whole civilised world ; but of 
tho man AbeJaivl and of the woman lleloiae, . 
w'liat they really wej-e like, and what bbey 
really did and suffered, the knowledge ofttho 
vast majority of leaders is very limited indei^. 
Their renown has been transmitted froni. cen- 
tury to gentury with the triplii; conseGO|*^ipn 


of passion, and misfortunto ; yet 

ivoi'ks have been forjjotten, and tM hi^ry 
of Ibeir lives has become a tradition ralher 
ll&ail a chronicle. I 

It is remarkable, as showing bow nwch 
of pnr acquai<|tance with the subject of 
tilts jjaper — in England, at least — ^is purely 
legendary, that in the voluminous catalogue 
of the library of the British Museum there is 
biit one work to be found in English concern- 
ing Abelard and Heloise ; and this is but a 
trumpery imitation of Pope’s poetical version 
of the letters. Scattered through the various 
biographical dictionaries are sundry meagre 
notices of Abelard and his spouse. These are 
all founded upon the only English work of 
iinjiortance on this topic that I have been 
enabled to meet with (and tlie Museum does 
not possess it) : “ The History of tlie lives of 
Aboillard and Hcloisa, by the Reverend 
Joseph Berrington : Basle, seventeen hun- 
fired and ninety-three.” Tliis is an ex- 
cellent book, containing, in addition to the 
biography, sensible translations of the ITis- 
toria caiamitatum of Abelard; and of ITcloiso’s 
letters ; but the good clergyman Las not 
tlinught it worth his whilf to consult the 
nuthorities contemporary witli Ids hero 
and heroine; and lias, in writing their lives, 
taken for granted as historical and autlieiitic 
all the romantic figni<‘nts of a C(M tain clerical 
j*afical, one Horn Gorvaiso, forui<‘rly a Trapyi^st, 
but who luid been drummed out of that 
austere society ; and wdio, in seventeen 
hundjod and twenty, ]mblishcd a “History 
of IVter Abeillar<l, i\bhol of St. GildJis, ami 
of Eloi'sM his M'ife.” This work was interesting 
and piquant certainly ; hut in it the plain 
facta of the case -were, for purely bookselling 
purposes, overlaid wdtli a farrago of romance 
and l{*gend.ary go.ssip. However, ^fr. Bcr- 
rington’a well-meaning quarto, and the dic- 
tionary memoirs founded u]»oii it, together 
with Pojie and his imitator, wire all the 
authorities we can niiistor on ihi.s world- 
known theme. One w^ould imagine that tlie 
Germans — fond as they are of sentimental 
metaphysics — would have eagerly seized upon 
the history of Abelard for elucidation and 
diai|uisitioii. Yet it will scarcely be credited 
that only three German authors of aiij’ note 
Jiave thought it worth wdiile to w’lite at any 
length about Maitre Pierre and his wife. 
Herr Moritz Oarri^re has undertaken to 
eliminate Abelard’s system of pliilosogitiy ; in 
which lie has done little more than translate 
the remarks of the most recent French 
writers lliereujion, Herr F(*ssler, in the 
true sjiirit of a metaphysical littvrateur, lias 
taken the subject up in the most orthodox 
style of Fog ; descanting, and doubting, and 


but a hazy mass of black letters sprawling 
over whitey-browki pages, in a stitched cover 
of blue sugar-paper. The third sage, Herr 


Feu|rba6h (Leipsic; eighteen hundred 'laid 
forty- four), is yet bolder in hla meftaphysuial 
oViscurity. His book is called “Abelard 'and 
HeloYse ; ” but,' beyond thesfe natues dimly 
impressed on tlio title-page, the beli^ they 
stand for are not once mentionea again 
throughout the w^ork, and M. de Eomusat 
conjectures that by Abelard and Heloise, the 
foggy Herr means Art and Humanity. This 
is lucus a non hu<,ndo \jitli a vengeance ! 

In France, however, to make omendi^ 
the lives and writings of this unhappy pair 
have been a fertile theme for tne most 
illustrious of modern French scholars. Hie ac- 
complished Madame Guizot, the academicians 
Villenave ami Pliilar^te-Chasles, the erudite 
Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Ijiicroix), have all 
written, and written well, on the subject of 
Maitre Pierre. Nor must we forget M. 
Victor Cousin, who, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, first published a work froiti the 
pen of Abelard himsdf, the Sic d; non and 
the ()d(c Flehile&y or Songs of Lamentation of 
Abelard, from a manuscript which had been 
recently discovered in the Vatican library. 
The earliest of the modern writers upon 
Abc.lard w\as the farnona and brilliant Bussy- 
Riibutin ; the latest M. Charles de Remusfit ; 
who, in eighteen hundred and forty-six, pub- 
lished in J^aris a voluminous and elaborate 
work entitled Abelard. No ; not the last, 
M, de Remusat is but the ])euultiiiiate ; for, 
even as we wTite, (lomes the announcement 
that the great master of y)bilosophical bio- 
graphy, ;M. Guizot himself, has entered the 
lists, and has added his Abelard to the 
distinguished catalogue. 

Yet, with all this, the story of the lives of 
Abelard and Jlelolso remains to be written. 
Elaborate as M. de Remusat’s worlc is, it 
is more a scliplarlike exjilanation and ex- 
amination of the system^ of pliilosojdiy and 
theology professed and taught by Abelard, 

I than a life-history of the Abbot of SL. Gildas, 

! and the Abbess of the Paraclete. The fiela 
is yet open for a history of the lives and 
adveuturcjs, the fortunes and misfortunes 
of ^Abelard and Heloise; of Abelard, more 
especially, could lii.s history be c^eparate^ 
from that of his partner in joy and misery — 
for Abelard w’^as tlie glory of his age. Far 
removed above those obscure school-men of 
the Middle Ages w hose names av <4 only dimly 
remembered now in connection with some 
vaiii •f)olemical dispute, he was a poet, a 
musician, a philosojiher, a jurist ; a scholar 
unrivalled ; a dialectician unmatched, n then-* 
logian, whose mouth — as his adv^ersaries con- 
fessed — was only to Vie closed by blows. His 
profound learning, Viis commanding eloquence,^ 
the ebarms of his conversation, tiie beauty of 
his person, the purity of his morals — until his 
fatal passion — ^made him the delifflit, and won- 
der, and pride of France, and of Europe. He 
was the only man among crowds of schoolinen 
and scholiasts, and casuists and sciolist|^ 
who was wise enough to comprehend, and 


dsou^ll' to dofoDd tbo flubliino ^diOo* 
of Plato, that God is the seat of ideas, 
^ ^ispaoo is the seat of bodies, and that the* 
.^'leul was an emanation of the divine essence, 
V Som whom it imbibed all its ideas ; but that 
having sinuted, it was degraded from its first 
estate, and condemned to an union with the 
body, wherein it is confined as iu a prison ; 
that its forgetfulness of its former ideas was 
the natural consequence of that penalty ; and 
that the benefit of reli^on consists iu repairing 
this loss by gradually leading back the soul 
to its fii*st conceptions.'* This doctrine, in 
contna-distinction to the ihlioulous figments 
of, the Nominalists, and Healists, and Coucep- 
tualists of hia age ; this the pltdosophy of 
Plaiio-^illurttrated by the ])olemics of Aris- 
totle, enriched by the schools of Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards matured by Malfe- 
^Dnancbe, Descartes, and Liebiiltz — was taught 
■Jby Peter Alxdard tp thousands of scholars 
every nation in tho twelfth century, 
while the Norman Kings of England were 
laying wasle theh own dominions to make 
hunting forests for their beasts of venci*y; 
while priuci‘3 and enqun'oi-s were signing 
lU'oclamations with their ‘‘mark,” made I 
I oy their gauntlet-fingers dippe<l in ink ; j 
while the blackest ignorance, the most l»rutal | 
violence, the grossest and most debasing su- ' 
perstition, overran the fairest portion of 
Europe. 'I'he friends of Abelard were the 
noblest of the noble ; his axlmirers the fairest 
of the fair ; his very adversaries w^ire pojKJS, 
BSMJuts, and martyrs. 

Ill the year of grace eleven hundred and 
eighteen, when Louis the Fat wa.s king of the 
Preiich people, tho laetrojxdis was entirely 
contained in that .space which at the present 
day forms one of its smallest sections — the 
Cit6 of Paris. Iu this famous island, di- 
' Tiding, as all men know, the river Seine 
into two aims, wore concenlnited all the 
grandeurs of the kingdom — the church, the 
royal palace, the law, the schools. These 
powers had here their seat. Two bridges 
united the island to the two shores of the 
rivet*. The Grand Pont led to the right bank, 
towards the quarter where, between the an- 
cient churches of St. Germain TAuxerrois 
' and St. Gervais, a few foreim merchants had 
begun to settle, attracted by the already 
' considerable renown of the Lutetia of the 
Gauls. Towards the left bank the^ Petit 
Ppnt led 10 tho^bot of that hill, then, ds uow, 
^ crowued by a chmeli dedicated to St. G6n6vidve, 

, the patroness of J^aris. The Jjjeighbouring 
, ineaaovvs or prh (particularly towards tlie 
foot of the Petit Pout) became gradually 
^frequefited by ijie si*holars, or students, or 
^ who Attended the scholastic concourse 

ixL tl^e Cite.» The numher of these noisy and 
turhuieut young men, always increasing, soon 
oversowed the confineil limits of the Cit6. 
So tli^y crossed the Petit Pont into the mea- 
< dows at tho foot of the hill of St. G6n0vi0ve 
— first to play and gambol and fight on its 


pSeAant green sward ; 
mmf andflodging-hoiwes were built for 
' accJmmoqation — ^to dwell in the^ Thiia^ 
op^isite the city of commeree grew up 
by little a city of learning ; aam, betwixt tli« 
two, maantaiTied its grim statfi the city of law 
and the priesthood. The quarter inhabited 
by the stud cuts came soon to be denominated 
le Pa^/t L(Xtin^ and it is thus called to the 
day 1 live and write in. 

In the opposite to the sovereign’a 
|)a1ace — where in those days the sovere^n 
himself administered justice, and where m 
these days justice is yot administered in 
his name — stood the giv-at metr^Kditan 
church of Notre Dame ; and, arouiKl it, were 
ranged fifteen other churches, like soldiers 
guarding their queen. NOtre Dame, or at 
least the successor of the lirst Basilica, y«t 
frowns over the Cil6 iu massive immensity; 
but, of the fifteen churches, not one vestige 
reinavTis. Here, in the shadows of these 
ehurclies and the cathedral ; in dusky 
cloisters ; in sombre halls ; upon the shadowy 
lawns of high-walled gardens, wont and 
came a throng of students of all degrees, of 
all occupations, ijf all nations. I’he fame of 
the sclmols of I'm-is drew towards them (as 
ill qi^ie department, medicine, they do still) 
scholars lr*om every land on tlie face of the 
yet discovered globe. Here, amidst the con- 
fusions of costumes, and ranks, aiwl languages^ 
and ages, glided Moleinn jiriests and s.*ige profes- 
sors, Above them all, jyrc-eniiuent, unrivalled,. 
ui)qu(;,slloned iu his intellectual sovereignty, 
moved a man iu the prime of life, with abroml 
and nnissive forehead, a proud and piercing 
ghiiu-e, a mardy gait, whose beauty yet pre- 
served the bT'iiliaiicy of youth, while admit- 
ting to jrarthtipato with it the deejrier hues 
of maturity. The simple elegance of his man- 
ners, alternately attUble and haughty, an im- 
IMwiiig yet graceful pi*esence ; the respectful 
curiosity or the multitudes whom he did not 
know, the enthusiastic admiration of the 
I multitudes be did know, who hung upon hia 
words, all announced in him the raoftt*j)OW-. 
erful in the schools, tho most illustrious in 
the land, the nujst beloved in the Cit6. Old 
men uncovered a.s he passed ; women at tho 
doors held out their little cliildren to him ; 
maidens above drew aside the curtains from 
their latticed casements, ami bluahingly 
glanced downwards towards him. The men 
and #ie children all pressed to see, and 
stretched their necks to hear, and shouts 
when they had seen and heard Maitre Pierre ' 
— the famous Abelard — as he went by. 

IJe was now thirty-nine years old. He 
was tlie sun of Beranger, the seigneur of 
his native place, Pallet, neiir Nantes in Brit- 
tany, whei-o he was bom in the yeai* one 
thousand and seventy-nine. He was the eldfest 
sou ; but, no sooner had the time airived fi>r 
him to choose a profession, than, eschewing 
arms — the ijrofijsBton of every seigneura 
eldest born — he openly avowed his prefeienee 
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f&t Jtetteraa^d i^ilosr^plty. abaondoDtij izis 
'to Ids brothers, and Tetumed to 
Htndies with rensewed assidnitjl* Hehad 
aooiL mastered all, and more than*hs c|tiVi 
be taught in the schools of Brittany, and 
accordingly ro)|>oved to the TJnivewity of 
SPeEiis ; a hero lie stndiod under William of 
Champeanx, afterwards bishop of Ohalons- 
SOr^Marije, ami who rtobsequeritly became a 
monk of Oiteaux. This reverent man was 
tbe most renowned dialectician of his time, 
but be soon found a rival, and next a mas- 
ter, hi AVielard. Warm friends at first, 
their frieudship changed to the bitteroat en- 
mity : a public tjuarrel took place Instween 
tliein, in consequence of which Aticlard re- 
moved from Paris, firnt to Melim and next to 
Corbeil ; in both of which retreats lie was fol- 
lowed by i,T.’f>wdH of admiring and enthubiasne 
scholars. Alter a sojourn for the beaefit 
of his health in his native Brittany, he re- 
turned to Puns having been alisent two years. 
A reconciliatioii was effected between him and 
William do Chuniponux, ami Abelard next 
opened a school of rhetoric. It Hp<*etkly liocame 
the niosl famous school in lOuropo. Of unis 
school were (iu> tie (.‘hatel, Afterwards cardi- 
nal and pope uinhr the title of (Vlostaie the 
Second; Petei' liOnibard, bisliop of Paris; 
Godefroye, bisliop of AuxiTre ; BerAiger, 
bi«^hop of l\)ititis; aii<l the holy ablM>t of 
Clairvjiux, tht ^nat St. Bernard bmiseli, • In 
this s(‘hool Abelaid taught logic, metaphysics, 
physics, niatliematics, astronomy, morals, ainl 
philosophy, ills Icctiiros were attend o<l bv 
all that Pans <ouhl boast of nobtlity, ol 
beauty, of leainmg, and piety. 

If Abelard h.ul died in his golden prime, 
at tliirtv-iiiiie y^viis of ago, it wouhl have 
been well. Bn I V\ isdoni had decid<*d other- 
wise. Ihitlt was to be hurnblod, the mighty 
were to fall, an* I wisdom and l**arniiig were 
to be a inoihnj, a waiinng aud-an cxamjde 
to the meanest. J 

It is not Tn> ]mr])ose to t«ll the miserable 
love bloiv of Alu'lird and JJeloise. 1 wish 
to treat ol Pet« i Alvelard, the scholar and tlie 
]vUilodO])her — of tlint ]»hase of his character 
whieli lias been obs< nrtsl ami almost extiii- 
gumhed by theghaslK lualliancy ol his passion 
lor the niece ol the C’.mon Knlbert. All who 
know the iiaines of Abelard and Hehuse 
know the tragieal liibtory of their loves. 

After Ins mairiage the forloni, broken, and 
mined victim, who ha<l once been. the a^>- 
nowned JM<utre Pierre, retired to tlie Ablwy 
■of Bt. ^nis, to hide iii the cloister his inisery 
and his remoibi*. He became a Benedictine 
monk. Previous to his iiiclaustration, how- 
ever, he prevailetl upm Helruse to take thi» 
vetL Slie obeyed the mao date of him whom 
she yet loved with all ttio fondness and fer- 
viEmr of their first fatal passion ; but she 
did so with a breaking heart. The cloister 
■wiM a refuge to AbSard ; to Jlelolse it 
'twos a tomb. Young (not twenty years old), 
boautifiil, aocoxupiislied, she felt her li& in* 


cwsry Ihab^he saw hetteUSt mdsttUMd to 
a living death. She Who Ikfiw pietnred io . 
herself a life of refined ktxnury atHi ^endour | 
of being, perchance, with him to whom Ah 
had given her whole heart, the cMmvent of 
courts and cities, liad before her the 4mmef 
profqiect of a life-long dnngeeti. 

The sojourn ©f Alsdard m the Abbey «{ St« 
Denis waa not long and not happy. Kow jtet .a 
his glory waa departed ; that his repuiabioii 
for sanctity and purihf of maimiers was tar- 
nished ; those who hatf long been his enemies, 
but whose caiqiings and oroakirngs had been 
rendered inaudible by the tnniqiet voice of 
his eloquence, arose in numberH around Mm, 
and attacked him with that por«>cvmug fero- 
! city which cowards only possess. lie wfis as- 
saulted by the weakest .'ind most contenq>Uble. 
IJtie most ignorant monks ©f tlie ignorant 
brotherhood of Saint 1 >enis hastened in their 
preMamption to challenge his arguments and 
to question his orthodoxy. He was accused 
of heresy, of deism, of iiantheism, of Ananism 
— of a host of doctrinal crimes, and event nally 
expelled the order. The disp>nte which led 
to his removal or rather expnlsirm from St. 
Denis was as ridiculous as it Wfis savag^y 
purhiied, and its relation will seive to snow 
the futilities of monastic erudition in the dayd 
ol Abelard. 

One day as Maitre Pierre was reading the 
CJomnitnlary of the Venerable Bede upon the 
Acts of the Apostles, he came to a j^assage 
111 which the lioly commentator stated that 
Denis tin* Areopagite was bishop of Oorinth, 
and not of Atbeiis, Now the founder ol the ab- 
bey of St. 1 )enis (the saint with bis head under 
his arm) was, according to the showing of 
his own ‘‘ (Testa,” bishop of Athens ; .and 
.according to the monks of St. Denis he was 
also that same Areo]>agite whom St. Paul 
convcrtetl. Abelird quoted Betle to show 
that the Aivopagitc* was Ifishop ol Corinth ; the 
monks ojiposed I heir aiithorit}, one iiilduin, 
yho had lieeri abbot of St. Denis in the reign 
of Louis le I >eboniiaire. Maitre Pierre con- 
toraptuohsly replied that he could not think 
of alhiwing the testiiimuy of an ignorant ^ar 
to weigh .against that of » vritei* who was 
revered for Ids learning ami fnety by prinejb, 
and kings, and pou tilts. Tins so enraged tho 
monks that the> conqilaiiied to the king and 
to the ardibishoj) of I'aris. Tliey drew down 
uj)ou the nnloi’iimate Abelard royal reprof)fj 
and^vcclesiastical censures ; and, not oonteiit 
with this, thei jiosltively scourged him as a 
lieivtic and lihispliemer ! » 

New tnmbles were yei to come. A l>ook • 
he had written, called The iiiti'oduction to 
Theology, was declared by his enenyes to _ 
full of h^esies. Ho wai^ cit^i before the 
Council of Soisaons, badgered with interroga- 
tories, threatened, rebuked ; ztod was coln- 
peileil to bum obnoxious liook with his 
own handa It m upoti record that Abelard 
wept. It must have been no ordinal^ sorrow 
to Iavo brought the tears welling u:ean iUh 


^liicfili^ men lay tfll:ib-tiliii-> 

‘ j/l Jiangmaai’a brazier and a bangtnatiV 
were all the iWards of Idng years of 
patient study and research and soul-engrossing 
Meditation. The glory of the schools, tlie 
luaster of masters, was reduced to the level of 
a 'cbhvicted libeller; lashed like abound, 
drli^en forth from among his fellow men like 
a lieper or a Pariah. 

'Hunted ahoutfroiJf place to place ; pursued 
by mandates, censures and decrees ; without 
shelter, without resources, almost without 
breads Abebtd hid himself in a solitude near 
'JYbyeS. ‘ &iere, in a barren and desolate heath, 
ho bdiit With his own hands a wretched 
hovel of mud and wattles. This hovel was 
aitC^rWili^ds to become the Paraclete. 

’’Enable to dig, ashamed to beg, yet copi- 
; piedlhd:to' seek some means of suhsisteuce, 
s id^iard commenced expounding the Scrip- 
- tU^^for liis daily br€.ad. He soon gjithered 
I round liini a considerable body of scholars. 

“ ^Before long their number amounted to up- 
! wards of three thousand ! Some rjvys of his 
ancient glories seemed to return to him. 
fVora the fees he received from his scholars 
h0 was enabled to build a cbapel and convent, 
whibh he dedicated to the Holy Trinity. But 
his enemies were indefatigalde. The dedica- 
tibh was declai*od heretical ; and, to a])peaae 
hfs’ adversaries, Abelard change<itlie name of 
his convent to that of the Paraclete or Con- 
sblationJ Wl'en, at length, w'earied with r > 11 - 
^ tiiiufiil disputes and vexations, Abelard 
accepted the Abbacy of St. Gildas-des-Rliuys, 
in ' the tlioccse of Vanues, be signified tO: 
Helnlse his desire that she should take pos- 1 
siwsiCii of the Paraclete with her nuns. Her 
learning and renown li^id already elevated 
her" to be the Abbess of the convent of Ar- 
gnntfeuil, in which Aladard had placed her ; 

' but Suger, the Ab\)ot of St. Denis, had laid a 
claim against the lands and buildings attached 
to it ; and she accordingly availed herself of | 
the asyluhi provided for her by Abelard. 

Abelard was not ha]ipy in his ’new posi- 
tion. He found himself in a barbarous dis- 
^trict. His convent was rudely built and 
scantily furnished. His monks were dissolute 
and insubordinate. When he endeavoured 
, to rebuke their excesses, and to reform their 
; way of lifp, he was met with taunts of the 
aeaiidals of his past life. Yet here lie remained 
•during many y<^rs ; and here he coi« posed 
k' ihe pathetic poems called the Odee Flebuea — 
S6ngs of Weeping ; in which, under a 
ihin vein of biblical fiction, he poured forth 
bSs'pwh unutterable woes. Here he received, 
lie silence of years, those impassioned 
V from HeVofse, which will be I'ead and 

w^t over in all time. He replied to her ; but 
dbnstrained and frigid tone. The 
. i nban^a'ieart was dead within him. His 
W lixisei^ wsa so immense that the selfishness of 
f bis gHef can bef pardoned. To the expressions 
endearmenl^ the written caresses that 


ifeiUsbed' o*er Irundrsds of- leagues; 
only return phUoaophic 
na^on, tbd devout maxima and disoemrsMuIk 
waa^her best beloved/V ber 
Me was his ^'dear sister in the Lord.” . He a 
took considerable interest if. the prosperity 
of the .Paraclete. He framed a rme Of .die*-* f 
cipline for the guidance of the sisteriiood ; 
even visited the Paraclete. After .several'.^ 
years, Abelard saw Helolse again. He was 
no longer Abelard ; * but the abbot jOf St. 
Hildas ; she no longer Helolse, but the abbess 
of the Paraclete. There were visitations, 
benedictioiLS, and sermons ; and so theyi met-> ; 
and Bt> they parted. ^ 

His enemies again renewed their attaeksi* 
— ^his hei'esies were again brought against ‘ 
him. A great ecclesiastical council was . 
field at Sons, befure which Abelard was - 
summoned. There, his ]^rincipal adversary < 
was the abbot of Clairvaux, the groat St; 
Bernard. He was held up to execration as 
an a*bbot without juonks, without morals,: 
without faith ; as a married friar ; as the hero 
of a disgraceful amour. Saint Bernard com- 
pared him to Arius — to Nosfcorius — to Pela- 
gius. He was .fully condemned. His life 
was threatened. He appe.aled to Home. 

Shall he who denies Peter’s faith laKe re- 
fugef l)ehmd Peter’s chair 1” exclaimed St. 
lisrnard. His appeal was at length ungra- 
ciously allowed, and he set out for Borne. 
But on his way ihitlxer, ‘‘ weary and old of • 
service,” he was induced to accept the asylum 
offered him by Peter the V'^enci’able iu the 
monastery of Cluny. There, in prayer and 
moriifi cation, he passed the brief remaining 
time he had yet to live. And in the 
priory of St. Marcel — an establishment 
dependent npon the inonasteiy of Cluny— 
Peter Abelard died in the year eleven hun- 
dreil and forty-two, being llieii sixty-three 
yeal’s old. Heloise survived him twenty-one 
years. Tlasr sou, Astrolabius, survived Ids 
father, but not his mother. He tlieti a 
monk. 

The remains of Abelard were, in the first 
instance, interred at St. Morccl. They were 
reclaimed by Helolse ; and, the ^reclamation 
having been allowed by Peter the Venerable, 
the corpse was removed to the Paraclete, 
where it was buried. The tradition runs, 
that when Heloise died, her body was 
deposited in the same tomb; and that, as- 
the corpse was lowered into the vault, the* 
skeleton of the dead Abelard opened iU 
amis to receive her. The truth, however, is 
that they were not at first buried together. 
It was not till fourteen hundreii and ninety*- v 
seven that Catherine do Oouroelles, seven-: 
teenth abbess of the Poi’aclete, cau^d tlielTr 
remains to l>e placed in one coffin, Tjhjis> 
double coffin was discovered and exhumed'Ort) • 
the French Revolution ; and the popular ivay* 
which destroyed the convent of the Patadeto - 
respected the bones of Abelard and HddKss.- 
After many changes of domicile, the bones 
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\rere remoi^ in the jear eighteen hundred 
tk> ^the garden of the Muaetim of fVenek 
monuments in Paris. Hence, in eighte^ hun- 
dred and seventeen, they were finally r jmovid 
to the cemetery of Pcire la Chaise, where thi}' 
were placed beneath a monument formed from 
the ruins of the Paraclete. Their names are al- 
terjmtel}’^ eiigravecf on the plintli, together with 
these Greek words : — ^AEI STMilEllAErMENOl, 
or Always United. 

THE NORTHERN WIZARD. 

My Wizard presides over by far the greater 
portion of our manufactures. He ia the 
prime minister of your wealthy sugar-re- 
fincars ; he is the right hand of your opulent 
brewers ; the confidential adviser of all 
sensible farmers ; the factotum of the iron 
manufacturers ; the enamellers and i).apier- 
iiifi,ch6 makers cannot ])ossibly do without 
, him ; he is always in deiiiaut> amongst calico- 
printers ; and dyers, bleachers, and calen- 
derors can no more do without him flian 
they could dispense with the air they breathe. 
They would not offeml him for lialf their 
wealth. My Wizard is a worker in huge 
caverns of smoke, in gulfs of lire and in 
oceans of insidious gases— a. philosopher, 
who if he <loes not by a touch of his wand 
convert stones iuto pure gold ; yet ho tr?ftis- 
nmtes the ugliest, most unseemly blocks of 
useless rock and mineral into potent agente 
of good, into wonder-working subtle fluids, 
or doa<lly gases, or briglitly shining crystals. 

My Wizard is eniplo^’ed in the vicinity of 
such cities as Mancllester and GUisgoV, in 
the i)roduction of dyes and dye-tests, of salts, 
acids, and bleaciung .substances necessary in 
tho different stages of tliC manufVicture of 
cotton yarn or cotton goods. Tlie vast extent 
of his works, the enormous quautities of 
chemicals he produces, and the astouisliing 
results of his labours, jire well worthy a few 
moments’ cousideration, as afford^ifg perhaps 
the best guide to the magnitude of those 
other branches of industry of which these are 
but the incidental offshoots. 

A V^iTizard of whose opei-ations I am now 
writing is to * be found busily employed 
in the wonder- workings of his craft within 
tho city of (xlasjtjow. Amidst the busy 
life, the ceaseless din, the undying smoke of 
that large town, his temple rears its lofty 
head high above the roofs of other tenements. 
Far out at .scii, for many a league by hind, 
the traveller sees what seems at first a giant 
finger pointing to the clouds. Looking at 
this nearer one might imagine it to be the 
Old Monument gone down from t’ish Street 
Hill for change of air, ami taken to smoking. 
I have no sort of hesitation in affirming 
tbii^ there is not such another chimney as 
that in the wide world, and I don’t care 
wlieire you look for it. If ever Cheops had 
wanted to a little ventilation to the 
dwellers in Sie Gizeh Pyraniida ; if ever any 


Ninevite ^yer haAp(muB0b^ii6^^ soup 

for.^eniillioci, in tile 

meet dhsuredly th^ would ttaye ,aopie 

such monster shaft , as tb;tt '^hicb QV^tope ., 
the Old Cathedral church of the gopo, Cit*. 
of Glasgow. Those of my readers. 
not have seen this Titan piece of brickW^K^ 
may perhaps form some conception of 
dimensions, when I mention that it measuiSfifi. 
one hundred and twenty feet iii circpixtit. 
ference at its base^ and cost the enormous. 
sum of fifteen thousand j)tfiinds in its erection* 
So gigantic is it and its subsidiary feeding- 
ffues, that a coach and four might easily bo 
I driven along the main tunnel wliich connects 
this structure with the many fiery furnaces 
in my Wizard’s establishment — ay, and with 
plenty of luggage on the roof too. 

The traveller who takes his leisur 4 > 
alogg the busy wharves on the banks of tho 
Clyde may see, among the many ships dis-' 
charging their cargoes there, one or two from' 
wliich straugc-lookiug lumps of a dirty rough 
stone-like substance ^re being removed. 
Waggons are being loaded with it in rapid 
succeasiow, as though it had been some pro- 
duct of great value. It is too eartliy to be a 
building material, it can’t l>e anything to 
eat, and the spectator feels certain that it 
is not guano. If we follow these heavily ■ 
loaded waggons, we shall find that they are 
driven towards the King of the ('himneya 
— right iuto my Wizard’s great iron-bound 
gates. 

Within, amidst the Babel sounds and sights., 
that meet our senses, let us endeavour to 
understand what all this busy world is doing* 
The first jilace is the laboratory or test i*ooin 
— the veiy inner sanctuary of this wizanloni. 
— full of curious little earthen pots, porcelain 
pans, glass cups, and metallic dishes. Thero 
IS a mysterious sort of Flemish stove in this 
terrible cook-shop, at wliich fifty kinds of 
sujwrnatiiral slews arc bdlug concocted by 
the aid of as many different charcoal and gaa 
furnaces. A (juieL gentleman — my Wizard’s, 
right hand man — is stirring these pans with a 
glass rod as indifferently as if they contained 
gruel or barley broth, instead of doses that 
would ruin the constitutions of all the giants 
and ogres that ever lived in childhood’s pje-* 
mory. 

Our quiet friend hands over the charcoal 
fires, and the bubbling hissing pans, and tho 
glass rod to some incipient Wizard* and leads 
the to the great workshops of this 
straifge poison factory. The laboratory is 
the place in wliich all their productions sire » 
put to the proof before being sent away, or 
where the earths and salts they employ are 
testetl before use — a very necessary and deli- 
cate operation, requiring the mtmost care and 
skill. 

Covering ten acres of ground, these works 
present as busy a spectacle as could be met 
with anywhei*e. The number of persons 
employed about them is perhaps not so largob 


ialb&rie^ft ^Wncfiuliirej 
ocoHfltiiUiiii ■am vwIm nAd 
^■(wof l%m too«%eiiifr,i^ tbe miaStwIS, 
.«etfl^ly iaexplicable. yMt«bed«,-euormdu8 
jbclbries, extend in every direction. Tke 
'ly^lnole rtiDge of opeu epaoe k iuterseotied at 
ail points vyiih ii;ou tram-j¥ays, railroads in 
miniature. Along these, trains of loaded 
Hihnray waggons are propelled by horses ; 
some tilled with, coals, spmo with lime, others 
with salt, and many with the ciirious looking 
stony earth that ^ have seen discharged 
ikoni the ships on the whaj*fs. 

Where they all come from, where they are 
going to, or what thoir use, are perfect mys- 
teries. My conductor talces me through a 
lofty doorway, and 1 find myself in o huge 
storehouse lilled on every aide with leaden 
du^ems of enormous magnitude. There is 
' not more than just sufficient apace left^be- 
f .'tween those Titanic vats for a jjortly iiuui to 
■;\wnlk in comfort. 1 am buried in lead ; the 
^ '^laoe being in appearance a, huge leaden 
i‘ A leatlen foclyig of oppression over- 

whelms me ; I ap]K3ar to be crushed under tlie 
vast expanse of me Ud ; I try to catclua glimpse 
of the summit of those towering, far spreading 
cisterns, and become giddy with the eflbrt ; 
my imagiuation is drowned within their 
‘ irietallic proliiiidity, and 1 abandon the 
^ attempt. But what do these contain 1 Do 
tffiey liold within their dusky aides a supply 
of water for the city of Glasgow ? Not at 
all. They only contain vitriolic acid ! Merely 
t^t. If I shudder; if I observe how thin 
. leaden cases are ; if I feel chilly at the 

, bUpposition of the consequences of one of them 

S way at tliis particular moment, a 
to be somewhere out of scalding bouuds 
will surely be excused. 

It is a relief to step out from tliis cham- 
bw of horrors, to antjther of my Wizard’s 
workshops ; a long sort of kitchen with an 
innumerable qiwliitity of little twinkling 
furnace doors, through which wc perceive 
>, bright flames of sparkling blue rising iii 
circling columns to some regions far out of 
sight. One of tliese Avarm looking cooking 

r aces is opened ; and, peeping cautiously in, 
perceive the interior to be one long brick 
^ chamber, in which are rows of grotesc jue vessels 
blazing blue and white flames like so many 
incantation accessories in J-)er rreischiitz. 
Can tliey be making soup fi*ora a collection 
of Chinese fireworks, or a warm pQtaffe from 
lucil'er matclves 'I o* ^ 

I am told lliat those earthen caullircms 
^ contain portions of nitre or saltpetre mixed 
with tlie (lirty-looking earthy stone l^efore 
to — in other words, rough sulphur. 
These^jA/e burnt bjgether; their fumes ascend 
ehiymey' perfectly air tight ; whence 
Welfare couducted by means of earthen t-ubes 
iiu|i,4he huge leaden cisterns in the rocsn just 
ftsd which contain a certain quantity 
JpT wat^\ There the nitro-sulphuiic tunie or 
is absorbed by water : and, combining 


I 


with it, fbirms.aitl|ffiurie acid oi* oil of , 

Of tins destriMtiye yet ^highly iteqeeia^ 
acid, there are mt less than half a 
od toul roajttufactnred every year in thin 
c4untr}» by my Wizard and ihis nuniesouw 
brethren. 

The sulphur-stmie is brought from one «i£ 
the westerly districts of Ireland, whence the> 
supply is ^rnost unlimited. Every week a 
shipload of it is discharged on the bank^of 
the Clyde, to supply the fiery requirements of 
this one particular northerly Wizard. Every^ 
week half a Bhii)’s cargo of saltpetre is poured; ■ 
into his capacious jaws of brickwork, and 
every week t hese i ough, unseemly substauees 
are forced by the magic craft of chemical 
science to yield three hundred tons of potent 
burning acid. 

The larger portion of this terrible liquid k 
consumed on the premises in the manufac- 
ture of muriatic acid — better known ainon^t 
housekeepers by the uanie of spirits of smts 
— this acid being requireil in lai*ge qiiautitii^ 
for *Lhe production of chlorine gas, forming 
the basis of a bleaching ])owd»r in exten- 
sive use amongst cotton and linen mami- 
tacturers. Sulphuric acid is also ewu ployed 
in the make o( crystallised soda, produced in 
immense quantities by our fj-iends the 
Wizards for the use of tludr manufacturing 
friends in Glasgow, Manchester, and other 
places. A considerable quantity — not less 
t^ian four hundred tons a. week — of tins .acid 
is Goucentraterl by distillation hi a platinum 
retort or still ; and, in that btale, is sold for 
many chemical and domestic purposes. 

Fi^m the acid ro6ius T pass forward 
through extensive yards teorniug with life,' 
aud coals, and sulphur ; until 1 reach a vast 
i*ange of hot and smoky buildings, though 
devoid of any visible signs of fire. There 
are huge, grim chambers of solid masonry 
guarded by sooty mortals in tlie deep silence 
of EtUiopic mutes waiting for victims. They 
hold cabaifijtic wands of metal in their hands. 

A sign from the deputy Wizard, and one of 
these ugly genii flings ojien an iron doorway 
of yawning diiuensions, from w’hich glare 
out fiercely upon us long spires of red, flick- 
ering flame, dancing and twdsting about us 
in hungry savageness as if they were the 
tortui’ed spirits of so many original searser- . 
pents. ^ 

These warm places are the furnaces in 
which shiploads of common salt are blended 
with tons of the potent THpior from the 
leaden cisterns ; aud, in that condition, sub- , 
jected to violent heat, sufficient to form from 
the mixture a substance called sulphate of;v 
soda, or commonly, Glauber ISalts. In other.^, 
chambers a similar fiery process is going ofi^ 
except that there the saline materials are ; 
combined with large quantities of lime..jpid ' 
coal-dust, all of which, being ignited, 
forth terrific flames of a white heat %itU 
they make the beholder wink and ! 
again. 
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' Durifi^ t3ii8 latter oydeal the Wizard atibterraneaxi vailtB ^ojf ^nt 
eoutriFas to effect a clever ® the IfaAly* find their irt^f up The ; 

cotnposition of the Bubetanowi bfendcfi to- chimney. ' ’ ** 

gather. Ju the kst prooeas thep RulpWinric The thirsty fiame is allotred to Im upon 


iiadefi to- chimney. 
Ruljmuric The ll 


acid had seized the soda of the muriate of the liquor, until the latter becomes sovoon- 


*lthat, instead of iniiriate of sodii, tlie chemist another and far cooler factory we find this, 
finds he has a sulphate of soda. But now a solidifying liquo»* in the coui-se of doing WbSlif 
retribution awaits the acid. The lime, na- wo thus leanv alx>ut i?. Wooden cistern^ or 
turally voracious for all acidulous matter, vats are standing about us, l)rim full of the 
Las its appetite quickened by the gieat bright, clear liqimr. At the botlom of these 
heat a]>plieil ; and which, whilst it renders tanks we perceive, on peepiii*' down, a col^ 
the sulphate of soda (*asily acted upon, lection of tlie crystals ; whilst in a furtiher 
gives the lime a more i»owerful hold of the corner of the shed a number ot mtn are lw»ily 
acid which it iii^tanlly and remorselessly occupied in shovelling* quantities of these 
seizes, becoming, in doing sf>, a new bo<ly — same crystals of soda into casks resdy for, 
sulphate of lime. The sinla thus set free wile, Iho waste liquor having been hrst nin oflt 
is supplied with carbon from the bnniing Those who are in the habit of geeiiig wash- 
coal, though not to any large extent, and is ingsoda” in haudsful at a time have snndl 
transmuted into suli-ciubonate of soda, or conception of the viist importance ot the ma- 


common washing sod.i. 


nil fact ure for gener;^! purjioses. The trade in 


Looking on whilst a number of hot, h.alf- this simple article, which may be bought re- 
clad, soot\ jieoplc are raking with enonnons tail for* so.melliing like a farthing a pound 
inslruments inteniiiiiable htaps ot glovViUg — amounts in the aggregate to the yearly 
red-hot soda-aslies, from fiery finnaces that value of a million st(*rling; a hundml and 
ayipear to have no end oi botlom to their fifty thousand tons being annually produco^^ 
flaming abysses, 1 cannot liebevc* that the of Ibis and the oidinary soda-ash. These 
scorching soda-ash is the saiiu* siibsiiflice as aiiieh*s are chiefly cm])lo}ed in the maiiti-* 
the pure shining crystals so often beheld fact ure of soaj) ami glass; ami for the ^ 
in the hands oi l.mndi esses — identicai in cleaning and bleaching cotton and linen 
nature witli the beautiful while soda jiowder goods. 

which foiins the leading featiin* m the le- There is now the muriatie acid room, a de- 
fresliiijg beidlitz diaught ; but all doubts are partment smallei than the other. Magazfnes,. 
removed by being shown the suT'ceediug of salt Jirc stored uyi in the vicinity. This, 
process which comyiletes tlie tr.insibrrimtion. indeed, is the basis of the acid. Here again thd 
Another large building, hotter and more Wizard is all-powei fill. The salt, or xliurlata 
sooty than the lad, is iuruished with what of sod.i, is blended \vith sulphiirie acid, which, 
have the appearauci* of bakers’ ovens, on a possessing a gieater power over the soda of 
very extisisive scale. I am leqimsted topeep » the salt than its muiiatic fellow, seizes it, ap- 
into one of these wJiolesale bakerie.s, and 1 do propiiates it, and, by the violence of its pro- 
so ; but lira w back jvallier more lyuiekly than ceetiings, cornyuds the* rem.dning acid to 
anticipated. I had often read^t that theory mount up in the form of acidnlona vapout, ' 
whicli siipjiose.s the centre of oui globe to which, jiassing away thlough i-ioneWat^ 
be conipose<l of a toirid sea of liqunl tire — ^an chaimels into I’eservoirs, bieoniea muriatjlO; 
ocean of the esacnee of Etna ; here the very aeid. - 

hot waters of that ocean stomod to be 'Phis fighting and inasterv of the acids ; this® ' 
realised. gaseous flight ol the niiiiiatic yiarticles of tho * 

Another cautious peeyj at this wondrous salt, is going on all day long. U is ftt^U 
lake ot ]>hosj)hovus and flame — at this restless height as we enter the se(*ne of the celifiict. 
rolling tide of fliekeimg, hungry, remotse- A shaij) |»uiictiuMng in the nostrils, which 
less lire. I h-ani that this e.iverii is filled darts uyi as it were to the very brain, a twinge- 
witli a solution of tlie soda-ash previously mg as if a thousand needles we ?e perforating 
seen, for the puipose of beiug evayjoiated to in^»tlirort, a wnnking of the eyes similar to 
a state of ery stall me drjmess. In ordinary that yiroduced by hot bhnds of sand in the great . 
cases of evaporation by heat, the wtlorihc African wilderness, combine to make mc 
agency is ayiplied below the matters to be gret having ventured within such onydeasant^ 
acted upon. But here the liquid, lequiring precincts. It la impossible to stand acid-proof 
to be reduced to a state of soli»lity, is jdaced against the horiible vapour that yermeatgjaw 
in a long .shallow receyitaclc, over the surface my inmost man. I am .blhideij, choked aSi 
of whioh a rolling flame of inteiiso heat is wjetciied. I look in rain fop some exit from 
"diiveu by a restless blast. 'J'his fiery agency this inferno. The deputy Wizai'd is perfeolly 
mveeps from end to end of the saline sti-eam ; iudiflerent to any such sensation as 1 sufibr 
and, as it darts on its way, lifts up and bears from. He is adamant, and wislies to deti|iii ^ 
on its molten wings the lighter particles of me to explain the process ; but I iutimMe * 
moisture^ whicli accompany it through many that 1 know id9l about it ; that the th!bl% ^ 





.|8 ;^eetly clear ; and 1 will pas|Lp%a;|] 
ipttillsu < X tenter another capacious desert ; but' 
|1 Hpass from discomfort to torture ; from 
jehokiug to strangulation. It is in vain 
,’apply haiidkorchiefs to my nostrils and 
" mouth ; tlie subtle poison defies every effort. 

. 'Death is in the air: the upas tree was an 
olive-branch to this destroying atmosphere; 

, and, heedless of the unruffled guide, I rush 
out by the first opening I can find ; knock- 
ing over half-a-dozen young stokers who 
impede my progress. 

The terrible sense of strangulation is pro- 
duced by the chlorine gas yielded by a mix- 
^ turo of muriatic acid ami manganese; and 
which gas, being jmssed through tubes into a 
' chamber half filled wfth finely powdered lirno, 

; combines with it, and makes chloride of lime 
or, bleaching nowder, ured mosi extensively 
«r fon ^htteuiug many substances. The annual 
production of this is fully one hundred and 
1 ;; fifty thousand tons : of* which a hundred and 
!l twenty tons tu*e made w'Gekly at this one cs- 
' tablishinent. 

The raising so lofty a chimney at such a 
large outlay was at the time a work of no- 
ceesity, in order to convey the spent vapours 
of the acid works beyond the reach of human 
lungs. Singular to relate, within a month of 
ita completion a method was discovered by 
whidh jfchese vapours could be rendered per- 
fectly harmless. Ilius the cnorinons exjmnse 
, of the huge fabric might have been saved, 
bad' the inventor been but a little earlier in 
'the field. 

The Wizard’s Imngiy furnaces burn so 
fiercely;, that a shipload of coals is daily 
coneumed within their devouring jaws ; equal 
in '-one year to not less than a hundred 
' thousand tons. His wondrous products are 
wafted to all parts of the habitable glol»e by 
ship, by railroad, by canal. Not a country 
but ie indebted to him for some gift from out 
his precious storehouse. All profit by bis 
shiU ; all are indebted to bis science for more 
• or less of good ; and yet how few know, or 
knowing recognise, the mind which by its 
potency w-orks out the marvels of this daily 
, mr^dc, converting earths, and stones, and 
refusumatter to things that scatter riches in 
I their after course through many lauds. 

I , THE CASKET. 

; Within a casket Sf corporeal clay ’ 

^ There lii-s ensliriiicd a vast unvalued treasure ; 

r - ;WnW)8e sparkling gems flash brightly day by day, 

; • DtlzzUng, or suoiliiug, in their various measure. 

loiipk the casket jealously, and hide 
b^liiaal^ weafd) wiihiti the dark recesses; 
i not A truant sparkle thence can glide 
^ in BKtret ou the world it blesses. ^ 

floiidw cautiously and gently raise the lid, 

^ ’ 'Yet atop hairway and fear to open wider ; 

though it were Pandora's bpx, or hid 
^ The wingM steed, with its enchanted rider. i 


‘ ' "" — *-* ' . 'I " " I j ' y ' j V .^1 — — 

OAbrs, less chary, forth , 

By wojjd-wide gratitude and fame rewarded ; ; 

Kore in Timers records have 'Wen found to rutf' 
The use of gifts which tinud' misers hoarded. 

Yet must those gems still in their casket Iks, 

And oft imperfect be the light they render.; 

The lid may be uucovertHl, but po eye 
‘ Of niorUii man may see their fullest splendour* 

Let them blaxc forth with all the brilliance, now, 
Thai they can yield within thc-ir earthly prison ; 
With gleaming wealth a darkened world endow, 
To serve its need, til) endless day has risen I 


A WALLACllIAN SQUIEE. 

We had once the honour to be received at ■ 
the country-ltouse of a ‘Wallachian Boyard, or 
country gentleman, It was situated some 
twenty miles nortJi of Bucharest in the midst 
of the mountains ; which, though they had not 
the grqndeur of the Carpathian range, were 
still sufficiently picturesque. A ftcr we had tra- 
versed the jdaiu and gonefor two or three miles 
through valleys, the sloi)es of wdiicli were 
thickly clothed with trees, we beheld the house 
situated at the extremity of a long clearing, 
dotted here and there with oaks so as somewhat 
to resepiblo an English park. On the skirts of 
the forest to the left was a Zigan village with 
huts, not buried in the ground as Ls usual ou 
the plain, but scattered here and there amidst 
heaps of rubbish and ))iles of tire-wood. The 
men were employed in constructing a d:ini 
t^ross a stream which flowed <lown the centre 
of the valley, witli what object we foi'got to 
in(piire. A number of naked children came 
running out as wo apjn’oached, walking our 
tired horses, and laughed or burked at us like 
so many curs. W e threw them a z wanziger or 
two, and went on. 

The house was little more, to all outward 
aj)pearaucc, than a large shed or barn ; ex- 
cept that ihcY'vS was a broad })ortico in front 
supported by six lengths of i)iue trees with 
the bark still on. A number of servants, 
all evidently of Zigan race, came (»ut in a 
turbulent manner to receive ns. Sonic took 
our horses, others our cloaks, others our 
riding whips ; whilst others contented them- 
selves with uttering certain set compliments , 
ill the name of the master of the house ; who, 
it appeared, had gone out in the morning ou 
a bear hunt, and had not yet returned. 
Madame fjanszneck, however, was iu her^ 
saloon, into which we were ushered. We ! 
were already accustomed at Bucharest to the , 
mixture of Frerujli with Eastern Imbits ; but 
we had expected in this outlandish place to 
find few traces of European refinement. We , 
were mistaken. The saloon, it is true, was . 
suiTOUuded on three siJes by the indispensable^ 
divan ; but, in tlie centre, were nialiogaijiy* ^ 
tables covered with music and caricaturjs^./, 
fresh from Paris, and surrounded by cliairs as ’ 
elegant and uncomfortable as if they 
only just arrived from the CliauaB6e D’AntijL ' 







susjpeet tliiit M^ame ahd^^ for everyb^y alw ^ an ' 

'{ beeQ rhyming In itx^e Ilasterii stji^le upon the a^<iabJ^ftcK^^pahlmO^ ; 'V' , ‘ 

'> dIvaDL ; andean expiring coal upon tne floor, About'fivc' o’ciobk a dtoilt an* 

and a ce;:tain dondy pcrfnuie suggeated that apron tied under his amtpits and deaceiwling ! 
' one of them, at least, liad l>eeu iuduTglng In the to the ankles, shotted himself at h aid^.^^dr^ 
luxury of a cigar. Warned of our approach, and chanted out: Chouba y&itS 
however, the mother had thrown herself in an soup is on the table." irpon whi^ Yeflbw 
easypostuio on an arm-chair, ready to rise Pelisse — who seemed to be claiming a 
gracefully to receive us ; whilst the daughter — gave bis arm to the young lady, whilst ' 
had taken her place at the piano between endeavoured to become the escort of Madame^ * ' 


her. The great bane of Wallachian society that my arm came in contact with severalf - 
is this incessant imitation of French manners, elbows thrust out at the some time. Whilst 
Half the time of tlie ladies is occupied in we were apologising, the Royard laughed good- 
playing a part totally foreign to their cha- humourcdly ; and, taking his lady by the hand, ■' 
racter ; which is essentially Eastern. They led the way. , * v 

have the talent of imitation in a l eiuarkable The dinner was half Eastern half European^ 
degree ; and, as a rule, are so graceful and First came an excellent soup, made of 
beautiful that any manners sit well upon nfhtton and fowls in equal proportions ; 
them. Nothing can be more fascinating than then followed several kinds of fruit, and a 
the grace with which the forms of polished piece of stewed beef ^Two or three ragouts, 
society sit iqjon them, when these are, every more than one species of delicious fish, suc- 
nowand then, broken through by indications ceeded ; and there wefe several dislies of roast 
of almost barbarous simplicity. meat. Hecanlers of common red wine were 

Our reception was most hospitable ; au'^, plentifully distributed ; an<l, now and then, 
although we Avere not quite jn’epared to talk a great silver goblet was lilled with genuine 
of the last new opera or to give our opinion tokay, from which the Boyard himself first 
on M. Lamartine’s latest poem, the afternoon sipped, and then sent it round to all the guests 
was pleasantly sj^ent until the arrival ctf the in succession. We had Ihie honour of drinking 
Boyard himself, with several other persons ; after the lovely Mademoiselle Lanszneck, at 
some visitors, like us, from Ihicharest, others which Mr.Yellow Pelisse, who was on theother 
inhabiting neiglibouring villas. Their entry side of her, seemed rather hurt, and revenged 
reminded us once more of our wliereabouts. himself by di'aining the goblet nearly to the 
The Boyard, who had .already laid aside his bottom. At first, every one, according to the 
hunting costume, was dressed in the true custom of the country, ate in dismal silence ; 
style of Wallachian aristocracy. On his but, after the second course, the conversation 
head he -wore a great black cap partly in became general and lively. I could not at 
the form of a turban, so completely con- first umlerstand why all the company by de- 
cealing liis hair th.at he seemed to be shaved grees raised their voices almost into a scream, 
like a Turk. He wore his black beard. I caught myself shouting like a boatswain, 

A long tunic, liandsorncly embroidered, and suddenly discovered that a window had 
and a pelisse, edged Avith fur, set off a frame been thrown open, and •that hrdf a dozen*' 
of remarkable vigour. Bound In^ waist was Zigans without had begun to regale us witll ' 
a splendid shawl ; in wliich, as a sign of a concert. At first the notes of their instru** 
rank, was stuck a richly-mounted yataghan, meats were low and melancholy ; but they *'' . 
On his feet were boots of soft yellow had worked themselves up into cuthusiazni « 
leather. The otlier men Avere dressed in as they went on, and were treating us to ' 
a somewhat similar manner, though less storm of music. Wh .at struck me principally , 
splendidly. In their behaviour the struggle was, that — although this accompaniment, 
could at once be seen between sturdy bar- when brouglit up to th.at pitch, appeal!^' to 
barism and a desire to imitate the forms of me detestable, and gave mo a « splitting bead- ' 
ciAnlisation. We could not help smiling to ache — tbeWallacLians feltoraflectedswchrap* 
see a tall fellow, six feet high, with a pointed turea at the sound of civilised music, that they 
cap and yellow pelisse, standing behind wer^ thrown into ecstacies, and Mademoiselle 
^Mademoiselle Lanszneck and lisping out a herself gave the signal of applause by laying 
request that she would play or sing — ^lie was down her knife and fork and clapping her 
madly fond of the piano, still more madly hands; certainly not with anywishto draw 
of fiong, especially if it aa ere Italian ; and, attention to the white and taper beauty of +«; 
whilst the stout Boyard was calling for a pipe her fingers ; the nails of which were tipped 
to While away the time tliat was yet to inter- with a beautiful rosy flush, , , * 

vene until dinner, the young lady in a rich Aflerthedessert, we were surprised by what 

voice full, of Eastern accentuation, gave us seemed an imitation of Eugi^li manners. 
C^m6per sereno. The gentleman in the yellow The ladies rose and left the gentlemen 
pmisse stood behind, turning over the leaves, alone to drink and smoke. We attea^ 
and lifting up his eyes to the ceiling in ad- wards learned that this had always been the 
motion. The bubbling of the water-pipes^ — custom in WaUachia, ever since thd ^ 



' ^(r '*' — i, 

«o?«, th6 v4isifteittt#a*<rf‘wk^ ' 

: ?;fbrj, of old, roars of kiighiwr. My ^eisd i^ iiaiji!|t i 

Ibo ;EfMt» tbe lords of tfiO jel*eatioin lasecl to has prettsnoe of -mind Ikoviog Itesn ^nidraSr 
: v M 4 d<niO,'s^lill^ dsitroyed by the black ^es, was ooxist«BLl;ly|v 

' ) with servants. We served at table caught sap^ug. One of Ms piimishm6iilii.4> 

‘ Rigans dmsed m olieepskitt timics like adl was diaracteristic. It was. imposed by a j 
; theli* fellpiwB, and with loose Turkish trousers, spnghtly little widow ; whd ordered him to - 
They were more nusuerous than the guests, go and risk five dollars in a bet for her piwfit : 
and seemed as handy and dexterous as at the card table. He did so ; and had the 
, Parisian waiters. satisfaction of hajiding her over sicfficient^ as > 

M "Whilst we were estijoying our pi])ea, we saw she said, to pay for a new bonnet. ' , 

V. ^through the open window a number of per- The party broke up rather late, and tre i 
sons horsf^ack, accompanit d b}" a great were not sorry to be shown at lentil into a ; 

' waggon, -drawn by six oxen, luit we could nice little room, with a comfortable French ^ ' 
. discover a crowd of elegant bonnets of tl>e bedstead, upon which we threw ourselves 
> Pamsian fashion; and w'ere told, on quite worn out by onr long morning’s ride, 
'"iiiquJry,, that a party collected at the real- and the excitement which had succeeded it. ' 

, danse of another Boyard in tlie neighbour- My friend told me next morning that he had i 
' , hood hud been invited over to spend the dreamed of nothing but black eyes— w© mean 
, evening. Shortly after .vards, indeed, we wf^e those of Mademoiselle Amine — and lie was in j 
, >pii|Bi»oned frojii the table by the sound of despair when we apjieared at a late break- 
' h waltz; and, on returning to the saloon, fast, to hear that the young lady had fluttered 
Vere ordered instantly to seek for partnei-s. awayron a visit to a distant villa. 

We noticed tha.t yelloW Pelisse got up rather 

solemnly from bis seat ; but fell down upon BOUQUETS. 

it again, overcome cither by champagne ©r 

1 , jeah».usy ; for he did not m.'ike bia apfiearance It must be owned, that real living flowers 
' until jin liour afterwards, when he w'hiapered are fragile beings. They have a butterfly 
' confld'eiitiallY to everybody tliat he had taken existence as well as a buttei*fly beauty, 

I ifour cups of black coffee. whev worn on the jierson or in the dress. 

With the exeeptiini of the odd effects pro- On this account the making of artificial 
, duced by the contrast of the Eastern cos- fi ewers becomes a really desirable and bean- 
tames of the men and the European dress of tiral art, in so far as the productions are 
women, there Wfis little to di.stinguish this correct imitations of natural flowers. Ap- 
,, a European soiree. The Boyard sat proximatlons of course they can only be; but 

like a pacha in the corner of his divan, in rcsiieet to colour anti foi-m, these npproxi- i 
fimoking a u^irghileh, and w;ls now and then matioiis are now wonderfully close. We are . 
ycined by some of the dancers. From time not quite certain whether attt‘mpts have yet , ! 

, to time a slave brought round ices and sher- been made to give to civch imitative flower 
' bets. There was a goo<l deal of flirtation, the scent which belongs to the reid flower ; ' 

amlihe black eyes of Mi.ss Amine ZJonasko but there would seem to be no insuperable \ 

‘ / left a deep impression upon one of my com- difliculiies in the matter, provided the taste 
"^^'pOAums. Also, there wjis almost a quarrel of the wearers tended in that direction. 

'■^Pietween Yellow Pelisse and a young iJoyard If we ci4 open an artificial flower to see 
of the neighbourhood who was too (larticular how it is made, and how enabled to behave 
M his pretensi'Uias to Mademoiselle Tjanszueck. itself beautifully, we shall see not a little to 
, However, tliese are not characteristic traits, excite our surprise and appro vfd. Here, in 
It is more necessjiry, perhaps, to mention, that this group, every petal, every leiif, every stem, 
about eleven o’clock most of the young men every bud, every cal 3 '^x, evei-y stamen and 
gave up dancing on pretence of fatigue, and pistil, and stigma and author, is imitated with 
disappeared into a side room ; where, on fol- surprising closeuess ami success. And if we 
lowing them, we found that they were playing examine further, we flud hour much tact is 
at caids for pretty high stakes. Gambling is displayed in selecting maleriais and sub- 
one of the principal plagues of all semi civi- stances suitable for the imitative purposes, 
lised Ea.stcru countries. It is a lazy sunuse- The petals of flowers are Imitated not only 
. went ami suih!<\tJie temperament oi 'the by cambric, but by ribbon, feathery, tdik- 
. icople. , Mau}’ Boyards in former times have worm cocoons, taffeta, velvet, and even thin 
^ ^60 known to gamble for tlicir serfs ; and an laminse of stained whalebone. The stems, 
mebuice is mentioned in which a thousand made of wire, have an envelope of coloured 
I changed masters by a single turn of paper or silk, or some other substance varying 
On present occasion matters according to the texture of the real stem. Th« 
jjK niOt go 10 ihr ; but Yellow Belisse, on leaves are mostly of cambric, but someUmes 
^Rioin the bli^k coffee had not pioduced its of other woven material. Seeds and buds and 
‘propm:' effect, lost a horse, and the Boyard small fruit give rise to a busy search for suio^- 
MJUiMflf whs cleared of some hiindred rouiflea. cessful counterfeits among bits of glass and 
Mea^iwhile, the ladies, deserteti by their bits.^ of wax and other morsels. All thi% 
^pprtners, were singing, or playiiig atp^soA be it remembered, relateB to the ordinif^ 



tof ^ych ‘«a very' bd&ullliil { 
4|i« 1^ iik^ a 

, .fibiimg ; laat ^ t^eo^ k an irnmenae ^aJrkty c^ 

; 4 Hj|)ettaijeea ami^yed, ntber tban vrcfven 
, laikteriak. * t . 

In many ^ the apeolmeus of arUficial 
eepeeiidly thoae uf French manufac* 
tare, the truilifulaess of imitation k very 
wjmarkable. Not only are roses and lilies 
,^iid liol-house .plants represented as in the 
.fnU bloom of theii* floral existence ; but even 
in their declining or decaying state, with the 
leaves more or leas withered, and the blight 
and the canker-worm busily engaged at tbeir 
imsckieil We are not quite Murc that this 
k to be commended. The object in view| 
k, not simply to imitate Nature, but toi 
imitate her l)eauties. Blight and cankci--| 
•worm are no beauties, and these are some-| 
times simulated with jiainful success. , The | 
Dutch painters frequently made a similar | 
mistake; they imitated witli marvellous i 
fidelity, and the things imitated weie often 
aiioli as we would rather be witiiout. •Let us, 
however, forget the blight and canker-worm, 
and remeiniicr only the jdants hi their beauty. | 
Tliese jilaiits, be it observed, are not mcicly 1 
flowers in full bloom, but plants in many j 
other sbiges of their botanical existence ; and i 
they tiiUH rciilly become useful ohjccL-les.sous. I 
Soiuetiuitis the Sfitne jilant is exhibftod in I 
three fir four successive stages ; — in bud, in 
bl(jasom, in full maturity, and in droc^iing 
decay ; sometimes there are orclddeous 
}>lauts, and hop plants, and vine twigs, and 
<>ata, rye, and wheat ; sometimes the blue 
and red autumnal yiarasitic; flowers^re imi- 
tated ; such as the ivy, and ouk leaf and 
the acorn. A beautiful exerci.se of skill is 
that by whicli the various grasses a.re imi- 
tated. In them the .superior botmiical know- 
ledge of the French artist is manifested ; fii>rn 
the “ reedy He<lge to the quaking gniss.” the 
tufts of vaj’iou.s kinds are failhlully imitated 
in varioiiH stages of progress to^irds ripeness 
or decay. There are occasiomilJy produced 
clusters of heatli sprigs, tlie flowers of which, 
though not so large as a hitrleycorn, are sup- 
ported each on an iudivitlual stem. A lady 
was once looking at a beautiful group of ar- 
titicial gnisses and mosses ; she says — A 
rough but intelligent country Ja<l, who stood 
beside me for some minutes, after a gaze of 
sileiit wonder, broke out with the best com- 
pliment 1 hail heard to the tidelity of these 
imitations, by remarking, in his own verna- 
cular, that they only wanted a bird’s nest to 
be nature itself.” 

Artificial flower-makiug k no^an iireig- 
nifleant trade. An iiiquir}' was made into 
the industrial statktics of Park in eighteeu 
^hundred and ibrty-oeven, which lets us into 
a little secret in this matter. I’lie total manu- 
fectuiHJ of cambric flowers in that year was 
f^rodiglous, amounting in value' to more thim 
§Biux hundred thousand pounds sterling. We, 
in £nglaud| only took twelve thousand 


;we pride our* I 
owl* artifieiitl 


floiiFe*!.; velvet, 

silk, and otlier Jraateaci^hj , procured 
from St. Etienne, St. Qucsfitiii^ana Ibyqns ; the 
dyes and colours were prepared aspSifteBly for 
the purpose by manufacturing cheOkii^ ; the 
buds, loaves, petals, stamens, ;^d 

other compoueui parts, were made in aniiali , 
workshops by persons who each atteuded to ' 
only one part of a flower ; while the wfwSiU , 
were fitted together in btlicr workshops. 
these workshops arc frequently limited to duo.' ’ 
single kind of flower each ; so completely 10 " 
the division of labour carried out. Tliero V 
were about fifty small manufacturers dp.-' 
petals and stameiis an<l other component - ' 
parts, employing about five hundred ])crso^.; a 
while there were nearly six hundred dealers 
or vendors, who employed nearly six thousand ' 
persons in buildijjg up the various mtegers 
into whole groups of flowers. Of this im- 
mense number of pers«)ns, about five thousand 
were women, whosp average earnings were 
estimated at about tweiitypence per day. 
Scveial of the manufacturers effect sales to 
the anmiint of ten thousand pounds a year 
each. We must, therefore, regard French . 
flower manufacturers as commercial men "of 
notable import. 

Some of tlic French flowers are so extra- 
ordinary that they court criticism aided by 
magnifying-glasses ; and sometimes even' 
then it remains doubtful what materials i 
have been usetl. The Fi’ench go to work in 
tlie right spirit in these matters ; for their 
best flower-makers are practical botaukts, ' 
who pass through regular courses of study, - 
until they become familiar wdth every minute 
j^eculiarity in the structure of a fl(»wer. The 
maiiuflicturers, too, will not be content with , 
a mere close imitation of nature ; they require 
a delicate taste to be possessed by the TTioJsar/. 
teurs who form tlie floVers into bouqU(^||y, 
liead-wL’enths, and dress-trimmings, llie very 
Biuiie flowers, made up into tlie very same 
kind of group, will sell for double the money 
when made by a popular montcur^ which they 
will command if made up by one of less 
note. I^his is elevating artificial flower- 
making to something approaching to ’^e 
art. Besides the posey or the nosegay, %€re , 
are the wreaths of orange-blossom, and the 
sea-weed gmdaiid.s, and the coral jshaplets, and 
the wreallis of little water-plante, and the 
chaf^ots of corn-plants — Jill require an artistic ^ 
building up, after the bits of cambric and sar- 
senet and wire have been made into flowers^ 

It is a dainty work to make, a rose of these ^ 
sim])lc materials. Petals, and Ipaves, zuid 
calyx, and buds, and stem, and stalk-^all hiyg^ 
to be imitated ; and no ^ittlig taste k r^ 
quired in the selectiou of materials wlii<A. 
have the requkite texture o^ surface and 
shade of colour. The busy fingers of the 
workwoman, when almut to make the 
of the rose, cut out very fine cambric , 
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of" which she has as atany 
[here are |^ta1s m the r^e 
Then she, or some ^otner 



’ idexterons worker, holds each petal by a light 
Igrasjp with pincers, dips it into carmine cfye, 
then dips it into water (to soften the intensity 
of the colonr near the edges), then touches it 
with a brush to deepen the tint near the 
centre, and then brushes in the tints of any 
little variegated si)ots or markings which the 
petal may require. petals are 

,tJius receiving their form and adornments, 
the leaves are being fashioned by other 
hands. They consist ot small pieces of Floren- 
tine siirsenet, previously dyed to the proper 
tint, and then stretched while wet, tliat they 
may* dry out smoothly. We all know that the 
two surfaces of a leaf present very different 
appeai^ances ; and the cunning of the imi- 
tator does not neglect this circumstance 
for, while she glazes one surhico of her sarse- 
net leaf with thin gum-wjiter, she imitates 
the velvet texture of tht’ other with a layer 
of fine flock or cloth-po\rder, or sometimes 
by means of a wash of coloured starch-water. 
Nor are the ribs of the leaves neglected ; for 
several leaves, placed one upon another, are 
pressed between //auffroirs or gofferiug-irons 
of such patterns as to give the requisite 
markings or embossment. The little ieave.s 
or leaflets which form the cjilyx are cut or 
punched out of sarsenet, stiffened with starch- 
water after the dyeing, 

, The tiny buds are curiosities ; they go 
beyond the region of cambric or sarsenet ; 
for they are often made of kid, dyed or 
painted to the jiroper tint, stuffed out into 
bud-like shape by an interior of cotton, or 
; of gummed flax, or of crumb of bread, and 
tied with silk to pieces of thin iron wire. 
Whether Nature can make a bud more 
easily than a petal, she does not tell us ; 
but Nature’s imitators certainly find that 
it requires a greater variety of materials. 
By the aid of bits of brass wire and little 
knots of silk, the stsuneus and their anthers 
are imitated ; and, by dipj)ing the little silken 
anther into a glutinous liquid, it is made to 
retain a few very small seeds which represent 
tK'J pollen. When these and a few other 
component parts are completed, and when an 
imitative stalk has been made by coating iron 
wire with cotton and green paper, the whole 
are Vwilt up artistically together into the 
form ot a rose — a rose not intended to blush 
' unseen,” for it '^ill parade itself very brj^v^ly 
op (M)me tasteful bonnet or jaunty cap ; nor 
I to ‘' waste its sweetness on the desert air,” for 
it happens that cambric, and sarsenet, and 
kid, ah^: guru-water, and flock, and wire have 
to waste. 

l^iT be it ‘froiii us to say that this is 
qnly mode of making a rose. Little do 
we doubt that all sorts of substitutes could 
found for all of these materials, under the | 
ipailful hands of bur ma^ic rose-makers. Nay. I 
(hose who look about them with welbopeuea * 




eyes will meet with arttfioialflonrers ioofade of 
feathers, of shells, ol wax’, 4^ liiMiect)s, .iof las^ 
of hair, of coral, of searweed, . of ivoty, of' 
whalebone, ^)f cloves, of nutmegs of pimsuto; of 
gems, bf maple, of box, of satinwood, ebony ' 
— even of granite and marble and eoal. Ofle of 
the most beautiful productions displayetUn the 
greatest of great exhibitions - a group of 
flowers made of Brazilian feathers. The South, 
American birds are unrivalled in any part of 
the world for the gorgeous splendour of their 
plumage, and this })iumage thus becomes a 
fitting material for imitating the equally- 
dazzling splendour of South American flowers. 
The specimen under notice was a bouquet of 
flowers, including those of the coffee, cotton, 
and tobiujco plants, all made of Braziliaai 
feathers. English shells are, for the 
part, far from being sufficiently beautiful for- 
this art ; yet those of the Atlantic are som^ 
times made up into delicate and lovely 
bouquets. 

We must now do honour to the artists 
in wax. Miss Agues Strickland, in her 
life of James the Second’s second wife, has 
something to say about wax flowers. “ The 
beautiful imitations of natural flowers in 
wax which have lately afforded an attrac- 
tive exercise for the taste and ingenuity of 
many of our youthful countrywomen, were 
first introducefl into England by the mother 
of Mary Jieatiic(^, as a present to her royal 
daughter ; as we find by the following pas- 
sage in a contemporary letter from a corre- 
spondent of the Lady Margaret Kussell, 
which gives some information relative to the 
ornamental works then in vogue among ladies 
of rank in the court of Mary Beatrice. ‘ In 
gum flowers, Mrs. Booth tells me you and she 
is to doe something in that work, which I 
suppose must be extraordinary. I hope it 
will be as great i)erfe(;tion as the fine wax- 
work y* qu^'eii has, of nun’s work, of fruit 
and flowers, t':aL her mother did put up for 
her, and now she has ’em both for her chapel 
and her rooms. I do not know Avhether they 
be the four sejisons of the yeiir, but they say 
they are done so well, that they that see ’em 
can hardly tliiiik ’em other than the real.* ” 

Who can forget, after having once seen 
them, the recent productions of our lady wax 
flower-makers ! How this simple material 
is fashioned into glorious imitative flowers is 
something to be admired and marvelled at. 
Wax faces we do not like : they are always 
— vraxy ; but the soft texture of wax renders 
it well suited for imitating flowers. 

Wax flQjver-making has its literature. One 
authoress — in a smart little blue-coveredL 
gilt-edged, hot-pressed, coloured-pUited Boyal 
Guide to Wax-Flower Modelling — ^tells fier 
readers what they will have to ]>rocure, 
before they can become amateur artists in 
wax flowers. How that they must hav#^ 
white wax, yellow wax, orange wax, pittk '^ 
wax, and green wax ; that they must qaVe - 
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la]^e* heady itWQ sted 
))iiik^w*^,;/Ohi|]a h^Si about a dozen bottles 
of dijfont Coloured powders, an* assortr 
and small . brashes, saucers, 
'jaadMilblle slabs of , white jnaible, green 
•'jand.*^ white wire, .scissors, and down, and 
ismalty.ttnd sepi^ and lake; that the wax 
mui^rbesoft, dull on one side, and sufficiently 
.topaqueito need no painting on the wrong side 
or under side of a flower ; that the large 
ivory pin is useful for the Victoria llegia, the 
! water lily, and other royal flowera ; while the 
two smaller pins are of use for flowers of 
lesser magnitude ; that the cake colours are 
to be rubbed down with the coloured powders 
before twing ; that tlie large white wire is to 
be useil for the sterns of dalilias and camel- 
liasj and such like flowers ; tlie finer wliite 
,wji^ to supi)ort the petals, and the green 
wire . to make stems. The lady-artist then 
explains how to mix the colours and pt^wdera 
to produce the required tints ; liow to use the 
curling-jiins, and the scissors, and the briAihes. 
And then she tiikes, one by one, the principal 
kinds of flowers, juid describes tlio method of 
modelling them in wax — the crocus, tiu, 

' snowdrop, tlie primrose, the violet, the ane- 
mone, the tulip, the narcissus, the jonquil, the 
> daisy, the w'aJJflowcr, the 'rhododemlron, the 
jasmine, the rose in a dozen or so of varieties, 
the carnation, tlie myrtle, the honeysuckle, 
the fuchsia, the forgo L-iiie-nol, the g<naijiu\p, 
the mignonette, the orange blossom, the lily, 
tlic dahlia, the camellia, the passion-lbwer, 
the lioliyhock, the cactus — all pass in succes- 
sion under notice, and the means ol imitating 
all are described. Lei us see whether we can 
understand how to make a waxen snowdrop. 
“ This cliarmiiig pensive little llow'or should be 
prepared from double w'hite w ax. It coususis 
of six petals, like its companion the crocus. 
The longest are left ])erfectly W'lute, the others 
striped upon the inside w'ith very ^ight green 
paint ; and upon the opposite or ^terior side 
of tlie petal is placed a triangular green s])ot, 
near the off end. Cut a line green wdre, three 
inches long ; .cover it with a strip of light green 
wax, and atli.x to the end tlie stain liia, cut 
from yellow w'ax. Place round these llic 
stviped petals, and those that are (juite white 
immediately between ; litiish off the same by 
. placing a little double green w’ax at the end 
of the flower, which forms the calyx; the 
flower-stem is then to be attache 1 to a stronger 
stem; where they are united place a small 
slmatli, out from Jenioii wax, tinged round the 
edge with light green. The leaves ai'e rather 
naiTOW, not so dark as the crocus, made from 
^double wax. The head of the pin is merely 
rolled down the centre : Uiey are attached a 
> flhprt way down the stem.” 

< ,Tho largest flower yet modelled in wax is 
of course the magnificent Victoria Kegia, that 
wonderful and peerless plant witli the round 
taMe-top leaves ; but the largest groups moimt 
to. foqr or five feet in height ; and we have 
heard of mythic hundreds of pounds at which 
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I AMONG THE > 

I We trust there may be found 
chamber matter in it, but we have a , 

that justice sometimes runs aground amdug'.,./. 
the Shallows. In spile of their lineage, 
sceiided as they all ai‘o f^om Robert Shallow; 
esquire, in the county of Gloster, justice of 
peace and corani — ay, and cust aloruin*“fty) .v 
and ratolorum, ajid gentleman born, who wrote ^ 
himself armigero. 

When transportation w'as a ready punish- 
ment for all ofleiiders there was od<l-handed'' | 
justice administered at (piarter sessions, and 
in other high judicial places. There used to 
be a power given by the Jaw to transport any 
one for larceny who liad been once convicted 
of a felony. The pov^a^* was one that required 
much tact and delicacy in the handling, and 
anything that requires tact and delicacy in 
the handUiig, it was natural to entrust to the < 
keeping of the Shallow family, just as it 
might be natural for any man dealing exten 7 , 
sively in glass and china to engage an' 
ele])liant or bull as shop-walker. Such ani- 
mals would promiitly call attention to the 
delicacy of the wares. 

So far as that last matter is concerned, wo 
will take the part of olc})hant, and show 
some of the delicacies of the law. In the first . 
place, it is wudl known that a true Shallow*^ 
honorary or stipendiary — must be terrible;' 
’tis ill his blood : rogues and particularly vaga- , 
bonds — who arc tlie worst kind of rogues — 
must tnunble when he clears his throat. He 
knows that what is worth doing is worthy 
doing well ; he docs not like lialf measures of , ^ 
punishment ; seven yciars’ transportation is , 
the lowuist figure at wdiieh’lie can bo said to 
do business with any degree of jileasuVc, and 
if a prisoner be rude, or should call Verges a''j 
pig, or fail in a just admiration of the court, 
liis worshi]> is ready to say anotlier seven, '/ 
make the term fourteen, and close the bar-' ' 
gain. Thus Colonel Jebb iiiforined the 
public in bis j*eport for eighteen hundred an(f 
fifty, that *• During the last ten years ther^e 
has not been an average of more than ten ot 
twelve persons sentenced to a longer period 
tlniu two years’ imprisonment, ana loss than 
four i^undred ami fifty to two years and 
abo^e one year ; wdiercas the number sen- 
[tenced to periods of seven years’ and ten# 

I years’ transportatation has varied from three 
thousimd nine hundred and twenty-one to 
twm thousand two hundred and twen^-six.*^,. 
Furthermore we may add, tliat by the tables 
of criminal offenders for the year^last closed, , 
it appears that, only three persoos were sen- ' 
tenced to imprisonment for periods exceeding 
two years, and less than six hundred were im- ‘ 
prisoned for two years or between bue and 
i two. But there were two or three thousajld 
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^Iwwjqpor ten yeM w4 

. kght hundred juad fbrfc^Hse^DF^me 

y - ::m Bentenced for eimplo aotg of htreen^. So 
•' /nre see what sort of sentencitig the Shallows: 
used to relish, and the gresit sweep lately made 
upon the transportation system must, it is to 
be feared, leave them as disconsolate as an 
alderman after a waiter has run cdf with hds 
unfuiisbed c^illipaBh and callipee. 

Kow, let us look nnder the surface, and 
aseertain if we can how justice is justified in 
th^ her ways. We take up an Abstract 
Betuam of Persons tried for Ijirceiiy at 
Courts of Quarter Bessious for the Counties 
of Berl^ Dorset, Somerset, Southampton 
(including the Isle of Wight), Sussex, and 
Wiltshire, in the year eighteen hundred 
SK&d forty-nine/’ Here we read that in 
the county of Berkshire four persmis, ^for 
tkefts to the amount of eighteen and six- 
pence, received transportation to the amount 
-of ei^t-nnd-twentyii. y^ars ; xliat in Dorset- 
‘Shii'C thirteen perso^js, for thefts to the 
amount of sixty-one shillings and sixpence, 
received transjKJrtation to the amount of one 
hundred and twelve years ; that in Wiltsliire 
seventeen persons, for thefts to the value of 
four pounds and ninepenee, received trans- 
portation to the amoufxit of one hundred and 
thirty-two years ; and again in Sussex eight 
persons, for thefts to the aggregate amount 
of fourteen shillings and sixpence, received 
transportation to the amount of sixty-two 
years, or the vcTy great judicial bargain of 
lour years end five months of convict-life for 
the small sum of one shilling. Taking four 
dozen cases out of this z’eport, and reckoning 
them up, we find that twelve pounds nine 
shillings and a pennyworth of larceny got in 
exebaugo three hundred and seventy-six years 
of* tmnsporlation. 

But we are still dealing in generalities. It 
is possible for a shilling to lie stolen in a way 
that is more absolutely wicked than some 
other theft of fifty pounds. The robbers of 
the widow’s mite cfiunot be punished too 
severely. Down wc come, therefore, to 
special cases ; and, not to be paiti.-J, will quit 
the south, and travel noilh to Yorkshire 
‘‘for them, after we have turned a few more 
abstract fiicts out of tlie Abstract Jleport now- 
in otir hands. In Dorset, G. B. received ten 
years’ transportation for a shilling, T, O. ten 
yeaia’. lii Wiltshire, W. N., convicted on two 
cliarges — ontwfor stealing property wqnth two 
sbilluigM, and the other for property worth 
6 tlirec — received seven years for the two shil- 
lings at^d ten for the three ; so that for five 
uhUiingB he had seventeen, years of the public 

Now we^wiU take a special note or two, 
^iid observe what kind of larcenies they are 
whieii feavi bronglit down these thundei^lts 
the Joves eiithroned at Quarter Sessions. 
At %}ke Spring Sessions for the East Hiding 
of Yorkflfeire last year, George Ingram was 
tnun^ported hr ten years; he had stolen five 


awe Riding w^ ^ 

E orted cTor ten years ; &dW a^eijfd' she^ f 
e had tak^ half ei it At the NorfoPt 
Quarter SeasianB for Maroh eighteeh 
and fifty-three, William trd^ T 

poited for ten ycaro ; he halii stolen a faggot* 

At the same Sessions James Whip was traps* I 
pnxrted for ten years, as a man who had ' 
eeived a coat, knowing it to be stolen, u^n , 
the sole evidence of the thkf liimself, who . 
was the means of bringing him to justice. 

At the Liverpool liorough Sessions, Jaxpes ^ 
MacGovan effected a great bargam — 
wares of justice were m his ease in fact 
given away like so much bankrupt stock ; ho 
obtained ten yefirs’ transportation for the 
sum of threepenco-lmlfpeniiy. 

At the Norfolk Quarter Sessions, last ]]^ldr 
Buninier, JohnLaudimore for three successive 
thefts of com from the same erwner, received 
three successive sentences, and was trans* 
portfed accordingly for the tei-m of thirty 
years. At the Leicester Borough Sessions 
lust June, William Barrett got ten yeai’s for 
ten})ence. Gn the part of the ^justices, if we ^ 
regartl tliem as the shop-keepers of law, this* 
must >)e considered veiy reckless trading. 

Then, too, it is not fair trading. The very ^ 
saiae Coiinly Oiminal Jieports, out of which 
we can pick forty-eight pci*sons who had 
stolen, ill all, less than thirteen pounds, and 
were therefore transported for three hundred 
and soventy-six years, being on an average 
seven or eight years per man, supply us also 
with ' the castes of another set of forty-eight 
prisoners who Inul stolon thirty times as much, 
ill all more than lour hundred pounds, and 
whose aggregate puuiRlmient was the mere 
trifle of iinprisonmeut fryr sixteen years, two 
months and three clays, being on rai averjige 
four or five months per man. All depends on 
the temptj;!', or tlie stomach, or the greater or 
less degn^n^ of shallowness in the particular 
I cousin Shallow who may, in each case, be the 
I prev.dliiig dignitary, 

[ We will not confine ourselves to generalities 
in making these comparisons. Let ns take, 

I here again, some sample ca.sca from the bushel 
ready to our liand. At the Dorset Quarter 
Sessions one November, a man, for a robbery 
of eighty pounds, was sentenced to six months’ 
im}.)a’isoninent. At the same Sessions, for the 
same offence at Midsummer, anotlier man 
was sentenced to Iw transported for fourteen 
years, J. D. was then sentenced to six * 
weeks’ imprison ineuL for stealing tem pounds ; ^ 
but, at the Epiphany Sessions E. A, who stole 
ten pounds, was imprisoned for two years. 

At the M ich;ieltaaB SesRions, B. F., for stealing 
proj)ert.y worth threepence, was Binitenced tO| 
imprisonment for one day, and 8. K, an old\ 
man of seventy, for a thett of tlie same mag*, 
nitude, was sentenced to imprisonment for one 
year with hard laboor. ; 

At the Somerset i^phany Sessfona, elgktaen. 
hazidred and forty-mne, W.H.^ for a 










lk^t]!Q}eQ!t^ ' iinpnsimd for 
; &Td^ at the Ilflic^ehaaa A^unied 

.SewkidwJ B. €. retfeived pirecisely ^be eame 
. Jnimshment for a robbery of thartynseven 
fj^Tiads. 

At the £|npliaay SessioQB for Hampshire, 
etoiteen Imndr^d and forty-nine, T. W. re- 


ciMved, for twenty-three pounds, six months* 
teprisonment, when J.^ G. got seven years of 
transportation for a shilling. We could con- 
tinue almost indefinite these chronicles of 
the Shallow family. We stop because they 
are becoming tedious. It is right, however, 
'befoie we tnra to other and more sensible 
topics, to point out that the inequalities of 
punishment thus evident are not to be ac- 
counted for by any theoiy within the reach of 
ordinary logic, lliey have little, and gene- 
rally nothiiig to do with previous convic- 
tions or the merits of the cases. We will 
show this by one or two other samples for 
whicli we have only to dip our hands into 
the bag, * 

At the Sussex Sessions, MidstYmmer eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-nine, S. H. was 
convicted upon tlirec several charges for 
stealing pi’opcrty to the .value of about 
eight pounds. He was sentenced to three 
days’ imyirisonnient ; ujjoii a fourth case, 
for robbery to the value of three pounds, 
being proved agaiiiKt him, he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. But at dlte 
same Sessions, J. P. was sentenced for a theft 
of four shillings to one week’s imprisonment, 
and, upon the proving of a second case 
against him — a theft of one poumi, * twelve 
and niiiepence — was lransi)orLed for seven 
years. 

At the Norwich Assizes last July, John 
Brown, who had been previously convicted of 
felony, wns indicted with three other pei'scns 
on three separate charges for stealing wheat, 
the property of the same pros^-utor. He 
was found guilty on each indictment and 
imprisoned for eighteen inontlis. But at the 
Norfolk Qnart<'r Sessions last June, John 
Landimore, before-mentioned, who had never 
before been convicted, wjis indicted with 
three others for tire same offence in precisely 
the same way, and was transiiorted for thirty 
yeara. 

Wo have quoted a sentence of ten years’ 
transportation for the theft of a faggot. 
Tlie thief had certainly been^ once before 
convicted. But at the Woodbridge Summer 
Sessions, Thomas Longford was proved to 
bave stolen two faggots and to have been 
once before convicted, yet was only impri- 
soned for six months ; and at the filaet Kent 
Midsummer Sessions Thomas Longford, who 
stole three faggots and had l>een twice before 
convicted, haci only a sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisoninent. 

At the Norwich City Sessions last July, 
Thomas Cudden, for stealing one pig, was 
imprisoned for twelve months ; when at the 
iame sessions, six mouths before, Samuel 


Bri^toik, wto isttsls 'ssmtt only 

bee? rm^isoned fible he had 

been previouslv convicted of hhus^he'jn^ 
and there had been recorded agmnst 
sentence of death. 

Two boys, sixteen yeflis old, were *en- 
teroed at the last Yoric Summer Awaam to 
transpoitation, one for fifteen ami the otliicr 
for twen^ years, in punishmeirt 'for a theft cf 
six ^illin^ and six])eiice from the person. 
A month afterwords, at*the Liverpool Aiisizse, 
L., D., B., F. and K. were found guilty of a 
serious burglary. L., I)., B. and P. had been 
convicted previously for felonies. L. had 
been convicted betore of burglary and suffered 
eighteen months’ imprisonmcuit ; hail also been 
convicted of felony on one other occasion, ami 
jsix times again as a repulsed thief. D. had 
Iqpen twice before found guilty of felony, and 
several times summarily convicted, f*. had 
been twice convicted of felony, and onice 
transported for ten*^c®rs ; also seven time.s 
summarily convicted. Punishments were 
distributed among them, varying from twelve 
months’ hnf»ris?onmerit to twelve years’ trans- 
portation ; but not one of tliem had such a 
bargain as that tdlowecl to the two boys wiio 
got \yestween them thirty-five years of trans- 
portation for a highway robbery of six-and- 
sixpenee. 

It is not our matter that is now exhausted, 
but our patience. We must quit the Shallows. 
When we have found out how to paint lilies 
roses, we shall have learnt how to com- 
ment iTpori facts like these. 

ONLY AN EARTHQUAKE. 

Since the nuisance ol* a three or four weeks’ 
quanintiue has l>een abated, a run in Albania 
has been as natural to us of Corfu as a run 
iu Wales may be to Londoners. It is twenty 
years since I first made a'holiday trij) on the 
mainland, with which 1 liave sinco hful occa- 
sion to become thoroughly familiar. Twenty 
years, however, do not dim the recollection of 
a merry holiday among tlje mountains, by a 
man who throughout life has boon enga|^, 
mostly, in climbing up and down an o&ce^ 
stool. • 

I then glided across the smooth water 
between Corfu and A lliania with three young 
officers — middle-aged men now, not to say 
elderly — delighting in their escape from gar- 
rison, routine. The wind failing us, we finally 
rowed in to the cu3tc«i(i4ionBe station of 
Sajad(^ at the close of a long summer's da)^ 
and landed on the rough mole there provided. • 
Wo were annoyed little by official 


Wo were annoyed 


little by official 


questioning, and as I had a note of ^iti' 0 (l^-j;;«t 'I 
tion to the chief custpmdfouse fuiictionaly, ( 
he very fK)iitely offered to us tlie accommo- j 
dation of his private rooms, and promised 
that horses and mules should be si^it for and 
got ready, so that we might set out upon our 
trip at <uwii. I 

Tim eustom-houjie building, seen, a^i wlh 





woRb^ 




tlieti, by torch-lf^^ht, Avith the grou|)» 
it, Jnrt«<ie a pleasant scene'. It wis uri 
ttoper sfcoi'v reared on columns,- br say rather 
P^os, flome* of wood, some of stone, some 
d;f brick ; there was a ladder up to tlie front 
door, and under and about the house, lighted 
by torches and the rising moon, wei*o scat- 
tert'd bales of goods, baggage, and merchan- 
dise of all sorts landed there or there awaiting 
embarkation. Tlie ground was occupied too 
I hj the horses and the mules that brought the 
bales or that were to carry them away ; there 
were small lieaps of fodder tliat the cattle 
were to eat, and on the heaps of fodder there 
lay ragged boys asleep, set there to watch 
tlfe property. Their sleeping brought no 
loss Upon tire animals, wdio kept guard for 
themselves over their provender. Those 
Eastern horses use their teeth upon ^le 
slightest provocation, and their heels loo, with 
<$0D8iderabie energy. I shall never forget how 
T was once sei«e(i filiavt tire ribs anti bitten 
into by an -Arab steecl. as though he were 
a* schoolboy biting at an apj)le ; and on that 
night, as we tlireaded our way to tlie ladder, 
among watchful quadrupeds, one of 1 U 3 »^ mili- 
tary friends was laid low by a kick, from the 
etfects of which he siiliei ed throughout the 
I remainder of our journey. When we had 
mountctl to the dooi* and got into the build- 
ing, there was a great noise of talking sud- 
denly hushed, and under a cloud of the smoke 
that hiwl risen, and was then rising fj’om a 
Imndred and fifty to two Jmndred pipes, wt* 
saw that number of Albanian muleteers and 
countrymen, in pjcture.s<pie at I ire, all stop- 
ping iu their talk to look at ns. 'fliey were 
not all in one room, bnt* every door being 
open, there was a quaint vista made, cx- 
ti’omely jileasaiit to the eye ; the only sense, 
let me say, that received gratification. The i 
men resumed their chattel ing in groups of 
six, ten, tw'elve, (yr son leti rues twenty ; the | 
noise was bewildering, and Uie air was thick ' 
with the stench of ‘garlic, onions, and tobacco. 
We w^ere conducttnl by the custom-house 
chief into his priv'ate ofhee, whei*e he showed 
us a spare corner which he ])laced at our 
dis|>o.sai. Here, presently, we .sLi))ped upon a 
ll.sh that we had ju.-rt seen taken from the sea, 
and a hen that had been fctcdied out of her 
first nap to grill upon a tire that we eould see 
flaring on a patch of brickwork in the midst 
of an adjoiViing room. 

After siqipm* wc decamped, for Wfi liad 
made up our'minrls that it was betteV to 
*8leep in our boat, under the summer moon- 
light, tlian lie under cover to be tortured. 
Every inan of us was having his flesli torn 
b y a thousand pincers. I had come prejmred 
^130 put lip witli a moderate amount of suffer- 
ing from vefniin, but I Jiad not expected that 
oiuy six hours after leaving Corfu, I should 
aln^y ^ in danger of having my bones 
picked aliv& We put our boat a little way 
from shore, and in Uie dusk of the night 
|^4^took off bur dothea and shook them well 


over the sea. ‘Ih that ^ay 'We got Tid 
some of the tdrmentors* that had cluflg tq 
lie, but *there remained eUbligh to make* ud ^ 
wretched, ' 

One of our party being too tall to s1ee)y 
comfortably, as the fourth man in the bo^^ 
bethought liimself that he fthouhl- lie moi%' 
easily upon the deck of a large cutter that 
we saw by the moonlight anchored near as. 
We drew onr boat under its stern, he got on 
board and lay down, then more at his ease,' 
among the sleeping sailors. Our friend’s 
heels, armed with adjutant’s spurs, into 
which, anticipating trouble from the vicious 
horses of Albania, he had fitted some eUoi^ 
mous rowels, came ofjeii in contact with the 
bare legs of Ids neighbours. Some, well 
accustomed to nocturnal torture, winced in 
their sleep and thought no’ more of it, but 
two or three got up, rubbing their legs, to see 
whom they had got for a bedfellow. Our 
friend still shifting his position restlessly, was 
fast Ksloep and unconscious of tlie disturb- 
ance he was causing, till a sailor seeing one 
of his long spurs glittering near him iu the 
moonlight, and too sleepy to distinguisli what 
it was, laid hokl^of it aiul immediately began, 
thoroughly aroused, to roar out lustily. Kx-^ 
pecting nothing less than a (lucking for our 
1‘iieiid, 1 shouted out *in explanation that he 
was an English officer who liail not sleeping 
ropm on board our boat. A n answer came 
to me from somebod^y who addressed me 
by name, asked after my wil'e and chil- 
dren, and told ine that my fiiend should 
Jiave h wide berta given liiiii and welcome. 
"Idle cntitT belonged to llie Ibrkish govem- 
iiient. Wlio was iny friend ? He would 
not say ; he went under a feigned name. 
On the next day, liowev.er, 1 should see and 
know liini. 

Before dawn we were aroused by the sound 
of hoi*ses’ l^idls and the voice of our courier— 
we had iuflif^ted on ourselves such an iucum- 
hrance — calling us to come and make our 
bargains. Then followed a scene of liuriy 
and confusion. I, as a civilian, not clever in 
horseflesh, accepted the most vicious and un- 
gainly’ of tlie horses ; nevertheless, it turned 
out the most sure-footed and trusty beast in 
our whole cavalcade. 1 used the basta, or 
)jack-saddle of the country ; my friends had 
Iwougbt saddles of their own. That 1 had 
not done, because I knew that muleteers 
object to tlie .strange sa< Idles, partly because 
they consider them likely to hurt the backs 
of their animals, and chiefly because at the 
joumey’s end llie animals are left bare-' 
backed ; and if they wdsh to go liomc with a 
return load tlicy must purchase a new basta. 
Such considerations w’^ere all veiy well, but^ 
after my first experience of an Albanian 
saddle, I felt that I owed mercy to myself aa .^ 
well as to^he muleteers. While ticking upon ' 
my horse such things as would immediately 
be needed, my mysterious friend from the^ 
cutter touched my arm. He proved to be 
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imnitw^y lonuui convict had joined the 
I ^rkish service aa a sailor. Professing that 

5 had twice done him great cer^c^ he 
esii’ed) he said, to be grateful.. 1 knew that 
/> he, meant simply to sponge upon me, and 
, ' wise glad to send him away with a quarter 
dollar as I climbipd the vsall by which I wm 
to mount my charger. My weight upon his 
back excited him to wrath, and caused him 
instoutly to kick most furiously ; in that way 
he soon made a clear space about him ; and 
then, sfcai-tiug off at full speed, charged down 
furiously upon the rear of my companions. 
Having overtaken their last horse, however, 
he at once fell into marching pace, and 
seemed to have made his mind up for a long 
and steady journey. 

Albanian roads or paths are very tortuous, 
and so we twisted out way on, admiring the 
hill scenery, not sorry to see Corfu in the 
distauco with its two citadels, backed by its 
dark green foliage. As we were wandering 
up hill, one of our party presently discovered 
that we were pursued by two horsemen. We 
examined them tlirough a spy-ghiss, and all 
agi'eed that they were strongly arrnet’ ; 
although their arrms seemed to be carried 
1 ’ .about them in some very iftiusual manuer. 
They wore certainly not in military trim. As 
they were only tw'o, though they were arjned 
outrageously, we did not fear them, and al- 
lowe<l the foremost presently to dash in 
among us — a great boy of fifteen — wfio 
shouted, as he reached niy horse’s rear: 
“Well, we have overtaken you at last ! You 
might as well have lot us know, and then we 
could hjive all travelled together ! lie was 
dressed coarsely and dirtily as fin Albanian 
servant, and was mounted on a splendid 
mule, with a good do.'il of luggage attacheil 
to it. His chief luggage consisted, however, 
of muskets with their bayonets attached, 
wliieli he had contrived so to lix around his 
Bfuldle, that they formed a chev^ix defrise 
about him. Four of them he had contrived 
to fix upright, two before and two behind 
him, like tiie posts of a bedstead ; two j)ointed 
their bayonets over the horse’s slioulders and 
two over the crupfier, so that his charger 
might have run into an oneiny with pretty 
much the same effect as an old British chariot 
armed with its scythes. 

The j’outh was in a few minutes overtaken 
by his master, a stout res])ectable old Turk, 
completely winded. As soon as our new 
friends had breath enough they began to ask 
questions through our courier ; and, as 1 was 
the only one who uuder.stood his language, 
the boy fastened himself to me. The old 
gentleman, he told me, was in the service of 
Emir Paclia, governor of Albania, and because 
. it had been un(lcr.stood that the English 
government incjuit to sell the arms left by I 
tlffC Fi-ench when the island was surrendered, ' 
. they had been to Corfu to ins()ect the goods j 
^ fetch a dozen mifskeis for the I’achai 
> kiiUB^lf to ejmmine. V ery likely he would I 


buy them for the " Taotioqs the, regular 
Albauiaii troops^then bebtg organised. . , The 
boy was a wag, and bad a, great deal to say 
of his first visit to Corfu, where he had been, 
above all things, shocked by the bare faces of 
the ladies, and the bare knees of the Fprtyr. 
seeoud Koyal Highlanders, at that time m 
our garrison. 

So we went on our way, good company 
together, till wo came into the little village 
of Monasteri, which !• had seen for year® 
from the esplanade of Corfu as a little speck . 
upon the hills of the mainland. We Engli^* 
meii proceeded to the monastery itself our 
Turkish companions went to join friends in 
the village. Before we parted our soldiers 
had been endeavouring to suggest to them 
a better way of carrying their muskets, which 
would bo easier to themselves and not so 
daligerous to neighbours; they were, how- 
ever, not to be instructed, and we, finding 
that advice was wast^, ^aid to them jestingly 
that they might as Avell put hangings to 
their bedstejuls. They had only to stretch 
a cloth <>ver the four upright bayonets and 
each of them might ride in state under his 
canopy. 

We did not like our comrades, and gave 
them the slip ; but tlicy overtook us again in 
the afternoon, filling us with consternation at 
the consequence of our advice. They had 
I followed it to the letter. They thanked us 
I most heartily fur the idea. The constant 
jolting of the mules slackened the ropes by 
I which the upright muskets were fixed to the 
saddles, and the whole fabric therefore, every 
{ now and then, came down with a run upon 
one or the other rider, extinguishing him for 
a moment, .and at the same time so frighten- 
ing his mule that it would start off at full speed 
and compel every one who was iu advance to 
leap aside and get clear of the bayonets. We 
did indeed reccivo now* and then some 
i awkward pricks. 

The rascal of a boy was perpetually taken 
with a desire to ask some question about 
Corfu for his master or himself, and in that 
case always charged down upon me at full 
speed with his war-cry of Mr. Secretary— so 
he tiubbed me. FJe used a nail as a goad,* • 
which he ran along his mule’s back when any 
nuestioii came into liis head, and then he 
dashed by eveiy one, forcing all to clear tho 
road before hiui in an instant, till pushed 
up to,jne with his “ Mr. Secretary, why is 
such* a* thing so and so iu Corfu 1 ” I lost 
patience aC last ; and, on one occasion, drawing # 
into the ditch, h t him rush by while I bor- i 
rowed of one of our jmrty a tine hunting-whip 
with a long thong. Then I rode up to my . . 
Albanian — who, smothered in his pauapl^yt^ 
hiwl 8topi>ed in the midst of plain to 
readjust liis bedstead— and, whiW he was so 
engfigeil, held forth to him tipon the whipping 
he should get if he came down again ujiou me 
in like manner. I heard him tell Jiis master 
what 1 liad promised ; and, for an hour 






" Tadilimfid quiet, but his sell^control laatedaoi 
' We were desceudiug a ste^i^ouor 

tam path, only wide euough for ons horaemai^ 

' wbsu 1 lieiu-d him thuiideiing down after me 
•with hia cry of “ Mr. Secretary,” leaving me 
barely enough time to urge my horse to the 
degree of speed tliat would carry me down 
mie before him. At the bottom my horse of 
Jiid own accord leaped over a ditch into a 
little meadow, and my persecutor's mule fol- 
lowed by instinct and alighted just before me. 
I at once began, in fuMment of my pleilge, 
to &J 1 my young tormentor in the rear witk 
the long hunting-whip ; he was not well pro- 
tected by his petticoat of English calico, and 
as 1 chased him closely round the meadow 1 
kSpt up my f;uming rathtu* mercilessly. His 
master rode by, roaring with laughter, and 1 
left biin with his canopy alwat hia head, rub- 
bing himself very ruefully. 

He and his master went uj) to the village 
-at which, we were all to sleep, by a sliort fuith. 
that was too steep for <yflr more heavily laden | 
animals. My friends thought, that as our I 
late coiufiaiijons would arrive before us, they | 
would he revenged for my cjistigation of the i 
boy, by taking exclusive possession of such | 
accommodation as the place would furnish. I 
They did injustice to a Turk’s politeness. 
The old gentleman met ii.s at the entrance to 
the village, and conducted us to a spot where 
there was a house already being swept out 
for our rec^'ptiou ; fire was made, our chickens, 
eggs, milk, and whatever else we should desire, 
had lieen already courteously sent for. Of 
course we invited the old Turk to sup with 
us, and liketl his company. I wjia afraid, 
however, that 1 should have lost all credit 
with him at sujipcr time. We had two boxes 
matching one another, one of which contained 
sugar, the other salt. He pointed to the salt- 
box, and, as he wiis at the lime eating an egg, 
I thought -he waited it, and lield it open to 
, him. He, taking it for sug.ar, put hi.s fingers 
in and filled his mouth. The poor old fellow 
wtis a bo7i oiomvtj and grimaced awfully, but 
allowed himself very soon to l)e assured tliat 
my mistake was not intentional. 

We retifed after supper to our dormitory, 
{\ detached room on the ground floor, in 
which there had been a large fire liglited to 
<hjve out tlie mosquitoes. The heat lieing 
intense, we left the door open, and lay down 
on our Hreek carpets. Not having slept 
much in our boat on Uie preceding night, we 
weiv soon making amends for the lostT'iime ; 
but we could not liave b»eii long asleep before 
I, who liappened to lie neai'est to the <loor, 
was awakened by a series of violent pokes in 
the back. I started to my feet, and found 
sj^at. my enemy ^was a large pig who hod just 
ome to b^I, and objected to my occupation 
of his chamber. I’lie pig having been turned 
but, I lay down again, to be a second time 
awakened by a goat, who had also his objec- 
tions to my presence. The gout was strong, 
g,attd forced me to a contest which awakened 


and amused afterward*,^ 

we all stripp^ At Jbiuim Wore entering a , 


we all stripp^ At Jiiiuim Wore entering a , 
vapour-bath, were very muc^ aurprided at the 
black n&rks of the goat's horns upon my. ^ 
back and ribs. When I had turned out the , 
goat I locked the door, bolted it, and disposed ' 
myself for a good rest. In hj^f-an-hom, how- ^ 
ever, we were all of us awakened by an omi- ^ 
nous noise of underground thunder twice or . 
thiice repeated. Then the entire shed shcKljk 
desperately, and the large flat stones with 
which the shed was roofed were brought ra^ 
tiing down about our ears. With no worse 
hurt than a few bruises we escaped instanily 
from the building, and finished our sleep on 
the gniss of tl\e garden in which we had . 
supped. — It was only an earthquake. ^ 

MINE INN. 

“ Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn 
asked that portly, willy, but most immoi*aI 
and unprincipled knight who misused the 
king's press so — somethingably — in the matter 
of his cliai'ge of foot ; and, whilom, w^as so 
staunch a supporter of the Boar's Head 
Tavern, in Eastcheap. Many men have taken 
their ease in tlieir inn since the days of 
Sir John Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly. The 
meanest and the most famous have reposed in 
“mine inn and millions of reckonings have 
been paid, and millions of inn-frequenters 
take their ease now in that great, quiet 
hostelry, the Grave. 

To the contemplative man, and to the lover 
of social antiquities, the subject of inns is 
associated with the pleasantest, the kindliest, 
the most genial, and tlie most elevated 
humaiiities. Our interest in inns is as old as 
Cbrihtianity itself ; and, in one instance, our 
interest is mingled with awe and reverence 
and loving gratitude. The good Saiiiaritan 
took the wounded man ho an inn, and left there 
tw()))eiic« for his subsistence ; aiul, to leave 
sftcj cd for ^profane histoiy, were there not 
inns in ancient Greece and Rome ? Were not 
tlie remains of inns discovered in tlie exca- 
vations ot Pompeii 'i Can any of us forget 
Horace’s inn adventures in his jouniey to 
Bruudusium 1 In England, inns arc full of 
interest from the e;irliest ages. Tiie brightest 
landmarks of our literary history lie in inns. 
From the Tabai'il Inn in Southwark set forth 
that gallant company of (Janterbuiy Pilgrims, 
whom Chaucer mis rendered famous to all 
ages. The knight and the pardoner, the 
cook and the wile of Bath : we can see them 
now, ambling, jingliug, rustling in their quaint 
costume ; laughing an<l story-telling as tliev 
issue from the low poi*tal of the old Tabard,^ 
They shall not die, nor shall the pleasant 
noTemories of the Tabard and its fellow, 
inns fade away while we have eyes to 
scan and j>ens to transmit the eulogies of, 
Chaucer's glorious verse and of Stothard's 
pencil. 

The Boar's Head in JSaatiheap was. li, 
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j ti^Tdmy bUt h “tnmt hA^e inn Ukch^ 

} t^se, .At least Dame Quicltljr'* 6at beds 
>/ i 0 t did Aafi ^ John board and lodge^lbere ? 
;:\ Was^it not in tke darnels dolphin chamb^, 
hf a esa-coal fire, that the knight sat while 
^ tbe j, piacidsie landlady was dresHing hia 
’ wounded head, Ifoken by Prince for 
likiftmng his father, the King, to a singing 
! man at Windsor ? Was it not into that 
' dc^hiu chamber that entered unto Mrs. 

' Qmckly her gossip, the butcher’s wife, who 
cipiie to borrow a mess of vinegfir for her 
dish of prawns ; whereupon Sir J ohn did 
desire to eat some, and was told by his con- 
siderate hostess that they were ill for a green 
wound.? Did he not in that same chamber 
bid the flame fetch him forty shillincs ? How 
many score of times forty shillings find been 
berrawefl there, I wonder ? Was it not in 
a loom at the Boivr’s Head that Sir John de- 
parted his merry, disreputable life. There 
he picked .at the slieots, and babbled o’ green 
fields, and tlioi^j was but one way witli him, 
for his nose was as sharp as a pen. Heie 
I he died, rind 1 will wager that had even 
that stern chief justice (who was so liurd 
upon the knight for his excesses) read the 
' exquisite account our Sh.'ilv}^J)carc has left 
us of Falstalf’s dcjitli, the solemn rnr.gis- 
trate would have dropped one t(;ar to ^he 
memory of that Ifbmoroiis, iucorngiblt^, im- 
mortal old sinner. 

Fat Jack had his country as well as hw 
I town inns. In the Garter Inn, at Windsor, 

! the ‘jlorious intrigue of the “ Merry Wives ” 
j is chiefly conducted. Hither conics tfniiie 
I host of the Garter, and M.astor Jh’ook, 
jealous and niysterioiLs, and Bardolph with 
I his flaming iioi^e, tivinsiorined into a decorous 
1 drawer, fetfdiing in Sir John a cup of sack — 
* simple ? No, -witli eggs.” H ere wa.s that 
notable (piarrcd between Falstalf aiiJ his 
I acolytes, loucliing tlie stelcu fan and the 
I fifteen i)cn.':e the knight recei> 2 cl aa his 
I share, on the ground that he would not 
endanger his soid gratis. 1 doubt if Sir Jolin< 
ever paid his reckoning at tb(‘ Gjuder after 
hifi discoijiiiturf', and lie hiid begun to per- 
ceive that he had been ui.'ule an ass. 1 doubt 
very much imleed whether mine hoet, jolly 
and jcke-loving .as he was, ever had the face 
to present his little bill to the crest-fallen! 
knight. 

Jnna, as I have said, abound with literary 
and hi.storical land-marks. Hen Joiison’s last 
comedy wjis called the New Inn. The first 
Protc-stant bishop (so Catholics say) was 
consecrated at fui nm — ^the Nag’s Head, in 
^her Holborn or the Poultry, Tlie ruin of 
BSng Charles the First was coiisuminated in 
an inn. Old Hooker, the divine, coining to 
Lqndon to preach at Paul’s Cross, and aligliting 
very wet and weary at an inn mostly resorted 
■ to by clergymen, was so kindly received by 
an artful landlady ; so coddled and cockered 
/ up with possets and warm toasts, that, being 
a simple-mindifi, guileless man, he was easily 


iiiTeigled into monryiag ifaa Iftodtody's daugh^ 
ter, an^gnarant boor and a ahiow. ^£he poor 
man went to the altar like a witless dolt to 
the correction of the stocks : to Jais oovreo^ 
tion, indeed ; for his wife led him a dneadfill 
•1I&. One of his old pupils, a bishop’s ad% 
visiting him afterwards in hia connttry pav* 
sona^e, found him tending sheep with ono 
baud and holding a Greek folio in the etheri^ 
and even from this employment he was called 
by his virago wife to rocithe baby’s cradle; 1 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has a pleasant reminisoe&ee 
of poor Hooker’s married life in a scene in. 
Pelham. 

Sir Walter Scott is great ou inns at koma 
and abroad. Julian Peveril’s desp.i, tidies ore 
stolen from him at an mn : tlie fearful trif. 
bunaJ of the Vehmgericht hold their sittings 
in a^mie awful subterranean cave beneath a 
GeAnan iim. The first scene of Kenilwortli is 
laid at an inn : the most amusing scene in 
|Eob Roy takes place in^the Clachaii inn of 
Aberfoil. Then we Imve the road.side inn, 
where the author of Whverley, in a 'white top 
cimt and top boots appears so mysteriously, 
and consumes so many beefsteaks : we have 
the inn where Rob Roy, decently disguised ae 
Campbell, forces his company ou Morris; 
also, the inn for wdiich Dick Tinto painted 
the sign ; we have the inn of inns, which 
has immoitalised tlie Twee(l**ule village of 
Inneiieithen, where Meg Dods holds hei* 
hosteriai state, and bids defiance to com- 
mercial travellers. 1 might multiply insteneCa 
of the lustre wliich the Great Wizard has 
shed over inns, at home and abroad, until you 
and T were tired. 

Tliere is scarcely a great work b}*^ a great 
writer, but I find some pleasant mention of 
“ mine inn ” tlierein. To the Hercules Pillai^ 
Squire Western sent bis chaplain to fetch hie 
tebacco-box. At an inn dia dear old Parson, 
i^dains fall into one of the ufcost ilreailful of bis 
dilemmas. Don Quixote and inns are luaepa- 
rable : in an inn lie was drubbed ; in an inn 
►he was tossed in a blanket. Gil Bias received 
many lessons of practical philosopliy in inu£b 
In one did the syciqiliant piNiise him inordi- 
nately and devour Ids lish and Ids omelettes ; 
telling 1dm afterwards never to place con-* 
fidence in any one who told 1dm that he was 
the eighth -w^onder of the world. The fli^ 
provincial letter of Pascal was written to a 
friimd supposed to be lodging at an*inn. Tlie 
best ^'rench vaudeville 1 know (and from 
which our own Deaf as a Post is translated) 
is called L' Aubertje Plmie — ^The Full Inn. 
Sir John Siickliftg the poet died at an inn 
in France. His servant had robbed him and 
absconded, and bis master, hastily ]mili)ig on 
his boots to pursue him, drew a rusty iwfll iutel^ 
Ids foot ; tlie wound, from which ^norti tying, 
Sir John Suckling died. Ait an lim^it St. Gnier 
Titus Oates kat.olied some of Id.s subtlest 
plots and made some of his grandest Popish 
discoveries. The inn adventures of the 
Chevalier de Grammout will not readily be 
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finevotten. Beaumarchais, the famous author 
of the Mariaffe de Figaro^ was a]!t*est3d at 
an inn in Vienna by order of Maria Ther;68a. 
To step centuries back, it was also in a Vien- 
nese inn that our Bicliard the Lion-hearted 
was discovered and captured by his pertidious 
enemy, the Duke of Austria. The author of 
Mauon Lescaut died at an inn ; and in an inn 
(or at least a private hotel) in Bond Street 
died Laurence Sterne. It was his wish to die 
so, tended by the hafids of strangers, and his 
was accomplished to the letter. He had 
hin^elf in his works helj)ed to immortalise 
" mine inn.” At tho village inn lay sick to 
death Lieutenant Lefevre: there he was 
l^ded by his son ; from tliat inn, and truly, 
s^nch Corporal TVim declared that lie would 
never march again ; from that inii my Uncle 
Toby vowed that he should march. And 
the man who could write tlic story of Lefevre 
bould be a sensualist, and wish to die at an 
inU, untended and un<;a.red for by friends and 
relatives, and could, and did die so. 

** 111 tho worst limb's worst room ” — you 
know the rest — died the great, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. He had out- 
lived his fame, liis health, Ida fortune and his 
friends, and expired miserably at the house 
of a tenant at Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire. 
The deathless lines of Pope still place before 
us vividly tho wretched apartment, half hung 
with mats, the plaster walls, the flock bed 
repaired with straw, the tajie-tied curtains, 
the diamond George dangling from the bed 
where tawdry yellow vied with dirty red. 
Verily inns have their moralities ns well as 
their humours. While the glasses jingle, and 
toasts and healths are drunk, and the song 
circulates in the parlour, mortality is jmtiing 
on immortality above stairs, clay is retuni- 
ihg to clay', dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 
Georges and Garters, stars and ribbons, 
pomps and vanities, all sinking quietly into 
nothingness ; there is nothing but a dead man 
in number three, and the undertaker must be 
sent for, and business will be rather dull above 
and brisk below until the gentleman in number 
three is buried. Do you remember tliat curious 
story in one of Theodore Hook’s novels of 
dead young lady in the inn bedroom? 
There is a whole history of inn philoso]iby te 
that. We sing and rejoice : hot meals are 
brought in and out, and presently there drives 
up lo the" door a hearse, and something is 
brought d^vu the stairs — tlie same s^jiirs we 
have so often mounted to the club-room^, the 
« mourners hide their faces in their white 
Tbocket-handkerchiefs ; the mutes take their 
last drain of gin or porter ; the “ black job ’’ 
the crazy Lord I’ortsmouth used to call a 
^^J^neral) moves' slowly off ; the traveller who 

is iorne off on that journey from 
no traveller returns ; the windows are 
i- |Wn up, the shutters opened, number 
and is dusted and arninged for, peradven- 
/ wedding guests, and the inn resumes 


the current of ^s existence. Such ax« ions' 
and such is life. 

I ha^ been so prolix obout ikmons men - 
who have, by their lives ajtd ^ritiiifes, ism% ;? 
immortality upon inns that-^not forgetting I ! 
have as yet omitted to notice how many good 
writers of our own time has^e been eloquent ‘ 
upon inns — we are not, with impunity, to' 
forget the many excellent inns as excellently 
depicted in the novels of the author of ^ 
Pelham. There is a certain Slaughters, an 
inn for military gentlemen ; also a Bootia<4c 
Hotel ; also a vilhinous thieves* inn, where 
one Corporal Brock and an Irish gentleman 
have a difticiilty with Mrs. Catherine Hayes ; 
all of which imis ai*e artistically describe in 
the best style of inn lore by a certain author, 
wlio may as well be nameless here, inasmuch 
as everylK)dy knows him and his writings. 
And that famous scribe Washington Irving, 
lias he not discoursed delightfully of inns in 
Fhinders, to which bold dragoons resorted ; 
of inns in Bngland, notably at Stratford-ou- 
Avon ; and of a never-to-be-forgotten inn, in ‘ 
rainy weather, where there was a Stout 
Gentleman I Inns are not without their 
white days, their chronicles of royal and 
noble authors. "From Aimleiiis in the Golden 
Ass to the editor of the Times in his yester- 
day’s leatlcrs, the w'isest and most solemn 
big-wigs of literature Imve not thought 
iqns (for praise or blame) beneath their 
notice. 

It is not my intention in this present paper j 
to enter upon the subject of hotels ; the | 
younger yet aristocratic brotliei-s of inns, 
'Touching hotel life, hotel charges, and hotel 
character, I have, saving ydur excellencies* 
permission, acquired a cousidcTable amount 
of experience and iiiiormation ; but as the 
quarrel between travellers uii(l hosts is a 
very pretty (juarrel as it stands, I shall not 
meddle in it. Meantime I would commend 
lo you tl^e considerati(»n of inns. “Mine 
inn ” is rapidly becoming an institution of 
'tlie past ; it will soon be numbered among 
the things departed. The roadside inn, ana 
the coaching iiin, should have disappeared 
with ]K)st-chaises and fast stage coaches. 
They still linger on ; but they are da'^ly being 
pushed from their stools by Bailw\ay Hotdd, 
Terminus Tiiverns, and Locomotive Coliee- 
houses. They will soon liave to say with the 
Latin Accidence, ercwius — we were. 
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UNSPOTTED SNOW. 

Tytiioons, hurricanes, and tropical lieats, 
Inner Africa, Central America, China, Japan, 
and all such topics interest us ; but there are 
no tales of risk and enterjmse in which 
we English, men, women, and children, old 
and young, rich and poor, become interested 
so corapTetel}^, as in the tales that, come 
from the North Pole. We would rather h';ar 
of travellers among the snow flakes and ice 
floes than among cypress and myrtle ; and 
we have good reasons for our preference. 
Snow and ice are embleiiift of the deeds 
done in their clime, For three hundred years 
the Arctic seas have now been visited by 
Exiropean snilors ; their narratives suj)ply 
some of the finest modern instances of human 
energy and daring, bent on a noble undSr- 
taking, and associated constantly with kind- 
ness, generosity, and simjde piety. The 
histt)ry of Arctic enterprise is stain Ipss as 
the Arctic snows, dean to the core as an ice 
mountain. 

There is no other solid piece of human 
history so free from blot jus this long and 
continuous narrative ; tliis famous tale of 
Arctic navigation. It was first stimulated 
by a love of lucre ; there was faitli in Polar 
gold, and in a Polar passage to Cathay. But 
the men who were sent out to iPrve desires 
compfirativcly mean (nut mean in themselves, 
for commerce is a mighty teacher, in whose 
school it is ordained that we shall have our 
faculties matured), the men sent out for love 
of gain — when they came among those seas 
JUKI heard the crashing of the ice, and saw the 
icy mountains piled upon eacli other, and 
were brooded over by the Arctic night, and 
were amazed at wonders in the heavens, the 
mock suns and the flashings of aurora ; they — 
impressed with a new sense of human weak- 
ness, floating as they were on shells (small 
vessels of a hundred or two hundred tons) 
away from home and from all neighbourhood 
with other men — poured out their kindliness 
on one another, aided each other in endu- 
rance of all hardship, and in patient manful 
effort to surmount all difficulty. They too, 
admonished by the works and wondere which 
they saw, remembered Who watched over 
them in their distresses. A fterwards, when 
^6 dreams of gold and of a short way to 


the East had been dispelled, the enterprise 
of Arctic navigators was continued and 
directed by a liigher motive ; — a desini to in- 
crease human knowledge, to help forward our 
race by heightening and widening our sense 
o^ the Divine wisdom. Liustly, there has 
been added to this, a strong motive of human 
sjrmpathy ; and the energies of many countries 
(quarrelling among fUSmselves on other soil) 
have been (levoted heiA'tily and simultaneously 
to the peril of })enetrating unexplored parts, 
and of licarching all the most inaccessible 
regions of the Pole, for the survivoi’s, or 
at least the traces, of an expedition that has 
tli.sappeared among its snow'S. Thus men 
who are elsewhere enemies and rivals hold 
Arctic ground — wliich has been consecrated, 
by three centuries of heroism — to be sacred to 
the noblest spirit of humanity. Once, long 
ago, an Ttaliaii or a Spaniard did indeed pot 
lute all the associations proi)er to the place 
with a design of capturing the Esquimaux 
for slavery; ami there has been mutiny as far 
north as Davis Straits — never further to the 
north we think — and even that mutiny re- 
sulted ill an act of lieroism. 

While, cverywliere else, intercourse with 
ships has demoralised, more or less, un- 
tutored tribes dwelling on sea coa.sts, the 
Esfpumanx tliat sec only our northern navi- 
gators liave learnt no new crimes. They 
aiv a quiet amiable race ; on amiable 
terms with visitors whose manners ai'e in- 
variably kiml. When tlicy sec many new 
and attractive things lying about strange 
boats that come on rare occasions, they arei 
not strong enough to resist always the desire 
to possess some of them ; but a good-hu- 
moured watch is kept upon their Augers, 
their attempts at theft are frustJrated in a 
pleasant way, but not resented. The only 
blood*Shed by our Europeans at the Pole has 
been the blood of animals, honestly killed to , 
supply a real and pressing Wiuit of fresh pro- 
visions. Men from among us who have died 
there, have all died in the performance of an 
artluouB dut}^, have died a (Jeath of Iftroes^ 
upon which the mind dwells wWi a more 
tranquil satisfaction than upon the death met 
by a lower class of heroes on thebattlo field. 
They have left their memories to be preserved 
ill records that will stir men’s hearts in gene- 
ration after generation, and from which the 
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lnu&blest sailor’s name will never be ex- ao thoroughly as^ciated with them, talk of 
puuged. ' * Lieutenant Bellot at their firesides ; and are 

Yet although we bear in mind the deeiring to express their sympathy in stone ; 
mournful tale of Willoughby and his com- .although stone has ceased for many years 
]panioii8, or credit our worst fears as to the to be more durable than words. We add 
fate of our own companions and friends who the stone, however, to the words, because we 
■ disappeared with Fi’auklin, there have not cannot give expression too i^mphatically to 
fallen in the fight for knowledge at the Pole our belief that men of all races are one flesh 
during three centuries as many men as are in the Arctic Seas ; nor should we be sorry to 
shot down in the fir^ five minutes of some suggest by the same act that beyond the 
famous battle ; the whole battle being but Arctic circle they need not be disunited, 
a fragment of some war bred of a mean In a former volume of tliis Journ^ we 
cause, of petty misconstructions, or the bully- gave a faint outline of the history of Arctic 
ing perhaps of a big potentate w'ho cannot exploration.* We wish nowto Ulusirate what 
keep his temper under fit control. Under has been said of the spirit of the Arctic 
heats of Africa, or under the frosts of navigatoi’s ; and, to do that, we will indicate 
either Pole, or in encountering for the gain a few characteristic points belonging to the 
of knowledge any risk of life that can be run first and the last published accounts of • 
^tween the Poles, it is most probable th;^, Arctic wintering. 

in a thousand years, there have not perished The first was the story of a voyage by 
BO many investigators’ of the ways of nature, the north-cast in search of a passage to 
M there die yearly mcn^. omcii, and children Cathay ; during which tlie Dulcliiniui Barents 
in one country only, killed by diaea>es that and ttis associates, two hundred and fifty- 
are bred of ignorance, or of that worst evil, seven years ago, wintered upon tlie northern 
inatieutioii to results of knowledge. * shores of Nova Zembla. The la.st is the 

We do not therefore account as rashness account of tlie voyage of the British sailors, 
Uie firm resolution of the northern navigator Commander M‘Clure and lii.s men, in search 
which enables him to struggle forward of Sir John li^ranklin narrated in des- 
througli all perils and to ilie, if he must, in patches recently nin.de jmblic ; a voyage 
tlie execution of his duty. Even in those which has resulted in the <liscovery oi the 
^as, the boldness that takes active mariners long-souglit north-west passage. Barents 
into the way of peril, teaches them how to and his parly were obliged linall}" to escape 
escape from dangers that would overwhelm from their winter quarters by abandoning 
a oowai'd. More lives are saved than lost by their vessel ; and, in the case ‘ of Captain 
exercise of proper courage. McClure, also, it is cxtrenn^ly doubtful 

From firat to last the Arctic search has boon whether he and his .shij) will not finally be 
a work oi dauntless perseverance, lo which lefi wdiere we last heard ol* them, lio})elessly 
many nations have contributed men always frozen in. Tlie account of thi 5 Dutch voyage 
resolute and never rash. Drawing back was publishcfl at the time by one of the men 
i'rom foolJiai'<lines,s, they have carried energy engaged in it, Gerrit de Yeer, and was shortly 
nad deteriuiuatioji always to their utmost ;ifterHard.s translated into English. It has 
limits. For resolution of that kind the poet been re-published lately with the other voyages 
finds his emblem iji the northern icc and of Barents^; and foi’ins one of the most agree- 


snow, when he Lauds men 

“ In fixed resolves bj misoii justilic^d, 

'Hiat to their object oUmve like sleet, 

VVbiteniiig a pine-tree’s nortlieni side, 

When fields are naked far and wide, 
t. And withered leaves, from earth’s cold breast, 
Up'OiiUghliu whirlwinds nowhere can find rest.*’ 


able of th(^ volumes issued by the Hakluyt 
Society. The account of the English voyage 
has latel}’ occupied our new.spaper.s. 

The 33utch account w^as illustrated with 
pictures not quite so highly finislied as those 
brought home by exidorers of th(‘ present 
day. The first pictiue that relates to their 
wintering voyage characterises, in one respect, 
the feelings of the Dutchmen verj^ well ; there 


The first party of EuiKipeaus who endured the feelings of the Dutchmen verj" well ; there 
an Arctic Yinter^ and whose exjieriences are ijj character even in its title : A Wonder in 
recorded, were the Dutchmen who had Barents the Heavens, and how we caught a Bear, 
their pilot, llie last accounts from iwnong The wonder is a vision of three suns; each 
ice are ol Englishmen and of a French- represented with a face and surrounded with 
^oan, Lieutenant Bellot, who worked with the usual appearances attendant upon a par- 
^cm; a young man of a true Arctic character helion. The Dutchmen, however, in two 
full of genius, enterprise and spirit, very boats are attending chiefly to the bear, uot 
4|^ve very gentle, warmly devoted to the only a wonder but a danger in their eyes ; a 
pursuit OI ^uence, ta man who deemed no fit former picture having shown how, as stated 
oompaiuoii to be to^ liim a foreigner. He iu their own label, A frightful, cruel, big 
permea among the ice and was mourned as bear tai’e in pieces two of our companions.” 
a urotber by his English comrades. The On the fifth of June the Dutchmen saw the 
Mople at home also, connecting in their first ice floating towards them, which they 
hearts the Arctic Begions with those pure 

and nqble thoughts about humanity that are * • Voi. iii., page oe. 
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^rendered at, ^at the iiret thinking that it 
bad bk'n white awannes, for,” says the teller 
the stoiy, " one of our men walking cm 
deck, on a snddaine began to cry out with a 
loude voyoe, and sayd that hee sawe white 
, swans : which wee that were below hearing, 
presently came lap, and perceived that it was 
ice that came driving from the great heape. 
showing like awannes, it being then about 
evening.” After further voyaging through 
perils and ach'entures, Gerrit de Veer tells 
us : “ We at last sawe that we could not get 
out of the ice, but rather became faster, and 
could not loose our ship as at oilier times we 
had done, as also that it began to bo winter ; 
we tooke counsell together wdiat we were 
best to doe according to the time, that vre 
might winter there and attend such ads'eiiture 
as God would send ns ; and, aftei* we IumI 
debated upon the matter, to keepe and defend 
ourselves both from the cold and the wild 
beasts, we determined to build ?i house upon 
the land, to keep us therein as well *as we 
could, and so to commit ourselves unto the 
tuition of God. And to that end we went 
further into the land, to find out the ton- 
cutest place in our o])iiiions to raise our 
jioiise u])on, and yet we had not much stuffe 
to make it wilhall, in regard that there grew 
no trees nor any other thing in that eotintry 
convcnifjiit to build it witball. But we 
leavifig no occasion unsought *’ — among Ahe 
good thoughts pertaining to t he Arctic regions 
we should have said thnt it is a ]dace in 
wliicb no idleness is known — ‘*we leaving no 
occasion unsought, as our men went abroad 
to view the country and to see what good 
fortune might happen unto us, at last we 
found an unexpected comfort in our need, 
which was that we found certaine ir(‘e8, rooti^ 
and all (as our three companions bad said 
before), which had bin driven upon the 
slioare, either from Tartaria, hlJtiscovia^ or 
elsewhere, for there was none i^>wing upon 
that land, wherewnth (as if God had pur- 
posely sent tlieiu unto ns) we W’cre much 
comforted, lieiiig in good hope that God 
would show us some further favtmr ; for that 
wood served us not only to build our bouse, 
but also to burne and serA^e us all the wdiiter 
long ; otherwise without a doubt w e hud died 
there miserably with 'extreaiiie cold,” 

The simple piety of sjieech, the quiet sub- 
mission to a great and unexpected hardship 
noticeable in this passage runs tbrongh the 
whole Dutch narrative, and through the whole 
Arctic literature. It is as evident now, in 
the straightforward despatches of Cajitaiii 
M‘CJure written the other day, as it avjis in 
the Dutch seaman's narrative written two 
hundred and fifty years ago. It docs not 
court attention : it is never obtrusive, be- 
cause it is always true. 

“ It grieved us much,” said the Dutchmen, 
‘Ho lye there all that cold winter, which 
knew would fall out to be extreame bitter; 
but, being bereaved of iUl hope, we were 


coR^lIed to make neoessifio ft vertue, and 
witif patience to attend what issue God 
would send us. The 26 tih of Setj^mber we 
had a west wind and an open sea, but our 
ship lay fast, wherewith we' were not a 
little greeved ; but it was God’s will, which 
we most patiently bare, and we began to 
make up our house.” It became presently so 
cold that if in building that same bouse (the 
carpenter was dead) o#e of them put a naQ 
into his mouth, it froze upon his lips and 
brought aw’ay with it the skin and blood. 
The ship had been lifted by tlie pressure of 
the ice above the sea leA»^el, and rested on the 
top of a huge grounded ice hill. Again and 
ngaii) the sea became open all about it ; but 
tlic Dutchmen's ship was not to he got off. 
Working between the liouse and ship imd in 
gl'cat dread of bears, that, were numerous mid 
bold, the ice-bound men bore their lot without 
repining. Winter set in. “The 8tli of Octo- 
l)er. All the night bt'ibfe it blew so hard and 
the same day also, <ind snowed so fast that 
we sliould have smothered if we had gone out 
into llieairc ; and, to speake truth, it had not 
beene possiblt^ for any man to have gone one 
ship’s length, though Ids life liad laine thereon ; 
for it was not jiossible for us to go out of the 
house or ship.” The men in the shij) (where 
they had fi*w clothes) it should be said lay 
under hatcht'S, and tlie men in the btiusc with 
outlets closed swallowing the smoke of their 
wood Gres, which “sore tormented” them. 
They knew not how else to save their lives. 
Having sea-coal witli them they, on one occa- 
sion, lighted a huge coal fire in the centre of 
their closed hut ; and, wliile they enjoyed the 
warmth, were being gradually suffocated by 
the jiroducts of couibustion. The vapours 
from the lire had nearly made an end of them ; 
when one tottered across to throw open the 
door. They dreiulod coals for a long lime 
thereafter. Then there Avas a sick comrade 
dragged by eight of them from the ship to 
the houHt‘ u]>on a sledge, and disposed upon a 
bed near t-lie central lii’c. 'J'lie others slept 
on shelves that they lia<l built for tliemselvea 
round the Avail. They had also a Dutch clock 
as Avell as a great sand glass, ruuidng twelvf 
hours, and then; Avas u lamp suspended from 
the roof. TJcductioii of food soon became 
ineAT table ; one article after another falling 
short. On the eighth of November, it is said, 
“ we sliared our bread among us, each man 
havjftg four ])outuI and ten ounces for his 
alloAvance in eight dales ; so that then we 
Avere eight days eating a barrell of bread, ^ 
whereas before we ate it up ill five or six 
daies.” Four days afterwards, “ we began tc 
share our Avine, every man hjid two glasses ^ 
day ; but commonly our drink* was water, 
which we molt out of the snow.” On the 
twenty-second of Novemlier, “ w^had but se- 
veiiteeue cheeses, whereof one we ate amongst 
UR, and the rest were devided to every mm 
one for his portion, wliich he might eate 
when he list.” Two days afterwards, illnm 
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- V^ommg: more ^jeneral, four of thoiu' went 
into a batti. ‘‘When wo came out our 'baif>er 
‘ gave us n pur^tiou, which did us much 
good.*’ Food falling shorter still, “ we made 
springes to get foxes ; for it stood us upon 
to doe it, because they served us for meat, 
as if God had sent them purposely for us, 
li>r wee had uot much meato.” The foxes 
then were eaten thankfully by these good 
Arctic travellers, and of their skins caps 
were made “ to keepe them warme from the 
extreame cold.” 

Oil the third of December they lay snowed- 
in within their but, suffering sore cold because 
they dared not make much lire ; so great was 
the torment of the smoke. In a small fire 
they heated stones to put against their feet ; 
and lay, with the 'walls of their hut, and even 
tho sides of the cots in which they slept 
covered two fingers tliick with ice. As they 
lay thus, tliey heard upon that day a liuge noise 
made in the sea by tlifi fci'i1?sting and cracking 
of great ice liills, fathoms <tliick. Tlien followed 
an easterly wind with “ extreame cold, 
almost not to be iiidnred ; whereupon',” says 
the narrator, “ we lookt pitifully one upon tlie 
other, being in great feare that if the ex- 
tremity of the cold grew to be more and 
more we should all die there with cold ; for 
that what fire soever we made w^ould not 
warm us.” Then followed the experiment 
with sea coals, and days afterwards “ although 
some of us were of opinion that w’e should 
lay more coles upon the tire to warme us, and 
that we should let the (jhimney stand open, 
yet we durst noc do it, fearing the like danger 
we had escaped.” On the sixteenth of i)e- 
cember all the store of w ood was burnt ; and 
whatever more they used had to be dug out 
by the sailors from beneath the snows by 
which they were siirrounded. Then they 
liegan to comfort pach other with hopes of 
tho returning sun ; although, by the twenty- 
seventh of December, the cold liad increased so 
much, that neitlier lire nor coverings could 
warm them. They lay with hot stones, not 
only at their feet but on their bodies ; yet 
they froze at their backs while their shins 
were burning ; and, as they sat within their 
hut “were al as wliite as the country-men 
use to be when they come in at the gates of 
the towne in Holland with their sleads, and 
have gone all night.” One of their constant 
occupations was to mend the holes eacli man 
was perpetually burning in his stocking^. ^ 

While thus boiftid to the house, the pro- 
visions of these men had to be eked out by 
still further reduction of allowances ; and the 
wood failing when it was impossible to go 
t^rosMor more, ^ they cut up for fire-wood their ^ 
chopping bl«ck,‘and all the superfluous wood- 
work they could chip away from the walls and 
rafters of tft'eir dwelling. On the fourth of 
January, being still locked in by frost, 
they thrust a pole out at their chimney with 
a little flag on it, to see wliicli way the wind 
" blew. Their flag froze instantly and became 


as hard as wood so that it did not stir 
with the wind, and they only learnt by it 
that the (:old outside was excessive. But 
their spirit was not broken. In that house of 
theirs they kept stout hearts, as is easily seen 
by passages like the following, which end tho 
record of the fifth of Januaryl “And when 
we had taken paines al day, we remembered 
ourselves that it was Twclf Even ; and then 
we prayed our maistcr that we might be merry 
tluit night, and said that we were content to 
spend some of the wine that night which we had 
spared, and whieli was our share ” (one glf^s) 
“ every second day, and whereof for certaiue 
dales we had not druuke ; and so that night 
we made merry and drew for king. And 
therewith we had two pound of meale whereof 
■we made pancakes withoyle, and every man had 
a white biscuit wliich we sopt in the wine. And 
so aujjposing th.at we were in our owne country 
and amongst our friends, it comforted us well 
its if we liad made a great banket in oui* 
owne house. And we .also made tickets, and 
our gunner was king of Nova Zembla, whiclx 
is at least eight Jiundrcd miles long, and 
lyeth betweene two seas.’’ 

Other and greater sufl’erings were yet to 
be endured, and were ^ndur<'d without a 
murmur ; great eftbrts were to be made, and 
were made. ]kironts himself did not return 
home alive ; but tin* survivors of the cx- 
pedH.ioii, in two little open boats built by 
themselves in the dominions of the gunnej’, 
did at last cross tlie seas that parted them 
from home — a voyage of almost two thousand 
English miles. 

From the first turn now to the last 
winleroj’S at tlie Pole ; men jilaet'd in equal 
peril, having inde(‘il a stronger ship and all 
tlie resources of our modern art and science 
spent on their behalf ; but placed in conditiiina 
of even iiioze imminent peril, and ]) 0 ssesaing 
less reason than tho Dutchmen h.'ul to hope 
for csciipe. We iiole down first a little 
])ieturc illustrative of tho kind of intercourse 
that is established between Arctic voyagers, 
and the f(‘w natives of those regions with 
whom they are brought into communication. 
“Many were dancing with our men; and so 
mutually hafipy were all parties, that it was 
near .six o'clock before* I could get them to 
leave tho shiji ; indeed, had not the intcr- 
jireter told them that we wa've going towards 
the jiack, and would not again come near 
their tents, I very much question if we should 
have got them away without compulsion. 
We understood from them that the main 
pack is pcrmaiioiit, never leaving the shore 
above twelve or fourteen miles. They desig- 
nate it ‘the land of the White Bear,’ as it 
abounds with these animals ; which they 
appeared rather to dread ; as, when we stood 
towards the pack in the forenoon, they en- 
treated not to be left there, for tlicy were 
fearful of the bears now that so many ox 
their women were with them. One mother' 
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mentioned that she had h A* little child canned 
away .by one of them a short time previous, 
while playing on the shore a littfe distance 
from her. The poor creature shed tears on 
relating the catastrophe. At parting, several 

E i'esents were bestowed upon them, which 
ad the effect <lf eliciting promises of friend- 
ship for us or for any oi' our white brcthi*en 
who might come on their coast.” 

Of the great perils encountered by Captain 
]VI*Clure’8 ship the Investigator^ before it was 
locked up for two years in its winter quarters, 
and of the huge power of the ice, one or two 
little illustrations mu.st be given. Once, after 
a large floe had raised the vessel six feet, ano- 
tlnjr floe caught the mass of ice to which it 
was attached, under fUi overhanging ledge, 
and shouldered it up to a lieight of thirty feet. 
An it rose above the foreyard, all the men 
looked up in dread suspense ; knowing that, if 
it should bo turiKHl completely over, the whole 
shij) with those on boai-d woultl iiistfljitly be 
crushed beneath it. “This suspense,” 'ays 
Captain M'Clure, “ wai but fora fVnv minutes, 
as the floe rent, carrying away with it a la^^gc 
piece from tl»e foundation ot our as3dum ; 
when it gave several leaW'ul rolls and re- 
sumed its former i)osilioii ; but, no longer 
capable of resisting t-lui ))ressuro, it was 
hnvrietl onward with the <1 rifting Inass.” 
^\gain, on the same dav’, tlie slop, attached to 
ft l.irg(‘ mass of i'‘e, was driving down ^pon 
a flue, and grounded in nine fathoms. If .she 
struck such a floe, she would be g^romid as 
between millstones betw'eeii it apd licr 
own attendant flo(*-piec(!. "J'o turn asi<h*, w'lis 
to be wrecked upon the bea(^h. The guniu'r’s 
mate was sent forward lo(lestr(»\' the obstacle 
by blasting. “ lb* (‘oiild not, however,” writes 
Caj>tain ]Vi‘C.1ure, find a. siillichmt s])ace of 
water to sink tlm charge ; but, remarking a 
large cavity upon tke sea face of the floe, he 
fixed it there, which so far succ*a*ded that it 
slightly fractured it in tliree i)Jl!fces, which at 
the moment W'as scarcel.v olKservalile from the 
hea,vy ])r 'smre it was sustaining. Those on 
board, tlu-i’efore, did not "^ee that it tva-s 
broken. T»y this time t lie vess(d was ^\ithin 
a. few Itu’t of it, .and every one was on deck in 
anxious suspense, awaiting wdiat was ap- 
i)arcntly tlio crisis of oe.v fate. Most fortu- 
nately the stcriipost took it so fairly that the 
pressure waa fore and aft, bringing the whole 
strength of the ship to b(‘ar. A iicaA'^y grind 
which shook every mast, and caused beams 
and decks to complain as she trembled to the 
violence of the shock, plainly indicated that 
the struggle would be but of short duration. 
At this moment the stream-cable w'as carried 
away, several anchors ilrcw ; tliiiikiug 
that we had now sufficiently risked the vessel, 
orders were given to let go all the warps, and 
with that ortler I had made up my mind tliat 
in a few minutes she wmukl be on tlie be.ach ; * 
but, as it was sloping, conceived she might 
still prove an asylum for the winter, and 
possibly be again got afloat ; while, should 


she be^emshed between these large grounded 
pieces, she must inevitably go down in ten 
fathoms, which would be certain destruction 
to all ; but before the orders could be obeyed,' 
a merciful Providence interposed, causing the 
ice, which had been previously weakened, to 
separate into three pieces, and it floated on- 
ward with the mass, our stern still slightly 
jammed against but now protected by it.” 
No wonder that amoi'fr daily experiences of 
this character, men have their littleness 
crushed out of them. 

Commander M‘Clure and his men found 
shelter from many perils in a harbour which 
they called by a good Arctic name, the Bay 
of Mercy, close by the passage into Jiarrdw’s 
Straits; the existence of whicli solved the pro- 
blem of the north-west pjissage. Thp,rc, in 
legions never before visited by civiliseii man, 
they were frozen in. They arrived there on 
the twpiity-ibiirih of Scptendier, eigldeen hun- 
<lred and ^ifty-on?^‘'^appil,v the land about 
them was rcinarkjlbly well supplied with 
gaim*. It soomf^d lo form the retired meetiiig- 
jdaeo .*tnd feeding-ground of niain^ animals. 

When Biimnier should have come to set 
thorn at liberty, the ice was still firm. About 
the middle of June “ flocks of wdld fowl,” says 
(.‘a]>tain MT’lure, “consisting of swans, geese, 
and all descriptions of clucks, beg.MU toai’i’ive*; 
but, finding no water, merely took a flight 
round the norlh-wcst extreme of the land 
and returned to the southward, from v/hich 
it would appear that the season is late ; 
indeed, the land is as much covered with 
snow as in the depth of winter.” Ro WTote 
tlie ice-bound captain while the cold summor 
pa.ssod by tliem, and the crow wcii’o employed 
<lail3" on tlio hills gathering soiTel ; wliicU 
they all relished much, and ate with vinegar, 
as a jiroteetiun ags dust. scurvy. 

Ill the autninn of tliat yjsar Captain M'Clure, 
having arranged to semi liome the weakly by 
bo.at in the succeeding siiring, prepared ibr a 
jirolonged detention. Altliough,” he writes, 
“wchacl already been twidve months uj ion two- 
thirds allowance, it was necessary to make pre- 
parations for meeting eighteen months more 
— a very severe dejirivation and constitutioiw-l 
test, but one ” says quietly the true Arctic 
seaman, “whicli the service we were employed 
upon called for ; the vessel being as sound as 
the day she entered the ice. It would there- 
fore bo discreditable to desert her in eighteen 
huiWrecI and fifty-three, wlien a favourable 
season would run lier through the straits and 
admit of reaching England in safety.” No ^ 
favourable season came. On the anniversary 
of the ship’s entering the Bixy of Mercy— 
which she did with the theryiometer ut thizjty- 
three and not a particle of ice upon the 
water — there stood the thermometer at two, 
and the whole place was froSeii up, with 
every indication of a veiy severe winter. 

The wintfer proved indeed to be the severest . 
ever encountered by our sailors in the frozen ■ 
regions. In January the average hei^t or , 
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‘ tfce thermometer was seventy-six degrees 
. btdow freezing point ; and one day it fe^to 
an almost iucredibJe extent — ninetynaeven de- 
lifTees below freezing point; averagin'^ ninety- 
Ajur on the whole four-and-twenty hours. 
Kevcitlieless the crew worked manfully, 
travelled about on search parties, hunted for 
game, and remained, on the whole, in remark- 
ably good health. I can attribute our excel- 
lent ^utai*y state,” 0^‘ptaija McClure wrote, 
*'to the causes previously alluded to in this 
naiTative,” (namely the coumge and cheer- 
fulness of the men, the cares of the surgeon, 
the excellent quality of the stoi'es on board, 
and the g'ood ventilation of the ship) “ in con- 
junction with a bountiful supjdy of game 
which a merciful Providence has aided us 
with, and has so materially added to our 
otherwise scanty rations.” In other dost 
patches the commander is to be found pro 
viding manfully for tlie chance of bis own 
destruction, and warriiii'flJt^iicr ships who may 
bo sent out to look for him by what signs they 
are to conclude that he and liis companions 
are lost, anti in what directions they Jire 
not to imperil other crews in looking for 
him. 

Enough has been qiiott'd to suggest how 
close is the identity of Hi)irit manifested by 
each Arctic navigator, fj’om the tirst down 
to the last ; but, as wo parted from the 
IJutchmen when they were fancying them- 
selves at home again over the Iwelflli Night 
spoi’ts, wc will part as i>lcasautly with our 
own countrymen, by help of one more illu.s- 
trative passage. The supply of game kejn up 
during the winter,” Captain M’Oliirc wrote in 
Ixis ice prison after Ciirisliiias last, “has ena- 
bled a fresh meal to be issued twice weekly, 
and the usual (diristmas festivities to iklss oil 
with the greatest cheerfulness. As it was to 
Iw our last, the ci;ew were dotei'mined to 
make it memorable, and their exertions were 
completely successful. Kaeh mess was gaily 
illuminated and decorated with original paint- 
ings by our lower deck artists, exhibiting the 
ship in her perihjus positions iluring tlic 
transit of the Polar Sea, and divers other 
subjects. But the grand features of the day 
were the enormous plum-puddiugs, .some 
wtugliing twenty-six ijouikIs ; haunches of 
Tenison ; hares roasted; and soup made of 
the same, with ptarmigan and sea-pies. Such 
dainties in such profusion 1 should imagine 
never l>cfore graced a ship’s lower deck y'auy 
stranger to have vntnessed this scene could 
But faintly imagine that he saw a dvw which 
had passed upwards of two years* in these 
dreary regions, and three entirely on tlieir 
resn^Cja, enjoying such excellent health ; 
30 joytf^ s1Wliap]>y, indeed such a mirthful 
iisseiwage, under any circuinstiiuccs, would 
be laiibwt gratilying to any officer ; but in this 
It^’l^ASituatiou 1 could not but feel deeply 
Uraressed, as I contemplated tife g:iy and 
^^•nteous sight, with the many ami great 
Ifeercies which a kind and beneficent Provi- 


dence had extended towards ns, to whom 
alone are due the heartfelt praises aiyl thanks- 
^vings of all for the ^reat bLesflnga which we 
nave hitherto experienced in positiozis the 
most desolate which can be conceived.” 

Unfading be the laurels of otur northern 
navigators thus won by exejf^ise of all the 
finest qualities of manhood ! Let us be glad, 
too, that we have one unspotted place upon 
this globe of ours ; a I’ole that, as it fetches 
truth out of a needle, so surely also gets all 
that is right-hetaded and right-hearted from 
the sailor whom the needle guides. 


TWO COUSINS. 

“ Hr didn’t care much about it,” he said ; 
“ they might marry him, if they liked, and to 
whom they liked, provided he was not cx- 
l»ected to make love. Give him his hookah, 
and a volume of Shelley, and really, wife or 
no wife, it was almost the same thing to him. 
By the bye, one thing he must stipulate for— 
that she should not liuut nor talk slang.” 

This Lauuendot (Ummley said, yawning — 
although it was only twelve o’clock, yet it w.is 
ten before ho came down to breakfast — and, 
sauntering fr*om the drawing-room through 
the op^jii window on to the lawn, he stretched 
himself under the shadow of the chestnut-trees 
to dream vague })oenis :dl the day after ; a 
mode of existence that seemed to him to fulfil 
the sacred destiny of his being. 

Lauiicelot (''humley was a spoilt child. A 
spodt child full of noble thoughts and ge- 
nerous irnimlsc‘3 tarnished by piosperity, and 
choked for w'ant of stimulants to exertion : 
he was also vain i'or want of wholesome op- 
position. Provided people left Jiim alone, they 
might tlo as they likod, he used to s;iy. 
Let them not disturb books, nor cut 
dow'n the chestnut-trees on the lawn, nor 
break his pif.'is, nor talk loud, nor make a 
noise ; and he w^as perfectly satisfied. His 
iinlitfiTencc and iiidoleuce drove his luo- 
tlicr to despair. She tried to tempt him to 
oxertiuu by daz/.ling visions of distinction. 
But Launcelot prided himself on his want of 
ambition, and vowed he would not accept a 
dukedom if ollereil to him : it would be such 
a bore ! I lis mother h.nl indeed done her 
best to ruin him by unmitigated iudolgence ; 
anti now she w'rung her hands at her own 
work. But, as something must be done, she 
bethought herself of a marriage, which, 
woman-like, slie fancied would cure every- 
thing — indolentjp, vanity, selfishness. 

Mrs. Cbumley bethought her of a marriage 
— but with whom 'i 

There were in Ltmdon two Clmmley cousins, 
Ella Limple and little Violet Tudor. These 
two young ladies were great friends after the 
fashioti of young ladies generally. They hatl 
mysterious confidences together, and wrote 
wonderful letters. Ella Limple, being of pa- 
thetic and sentimental temperament, talked 
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of sorrow and sadness, and%said there was no 
more happiness for her on earth, there being 
something she could never forget k though 
nobody Knew what. Violet Tudor, her 
bosom friend, laughed at all seiitinient, and 
expressed a shy contempt for lovers. She 
vowed also thigt she would never marry a 
less 'man than a lion king or a general who 
had seen severe service and been wounded 
badly ; and then she did not know— perhaps 
she might. For Violet rode blood horses, 
and once ])rononnced an Indian officer a 
“ muff,” l)ecauBe he had never, seen a tiger 
hunt. An expression that caused that gentle- 
man to blush ami to feel that kind of anger 
which is, among his own sex, usually assuaged 
in a duel. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that Mrs. 
Ohuiulev did not place Miss Violet Tudor 
very high in lier scale of fenuniiie graces ; 
although she certainly did not know one luilf 
(d that curly -headed gi]»«y’s escapmles. Ooii- 
sequcntly she was passed over at Ella 

was, on the contrary, all that Mrs. Chumley 
wished ; young, ]»reUy, mild, njuuigeable ; w itli 
goM, a stjiinless pedigree, ami unexceptionable 
manners. What more cquld any mother 
demand for her son ? Mrs (.Jhumli'y sent 
by that day’s post an aflectionatc invitation 
asking Fllato pas.s a week with ]uT,»iuuch 
1o Ella's surprise ami pleasure. For cousin 
Laiincclut had long been a kind of In^-oic 
myth in that young lady ’s imagination ; ami 
she wuis glad to be asked to meet him. 
“Tliough dearest Vi know^s that no thing 
could mak(3 me forget poor di^ar He*nrv', all 
alone in those terrible East Indies!” she 
mentioned in tlie letter which coniTunhicatetl 
the ci re ii MI stance to her bosom friend. Out 
of curiosity then she accepted the invitation; 
and, in less than a week’s time, slie fouml 
hersol f.at High A alcove, with all her iirettiesL 
di'csaes and her Jastnew bonnet. • 

Ella.’s correspondence with J^iolet Tudor 
increased overwhelmingly tluring the visit. 
The cjirly Ictttn-a were gay, for her ; but soon 
tiiey deepemnl into a nameless melancholy ; 
ami were- rife with niy.sterious liinls. Uc- 
ca.sionallj> there burst forth in them the most 
terrific sclf-accuainga that English words could 
frame. If she had become the head of a so- 


deserving of the fate of Imogen iu that 
dreedfrfl ballad. Poor dear Henry I 

“ Violet, love, I am engaged to my cousin 
Launeelot. 

My aunt made me the offer so supplica- 
tingl}", and Launeelot said so sweetly ; * I 
think you wdll make me a very nice wife. Miss 
Liraple,* that I efiuld not resist. Besides^ 
cousin Launeelot is very handsome ; and that 
goe.s a great way Yoj^ know I always found 
fault with poor dear Henry’s Bgure ; hft 
was inclineil to be too stout. Launcelot’a 
figure is perfect, lie is tall — .six feet I should 
think — ami with the must graceful manners 
cssible. lie is like a picture — has very 
right brown hair, all in thick curlaj aiot 
short and close like poor dear Henry’s. He 
wears them very long, like the ])orLraits of 
^a])hael. Henry’s hair, i>oor darling, watt 
incline<l to be red. His eyes are large and 
dark grey, with such a beautiful expression of 
melancholy iu Chum#* They are poems iu 
themselves, Violet. JvTow Henry’s, you know, 
were liazcl ; ami hazel eyes are unpleasant 
— they* arc so quick and tieiy. I like such 
eyes as Launcelot’s — melancholy, poetic eyes, 
that seem to feel and tliink as well as to sec. 
Hazel eyes only see. Don’t you know the 
difference I JI»i is very quiet, lies all day 
under the trees smoking out of the most 
exquisite hookah, and reading Bhelley. I dote- 
on Shelley, and hate Shakespeare. How fond 
Henry was of Shakespeare !-^that wearisome 
llaniiet! And now her owm Ella is going 
to beg and jn ay of her dearest Violet to come 
lierc avS soon as possible. T enclose a note 
from Aunt (’ll urn ley, fiskingyou ; ami, darling 
Vi, I will never forgive you if you don’t come 
directly. For no lover iu the world could ever 
separate moMVom my own Violet. If you clon’t 
come 1 shall think you. are angry with me 
for niY bad conduct to poor Henry ; and in- 
deed I feel how guilty T am. I had such a 
terrible dream of him last night. I thought 
he looked so pale and reproachful. Just like 
his favourite Hamlet. Hood bye. I can’t 
wiiie jinotlier word ; for aunt w^ants me to 
go with her to the village. Do come, dearest 
Violet, and come immediately.” 

This letter delighted Ella’s friend. Sbe 
liad never liked the flirtation with Comet 


I'iety of eoiiKTS, or the high priestess of a 
heresy, she could not have used stronger ex- 
ju’essions of guilt. Violet w’as frighteiieil at 
first ; but she remembered that it wfis ElLi’s 
Imbit to imlulge in all sorts of exaggerated 
self- accusations. A t last came a letter, which 
unveiled the mystery ; reducing the terrible 
sphyux wdiich devoured men’s bones to a 
lame dog tliat stole his neighbour’s cream — 
the usual ending of most young ladies’ mys- 
teries. “I do not know what my dearest Violet 
will think of her Ella — but if it is to be the 
death-blow of that lon^ and tender love which 
lias supported luy sad heart through so many 
bitter trials, I must tell her the truth. 
Violet, I have broken my vows, and am! 


j Henry Dam])ier ; wbicli she had thought 
I very silly iunl senlimeutal ; while this seemed 
' to ofiVr a real future. She wrote to her aunt 
j — whom she was considerably afraid ; 
ami, in a few' days, arrived at High Ash- 
1 grove. Bhe was received by Ella witli ft 
I Imrst of euiliusiasm ; which, coming from • 
' one so calm, quite electrified Launeelot ; 
by Aunt t’humiey 'with no superjiuity of 
kiiidne.ss ; and, by Launeflot himself, \ffth 
a cold bow. Yet sbe was pretty enough. 
The thick raven hair, which was her will 
and pleasure to wear crow'ding over Jmr face 
ill wide bands ; her great black eyes that 
never rested for a moment ; her tiny hand ; 
her fabulous waist ; her light fairy figure ; hejlft 
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, wid^ red lips, and her tintameable arivacity, 
; made her appear like a wild bird alighting 
on the stops uf that still, la2y, gentlemanlike 
house. 

For the first two days Violet behaved her- 
, self with perfect propriety. She embroidered 
more than two scpiare iutlies of Berlin work, 
and did not make a single allusion to the 
stables. She fell asleep only twice when Ijaun- 
celot condescended to’ read aloud the mistiest 
parts of Queen Mab, and she tried hard to look 
as if she understood what Epipsycliidion wfis 
all about. Poor little woman ! She knew as 
much about either as if eousiii Launee, as she 
caj^ed him, had iiilbriued her in the native 
dialect of the glori(‘s of the Anax Andron, or 
as if he bad told her how arms and the man 
were sung at Mantua long ago. But this 
state of things couM not Iasi, long. Old habits 
;• and old instincts entered their protest, and 
. Violet Tudor felt th^kr must be iiatur.al 
; or slic should die. l.,aijncelot said that she 
. was nois}', and niad(i Ids head ache ; and he 
changed liis resting-] dace foi* one farther off 
* from the house, complaining of J\liss*^ru 7 lor's 
voict‘ ; which ho declared was like a bird’s 
wliistle, that pcnetialed into his brain. This 
lie said to his mother languidly, at the same 
time asking wlieii she was going away again. 

“ You don’t keep luivscs, Cousin Tjaimce. 'I ” 
Violet said on the third morning at breakfast, 
raising her oydlids and fixing her eyes for an 
' instant on him. 

» “Not for ladies, IMiss Tudor,” said Lauu- 
' cclot. 

j « Why do you call mo Miss Tudor ? ” she 
asked again, “ 1 am your own cousin. ]t is 
. very’inide of you ! ” 

“I should think myself very im])ertineut if 
I called you by any other name,” returned 
Launcelot still more coldly. 

“How odd ! Ai.nt, why is Cousin Lannce 
so strange ? ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Violet,” 
said Mrs. Chumlcy, a little sternly ; “ J 
think i/ou are strange — not my son ! ” 

An answer that steadied the eyes for 
some time; for Violet looked down, feeling 
iebuked, and wondering how" slie liad de- 
served rebuke. A moment after, Ella asked 
Launcelot for something in lic]* gentle, quiet, 
uniiitoued voice, as if they had been strangers, 
and had rnht for the first time that day. It 
was a striking contrast; not unnoticed by 
Chumlcy, wdio wan inwardly thankful tluit ftuch 
ca quiet wife had been chosen him ; adding a 
, grace of thanks for having escaped Violet 
Tudor. After breakfast ho studied, as usu.'il, 
glfcb the garden, hlrs. Chiimley going about 
household concerns ; Violet went to the 
door, turning round for Ella. 

“ Come wtith me, Elly, darling,” she said ; 
“ let us go and teaze Launcc. It is really too 
stupid here ! — I can’t endure it much longer. 
I want to see what that Jazv fellow is really 
4. made of. I am not engaged to him, so I am 
not afraid of him. Come ! ” And with one 


spring down th^ whole flight, she dosbod 
upon the lawn like a flash of light. Ella 
descende'd like a well bred lad}' ; out Violet 
skipped, and ran, and jumped, and once she 
hopped — until she found herself by Laun- 
celot’s side, as he lay on the^rass, darting in 
between him and the sun like^ humming-bird. 

“ Cousin Launee, how lazy you are I ” wei’o 
lier first words. “ Why don’t you do some- 
tliing to amuse us ] You take no more notice 
of Ella than if she w'cre a stranger, and you 
are not even ordinarily polite to me. It is 
really dreadful ! What will you be wlien you 
are a man, if you are so idle and selfish now" ? 
There will bo no living with you in a few 
years ; for I am sure you are almost in- 
suj)portal)le as you are ! ” 

Launcelot had not been accustomed to this 
style ol‘ address ; and, /or the first few 
moments, wiis conqdctely at fault. Ella 
lookojl friglitened. She touched Violet, and 
whispered, Don’t hurt his feelings ! ” as if 
he had been a baby, and Violet an assassin. 

“ And what am I to do to ])lease Miss 
Tudor?” Launcelot risked with an impertinent 
voice ; “ what herculean exertion must I go 
through to wilt favoui* in tluj eyes of my 
strong, brave, manly cousin ? ’’ 

“ pe a man yourself, Cousin Launee,” 
answ’ored Violet ; “ don’t s])end all your time 
dawdling over stu])id poetry, which 1 am 
sn}‘e you don’t understand. Take exercise — 
g<HMi strong exercise. Ivhle, hunt, shoot, take 
interest in something and in some one, and 
don’t think yourself too good for everybody’s 
society but youi* own. You give up your 
hap])iiioss for pi’ide, I am sure you do ; yt't, 
you are f)erfectly unconscious of how ridiculous 
yon make yourself.” 

“ You are severt\ Miss Tudor,” said Laun- 
cclot, with his face crimE*on. Violet W"as so 
small and so frank, he could not be angry 
w'ith her. 

“ 1 tell yob the truth,” she persisted, “ and 
you don't often hear the truth. Better for you 
if you did. You must not let it be a quarrel 
between us ; for I .speak only for your own 
good ; ami, if you will only condescend to be 
a little more like other men I will iievcr say 
a. woi'<l to you again. Let us go to the stables. 
I want to see your horses. You have horses 1 ” 
“ Yes,” said Launcelot ; “ but, as 1 re- 
marked at breakfast, not ladies’ horses.” 

“ J don’t care for ladies’ horses : men’s 
horses will suit me better ! ” said Violet, with 
a toss of her little head that W"a3 charmiug iii 
its assertion of equality. “ I would undertake 
to ride horses, Cousin Launee, you dare not 
mount ; for I am sure you cannot be good at 
riding, lying on the grass all your life ! ” 
Launcelot wjis excessively piqued. His 
blood made his face tingle, his brows con- 
tracted, and he felt humbled and annoyed ; 
but roused. Tears came into Ella’s eyes. 
She went up to her friend and said : — Oh, 
Violet, how cruel you are ! ” 

Launcelot saw this little bye-scene. He 
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waB A man and a spoilt child in one ; and 
hated jAty on the one side, a» much as inter- 
ference on the other. So poor Ella did not 
advance , herself much in his eyes ^)y her 
championRhip. On tlie contrary, he felt more 
humiliated by her tears than by Violet’s 
rebukes ; and, drawing himself up proudly, 
he said to Violet, ks if he were giving away a 
kingdom, “If you please we will ride to-day.” 

“ Bravo ! bravo, Cousin Laiince ! ” Violet 
left the lovers togetlier, hoping they would 
improve the 'Opportunity ; but Ella was too 
well , bred, and Launcelot was too cold ; and 
tliey only called each other Miss Limple 
and Mr. Chumlcy, and observed it was very 
line wc/ither; which was Llic general extent of 
their love-making. 

Tiicy arrived at the stable in time to hear 
some of Violet’s candid criticisms. “That 
cob’s off- fetlock wants looking to. The 
stupid groom I who ever saw a beast s licad 
tied up like that? Why lie wasn’t a crib- 
biter, was he ? ” and witli a “ Wo-ho, ^>oor 
fellow! steady there, steady!” Violet wc\t 
dauntlessly up to the big carriage horse's 
head, and loosened the strain of his halter 
before liauncelot knew what slie vvas about. 
She Wiis in her elenKMit. She wandered in and 
out ofth(‘ stalls, and did not mind how much 
the liorses lidgotted ; nor, even if they turned 
themselves sideways as if they meaiif to 
m'ush her against i.he manger. Launcelot 
thought all this vulgar bey<;n(l words ; and 
he thought Ella Limine, who siood just at 
the door and looked frightened, infinitely 
the superior of the two ladies ; and thjinked 
liis good star again that iiad risen on Ella 
and not on Violet. Violet chose the biggest 
and the most spirited horse of all, Ella 
selecting an old grey that was as steady as 
a, camel, and both went ijito the lioust^ to 
dress for their ride. When they came back, 
even Launcelot — very much disjipnroving of 
Amazons in general — could not lAit confess 
that lhe3»‘ made a beautiful Ella so 

fair and graceful, and Violet so full of life 
and beauty. He was obliged to allow that 
she wavS beautiful ; but of course not so 
! iriuutiful as Ella. With this thought he thi ew 
himself cleverly into the saddle, and off the 
three started ; Ella holding lier pummel very 
tightly. 

They ambled down the avenue together; 
but, when tlicy got a short distance on the 
road, Violet raised herself in the saddle ; fuid, 
waving her small hand lost in its white 
gauntlets, darted off ; tearing along the road, 
till slie became a mere speck in the distance. 
Launc(;loi’s blood came up into his face. 
Something stirred his heart, strung his 
nerves up to their natural tone, and made 
him envy and long luid hate and admire all 
in a breath. 

He turned to Ella and said hurridly^, 
“ Shall we ride faster, Miss Limple ? ” 

“If you please,” answered Ella, timidly; 
“ but T caii’t ride ver^ fast, you know.” 


Launcelot bit his lip. “Oh, I remember ; 
yet 1 hate to see women riding like jockeys ; 
you ai% quite right ; ” but he fretted his horse, 
and frowned. Then he observed very loudly, 

“ Violet Tudor is a very vulgar little girl.” 

After a time Violet camo back ; her black 
horse foaming, his liead W'ell up, his neck 
arched, his large eyes wild and bright : she 
flushed, animated, bright ; full of life and 
health. Launcelot .^at negligently on liis- 
bay — one hand on the '^r'upper jfs lazy men 
do sit on horseback — w'.a Iking slowly. Ella’s 
dozing gray hanging down hi.y head and 
sleeping, with the flies settling on his 
twinkling pink eyelids. 

“ Dearest Violet, 1 thought you would 
have been killed,” said Ella ; “ wh:»,t luacke 
you msh away in that manner ? ” 

“ And what makes you both ride as if you 
vvek'c in a proce.ssion, ami were afraid o'J 
trampling on tlic crowd?” retorted V'iolet 
“ CVjusin LaiiiiceloL you are something won- 
derful. A strong OT.iT*^1ike you to ride in 
that manner. Arc yeu made of jelly tliat 
would bl eak if shaken '? For shame. Have 
a canteit Your bay won’t beat my black ; 
although my black is blown and your mare is 
fresh.” Violet gave the hay a smart cut 
w'ith her whip, which sent it off at a hand 
gallop. Away they both fl(‘W, clattering 
along the h.ard road, like dragoons. 

Violet beat by a full length ; or, as she 
phrased it, “she won cleverly;” telling 
Launcelot that he had a groat deal to do yet 
before he could ride against her, which madi' 
liim her as much ns if she had 

been a Frenehniau, or a Clossack ; and love 
Ella nuire than ever. And so he tohl her, ais 
he lifted her tenderly fr*om lier grey, leaving 
Violet to spring from her black mauimotli 
unassisted. 

All that evening he -was sulky to Violet, 
.and peculiai l y affectionate to Klla ; making 
the poor child's heart fiulter like a caged 
bird. 

“ Cousin," wbispered Violet, the next morn- 
ing, laying her little hainl on his shoulder, 

“ have you a rifle in the house — or a pair of 
pistols 1 ” Jjauucelot was so taken by surprise 
that he hurried!}" confessed to liaviim guns^ 
and pistols aii<l rifles, and all other murderous 
weapons ncces.sary for the fit equipment of 
a gentleman. 

“We will have some fun, then^’ she said, 
looking happy and full of mischief. Violet 
and J^a — IClla dragged sorely against her will, 
for the very sight of a pistol nearly threw her 
into hysterics — went into the shrubbery ; tiiid * 
there Violet challenged Launcelot to .shoot 
vrith her at a mark at twenty paces ; then, as 
she gi’ew vain, at thirty. Launcelot tqp 
proud to refuse this challenge ; Ji>elieving of 
course that a little black-eyed girl, whose waist 
he could span between his thuiflb and little 
finger, and ^ith hands that could hardly find 
gloves small enough for t hem, could not shoot 
so well as he. 
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! ' 'Xiiffckiicelot wfis nervous— that must bs ccm- 
|ii»saed ; and Violet was excited. L^uncolot's 
3 iervouBne 8 H helped his failure ; but Violet’s 
cxcileratiul: helped her success. Her bullet 
hii. I lie mark every time straight in the centre. 
;uid Jjfiuncelot never hit once ; which was not 
v<Ty pleasant in their respective conditions of 
lord and subject ; for so Launcelot classed 
men and women — especially little women 
with small waists— in his own magnificent 
mind. « 

“ lie hail not shot for a long lime," he siiid, 
ami he was out of practice. He drank coflee 
for breakfast, and that had made Ids hand 
unsteady — ” 

“And confess too, Cousin Laiince/* said 
Violet, ** that you w't‘re never very good at 
fdmoting any time of your life, witliout coffee 
or with it. Why, you don’t even load properly ; 
how can you slioot if you don’t know kow 
to load ? Wc can’t read without an aljilia- 
i)f‘t ! ” In the prettiest jnanner possible she 
look the pistol lrom*Ji6r cousin’s hand and 
loaded it for him — lir.st ilrawing his charge. 

Now try again ! ” she said, siieaking jih if 
to a cliild ; nothing like persevorahce.” 

hauncelot was provoked, but subdued, and 
]i« did as his little inslriictreas bade him ; to 
fail, once more, llis bullet went W'ide of the 
target, and Violet’s lodged in the Imll's eye. 
8o l^auncelot flnng the pistols on the gras.s 
and said, “ It is a very unladylike amuse- 
ment., Miss Tudor ; and 1 was much to blame 
to encourage you in such nonsense.” Ottering 
his arm to Ella, he walked sulkily away. 

Violet looked after tliein both for some 
time, watching tliein through the trees. 
There was a peculiar e.\pres.Mioii in her face — 
a mixture of whimsical humour, of pain, of 
triumpli, and of a wdstful kind of longing, that 
perhaps slie was, in her own heart, iincon- 
.scious of. Shetlien turned away ; and witli a 
half sigli, said softly to herself : “ It is a pity 
Cousin Launcelot has such a bad temper ! ” 
After this, .Launcelot liecamc more and 
more resei-ved to Violet, and more and moi*e 
. affectionate to Klla. Although he often won- 
dered at liimself for thinking so much of the 
oue — though only in anger and dislike — and 
♦•so little of the other. Why should he disturb 
himself about Violet ? 

On the other hand Violet was distressed 
?it Launcelot ’s evident dislike for lier. What 
had she sand 1 What had .she dojie ? Slie was 
always good-tempered to him, and rejidy to 
olilige. To be f^ure she had told hira'siweral 
^ rougli truths ; but was not the truth always 
to be told? And just see the good she had 
done him ! Look how much more ficiive and 
less^jipoilt lie was now than he used to be. 
all owiffg to tier. She wished, for 
sake, that he liked her better; for it 
be ^ry disagreeable for Ella when she 
parried, if Ella’s husband did not like to see 
filler in his house. It was really very dis- 
tre.S!sing. And Violet cried on her pillow that 
night, thinking over the dark future when 


she could not stay with EUa^ because EllSb*B 
husband liated her. * 

This was after Violet had beaten Cousin 
Launcelot three games of chose consecUtiyely. 
Launcelot had been furiously humiliated ; for 
lie was accounted the l^at chess-player of the 
neighliourJiood. But Violet was roally a good 
player, and had won the pr&e at a chess club, 
where she had been admitted by extraor- 
dinary courtesy ; it not being the custom of 
that reputable institution to suffer woman- 
hood within its sacred walla. But she was 
very unhappy about cousin Laiince for all 
that ; and the next day looked quite pale apd 
cast down. Even tiaimcelot noticed his 
obnoxious cousin’s changed looks and asked 
ber, rather graciously, “ If she were ill ? ” 
To which question Violet replied by a blush, 
a glad smile bursting out like a song, and a 
pretty pont, “ No, I am not ill, thank you.” 
Which ended their interchange of civilities 
for the day. 

l.^umeelot became restless, feverisli, melan- 
choly, cross ; at times boisterously gay, at 
times the very echo of despair. He was 
kind to Ella, and confessed to himself how 
fortunate lie was in havingchosen ber ; but ho 
could not understand — knowing how much he 
loved her — the extraordinary eliect she had 
upon his nerves. Her passiveness irritated 
him. * Her soft and musical voice made him 
wretched ; for he was incessantly watching 
for .a change of intonation or an emphasis 
wdiicli never came. Her manners were cer- 
tainly the pei-fection of mannci-s — he desired 
none, other in his wife — but, if she would some- 
times move a little quicker, or look interested 
and pleased when he tried to amuse her, 
she wouhl make him infinitely haj)]>ier. And 
oh ! if she would only do something more 
than work tliose eternal slippers, how 
glad he would be. “ Tlierc they are,” ho ex- 
claimed iiloud, as the two cousins pas-sed 
before his window. “By dove, wliat a foot 
that Violillr h.as ; and her hair, what a lustrous 
black ; .and what eyes. Pshaw ! what is it to 
me what hair or eyes she has ? ” And he 
closed hi.s window and turned away. But, in 
a minute after, he was watching the two girls 
again, seeing only Violet. “The strange 
strength of hate,” he said, as ho stepped out 
on the lawn, to follow tlicni. 

Launcelot’s life wa.s very difloreut now to 
what it had been. He wondered at' himself, 
lie liad become j>assionately fond of riding, 
and was looking forward to the hunting 
season with delight. Uc rode every day 
with hia two cousins*; and he and Violet had 
r.'ices together, wdiich made them, sometimes 
leave Ella and her grey for half an hour in 
the Itanes. He used to shoot too — ^practising 
secretly — until one day ho iiatoniahed Violet 
by hitting the bull’s eye . as often as lierself. 
lie talked a great deal, and had not o]L)eued 
Shelley for a Ibrtiiiglit. He was more natural 
and less vain ; and Bometimes even con- 
descended to laugh’ so as to bo heard, 
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and to appreciate a jest. But this was very 
rate, ana always had the appearance of a 
c'ondcseension, as wlieu men^alK to children. 
He still hated Violet ; and they quan-eilcd 
every day regularly, but were seldofti ai)art. 
They hated each other so much that they 
^ould not be happy without bickering. 
.Although to do Violet justice, it was all on 
Launcelot’s side.* Left to herself, she would 
never have said a cross word to him. But 
what could she do when ho was so imperti- 
nent 1 Thus they rode, and shot, and played 
at chess, and quarrelled, and sulkcti, and 
became reconciltHl, and quarrelled again ; 
and Ella, still and calm, looked on with her 
soft blue eyes, and often ^‘woiKla’ed tliey 
were snch clnldreii togtdhei'.” 

One day, the three found Iheinsclvcs to- 
gether on a bench nnd<‘r a fine old piirjile 
l>eech, which b(‘nt down its groat l)ram‘hes like 
bowers about tlierii. Ella gatiiercd a few of 
the most beautiful leaves, and placed them 
in lier bail*. Tliey did not look very well ; 
hi'r Jiair Avas loo light ; and Lanncclot said 

Si >. 

“ Povhaps they Avill look beUen* on y('U, 
Miss Tudor,” lie jidd(‘d, pieking a broad ai d 
ruddy leaf, and Inying it ] ‘aeehanio fashion on 
hor curly, tliiek Ida-dc lialids. His hainl 
(onched her olioek. He stsirtcd, and dro])ped 
it suddenly, as if that round fresh face^had 
boon buriiing iron. Violet blushed deeply, 
anil felt distressed, aTid ashamed, and angry. 
Trembling, and with a. strange diiHeult>*<jf 
breathing, she got up and ran aAvay ; saying, 
that she was going for hor para.sol — although 
she ha,d it in Iier liaiid — ainl Avould K: back 
iiniiiediateJy. But she stayed away a Jong 
time, wondering at cousin IjannceJot’s imper- 
tinence. WJien she came back no one w'as to 
bo seen. Hllaa.iid J;jmiifeloi liad gone into tho 
fibrubbery to look after a hare that had run 
across the path ; and Vi()ltit sat down on the 
beneh waiting for thorn, and A’t^ry pl(*ased 
they had gone. She honvfl a fijot-stej) It 
Avas Launcelot without his oofvsin. “Ella 
had gone into the house,” he said, “not quite 
nndersLaiiding tliat Miss Tudor Avas coming 
back to the seat.” 

Violet instantly rose ; a bind of terror was 
in her face, and she trembled more than cv(*r, 
“ 1 must go and look for her,” she said, taking 
Vi] I hor parasol. 

“ i am soiTj’, ‘Miss Tndor, that my ]>reseiice 
is so oxcoKsivoly disngrei*able to you ! ” Laun- 
<:elot said, moving aside to let her j)as.s. 

Violetlooked full into Ins face, in utter astoii- 
ishuient. “ l>isagi‘eeablo ! 'i'our ]>resenoe 
disagreeable to mo? Why, cousin Litunee, 
it AV’ho hate 9?ie ! ” 

“ You know' 111© contrary,” said Laimcclot 
hurriedly. “You detest and despise me: 
and take no jiains to hide your feelings — not 
ordinary coasmly pains ! 1 know tliat 1 am 
full of laults,” speaking as if a dam had l»een 
removed, and tlic Avaters were rushing OA'or 
in a torrent — “ but still I am not so bad as 


yon flunk me ! I hare done all I could to 
pleaae you Bined you hare been here* I have 
altered my former habits. 1 hare adopted 
your advice, and followed your example. If 
I kncAv how to make you esteem me, 1 would 
try ©A'e^i more than have already tried to 
succeed. 1 can endure anything rather than 
the humiliating contempt you feel for me ! ” 
Launcelot became sudthujly afflicted 'with a 
choking sensatioji ; there was a sense of 
fullness in his head, and his limbs shook. 
Suddenly tears came ifito his eyes. Yes, 
man as lie was, be wept. V'‘ioIet flung her 
arms round his neck ; and took his head 
I betw'cen her little haiuls. She bent her face 
till hor breath caino Avarm on his forehead, 
and spoke a few innocent words Aviiicli might 
hav'c bftcn said to a brothoj-. But tliev ccfti- 
jurwl up a strange AA'orld in both. Violet 
tried to disengage herself ; for it w’as Laun- 
cef»>t now Avho held her. Slio liid her face ; 
j but he forced her to look uj). 

Bor a long linu^ shol>e»i)Uglit only to 
released ; w hen Hudileiny, as if conquered }»y 
soiiKdhing sironger fliaii herself, she flung 
lier.se If from Inin, and darted into the house, in 
a state 5f excitement and tumult. 

An agony of reflection succeeded to thi-i 
agony of feeling ; ajid Launcelot and Violet 
both felt as if tliey had committeil or w^re 
about to coinmiL some fearful sin. (bidd 
Violet betray her friend ? Could slie who 
! had always upheld truth and honour, accept 
j Ella’s confHleuce only to deprive her of her 
loA'cr ? It Avas Avorse than guilt! Ptior 
I Violet wept the bitterest tears lier bright 
I eyes hail ever shod ; for she laboured umb^r 
a sense of .sin tliat Avas i ns u)>por table. »Shr‘ 
dared not look at Ella, but feigned a hc.ad- 
iiehe, niul went into her own room to Aveep. 
Jjanueelul Avns shocked loo ; but Launcelot 
Avas a man ; and tlic sense of a half-ilevelojied 
Iriiirapli somewhat deadened his son.ye oi' re- 
morse. A certain dim j.in ravelling of the 
mystery of the past Avas also ])leasa3it. 'VV'ith- 
oiit being <lishonourable. he was le.ss ovoreonie. 

Oil that di’eadful day Launcelot auu Violet 
spoke no moro to each otlier. They did 
nut even look at tMich other. Ella thought 
that some ncAv quail el liad burst forth in 
her absence, and tiied to make it uji botweeji 
them, in liev amiable way. But iuetrectually. 
Violet ruslicd away Avheii Jjauncelot came 
near her, and .she besought of Ella to leave 
her alone so ])athelic!dly, that tl*c ]>oor gill, 
bewildered, only sighed at the dread of lieing 
umtlTlb to connect together the tw'o greatest 
I0V0.S t>f her life. 

Tiie da}' after, A’'iolet chance<l to receiA'e a* 
letter from her mother, in which that poor * 
M'onian, having had an attack of spasms in 
licr chest, and being oUierv^se quite* out ^f 
sorts, expressed her firm belief tlmt she should 
never see her sweet child again. The dear old 
lady conaequoiitly Uide her adieu re.sigiiediy. 

Oil ordinary days Violet wuuhl liaA'e Imown 
Avhat aU. this pathos meant ; to-day she was 








filftd "to trim it to account, and to appear to lawn; she wu aimoat out' of sight, whfraLr 
it. She spoke to her aunt and to Ella, Violet ! Violet P* x^g from the house: like ‘ 
'itod told them that she must absolutely Jeave the cry of death.f , , , ' 

♦ W the irftemoon train — ^poor mamma was Violet — a moment irresolute — ^returned ; 

* ill, and she could not let her be nursed by then alihost unconsciQUBly she found herself 
servants. There was nothing to op]^ose to kneeling beside Launcelot, who lay senselsss 
this argument. Airs. Chumley ordered the in a cluiir ; and saying, “ Launcelot, I will not 
brunghain to take her to the station pre- leave you ! ” . ’ 

I ciscly at two o'clock. Launcelot was not in Tlio burden of pain vi%s shifted now. 
the room when these arrangements were From Launcelot aud her to Ella, But KUa 
made ; nor did lie know anything that was — sentimental and conventional as she might 
taking place until heVaine down to luncheon, be — was a girl who, like many, can perform 
pale and haggard, to find Violet in her tra- great sacrifices with an unruffled brow ; who 
veiling dress, standing by her boxes. can ice over their hearts, and feel without 

“ w hat is all this, Violet ? ” he cried, taken expression ; who can consume their sorrows 
off his guard, and seizing her hands as he inwardly, the world the 'while believing them 
spoke. happy. 

I am going away," said Violet as quietly __ ^ 

as she could ; but without looking at him. . Many years after— -by the tune her graceful 

He stai'tcd as if an electric shock had girlhood had waned into a faded womanhood 
passed through him. “ Violet, going ! " lie when Launcelot had become an active 
cried in a sutfocated voice. He was piUe; country gentleman and Violet a staid wife— 
and his hands, clasped on the back of the lost her sorrows, and ca.mc to her peace 
cliair, were white with the strain. Oobig ? of a disabled Indian ofiicer, whoni 

^ « a she had known many years ago — and whose 

“Mamma is ill,” said Violet. It was aU f^uset days she maile days of warmth ai.d 
she could say *’ .loy > persuading herself and him too, that the 

“ I am sorVy we are to lose you,” he then she had flirted with when a 

said very slowly — each word as if ground always loved. 

from him, as words are ground out, w’hen 

they are the masks of intense iiassion. , THE DESEEET NEWS 

His mother looked at. him with surprise. 

Ella turned to Violet. Every one felt tliere A few years ago a jiower-loom weaver of 
was a mystery they did not know of. Ella Pr&ton embraced the tenets of J o Smith,* and,^ 
went to her cousin. betook himself, with his wife, his mother, and 

Dear Violet, what does all this mean?” his goods, to the Great Salt Lake City, the 
she asked, her arm round the little one’s present seat of the Mormon heresy in Anic- 

neck, caressingly. Hca. Until lately no tidings of him were 

“ Nothing,” au.swered Violet with great received ; but presently came letters and some 
difflcnlty. “ There is nothing,” copies of the Ueseret News, to which the ex- 

Big drops stood on Laiincclot’s forehead, weaver has become the rejiorter. The op- 

“ Ought you not to write first to your mother ])ortiinity of a missionary coming homo to the 
—to give lier notice before you go ? ” he said, mother country to ]>i eacli the doctrines of the 
” No,” she ansv^'cred, her flushed face Book of !M,ormon has been taken advauUige 
quivering from brow to lip ; “ I must go at of, not only for the transmission of those 
once.” letters, biiU to enable the reporter of the 

At that mdment a servant entered hurriedly Heseret News to circulate, in this country, a 
to say the latest moment hail arrived to collection of discourses which he has reported^ 
enable them to catch the train. Adieux The Deseret Nows is not a very imposing 
were given in all haste. Violet’s tojirs, journal to look at. It is printed upon a small 
beginning to gather — but only to gather as single sheet ; the paper is thin but good ; 
yet, not to flow — ^kept bravely back for love the printing is very fair ; and the inatler, 
and for nride. “ Good bye ” to Ella, warmly, however odd, is creditable, llie motto of 
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Launcelot. “ Gc^d bye, Mr, Chumley,'” ishe The Journal does not contain a great variety 
^d, holding out her liand, but not looking of matter ; but it is all readable and mostly to 
, Into his face. He could not speak. He tried the point. ; one column only being set apart 
to bid her adieu ; but his lips were dry, for levity and fiction. It contains a story 
ailld his voice would not come. All he did headed The Twins or Selling a Widow j which 
WSHI tofepress io his features such exquisite tells how one Doctor Williamson, ■foi’merJy of 
suffering thafu Violet for a moment was over- Staten Island, cured the widow Mehitable ot' 
come herse^ and could scarcely draw away scandal-mongering, by telling her that twina 
her hand. Tlie hour struck ; and duty with had been born at the house of the Widow Sally, 
brave Violet before aU Livnncelot sto^ , ^ m., p„g, aeo. tu. 

where she left him. bhe ran down theljoumia. 




•} ?wlach gossipiDjg^ proved ie be 

’ <ml7 puppies. This eoluix]|i is nlled up with 
quaint and puritanical anecdotes. "A wo- 
man' was walking, and a man looked at her 
and followed her. Hie woman said, ‘Why 
do you follow me?* Ho answered, ‘Be- 
cause I have fallen in love with you.* The 
woman said, ‘ 'V^hy are you in love with me ? 
My sister is much handsomer than me ; she 
is coming after me, go atM make love to her.* 
The man turned ba^ and saw a woman with 
an ugly face. Being greatly displeased, he 
went again to the other woman and said, 
‘ Why did you tell a story ? ’ The woman 
answered, * Neither did you speak tiuth ; for 
if you are in love with me, why did you go 
after atiother woman ? * The man was 
confounded.** We should rather think he 
was. 

Next comes some original poetry from the 
pen of Miss £. K. Snow, who seems to be the 
L. E. L. of the Great Salt Lake City. ' The 
verses are not good, but they are very pious. 
Let us pass on to an instalment of*‘*The 
History of Joseph Smith,” which tills the 
next four columns and a half. It is in the 
form of a diary. The period referred to is 
J Lily, 1838, when the Mormons, yet in their 
infancy, wandered about over the continent 
of America in search of a resting-place. I 

• i 

“ Tuesday, 10th. — This morning the Councillors 
of the camp drew up six resolutions, which igere 
^1 auiniuusly adopted in substance, ns follows : First, 
the Eugiricer shall receive advice from the Cuuucillors 
cdncerning his duties. — Second. At four o’clock a.m. 
the bom shall blow for rising ; and at* twenty 
n.iiiutes past fourfor prayers, at wliich time each over- 
S( cr shall see that the inmates of his tent are ready 
for worship. — Third. The liead of each division shall 
k< ep R roll of all his able-bodied men to stand guard j 
n I turn, as called for by the Engineer; one half in j 
tl.e funner, me other half in the latter part, of the; 
night. — Fourth. Each company of the camp is en- I 
titled to an equal proportion of the nfilk, whether I 
they own the cows or not. — Filth. '[yiuniRs Butter- 
field shall be appointed liordsmBn to drive the cows and 
stock, and see that they are token care of and call fur 
assistance when needed. — Sixth. That, in no case at 
present, shall the camp move more than fifteen 
miles per day, unless circumstances absolutely : 
require it. 

“Wednesday, 11th. — The camp moved eleven 
miles, and tarried over night at Chippeway ; and, 
uliljough they were thoroughly dreuched with a 
heavy shower, and retired to their lodgings wet, one 
moil, who had been troubled with the rheumntiRin, 
said next morning (Thursday, 12th) he had not fell 
so well and spry for a long time. . . , Fiidny, 
Idtli, passed on to Mohican, seventeen miles, ex-! 
oitiiig great curiosity among the inhabitants ; attended 
with some liard speeches about Jo Smith ; while one j 
honest-looking Dutchman said he wished he was' 
ready to go along with them. , . . N.B. Baldwin 
preferred a charge against Abraham Bond for mur- 
muring and other uu-Chrislian-like conduct. After ' 
hearing both parlies the Counoil referred them to 
the company of their own tent for settlement.*’ 

These wandering Mormons had to undergo , 


much pexBecution ; . it witli 

firmness and oo^|Stane;[?, it nauat be . ad- 
minted^ with suj^rstition, siwported by 
astounding miracles. Thus on Tuesday the 
17tb« we find that 

“ The Court was in session at MansfieldrAQd.foe 
case of the imprisoned brethren was called up at 
eight tills morning ; but no bill was found, and they 
were discharged at four ininntes past one P.M., Snd * 
joined the camp at seven, having travelled twentj-tWO 
miles. While in prison tSey prayed and sang, and 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to satfer; 
and in the night a light equal to hoonday burst into 
the prison. Elder JDunham took out his watch and 
saw that it w'as tliree minutes past one, and he re- 
ceived a testimony that they would be liberated the 
same hour that afternoon, which proved true. Tlfiu'S- 
day, lilih. Encamped on a prairie in a line fur the 
first time. In tlieir travels this day they fell in with 

Lainaiiite of the Wyandot tribe. Elder Parker 
gave him the stick of Joseph, which x^eased him 
much. When he saw tlie camp moving he ex- 
claimed, ^Dis suf^sCiHue 'maziugly.' Sunday, 
22nd. Iteceived a salute of rotten eggs from a house 
as we passed ; ndmiuisfered the sacrament for the 
first time on their journey. Monday, 23rd, a wheel 
of a wdggon, heavily loaded, ran over the leg of 
Elder Peck’s sen, which nearly severed the fiesh to 
the hone ; Elder Peck laid his hands on his son in 
the name of the Lord, and he was able to walk ; and 
the next morning there was not so much as a co- 
loured spot to be seeu on the leg ! Tuesday, 24tb, 
while the sisters were washing the hretltren chopped 
seven acres of underwooil, and reaped and bound 
three acres of wheat, for which they received nineteen 
dollars.” 

Further on we have some details of the 
sort of opposition they met with in America. 

“ Some two weeks previous to this Judge Morin, 
who lived III Mill Post, informed John D. Lee and 
Levi Ktewnrt that it was determined by the mob to* 
jirevcnt the Mormons from voting at the election on 
the sixth day of August, and thereby elect Colonel 
William P. Peuistoii, who led the mob in Clay 
County. He also advised them to go prepared fox 
an attack, to stand their ground, and have their 
rights. The brethren, hoping better things, gave 
little heed to Judge Morin's friendly counsel, and 
repaired to the polls at Qallntin, the shire town of 
Davies County, without weapons. About eleven 
o’clock A.M., William P. Peniston ascended thc'hs^ 
of a baiTel and harangued the electors for the purpose 
of exciting them against the Mormons, saying that 
the Mormon leaders were a set of horse thieves, liars, 
counterfeiters, (&:c.,aud you know that they profess U> 
heal the sick, cast out devils, ; and you know 
tbat^SA lie : that the members of the church were 
dupes, and not too good to take a false oath on any 
common occasion; that they would steal, and did* 
not conceive property safe where they were ; lliut he ' 
was opposed to their settling there, and if they 
suffered the Mormons to vote, the people wo^ld soon 
lose their suffrage ; and, said Ub (addressing tffe 
sfunls), * I headed a mob to drive yflli out of Clay* 
County, and would not prevent your ^eing mobbed 
now.’ When Bichard (called Dick) Welding, the 
mob bulbs just drunk enough for the occasion^ 
began a discussion with brother Samuel Brown by , 
saying * The Mormons were not alloM ed to vote in 
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if C^tMititJi no toore Uwn the nigfert,* lUid 

, IW]^ to strike Iktown, who gnuluiaif fetjre«M« 

; i the blovr witli )ii« muhrelU, 'whUe Welilng 

t'' to press upon him, calling him a lier, 

^ ^.; and, while attempting to repeat the blow on 

Brown, Perry Duiphy attempted to suppress the 
difiloiilty by holding Dick’s arm, when live or six of 
the tuobbers seized Durphy and commenced beating 
him witli clubs, boards, &c., and crying * Kill him '. 
kill him!’ when a general scuiBe commenced witli 
lists and dubs (the mobbers being about ten to one 
of the saints). Abroliam l^lson was knocked down 
and bad his elothes tom off, and while trying to get 
up was attacked again; when his brother Hyrnm 
Nelson ran in among them, and knocked the mobbers 
down with the butt of liis whip, Riley Stewart 
struck Dick Welding on the head, which brought 
hiflSto to tlie ground. The mob cried out, Dick 
Welding's dead ! who killed J)ick ? " Aud they fell 
upon &iey, knocked him down, kicked him, and 
hallooed, * Kill him ! kill him ! shoot him ! ’ and' 
would have killed him had not John L. Butler sprniit,^ 
in amongst them and knocked tliem down ; during 
about five minutes it was o^e continued knock down, 
when the mob dispersed to get nre-orras. Very few 
df the brelhnm voted. Jlil'jy, escaping across the 
river, had his wounds dressed and returned home." 

Again, soon after, we find that 

** About onh hundred and fifty Afissourians warred 
against from six to twelve of our brethren, who 
fought like lions; several Missourians had their 
skulls cracked-*-'bleBscd be the memory of (hose few 
brethren who contended so strenutmsly for their 
constitutional rights and religious freedom, against 
such an overwhelming force of desperadoes.” 

The next article in the Deseret News is an 
official papei signed hy the three presidents, 
Brigham Vouiig, Heber C. Kimball, jiml 
Willard Richards, and which iDrofesscs to be 
a report upon the progr{‘Ss and prospects 
of the Great 8alt Lake Oily. It is styled : 

“ The Ninth General PlpistJe of the Presi- 
dency of the Church of Latter-Day Saints, 
from Great Salt Lake Valley to the Saints 
scattered abroad throughout the Earth.” 
It commences by congnitulating the saints 
that the l40rd hath prepared a hiding-place 
for his people, amidst the valleys of the 
everlasting hills. After some reference to 
their external position, the saints arc m- 
formed that Elder Cannon is translating 
the Book of Moi’moii into the Owyhean 
language ; that the population is fast upon 
the increase ; and that the saints are jjros- 
p(n*ir\g exceedingly. Domestic manufactures 
are improving ; J:)ut not so fast as is desfMble. 
^The tanneries are gradually flourisliing, 

• and “considerable leather” has been pro- 
du^d. A luauufactoiy for combs has coni- 
jm^ed ; the mountain mahogany bidding 
Mr tpS(upersode ivoiy in that description of 
^Pinufaotui'e. The iron foumlries are reported 

be in flo jjrosperous a state that one pair of 
IkandiroiM'had dually been exhibited to the 
i^^uference. The Presidents go on to state 
xfurtberthat much valuable machinery has been 
^Wded to the Temple shops ; aud that the Social 
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by meetinffs and Jammmlm >6nterUiittaen^. . 
and was “ dedkated’* &m 4ilfeafi»k cf Januaty^f . 
With resjisct to agrionHaufie, Ibe.'Myont, atal# 
that “ many young findt treaaliavn been trane- 
plarited this spring, and mil^ntf ttkore wouU 
De if they could be had,” wbidi nobody wiU be 
disposed to doulA. The eain^ are eotemxily 
enjoined to bring with them all choke eeedA, 
from all pai'ts of the earth. 

The epistle goes on to record the core- 
menial of laying the four comer-stones oi th^ 
new Temple in terms of iu> small pride and 
gjcatulation. The immense assembl^e of the 
saints (so vast tliat the ingress and egress of 
twenty-five hundred was scarcely noted) ; the 
Martial Music, Biinds of Choirs, the banner oi 
“Zious Workmen ” towering aloft, aud the 
laying of each separate stone to an accompa- 
nimout of prayer, singing, aud oration is duly 
and eloquently described by the Presidents. 
“The comer-Btones,” say they, “now rest 
ill tl)eir several positions, about sixteen feet 
belovr^tlic surface of the eastern bank; be- 
neath the reach of mountaiu floods, when the 
edifice shall be completed, and so deep beneath 
the surface that it will cost robbers and mobs 
too much labour Jo raze it to its foundation, 
leaving not one stone upon another, as they 
did the Temple of Jerusalem.” 

Th^ epistle concludes witli an adjuration to 
the brethren to “ come home ! ” — ^but not 
emk^ty-handed 

“Bring your silver, your goltl, aud everything 
that wiH beautify and ennoble Zion, and establish 
the Mou,«ie of the Lord; not forgetting the seeds of 
nil choice trees, and fruits oiul grains, and useful pro- 
diictioDs of the earth, nud labour-saving luacliinery, 
keeping yourselves unspotted from the world by the 
way-side.” 

February tbe 14th was an impoi^tant day 
in the Mormon calendar — manifestly ’the 
(lawn of tb^ir Church militant. 

“lu the p^'^seuce of uu immense concourse of 
people, assisted by ibe. apostles and oUiers, we broke 
the ground for the fouudatiun of the teurple ; and 
the day ibllowlug, preparations were conimeiiced for 
tbe erection of — on arsenal. 

Next succeed the advertisements ; and, from 
these may be gathered some strange phases 
of this community. Several general dealers 
advertise for sale supiirior w^l and curtain 
)mper, hats aud caps, shoes, counterpanes, 
bonnets, wliitewash, and scrubbing-brushes, 
locks ami latches, paints and fancy goods 
for the ladies. Lower down, a Mr. W, H. 
Carpenter wishes “ to inform the inhabitants 
of Utah Territory ” that he intends “to en- 
gage in the manufacture of brooms.” Mr. 
Thomas McKenzie announces himself as the 
proprietor of a hair-dressing, wig-making , 
and shaving saloon, at which for cash o^iy ; 

“ except those who are engaged on the public ,, 
works,” he is prepared to shave the saints for i 
flvepence each. A shilling and a halfpenny J 
are his terms for hair-cutting ; aud the Uke J 
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' A ii)iampcx>ed Jjfomosi aviait he a 

soaotfeicl^ <faite worth the mmey to see. 

McKensio a, w^e ^olsewH^re 
ocrtich, ihao eagaged in busineM cub a butcher. 

he kiUs the muttou as a butcher 
iSiot etipplies the boar’s ^ease which he 
uses as a bfi|'bOT.< Ingenious commercial 
versatility ! 

Charles White, uinder a heading of “Posi- 
tiveiy next to the last Call,” makes the fol- 
lowing pithy announcement :— 

“ All those indebted to me by noti! or account will 
filease to call and settle forth with ; and if there are 
any that I owe, now' is the time to get your pay.” 

The most peculiar of all these advertise- 
ments is one signed by President Brigliam 
Young ; vdiicli gives too clear an insight into 
the system upon which public buildings are 
erected in the Great Salt Lake City, to need 
any comment or explanation. 

“ NOTICE is hereby given to the Seveiaies, and 
nil others interested, tliat the accounts of indebted- 
ncBs on SiUbscriptloiis for the erection of the Seventies* 
Hall are now in my hands, together will) the nrsnes 
of subsorlbers. I do not deem it necessary to 
puhlisli the list of names nn(> indebtedness at this i 
time — every person must necessiirily know whether ! 
he owes anything or not — but I do request each j 
and every one who knows tlmt he is indtbled to 
inform me immediately how, and in what manner, 
he intends to discharge the same. If in labour, 
what kind, mechanical or common, and what 
branch ; whether team-woik can be had, distlngnisli' 
ing wJiether it will be hauling timber, lumber, stone, 
lime, or sand. It is my intention to •have the 
adobies made upon the ground ; conRcquently will 
require the hauling of the clay from the low land to 
mix with the dirt and gravel on the gronnd. Now, 
before the spring work coimnencea, is the time to do 
this, as well os the stono hauling, as soon as they 
can be quarried, I wish tlic brethren who will do 1 
this kind of work to notify me without delay, that 1 
may be enabled to direct them, as 1 wish to place 
the material upon the ground in s^i u manner as 
to obviate unnecessary hauling. All those who 
intend to pay in cash, produce, nails, glass, oil, 
point, door-trimmings, slock or lumber, and Lave it 
now on hand, are hereby informed that 1 am now 
prepared to receive and credit the same on subscrip- 
tion of slock to tlic Hall. As you have made me 
your building Committee, 1 desire the particular 
attention of Ihp brethren to this call, for information 
as respects their designs, as 1 shall also expect their 
prompt attention at the proper time, as tlie season 
for building advances, to fulfil and perform the same 
accordingly that the work may progress. All property, 
as heretofore, will be delivered to brother Jos, Young. 
Address through the Post Office must be post paid. 

It reads like a dream that in these times 
living men, who i^eak our own tongue, should 
build a teiuple in the same mauner as the 
tribes of Israel built their temples when they 
reticrned from llieir captivity. It is a return 
to primitive life. Even oommerce is conducted 
on old world principles. The advertisements 
Allow that barter is rather courted than ob- 


jeeted tjO. that "all 

dues can bo settled 

or ip wood) wheats Axiuy potetoei^lupiW, &c.” 
But there are novelUes alsOi. C0mq>icnous 
among the advertiseiaants we ppticAOUe in- 
serted by our own reporter,” in which that 
useful individual states that he is hand, 
when called for, to make verbatisdi refBOsds 
of the blessings of children, coafinmutw^ 
sermons, lectures, &c.” 

Among the letters eent by the ex-weaver 
to his friends, is one Uiat treats of the ques- 
tion of polygamy, from the Mormon point of 
view. I have not,” writes the ex-weaver, 
married any more wives yet; my wife” 
[noble disinterestedness !] has manifested a • 
disposition for me to marry a few QKU'e 
wives, that I may have a numerous offspring.” 

Then comes a fine burst of enthusiasm ! 

“ O Cliristendom ! famed and extolled to the 
heavens for thy religion, piety, and chari- 
table institutions; thy face is fair to look 
upon, thy fomfris oemelv, and thy voice is 
musical and soothiqg as the summer breezes ; 
but thy heart is a pit of corruption, thy 
throat a sepulchre of rottenness, beneath thy 
tongue is concealed the poison of asps, and 
death and destruction follow the touch of thy 
unhallowed breath ! There is neither vice 
nor disease among the saints ; tlm women 
are all virtuous and good ; their chastity is 
protected by the strong arm of the law ; our 
children are legitimate ; and a mighty nation 
is springing up in tlie midst of these moun- 
tains tliat will ultimately sway the sceptre 
of power over all the earth, and purge it of 
its iiltliiuess, that Messiah may oome and 
reign with all his saints.” 

Amongst all the rhodomontade and wild 
ignorant superstition of the Mormons, it is 
Impossible not to feel interested in them as 
the embryo of a nation founded upon industry, 
and uix>u a theorem of communism which has 
occupied the atteution bf phiiosophei-s from i 
Plato dowmwards. I 


COLOUB-BLINLNESS. 

Eveut one is able to detect in himself or in 
others what is termed a bad ear for muilc ; 
that is, an ear iurapable of distinguishing one 
melody from another, or unable to note errors 
in the jierfonuauce of a familiar tune. Few, 
however, are so coguisant of visual defects. 
A leading a beggai' ; a pair of green or 
purple spectacles ou the nose of a passenger 
in the street ; an eye-glass dangling from tbe 
neck of a fine gentleman — are known aa signs* 
of some optical infirmity. But it is possible 
that the nearest friend may never ^et have 
known the true colour of ft rose, a geranfhm, 
or of a railway danger-lamp and that his 
deficiency of eye-sigbt be uulnown even tq 
himself. 

Coldur-blindneaa has been a subject of in- , 
vestigatiou since sixteen hundred and eighty- 
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jfouif ; ikldiDtigli it did not at that time excite 
j attenUou. More than a <»nti]]7 s^ter^ 

f^arii Dalton discovered his incapMit^to 
; dwtingaiBh colours ; and tben, from the con- 
' .fiid^ration which it received at his hands, the 
matter was noised abroad. The Academy of' 
Geneva attached most incorrectly the term 
Daltonian to all who laboured under a similar 
defhct. It would have been ^ually rational to 
have called every one after Cromwell who re- 
joiced in scars, or to h0.ve made Wliitefield a 
syiionyme for squinting. Contemporary with 
Dalton, Dugald Stewart and Sisinondi were 
both subject to this peculiarity of vision. 
-The topic was lost sight of, however, by the 
scientific world until eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, when an elaborate paper appeared 
by Professor Wartmaim of Jjaubannc, which 
was translated and published in Taylor’s 
Scientific Memoirs. Dr. George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, the biographer of Cavendish, 
himsdf a chemist, has recently revived the 
discussion. He had IflS jCfteutiou first di- 
reeled to it by the blunders made by some of 
his chemical pupils in reference to the colours 
of compounds. Although to a normtil eye 
very marked changes were seen to occur when 
acids or alkalis acted upon vegetable colour- 
ing matter, yet to some students no differ- 
ence was perceptible. One intelligent pupil 
. constantly erred in deciding on the colours 
of precipitates ; and Dr. Wilson was led to 
investigate his case, which soon proved to be 
one of colour-blindness. Further researches 
were made and the disease was found to show 
itfiwlf in three ways. 

1. Inability to discern any colour, so that' 
black and white or light and shade are tlie 
only variations of tint perceived. 

2 . Inability to discriminate between the 
nicer shades of composite colours; such as 
browns, greys, and neutral tints. 

3 . Inability to distinguish between llie 
rimary colours, reel, blue and yellow, or 
etween these and the secondary and tertiary 

colours, such as green, purple, orange and 
brown. 

Total colour-blindness is very rare ; but 
several well-marked instances were dis- 
covered. One was that of a house- painter 
now in Australia. He could not distinguish 
any colours but black and while. The ex- 
planation of his prosecuting a calling for 
which he wap so unfitted is, he was an excel- 
lent draughtsman, with a good eye for form 
. and great skill m designing. He trusted jlo 
his wife to keep'him right in selecting and 
jhixing colours ; but, on one occasion when 
"she was out of the way and workmen were 
scareSy he helped to paint a public building. 
Hq^mixed the colours himself, and believed 
that he had j^oduced a stone-tint, with which 
he proceeded to cover the walls ; but, after 
he had gone fiver some square yards, he was 
infoimed that he was painting the building a 
conspicuous blue. 

Dr. Wilson goes so far as to assert his 


belief that the second { . 

Is apparently the/^rule, not the exception,: ; m / 
amongst male persons in this country, ^his, 
he says, aiuses from the sense of colour being ^ 
too little cultivated. Many men hesitate to r | 
pronounce between scarlet and crimson, and ^ | 
often declare all their shades to be red. If ' I 
difiiciilrv in naming be accepted as imply- ' 
ing difficulty in distinguishing colours, it is 
inferred that the true perception of them is 
a. rare gift. The examiner of the chemical 
class of the Edinburgh Veterinary CpUege, - 
numbering about sixty persons, observed 
that the great majonty declined to give 
names to any colours except red, blue, yel^ 
low, green and brown. Purple and orange 
they would not name, although they described 
the relation of these to red, blue and yellow 
vrith accuracy. The difference between pink 
and palo blue is a puzzle even to persons 
who do not otherwise confound colours. 

Thus instances are adduced of three dyers 
who constantly commit mistakes with these 
tints ; of a draj>er who can match all colours 
except diabs ; of a professor of chemistry, 
who is never sure of the difference between 
blue and green ; and of others who ai*e 
equally at a I039 to distinguish pink from 
pale yellow. These, however, are all differ- 
ences of degree. I . 

The<inosL important variety of the affection ; 
belongs to the third class. It comprehends 
thosf^ who mistake red, blue, yellow, purple, 
orange, green and brown for other colours, or 
who confound all these colours together. In 
extreme cases, although some coloui's are at 
times correctly named, there is no certainty 
as to any one of them — in milder instances 
the majority of these colours are seen ; but 
two (red and green) and frequently four (the ' 

two last and olive and brown) are not often | 

distinguished from each other. It is siiiguhxr 
that yellow, which is thought to be one of tlie 
most critical of the primary coloura, is, in re- 
ality, that wi^h which the colour-blind have 
least difficulty. lUue is also well seen, but the 
combination of blue and yellow — green — is 
one of the most perplexing in the whole 
prism ; being often mistaken for blue, yellow, 
or even red. Red is still more distracting ; 
some do not see it at all, others mistake it lor 
green ; and in one case it was confounded 
with bhwjk. Sufferers under this third class 
of visual deficiency are extremely numerous. 

'Ulus, a soldier may have risen through many 
grades of the service without ever knowing 
I under what colours he fought ; and a sailor 
may have obeyed signals which his better- 
sighted messmate read off like print, without 
being able to distinguish one flag irom an- 
other. The defect is thought to exist amongst 
dyers, painters, weavers, clothiers, and others, 
whose calling involves familiarity with colour, ^ . 

It was at one time an object of curiosity 
discover the fate of diseased giants, and t 
a similar interest may be excited for tifcp’ ' 
destiny of colour-blind haberdashers and 


.BilkTm«(rie«3% ^Thej end/’^id one of tke 
frateandty, 'wko had an ezoelkait dye for 
' c61qiu\ '** aa mourning warehoueemeu. • There 
are eevktm professions and ti'adea, therefore, 
on ^ which no youth should enter until he 
satisfies^ hituself that his vision as to colour is 
faultless ; for it i| evident that if he is defi- 
^ cient ill this respect the circumstance will be 
a never-ending source of annoyance to him- 
self, as well as to all who have professional 
dealings with him. It is thouglit that co- 
lour-blindness exists more frequently among 
women than among men. Most men set little 
value on a nice sense of colour ; but women 
highly value it, and are not ready to confess 
to a want of it. 

Several instances of colour-blindness have 
come to our knowledge. One gentleman owns 
that he cannot distinguish at any distance ripe 
cherries on a tree, or strawberries from their 
leaves. “ The ilowers of a scarlet geranium I 
cannot see distinctly at a distance by day- 
light ; hut by candle-light there is a iii:8rkcd 
contrast between them anti the leaves. 1 Jiave 
no conception of what is meant by compli- 
mentary colours, or of the agreement of di de- 
vent colours wlien blended t^igether ; as, for 
instance, what kind of a carpet accords with 
red curtains in a room. The dr}” dirt of the 
street I could equally suppose to be gr^n.” 
This gentleman’s eyes are quite normal and 
healthy in their appearance. Several of his 
relations have exhibited similar defects of 
perception ; but they do not appear in his 
cljildren. , 

Another gentleman unexpectedly discovered 
Ids defect in the discernment of colours, in 
consequence of a piece of enamel which he 
had prepared and beli*‘vcd to be ]»earl-white, 
being pronounced by others to Ijo a bright 
green. He was with difiiculty convinced of 
the truth ; but he gradually became satislied 
of his peculiarity of vision in consequence 
of several inconvenient mistakesijiulo wliich 
it led him. 

A third case illustrates a point of great 
practical importance. A medical student, 
w'ho began life as a civil engineer, when en- 
gaged as such on a railway, frequently rode on 
one of the engines without, however, taking 
any part in managing it. On these occasions 
ho observed that," although his undivided at- 
tention was directed to the signal L'lnips, the 
light of which was visible to him a long way 
he could not, until he was close to them, 
distinguish whether they were red or green ; 
yet he could toll a blue from a red light 
at any practicable distance. Distance there- , 
fore is an element of deception. It has! 
indeed been proved that the majority of 
colour-blind persons are able to distinguish 
red from bright green when these are bright, 
near the eye, and well illuminated ; but the 
power of distinguishing diminishes with great 
rapidity in propt)rtioD to the distance, they 
are removed from the eye. Colour-blindness 
in those who are thus quickly deceived by 


distance in reference, Hy redJKhd br^bt green, 
may ^aeMetecied by their ittabiUty . to dis- 
tinguish, close at handt. russet and rnddy , 
browns from olives and' dark greens.: This is 
well worthy of serious attention. The coloured' > 
day-signals on railways — especially tlia ' 

which alone are available in some of the tioioitt ” ' 
pressing emergencies — soon tarnish an# • 
darken, and consequently diminish the dis^'^ 
tances at which the ^wo danger signals ' . ; 
Can be distinguished. Hallway directors- ^ 
have, therefore, an emphatic interest in <' 
this subject. They shuiild invariably asce]> 
tain that the men in their employment * 
really and truly know one danger-signal irom 
anothei' ; or danger-signals from ordinaiy . 
signals. But, in truth, railway sigualling 
should be reformed altogether ; ibr what can 
be* more preposterous than to expect an 
engineer, after looking into his red, blazing 
furnace until his eyesight is almost obli- 
terated, to be a&e iff the next moment, 
and when travelling at a speed of fifty miles 
an hour, to see a Lilliputian red light, or a 
din? aiid«dirty brick-coloured flag ; or,. seeing 
it, tliat he shniild lose the impression of the 
five-colour on his retina time enough to dis^ 
tinguish the colour of a lamp-signal ? 


TUHKS IN BULGAEIA. 

The province of Bulgaria, which may 
shortly become the seat of war, is a long sli^v 
of country something in the shape of a hali- 
moon, extending to the south of tlie Danube 
from the borders of Seiwia to the Black Sea. 
it is divided from the plains of Houmelia or 
Thrace by a narrow range of mountains, the 
name of which is beginning to become familiar 
in our mouths. The Balkans extend fnun 
near the neighbourhood of the city of Sophia 
to C/ij)e Emineh, a distifhce of about two 
hundred and forty miles. In many places 
the range is not more than twelve miles 
across. Their southern slopes descend 
almost sheer to the plain like a wall ; but a 
series of liills, divided by longitudinal valleys, 
extends on the northern or Bulgaritin side^ 
gradually diminishing in height, to the banks 
of tlie Danube. 

When a great river emerges from a moun- 
tain range into a plain, its tendency is rarely 
to cross that plain in a direct line ; but to feel 
its way along the bases of the bordering hills. 
In this manner the Danube presses as far as 
it can to the south, leaving the lowlands of * 
Wallachia on one side. It has been said that, 
of old, it continued its course from Basova 
straight to the Black Sea ; but, in reality, it ^ 
turned aside at that point by elevaj^ons whicb, 
if not very striking to the eye, are quite suf- 
ficient to divert the course of a t-iver. The 
Wallacbian bank seldom rises to the height of 
more tlism fifty or sixty feet above the level 
of the sea ; w'hilst at Silistria, Boutohuk, Sis- 
tova, and Nicopoli there are heights of fironi 


UNe three hundred feet A little iftmtlrtr 
. jitflftad, for example at Ba^ad, fheee m 
dflvations of nine hundred &et ; end, furtier 
dk, beibre arriving at Schiunk, there is a 
table-land tliat reaches the elevation of one 
thousand four hundred an^ fifty feet It is 
amount these hills, along the foot of the 
great JBalkan range, that the Turkish army is 
now encamped, having its central position at 
Schumla. % 

The Balkan range is divided into two sec- 
tions, the greater and the lesser. The former 
has peaks between five thousand and six 
thousand feet in height, whilst the mean 
height of the latter is about two thousand 
five hundred feet. One of the peculiar features 
I of the lesser Balkan is that its appioach is 
much more difficult from tho south than from 
the north. The route that traverses it, lead- 
ing from Boutehuk by Schumla direct to 
Adrianople, is one of the best in European 
Turkey ; that is to**ay,-^i the traveller pro- 
ceeds southward ; whilst, if he pursue the 
i opposite route, he encounters in many 
places great difficulties. It is saul that a 
considerable part of this south wanl journey 
might bo performed in a wheeleil vehicle. 
The custom, however, in Turkey is to travel 
on horseback, generally at full speed, undei 
the guidance oi a Tartar : hence the oriental 
term in constant use to express swift tra- 
velling is “ Biding Tortfu-.” 

The general shape of the lesser Balkan has 
been compared to half a roof ; there being a 
single abrupt rise from the plains of Bou- 
melia to the extreme summit of the ridge ; 
whence, as we liave said, there is a gradual 
descent towards the Danube — ^not, it is true, 
by ono slope ; but by a series of valleys ot 
constantly decreasing depth until the last 
forms the bed of the Danube, beyond which 
stretch the great levels of Wallachia. Along 
several of these Valleys flow rivers in the 
direction of the bay of Varna, One of them 
is called the Mad River, on account of its 
sudden rises and tidls ; and another the lutcUi- 
gent Kiver, on account of its regulaiity. 

I These details, which, under onliuary cir- 
cumstances might appear dry, are not without 
* their interest at the present moment. We 
shall endeavour to give a still cleaier notion 
of this country, by describing the details 
of a journey south-eastward from Boutehuk 
(where at present the main body of the Turkish 
ariiiv is posted), to Schumla, whicl^^.is the 
centre of the defensive operations, and i^hich 
^ stands half way between the Danube and the 
Black Son. 

BORtlcliuk is a considerable town in Bulgaria, 
jifkogie thirty thousand inhabitants, situated 
JSa a promoutoVy advancing into the Danube. 
FVom the roofs of its houses a splendid view 
may be obtained over the vast winding 
river, which is sufficiently deep to carry 
merenantmen of lartre size. An immense 
number of vessels are constantly anchored 
along the quays. From a distance the town 


the streetnareM^ 4trt4 
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eveaywhere in Turkey, are wiiAmi viMom 
The shops are generally tolerably itesH am* 
plied with m^chandisa Travellers bom»dim 
Constantinople hire horses at thos plaoe^ 
put themselves, as we have said, usider tbe 
guidance of a Tartar. The ^stance to 
Schumla is reckoned generally at twenty-two 
hours. The road is picturesque ; and, for some 
time after starting, the valley of tbo Danube 
remains in sight. Between Siniouscha and 
Tomlak it is descried, however, for the last 
time from a lofty table-land. The road then 
enters the valley of the Lorn, bordered on 
both sides by precipices and carpeted with 
verdure. As you proceed, tlie ground rises 
and the path lends across hills and valleys, 
here and there covered with brushwood. AU 
tills country is thinly inhabited. Now and 
then Bulgarian villages may be seen iu the 
disttiiice ; hut on tho road are only oue or 
two solitary Khans. The neighbourhood of 
hidden inhabited places is indicated by wells 
on the road side, from which paths lead up 
into the mountains. Women with jars upon 
their heads are sometimes seen coming di^wn 
for water. The first halt is usually at Bazgrad, 
a town inhabited by about fifteen thousand 
Moslems and a few Bulgarian families. As a 
rule, the Ohiistians, whose occupations are 
almost entirely agricultural, are disseminated 
in small villages throughout the country. 
Tlieir number is estimated at betw^een four 
and live nullious. The Turks, infinitely less 
numerous, arc congregated in the groat towns ; 
but there arc some villages hcie and there 
entirely Turkish. As they are generally 
placed ill commanding positions, Uiey are 
probably inhabited by descendants of old 
military colonies, established to keep the 
country iu subjection. Beyond Bazgrad there 
still coutii^i/is a succession of valleys and hills. 
The latter increase gradually in licigliL until, 
from the table-land of Buratlar6, the heights 
of Schumla and the long range of the Balkans 
stretching with the uniformity of a wall 
behind, come in sight. A little further on the 
view suddenly opens to the left, and the eye, 
following the magnificent valley of Paravadis, 
distinguishes in fine weather the deep bay 
of Varna on the Black Sea. Crossing a steep 
range of hills, by a defile commanded by a re- 
doubt — ^probably at present by many such for- 
tifications — we come at length in sight of 
the great defensive works of Schumla, to 
reach which the road makes a considerable 
curve. 

Schumla contains more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, with fifty mosques; 
ono of wliich has a peristyle which has beqn 
compared to that of St. Peter’s at 
The city has always been rather a ' 
intrenched camp thw a f<^tress. It is siktf^ 
ated in a deep indentation in the hills ; wbldl 
have a steep slope both behind it from the 





fmtif oMiMti^ an amp^iMeati!;^ witii 
n savica ar sliefNi ; allaf whk^h m nowoerered 
ibxtUiaaittoiis and haAAmieB. There is a 
dttdel w«d built of stone on a little teblo- 
laod to the north-^t of the town ; which it 
oommouds as well as the road from Hazgrad. 
According to all military authorities, Sehumla 
is a irery strong position for an army ; but, 
like most great military works, it requires 
too large a garrison to render it impregnable. 
To man it completely a whole army is 
necessary. 

Beyond Schumla the road to Constantinople 
•—rising towards the summit of the Balkan, 
nowupsteep slopes, now through rugged defiles 
—becomes very difiicult. Most of the hills are 
covered with trees, which are clotted with 
numerous kinds of creepers. Torrents, dry in 
summer bat impetuous in winter, are met with 
at almost every step. The road, if road it <‘an 
be called, is obstructed by loose si ones, •at d 
travellers have been alarmed for their safetv 
even on horseback. However, wriggous have 
been taken across, and Sultan iMalimoud once 
performed the journey with, a coiiHiderable 
suite. 

From Schiimla to Aidos the distance is 
reckoned at sixteen hours. Many strimina 
and torrents have to be travel sod. Sevei-al 
Turkish villages occur on the way, and one ^r 
two Bulgarian villages. The extreme summit 
of the iialkau, which — although so well 
marked at a distance, Ls passed almost with- 
out being noticed — is met with about half way. 
The road crosses the Mail river and the 
Intelligent river ; otlierwiae the greater and 
lesser Kantscliik. VVe i^re now properly 
speaking in Kouinelia, .although the Bulgarian 
population still continues mixed with Greeks. 
The direct roail to Constantinople from Aidos 
is by Kirkilis6 ; but native traveHers vary 
their route almost at every jougpey, giving 
as a reason the unsettled state of the country 
and the djuiger of falling into ambuscades. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

That the Merry Monarch might be very 
merry indeed in the merry times when his 
people were suffering under pestilence and 
fire, he drank and gambled and flung away 
among his favourites the* money which the 
Parllanient had voted for the war. The con- 
sequence of this was, that the stout-hearted 
English sailors were merrily starving of want 
and dying in the streets; while the Dutch, 
under then* admirals De Witt and Db Rutter, 
came into the River Thames, and even up the 
Ahrer Medway as for as Upnor, burned the 
Mard-ships, silenced the weak batteries, and 
w what they would to the English coast for 
Bbc whole weeks. Most of the English ships 
that could have prevented them had neither 


pewdntr mxxjt*dm jMlN« 

merry aa the Emft dh) iniUifo 

money ; and when ih Wf 

to spend in national defensea or 
they put it into their own poeiMi wUb ihf 
mmieat grace in the world. 

Lord Clarendon had, by this tisQA, run 
long a course on is usually allotted to thd 
unscrupulous minister ^f bad kings. Hh 
was impeached by his political opponents, 
but unsuccessfully. The King than coin* 
manded him to withdraw from England and 
retire to France, which he did, after defouding 
himself in writing. He was no great loss at 
home, and died abroad some seven yeaip 
afterwards. 

There then came into power a ministry 
cal{pd the Cabal Ministry, becaiiHC it was 
composed of Lo»i^ Clifford, the Earl or 
AaiiiNOTON, the Duke ok Buckingilui (a 
great rascal, furrnfiily E«’l of Rochester, and 
the King’s most jw^^erfiil iavourite), Loud 
Abhlev, and the T>uke of Lauderda:^ ; 
c. A. II. A« L. the Fmich were making 

conquests in ITanders, the first Cabal pro- 
ceeding was to make a treaty with the Dutch 
for uniting w itli Spam to oppose the French. 
It was no sooner made Ilian the Merry 
Monarch, who always wanted to get money 
without being accountable to a Parliament 
for his expenditure, apologised to the King 
of France lor having ha«.l anything to do with 
it, and conclud(‘d a secret treaty with him, 
making himself his infamous peu.sioner to 
the amount of two millions of livres down, 
and three millions more a }ear ; and engag- 
ing to <lesert that very Spain, to make war 
agiiiiist those very Dutch, and to decLiro him- 
self a Catholic when a convenient time should 
arrive. Tliis religious King had laleh been 
crying to his Catholic brother on the hubject 
of his strong desire to be* a Gifchulic ; and 
now he nieiTily concluded this treasouablie 
conspiracy against the country he go\erned, 
by undertaking to become one as soon as he 
safely could. For all of which, though ho 
liad had leu merry heads instead of one, he 
liclily deserved to lose them by the heads- 
man’s axe. • 

As his one merry head might have been far 
from safe if these things had been known, they 
were kept vei y quiet, and war was declared 
by France and England against {he Dutch. 
But, a.very iincomiuon man, alterwards most 
important ' to English history and to the re- 
ligion and liberty of this land, arose among 
them, and for many long years defeated the 
whole pi^ojeots of France. This was 'William 
OK Nassau, I^unce of Orafoe, son gf the 
last Prince of OraJige of the dbme name, whS 
married the daughter of Charles flie First of 
England. He was a young man at this 
time, only just of age ; but he was bravo, 
cool, inia*epid aisd. wise. His father had 
been so detested that, upon his death, 
Dutch had abolished the authority to which 
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„isSptf^A6n -would have otherwise fltieceoded 
•({i^tadtholder, it was c&lled) and placed the 
" drief power in the hands of John de Wm, 
who educated this young prince. Now, the 
Prince became very popular, and John De 
Witt’s brother CoRNBaiiios was sentenced to 
banishment on a false accusation of conspi- 
ring to kill him. John went to the prison 
where he was, to take him away to exile, in 
his couch ; and a ^jreat mob who collected 
on the occasion, then and there cruelly mur- 
dered both the brothers. This left the go- 
vernment in the hands of the Prince, who 
vras really the choice of the nation ; and from 
this time he exercised it with Uie greatest 
yigour, against the whole power of France 
undei: its famous generals CoNofe and Tu- 
RENNE, and in support of the Protestant 
religion. It was full seven years before this 
war ended in a treaty of peace made at 
Nimeguen, and its details would occupy a 
very considerable sjwice. -<t is enough to say 
that William of Orange established a famous 
character with the wliole woi’ld ; and that 
the Merry Monarch, adding to an^ improv- 
ing on liis former baseness, bound liimself to 
do everything the King of France liked, and 
nothing the King of France did not like, for 
a pension of one hundred thousand pounds a 
year, w'hich was afterwards doubled. Besides 
this, the King of France, by means of his 
corrupt ambassador — who wrote accounts of 
his proceedings iu England, which are not 
always to be believed, I think — bought our 
English members of Parliament as he wanted 
them. So, in point of fact, during a con- 
siderable portion of this merry reign, the 
King of Franco was the real King of this 
isountry. 

But there was a better time to come, and 
it was to come (though his royal uncle 
little thought so) through that vei-y Wil- 
liam, Prince of* Orange. He came over 
to England, saw Mary the elder daughter 
of the Duke of York, and married her. 
We shall see by and bye what came of that 
maniage, and why it is never to be for- 
gotten. 

This daughter was a Protestant, but her 
' mother died a Catholic. She and her sister 
Anne, also a IVotestant, were the only sur- 
vivors of eight children. Anne afterwards 
married George, Prince of Denmark, 
brother to the King of that country. 

Lest you should do the Merry W^march 
the injustice ^f supposing that he watf even 
good-humoured (except when he had eveiy- 
thing his own way), or that he was high- 
OJJirited and honourable, I will mention here 
was done to a Member of the House of 
^t^minons, Sti»* John Coventry. He made a 
^remark id a debate about taxing tlie theatres, 
which gaye the King offence. He agreed 
itrith his 'ijdegitimate son, who had been bom 
;.jJibroatl, whom he had mado Duke of 
"Monmouth, to take the following merry 
vengeance. To waylay him at night, fifteen 


armed men to <m,e, and to his' 
a penknife. Lfi&e marster, . like mom'' 

King’s favourite, the i>uke of BuckinghatH^* 
was strongly suspected of setting on ait ae**! . 
sassin to murder the DuxiB of Ormond 
he was returning home from a. dinner ; aitd^ 
that Duke’s spirited son, Lord Ossort, was’^ 
so persuaded of his guilt, that he said to him' 
at Court, even as he stood beside the King^ 
‘‘My Lord, I kno>w very well that you ore 
at the bottom of this late attempt upon my 
father. But I give you warning! If he 
ever come to a violent end, his blood shall 
be upon you, and, wherever I meet yon I* 
will pistol you ! I will do so, though 1 find 
you standing behind the King’s chair, and 
1 tell you this in His Majesty’s presence, 
that you may be quite sure of my doing 
what I threaten.” Those were merry times 
indeed. 

There was a fellow named Blood, who was 
seized for making, with two companions, an 
audacious attempt to steal the crown, the 
globe, and sceptre, from ibe place where the 
jewels were kept, in the Tower. This robber,’ 
who was a swaggering ruffian, being taken, 
declared that he was the man who had en- 
deavoured to kill the Duke of Ormond, and • 
that he had meant to kill the King too, but 
wafi overawed by the majesty of his appear- 
ance, when he might otherwise have done 
ft, as he was bathing at Battersea. The 
King being but an ill-looking fellow, I don’t 
believe a word of this. Wliether he was 
flattered, or whether he knew that Bucking- 
hamffiad really set Blood on to murder the. 
Duke, is uncertain. But it is quite certain 
that he pardoned this thief, gave him an 
estate of five hundred a year in Ireland 
(which had had* the honour of giving him 
birth), and presented liiiu at Court to the 
debauched lords and tl>e shameless ladies, 
who made a great deal of him — .as I have 
110 doubt^they would have made of the 
Devil himself, if the King had introduced 
him. 

Infamously pensioned as he was, the King 
still wanted money, and consequently was 
obliged to call Parliamonts. In these, the 
great object of tbe Protestants was to thwart 
the Catholic Duke of York, who married a 
second time ; his new wife being a ^oung 
lady only fifteen years old, the Catholic sis- 
ter of the Duke of Modena. In this they 
were seconded by tl)e Protestant Dissenters, 
though to their owm disadvantage, sinoe, to 
exclude Catholics from power, they were even 
willing to exclude themselves. The King’s 
object was to pretend to be a Protestant^ 
while he was really a Catholic ; to swear to 
the bishops that be was devotedly attached 
to the English Church, while he knew he had 
bargained it away to the King of Fraiioe>: 
and, by cheating and deceiving them, andt'hU ; 
who were attached to royalty, to bccomOode#* ! 
potic and be powerful enough to .cotdess L 
what a rascal he was. Meantime, tike Kifi|; ' « 
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^ bU i^jeny peosigner; weU, 

lAfel^rtied idtk ;the Sa^*8 oj^nents inPar- 
< aa irdi as with the King and hia 

Meads. 

. The fears tharf; the country had of the 
Otutholic religion being restore^ if the Duke 
of York should come to the throne, and the 
low ounaiug of the King in pretending to 
' sl^re their alarms, led to some very terrible 
results. A certain Dr. Tonob, a dull clergy- 
man in the city, fell into the hands of a certain 
.Trrus Oates, a most infamous cliaracter who 
pretended to have acquu'ed among the Jesuits 
abroad, a knowledge of u great plot for the 
murder of the King, and the re-establishment 
of the Catholic religion. Titus Oates being 
produced by this unlucky Dr. Tonge and 
solemnly examined before the council, con- 
tradicted himself in a thousand ways, told the 
most ridiculous and improbable stories, and 
implicated Coleman, the Secretary of the 
Duchess of Vork. Now, although what he 
charged against Coleman was not truo,<ind 
although you and I know very well that the 
.^plir'daTigerous Catholic plot was that one 
j . with the King of France of which the Menj' 

^ Monarch was himself the head, there 
I happened to be found amdng Coleman's 
j papers, some letters, in which ho <lid imaise 
the days of Bloody Queen Mary, and al^use 
I the Protestant religion. This was great good 
• fortune for Titus, as it seemed to coiilirm him ; 

I but better still was in store. Sir Edmun^- 
I BURY Godfrey, the magistrate who had first 
examined him, being unexpectedly found dead 
near Primrose Hill, was confidently b<}l»eved 
to have been killed by the Catholics. I think 
there is no doubt that he had been melan- 
choly mad, and that he killed himself ; but 
he had a great Protestant funeral, and Titus 
was called the Saver of the Nation, and 
received a pension of twelve hundred pounds 
a year. , 

As soon as Oates’s wickedness h^ met with 
this success, up stai-ted another vilfaiii, named 
AVilliam Bedloe, who, attracted by a reward 
of five hundred pounds offered for the appre- 
hension of the murderers of Godfrey, came 
forward and charged two Jesuits and some 
other persons with having committed it at the 
Qiieeii’s desire. Oates,* going into partner- 
ship with this new informer, had tile audacity 
to accuse the pohr Queen herself of high 
treason. Then appeared a third informer, as 
bad as either of the two, and accused a 
Catholic banker named Staylky of having 
aaid that the King was the greatest rogue in 
the world (which would not have been far 
from the truth), and that ho would kill him 
with his own hand. This banker, being at 
mkce tried and executed, Coleman and two 
others were tried and executed. Then, a 
n^rable wretch named Prance, a Catholic 
allyeiBmith, being accused by Bedloe, was 
tbi^ured into confessing that he had taken 
part in Godfrey’s murder, and into accusing 
three othei* men of having . committed it. ‘ 


Then, five Jeguits w^m^^llfOelM»d by, Qates, 
and Prance and were all 

found guilty, and executed on the san^e kipd 
of contradictory and absurd evidejace* The 
Queen’s physician and three monks were 
next put on their trial ; but Oates aud Bedlcise 
had for the time gone fkr enough, and theS^ 
four were acquitted. The public mind, honr^ 
ever, was so full of a Catholic plot, aud sd’ 
strong against the Duke of York, that James 
consented to obey a writfen order from hie ' 
brother, and to go with his family to Brussels^ 
provided that his lights should never be 
sacrificed in his absence to the Duke o£ 
Monmouth. The House of Commons, not. 
satisfied with this, as the King hoped, passed 
a bill to exclude the Duke from ever suc- 
ceeding to the throne. In return, the King 
dissolved the Pjuliament. He had deserted lus 
old favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was now in the opposition. ! 

I’o give any KufiWiejjt j^i^ea of the miseries 
of Scotland in this merry reign would oc- 
cupy a hundred pageel! l^cause the people 
would not Jiave bishops, aud were resolved 
to stand b*y their solemn Jjcague aud Covenant, 
such cruelties were inflicted upon them as 
make the blood run cohl. Ferocious dragoons 
giilloj)ed tlirough the country to punish the 
peasants for deserting the churches ; sons > 
were hanged up at their fathers* doors for re- 
fusing to disclose where their fathers were 
concealed ; wives were tortured to death for 
not betraying their husbands ; people were 
taken out of their fields and gardens and 
shot on the public roads without trial ; lighted 
matches were tied to the fingers of prisonei’s, 
aud a most horrible torment called the Bfx»t 
was invented, and constantly applied, which 
ground and mashed the victims’ legs with 
iron wedges. Witnesses were tortured as 
well as pri'souers. All the prisons were full ; 
all the gibbets were heavy with bodies ; ^ 
murder and jdunder devastated the whole 
country. In spite of all, the Covenanters 
were by no means to be dragged into the 
churches, and ]>er8i8ted in worshipping God 
as they thought right. A body of ferocious 
Highhmders, turned upon them from the 
mountains of tlieir own country, had no • j 
greater eifeet tliaii the English dragoons i 
under Gr^vhame of Claveriioosb, the most 
cruel and rapacious of all their enemies, whose I 
name will ever be cursed tlirough the length 
aud breadth of Scotland. Archbishop Sharp 
had (fv^ aided and abetted all these outrages. 
But he fell at. last; for, when the injuries ^ 
of the Scottish people were at their lieight, 
he was seen, in hU coach-aud-six coming 
across a moor, by a body of men, headed 
by one JotiN Balfour, who#wei*e wilting^ 
for another of their oppressors. Upon this 
they cried out that Heaven had delivered * 
him into their hands, and killea liitu with 
many wounds. If ever a man deserved 
such a death; 1 think Archbishop Sharp 
>did, ' 


J 
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^ a mat noise dire^Iy, sod the! 

• ' ]Ktwy Monarcb'-HBtrcffiglT suspeotied 
^ goadiid the Scottish peo^e on, i^nt he might 
> Save an ezetuse for a greater army .than the 
Parliament vrere willing to give him— -sent 
down his son, the DuIm of Monmouth, as 
comuiandeivin-ohief, with mstructions to 
attack the Scottish rebels, or Whigs as they 
were called, whenever he came up with them. 
Mwching wilh l^n thousand men from 
Edinburgh, he fcmnd them, in number four 
or five thousand, drawn up at Bothwellj 
Bridge, by the Clyde. They were soon dis- j 
persM, and Monmouth showed a more humane i 
character towards them than lie had shown 
^wards that Member of Parliament whose 
nose he had caused to be slit with a pen- 
knife. But the Duke of Lauderdale was 
their bitter foe, and sent Clavcrliouse to hnish 
' l^m. 

As the Duke of Y ork became more and more 
, unpopular, the Duk$ of -Monmouth became 
more and more popular. It would have been 
decent in the latter ’’not to have voted in 
favour of the renewed bill for the exclusion of 
James from the throne ; but he did so, much 
to the King’s amusement, who used to sit in 
the House of Lords by the fire, hearing the 
debates, which he said were as good as a plaj'. 
The House of Commons passed the bill by a 
large majority, and it was carried up to the 
House of Lords by LqiiD Kussell, one of the 
best of the leaders on the Protestant side. 
It was rejected there, chiefly because the 
bishops helped the King to get rid of it ; and 
the fear of Catholic plots revived again. 
There had been aiiutlier got up, by a fellow out 
of Newgate, named DANOKaFiELi), which is 
more famous than it deserves to be, under 
the name of the Meal-I’ub Plot. Tliis jail- 
bird liaving been got out of Newgate by a 
Mbs. OsLLiER, a Catholic nurse, had turned 
Catholic himself, and pretended tliat he knew 
of a plot amo^ the Presbyterians against the 
King’s life. This was very pleasant to the 
Duke of York, who hated the Presbyterians, 
who returned the compliment. He gave 
Dangerfleld twenty guineas, and sent him to 
the King his brother. But Dangerfleld, 

' lireaking down altogether in his charge, and 
being sent back to Newgate, almost astonished 
the Duke out of his five senses by suddenly 
swearing that the Catholic nurse had put 
that false design into his head, and that what 
he really knew about, was, a Catholjie plot 
against the King, the evidence of -v^hich 
would be found in some papers, concealed in 
a meal-tub in Mrs. Cellier’s house. There 
they were, of course, as he had put them 
there himself; and so the tub gave the name 
i^ot. Bvit, the nurse was acquitted on 
^ i^nd it came to nothing. 

Aehley, of the Cabal, was now Lord 
Shaftesbury, and was strong against the suc- 
io^sion of tie Duke of York. The House of 
i agg^ to the utmost extent, 

may well suppose, bysuspiciops of 


sion still, and were bi^ as^nst 
tholica generally. So umust& bitter iMni 
they, T grieve to say, that they tau^hed 
venerable Lord Sta&^rd, a CaSidle nobleiiHnl 
seventy years old, of a design to kill the 
The witnesses were that atroeioiia Oates ssm^ 
two other birds of the some fearer. Me wtS; 
found guilty on evidence quite as foolkh as 
was false, and wns beheaded cm Tower HifL 
The people were opposed to him when he fecet 
appeared upon the scaffold, but, whMi be had 
addressed them and shown them how inno*'; 
cent he was, and how wickedly he was sent 
there, their better nature was aroosed, and 
they said, “We believe you, my Lord. God 
bless you, my Lord ! ” 

The House of Commons refused to let the 
King have any money until he should cOii'- 
sent to the Exclusion Bill ; but, as lie could 
get it and did get it from his master the 
King of France, he could afford to hold thenff * 
very cheap. He called a Parliament atL, 
Oxford, to which he went down with a gro& 
show of being armed and protected as if he 
were in danger of his life, and to which tlie; 
opposition members also went armed and 
protected, alleging that they were in ibar of 
the. Papists, who were numerous among the 
King’s guards. However, they went on with 
the Exclusion Bill, and were so earnest upon 
it’ that they would have carried it again, if 
the King had not popped his crown and 
state robes into a sedan chair, bundled him- 
self into it along with them, hurried down to 
the Chamber where the House of Lords met, 
and dissolved the Parliament. After which 
he scampered home, and the Members of 
Parliament scampered home too, as fast imi 
their legs could carry them. 

The Duke of York, then residing in Scot- 
land, had^ under the law which excluded 
Catholics ^from public trust, no right what- 
ever to public employment. Nevertheless, 
he was openly employed as the King’s re- 
presentative in Scotland, and there gratified 
his sullen and cmel nature to his heart’s 
content by directing the dreadful cruelties 
against the Covenanters. There were two 
ministers qpmed Car&ill and Cameron, who 
had escaped from the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and who returned to Scotland and 
raised the miserable but. still brave and un- 
subdued Covenanters afresh, under the name 
of Cameronians. As Cameron publicly posted 
a declaration that the King was a forsworn 
tyrant, no mercy was shown to his unhappy 
follower after he was slain in battle. Tl:^ 
Duke of York, who was particularly fond .of 
the Boot and derived great ptleasure irom 
liaving it applied, offei'ed their lives to 8oai|0 
of these people, if they would ciy on 
scaffold “God save the Kii^l” But 
relations, fritsnds, and countrymen, had be^ 
so barbarously toi*tured and murdered in lihia 
merry xbign, that they preferred to die, 


, hoid &Pu^ttme&t in 

ftete^landi t^pdiich firs^ Trith mesl^ aliaitieleMi 
deeev^ <ooiiirm 6 d the laws for seearlDg the 
IV0t«Bft^Teligion against Popery, and then 
deeiansd that nothing most or should prevent 
the^ sucoession of the Popish Bake. After 
tlin' donble-faced beginning, it established an 
atHAi which no human being could under- 
stand, but which everybody wjM to take, £W 
^ a proof that his religion was tne lawful reli- 
The Earl of Aiwle, taking it with tlie 
explanation that he did not consider it to 
prevent him from favouring any alteration 
either in the Chnrch or State, which was not 
inconsistent with the Protestant religion or 
with his loyalty, was tried for high treason 
befoi*e a Scottish jury of which the Marquis 
OF Montrosk was foreman, and was found 
guilty. He escaped the acaflbld, for tliat 
time, by getting away, in the disguise of a 
page, in the train of his daughter, IjADT 
Sophia Lindsay. It was absolutely proposed 
, by certain members of the Scottish Council 
that this lady should be whipped through 
the streets of Edinburgh. But this was tot 
much even for the Duke, who ]md the manli- 
ness then (he had very little at most times) 
to remark that Engliahnien were not accus- 
tomed to treat ladies in that manner. •In 
those merry times nothing could equal the 
brutal servility of the Scottish fawners, bq|b 
the conduct of similar degraded beings in 
England. 

After the settlement of these little affaiiTs, 
ibe Duke returned to England and *60011 
I'esumed liis place at the Council, and his 
ofhee of High Admiral — all this by his bro- 
ther’s favour, and in open defiance of the 
law. It would have been no loss to the 
country if he had been drowned when liis 
ship, ill going to Scotland to fetch his 
family, struck on a sand-bank, an<?was lost 
with two hundred souls on boar|ji But he 
escaped in a boat with some friends, and the 
sailors were so brave and unselfish that 
when they saw him rowing away, they gave 
three cheers, while they themselves w'ere 
going down for ever. ' 

The Merry Monarch, having got rid of his 
Parliament, went to work to make himself 
despotic with all speed. Having had the 
villany to order the execution of Oliver j 
Plunket, Bishop of Ariviaoh, falsely accused j 
of a plot -to establish Popery in that 
country by means of a French army — the 
very thing this royal traitor was himself 
trying to do at home — and having tried to 
rajs! Lord Shaftesbury, and failed — ^lie turned 
his hand to controlling the corporations all 
over the country ; because, if he could only do 
that, be could get what juries he chose, to 
bring in peijured vei’dicts, and could get 
what members he chose, returned to Par- 
liament. These merry times prhduced and 
mode Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Beaeh, a drunken ruffian of the name of 


JnmaefS ; a vwdlkii^ ykmMt, 

nble q^atvxe, uMl n iMdlyinff voice 

and a more savage nature, perwpsi'^an wm 
ever lodged in any human bceoat. This 
monster was the Merry lfonareh''a emeciiijl 
favourite, and he testified hk admiraticni.'iof . 
him by giving him a ring firom his own fingit; 


which the people used to caH, Judge Jelfl^v 
Bloodstone, llim the King empmyed to go 
about and bully the corj^ratione, beginmng , 
with London ; or,as Jefireys himself elegftntly 
called it, “ to give them a lick with the rougn ^ 
side of his tongue.” And he did it so thd- 
roughly, that they soon became the basest 
and most sycophantic bodies in the kingdom 
— except the Univeiuity of Oxford, which, 
that respect, was quite pre-eminent and un- 
approachable. 

Lord Shaftesbury (who died soon after the 
King’s failure against him), Lord William 
Bussell, the Duke of Monmouth, Lord 
Howard, Lord Jersey, *aA.LOERNON Sidney, 
John Hampden (grc^dsqn of the great 
Hampden), and some others, used to hold a 
council together after the dissolution of the 
Parliament, arranging what it might be neces- 
sary to do, if the King carried his Popish plot 
to the utmost height. Lord Shaftesbury 
having been much the most violent of this 
party, brought two violent men into their 
secrets — Kumsey, who had been a soldier in 
the llepublican army ; and West, a lawyer. 
These two knew an old officer of Cromwell’s, 
called Bumrold, who had married a maltster’s 
widow, and so had come into possession of a 
solitary dwelling called the Bye House, near 
Hoddesdoii, in Hertfordshire. Buxnbold saitl 
to them what a capital j-dace this house of his 
would bo from which to shoot at the King, 
who often passed tliere going to and fro from 
Newmarket. They liked the idea, and enter- 
tained it. But, one of their body gave infor- 
mation, and they, together with SHBriiERD 
a win^^ merchant, Lord Bussell, Algernon 
Sidney, Lord Essex, Lord Howard, and 
Hampden, were all arrested. 

Lord Bussell might have easily escaped but, 
scorned to do so, Jjoing innocent of any wrong ; 
Lord Essex might have easily escaped, but 
scorned to do so, lest his flight should pm-* 
judice Lord Bussell. But it weighed upon 
his mind that he had brought into their 
council Lord How'ard, who now tuimed a 
miserable traitor, against a great dillike Lord 
Bussell^ had always had of him. He could 
not Ifear the reflection, and destroyed himself 
before Lord Bussell was brought to trial at 
the Old Bailey. 

He knew very well that he liad nothing to 
hope, having always been manful in the fto- 
testant cause against the twcPfalse brothenf 
tlie one on the throne, and the othft* standing ^ 
next to it. He had a wife, one of ihe noble^ 
and best of women, who acted as his secre- 
tary on His trial, who comforted him in his 
prison, supped with him on the xughlt 
before he died, and whose love and virtue oodr 




V xi^ttrae, he was found guilty^ for the king’e Qftil, or stroking the fwiM;pf . 

^^.tb he beheaded in Lincolu's Iim Fields^ not tl^e sick to <prp i^^em-r^om\u &r 
r many yard* ftoni. l^ia^o^ hbi^e. Whpn he of ^af, X sj^oup sii^he ilc| tljbii| i^nt hs 
/ had parted frbm^' hhitdr^nron the evening, much go0d ;aBi ahy crowzpdla^)#>vpd 
before his death, his wife still stayed with done. His father had got him to write .a 
him until ten o'clock at night ; and when letter, confessing his havinu had a part in the 
theiiP final separation in this world was over, conspiracy, for which Lord Bussell had been 
and he bad kissed her many times, he still beheaded ; but he wi^ ever a weak man, and 
sat for a long while in his prison, talking of as soon as he had written it, he was ashamed 
^her goodness. HeSring the rain fall fast at of it, and got iC back again. For this, he was 
*that time, he calmly said, “Such a rain to- banished to the Netherlands; but soi^ 
niotrow will spoil a great show, which is a returned and had an interview ^th , his 
’ dull thing on a rainy day.” At midnight, he father, unknown to liis uncle. It would seem 
. went to Ded, and slept till four ; even when tliat he was coming into the Merry Monarch’s ' 
‘ his seorvant called him, he fell asleep again favour again, and that the Duke of York 4 
jfrhile his clothes were being made ready, was sliding out of it, when Death appeared 
rede to the scaffold in his own can'iage, to the merry galleries at Whitehall, and 
^titetided by two famous clergymen, Tillotson astonished the debauched lords and gentjnr 
k<;:Md' Burnkt, and sang a psalm to IiLnlsclf men, and the shameless ladies, very conr 
^^Sii0ry softly, as he went along. He was as siderably. 

, 4 |niet and as stead^^.as if Jie had been going On Monday, the second of February, one 
out for an ordinary ride. After saying that he thousand six hundred and eighty-five, -thje 
was surprised to see s6 great a crowd, he laid merry pensioner and servant of the King of 
down his head upon the block, os if it had France fell down in a fit of apoplexy. By 
been the pillow of his bed, and had' it struck the Wednesday his case was hopeless, and on 
off at the second blow. His noble wife was the Thursday he was told so. As he made a " 
busy for him even then, for that true-hearted difficulty about taking the sacrament from 
lady printed and widely circulated his last the Protestant Bishop of Bath, the Duke of 


words, of which he had given her a copy. York got all who were present away &oni 
They made the blood of all the honest men the bed, and asked his brother, in a whisper^ 
in England boil. if he should send for a Catholic priest. The 


* The University of Oxford distinguished King replied, “ For God’s sake, brother, do.” 
itself on the very same day by pretending The Duke smuggled in, up the back stairs, 
to believe that the accusation against Lord disguised in a wig and gown, a priest uam^ 
Bussell was true, and by calling the King, in Huwdleston, who had saved the Kmg's life 
(a written paper, the Breath of their Nostrils after the battle of Worcester: telling him 
and the Anointed of the Lord. This paper tliat this worthy man in the wig bad once 
the> Parliament afterwards caused to be saved his body, and was now come to save 
burned by the common hangman, which I am his soul. 

•sorry for, as I wish it had been framed and The Merry Alonarch lived tlirough that 
glazed and hung up in some public place, as night, and died before noon on the next day, 
a zoonument of (baseness for the scorn of wliich wc.s ^Yiday, the sixth. Two of the 
znaukiud. 


znaukiud. ^ iaat things he said were of a human sort. 

Next came the trial of Algernon oidney, and your lumembrance will give him the full 
at which JeflTreys presided, like a great benefit of them. When tlie Queen sent to 
crimson toad, sweltering ami swelling with say she was too unwell to attend him and to 
rage. pray God, Mr. 3idney,” said this ask his pardon, he said, “ Alas ! poor woman, 
Omef Justice of a merry reign, after passing she beg 77iy pardon ! 1 beg hers with all my 

«' sentenoe, “to work in you a temper fit to go heart. Take back that answer to her.” And 
to the other world, for I see you are not tit he also said, in reference to Nell Gwyn, “ Do 
for this.” “ My lord,” said the prisoner, not let poor Nelly starve.” 

6omposedly holding out his arm, “feel my He ^ed in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
pulse, and see if I be disordered. I thank and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 

Heaven I never was in better temper Jihan 1 - - ' ■ ■ » 

^ am now.'* Algernon Sidney was executfed on , . 

Tower Hill, on the seventh of December, Preparing /or FuUieatum, the THIRD 

one thousand six hundred and eighty three. complete the Work) </ 

died, in his own words, ^ CHILD’S mSTOHT OF BHOLAHD. 
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MORTON HALL. 


rir TWO CHAPTERS.— -<J1IAPTBR THE FIRfcT. 

OcTR old Hall is to be pulled down, and 
tbev aie going to build streets on llie site. [ 
lisid to my sister, “ Etholinda ! if they really 
pull down Morton Hall, it will be a worse 
piece of work than the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.’* And, after some consideration* she 
replied, that if she must speak what was on 
her mind, she would own that she thought 
the Papists had something to do with it , 
that they had never foi given the Morton who 
had been with Lord MonteajJle when lie dis- 
covered the Gunpowder Plot; for we knew 
that somewhere m Rome tlieie was a book 
kejit, and which had been kej^it fui gene- 
rations, giving an account of the seciyt 
private histoiy of c\ery Kiiglush family of 
note, and legist eiiiig the names of those to 
whom the Papists owed either grudges or 
gratitude. * 

We were silent for some time ; but I am 
sure the same thought was in both our minds ; 
oiitP ancestor, a {Sidebothani, had been a 
follower of the Morton of that day ; it had 
always been said in the family that he had 
been with his master, when he went with the 
Iiord Monteagle, and found Guy Fawkes and 
his dark lantern under the Parlianient llouoe ; 
and the question flasliod across our minds. 
Were the bidebothums maikcd with a black 
mark in that terrible mysterious book winch 
was kept under lock and key by the Pope 
and the (''ardinals in Rome ^ It was teriible ; 
yet, somehow, rather pleasant to think of. 
So many of the misfortunes which liad 
happened to us through life, and which wo 
had called “mysterious dispensations,'* but 
which some of our neighbours had attributed 
to our want of prudence and foresight, were 
accounted for at once, if we were objects of 
the deadly hatred of such a powerful order 
as the Jesuits ; of whom we had lived in 
^ead ever since we hod lead the Female 
Jesuit. Whether this last idea suggested 
what my sister said next I can't tell ; we did 
know the Female Jesuit’s second cousin, so 
might be said to have literary connexion!^ 
and from that the startling thought might 
up in my sister’s mind, for, said slie, 
l^iday 1 *' (my name is Bridget, and no one 
wQt rskf sister calls me Biddy) “suppose you 


wiiio some account of Morton Hall ; we havSSp^ 
known much in our time of the Mortons, 
it will be a shame if they pass away conit 
pletcly from men’s memories while we can 
speak or write.” 1 was pleased with tha 
uofiun, I confess ; but 1 felt ashamed to agrSft^ 
to it all at onco, though even as I objected for 
modesty’s sake, it cam» into my mind how 
much I had lieard oj; the old place in its 
former days, and how it was perhaps ail 1 
could iioyr do for the MortonS) under whom 
our ancestors had lived as tenants for more 
tlian three hundi cd years. So at last I agreed ; 
and, for fear of mistakes, I showed it to 
Mr. Swmton, our young curate, who has put 
it quite in order for me. 

Morton Hall is situated about five miles 
fiom the centic of Driimble. It stands on 
the outskirts of a village, which, when the 
Hall was built, was probably ab large as 
Drumblo in those days ; and even I can re- 
member when there was a hmg piece of 
rather lnuel> load, with higli hedges on 
either side, between Morton village and * 
Grumble. Now it is all street, and Morton 
seems but a suburb of the great town near. 
Our farm stood where Ij verpool Street runs 
now; and people used to come snipe-shoot* 
iug just where the Ba].»dst Chapel is built. 
Our farm must have been older than the 
Hall, for we had a date of fourteen hundred 
and sixty on one of the cross-beams. My 
father was rather proud of this advantage, 
foi the Hall h^ no date older tliaii fifteen 
hundred and fifty -four ; and 1 remember his 
alliontiug Mrs. Dawson, the housekeeper, by* 
dwelling loo much on this circumstanoe one 
evening when she came to drink tea with my 
mother, when Ethelmda and I were mere 
children. But my mother, seeing \hat Mrs. 
Dawsgn would never allow that any house in 
the jlhi’isli could be older than the Hall, and 
that she was getting very warm, and almobt 
insinuating that the Sidebothams had forged 
the date to disparage the Squire’s family, and 
set themselves up as having the older l^ood, 
asked Mrs. Dawson to tell us^Aie story of ol<F 
Sir John Morton before we went J , 

slily reminded my father that Jacia our ma^ 
was not always so careful as might be in 
housing the Alderney in good time in the 
autnmn evenings. So he started up, and went 
off to see after Jack ; and Mrs. Hawson^aiid 
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m Clearer i^e ilre to Hear the story 
JoliD. ‘ 

iSir John Mortem lad lived some time about 
tie Kc8turatioiL Tie Mortdtts had taken the 
n^hfc side, so when Oliver Cromwell came 
into power he gave away their lands to one 
of his Puritan followers — a man who harl 
be^n. but a praying, canting, Scotch pedlar, 
tUl the war broke out and Sir John had to 
‘||o and live with hiAroyal master at Brnges. 
The upstart’s name was Carr who came to 
live at Morton Hall ; and, I’m proud to 8ay» 
mean our ancestors — ^led him a pretty 
life. He had hard work to get a.ny rent at 
ml from the tenantry, who knew their duty 
tetter than to pay it to a Bound head. If he 
took the law to them, the law officers fared 
’ 'badly, that they were shy of coming out to 
ton-— all along that lonely road 1 tdd 
of — again. Strange noises were heard 
about the Hall, whiqh got tlie credit of being 
haunted; but as those noises were never 
heard before or since that Bichard Carr livcsl 
there, I leave you to guess if the evil spirits 
did not know well over whom they had 
powei’ — over schismatic rebels, and no one 
else. They durst not trouble the Mortons, 
who were true and loyal, and were faithful 
• followers of King Charles in word and deed. 
"' At last Old Oliver died, and folks did say 
that on ihkt wlhl and stormy night his voice 
was heard high up in the air, where you hear 
the flocks of wild geese skirl, crying out for 
‘ bis true follower lli chard Carr to accompany 
him in the terrible cliase the fiends were 
giving him before carrying liim down to hell. 
^ Anyway Richard Carr died within a week — 

. summoned by the dead or not, he went his 
' way down to bis master, and liis master’s 
master. 

Then his daughter Alice came into posses- 
sion, Her mutli^ was somehow related to 
General Monk, who was beginning to come 
into power about that time. So when Charles 
the Second came back to his throne, and 
many of the. sneaking Puritans had to quit 
their ill-gotten land, and turn to the light 
about, Adice Carr was stills left at Morton 
fiHall to queeu it there. She was taller than 
most women, and a great beauty 1 have heard. 
But for all hex beauty, she was a stern, hard 
woman. The tenants had known her to be 
hard iu k-^^r father’s lifetime, but now iliat 
she was the owner and had the power, she 
was w(n’a(' ^lan ever. She hate»l the ‘Stuarts 
worse than ever lier father had done ; had 
calves’ head for dinner every thirtieth of 
^/muary ; nnd when the first twenty-ninth of 
" May can^ round, and every mother’s son in 
Abe tillage gii^led his oak leaves, and wore 
ibm iu luchat, she closed the windows of the 
.. with her own hands, and sate 

1 ^" ’, Tile. Dmint the day in darkness and mourn- 
iilc i^ioie, (lid iiot lik^‘ to go s^ainst her 
t going' about Wuse site was a young and beau- 
i ML It was said the King got her 

. ^ of Albemarle, to ask her to 


court, just as 

the Queen of Bheba, 

men,, mythw her to '^i«' 

But snowomd soft go ; uot^ sle'B 
a very lonely life, for ndw King- bad 
his own again, no servant but her nuefa 
would stay with her in the Hall ; and nm 
of the teujinfs would pay her any money i&t 
all that her father had purchased the landik 
from the Parliament, and paid the price down 
in good red gold. 

All this time, Sir John was somewhero In. 
the Virginian x>lantaiions ; and the shi^ 
sailed from thence only twice a year ; but hw 
royal master had sent for him home and ^ 
home he came that second summer after the 
restoration. No one knew if Mistress Alice 
had lieard of his landing in England or not^ 
all the villagers and tenantry knew and 
were not surprised, and tumed out in their 
best dresses and with great branches of oak 
to welcome him as he rode into the village 
one S'uly morning, with many gay-looking 
gentlemen by his side, laughing and talking 
and making-merry, and speaking gaily and 
pleasantly to the village people. They came 
in on the oppoadio side to the Dmmble Road; 
indeed Drumblc was nothing of a place then, 
as I have told you. Between the last cottage 
in the village and the gates to the old Hall^ 
there was a shady part of the road, where 
the branches nearly met overhead, and made 
a green gloom. If you’ll notice, when many 
people are talking merrily out of doors in 
snnlight, they will stop talking for an instant, 
when tliey come into the cool gi*cen shade, 
and either be silent for some little time, 
or else speak graver and slower and softer. 
And so old peo ,le say those gay gentlemen 
did j for several })oople followed to see Alice 
Carr’s j>ride lak (Ml down. They used to tell 
howthe cavaliers had to bowtheir plumed hats 
in jiassiug under the unlopped and drooping 
boughs. U'aney Sir John expected thst the 
lady would have rallied her friends, and got 
rc'.ndy for a sort of battle to defend the 
entrance to the bouse ; but she liad no friends. 
She had no iieai-er relations tlw'in the Duke 
of Albemarle, and bo was mad with her for 
having refused to come to court, and so save 
her estate according to liis advice. 

Well, Sir John rode on, in silence ; the 
tr.amp of the many horses* feet, and the - 
clumping sound of the clogs of th© village 
Y>cople were all that was heard. H eavy as the 
great gate was, Uiey swung it wide on Us 
hinges, and up they rode to the Hall step#^ 
where the lady stood, in her close plain 
Puritan dress, her cheeks one crimson flush, ^ 
her great eyes flashing fire, and no one behiud 
her, or with lier, or near her, or to be see&, 
but the old trembling nurse catching at her 
gown in pleading terror. Sir John wa.s taken 
aback ; he could not go out with swords tmd 
warlike weapons against a woman ; hU very 
preparations for forcing an entrance \da4*i(ie 
him rulieiilous in his own eyes, and iNif well 






loBiaw in tb# ^ of Uj| ga::^^ 
too ^ si» Ho IMiod^hua rouird about^ and bade 
OMWbatMi^ where they were, wlule he rode 
doea to xhe etepa* aod spoke to tne young 
Jedy; end there they saw him, hat iu hand, 
ejpming to her ; aud she, lofty and unmoved, 
holding her own as if had been a sove- 
reign queen witif as army at her l)ack. What 
they said, no one heaid ; but he rode back 
wery grave and much changed in his look, 
thougn his grey eye showed more liawk-like 
than ever, as if seeing the way to his end, 
h as yet afar off. He was not one to be 

S witli before his face ; so wlieu he pro- 
to have changed liis mind, aud not to 
to disturb so fair a lady in posse<^ston, 
he and his cavaliers ro<lo back to the village 
and roystered there all day, and feasted 
the tenantry, cutting down the branches that 
had incommoded them iu thcjr morning's 
ride to make a boiitire of on the village grc<‘U, 
in which they burnt a tlgure, wliicli some 
called Old Null, aud other h liiehard Oarr . 
and it might do for either, folks said, for 
unless they had given it the name of a man. 
most people would have taken it fur a forked 
log oi wood. 

But the lady’s nurse tofd the villagers 
afterwards tliat Mistiess Alice wtnl iu from 
the sunny Hall steps into the chill kouae 
shadow, and sate her down aiui wept, as her 
Poor foithful servant had never seen her^do 
oeforc, and could not have iniagiucd her 
proud young lady ever doing. /Vll through 
that aummoi’s day she cried ; and if for veiy 
weariness she ceased (or a tune, and only 
sighed os if her heart w:ih Ineakiiig, they 
heard thi*ough the upnei windows — which 
were open because of the heal — the village 
bells ringing moriily tlirough tlic trees, aud 
bursts of chorusses to gay ca valier songs, all 
in liivour ot the Stmu ts. All the young lad}'^ 
said was once or twice “ Oli (jod !• I am very 
friendless ! ” — aud the old nur.se knew it was 
true, aud could not contradict her ; and al- 
ways thought, as she said long after, that 
such weaiy weeping showed I here was soim 
great sorrow at hand. 

I supf)ose it was the dreariest sorrow that 
ever a proud woman had ; but it came in the 
sb ipp ot a gay wedding. How, the village 
never know. The gay gentlemen rode away 
from Morton the next day as lightly and 
carelewly as if they had attained their end, 
and Sir John had taken possession ; aud, by 
and bye, the nurse came timorously out to 
market in the village, and Mistress Alice was 
met in the wood walks just as grand and as 
proud aa ever in her ways, only a little more 
pale and a little more sad. The truth was, 
as I have been told, that she aud Sir John 
had each taken a fancy to caeh other in that 
parley they held on the Hail steps ; she, in 
the deep wild way iu which she took the iiu- 
pressious of her whole li(e, deep down, as if 
they were burnt in. Sir John was a gallant- 
looking man, and had a kind of foreign grace 


land courtUnefa about hiiQf my ho 

fancied her was very, different*-^ liUmVway, 
they tell me. She was a beautifpi to 

be tamed, and made to oome to 
call ; aud porha^js he read in her ooftaiffttig 
eyes that she might be won, and So all 
troubles about the possession Of the 
come to an end in an eaa^ pleasant 
He came to stay with friends in the ' 

bouihood ; he wa. mot ki her favourite 
with bis plumed hat in his hand pleading ^ 
with her, and she looking softer and w mop^ 
lovely Ilian ev^er ; and lastly, the tenaptv 
were told of the mariiage then nigh at haUd* 

After they were wedded he stayed for ati^ 
with her at the Hall, and then off back 
court. Tliey do say that her obstinate 
fusal to go with nim to Ijondon was the 
cqpse of tlieir fii’st quarrel ; but such fierce 
strong wills would quarrel the first day of 
their wedded iilc. She said that the court 
was no place for an ^loneat woman; hJk 
surely Sir John kiie^ liest, and she might 
have trusted him to take cai*o of lier. J£ow- 
ever, In; left lier all alone ; and at first she 
died most bittei'ly, and then she took to her 
old priile, aud was more haughty and gloomy 
Hum ever. By and bj^e she found out hidden 
conventicles ; aud, as Sir John never stinted har 
of uioiiey, she gathered the remnants of thO)' 
old runtau party about her, avui tried to 
eouilort lierself with long praj{|Hrs, suuffied 
through the nose, for the absence of h?r 
husband, but it was of no use. Tieal her an 
lie would slie loved him still with aieiribla 
love. Once, they say, she put on her waiting 
inaur.s dross, and stole up to lioiidop to find 
out what kept him there ; and something sho 
saw or heard that changed her altogether, 
for alie canio back aa if her heart was broken* 
They say t hat the only person she loved with 
all tlie wild strength of her heart, Imdjiroved 
lalse to her ; and if so, w]i?it wondoj’ ! At the 
best of limes she w'as but a gloomy creature, 
aud it was a great lion our for her iatlier’s 
daughter to bo w^edded to a Morton. She 
should not have expected too much. 

After her despondency e.ame her religion* 
Every old Lhiritau preacher in the country 
was welcome at Morton Hall. Surely iha? 
was enough to disgust Sir John. The Morton* 
had never cared to have much religion, but 
wh.at they had hail been good qf its kind 
hitheito. So, when Sir John came down 
wantiyg a gay greeting and a tender show or 
love* Ills lady exhorted him, and prayed over 
I him, and quote d the lost Puritan text she 
had heard at him ; and he swore at her, and 
at her preachers ; aud made a deadly oath 
that none of them should find harbour qr 
welcome iu any house of lis. She lookSl 
scornfully back at him, and said sTie h«Jwysk 
to lccU*n in what county of KiigladU the house 
he spoke of was to be found ; but iu the 
house hfr father purchased, am I she in- 
herited, all who preached the Gospel should 
ba welcome, let kings make what laws, and 


' swGHir wliat oatlis | 

:i^^!lid nothing to this *, the worse' signMor 
' i ; but he set hifi teeth &t her ; afid m an 
: time be rode away back to the French 

>f^teh that had beguiled him. 

Before he ,went away from Morton he set 
hiB Bpied; He longed to eatch his wife in his 
fierce clutch, and punieh her for defying him. 
3he had made him hate her witli her Puri- 

ways. He cohnted the days till the 
iheesenger came, splashed up to the top of 
idh deep leather boots, to say that my lady 
had invited the canting Puritan preachers of 
. the neighbourhood to a prayer-meeting, and 
a! dinner, and a night's rest at her house. 
Sii^ John smiled, as he gave the messenger 
five gold pieces for his pains ; and straight 
tbeh' post-horses, and rode long days till he 
got to Morton ; and only just in time ; for it 
whs ‘^e very day of the prayer-meeting. 
Mnh'ers were then g,t one. o'clock in the 
b^ntry. The great people in London might 
ieeep late hours, and dine at three in tlic 
afternoon or so ; but the Mortons they always 
clnng to the good old ways, and, 'as the 
church Iwlls were ringing twelve when Sir 
John came riding into the village, he kne^ 
kc might slacken bridle ; and, casting one 
glance at the smoke which came hurrying up 
’wif from anewly^endcd fire, just behind 
the wood, Vp^e he knew the Halbkitchen 
diimney sto^^ Sir John stopped at the 
ahilthy, and pretended to question the smith 
about ’ his licrse's shoes ; but he took little 
lieed of the answers, being more occupied by 
tta old Berving-rnan from the Hall, who had 
been loitering about the smithy half the 
mbming, as folk thought afterwards, to keep 
. 4mme appointment with Sir John. When 
their talk was ended, Sir John lifted himself 
straight in his saddle ; cleared his throat, and 
•Bpoke ont aloud : — ^ 

' « I grieve to hear your lady is so ill.” Tlie 
amith wondered at this, for all the village 
knew of the coming feast at the Hall ; the 
spring-chickens ha<l been bought up, and the 
, cade-lamba killed ; for the pUbachers in those 
^days, if they fasted they fasted, if they fought 
they fought, if they prayed they prayed, 
flbmetimes for three hours at a standing ; and 
if they feasted they feasted, and knew what 
good eating was, believe me. 

** My la^ ill 1 '’ said the smith, as if he 
, doubted the old prim serving-man’s word. 

.And the latter ^ould have chopped iis'with 
, jMi angry asseveration (he had been at 
^^Worcester and fought on the right side), but 
Sir John cut him short. 

1 My lady Is very ill, good Master Fox. It 
tteioh^ her hei^,” contitiued be, *pointing to 
hSs hCact I am come down to take her to 
SjOtrdfih, where the King's own physician 
^|sh&ll piWcribe for her.” And he rode slowly 
to the Hall. 

lady'was as well as ever she nad been 
H^er life, and happier than she had. often 
'^im&^for in a few mtnntes some of those 




whom she esteem^ gb injj^ ^ 

her; some of those who’ liad^lhiown ^and 
valued her father — her dead fatiMr, to wlhte 
her sorrowful heart tamed in its wboj^ as the 
only true lover and friend she had mer had 
on earth. Many of the preachers wonM; 
have ridden far — was all ip order in their ' 
rooms, and on the table in the great dining 
parlour ? She had got into restless hurried 
ways of late. She went round below, and 
then she mounted the great oak atalrcase to 
see if the tower bed-chamber was all in order 
for old Master Hilton, the oldest among the 
preachers. Meanwhile, the maidens below 
were carrying in mighty cold rounds of spiced 
beef, quarters of lamb, chicken pies, and all 
such provisions, when, suddenly, they knew 
not how, they found tliemselves each seized 
by strong arms, their aprons thrown over 
their heads, after the manner of a gag, and 
themselves borne out of the house on to the 
])Oultr^y green behind, where, with tlireats of 
wliat worse might befall them, they were sent 
with many a shameful word — ^Slr John could 
not always command his men, many of whom 
had been soldiers in the French wars) — back 
into the village. c They scudded away like 
frightened hares. My lady was strewing the 
white-headed preacher's room with the last 
year’s lavender, and stirring up the sweet-pot on 
the dressing-table, when she hejird a step on the 
echoing stairs. It was no measured tread of 
any Puritan ; it was the clang of a man of 
war coming nearer and nearer, with loud 
rapid (jtrides. She knew the step ; her heart 
stopped beating, not for fear, but because 
she loved Sir John even yet ; and she took a 
step forward to meet liim, and then stood 
still and trembled, for the flattering false 
thought carac before her that he might have 
come yet in some quick impulse of reviving 
love, and ^that his hasty step might be 
prompted *by the ])a8sionate tenderness of 
a husband.^* But when he reached the 
door, she looked as calm and indifierent 
as ever. 

“ My lady,” said he, you are gathering 
your friends to some feast ; may I know who „ 
are thus invited to revel in my house ? Some i 
graceless fellows, I see, from the store* of 
meat and drink below: wine-bibbers and 
drunkards, I fear.” 

But, by the working glance of his eye she 
saw that he knew all ; and she spoke with a 
cohl distinctness : 

Master Ephraim Dixon, Master Zerub- 
babel Hopkins, Master Help-me-or-I-pcrish 
Perkins, and some other godly ministers, 
come to spend the afternoon in my house.” . 

He went to her, and in his rage he struck 
her. She put up no arm to save nerself, but 
reddened a little with the pain, and then, 
drawing her neckerchief on one sid^ ihe* 
looked at the crimson marie on her white 
neck, ' ^ ‘ j 

" It serves me right ” she said. " I wedded 
one of my'fiither's enemies ; one of thnte wjuk 
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'«i6my ^u«e and landq^j 
'liidjiib fiSi;: ofl^tne as a. beggav t6 ipy door ; 
i >M liidtoired my wicked , wayward heart 
I li£ ^i%mertead cf miuding my dying father's 
^ ^i^orde. Strike again, and avenge him yet 
laodte f ” m 

v^d^nt he would not, because she bade 
i Inin;' iSe unloosed his sash, and bound 
her anns tight, tight together, and she never 
'strug)gled or spoke. Tlien pushing her so, 
that she was ooliged to sit down on the bed 
I side: 

i Sit there,” he said, “ and hear how I will 

; welcome the old hypocrites you have dared 
’ to ask to my house — my house and my an- 
;■ cestors* house, long before your father — a 
i canting pedlar — hawked his goods about, and 
j cheated honest men.” 

? '■ And, opening the chamber window right 

I above those Hall-steps where she had awaited 
I liim in her maiden beauty scarce^ three 
J years ago, he greeted the company of 

il^^’eachers tis they rode up to the Hall with 


t ri t i ag Imt 
•teikv.. 


^•eachers as they rode up to the Hall with 
'such terrible hideous language, (my I uly 
had provoked him past all bearing, you see), 
that the old men turned i^uiid aghast, and 
jnade the best of their way back to their own 
places. 

Meanwhile, Sir John’s serving-men "below 
had obeyed their master’s orders. They had 
gone through the house, closing every window, 
cvei'y shutter, and every door, but leaving 
all else just as it was ; — the cold meats 
mi the tabic, the hot meats on tl^e s])it, 
the silver ilagons on the side-board — all 
just as if it were ready for a feast ; and 
'then Sir John’s Lead-Herv;uit, he that J 
spoke of before, came up and told his master 
all was reacly. 

** Is the horse and the pillion all ready ? 
Then you and 1 must be my ^lady’s tire- 
women : ” and as it seemed to her lu mockery, 
but in reality with a deep f^Krpose, they 
di-essed the lielpless woman in her riding 
tilings all awry, and, strange and disorderly, 
iSir John carried her down stairs; and lie 
and his man bound her on tlie pillion , and 
Sir John mounted before. The man shut 
S lid locked the great house-door, and the 
^.choes of the clang went thi'ough the empty 
Hall with an ominous sound. Throw the 
key,” said Sir John, “deep into the mere 
yonder. My lady may go seek it if she lists, 
w^hen next 1 set her arms at liberty. Till 
then I know whose house M.ortou Hall shall 
be called.” 

“ Sir J ohn ! it shall be called the Devil’s 
House, and you shall be his steward.” 

Hat the poor lady had better have held her 
tongue ; for Sir John only laughed, and told 
her to rave on. As he passed through the 
village, with his serving men riding behind, 
the tenantry came out and stood ^ at their 
doors, fuid pitied him for having a mad wife, j 
midpimised him for his care of her, and of 
the chance he gave her of 'amendment by 


name ; the roast and boiled meat% 

the chickens had time to drof>..m1io,,4^^ 

before any human being imw 

in ; or, indeed, bad any right to ent/^ 

Sir John never came back , to . 

as for my lady, some said she was ^ 

some said she was mad and ahjot - 

London, and some said Sir John had .tahiJkV 
her to a convent abroad. , , ^ 

“ And what did become of her 1 ” asli^ 
creeping up to Mrs. Dawson. , " i 

“ Nay, how should I know ? ” 

“ But what do you think 1 ” we asked^ pi^ 
tinaciously. •, . 

“1 cannot tell. I have heard that aft^r 
Sir John was killed at the battle of the Boyne ' 
slie got loose and came wandering back to 
Morton, to her old nurse’s house ; but, indeed, 
she was mad ^d out, and I’ve no 

doubt Sir John had seen it comiqg on. She 
used to have visionsmnd dream dreams ; . and 
some tliouglit her a proiihetess ; ai>d some ' 
iliouglft her fairly crazy. What she ssjd • 
about the Mortons was awful. She doomed ' 
them to (lie out of the land, and their, honse ;| 
to be razed to the ground, while pedlars a|^ ^ 
huxters such as her own people, her | 

had been should dwell where the knightj^ 1 
Mortons had once lived. One ^nddter’s nig^t 
she strayed away, and the next morning inSY « 
found the poor crazy woman frozen to death h 
in Drumble meeting-house yard ; and theMr. 
Morton who had succeeded to Sir John 
her d(»cently buried where she was found, by > 
the side of her father’s grave ” 

We were silent for a time. “Amkw^hcp • 
w^as the old Hall opened, Mrs. DawsoUi 
please ? ” ‘ 

“ Oh ! when the Mr. Morton, our SquUto 
Morton’s grandfather ca^ne into possession. * 
He w^as a (iistant cousin of Sir John's, a much' ' 
quieter kind of man. He. had all the old 
rooms opened wide, and aired, and fiimigatejl;; ^ 
and the strange fragments of musty | 

were collectedl^nd burnt in the yard ; 
somehow that*old dining-parlour had always "/ 
a charnel-house smell, and no one ever 
making merry in it — thinking of the grey, old 
preachers, whose ghosts miglit be even then 
scenting the moats afar off, and trooping us- f|' 
bidden to a feast, that was not that of wbidi' *! 
they were baulked. X was glad for ime when j 
th^ •Bquire’s father built anotlier dining- 
room ; .and no servant in the house will go 
an errand into the old dining parlour af£f~' 
dark, I can a.ssure ye.” 

“ I wonder if the way the last Mr. Morton 
had to selMiis land to the p^ple at Dsumhle 
Lad anything to do with old Li\|Jy Morton’s 
prophecy,” said my mother, musingly.***^ i 
“Not at all,” said Mrs. Dav^on, sharply. 
“My lady was crazy, and her woitls notvtb V' 
be minded. 1 should like to see the cotjbeinT ' ^ 
spinners , of Drumble offer to purchase btfd 
from the Squire. Besides, there’s a, stsiilfe 


h. nor., The}^ canft ptirchase 

wouid. A Bet of trading' ptsSkrs 

'lysod I’’* 

% remembeir Ethelinda and ! lodked at eadb 
^fli'or at this word ‘‘pedlars •** which was the 
vai^r word she had pot into Bir John's 
mouth .when tiumting his wife with her 
father’s low birtlx and calling. We thought, 
** We shall see.” . 

Alas ! we have seen. 

^ogn after that evening oxu' good old friend 
Mrs. Dawson died. I remember it well, 
because Ethelluda and I were pitt into 
mourning for the first time in onr lives. A 
de|T little brother of ours had died only the 
vear before ^ and then my father and mother 
had •decided that we were too young ; that 
was no necessity for their incurring the 
f^fpense of black frocks. We mourned fBi* 
little delicate darling in our lieai'ts. .! 
Imow ; and, to this d^y, I often wonder vrhat 
^ would have been to have had a brother. 
J^t when Mrs. Dawson* died it became a sort 
duty we owed to the Squire’s family to 
^o into black, and very proud and*ploa'<cd 
. £thelmda and 1 wore with our new frocks. 

^ J remember dreaming Mrs. Dawson Wiis 
^ive ngain, and crying, because I tliought 
new frock would be taken away from i 
me. But all this has nothing to do witL| 
Morton Hall. 

When I first became aware of the gi*eatness 
lOf the Squu'e’s station in life, his family con- 
mated of himself, his wife (a frail delicate 
• lady), his only son “ little master,” as Mrs. 
X^wsou was allowed to call him, ‘‘ tlje 
young Squire,” as we in the village always 
termed him. His name was John Marma- 
duk'e. He was always called John ; and after 
Mx‘ 8. Dawson’s story of the old Sir John, J 
used to wish lie might not bear that ill- 
omened name. lie used to ride through the 
village ill liis bright scarlet coat, his long fair 
curling hair falling over his iace collar, and 
his broad black hat and feather sliading his 
merry blue eyes. Ethelinda and I thought 
then, and 1 always slxsill think, there never 
was such a boj. He had a Yinc high spirit 
Voo of his own, and once horse-whipped a 
groom twice as big as himself, who had 
thwarted liiiii. To see him and Miss Phillis 
go tearing through .the village on their pretty 
- Adcabiixn h'oi'ses, laughing as they met the 
, west wind, and their long golden curls flying 
-/behind them, you would have thought* Vhem 
^jPlJ^othcr and sister rather than nejdiew and 
t' iunt ; for Miss Phillis was the Squire’s 
much younger than himself; indeed at 
the tune 1 speak of, 1 don’t tAiiiik she could 
bftve becn abovo seventeen, and* the young 
nearly ten. I re- 
Dawson sending for my mother 
to the Hall that wc might see 
to MwXlxa dressed ready to go v^th her 
* ball given at some great lord’s 
“N .•^^Jrinoe William of Gloucester, 
old George the Third. 


skw nis' at" tfea ’in'' Mrs: rcml, 

nsked Ethelinda asad me if 
to come into Miss PhiHis’s 
watch her dross ; and tfaeh 'If 

could promise to keep from 
thu^, she would make inteiv^st for us to gOJ 
We would have promised to stand on «ur 
heads, and would have tried to do iso too,'' to 
cam such a privilege. Bo in we wmst, imd 
stood togetlxer iiand-in-btoid up hi 
out of the way, feeling very red, 
hot, till Miss Phillis put us at our ease by^ 
playing all manner of comical tricks, just to 
maKe us laugh, which .at last we did Otttdgfat 
in spite of all onr endeavours to be grave, lest 
Mrs. Elizabeth should complain of us to my 
mother. 1 recollect the scent of tihe 
powder with which Miss Phillis’s hair Wat 
lust sprinkled ; and how sheahook her head, 
like a young colt, to W'ork the hair loos© 
w'hicU Mrs. Elizabeth was straining up over 
a cushion. Then Mrs. Elizabeth would try a. 
little of Ml’S. Morton's rouge ; and Miss Phillis 
would w^ash it off with a wet towel, saying 
that site hked her own paleness better than 
any performer’s colour ; and when Mrs. Eliza- 
beth wanted just to touch her cheeks one© 
luore^she hid herself behind the great arm- 
cliair, peeping out with her sweet merry face, 
first at one side and then at another, till we 
all •heard the Stjuire’s voice at the door, ask- 
ing her, if she w%'is dres8e<l, lo.conve and allow 
herself to ]M;nlaiii, her sister-iii-law ; for, as I 
said, Mrs. Morton w-^as a great invalid, and 
unable to go out to any grand parties like 
this. Wc were all silent in an instant; -and 
even Mrs. Elizabeth thought no more of the 
rouge, but how to get Miss Phillis’s beautiful 
blue dress on quick enough. She had cherry- 
coloured knots in her Lair, and her breast- 
knots were< of the same ribbon. Her gown 
was open in front, to a quilted white silk 
skii’t. We “Alt very shy of her as she stood 
there fully dressed — she looked so much 
grander than anything we had ever seen.; 
and it was like a relief when Mrs. Elizabeth 
told iis to go down to Mrs. Dawson’s parlour, 
where my mother was sitting all this time. 

Just as we w^cre teUing how merry and 
comical Miss Phillis had Ijeen, in came a foot - 
man. ‘‘ Mrs. Dawson,” said he, " the Squire 
bids me ask you to go with Mrs. Sidebotbam 
into the west parlour, to have a look at Misa 
Morton before she goes.” We went 'too, 
clinging to my mother. Mias Phillis loiSked 
rather shy as we came in, and stood just by 
the door. I tiuuk we all must have shown 
her that we had never seen anj^hing so beau- 
tiful, as she was, in our lives before ; for she 
went wry scarlet at our fixed gaze of admira- 
tion, and to relieve herself she began to play 
all manner of antics, whirting round, aind 
making cheeses with ner ridh silk pettacciait, r 
tmfiirlmg her fan fa present from Madam to i 
complete her dress), and peepmg first ctx^ofie i 
side aud then on tne other, just siB Vlhe hlld ; 


jgMtHit her niw ^ ^earm^ ceme,, 
' ,#iii0h.^{MP0poMd juade Mm irery ai»||!ry, as jt 
^«MB‘ m dnsult to bk TiiaailiQod (at nine years 
, iM)‘ to suppose he ocHild dauee. “ It was aU 
■wMiy veil for girls to asake fools of them- 
he said, *‘bu.t it did not do for 
xaen.*' And Ktheliiida and I thonght we 
hiad never heard so hue a speech before. 
Bed the carriage oame before we had half 
tested our eyes enough; and the Squire 
oasue &0U1 Ids wife^s room to order the 
little master to bed, and hand his sister to 
the eaxTtage. 

I remember a good deal of talk about royal 
dukes and unequal mairiages that night. I 
believe Miss Phillis did (hmee with Prince 
William ; and 1 have often heard that she 
boro away the bell at the ball) and that no 
one cimie near her for beauty and pretty 
merry ways. In a day or two after I saw her 
■canperiDg tlirough the village, looking just 
as she did before she had daiioed with a royal 
duke. We all thouglit she would inaiTy some 
cue great, and used to look out for tlie lord 
who was to take her away. Jlut poor Madam 
died, and there was no one but Miss Phillis 
to comfort lier brotiier, for the young Squire | 
was gone away to some great school •down 
south ; and Miss Phillis grew grave, and 
reined in her pony to keep by the Squigt’c’s 
side, when he rode out on lus steady old mare 
in his lazy careless way. 

, We dui not heai' so much of the doings at 
the liali now Mrs. Daw'sou v'as dead ; so 1 
cannot tell how it was ; but by aud bye 
there was a talk of bills that were once paid 
weekly, being now allowed to run to quarter 
day ; and theo, instead of being settled every 
quarter da}", tliey were put off to Christmas ; 
aud many said they had hard enough work 
to get their money then. A* buzz went 
Uirougli the village that the jpouiig squire 
played high at college, and that he made 
away with moi’o money than his father could 
afford. Ihit wlicu he came down to Morton, 
ho was us handsome as ever ; aud I, for one, 
never believed evil of him ; though lil allow 
othora might cheat him, aud he never susjiect 
it. Ills aunt was as fond of him as ever ; 
and he of her. Many is the time I have seen 
thorn out walking together, sometimes sad 
enough, sometimes merry as ever. By and 
bye, my father heard of sales of small pieces 
of land, not included in the entail ; and at 
fast, tilings got 80 bad, that the very crops 
sold yet green u})on the ground, for any 
price folks would give, so that there was but 
ready money paid. The Squii-e at length 
gave way entirely, and never left the house ; 
and the young master in London ; and poor 
\Misa .Phillis .used to go about trying to see 
a^'ter the workmen and labonrerH, and save 
vkjat ahe could. By this time khe would be 
tiiirty.; IQtheliuda. and 1 were nine- 
. and twerdy-one when my mother died, 


WHB WSm W ell, 
at tet the eqdke diodl *^1^ 4if 4 

broken heart at his son*! mcinavagtet^ 
though the lawyers kept it very cloi^.dt 
began to be rumoured that Mias. 'Phmia’s 
fortune had gone too. Any way the oreditte 
came down on the estate like wolves. rtte» 
entailed aud it could not be sold ; 
put it into the hands of a lawyer who^teiw 
get what he could out oi‘ it, and have no^pfl^ 
for the poor young Squire who hod not a roof 
for his head. Miss Phillis went to live ly' | 
lierself in a little cottage in the village^ Ot 
the end of tlie property, which the 
allowed her to have because ho could not te' 
it to any one, it was so tumble-down tiftA 
old. We never knew what she lived on, 
poor lady, but she said she was well in 
health, which was all we dui*st asl^ about. 
She came to see my father just btfore he 
died ; aud he seemed made bold wif h the 
feeling that he *was sf dying man ; so he 
asked, what I had lopged to know for many 
a year, where was the young squire ? He 
had never been seen in Morton since hie 
father's fuiior.al. Miss Phillis said he waa 
gone abroad ; but in what part he was then, 
she herself hardly know ; only she had 
feeling that, sooner or later, he would cote 
back to the old place ; where she shov^ 
strive to keep a home for him whenever te / 
was lired of wandering about, aaxd trying to* 
make his fortune. 

Trying to make his fortune still ? asked 
my father, his questioning eyes Siiylug more 
than his words. Miss Phillis shook her^ead 
with a sad meaning in her face ; and we un« 
derstood it all. He was at some French 
gaming-table, if ho 'Nvas not at an English 
one. 

Miss Phillis was right. It miglit be a year 
after my father’s death when lie came back,, 
looking old and grey and* worn. came to- 

our door just after we had barred it one 
winter’s evening. Ethelinda aud I still dived 
at the farm, trying to keep it uj» aud make it ' 
j)ay ; but it was hard work. We heard 4,. 
step coming up the straight pebble walk 
aud then it stopped right at our door, undar 
the very porch, and we heard a man’s breodt- ' 
lug, quick and short. 

“ Bliall 1 open the door ? ” said L 
" No, wait ! ” said Ethelinda ; |br we lived 
alone, and there was no cottage near us. We ’ 
held^iur breaths. There came a knock. 

^ Who ’s tliei’e ? ” I cried. 

Where does Miss Morton live — 
Phillis?*’ 

We were not sure if we would answer him; 
for she, like us, lived alone. « 

“ Who ’s tliere ? ” again «dlJ I. * 

'*Your master,” he auswered^jO'^liuL^ftlfl 
angry. “My naW is John Moftou. Wliere 
does Miss Phillis live ? ” 

We Kiid the door unbarred in a trice, luad 
begged iiim to come in,; to pardon ourxude- 
We would have given him of our bte 4 





ntfjfipniSliifl due from m ; but be only limaM 
the direetioiia we gave bim to bis 8CAnt*8) 
wad took no notiee of our apdc^ea. 


THE CAMP AT HELPAUT. 

, SfsIAu the value of any 

iWiM;ive agent which they contrive to invent, 
by the space which tt occupies in proportion 
,, to its efficiency. What they want is, an 
\^^itome of strength. Cumbrous machinery, 
..fcdling to pieces by its own weight, and in* 
^fil|)able of movement in consequence of its 
own friction, finds no favour. To obtain the 
gyeatest amount of active or resisting power 
with the smallest quantity of material sub- 
^taoee,' is the problem which clever heads 
^re, 'every day more and more successfuilly 
ilolvin^! 

A pinch of gunpowder w^l kill your game 
hi better style tlian all the cross-bows, 
arbaiSteSf and bird-bolts in the world. A 
small dose of cannon-balls will breach you a 
hole in a foriiiication sooner and wider than 
a dozen lumbering catapultas. A few atoms 

detonating powder are preferred to solid 
fSint and steel. A single small hydraulic 
bress will screw you down tighter and reduce 
you moi'e rapi<Uy to the form of a panciake, 

, countless pairs of the brawniest arms. 

A steam-engine of a hundred hoi*se power 
. Will finish, in no time, a job which two hun- 
dred horses strung together could not ov(;n 
i;ouch or b3gin. Archimedes, with all liis 
^astin^, coiud have done very little with his 
i^or that should move the world ; unless 
|t were a lever he could hold in liLs liaiid, and 
^ly like a crow-bar or a kitchen poker. 

"'■‘The world he thought of was the world of 
Wiatter. But there is yet another world to 
be moved ; the world of men, the w'orld of 
mind. A ml to s'lir it, to compress it, to 
guide it, and to make it grow, iiiiniaturo 
.apparatus, with springs and levers iliat are 
scai’cely visible, are getting the victory over 
f ’Costly, enormous, and unwieldy tools. 

These fancies came into my brain as I was 
jetsurely strolling in a foreign land, one 
'thought-coriipelling spring-tide morning. It 
is not every idle stroll which has the power 
of suggesting comparisons to the mind. 
Oriiical eppehs of the'year, peculiar localities, 
Aid, still more frequently, the discordant 
A^bnion of incougruoue ollijects, will oftem45.tirike 
the latent ^park with which to light up a 
Irthlninous idea. 

' ^ 1 had started from^the town ofSt. Oiner 
'in ihe direction of the cemetery, and had 
'i|^oun|'ed the hiU on which it lies, commanding 
V vie#" of^nsiderable interest Behind, a 



;i&^s of buildings grouped around 
Up^to hy cathedral, the dingy, 'Jred'- 
illia cLfi^ous and desecrated Jesuit’s 
avy dome of the H6tef de liUe, 
in and held together by a* 
hpart of fortifications. Green 


n^adowe 
distant wMwiepngs. B9f6]ri.w8^ 
land, Wibose broken slope fjsoes.you 
On. its level plain, whksh fq^ms the borisKWy 
you can just perceive w:hat might bp a miil; 
titttde of giray tents ; though noi, enough 
to accommoaate the entifie gipsy ..popu^- 
tion of Christendom. That is toe fam^QUS 
Plaine des Bruydres, the manoeuvring fijold^ or 
Camp of Helfaut. Unlike our own ephemersd . 

I Chol^am, this is a permanent institution, 

I performing its functions with more or^ le|» 
of annual vigour, according to the aapqet of 
the times, or the military tastes of the ruling 
powers. All sorts of reputations within the 
last forty years have galloped over its sterile, 

I surface — from the steady fame of our We{r 
I lington to tlie phantom-1 ike names of Charles . 
the Teutli and the JDuke d’Angoulfime. 

1 had crossed the troubled waters of the 
A Si, wondering at a long wooden trough 
which stood by the shelving brink of the 
stream, and was half way up the grassy slope 
leading to the Helfaut camp. Seen from 
below its aspect is that of a continuous and 
far from ugly range of hills ; the outline of 
whose more commanding promontories was 
faintly traced and gilded by the blossoms of 
stunted furze bushes. On the topmost knoll, 
iram*cdiately before me, a group of cattle were 
enjoying the prospect, and calmly ruminating 
thv sweet short herbage on which they had 
made their nioriiiiig meal. 1 could just catch 
the point of a white stone spire on the summit, 
apparently belonging to a village church ; but 
really the fieeting monument to a fleeting 
memory — ^to Louis Philippe’s heir, the JDuke 
of Orleans, whose statue in bronze, intended 
publicly to decor; te St. Omer’s market place, 
has found instead a nifugc and a hiding- 
place in the museum of the town. But even 
this form, of disgrace shows an improve- 
ment in the times. Had the reverse of 
foi'time happened some sixty years ago, the 
colossal duke would have been stamped into 
sous. 

To mount at leisure the green declivity, 
is even a more agreeable mode of ascent, 
than to follow the zig-zags of that exc^lcnt 
road. We are on level grouutl, and c^in 
breathe and gaze. The camp is before ns, 
a wide-stretched body, like a ricketiy giant 
with but little soul just now to i^iimate 
it, and not at all in its Sunday clothes. Tor 
at Helfaut the soldiei's’ dwellings > are not 
tents, but low liuLs, or hovels, or 
with clay walls and tliatched roofs, a appr at 
each end, mostly, and precious little window. 
Ill fact, tliey are anything but good-looking 
homes, and do not promise to enervate tlic 
men by making them too comfortable. The 
vast assemblage of permanent tents is now no 
better than the apotheciirv’s “ beggarly n®-' 
count of empty boxes a boairding-scliiqbl at 
lioliday timb ; Cambridge during the Jlqng 
vacation; an actress inAer mprnlng.4l9ft&~ 
bille * a Xfondon theatre out of seasoD, with J 
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iio6 ep^6fi ft to enliven: it j^or tW 

eeitfoldb^ OT ibi^ht^ bfttlijlng without ilie 
edifipft .rieil^ before it. It ie yet too early in 
the it present for the men to eesemble 

kit' sahiiner dHll. There it lies, inert and 
; a nuisance to the ground it 
edvf^ by hindering the wholesome growth 
of grass, to the detriment of cows and 
i&Oep: 

' Although the outward panorama is more 
ihtiting, lot us enter the sleeping city of the 
absent, ftnd inspect the way in which this 
ilwkward piece of mechanism is made to do 
its fair-weather work. Not a cat, nor a spar- 
row, nor a dog, nor a chicken, nor even a 
stray cabbage-stalk, or tossed-out dust-heap 
are to be seen, in evidence of human life and 
society. Here is a sort of lane or opening, 
leading apparently into one of the main 
streets. But lo! alter stepping forward two 
or tliree paces, it appears that we, unseason- 
able visitors, were neither quite alone, nor 
unobserved. A door opens suddenly, ai^d out 
of one of the cannibal-like sheds a soldier 
advances and makes us a bow. We return 
the bow politely, and walk on, as if nothing 
had happened. Upon which, the hen* steps 
before us and opens his mouth, to the ellect 
that ** Monsieur is doubtless aware that 
entrance to the camp is forbidden.” 

** Monsieur is a stranger, and is not ftware 
of anything of the kind. Monsieur will turn 
back with pleasure ” (since he cannot helpftt), 
“ though loath to leave such a cheerful village. 
Pray, is it permitted to Monsieur to walk 
round the outside of this lively scene 'if ” 

“ Certainly ; Monsieur is free to walk 
round it, and outside, but Monsieur may not 
enter it.” More bows and salutations ! 1 

never was so beautifully bowed out in my 
life. 

This is dull work ; I have had quite 
enough of it ; and, moreover, hav^ seen quite 
as much of the attractive spot as any reason- 
able being, not a spy or a traitor, can 
desire to become acquainted with. It is 
nothing but an enormous shell without a 
body ; a lobster’s claw with no muscle in it ; 
one ,of the tools for governing the world 
which a great many people ivre getting tired 
of using, especially as they confidently believe 
that better implements are in existence. Let 
us turn our backs on the courtly camp-keeper 
and trot down the hill to that thrifty-lookiug 
village yonder, whose buildings bestride the 
course •of the Aa., and rattle wi^ the sound of 
water-wheels. 

There is something there to make up for 
our disappointment. Ilead the address of this 
note, which I happen to have brought : — To 
Monsieur Dambricourt, Wizernes.” We will 
Step and deliver it forthwith. It procures us 
bows and salutations; but admission also, 
instead of right-about face. 

We enter a light and airy apartment of 
magic— a hall of wondrous me&morphoses — 
down the centre of which flows an enchanted 


df mon- 
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aboveff fiaeh <lub w called «|i 
some wooden aimsv which 
is a big-bellied receptacle, constantly 
turmoil, with such a deal of splutter, 
splash, and noise, and thumping, that J cott^ 
not help thinking of the late Daniel O’ConnSE; 
In its vast interior are stirred abiMitii: 
{materials which** now constitute one 
world’s most available active powers— the ' 

iiocent-looking tissue which is familiar to th^^ 
public in general under the everyday iia™a 
P aper, and for testimonies to whose ei&cien6y,^ 
see the London journals passim. As HouaCr^'^ 
hold Words has already given an account 
the details of paper manufacture, I spare yew. 
all the rag-picking and rag-clipping here, the 
water-wheel of fifty-horse power grinding up^ , 
old shirts and sheets by means of a cylinder 
with fifty blades, till they beconie the finished 
pulp or TaffinL I say nothing about testing 
the fineness of tne pul|^ in a basin of clear 
water, of colouring itibr fancy work, or leav- 
ing it white for fact and fiction — ^I merely 
wish to* tell you, that by means of a modest 
ten-horse power steam-engine, an enchanted 
stream, flowing down a diahnel something 
like a yard-and-a-half wide, was, by means of 
air and water, by blowing up and pressing 
down, by gauzes of wire and solid rollers^ 
changed in one minute from a fluid to a solids 
At second the first, particles of vegetable 
fibre were floating loose in a liquid medium ; 
at second the sixtieth, they were woven com- 
pactly into the convenient sheet on which T 
now am writing, and were instantly cut by an 
unseen knife into squares and oblongs of suitr 
able size. Nothing more was required to be 
done but to examine and fold them, and, 
in extraordinary cases, to press them, and 
afterwards to puck and send them away. 
Altogether, two hundred men, women, and ; 
children find amusemeift, and something i 
better, in the service of this miraculous • 
stream. . 

Here, thought T, is a rival power to tbe i 
machinery we left at the top of the hJU. 
We have her® au element which furnishes I 
weapons that may one day prevail over mill- ’ 
tary force. With a conscientious and ind^ 
trious pen, guided by au observant eye, with 
a printing-press boldly and ably manned, and . 
an abundant supply of this sudd^ly-created 
film, it is possible to make even £mp6i|||^ , 
uiipasy, and to cause such magnammOuS'r 
heroes as Hayuau to fear they .are not going; ; 
to have it all their way. This moderaiaM 
e.stabliBhment, backeff'hy one or two othere y 
of equal dimensions, analogically employed in 
forging and sharpening the brilliant ipmbur 
of the brain, mtgAt make v^y, if there wfire ' 
110 others to help them, against?Skiij^ggy^t \ 
autocrat in Europe. Their paneply is 
but concentrated. One civilian can instruct * 
and persuade a hundred thousand awed 
warriors, if they only be allowed to listen 




aoi]qipntt<^ POKOii^ 




,,^fcS!V<w weeks iutd^fMuned awny, auk I Win 
tnadc a walk out of Bt. Omer. Things nad 
jmatly cliangsd in the interval — ^the trees 
were thickly covered with leaves, the fields 
wci’o heavily laden with com. Once more I 
passed the bridge which s])au8 the bed of the 
industrious ^a. The extraordinary trough 
was still by its side, and alioldier was busy 
pumping it full. JEnd then down the oppo- 
site hill came troops of liorses— two by two— 
‘to take the draught which they could not 
otherwise get without considerable risk of 
drowning. The blossoms of the furze were 
fiuled and gone — no yellow outline defined 
the hills. The knoll on which I had beheld 
those tranquil cows chewing the cud, was 
now occupied by a numerous herd of animals 
of quite a different species and family. Drif/n- 
mer boys were perched all over it, on the 
amnmit of every au| hill and clod, practising 
rataplan and the dovirs tattoo, till 1 have no 
doubt then wrists had‘ enough of it. They 
do not prevent the silly sheep from feeding 
quietly just below, any more than the tumours 
of war make nations rise to put down great 
oonquerors. T drove up the asi^-zag road, 
m€»eting omnibuses iu the service of the 
camp, baggage carts, canteen vehicles, soldiers 
in their shirt-sleeves out fo a little amateur 
reservoir-making, mounted officers in full 
uniform, arici officers’ wives come to give their 
opinion, liy tho way, what vety capital fel- 
lows those fc’rench officers’ wives do seem to 
be ! On tho hill-^idc were men toiling with 
wheelbarrows full of mould and green turf — 
all for amusement’s sake, as will be seen by 
and bye ; others were laboriously causing to 
mount milk-white blocks of chalky lime- 
atone. 

The camp at last has changed its aspect ; 
aU is flutter and, fanfaronade. Tlie hovels 
are full ; the streets arc crowded ; a stranger 
is no longer looked on with suspicion. An 
extempore ohapcl has been raiseil, more like 
a large summer- liouse open m front than 
usual religious edifices, before whicli the 
troops may see mass, if, as is probable, they 
^cannot hear it. But fiiii, rather than devo- 
tion, is the order of the day, not even except- 
ing duty. Wliat an alteration in the externals 
of the place ! Scarcely a single shed can be 
seen Ih^ has not its own little garden before 
it' This indeed displays true wisdom, to 
^tnake youi-selves as comfortable as yotf «an, 
^ven ill an ailuerse and temporaiy fix. One 
®W«Mir-he;irled Australian discoverer, Whenever 
he halted lor the night in tho desert interior, 
used to convort his sleeping-place into a 
Ifp/y <bower, avcl to plant lifies before tho 
•door, althqngh he knew that in all probar 
should never sec that spot again. 
That was tlte height of adaptive philosophy. 
Here, there are ten thousand men placed in 
a strait which most folks would call uncom- 
fortable, slem^g on hurdles covert wHh a 


mattrass, atl4 ouasentln^fto 'thii^ whkAi m 
furnished apartvieiitp on earth would hum 
the face to propose to a tenant ; and jwt 
their care is judiciously bestowed on theeinr 
bellishmeiit of their nai'row and sihcMr 
tenured lodging. Tho thiy parterres at tkm 
camp therefore are not only admiralde 
specimens of toy gardens, they use excellent 
examples and piactical lessons of the art of 
making as good a use as possible of the cir- 
I cumstanees under which Ve happen to be 
I placed. 

I These little horticultural plots lie just 
before the door of each shed or cabin. Xiet us 
walk along the front row of huts, and we 
mark an infinite variety of taste and style. 
Flowers, fountains even, sun-dials, ** Larain4^’* 
(a sort of pantaloon) with his mill, and other 
mills ; fortifications mounted with chalk 
cannon and tenanted by little chalk houses ; 
miniature streams turning water-mills ; or- 
naments tastefully cut in chalk; A I’Empe- 
reur.and A I’lmpdratrice, in ornate white 
letters laid on the turf ; sanded walks ; 
mountains serving as the reservoirs of hidden 
springs to sujiply the aforesaid fountains and 
streamlets ; eagles, crosses of honour, hearts, 
and what-nots ^ neatly carved in turf and 
brought out into rehet with moss and gravel ; 
greenhouse plants ; monumental gai‘deuiug 
with^inscriptions to the memory of a genoral, 
a friend, or the fragment of a batUhou ; , 
patriotic and military mottoes — J/onneur et 
Fatrie, Vedeur et Fiftapluie. 

The camp is gay ; but after all it is im- 
perfect, though less so than our own display 
at Chobhara. There, theie was hardly a 
single thing to remind the visitor of the shady 
side of warfirre. But the }>buii of lielfaut 
holds t)eneath its busy surface one hint 
that all has not been always so blight. 
Tho commune of Wlzernes stdl jxissesses a 
number of caves (though many jire closed) 
called mmhesy iu which the inhabitants used 
to hide thdiriselves when war was made in 
real earnest. In the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies these compulsory retirements became 
so frequent, that the very cattle got to know 
the meaning of tho alarm-bell, and came to 
the TWiichea of their own accord as soon as 
they boarfi the warning sinual. But English 
ideas about peace and war would be conside- 
rably modified if Great Bii tain were, for once 
in a while, the scene of an actual and bu- 
siness-like battle. Ilelfuut, I repeat, is in- 
complete ; Ckobham was more so. 

For, this is my view of the case An 
exhibition of any ait or ])roces8, in order 
to approach perfectness as a means of in- 
struction, must give a series of facts and 
things, and not the mere surprising result. 
We must have, as at the Crystal Palace, the 
raw silk and the power-loom ns well as the 
resplendent brocoae. We oug^t to have the 
power of iiispeoting both the ore, the 
rcughly-smelted metal, and the glittering 
ornaments of dianunsd-like steeh camps 






n^iankag^^ Tone asad blMtna of wi^i 
Wb fewto aotidiiff of tbo bidtian root and 
pemioiouB atnbdlaon of 
notking of the tboms and 
wfimbm ; private sorrowe and international 
itiitimieGUies ; notliing of the fruit ^ami pro- 
dtioe ; ignorance, tmpov^iabinent, and debt. 

lay on my back upon the heather of I 
Helfaot, imbibing the sunshine, and listening 
to the military bfmd which was dashing off a 
polka with almost superhuman precision ; in 
sj^te of the luxury of the scene, my thoughts 
could not help wandering. It ^as not that, 
at a distance, to the rigl^t and the left, other 
bands were triumphantly attracting other 
groups of listeners ; it was not the cuiious 
mtermittances of rhythm and melody pro- 
duced by a bar of a waltz crossing a bar of a 
march, on its passage over the breezy plain ; 
nor was it recollections of the silent and half- 
^ad Trappist convents just visible on the 
oloud-like hills of the Monts des C^atstand 
Trinitd. It struck mo that something was 
wanting here. The camp was far too one- 
sided a specimen, 'fo give the people a 
correct idea of war, other details were 
requisite. * 

Years ago, in Belgium, I had visited the 
citadel of Antwerp, a few mouths after the 
siege was raised. The remembrance of*tbat 
place of horrors often haunts me to this very 
day ; atid yet it was not worse, nor so badges 
lUany other places of the kind. The den in 
which the wounded were deposited, to die, bo 
amputated, or take their chance of surgical 
aid, was the thing I wished to brihg to 
Helfaut, and myself exhibit to the holiday 
crowd. Of course, a faithful duplicate would 
also have to he sent to England. It was a 
low gloomy slielter, in which you could not 
stand upright — four or live feet high, perhaps. 
To fonn a correct appreciation of«the whole 
scene, one sense only was necessary. I should 
like to read a description of tliat^ismal den, 
dictated by some blind traveller, llemembcr, 
it was now several mouths after the siege, 
and the stench was still insufferable. This — 
a necessary apj^ndage of w'lir ; as necessary 
as the glittering camj) — this was the refuge to 
which human beings were brought, that their 
souls might depart from their bodies — in 
peace ! A monstrous abomination ! Jax^kals 
and wolves, with the slightest practice, would 
scent it at the distance of a league or two. 
But who, I ask, will venture to say that, with 
no hint or specimen of a state of siege, the 
display at the camp suggested tiie whole 
truth 9 S^uch as this, ami not Chelsea Ho.s- 
|dtal nor the Invalid'ds, is the fate of the 
majority of wounded soldiers. 

Another embellish meut was wauting, too. 
We gazed upon humii’eds of young, strong, 
be«lt% oonecripts ; but wq saw uothiug of 
tike relations they had left bel^iud tliom. 1 
iRTGcild have had, within easy reach, a select 
ABoampineint of weeping inot^s, with hearts 


horrors their sons were say 
Buffar*; of girla^ nrhom the AtttJiidsdbM 
their not faithless sweethearts hlbiistiejA; 91^ 
marrying ; of fathers, though worn 
toil, struggling still to toM for . 

longer, till the blessed end of the 
service should give back again, to their 
little bit of land, tlie much-needed he^ 
pair of willing and vigorous arms. With IM? ' 
domestic groups like these, with nothing bttt 
music, glitter, and show, of wliat value is the . ; 
teaching of the camp to iiini who desires to' 
look to the bottom of things 9 Nor would' 
allow to be omitted a choice hospltal-musettSkl 
collection of remarkable gun-shot wounds and ■ 
fractures. ^ 

By a curious but true coincidence, I had 
ill one })Ocket an English newspaper, giving*^ 
a Charming account of the merry pranks • 
which our soldiers played on and iu 
Virginia AVater. • Diick§ and drakes; soft 
water bath, so delightful in August. Wlio 
would not learn to ^im, if he might but 
take part in such pretty sports as these) 
Warfare* really, after all, must be a most en- 
tertaining profession. My other poekei, how- 
ever, contained a pendant to this amusing 

{ licture. It was simply a number of House- 
lold Words. Another camp was the scone 
of the epi8()d(?, whore they also played at 
soldiers, though sometimes in a regular style. 
Napoleon, while practising his flat-bottomed 
boats at iBoulogne, did not scruple to drown 
a couple of hundred men. 

And what is the end of all this camping ) 
— ^tlie lesson which it leaves most firmly im- 
pressed upon the mind 9 I'he General of 
Division, Aide de Camp to the Emperor, 
Superior Commandant of the camp at Hel- 
faut, tells us what it left upon his. He tlms 
takes leave of his dispersing comrades: — 

“ When one has had the hqnour of command- 
ing such soldiers as you ai'e, the most ardent 
wish one c:ui eutertaiu is to be called to lead 
them to the enemy.” But what enemy, in an 
empire of peace 9 Suppose that there exists 
no enemy? Never mind; we will try and , 
find one. What is the use of a carving-. " 
knffe, when there is no mutton to Cfut 
with it 9 

The camp at Helfaut with its cumbrcnis 
machinery is stopped until next suxnmor/ 
But Monsieur Dam bri court’s papeviaiU w^j^ 
all the year round. Huzza for Dambrioouilj 
If wV only bestowed on the organisation of 
peace one quarter of the tune and trouble, 
and one-sixteeuth portion of the treasure^ 
which we squander on the trappings and tools, 
of glorious war, how much wiser and hiipi^der 
we sliould l>e9 But restleaii spirits 
will not allow us to be wise and hflnnv. We 
are obliged to keep up a warliCWteSiflrt 
against them. Would that tlu‘ Czar and the . 
Sultan when dull, and in want of a little ex- 
citing diversion, would tiy a paper war ; ea^ 
engaging a private tutor to perfect them ia 


BillingBgjLtae. ISiey woidisl find 
much more amusing pastime tJdan^lhey 
evei' have o<mceivea beforehand. 

SONG FOE NOVEMBER 

Thb brown fog^s are riaing, 

The yellow leaves Aiiliug, 

, .1 " ,The song birds are aileiil, 

The harsh grinds are wailing ; 

The -days have al^uiik ahorter, 

The nights have grown lougoi ; 

Warmth becomes weaker, 

Cold waxes stronger ; 

Yet, in close darkness 
Which no eye cun sever, 

« The World'Strength is shaping 

Blossoms for ever. 

i > Life is fast sinking, 

' Sail -like and bright ; 

As out of the iicavens 
Fulls the great niglitl 
Yet, fear I never 

Leaving this earth-placo, 

Knowing the gravo is 
Also a birth-place ; * 

And the snnl, growing 
With God -power vernal, 

Will it not burst into 
Blossoms eternal ? 



KENSINGTON CHUKCH. 

Ii9 some moods of the mind tlie juxtaposi- 
tion is very painful of a churchyard and a 
|)i:tblic way. It looks as if death itself were 
lio escape from the turmoils of life. We feel 
^ if the noise of carts and cries were never 
to be out of one’s hearing ; as if the tears, 
however hidden, of those who stood mourn- 
fully looking at ouy graves, were to be mocked 
by the passing crowd of indifferent spectators; 
as if the dead might be sensible of the very 
market going on with all its night-lights and 
bustle (as it does here on Saturdays) ; of the 
noise of drunken husbands and wives per- 
sisting in bringing a curse of misery into 
the liwt home. 

On the other hand, the sobiable man may 
sometimes be disposed to regard with com- 
placency this kind of posthumous intercourse 
with the living. We may feel as if the dead 
were hardly the depai'ted ; as if they were 
still abiding among their friends and fellow- 
, Creatures ; not displeased even to lieai* the 
, ^ise and the bustle ; or at least, as*^ if in 
,^0lwing to heA our voices, they were still, so 
®pea-k, reposing in our arms. Morning, 
i^ip^ehow, in this view of tlie case, would 
to be still theirs, though they choose to 
bed ; chevrful noon is with them, with- 
Cwf^l^t^'aving any of the trouble of it ; 
tSMSemei jmay be read on their tombstones 
ad as they used to be at their 

doors ; chilareni play about their graves, un- 
thinldi^ly indeed, but joyously, and with as 
thought of irreverence as butterflies ; 


and the good 'fellow^' going hoNxid 
from his party, ' breathed a jovial inmU/dlW a . - 
sad blessing on their memories^ PerhOpi’lie ^ 
knew tlfem. Perhaps be has been joiniOg'in 
one of their old favourite glees by Callcottp ^ , 
Spofforth, the former of whom, by the wiiy, , 
was a Kensington man, and the latter Of ' 
whom lies buried here, and ''is recorded at the , 
church door. And assuredly the dead Spof- . 
forth would find no fault with his living re- 
membrancer. 

In quiet country places there is, in fact, a 
sort of compromise in this instance between 
the two feelings of privacy and publicity, 
which we have often thought veiy pleasing. 
The dead in a small sequestered village seem 
hardly removed from their own houses. Hie 
last home seems almost a portion of the firdt. 
The clergyman’s house often has the churOh- 
}^ard as close to it as the garden ; and when 
he goes into his grave, he seems but removed 
into another room ; gone to bed, and to his 
sleepr He has not left. He lies there with 
Ills family still, ready to waken with them 
all, on the heavenly morning. 

This however is a feeling upon the matter, 
which wc find it difficult to realise in a bust- 
ling town. We' are there convinced upon the 
whole, that whether near to houses or away 
fronv, them, the sense of quiet is requisite to 
the proper idea of the churchyard. The dead 
bejng actually severed from us — no longer 
vi&ble, no longer having voices — all sights 
and words but of the gentlest and quieteit 
kind seem to be impertinences towards tbem ; 
not th belong to them — quiet being the 
thing farthest removed from cities — and what 
we imagine to pervade all space, and the 
gulfs between the stars, is requisite to make 
us feci that we are standing on the threshold 
of lieaven. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we cannot ap- 
prove of churchyards in noisy thoroughfares, 
and thus nmst needs object to the one in the 
place before us ; though there are portions of 
it to the north and west of the church, more 
sequestered (for a small remove in these cases 
makes a great dilference), and in those por- 
tions the most noticeable of the graves are 
situate. They are not many; nor have we 
much to say of persons lying in the church 
itself, or in the church vaults. 

But first, we must return to the church 
itself. From what we have said of it, the 
leader will conclude that it is remark- 
able as an edifice for nothing but the sfUftll- 
Dcss and homeliness of its appearance ; but it ' 
has this curious additional claim to conside- ' 
ration; namely, that what with partial re- 
buildings and wholesale repairs, it has been 
altered, since the year sixteen hundred and 
eighty-three, nearly a dozen times. How 
often before then, we cannot say ; nor do ^ 
know when it was first built. But the aiti- 
rations, for cthe most part, appear to hatnd, 
been as bad as what they altered. ' Hitfjr* 
beat the silk stockings the repeated mendtinj^i 




cf Mrned it int6 wozsted* They 

, always w<!)rBted-**baily darsed. l%ey 
.areBfUiblad tbe scapegrace relation of the 
, famo^Uft Penli, whom oiir punning S.ncestora 
da^Wd as a pen that had been ** often cut, 
never mended.” What were improve- 
i Xnents or I'equirements in some inspects 
became defacements in others, or things to 
ibe wished away. The painted window was 
meagre; the galieries clogged up a space 
alreadjr too little, and looked os if they would 
slide into the pews ; the pews theraselvel 
were too tali, and aggravated that sense of 
closeness and crowding, to which the increas- 
ing population naturally tended, and which 
is still the first thing that strikes a visitor of 
the church. While writing this article, how- 
ever (for the church is now undergoing ano- 
ther rejjair), we have the pleasure of observing 
that the pews are in the act of being made 
lower ; and we h;ul this undoubted improve- 
ment as an evidence of the better taste which 
new authorities have at last broughtf even 
into Kensington parish church, aiul wliichi 
indeed was to be expected from what they 
^have done in other respects. We must add, 
that its psalmody appears to have been for 
some time past superior to that of most 
churches, owing, it would seem, to iheaccom- 

} )lished family of the Callcotts, who. have 
ong been residents of the parish, and one of < 
whom, no grefit while ago, was orgai^ist. 
Nor should the writer omit that the parish 
authorities, both clerical and laical, ana their 
servants also, do justice to the example at 
their head, and arc as courteous as tiheomes 
their position. 

Here, in church or churchyard, among other 
less noticeable persons, have been buried : — 
Imprimis^ in the year fifteen hundred and 
ten, l^hilip Meawtis, sou and heir of John 
Meawtis ; which said John Meawtis, described 
in a pardon granted by Edward the Fifth as 
“John Meawtis of our town of Calais, clerk, 
otherwise called John de Meautis, lately of 
London, gentleman, otherwise called John de 
Meawtis, lately of Kensington, in the county 
of Middlesex, gentleman, otherwise called ; 
John de Mewtice, of the town of Westmin- 1 
ster, in the county of Middlesex, yeoman, or j 
under whatsoever name lie may be regis-| 
tered, is forgiven and absolved from outlawry 
and all other consequences of neglects, con- ! 
tempts, concealments, conspiracies, extortions, j 
murders, (murdm/) and whatsoever other 
felonies and euoi*mities he may have been 
jmilty of.” Probably it was a pardon from 
&cbard, the poor little king's uncle, upon 
the understanding that an enemy of the 
house of York was to become a friend ; an 
azpeotation which did not hinder John 
H^aiitiB or his son Philip (we know not 
which) from becoming secretaiy to Kings 
Henry the Seventh and Eighth. We notice 
the name for two other reasons ; first, be- 
eauae it was that of Bacon's faithful secretary 
^ Thomas Meawtis, who raised the charac- 


teristic ^tafcud'to the' 

thiqkiiig on his monumefvt ; 

second, to observe that the •ef 
or Mewtice (the name being obvioum of 
French origin) renders it prabat;>le> that 
is more propriety in the vulgar probtoioia- 
tion of Bewfort for Beaufort, than 
otherwise be supposed, especially as we 
tain it in the word beauty, the English of' 
beauts. There is reassn to believe that it 
was the real old French pronunciation. Wo 
have read in some book, but forget where, 
that the existing mode of speaking French 
(which has so frittered and clipped it, 
and rendered its prosody such a puzzle to 
English readers) is not older than the tima of 
Louis the Fourteentirs boyhood. 

The next distinguished burial we meet 
v^th is that of one Sir Manhood Penrud- 
dock ; a gentleman whose peremptory bap- 
tismal name, joined to his chivalrous ; rank 
and to the nature of his death, appears to 
^ insist on attention to.his memory, upon pain 
of a challenge from his ghost. He was 
“slain ^t Netting Wood ” (aaith the parish 
register) “ in fight ; ” that is to say, we take it^ 
in a duel ; for it was in the year sixteen hun* 
dred and eight, during the pacific times of 
King James the First. Sir Manhood was 
most likely some hot-headed Welshman, the 
sou of a corresponding father, who had thus 
christened him by way of injunction to up- 
hold the fame of his ancestors. 

From Sir Manhood we are borne over a 
I considerable interval of time, and brought to 
Addison's Earl of Warwick, who died in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-one, at the 
age of four-and-twenty. He was son of the 
countess whom Addison married, and was 
the youth to whom the novelist is said to 
have addressed the famous words, “ See how 
a Christian can die.” A statue of him in 
marble, and iii good condifion, is still reaiou^- 
ing in the church, on the right-hand 8i4e Ji^ 
the principal entrance from the street, rtafjjfc' 
under his epitaph* leaning on an um 
has an aspect which, at first sighV ^jj^^ 
hardly know v^hether to be male or 
This is owing partly to the delicate smoq^ 
face and flowing hair, and partly tq tSij? 
robe, which has something of the l0(C^ of 
a lady's gown. On turning to the le^ 
and finding them in ancient sandals, yoii 
discover that the gown is a Bom^tn; togim 
Eith^l^ the face is unlike, or the compliment 
to fts manliness (strangely paid in firft 
person — virile Tiescio quia) is clearly unde-* 
served. The whole epitaph indeed is con- 
tradictory to the tradition handed down 
respecting the rakery of this young poble-. 
mau ; probably on no better fbuudation thmi 
Addison's dying wolrds, which IMIi 

supposed to imply some speciak morainq- 
cessity fur them on the part of bis hearer,'^ 
Writers complimented the earl oh his virtues, 
while he was living ; and Addison, in som^' 
pleasant letters to him on the subject of birdd, 



Common Iriend, Virgil. Tlie prolMilii^yh^ 
V Wa^ he WAS wf a delicate eteititiBititoiiii iend 
' «f 8 lively eneugir iiisjMi» 'w} thst isLis at- 
tefitlon 'had been drttWfi^/.ia d^ vrritixigB of 
She^Fbesbiiry Mid others^ ^dth « Tivacity that 
4.ddieon thought iit to 
¥inaidB Oolmau, In seventeien hundred 
and thirty-three, fidher and grandfather of 
thh two George CNdmana, the dramatists, 
both buried here alec. He was sometime 
Bnitiflh Miniflta* at the Oourt of Tuscany. 

dramatic propensity of the family ap- 
pears to have commenced with this gentle- 
man, who interested liimself iii operatic 
a£&iim, and wrote the words of Handers 
Ariadne in Naxos. He was an intimate 
friend of Gay. 

Br. John Jortin, in the year seveiitejn 
hnndred and seventy, aged seventy - one. 
Author of the Life of Erasmus ; an elegant 
' acholar, critic, and thhologlah. He lies in the 
' ' churcliyard under a dat stone, which is sur- 
tounded with iron rails, and briefly inscribed 
■ with his name, age, and the day oj? which 
he ceased to be mortal (niortaiis em desiit). 
Among tile nsprovements which the autho- 
rities here are making, we trust we shall sec 
’ those good words rescued fi'om the dirt which 
bus wlwcured them. There 'were some curious 
. incom^euoies in Jortin. He was a good- 
’SEBiuTed man, with unattractive manners; 
was a writer of elegant sermons, which he 
read very badly ; and was always intimating 
that he ought to have h;id greater preferment 
iO the Church, though he was susjiected, not 
' unreasonably, of diflering with it on some 
fimtits held essential to orthodoxy. His Life 
wie written by Hr, Disney, the Unitarian, 
The doctor’s book ought to have been more 
wniinshtg, conuudering that Jortin had the 
, reratation of being a wit. 

Mr. Thonoofi ^?^ght, seventeen hundred 
and seventy-shc. One of those didactic gentle- 
men who cannot leave od' the habit of fault- 
fiading even in their gra^s, but must needs 
lecture and snub the readers of their tomb- 
stones. This po^ttliumouB busybody — who in- 
forms us that his own head is quiet — seems 
^determined that the case shall be different 
with ours. The following is his epitaph in 
the churchyard : — ^ 

Farewsil, vain world ! Tve had enough of tliee; 

I value not what than cau'st «iy of me ; 

Tliy siTjilea ^ value not, nor frtHpns don't fear*; i 

All’s one to in« ; my head is quiet here ; 
iWhat faults- you’ve seen in lue take care to shun ; 
•Oc home, and see there 's somethiug to be done.” 

cAurse thofe is. But why oouJd not Mr. 

M ight let us have a little quiet as 
iself? Did he despair of being 
us oayplensme in his company, 
f? , 

MartiB ^ladan, seventeen liun- 
mty, aged sixty-four. His mother 


sfas a Co#pdr;‘ahtf ’ 

himself comptcBiohs iu 'imd 

popular with the xeiigloai by wlMdg - 
a GuriotKi book (tailed Ih^ptibr^ (feifemle" 
ruin), in which, upon the utnengih cf ' 
Mosaic law, l^e recommended polygamy ai'4'* 
remedy for seduction. His argumtmts wesrb^ ' 
learned and acute ; but were aoerompani^ 

I with so much bigotry, that, in cOi^uhotiotr 
with the usutd repugnance of the commuhiiy ' 
to touch upon one of the sorest of sod^ 
Questions, they left him at the mercy t3f qp*^ 
ponents who might otherwise have found 
them very puzzling. 

George Colmau the elder, seventeen hun^ 
dred and ninety-four, aged sixty-one. Author ^ 
of The Jealous Wife and other comedies 
joint-author with Garrick of the Clandeatine 
Marri^ ; with Bonnell Thornton of 
periodical work The Connoisseur ; andirons^ 
lator of Terence’s Flays and Horace-s Att 
of Poetry. An elegant scholar, and lively 
and <aiini8iug, but in no respects great 
writer. He comes much nearer to Murphy 
than to Vanbrugh ^d Farquhar. He saw 
pleasantly into the 'surface of tilings, but 
Iitt.le further. 

Dr. Warren, in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-seven, aged sixty-six. The elder of 
two qclebrated physicians of that name, father 
and son. Dr. Warren seems to have been a 
model of liis class. He was no formalist, but 
impressed and interested his patients with 
the most stei^ng qualities, both professional: 
and personal ; and had the art (a very great ' 
and important art in a physician) of enter- 
taining them, and keeping up their spixi^ > 
We have heard it said, on the best of alluli- 
thorities on such a point— that of an amiable 
and intelligent woman — ^that the “ llnest eyes 
in the world ” were hereditary in the War- 
rens ; so that, under all the circumstances, 
the reader* will not vronder to be told that 


Mrs. Inchbald, who was one of his patients, 
wuB secretly in love with him, and would 
pace Sackville Street after dark purely to 
have the pleasure of seeing the light iu his 
window. A pleasant answer is recorded oi 
him to Lady Speueer. Her ladyslilp questioned 
whether the minds of })hyslcianB must not be 
frequently embittered by the reflection, that 
a difl'ereut mode of treatment might hove 
saved the lives of theii* patients. I>r. Warren 
thought otherwise. “The balance between 
satisfaction and remorse must,” he considered, 

“ be greatly in favour of satisfaction ; ” and . 
as an instance of it, he hoped he should have 
the pleasure of curing her ladyship ^ forty 
times before he killed her.” 

James Elphinstone, in eighteen hundred' 
and four, aged eighty-eight. The good domi- 
nie before mentioned ; translator m 
The marble tablet inseadbed to his 
on the outside of the eastern wall, was M , 
by his wlf6,oWhich reniincis us of an otajen^ 
in our former notice of iiim ; to wit, that dibiir: 
his retain £t‘om a visit to France, when n 
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ycr 0 g jpMKti, h» bi« iem. It{ 

m 4 ^ eoiour, b»g-«wig mi^i 
) aU vuime jio«ordiog ^ tb« fuahiou^ 

iivbjdaL prevaUea «t the time. X«tteiiyi hotw- 
eiMm^ he more than once offiu^ed to make my 
ohMiiga itt it ^ which Mrs. Elphinatoue might 
daoia proper ; ” but the good lady’a eyes had 
hem BQ Bccuatom^ to see her husband as he 
Kras* that she could bear the tiiought of 
beholding him otherwise ; or, to nse the more 
omphatic language of one of his pupils (the 
late Mr. R G. Dallas, the novelist), his virtues 
and worth bad so '^sanotihed “ hU appearance 
in her eyes, that she would have thought 
the aUeraJbion a sacrilege.” It appears a^o, 

< fam accounts given us by the same gentle- 
man, that the worthy schoolmaster, to his 
seal for the purity ot the English language, 
added no less for tliat of the appearance of 
the ladios : for Mr. Dallas tellb us, that when 
any were in company, whose sleeves were at 
a distance from their elbows, or whose 
bosoms were at all exported, he would hdget 
£1*001 place to place, look askance witha sli^t 
coovulsioi) of iiis left eye, and never lest till 
he api^oached some ot them ; and, poiiitiug 
to theii* arms, would say, Oh yes, indet d I it 
is very pretty ; but it l^trays more iashiou 
than modesty ; ” or bonie such familux iihrase, 
after which he became very good-humoured. 
One fancies ^00 J Mrs. Elplimstone bruTling 
up at tliese tunes in the cuuscionsuess of her 
own well-covered charms, and appioving Ar 
husband for thus combining lus ^miration of 
ladies’ beauties in the abstract, with objec- 
tions to the fair challengers of it in the 
particular. 

But we shall forget the place of which we 
are t ilking ; thou|pk, indei^, to speak of such 
deceased people fus the Elphiustoues is the 
next thing to looking at children playing 
over their graves. Their smiles excuse one's 
own. % 

Tiie ensuing record on a stone in the 
churchyard recalls all our gravit/?— 

CAROLINE NELSON BIANOHT, 

Ihed JiuiP 26, 1H07, aged 0. 

Alio, FrauceBOo Biaiichi, 
di Cremona, died 27 November, 18 10, aged 59. 

We mention both these names for the 
reason that they recor<l a lather 
who died broken-heai'ted for the loss of his 
child. He was a distinguished musical com- 
pwr, and wrote operas that were favourites 
with the Billingtons of his day. It hardly 
need be added that he was a most amiable 
and benevolent man. What a death he 
must have died ! Three years of wasting 
eonrow ! Yet death thus loses its sting ; and 
in the last moments there is the blissiul hope 
o£ Tejoining the object of affection. Those 
aare «pfeat payments of their kind ; great 
jwhwges ; unable as the suffer^ must be, 
tiU aura of dying, to rejoice in their pos- 
flotsioik. 


IBiisabeth hrhfcsH sbetoe 
eighteeixhuiidjred «id ^ 

at the western extneinhy of the i 

close to a son of Csnnini^ the wereesoB>TOeee 
tombstone by his father have little jtterii 
beyond that of oonveatioael eleganci. SChi^ 
are not unoffecting ; for if NatU(re;^>eel[» A 
all, she must speak to some purpose, whatosiBr 
be her langua^ ; but compared with it in 
oUier respects the plain nroue tribute to USmk 
Inchbald is chariij^ristic of tlie piwviiliiig; 
differenoe in the minds of the two isersOBS-^ 
tliot to the woman being tiutli itself, while 
the Btatesman’s is truth after a iashion ; 
the fashion addresses itself to one’s attention 
as much as the truth. ^ 

Sacred to the Memory 

ELIZABETH INCHBALD*, 

Whose Wridugs will be cheritdiod 
While Truth, Simplicity, and Feeling 
Gomraand PuWic Admiration ; 

Ahd whose Retired and Exetuplaiy U£e ^ ^ 

* Closecb os it Existed, r 

In 4otB of Charity and Beuevoleuoe. 

^'Existed” is hardly the right word. It 
should have been “ was passed,” or something 
of that kind* But it is iutclligible, and was 
I true. Wo take the opportunity of observing, 
in addition to our previous notice ot this lady, 
that although we have spoken but of the 
latest and profoundest of her two novels, the 
Simple Story ; the other, Nature and Art, is 
also full of genius, and would alone have i 
rendered the steps of lier pilgrimage in this 
life worthy the tracing. It is one of the* I 
earliest vyorks of fiction in this country th«tr ^ 

I sounded in the ears of the prosperous the 
great modern note of Justice to AIL 
I reader of the least reflection can forget fip 
impression made on hmi by the tiud of . 
poor girl, whoste crime was owing to the ver|L^ ' 
judge on the bench that sentences her 
death. 

Eeginold Spofiorth, the glee composer, in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, aged 
I tiurty-seveu. There is a tablet to liia mexuiOxy ^ 

I on the left-hand side on tlic outer HHIall of Ike 
church, close by the principal gntitliapet* 
Bacon has compared the fragi'apce of ^werS 
out-of-doore to tlic coming and ikie 

warbling of music. The creacenaos smC dimi^ 
nu&iaidk in Spoflbrth’s beautiful eomposijtion, 
Health to m> Dear, alwa]^ remind us of that « 
charming simile. Musicians, for the most 
part, ai*e not as long-lived as painters, or 
even as poets, though the latter are so ex- 
citable a race. The reason is not perhaps 
much that the mnaioal art is 
sensuous nature, as that musieian^ owmf^o^ 
the demands of their profession, continue all 
their lives to go more into company and to 
keep late .hours. The punter (buTing eo^* 
porate jealonues) can live as qfuiet as a 


Eommm. 


1 and the ppel^ jthe habit of see- 

much in everything that he boks 
makes a refuge for himself against vi- 
I ' oissitude out of his books and his fireside. 

James MUl, iu June, eighteen hundred and 
thirty six, aged sixty-^wo, the historian of 
British India. He has a tablet on one of the 
pillara in the church^ Mr. Mill persuaded 
himself that a man who had never been in 
India, and who knegr none of its languages, 
was better qualified to write a history of tliat 
country than one who had. The consequence 
oC this paradox was, that after his death the 
bookseller found nt necessary to employ one 
, of the persons thus described as less com- 
petent for ' the purpose of correcting the 
fllistakes , of his predecessor. Nevertheless, | 
Millie history was a work so remarkable 
for its ability, that although he had found 
fflWat fault with the East India Oompaify, 
toiey, much to the credit of their feelings or 
their policy, appointed him to a considerable 
/ ^ee in their establishment. Would to 
Heaven they had empowered him to give 
the unfortunate millions under their govern- 
ment fewer reasons to curse their' officers 
in general, and a little more salt to their 
rice. 

George Oolman the younger, in October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, aged seventy- 
a more amusing though not so judi- 
mous a dramatist as his father. His ex- 
cellence lay in farce. His greatest defect was 
In sentiment, for which he substituted noise 
tnr common-place. In the decline of life he 
attained to a very unlucky piece of prosperity. 
He was appointed dramatic censor ; that is 
*to say, reviser, under government, of plays 
^offered to managers for performance ; and in 
the exercise of this office, with a ludicrous 
and unblushing severity ho struck out of the 
inedes' submit!^ to him every the least oath 
and adjurotion, with wliich his own plays had 
been plentifully garnished. 

“ A. H. C., eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, aged three years and eight months ; ” 
and “T. F. C., eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, aged twenty-one years.”^ We know not 
who tlie C’s were ; we notice thorn, because 
*^their grave, the only one in the churchyard 
so distinguished, is adorned with flowers. A 
printed tablet requests people not to pluck 
the flowers ; and the request appears to be 
attended to. Human kind are disposed to be 
reasonable and feeling, if reasonable qppeal 
is made to them, and a chord in the heart is 
uatouched. Tim public cemeteries, which we 
.Jiave imitated from the French, appear to 
have brought back among us this inclination 
to put flowers on graves. The custom has 
'tfowvailed more^ or less in almost all parts of 
nations and religions 
V bavu> tkindly. It is the Puritans who 
. woi^seem to ^«-ve done it away in England 
^mid SGOtlahd. Wales, we believe, is the 
^ uhjiy part of the i^and in which it has never 
bee^ ditocuatluu^d* Th^ custom is surely good 


and desirable* It follow tba^^ibose , 

who are slow to toBUme it must be 
any more thaq that those' who are q[ul^‘ 
must of necessity be othei^iae. ' A vai^ety^'^;; 
thoughts on the subject of death itself 
produce different impressions in this 
on different minds. But, generally spealnn^,} 
evidence is in favour of the flowers. You* 
are sure that those who put them think of/ 
the dead somehow. Whatever motives 
be mixed up with it, the respectful attention 
solicited towards the departed is unequivocal ; 
and this circumstance is pleasing to thb 
living, and may benefit their dispositions. 
They think that their own memories may 
probably be cherished in like manner; aha 
thoughtfulness is awakened in them, towards 
living as well as dead. It is the peculiar 
privilege too of flowers to befit every placelh 
which they appear, and to contribute to it its 
beat associations. We had almost said, they 
are incapable of being put to unworthy 
use. cThe contradiction would look simply 
monstrous, and the flowers be pitied for the 
insult. No butcher would think of putting 
them in a slaughter-house ; unless indeed they 
could overpower its odour. No inquisitor was 
ever cruel or irnpudent enough to wreathe 
flowers about a rack. Flowers, besides being 
beaujiiful themselves, are suggestors of every 
other kind of beauty — of gentleness, of youth- 
fulpess,ofhope. They are evidences of Nature’s 
go6d-nature ; proofs manifest that she means 
us well, and more than well ; that she loves to 
give us the beautiful in addition to the useful. 
They neutralize bad with good ; beautify good , 
itself ; make life livelier ; human bloom moto 
blooming ; and anticipate the spring of heaVeh 
lover the winter of tho grave. Their very , 
frailty, and the shortness of their lives,' 
please us, because of this their indestruc- 
tible association with beauty ; for while 
they make us regret our* own like tran- 
sitory existence, they soothe us with a 
consciousne'iss, however dim, of our power to 
perceive beauty ; therefore of our link with 
something divine and deathless, and of otir 
right to hope that immortal tlioughts will 
have immortal realisation. And it is for all 
these reasons that flowers on graves are 
beautiful, and that we hope to see them 
prosper accordingly. But we have two more 
reasons for noticing tlie particular grave 
before \ib. One is, that when we saw it for 
the first time, a dog came nestling against it, 
as if with affection ; taking up his bed (in 
which we left liim) as though ho had again 
settled himself beside a master. The other, 
that while again looking at the grave, and 
thinking how becomingly the flowers were 
attended to, being as fresh as when we savr. * 
them before, a voice behind us said gently^. 

“ Those are my dear children ! *’ It was 
mother. She had seen us perhaps, lookx^ 
longer than, was customary, and thus '^to^ 
induced to speak. We violate no delicaoy to 
mentioning the circumstance. Itecords cm 




^^*0 introduc^rs^of iie litihg td ' 
tl^« dead ; makers of mortA d^uaintanc^ ; 
aj^d “ ^e touch of nature” hj inakiDg the 
<^,^jbole ^orld kin/* gives theih the*right of 
sc^ijuhg like kindred to, and of, one another. 
£t , a pleasure to see the flowers so well 
and for so long a time. The mother said 
^e^. would be so^as long as she lived. It is' 
ii^pbssible not to respect and sympathise with 
li^ungs like these. We should say, never- 
theless (and as questions of this kind are of 
general interest, we address the remark to all 
loying survivors), that although a ILfe-loug ob- 1 
ser^ance of such attentions could do aiiyfliing 
bnt, dishonour to living or dead, the disooti- | 
tinuonce of it after a certain lapse of time 
\^Ould not, of necessity, be a reproach to 
'either : for the practice concerns the feelings 
of the one still more than the memoi'y of the 
other ; and in cases where it might keep open 
the wounds of remembrance too long and tt»o 
sorely, no loving persons, while alive, couhl 
wish that their survivors should take* such 
pains to hinder themselves from b- ing re- 
lieved. It is natural for some Lime, often for 
too long a time, to associate with the idea of 
the departed the bodies in '^hich they lived 
and in which wc loved them. Few of us can 
so spu’itualiso thei»* new condition all at once, 
as to visit them in thought nowhere Iml in 
another world. We have been too much ac- 
customed to them bodily in this. In fact, 
they are still bodily with us ; still in our 
world, if not on it ; and for a time we must 
^pconcile that iliougbt to ourselves as ^^ell as 
" ;W0 cp.1],; warm it with our tear.s ; put it on 
^'.equality with ns, by means of our very 
sorrow, from which, whatsoever its other 
disadvantages, it is now exempt ; give it 
earthly privileges of some kind, whether of 
flowers or other fondness. 

lletuniing from the ohurch into the High 
Street there lu'eseiits itself, not many yards 
furthei*, on the right side of the vysy, a curious 
looking^ brick ediflee, at once slender and 
robust (if the reacler can imagine such a com- 
bination) j or tall and sturdy ; or narrow, 
compact, and thick in the walls. Over the 
second story is a square tower, i)robably in- 
tended to hold a bell ; and originally there 
was another tower above tliat, which must 
have made the whole edifice appear un- 

I accouiitiibly tall. Finally, to adopt the con- 
venient word of that late eminent antiquary, 
Mr. John Carter, there stands on each side 
of the first story, the “ costume statue of a 
cjbarity-child.’* 

- It is the old Kensington Charity School, 
puilt by Sir John Vanbrugh ; now a savings’ 

' P^nk, with a new school-room by the side 

I of it. 

I known, was a Wit full 

Mrth in his comedies, and an architect full 
'n buildings. He was the son 
' ^ a. , Dutchman bv a French* mother. A 

. Dr. Evans who was addicted to the like 

extremes' in literature, though neither hisj 


mirtk' nbr hie giia,tEty 

jestii^ ^itaph ou Sir' Jdbkt, the fliakl 

of which has become flunone ^ 

« Lie heavy on him, eailih, for W ’ 

Ltiid manyu heavy load on thee." 

Sir Joshua Iteynolds, however, waa 'pt, 
opinion that Vanbrugh’s style was 
construed, and that it very poetical and' 
noble. The present building has certainly 
contrived to look heavy, even though it ut 
narrow ; but nobody who looks at it can ? 
doubt that it was built to endure. If sufiTcrad 
to remain it will, even now, probably outlast 
the whole of Kensington. Look at it, reader, ' 
as you go, with an eye to this supposition*' 
Think also what interest a celebrated name 
can attach to a homely structure ; and wonder 
to reflect that he who built it was the same 
Captain Vanbrugh, a man of wit and pleasure 
about town, wht) wrote the characters of 
romping Miss Hoyde^ and the daiidy Lord 
Foppington. . , , 

Next^to Sir John Vanbrugh’s old edifice 
is the new Vestry Hall, a building lately . 
erected in tlie stylo that prevailisd in. ..tlup 
reign of James the First, and which has ao> 
<]uired a natural popularity in this suburb' 

I roin the presence of Holland House. !]^here 
is something in the style too very sultable.to 
the British climate, its bow windows largely 
admitting the light, while the oomparatively’ 
blind and solid walls are characteristic pf 
Warmth and snuguess. The warm colottiTS 
also of yellow and red that prevail in ihp 
exterior of these building, and the bricks ' 
which they are composed in preference to 
stone and stucco, are far better for us than 
the cold whi tes of the latter. Honest ohl red 
is the best of all. The most miserable object in 
England on a rainy day (next to the pauper 
that inhabits it) is a timible-dowu hut of 
lath and plaster. 

CHIPS. 

CHINESE PLAYERS. . ^ 

In the Chinese quarter of George 
Prince of Wales Island, there is of cdtiihie a 
Pagoda. It is a spacious building, with sevetnl ' 
courts and temples containing grot^^Kjh'eld'ols. 
Two granite lions, shaped flintastioally, 
gjiafi the entrance. Now the Chinese^m 
Prince of Wales Island, at any nate^o not , 
allow their idols to be selfish ; they borrow thlWfi 
use of their temples froifl them for mundane * 
purposes of pletisure, and they themselves eat 
at least half ot the good things they plac# u ]]p n 
the tables of the godEL I &st entered the ^ 
George Town Pagoda during ChiiiSefltel&diflysi , 
In Iront of it a theatre had keen erecUid 
under the open sky. Its entertainment had 
been oflSred gratuitou^ty — in the promenade ' ‘ 
form — to the public, who wei-e invited also lo 
purchase refreshments from stallk in the; 4 





; in fiMt, the aStaxB 

jidf. ' • . _ 

not bear or «ee tlio beginning or end 
of tbe plaj. The middle, I must own, puzzled 
sno exceeding. l%e s&ir was complicated. 
There were some spectatm^^ho had paid for a 
few special privileges, one of which was a 
z§^t, if they could secure xt, to eetabliab a seat 
ODfhe stage ; but the stage was very small, and 
the numW of aetoro was ^ery great, and the 
spectators on the stage had a good deal of 
ifjr-play with each other, so that it was really 
msvd to tell what belonged to the piece, and 
what did not. Then, though the story re- 
ared tis to suppose many changes of plaee, 
wp.e aoetie, whether it rejiresented p^ace, 
forest, oanip, or dungeon, was always one and 
the same saloon, with a door at each side and a 
throne in the middle, flanked by musical iust^u- 
4h;0nt8. The play was, nevertheless, gorgeously 
got up, according to Chinese pushion ; tliat is to 
^1&y, no expense had Been spared in the dressing 
•lif the actors. Chinese rmanagers pay lavishly 
t»hen they desire to set up a piece so as to 
produce a great sensation ; they pay their 
money, however, not to the scene-painters, 
but to the tailors. The story of the play about 
wiiiefa I am speaking seemed to concern a 
Chkiese boy, magniticently costumed as a 
pHneess ; boys, as formerly in Europe, repre- 
senting always female cbaracteis. Tliis 
princess pined in prison, but was about to be 
melivered by a knight who sang a song, 
’—heart-rending, I dare say, ear-rending 1 
Imow — and was on the point of success when 
Iftie vigilant keeper of the tower moved the 
princess down into a dungeon, deeper and 
darker than ever, with two side doors and a 
throne in the middle, upon which throne tea- 
cups were placed ; and the princess, the jailor, 
ttie knight, a brave army of twelve, and 
eighteen people who were sitting on the 
stage, drank tea together in a most coniusing 
manner. The great body of spectators looked 
«t the whole performance very reverently. 
The Chinese respect the dignity of the stage 
much more than that of the alUir, 1 should 
think ; there were no loud plau<]it.s or hand 
^clappings — only sulxlued moans and sighs 
expressed the admiration and the interest of 
the whole animated multitude. 

^he Ohiueae drama is sustaiiied by actors 
who are, ver}' perfect masters ol panto- 
mime, and by pieces written with consider- 
able care. The comedies difler from the 
ittagedies chiefly in being more interspersed 
musxc^and in treating of everyday life ; 
;edles treat coBOOSKmly of events that 
under the dynasties before the 

anotlier kind of play delightful to 
he greatly enjoys gomes of 
ij ragamu&i to whom a 

. woiw SMm ..fo l^iis iQ hazard it at double 
m Scotland, v ^ :^ayfellow ; ndbies aad 
aad lands ; and the 
jpeeaioniDy deearilniig 
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the .mtafldaliaa af xt aa a relig^ dul^e 
The Britirii OovdlrniBahi^ iu eigliteen^hiaword 
and ten, dosed all the pnldic gambling Jboostt 
in CkacTge Town, and enacted penalttw j . 
against the pmblers. In the first eight • 
years after the enactment 4 MgDae into force. , j 
as many as one thousand four handled .j 
Ohmese were mdioted for gambling,. some of V 
-^om wore convicted even for the jain^ 
time. In the main, howevei'^ Chinese ouniung /: 
has been more than a match for the poUi^^ ^ 
the cunning being aided by all the macSiaei^ 
that can be brought, into its service by the 
secret associations called tbe Congis. The 
Congis embody a class of Chinaiuon wliose | 
character is so had that their iuierests run 
altogetha' counter to good government. Th^y 
are at the bottom of a great deal of dishouesty, 
and excite also many a disturbance, especial^ 
on the occasion of the Loya festival — a period ; 
of Saturnalia during which the Loyas, at aH 
other seasons contemned outcasts, are feasted 
and Venerated as though they were prophets. | 
It happens, therefore, through tlie aid of 
these secret associations, that very few ' 
gamblers are convicted in Penang, though 
George Town is full of “hells,” and so is 
Singapore. 

I wont to one of them. Was led out of the ' 
street into a long dark passage, and then 
suddenly puslied through a door into a laige i 
dKvty room well lighted by lanterns. It .had 
no windows, and no other outlet except by a 
flight of stairs that led up to 1 know not 
what. A great number of Chinese were at 
play round a roulette table. I was told th&t 
in their game cheating was impossible, and , 
thez'eforo wondered very much that almoet 
everybody lost except the banker, libllowed 
out of the room a Chinese hand-labourer, 
who had lost all but a small fragment 
of Lis weeks wages. He vreiit to the 
opium inn'. 

There, Hhind mosquito-curtains, a 
Chinamen lay stretched upon hard ^ 

with their heads resting on pillows made 
plaited cane. A lamp burned ou a table : 
near them, and there lay near it a few paper 
kindlers, a small jar of opium (in thSTi^hape 
of a juice thicker than molasses), aud 
opium pipe.’ Every now and tlien one of tho ^ 
dozers raised himself on one arm drowsily, ‘ 
smeared a little juice over the hollow of his 
pipe, set light to it, and inhaled a mouthfol 
or two of Binuke, then lionded the pipe to 
his neighbour as ho sank back into blUsfiil 
stupefaction. The dull eyes of these men 
stared, empty of thought, fiom pale andsuukeu 
faces. One of them was poring over a bU^' ,* 
sheet of pa|>er, as though he were reading . 

I from it interesting matter. A- dirty h^hji^ , 
girl sat between two others, smoking a cig^, j 
and occasionally putting aside the tobofsoo ^ 
for a whiflT of opium when one of her fisliij* . i ^ 
eyed admirers snored her the pipe. A haha/* 
some freidhHsolMred young fdlow m , 
comer sat in a state of amazed intoxication. ^ 




'It mraB Hie list tt ii^ vidto ii6 Hie ^pbiee l 

iixd; unhiqppily, ft weulii he 


' AN U^NCIBMT 

: ISffiltonAirrB and traders nmt, I thudc, 
dreadfcAly confus^ in tiie Buper- 
excdlent old daya of restrictive Cnstoma’ duty, 
when a tariff -was as uneven as a shrew’a 
tamper, and on the vdiole as hard upon its 
vict^, and as unaccoimtable in all its whims 
and changes. Two great financiers, one 
following another’s lead, have in our own days 
done Petinichio’s work on Mistress Tariff so 
effectively, that one more bridegroom will 
reduce her wholly, perhaps, to ino laws of 
Mison. It is drc}idful to think of how it was 
trlth her, two hundred years ago. Then, the 
space between the Tower and London Bridge, 
SttUl occupied by what are called the legal 
quays, was the whole space appropriated to 
nie lading and ux\lading of goods. Ceftaino 
orders, &c., for the guidance of merchants and 
officers of the crown,” set forth that. ‘*Tbo 
marchants trading into the Port of T/oudon 
have free libertie to lade ayd unlade their 
goods at any the lawfull keyes and places 
of shipping and landing goods between the 
Tower of Ijondon and London Bridge.” •This 
order is from a book dated sixteen hundred 
and forty-two, setting forth the ‘^Subsiiie 
granted to the king of tonnage, jwundagt?, and 
dther summes of money payjiblc upon Mar- 
chandize iinported and exported, according to I 
h Book of Hates agreed unto by the honour- 
able House of Commons, and ” says the title 
of the boolc, “liereimto annexed.” A ]jeep 
into this book of rates gives a full view of 
Madame Tariff in her tantrums. 

Tariff meddled in the first place with two 
hundred and ninety drugs ; not ^any more 
were to be found in shops. Some of those 
were of an edifying kind ; — such^ Scorpions, 
paying duty by the ])iece. Oil of Scoi-pions, 
Crab’s eyes, Pig’s bread, Aspalathus and 
Gum TaccaniabaccflB. I dare say the last was 
good for something, its name sounds tre- 
mendously powerful. 

What enlightened nation in those days of 
ignorance sent Alpliabets to England I and 
vmy did the spiteful tariff tax them at five 
shillings the set containing twenty-foure,” 
treating A, B, C like dominoes, and making 
them pay more tlf<m twopence a-piece m 
imported articles ? Was there ever a trade in 
contraband letters, and were there people in 
those days whose very handwidtings were 
smuggled ] 

Babies were let in easily ; at thirteen and 
, 'four-pence for the gross of twelve dozen, so 
fhattbur-and-twenty babies paid less duty than 
an idphabet offour-^d-twenty letters. There 
Wl^, however, a somewhat restrictive duty upon 
. t>ables* heads ; they were not admitted under 
1ben sliillings the dozen. It may be proper to 
. explain that the babies were such c^dren’s 


babtes a« mb i 

bAzaars from &iry-iiw^ 

pose, so ti«mfK»ndbM*ly 

in their complexions ; for 

pete’ heads paying tenpenee ; 

things of earth, that is to say, .earth«A« / ^ : 

Babies bring with them thougilts uirvuiipm ' 
The duty charged on children's vma'jimmi 
a pound a dozen, and on the mature. ^doQw ': ' : 
or cockared caps,” two {^auuds eight shlllingM^ ' 
Salm or velvet nightcaps — horiihle ihinga-**' 
three pounds a dozen. There was a haavy 
duty too, levied on gloves ; gloves silk knit VWO 
fined two pounds the dozen ; and gloves of 
" Canary, Millen, Venice or Freneli, wrought 
with gold or silver,” four j^ounds the do;^ 
pair. 

Another bit of polite hand-furniture, the 
had of course duty to pay. Upon a gos- 
hawk the tariff levied three pounds six and ' 
eightpence, upon a ikloou lour pounds, and 
upon a ger-falcoii four pftunds ten, and so on, | 
every hawk being taxed accoi'diiig to Hs J 
kind. There being some supjioaed connexion 
exiBtiug.between a hawk and a handsaw,! 
come next very naturally to metal work. Ttte 
duty paid by imported armour was seat j 
excessive. On a plain morion five shiliii^, | 
on an engraved morion twice as much, upon 1 
a cuirass or "curat” twelve and sixpence, and 
a pound on a complete corselet. 

Feminine daggers, pins, were freely im- i 
ported; and the duty payable was thirty *| 
shillings for twelve thousand of them. LadiOs’ i 
silk ribbon was four pounds the and | 

i silk stockings w'ere taxed — by a tariff envious I 
! of all grace and l>eauty, homblc to relate-— 

I at the rate of four pounds the pair. ^ 

Ladies and gentlemen, and tlie public gene- j 
rally, were however much better oil’ in ono . 
respect than we are now ; so far a.s tariff is 
concerned. There was no more than a reason- ; 
able duty upon foreign wihes. French wines - 
paid three pounds the ton in every port hut 
London ; where they paid thirty shdilings ! 
more. Sack jjaid by the pipe thirty sliillixigs 
everywhere ; but in London fifteen ghilliogs > 
more, and , forth. There was a favonr |v 
shown to British irapoTters. Merchimt , 
strangers bringing wine to England paift 
thirty shillings a ton extra loi* the privilege, 
beside Southampton dues upon J^vaptine 
wines, and upon all wines the "antientduty . 
of butlerage,” kept up out of lespect ^to Its . 
an^qnity. 

The bad habit of making dil^renees he- . 
tween ourselves and our neighbours is nosNk ' 
gradually faliing out of favour. The tariff •• 
of those days let in tian tobacco of our own 
plantations at about the siime du^ that 
it now pays; but pixjhibitetT fereigu iMihiiSco 
by a duty of three pounds 
pound weight. The tariff also 4lBead^ low of . 
warmth am^exercise. It was a fearful thing ' , 
for atiy^one to^seud out of the country o«l^s 
or horses, >Bea coals paid an export dutlf.hhlj! 
the ohaidffm by Newcastle meostire 


imd e3ghtf>ence, and on 
^SSohtilclroii by liOndon lueasure* of « eight 
ptmndii and two aik-and-eiglitpenees. HorseB 
wm kept at‘ home with even more determi- 
nation. Upon each horse, gelding, or nag, 
there was an export duty of sixty-six pounds 
ottd two six-and-eightpences, and upon each | 
laare a duty of one hundred and twenty-! 
eix pounds and two six-and-eightpences.] 
I7he Sir-and-eiffhlpences in all these cases; 
are so many little hyphens which connect I 
«uoh tariff charges with the majesty of 
British law. 

In pidcing my way over this book I have 
become auddenly bogged among such articles 
Dugeon, Duvetty and Dutties. Being 
qaltd out of my depth, 1 vanish. 


- A LITTIiE REPUBLIC. 

•' We were once stiblling along the principal 
street of Ohl Cairo ^at runs })avallel to 
idle river, and looks with its small houses or 
cottages on either hand — their JiuQS broken 
by drooping trees — something like the rough 
thoroughfare of a green English village, when 
seeing us stop at a brook leading down to the 
' waterside, a lad came up and a.sked us if 
wo wished to cross over into the island of 
Bhoda. The Englishman there, he said, 
would bo glad to see us. Those Easterns 
have delightful notions of hospitality. The 
kad did not know that we had already visited 
Mr.'rucker, the most comfortable gardener in 
the whole world some years before ; and on tln^ 
obcasion of this visit had neglected to renew 
our call. Our consciences smote us ; so we 
went down to the ferry-boat — the suggestion 
Was made in view of a piastre — and submitted 
’to be rowed across. Once afloat there came 
a revelation. Mr. Tucker was no longer at 
Bhoda ; he miglit^ come back ; but of that no 
one was sure. His house was temporarily 
inlmbited by another Englishman, who of 
course would be ecjually delighted to receive 
us. We were not quite so sure of that. How- 
ever, the first step having been taken, retreat 
would have been jmsillanimons.^ 

* 'As we had not taken the ordinary ferry- 
boat we had to row down the stream a little 
way to a flight of stone steps, by which the 
ste^ side of the island was to bo ascended. 
There are few strips of water more beautiful 
. than that branch of the Nile, bord 9 ^ed by 
white villas,^ graceful kiosques, palms, 'syca- 
terraces ; and dotted witli long 
painted barges gently bending under sails 
thai spread out on either hand like the wings 
huge bird of course, a roc, or .a 
AtvbdiguagiaiP sea-gull. Even a Venetian 
not surpass it. We felt almost 
oSined te forego our visit, and order the 
boatnuin to continue his melancholy chauut 
and take us elsewhere. There was a great 
galley fuUjijf Levantine women coming up 
af^nst^^tream ; and we began to reflect 


wbeiher^«mollg.'?tlio., bright eyes tluit 
glancing in our directum, .there was not :a J^ur. 
that woudd like to go etii»ivhere too. jSliattr 
land iefbest visited in, company; butMtiko 
ladies, as could be divined by the baskets cdf 
provisions, had come out with a very definite 
purpose. They were pick-nioking — Abound 
some landing-place higher uip, some secluded; 
nook of the garden, perhaps some walled-K)ff 
Paradise where they could doze and dream. in; 
the shade. A pleasant day to them ; for the 
lad who has kidnapped us signals the En- 
glishman smoking his pipe under an Indian 
Gaut on the water side. 

The Englishman turned out to be a French-' 
man ; but this was not apparent at first, for. 
he was dressed in native costume, exactly* < 
like a Turk of the old school, minus the 
turban. Most Frenchmen exhibit a mar- 
vellous alacrity in adopting the easy drapery 
and easier mauneis of the East. M. Annoire 
was quite a Turk in externals. He received 
us 'd'ith a grave salute and an irreproachable^’^ 
salaam. “ Inglese,” cried the lad, on whose 
invitation we came, using the universal 
medium of the East. The gentleman, who 
seemed to have prepared huuself to astonish 
and overawe a 'coiiiitryman, at once set aside 
his dignity and said in J<>ench that he was 
charmed by our visit. We threw the whole 
of the blame of the intrusion on the ferry-boy, 
wjio was rowing off with his piastre. The 
human heart is inscrutable ; but really M. 
Armoire seemed sincere when he forbade uff 
to apologise. 

“Cimber,” said lie to a little black imp 
coiled up in the sun not far off, go and feten 
my great pipe.” The im]) was away imd 
back before we had recovered from our per- 
plexity. Ciinber was not an Arab name 
that we knew of. Perhaps it was a coincidence 
in the language of Bagirmet or Har Fertyt, 
Whilst we were meditating, M. Annoire in- 
quired, quh.e naturally, “ Is Scevola prepar- 
ing the coffee ? ” “ iwa,'' replied the imp as 
he stooped down to blow the cinder upon my 
pipe ; but we observed that the young rascars 
face glowed as mucli with a grin as with the 
glare of the charcoal. If ve had been the 
hero of an Arabian tale admitted to hos- 
pitality onl^ on condition of discretion, we 
could not have remained silent any longer, 
had not a still stranger circumstance at- 
tracted our notice. There was a large basket 
at the foot of a neighbouring pidin ; the 
cover popped suddenly off and up jumped a 
little nigger, with huge friglitened eyes .and 
a mouth so vast that it seemed about to 
swallow the head to which it belonged. Thif 
strange thing clapped its hands and uttered 
sounds that we soon guessed to be meant tor 
*• Vive la liherti ! Vive la RipMiqw / ’* Yfl 
seediy' added the dark child, in Arabic, “ Lha^^ 
been two whole hours in this basket ; I pro*- 
miee never to steal any more bananas; andj 
plead for tlie intercession of this Btranget/’ 

“ Spartacus,*’ replied mine host gravely, thou\ 













mty. 


^ but beware 70a effeud 
fligaiu.^’ "' Master SpartacQs*!. f^ at <3iree 
brigHteuc»d into a miraoulouB laugh ; and 
relfing'dbt of his prison he camo and^kiaaed 
Ms lortPfl hand, and then aqnatted down by 
the aide of Oimber. At this moment ap- 
peared Scevola, also a black, with a tray or 
sweetlneatB. ♦ 

AU these things must have given us a 
puzzled appearance ; for, anticipating our 
ourioaity — for which we wero grateful, 
since there is nothing so polite as to answer 
a question before it ia asked — M. Armoire 
having cleared his lungs of a vast cloud of 
smoke observed, “ You see I am taking the 
first step towards civilising these savages, 
♦ by giving them decent Christian names, 
and inoculating them with uotiona of inde- 
pendence,” Our eyes glanced towards the 
, ip^t. What you are about to remark is 
true,” continued the lord of Ilhoda, 
" but somebody has said that the best pre- 
paration for liberty ia to learn obedience;! 
besides, in my Eepublic, I shall not allow 
gluttony and theft ; and Spartacus lias every 
abominable instinct that a cliild is capable of. 
Not a day passes that he does not commit 
some petty villany or other ; and the more I 
punish him, the worse he seems to become.” 

The woi-thy gentleman’s commonwealth 
was forgetting his beginning. We did not, 
however, make the observation. Tie was 
one of those pedants of progress so often 
met with among Frenchmen — and in other 
countries too — who believe they have done a 
great deal when they liave given new names 
to men and things ; and arc yet, in the prac- 
tical relations of life, reduced to act like all 
other vulgar mortals. M. Armoire, in his 
small, harmless way, w;is an exact type of 
all the reformers whom the Groat i^aslia 
gathered around him. They taught him to 
use the vocabulary of civilisation ; Vnd must 
have been surprised at the iiig^uity with 
which he applied iiieir fine words to the 
pieces of his barbarous mechanism. 

M. Armoire wjia one of those St. Simonians 
who, after the dispersion of tliat celebrated 
school, went to seek their fortunes in Egypt. 
He did not, however, belong to the first 
invasion which went about with Iheir long 
flowing locks in search of the Fi’eo Woman ; 
but had already given up all those extrava- 
gances before he saw the Nile. He remained, 
however, feiwently attached to itleas of 
liberty ; and, although lie did express his 
fcelin^^ in a grotesque manner, quite touched 
us by Ins enthusiasm. The pleasantest thing, 
however, was to see that the little blacdc 
triumvirate — in spite of prison baskets and 
oddities — were sincerely attached to the 
worthy gentleman. This could be divined 
b^ their looks as well as by the eagerness 
with which they obeyed the slightest hint. I 
It is untieoessary to add that •they were 
alayes ; for M. Armoire had never thought of 
crai nomiually emancipating them. 


Whilst we were ^reat ; 

blade $elldw-*-who answeim ^ the Mme ef.l 
Mansoor, and had probity ‘ 

being newly baptiaed--oame oht 

trees with a whip of hippopotaxhujBi< We • 
in one hand and three slates, in the ^o^CSl; 
The three little niggers at once began toiOidfe, 
very serious. School-hours had mguu ; 
it was evident they would’ have .preferr^^- 
basking all their lives in the sunshine withotfC' ' 
knowing the shape of a le’tter. However^ 
they obediently squatted down in a semi-^ 
circle and did not giggle very much whilst^ 
their master, who had a great turban on his 
head as big as a millstone, and looked like a 
true Wczeer of some Arabimi tale, set thei^./ 
their copies. ‘‘ You see,” oliserved my host, 

“ that I take care of their intellects as well 
as ^heir morals. They are tolerable pro- 
ficients in i*cadmg ; but of what use is it to 
a miserable Mahommedan to learn to read 
after all 1 Tliey have ilbt a notion of the 
beauty of republican pynciplea.” 

We said he might choose a more useful 
book; wjjich he doubted. After a few .more 
pufis he asked us to go with him and be 
introduced to his lady. We complied, ex- 
pecting to see a second Madame Roland. 
Tiie house was a neat little cottage in a seini- 
European style ; but, as we approached, there” 
was a regular Eastern hurry-sciiny of women 
at sight of a stranger. M. Armoire, however, 
stopped the retreat by calling out in a stem 
voice, “ Fatiuiah ! ” We thought he had 
married a Moslem woman, and wondered he 
had not new-named her. Portia or Cornelia 
would have agreed with his notions. Fatimah 
came forward, however, looking very foolish in 
her embroidered jacket and miislm trowsers. 
We at once saw through the disguise ; and 
recognisecl a regular Provencal beauty. The 
eccentric Armoire, forgetting his principles, 
had discarded the commofi appellatives of 
Marie Fran9ois0 to adopt the more romantio 
and euphonious Fntiinah. He half apologised 
by saying it was a fancy or whim, ‘'an isolated • 
fact ! ” as he expressed it. 

We soon kuej^r that Armoii’e, after having 
spent some years in Egypt, had found that in' 
iliat country especially it is not good for man 
to be alone. Ilis friends had proposed 
various native matches; but, as he saidy 
thought it more safe to send home fori lk 
second-cousin, whom lie had made love to 
formejrjy, and who had not seemed very ^'ontk 
pathTc to his pei'son.” Fatimah blushed and 
looked pretty. So it was a love-match.* 
None tlie worse for that. The young lady’a 
parents had at first objected ; but what 
woman wills— ^it any rate there she^waa, 
and there also was a little fellow about ^ * 
year old scrambling on the 'floor iiftbdttttle 
without a tassel. We asked his ihame. 'Hae 
father became very re<l ; the mother laughed ; 
and the 4 iopeful son himself betrayed the 
drearlful secret. He was called “ J ean,?’ othsTf ‘ 
wise “ Jack.” i 


.li^^We^etoriaa^ tEOt -tQ' 

and «o btgaii to talk af'lRaaidaii; tb^ieada«y'^4a»fl&aaiK>dMj^ ' 

jiV^iiiat more fertile ^e vki imek campaiisr T lidd<m4bnek azchea^; 

'ft ynr a flew by ; and it ^vnm daxk before with iron raiHng« rendering ^ bmltei^vell 
thought of moving. Seesvoki oameintosay the more fore-proof ^theI^ka^ventilld^h^3MA 
that tite soup was on. tka table ; and they at one end of eveiy roomy and also jSla 
coia|;>elled me to stop and take my share, stairease, which can be supplied 
There was good Bovdean^s;. and we absolutely mr if necessary; there is gas earned ii|ktio 
drank healths — fr|nne, l^gland, and tbe> every room; there are .washing7elQBeta..aft 
progress of humanity. Spartaens even slipped each floor, with slate linings and l^tpa^tmed 
in with a pieoe^ of a cocoa-nut shell and in» or enamelled iron basins ; there are irun bad; 
skied ou joining in the last toast. Fatimah steads in the dormitories, very few o£ 
in vain, olijected, that Mausoor would be having been admitted. Analogous in laan^p 
angry next day if his disciple tasted wine, respects zu'e the workmen’s dwellings 
M.. Amoire could not resist the cry of Vive lodging-house” ought now to be abandouedi 
Ut Mip/Mique" ])r()ii()iinced iti a theatrical and some other designation selected) ill . 
attitude by the horrid little black wretch, Pancras Boad, in Baguigge Wells Boad# 
wbo 1 now flaw was a favourite and therefore Spitalflelds, St. Giles’s, and *ia other parts 
likely to be ruined. lie tossed oil* his shell- nf town. Another and later example is tha 
Ini .and wfiuted more ; but Fatimah ^diased building in the immediate vicinity of Messrs, 
lum out of the room with a fly-flapper, and Coding’s biewery, near Golden Square ; the 
the dinner ended cheerfully. Wlieu we rose flrsb^stonc of which was laid in the spring.. The 
to depart, M. Armoii*d" reminded us that we structure has a neat frontage, with stone 
hod not seen the new iiuprovenionts at Blioda copings and three entrances ; and the ia- 
— a hint to i-etum which assuredly vfc did not terior has, or is to have when completed, all 
neglect. We found that oiu* frieiyl had only those judicious arrangements to enable a 
a small portion under his care ; but it was family to live in privacy, and to caiTy out 
elegantly planted. You remind us of Corio- all the measures of family neatness, in oom- 
laiuiSj” said we to M. Armoire linding him plete independenee of the other dwellers 
with tucked up sleeves trimming a tree. That under the same roof. 


eoni])leted the conquest of his Leai*t. A brave attempt is that nowmade at Birken<« 

head. The workmen’s dwellings erected by 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. the Dock Company almost sbame the Loudon 

’ edifices. The whole group is divided into six 

Thb Houses that Jack has taken to build ranges by five parallel avenues ; which 
lately are extremely flimsy houses, very avenues arc well drained, well paved, and 
much afier the pattern of Adeliza C.^iisUe, have handsome iron gates at- each end. Eacli 
described in a recent page. They are built avenue has, on one siile, the front of one row 
of brickwork so thin, that they sometimes of houses, and the back of another row 
tumble down about our ears. Or they on the opposite side ; so that tliere arc 
have so little material wliich can resist fire, front and back entrances to every house, 
that they are always in danger of being The back entrance has within it a stone 
burned down. Or they .Mre so wretchedly passage, witli a stone staircase leading up to 
diuined as fo give vent to offensive odours, the several stories. Those stories, four in 
and thus invite djingerous disease.s. Or they niimbcr, comprise two sets of rooms each ; 
have flre-]daces and chimneys so perverse, and each set, consisting of the apartments 
that the smoke which is desired to ascend, requisite for a complete dwelling, has an 
will persist in descending. ” Or — thanks to outer door (which practically constitutes a 
' the wiuthjw-tax of past times — they have street-door) 0 })ening upon the stone staircase, 
windows so few and so small, and so inefli- Almost everything in and about the house ig 
cient, tliat their inmates hardly obtain a made of brick, iron, and stone, wood being 
breath of air without fighting for it. Or they sparingly employed. Even this woodwork k 
have so nrach lath and so Uttle solid mate- so backed by less combustible materials, that 
tkiil, that lumps of plaster are continually a destructive tire would seem to be im- 
tmabliiig down about their ears. possible. There is an immense advantage in 

^ Jack is, liowiver, let us not deny it, beginning this matter alone, irrespective of all others ; 
li®‘ build his houses a little better. 11c contrives for a fire-proof workman’s dwelling is better ' 
kisg^mothd lodging-houses with comforts and than an inflammable palace. Eight tene'* 
OOBweJxi enc.es which are, as yet, denied to ments, or sets of rooms, thus form a bouse, ; 

. tMovoT who p^y live times as much model and eacli dwelling comprises a sitting-room 
model lodging-house in George and two bed-rooms, with such a supply of 
for«/exaui]}ie, though mainly of brick necessary conveniences and comforts as. will 
andr wood, is nut without those modem eiiableany careful housewife to keep her house 
unproTum^fits iu material and arrange- clean and tjdy. There is good drainage 
xnent which call forth commendation. There every dwelling, down to the basement ; a 
is ja ;batb^ sttj^iied with hot and cold water ; joint-stock duat-shaft, and universal water " 




mit fvpuMi Uxm ibr hmbig tlo&a&; 
a ]H!OjW|i«tD^ pavapet of Bii&iiiift»ilkei|^t 
a«otiiiieb< am auffioiiNaa space to mibile the 
dveUm^to botamse with a few flowerfiots, 
aiad to stt and chat, and smoke, and breathe 
teih air. The seftrerage, the dust, the water, 
aad. the gas. ai*e not Mt to the carelessness 
of each lamily. One system manages the 
whole of these matters for the whole of 
the dwellings ; and a trifling expenditure 
^ time and trouble by a central authority, 
Staffioea to maintain good order in these very 
eesential particulars. Ventilation is ensur^ 
by the use of iur-bricks, ventilating shafts, and 
by windows made of cast iron, hung upon 
pivots and ghized with ])laLo glass, such as 
can be opened with e:ise aufl readiness. Such 
are the workmen’s dwellings built by the 
Birkenhead Dock Company with the inten- 
tion of letting each complete dwelling at a 
rent varying from three to five shillings a 
week, and with a view of obtaining a fair but 
not large interest for the (‘apital expended. 

The house that «lack built, however, or is 
about to build, or ouglit to build, in the 
regular streets of a regular totvn. is in many 
respects not so cinious as that which is 
required in the new lands of the west^and 
south. Of Canvas town, a eoramuinty living 
under and around tents, we have mort‘ lecenUy 
had an example at (’hobham ; and of a still 
more remarkable Canvas Town iu the vieiuity 
of Melbourne, the reader will remember a 
notice in the thiee huiidrod and sixty-first 
page of our seventh volume. Ihit let us see 
how Jack builds his go-ahead houses in wood 
and iron and ])apiei macho ( 

The jirobleui to be solved is, how to build 
a house in KiigJaud, to take it to pieces, to 
pack it iu a box or into a coni])aet mass, to 
convey it on shipboard lotlieNew World, and 
then lo set it ujuight again on its feet in a 
morning. Now this is done very clfwerly indeed. 
Sometimes a cunning artificer makes a cart, 
so shafted and wheeled and tilted, that it will 
flirnish the emigrant with a snug sleeping- 
room for the first few nights of his sojourn 
at his new homo ; while, on the voyage, 
it does duty as a packing-case, in w'hich his 
traps may be stowed away. {Sometimes a 
caiqienter so fashions a wooden house, that 
th^ flooring-boards form a large box into 
which the whole of tho rest of the house is 
packed. We must not say that a man, after 
having finislied his breakfast some Hue 
morning, could take up his floor, wrap uj» his 
house iu it, and earry it olf on his shoulders ; 
^ but the truth makes as near an approach to 
this state of things as any reasonable person 
4WUld desire. Sometimes the builder goes a 
little beyond the region of timber, and fur^ 
nishes his portable house with ridge-pieces of 
grooved iron, and zinc plates and«&lt to form 
a roofing. 

When California waa in the first throes of 


in* 

eii^teen Inmdtfsft wA § mij 
the Qhnstraetioa <4 Imps aad 
biiildli^;8,Jaok amiaUd by hia opum 
I than found by astvaike of geniuna limihof'inJ# 
rbaUt to his handsL Axo^ tho 
I mat to San Francisco was one of a tmiM# 
tons burthem No sooner did it oast aaolPbf 
than the sailors jumped ashore soampedsK 
oS to the diggings as as their legs-ooulA 
carry them. The captain, left alone with nof 
body to start ” and nobody to navigate his 
s^ip, bethought him of turning it into aiduoK 
He purchased such commodities as liia 
capital placed within his reach, and opened 
shop in his ship ; whicli formed a storehouse^ 
paying neither rent nor ratea nor taxA 
In China, ship-shops are not siicli impromptu 
matters ; tho rivers, and canals, and liar- 
boifrs hear a floating population who wiioUy 
live oil the water ; the boats are their 
shops, warehouses, hitting-rooms, bod-rooms^ 
and kitchens. There is iu tliis somethiug 
analogous to the })edl2u'’s cart ; the Chiueee 
and the pedlar bring tho shop to the custo- 
mer ; whereas, iu tlie ordinary course of 
everyday life, the customers go to the shop*, 

Jack now uses sheet Iron to house his emir 
grauts. Jt is said that the iron-house manur 
factory at Bedminster, near Biistol, owed itA 
establishment to the endeavours of the pro- 
pi ietoi to build an iron house for his own son 
when about to depart for Ausiralla. He suc- 
ceeded so well as to establish by iluipees a Imsi- 
ness iu that department of manu!a(*ture, now 
occupying a large number of busy workmen. 
There arc tliree groii^is of subjects to which 
attention is iiere paid — the ironwork, tlie 
woodwork, and the ventilation. I’lie ironwork 
(galv.uiised coiTugated sheet iron) coiiiprises 
llie walls, r(H)f, and ridge cap]>iug, and is well 
protected fiom the rusting acliou of the 
weather. The woodwork ^the framing, sills, 
doors, sashes, &c.) undergoes a seasoning 
prooess in a hot room heated to .a highor 
teiujierature than any to which the house 
will be exp(;scd in the region to which it is 
to bo transported. The veutihiiiou is insured 
by leaving a s*pace of thret» inches or so 
between the iron walls and the wood lining ;< 
through which space tho air can cirouiate. 
By tins construction, too, the interior of tho 
building is very much shielded from BTUnmer 
heal and winter cold; and this * equalising 
tendency is further aided hy tlie employment 
of fillt*as a non-conductor of heat. The cor- 
rugating and the galvanising of sheet iron ar<;^ 
re^ly luoet advantageous inventions £6r all 
such purposes ; tho one gives strength, and 
the other preserves the metal from ruht. 

An iron church for AustAtlia was*btfflt 
about half a year ago ; and a or^^^t 
church it is. It comprises a m^e. two Sm 
aisles, pulpit, reading-desk, baplisUy, vestry, 
and tower, mostly of iron. It is seventy tot 
long by forty-eight feet wide. Tlio outside 
consists entirely of galvanised corrugated 


'Mlit$kir6n ; vhile the interior )uiie lining of 
' Mwaob botfdin&„ I'he roof is «1 m of iron, 
^srtllrsjUii* inoiwfcue 


J 'srtllr » jkitte ino4<^ue 

IWt . »rierj;<f is Oeitter 

tonic, Coriutuian, nor Composite, but thi6 
new church is a due specimen of the corru> 
gated iron style. It nas sittings ibr seven 
hundred persons, and was, it appears, built 
in five weeks, act A ociiA of about a thousand 
ponndfik Au(l if iron will suipdco for a church, 
w)i7 not for other public buildings, and for 
M^ate dwellings 9 A porsonage-houso for 
Melbourne hhs neen sent out, valued at two 
bnndred ml tifty guineas— a wondronaly 
price for a parsonage-house. No less 
tlnm the auditor of Melbourne 
to be sent out to him a house of 
.^r^opms, with an entrance hall, a detached 
Venetian blinds to every window, 
SiM » v^audah running all round the villa. 
AlMboiirue can also, by tiiia time, boas' of its 
hotel, comprising fourteen bedrooms, 
^ eoostrncted as to .divide into four com- 
Jpirtmeiiivi Oiich ; thus enabling tlie owner 
make up fifty-six beds. The ii;on ware- 
houses of Melbourne and the diggings are in 
many eases very lai’ge ; for, as wo know by 
many recent railway structures, corrugated 
ahfset iron can be spread about ior walls 
.pm) roofs to an almost endless extent ; and, 
by packing the sheets so that the convexities 
fil one may fall into the concavities of another, 
M extraordinary surface of iron walling and 
t roofing may be transported in a very small 
We have only to remember the iron 
{ihftUHTQOipi at Balmoral, to convince ns that 
ibe uses of iron are only beginning to be de- 
,«« 1 (slcppd. We are not aware that tiie veteran 
has yet aseendeil in a galvanised cor- 
« lifted sheet-iron balloon ; but there is 
yory ridiculous in the thought ; for 
tho matorial is light enough and tliiii cnougli. 
m upon It that we shall 3 'ct see more of 
iron houses, not only for Australia and 
*QiUftl^ni«, but for ciiggiugs much nearer 
Imme. 

y l^metimes Jack builds liouscs as he would 
spin cotton or stamp buttons ; in a lai'ge 
tiiiCtf>iy where the division of labour is fuUy 
? parried out, and where steam engines and 
, exquisite maohiues are employed. Such is 
Mc» Cubitt's place at Pimlico — a regular 
hwoiwe factory — where twenty acres of ground 
(Ope covered with workshops aud workyaids ; 
where four large steam engines give, motive 
.^jppwcr to we .know not liow many scorbs of 
miiqirhinca ; mere the smoke from all the fur- 
WIUMB ascends a chimney so handsome, os to 
, ffba gnore like au Italian campanile than any- 
; where there are tanks of water 
lor the extinguishing of any 
4 lgi(jipkieaMr’fire ; where one range of work- 

S q hi far fiooi^ another for street doors, 
onatb^ *^Qr inner doors, and others for 

S I Md imltistradss, and so ox; where 
is a^jpK^' hot-noom for seasoning the 
r, ana b^utiful machines for sawing, 


planing, 

turuing wood ; ewnere ^here 
Prefsef % iroVi|g % ltV|n| 
inq maled andv^uMerp ; F%ri al llie aur- 
ble and lM;cme Wtirlr for sf rvw^ol’heuseB ia 
prepared ; where the grates and rails and ' 
other Iron work «sre either made or put 
together, or both ; where 4 wo or three men 
are always employed intshamning tools, and ‘ 
where one man has the whole of his busy 
hours employed in keeping the glne-pota 
filled and warm ; where we might Ofdev^ 
street of houses just as if it were a suit 
clothes or a pair of bools, with a full relionco 
on having the order executed to a precise day < 
aud hour ; and where, if anywhere, wo m^t 
learn how to build a really good, suhstan&l, 
durable, sensible, wholesome, and crcdlt^blb 
iiouse. 

A papier-macli6 village for Australia I ’* 
is au attractive heading for a newspajpei* 
paragraph. It a]>pears that a Mr. Seymqur 
— abtmt to take up liis abode in the land of 
nuggets — commissioned Messrs. Biolfefield to 
construct a number of portable houses, 
imiiiily with that material which they* have 
been so instrumental iu rendering publicly 
useful, papier-niache ! * The jiaper village, 
when made, was temporarily set up in too 
grounds of tlic factory. It consisted often 
houses. One of these was a villa wilh nine 
rooms ; each twelve foot high ; another 
a storehouse, eighty feel long, wilh a sitting- 
room, kitchen, aud two bed-rooms attached ; 
while the rest W'ere small houses varying 
from *lw'o to six rooms each. The villa had a 
drawing-room, and a dining-room, each with | 
a bay window, a hall, several bed-rooms, tWo 
closets, and a kiteheu. The chief material of 
all the houses is papier-mach6, rendered 
waterproof by a iia'^ented process. It is ribt 
the simple papiei*-mach6 as ordinarily ti6)o<l, 
but coula'ins an admixture of rags not re- 
duced to r^ilp, which enables it to solidify ns 
hard as a board. The walls are double to 
ensure ventilation ; the partitions liavo a 
strength and dm ability which will put to 
shame th(‘ lath and plaster mockeries of too 
many of the London houses that Jack built. 
The roofs are nearly flat, just inclined suf- 
ficiently to tlirow off iMin-water. The flooiiUg, 
with the joists attached, is made in largo 
square ; and, like the walls aUd l£e 

ceilings, is so planned as to be transpoHSd 
with ease and rapidly set up. ft was fouled 
on trial, that one of the smaller houses could 
be pulled down ami built up again iU fdUr 
houj'e. If, as is stated, this paper and Vag 
building material can bo advantiigeotiEdy 
for barracks, and park-lodges, and shoUfSiUg- jiy 
boxes, and billiard-rooms, we see no reaUon 
why Australia should monopolise tIleae'pajMr j 
houses. f) 

^his is the lost house that Jack built; wat 
his next house will be built of yite wait to il^. 

• See Volume Iv. of tbte TtfleCenwiy, ita^e 
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& g^ippliaatioBi md prayer j vntih cUonry nurse md YjJify iib|e di^ 
bee haai stung it x^ewly ”-ylwp- play things, Jt U fed | 
^ thanksglvh^g' ami lovje ; with arms that overgrown cbildrfB in &m 
long to eifer^ ; with eyeii beaming con> for a bfee wbon, an emi 


joy, pity, tenderness -am I to be silver cross dangling to a borsel ofred aU. 
told that this infant is father to yon hulking, or a gilt walking stick* put will the cM|)d 
soilden# sallow-fiioed, bluie-gilled, crop^haireu, crawl in tiie gutter for the blue ribbon, or 

* j li' 1; j 1 r._i 1 .n — — ii_ i it _ 
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put will the cmia 


leaden^eyed, Uvid<^Upped, bow-slioiildeied, walk barefoot over broken bottles for the 
al^rfpikendeggei^ 8W(»Wiianded eonviot iti a gailcr, or waUow in the mire for th^ 
hideous grey mdfora^ branded witli the l)road walking stick ? I think not. Give him a 
issrow ; with ribbed worsted bo^c and fetters string of red beads, a penny trumpet;^ or k 
kt his ancles. anUenly skulking through bis stick of barley sugar, and he will let the 
drudgery unoer the rstton of an overseer and ribbons and gartei's go hang. Tiy to per* 
the bayonei of a marine in Woolwich dock- suade, with your larger growth theory, one 
yard 2 Js the child m horn I love and in whom I of \our sm^ler men to walk backwards 

l j. r-1 :a\ ..i_ -I. .. A.. .1 j-i.-. ir:,. c i 


UdsCxsvblo pallet in Newgate cill, hi» chin on King of Lilliput’s chair in. hw l)Ox at the 
hjg breast, his hands between his knees, Ills Marionette Ineatre. Tryito induce little 
shambling ; tlu stonv walls around him; Lady Totsey, aged three, to accede to the 
fee tacitiu'i) gaolers waiLhing him ; a bible by i)ro]>osal of tieiiig maid of honour to her ddlh 
hissidc, in whose pages,.wlun he tries to icaJ, Tomhiy and Toteey leave snch tomfooleries 
tike letters slide and fall away fiorn under to be monopolised by the larger childiran. 

Ills eye ? ]s this the father to— can fins ever We have another school of axiomatic 
heGoma tfiat ^ philostijdiers ; who, abandonmg the theorem 

Not only in your world-\eibi*ige must the that manhood is but the cnlaiged identity of 
child be father to the man, hut the man U infancy, maintain that the child is an Intel* 
merely a child of a larger grow Lh. I <leny it. lectual negation — ^nothing at all physically or 
Some boys are t} rants, biillits, hypoentes, meni^ally* Tlie enlighttnetl M. Fourier has 
and liars for fear of punishment ; thieves alas, denied children the jiosseasion of sex, calling 
through ill-example, oftiracs Some girls an* th<^m Neuters ; and numbers of philosophers, 
WUa ues, jealous, spiteful, slanderous, vain and | with their attendant scheols of disciples, have 
^ddy, I grant. It jou wort to tell me tliat i pleased themselves by comparing the child's 
had boys and giils often grow up to la bad | mind to a blank sheet of paper ; innocent, but 
4n6u and women, I shouhl agive with ^^ou • capable of receiving moial caligraphy good 
The evil example of } ou bad nun and woinen or bad. Tlie mind of a child like a blank 
begins to corrii]it bojsatul giiKeail^ enough, sheet of Bath post ? The sheet is fair, hot- 
Heaven knows ; but d<^ not brand tin* child pressed, undefiled by blot or eiasuro if you 
—you know when lufaiicy begins and child- will, but it is not blank. In legible ineftaceaWe 
hood terminates — with bung but y<»ur own characters thereupon, you may lead Faith 
wicke^iesH seen thnmgli the small end of the and strong belief The child believes without 
glass. The man a chdd of huger giowtb ^ mental i csei vatiou ; he does not require to be 
Ihal you ever know a man of smaller growth convinced ; ^a^id if even, now and then, some 
— a child — to discount bills at foity jier cent., little stmggluig dawn of argumentative soep- 
Md oder you foi the balance half cash, ticism h*au8 him to doubt faintl} , aud to ai^ 
and the vest poison (put down in the bill how bogey can always manage to live iu the 
m ‘’Wiiie”) and upeia stalls' Did }ou cellar among the coals ; how the black dog 
ever know a Lliild to paw’n his sider’s play- can be on nis shoulder, when Iw sees no 
feings, or rob his playmate of his pocket dog there; why little boys should not ask 
money to gamble, aud to cheat wdiile gambling, questions, and wh> the doctor should havt 
and to gtihang or drowui liimselfwlHiihehad brought baby with him under his cloak— 4ie 
lost his winnings and his sloUn capital? is easily silenced by the reidy tliat good 
Could you* ever discern a haukeiing in a children always believe what is told them; 
cliild to accumulate doUoi’s b^ trading i'bat he must believe ; so he doea belie w. 
flesh anil blood of his fellow'-creatures ? Did llin faith was but shaken for a momefe. 

ever kiukvachild to hoard halfpence in Belief was written too strongly in his litUs 
ftwe 01 a teapot, to store rinds of mouldy heart to be eradicated by ms little logic, 
f dfeese m secret, or to grow rich in rotten Would that wdien he comes to be a child 
kQjfck mgs* ? Did you ever hear a child of larger growth, forsooth, no subtle powers 
opinion that his friend Tommy of reasoning should ])Vomi>t him to dissect 
Sttlgd* SlIliMiftilly be burnt, for not lioMiug and anatomise his body of belief^ till aothif^ 
estooUj the: same raligioua opinions as he, but dry bones remain, and it into a pit 
X38illy,M] Are ohiLdien false swearers for of iudiflerence and scepticism ! 

lor gain, paranites for predt? Do That child has a maimed chUd-mind ^ 
tiMM begin fetth tow mud with their eailiest does not believe implicitly in all the 
^pafeoolu aud do they libel their tales— in the existence of o^ee,toiei^giMi^ 






OiAi^BlooSvboitidB) or ibe wolf tiiat^itevidur^d 
,IttUe 'lEted BlcHug Hood shottld entor unto 
^tbem and devtour th«m. How mmy do I 
addreaa wbo li&ve eherishod one cepecial 
jraanstolk in th« back gwden aa the very 
identical beanstalk up which Jack clomb ; 
and, in the slightness of their chll<lisli vision^ 
deemed that &e stallc p'ow up and up till it 
reached the wondrous h\nd^ — who, :ilbe, have 
firmly believed that the huge jxick the old 
Jew pedlar caiTiwl on his hitek wan full of 
naughty children ; that from iMU'sley-luMl^, by 
'ineans of silver spades, marvellous fniits 
were procured. 1 rcmemlwpr having when a 
Very little child two stroufj levers of belief. 
One was a* very liright iire-placo with a 
Ver 3 bright fe»ider, veiy bright tire irons, 
and a veiy bright coloured rug before it. 
I can see them iio\a, all jxilished steely biass 
and gay woi'sted work — :ill of which I was 
wtricti}’ foi bidden to loueh. Th»» <»tl»ei* A^anl 
a certain steel engraving in aii album, a| 
landscape with a Like, and swnn and 
ladles w’ith jiarasols I kiyiw tlie fiie-plicc* 
now to have been a mere regi>ter stovi*! 
witl proper appurtciiaiices, and the pieiurel 
nn engraving of the Parc of St. (’loud after * 
Turner; but 1 aHsovoraU' Hint J hrml},' 
heartily, uneoniproniihingly believed tiieii, I 
IJiut angels’ tnimpets \v(‘i*c like those liie- 
ii*ons, and that the gay ru^, and the ]>rotl\’ 
laiidscajie was an aecuiate view if, not an 
actual poej) into Kdixlaml itbelf A little 
dead Hister of miue iise/l to dr.iw what 
'WO calleil fairyland on lier «sltt(* ’rwnSj 
after all, 1 dare say, but a vile childidi scrawl, 
done over a half &nieare<l-ouL game of onghtb. 
and crosses, wdlh a luoi-el of slate pencil,' 
two sticks a hjrtfpeiin 3 \ I,aiidshcand 

all of iiH believed in the fairj land she drew. 
We could }iluek the golden ^ nit on tlrel 
boughs, an<l U'ar the silvTr-voiced birds, and I 
SPe the fairy civics with their queen (drawn i 
very possibl.y with a head like a defoimetl* 
ovhtcr) dancing beucnlh tlio big round iiiooii 
Ulioii the yellow sands. 1 am bine my I 
sister believed her doll was alive and pecii-l 
liarly suscejitible to catching coM from 
dranghts 1 am ecrtiui that I nevtr ques- 
tiouMl the niiimated natuie of the eight day 
clock on the Rlaircase that ticked so aw fulh’’ 
ill the hot silent Bumipcr nights, and gnashed 
his teeth so frightfully when his weighlh were 
moved. My aunt ])ioniiHed everything when 
her ship came home ; and I lielieved in the 
Aliip tiiat W'as alwa^'S coming and neve,r 
did come, witliout one sj-iark of scepticism. 

1 believed in, and shuddered at, all the 
AtoHes about that famous juvenile (always 
held up to iT^ as a warning and exaiujrle, 
and alluded to as ** there was once a little 
who’*) who was always doing the 
things he ought not to have done ; and 
in consequence, so perpetually being 


alive by wild beaSU, bditot 16 Ami k 4Mn- ' 

straws,*’ th^ ^ave often iio 

many have been his perils, by fiobd-iM Md, 
that there should be any of that ^ 

left. Ho is Alive though, never the ^ 

still implicitly believed in. I Was uniter 
the neceasitv^* the othlr day of relathtm te * 
horrible niihad venture of his to a li We ^ 
nephow', showing how the little boy reached 
ov^er a dining table to put his digits into j| 
a sugar dish, and came to signal sliamO^ 
knocking over a tumbler and cutting 
fingers therewith ; and 1 am happy to slate 
that my anecdote w^as not only received Aa 
genuine, but met wdth the additional eril^- 
G^un from my small nephew (his own ^ 
fitigers stiU stick}* with the sugar) that it 
^•served the lij,tfe boy right.** Faith and 
btrong belud J When chilnren play at King 
or Queen, or Oistles or School, they believe i 
that thei are in verity the persons they enact. | 
We chUdreii of a larger growtii yawn throngh | 
our part 4, requiring a great deal of prompt 
iiif!, and waiting, now and then, fbr the I 
applause ; or, if wu be of the audience^, applaud 
listlessly, knowing the play to be a deception. 

Faith and strong belief! How is tW 
child to distinguisTi between the Wiicdi 
of Kndor nnil the Witch of Edmonton ; be* 
twetii (Toliah whom Daviil slew, and the 
(.iiiiut whom Jack killed 'I Let him believe it 
.all in liis hapjiy believing childhood, I say. 
Do not think I wish to propagate or en- 
cour.ige error. But that young flovvret is too 
tender yet to bear the crude blast of silteom- 
jiromising fact. And battle with error in 
the chi Id', mind as you will, feed him with 
diaurams and clothe him with Euclhl’s Els* 
ineiilH bcibie he is breeched, the innate belief 
that Is hi him, even though draped in imagina- 
tions and harmless fictions, will beat your 
logic and philosopli}* hollow. 

On that blank sheet t)f jmper to which you 
compare a child’s mind, 1 hnu yet more words 
written that .all may read. 1 find trntb. 
Prone to believe the moat extravagant fictioi^ 
because his belief is indiscriminate by ituio- 
cenoe, he is yet essmtially and legibly a tru|h- 
tellei and is logically true. If he obj^s to you 
or me he tells us candidly, “I doij*t like you,*’ 

If asked to aHsign a reason for hil dislike, he 
aii^iw^rs as candidly : “ Because you are old— 
because you are ugly — because you smelFof 
snuff.” IfheUkcsliia old nurse better thim 
his new nurse bo tells her so plainly. Here is * 
no cogging, no qualifying, no constructive 
lying. When he demands a preii^nt or 
iackahffs/i, he employs no boi^ng or scraping ; 
no beating about the bush to bis 

pur|) 08 o. He says simply, “ OKve Doddy a 
sugarqdum,” and holds out hk hand. Yeaks 
to comcf he will leani to cringe and fawn, add 
write begging lettei's^ and attribute his watit 
of sugar-plums to the hardness of the tbuli^ ’ 



having to "take up a little 1)5|L** Bp 
piml is his truthfulness that It fi^li^tly 
^tbmes inconvenient and emfbarnussing. He 
jii^akes the moat alarming revelations, in all 
innocence and unconsciousness, respecting the 
malpractices of the servants, ana the criti> 
cisms pi^d by his relatives upon the appear- 
ance and manners of their iriends ana ac- 
quaintances. He s^fTers in the flesh for 
tnis, and is a martyr to his truthfulness. 
Not strong enough in purpose to hate, he 
is yet afraid and ashamed to lie. He blushes 
and stammers over an untruth. ’Tie practice 
makes the liar perfect. The infant knows 
the truth and its seat, for it is in his 
heart, and he has no need to go wandering 
about, the earth in search of it, like that 
mad fallow, who, hearing that Truth lay at 
the' bottom of a well, Jumped into a well aKd 
dirowued ; finding indeed Truth at the 
fcbttom — for he founj l>eath. You, foolish, 
boiskoring mothers, teach your children to 
lie,* when you aid them in denying or con- 
cealing their faults from those who would be 
stem with them. You, uureasoning, im- 
petuous parents, nourish lying scorpions in 
your bosom, when you beat your children 
savagely for an involuntary accident, for a 
broken vase, or a torn frock. You give the 
child a motive for concealment ; you sow 
lying seed that will bear black fruit ; you I 
make truth to mean punishment, and false- 
hood impunity. 

In letters as large and bold, as beautiful and 
clear to view, is written on the sheet of ptiiier 
you are pleased to call blank in little children’s 
minds the word charity. Large-hearted, open- 
himded, self-denying charity. Ln^i'eiison- 
fng, mdiscreet, indiscriminate, perchance, but 
StUl charity of the Christian sort, which, 
done In secret shall be rewarded openly. I 
am compelled to qdmit that little children 
l&now nothing about the Mendicity Society 
and tho indefatigable Mr. Horsford ; that 
they have never perused the terrific leaders 
in the Times against street mendicancy and 
the sin of indiscriminate alms-giving ; that 
they would^ if they could rca^l bad writing, 
become an easy prey to begging letter im- 
postors, and would never be aSe to steel tlieir 
hearts against the appeals to the benevolent 
in tho newspapers. 1 must own, too, that 
their charity does not stop at humanity but 
extends itself to the animal creation. 1 never 
^iaw a child feed a donkey with macarofxvis ; 
but I have 8%*n one little girl press pound- 
upon a Shetland poney, and another 
jltfle girl give half of her cake to a four- 
footed bcipiirmtauce of the Newfoundland 
b]:^^5 I have,, watched the charitable in- 
stipets 'of children from babyhood to school- 
BntJid,' hopes and cankering fears, desire 
of prUs^ solicitude for favour and lust 
df gain begin, shutting up charity in an 
iron-bound' strong box of small- worldliness. 

love to give. Is it to feed tlie ducks 
in the^^^k^' dr ilide' waim pennies into the 


palsied hands 6t d^p them 

the trays of blina men’s adge, ^ pop thdtn^ 
smiling, |ato the slits of moi^dy-bdxes, or* 4$* 
minister eleemosynary spstenkhbe to BuhnSr 
and Tiny the rabbits, or give thei pijTa "podn^ 
— ^to give is indeed their delight, ^ey want 
no tuition in charity : it is in them. God-sent* 
Yonder little chubby sheet of blank stationery 
who is mumbling a piece of parliament jh hi$ 
nurse’s arms, has scarcely consciousness.' of 
muscular power sufficient to teadli hiin* to 
hold the sweetmeat fast : yet, if 1 ask baby 
half by word half by gesture to give me a 
bit, this young short-coated Samaritan— 
who not long since began to take notice, aifid 
lean only just ejaculate da-da, ma-nia — will 
gravely remove the parliament from his dWn 
lips and offer it to mine. Were he a very few 
months older he would clutch it fighter in his 
tiny hand, and break a piece off*, and give it 
me. Js not this charity 1 He does not know^ 
this ypiing neophyte, that the parliament is . 
moist and sticky witli much sucking and 
mumbling ; that I am too big to eat parlia- 
ment ; and that it is mean and paltry in me, 
a great, hulking, able-bodied, working man, 
to beg cates of him, a helpless infant. But he 
knows in his instinctive sapience that he can- 
not fill my belly with wise saws, or with pre- 
cepts 'of political economy. He cannot quote 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, or S. G. 0. to me j 
he ^administers, in his instinctive charity, 
corporeal sustenance to my corporeal neces- 
sity, The avaricious infant is a monster. 

What word is that that shines so brightly 
— whose letttiTS dance and glitter like precious 
gems on the so-called blank scroll ? Love. 
Instinct of instincts, inborn of all innate 
things, little children begin to love as soon 
they begin to live. When mere flaccid help- 
less babes their tiny faces mantle with smiles 
— ah ! so full of love and tenderness — in their 
sleep. The first use they make of their arms 
is to clasp tk :m round the neck of those they 
love. And whom will they not love ? If the 
witch Sy corax had nursed Miranda and Cali- 
ban had been her foster-brother, the little 
monster and the little maiden would have 
loved each other, and Prospero’s little child 
would have kissed and fondled her hideous 
nurse. The first words children utter aro 
words of love. And these are not necessarily 
taught them ; for their very inaificulate 
ejaculations are full of love. They love all 
things. The parrot, though he bites them ; 
the cat, though she scratches; the great bushy 
blundering house-dog; the poultry in the 
yard ; the wooden-legged, one-eyed negro who 
brings the beer ; the countiy lout with 
clouted shoon who smells so terribly of the 
stable ; the red-faced cook, the grubby little 
knife-boy, the foolish fat scullion, the cross 
nurse. They love all these ; together with 
horses, trees, gardens, and toys, and breast 
their little hearts (easily inetaded again, th^fc 
Heaven), if they are obliged to part 
them. And, chiefer still, they love that 
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mwiiWBifl , there were jay all 4i>«U»t)(Nii 
MoAiplaehed, waking fttt ngl^ yellow pool iif 
tke toad jnst iu frout of etittage. 1 bad 
meant to have followed it up by a chi<Jken oi* 
so; blit T saw now that it would never do. 
Miss Phillis came now-and then to call oil us ; 
she was a little more hi^ and distant tlian 
she hatl been when a girl, and we felt we must 
keep our place. I suppose we hiid affronted 
the young Si'piirej forhe never came neai' our 
house. 

Well I ‘there came a hard w inter, ami pro- 
visions rose ; and Ethelinda and 1 had lunch 
ado to make ends meet. If it had not been 
for my sister^s good management, we should 
hav^ been in debt I know ; bnt she pi‘ 0 |M>aed 
that we should go without dinner, and only 
have a Imeakfast and a tea, to which I agreed, 
you may be sure. i, 

One baking day I had made sfiine cakes 
for tea— potato-cakes we called tliom. They 
\ had a savoury hot smell about them ; Jiiid, 
to tempt Btheliuda, who, was> not ipiiLe well, 
I cooked a rati iier of bacon. Juht :ia wo were 
sitting down Miss Phillis knockeil jit oiw* door. 
We let her in. iiod only knows how white 
and haggard she looked. The heat of our 
kitchen inado her totter, and for a while she 
could not sj^ak. But all the time she h*oke«l 
at the fi)od on the table as if she fewed to 
shut her eyes lest it should all vanish away. 
It was an eager stare like that of stiiine 
animal, poor soul I If I ihirst,” said .Kthe- 
linda, wishing to ask her to share our meal, 
but being afraid to apeak out. I did not speak, 
but handed her the good hot buttered cake ; 
Un which she »eize<I, and putting it up to her 
lips as if to taste it, she foil back in her chair, 
crying. 

vVo had never seen a Moi’ton ciw before ; 
and it was something awful. We stood silent- 
imd aghast. She recovereil herself, but did 
not taste the food'; on the contrary, she 
covei’cd it up with both her liands, as if afraiil 
of losing it. ‘‘ If you ’ll allow me, ’ aaiil she, in 
a stately kind of way to make up tbr our 
having seen her cr^’ing, 1 ’ll take it to my 
nephew.” And she got u]) to, go away ; but 
aj^e conhl hardly stand lor very weakne.ss, 
and had to sit down again ; she smiled at us, 
and said she was a little dizzy, but it would 
soon go off; but as she smiled, the bloodle.ss 
lips were tlrawn far back over her tooth, 
making her face seem scMuehow liko a death's 
head. “Mists Morton,” said I, “dohopour 
\m hy* laking^tea with us this once. Tlie 
Sl^Uire, your Tather, once took a hmcheoii 
' with my falher, and we aro proud of it to 
this day,” 1 her out some tea, which 

sheJbrsuk ; the food she shrank away from 
oA if tb® very *sij:ht of it turned her sick 
again. But Vhen sh*^ rose to gt) she looked 
at4t! with hei sa^l vrolff^h eyes, as if she could 
, 1 ^ leave and ai List she broke into a low 
; ciy, and said, *■ Oh, Bridget, w e are starving \ 
we'ai*e starving fe want of food ! 1 can bear 
it ; I don’t imud ; but he suffers, oh, how 


i he euffers. I JUt; me. hinqi. jfoc^. tihijil . . 
xme night ” ♦ p , / 

We could hardly speak .,r pw heerte 
iu our tltroats, and the teims; nM%<‘dowi| 
cheeks like rain. We packed up; a basket, 
and carried it to her very doorji never > 
veniui'ing to speak a word, for wa knew 
what it rnupt have cost her to^ssay that. , When 
we left her at the cottage we made her ouri/ 
usual deep courtesy, but she fell upon, opr 
necks, and kissed us. For several 
after she hovered round our house about; 
dusk ; but she would fiever come in agftuVi 
and face us in candle or iiro- light, uuich le^a 
meet us by daylight. M'e took out food to-, 
her as regularly as might l>e, and gave it t4> . 
her in silence, and with the deepest courtesies 
we could make, we felt bo honoured. We hM - 
many plans now she had permitted us to 
know of her distress. Wc hoj>ed she would 
allow us to go dll Bcrving her in some way 
:i» became us as Sidebothams. Flnt one night 
she ni^vcr came ; we staid out iu the cold 
i>leak wiinl looking intti the dark for her 
thill worn figure ; all in vain. J^ate the next 
afLciuuoii the young Squire lifted the laJLch,, 
ioid stooil right in the middle of our house- 
place. The root was low overhead ; and 
made lower by the deep beams supporting 
tlie ffoioi* abcA‘e ; he stoope<l as he looked at 
us, and trieil to form words, but no .sound 
eamr out of Ins li}>s. I never saw such 
gaunt w‘oc ; no, never! At last he took me 
by the sliouMer, and led me out of tlie house. 

Come with me ! ” lie said, when we were 
in the open air, as if that gave him strength 
to speak aiulibly. f needed no second word.. 
AVe entered Afiss Vhillis's cottiige ; a liberty 
[ liad never taken before, AAdiat little furni- 
ture was tliere it wa.s clear to be seen were 
cast-off fragments of the old splendour of 
Morton }Jall. .No iiiv. Grey woo<l ashes 
lay on the hearth. An »>M settee, once white 
and gold, noy doubly shabby in its fall from 
its former estate. On it lay Mis.s Pliillis, 
very pale ; very .still ; her cye-s shut. 

‘‘Tell me!” he gaspevl. “Is she dead 1 
T think she l.s asleep ; but she looks so stnmgo 
— as if sho mmht be — ” He could nut aay 
the awful word again. I stooped, and felt 
no warmtl) ; only a cold chill atmosphere 
seemed to surround her. 

“ She i.s dead ! ” f replieil at length. “Oh, 
Miss Phillis! Miss Phillis!” and, like a., 
fool, I bog.'iii to cry. But he sfite down 
without a tear, and looked vacantly at the 
empty hearth. 1 dared not cry any more 
when 1 saw him so stony sful. I did not 
know what to do. 1 could not leave himj 
and yet I had no excuse for staying. I went 
up to Miss Phillis, iuid softly arranged the . 
g^-cy ragged locks about her face. 

“ Aye ! ” said he. “ She must be laid ouL. 
Who so fit to do it as you and your Bisteiv,^ 
child rtm of good old Robert Bidebothra.' 

“ Oh 1 my master,” 1 Said, “ this is., no. fiifev. 
place for you. Let meUeich my sister to 






: kll liifiilit ; >lt 0 iu>»r ismiltl ti6t' beilir to 'vrlitn^ ' 

fileejwng at our pow little cottage.” Phillis \%y caslm i^d? eta4)|:^^-P^ 

*r mot e&pect he wmild hove clone it ; over. I would go back' diod '^teh 
' few mimitee’ silence he ajgreed to Ethclinda. v. . . , ■ . 

mf ' TH^poeaL 1 hastened home, and told When the nale grey momingdaira itidedn, 
Ethelinda, ami both of ua crying, we heaped making ub shiver and slndce after Our idgiL^ ; 

^he fire, and spread tho table with food, the ^]aire returned. We were both^JllOlW«: 
aiid made tip a berf in one comer of the floor, afraid of him, we knew not why. ' He'lOdt^tM 
While I stood ready to go I saw Ethelinda quiet enough — ^the lines were worn deep 
open tlie great chest in which we kept our fore— no now traces wefre there. ’He sfcoodf 
treasures; and out she took a fine Holland and looked at his aunt for a minute or two* \ 
shift tiiat had been on^ of my mother’s wed- Then he went iip into the loft above the-ixxuh 
ding shifts ; and, seeing what she was after, wliere we were ; he brought a small paper 
I went upstairs and brought down a piece of parcel d<}wn ; bade us keep on our watch yet 
rAre old lace, a good deal darned to be sure, a little time. First one and then the other of 
but still old Brussels point, bequeathed to us went home to get some food. It wB.s»a^ 
me long ago by my god-mother, Mrs. HaAvson, bitter l)lack frost ; no one was out, who could 
We huddled these things under our cloaks, stop indoors ; and those who were out caml ' 
locked the door behind us and set out to do m4 to stop to speak. Towards afternoon the 
all w'e could now for poor Miss Phillis. We air darkened, and a great snow-storm came 
found the Squire sitting just iis we left him ; on. We ilurst pot be left, only one alone ; 

I hardly knew if he understood me when 1 yet at the cottage where Miss- Phillis had 
toki him how to unlock our door, an<f gave lived tlicre was neithm* fii’e nor fuel. So we 
him the key ; though 1 spoke as distin* liy as sate and shivered and shook till moruing. 
ever I could for the choking in my thi’oat. Ibe Squire never came that night woxr all 
At last he rose and went ; and Ethel) nd;. and next day. 

1 composed her poor thin Umbs to decent “ What must we do ? ” asked Ethelind.% 
I’est, and wrapped her in the fine Holland broken down entirely. ‘‘ I shall die if I stop^ 
shift ;* and then I plaited up my lace into a here aiiotlier night. We must tell the neigh- 
close cap to tie up the wasted featurc^s. Wlion bunas and get help for the watch.” 
all was done we looked upon her from a little “ So we must,” said I, very low and 
distance. • grieved. 1 went out and told the new’s at the 

Morton todieof hunger !”saidEthermda nearest house, taking care, you may be sure, 
solemnly. “ We should not have dared to never to speak of the hunger and cold Miss ' 
think that such a thing was within tho cjiancos Phillis must have endured in silence. It was 
of life ; do you remember that evening, when bad enough to have Jbhem come in, and make 
you and I were little children, and she a their remarks on the jioor bits of fiirniture ; 
merry young lady peeping at us from behind fur no one had known their bitter straits even 
her fan?” as much as Ethelimla and me, and w^e had 

Wc did not cry any more ; we felt veiy been shocked at tho bareness of the phice. T 
still and awe-struck. After a while I said, did hear that one or two of the more ill-cou- 
1 wonder if after all the young Squire did ditioncil had said, it was not ^for nothing we 
go to our house. He hri,d a strange look hiul kept the death to ourselves for two^ 
about Jiirn. If 1 dared T woul d^^o an<l see.” nights; that to judge from the lace on her 
1 o]»ened the door ; the night was black as cap there roust have been some ]>retty pick- 
pitch ; llie air very still. "I'll go,” said 1 ; ings. Ethelinda would have contnidictetl 
and olf i went, not meeting a creature, for it this, but I bade her let it alone ; it would 
was long ])ast eleven. I reached our house; save the Juemoi;y of the proud Mortons from 
the wimlow was long and low, and the shut- the shame that poverty is thought to Ihj.; 
ters were old and shrunk. 1 could peep as for us, wdiy W’e could live it down. . But on 
between them well, and sec all that was going the whole people came forward kindly ;, 
on. He was there sitting over the lire, never money was not wanting to buiy her well* -if 
fibedding a tear ; but seeming as if he saw his not grandly as became her birth ^ and imuty 
past lifo in the embers. The food >ve had pre- a one wjis bidden to tlie fuueral who might 
pared was untouched. Once or twice, during hav^tbiooked alter her a little more in her life- 
loy long watch (I was more than an hour time. Among others was Squire Hargrfeaves 
away), l»e turned towards the food, and made from Bothwick Hall over the Moors. He 
as though he would have eaten it, and then was some kmd of far-away cousin to the * 
ehuddered back ; but at last ho seized it, and Mortons. So when he came lio was asked to 
tore it with hie teeth, and laughed and re- gt) chief moiinaer in Squire Morton's 
juiced over it like some starved animr.l. I absence, which I ahould Imve wondere^Tat 
could iK)t keep from crying then. He gorged the more if I had not thoughriiim alraost 
himself with great morsels ; and when he crazy wl)on 1 watched his ways through the^^ 
could >eat no more it seemed as if his strength shutter that night. Squire Hargi'eaves. 
for suftcHng had coipe back ; li*i threw him- started When they paid him the compliment 
s^f on the bed, airl such a j)a8sjon of despair of iisking him to take the head of the oofliiau 
I' Mver heard of, much lees ever saw. I ** Where is her nephew ? ” asked he^ 
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' No one has seen him since eight <6’cl(^k 

: Thursday moniing.’* • « 

f ■ I saw him at noon on Thursday,” 
said Squire Hargreaves with a round oath. 

He came over the moors to tell me of his 
aunt's death ; and to ask me to give him a 
little money Ito boty her, on the pledge of 
ills gold shirt-buttons. He said I was a 
cousin, and could pity a gentleman in such 
sore need. That the Wttons were his mother's 
first gift to him ; and that 1 was to keep 
them safe^ for some day he would make his j 
fortune and come back to ledeeni them. He 
had not known his aunt was so ill, or he 
Would have parted with these buttons sooner, 
Uiottgh he held them as more precious than he 
could tell me. 1 gave him money ; but I could 
not find in my heart to take the buttons. He 
bade me not tell of all this ; but when a iran 
i# mining it is my duty to give all the clue 
1 oan.” 

And so their poverty was blazoned abroad ! 
But folk forgot it all mu the search for the 
Squire on the moor side. Two days they 
^searched in vain ; the third, npwa-rds of a 
liuiidred men turned out hand-in-hand, step 
to step, to leave no foot, of ground imsearched. 
*rhey found him stark and stiff, with Squire 
Hargreaves’ money, and his mother’s gold 
buttons, safe in his waistcoat pocket. 

And we laid him down by the side of his 
poor Aunt Phillis. 

After the Squire, John Marmaduke Mor- 
ton, had been found dead in that sad way on 
the dreary moors, the .creditors seemed to 
lose all hold on the property ; which indeed, ! 
during the seven years they liad had it, they I 
had drained as dry as a sucked orange. But | 
for a long time no one seemed to know who ■ 
rightly was the owner of Morton Hall and | 
lands. The old house fell out of repair ; ; 
the chimueyq were full of starlings’ nests ; | 
the flags in the terrace in front were hidden 
by the long grass ; the panes in the windows 
were broken, no one knew how or why, for 
the children of the village got up a tale that 
the house was haunted. Ji^Jielinda and 1 
went sometimes in the summei' mornings, and 
‘gathered some of the roses that were being 
strangled by the bind-weed that spicad over 
all ; and we used to try and weed the old flower- 
garden a little ; but we were no longer young 
and the stooping made our backs a^e. Still 
we always felt happier if we cleared but ever 
such a littl|^ space. Yet we did not go there 
^villingly in the afternoons, and left the gar- 
den always long before the first slight shade 
of dttsk. 

did not choose to ask the common peo- 
M^many of* them were weavers for the 
Jl)i3fmble idanufucturers, and no longer decent 
bjkI ditchers — we did not choose to 
ask them, I say, who was squire now, or 
where be lived. But one day, a grea*b London 
lawyer came to the Morton Arms, and made 
a pretty stir. He came on behalf of a Gen- 


eral Horton^ wh6 teufire ndw, iVoiMHi , 
was far aw&y 

to, and they had proved him heir, though he^ 
was a ifery distant cousin ; fklrther back 
Sir John, I think. And now he had sentr; 
word they were to take money of his thaj 
was in England, and put the house in tho- 
rough repair ; for that threlb maiden sisterS Of 
his, who lived in some town in thO north, 
would come and live at Morton Hall till /his 
return. So the lawyer sent for a HrumbU 
builder, and gave him directions. We thought 
it would have been prettier if he had hired 
John Cobb, tlie Morton builder and joiner, 
he that had made the Squire’s coffin, and the 
Squire’s father’s before that. Instead, came a 
troop of Drumble men, knocking and tum- 
bling about in the Hall, and making their jests 
up and down all those stately rooms. Ethe- 
liuda and I never went near the place till 
they were gone, bag and baggage. And then 
what a change ! the old casement windows, 
with their lieavy leaded panes half overgrown 
with vines and roses, wore taken away, and 
great staring sash windows were in their 
stead. New grates inside ; all modern, new- 
fiingled, and smoking, instead of the brass dogs 
which held the mighty logs of wood in the 
I old Squire’s time. Tlie little squai’e Turkey 
carj>.‘t under the dining table, wliich had 
served Miss Phillis, was not good enough for 
tb?se new Mortons ; the dining-room was 
all carpeted over. We peeped into the old 
dining-parlour ; that parlour where the din- 
ner for the Puritan jjreachers had been laid 
’ out ; the flag parlour as it had been called of 
late years. But it had a damp earthy smell, 
and was used as a lumber-room. We shut the 
door quicker than we had opened it. We 
came away di8ap[)oluted. The Hall was no 
longer like onr own honoured Morton Hall. 

“After ^11, these three ladies are Mortons,” 
said Ethelinda to me. “We must not forget 
tliat: w^ <nust go ;ind pay our duty to 
them as soon as they have appeared in 
church.” 

Accordingly we went. But wc had heard 
and seen a little of them before wc paid our 
respects at the Hall. Their maid had been 
down in the village ; their maid as she was 
called now ; but a iii.aid-of-all-work shi^had 
been until now, as she very soon let out when 
we questioned lier. However, we were never 
proud ; and she was a good honest farmer’s 
daughter out of Northumberland. What 
work she did make with the Queen’s EtigUelh ! 
The folk in Lancashire are said to speak 
broad ; but I could always understand otir 
own kindly tongue, whereas when Mrs. Tur- 
ner told me her name, both Ethelinda and I 
could have sworn she said Donagh, and were 
afraid she was an Irishwoman. Her ladies 
were what you may call past the bloom of 
youth ; Miss Sophronia— Miss Morton, pro- ' 
perly — was* just sixty ; Miss Aunabella, 
three years younger ; and Miss Dorothy (or 
Baby, as they called her, when they were bj 











more than said .ot^liChs Aimabi^^ . 

coufidenJiul to ^«^. who. was very brgji;e^isapi|i|^ 


X not she han heard of our 1 d^ believe Mrs. 

<4^ ^i^hexi<m. witii the family, aud pai-tly before wo had ever seen' }' ly^ihAd 

h^Miae sHe was an arrant talker, aiid was let them know, through Ml% 9 ti;r 

ojt ai^Wly who would listen to her. wish to pay them our I'ospeets ; so,^^e 
Heal'd the very first week how each tured to go up to the front, door,, S^4'^ii^^ 
of ^bo ladies had wished for the east bed- modestly. We liad reasoned about it befo^; 
roop ; that winch faced the north-east ; :tnd agreed that if we were going in ogir« . 
wh^h no one slept in in the old Squire’s everyday clothes, to offer a little present .oifi 
days ; but tliere woi-e two steps leading up eggs, or to call on Mrs. Turner (as ahe ha^, 
in^, and said Miss Sophronia, she would asked us to do),* the back door would hava; 
never let a younger sister have a room more been the appropriate entrance for us. 
ejeyated tlian she had herself. She was the going, however humbly, to pay our respeote,v 
eldest, and she had a right to the 8te]38. So and offer our reverential welcome to the Miss 
sh^ /jolted herself in for two days while Mortons, wo ^ took rank as their visitors, aud< 
she unpacked her clothes, and then came should go to the front door. We were shovvij 
oujb looking like a lien that has laid an egg, up the wide stairs, .along the gallery, up two- 
and defies any one to take that honour from steps, into Miss Sophrouia’s room. She put 
her., awi^ some papers .hastily as we came iu. Wp 

But her sisters were very deferential to her heard afterwards that she was writing, a 
iu general ; that must be said. Tliey never book, to be called “ The Female QiesterlieUi, 
had more than two black feathers iu their or Lettei*s from h Lady* of Quality to iier 
bonnets ; while she had always three. Mrs. niece.” And the little niece sate there in a 
Turner said that once, when they tJionght higli chair, witli a Hat board tied to her back^. 
Miss Annabclla had been going to have an and her feet iu sb'cks on the i*ail of tlic qliaii", 
offer of marriage made her, Miss Sojihronia so that sue had nothing to do but listen to, 
had not objected to her wearing three tiuit her aunt’s letters ; which were read ajouil, tO: 
winter ; but when it all ended fn smoke, Miss her as they were written, in order to mark 
Aunabella had to pluck it out, as became a their cttect on lior manners. 1 was not auro; 
younger sister. Foor Mias Anuabella I^sh© whether Miss Sopl iron ia liked our interrupt, 
had been a beauty (Mrs. I’lirner said), and tion ; but I know little Miss Cordelia Man- 
great things had been expected of her. Hgr uiaty <lid. 

brother, the General, and her mother had ‘‘ Is the young lady crooked 1 ” asked Ethe-' 
both spoilt her, rather than cross her unne- linda during a pause in our converBation, 1 
ccBsarily, and so spoil her good looks ; which, had noticed that my sister’s eyes would rest 
old Mrs. Morton had always expected, i^ould on the child ; although by an effort she some- 
make the fortune of the family. Her sis- times succeeded in looking at something else 
teiv were angry with her I'or not having occjisionally. 

married some great ricli gentleman ; though, “ No ! indeed, ma’am,” said Miss Mortop. 
as she used to say to Mrs. Turner, how could “ But she was born in India, and her back- 
she help it. She was willing enough, but no bone has never properly hardened. Besides, 
rich geutlemiui came to ask her. We agreed I juid my two sisters each tjike charge of hei’, 
that it I’cally was not her fault ; but her sisters for a week ; and, their systems t>f education-^, 
tliouglit it was: and now tliat slm had lost I might say nou-ediicatioii-^differ so totally 
her beauty, they were always casuiig it up and entirely from my ideas, tliat, when Misa 
what they would have tloiie if tliey had had Mannisty comes lo me, 1 consider myself for^/ 
her gifts. Tliere were some Miss Burrells t unate if I can undo the — hem 1 — that has 
they had heard ot^ each of wliora liad married been done during a fortnight's absence. Coi^, 
a lord ; and these Miss Burrells had not been delia, my dear, i?qjeat to lliese good ladies.th^ 
such gi«at beauties. So Miss Sophronia used geography lesson you learnt this morning • 
to \york the question by the rule of three, Poor little Miss Mannisty began to tell .US,, 
and put it in this way — If Miss Lurrell, with a great deal about some river iu Yorkshire, 
a tolerable pair of eyes, a snub nose, and a of which we had never Jieard, though. I daqro 
wide mouth, married a baron, what rank of say we ought to, and then a great ffeal paore. 
peer ought pur pretty Aiiuubella to have about ^^he towns that it passed by and what 
espoused? And the worst was, Miss Anna- they tvere famous fur ; and all X cau remember 

IhsIU— who had never had any ambition ^indeed could uiideistand at tlie time— was>« 

wanted to have married a poor curate iu her that Pomfret was famous fpr Pomfret cakes, 
yquth ; but was pulled up oy her motlier and which 1 knew before. But Ethelinda gasped 
siistorB reminding her of the duty she owed for brcatii before it was done, she was so 
tQ..i\er fiuuily. Miss Dorothy had done her nearly choked *up with astoinfthment ; 
bes^Miss Morton always praised her, for it. when it was ended, she said, '*l>etty dear 
'Vlfitti.not half the good looks of Miss Anna- it’s wonderful 1 ” Miss Morton* looked* a t 
bsllsy she had danoed with an honourable at little displeased* and replied, **Not at aU«. 
B4irrogate. three times running and, even Good littJle,. girls nan. learm anything tlicy^ 
notw, she persevered in trying ; which was chopse, evei^ klivench jyerbs. Yes, .Cordtslia,,; 
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, AmHobe^oo(l is better than to of educatwi/ bKo 
W e don’t think about looks here, the aeusibilities, and to cnhiyate the 
u maysrcfc <]owii, child, and go® info the While with herf her darling nfece road wbfiia 
warden, and t-dse care you put your bonnet of imagination, and acquired All that ^<S8' 
on, or you’ll be all over freckles.” We got up Annabblla could impart of the tine art^; We 
to t ike leave at the same time, and followed neither of us quite knew what she was hint- 
iho little girl out of the room. Ethelinda ing at at the time ; but afterwards, by dWt of 
liiiubled in her pocket. questioning little Miss, and using our own eyes 

“ Here’s sixpence, niy dear, for you. Nay, and ears, we found that hI« read aloud to her 
J am sui’cyou may take it from an old w’^oman aunt while she lay 011 the sofa ; Santo 'Sebas- 
Ukc me, to whoih youVe told over more tiaiio, or the Young Protector, was what 
gejography than I ever thought there was out they were deep in at this time ; and, as it was 
of the Bible.” For Ethelinda always m.ain- in five volumes ainl the heroine spoke broken 
tained that the long chapters in the Bible English — which reijuircd to be read twipe 
which were all names w^ere geography ; and over to make it intelligible — it lasted them a 
tliough I knew well enough they were not, long time. Slie also learned to play on the 
yet I had forgotten wliat the riglit word wjis, spmiu t ; not much — for 1 never heard above 
• so I let her alone ; for one hard word did as two tunes ; one of which w^as God save the 
well as another. Litiie Miss looked as if she King, and the other was not. But I fancy 
was not sure if she might take it; bqjb 1 the poor child was lectured by one aunt, and 
suppose we had two kindly old Tacos, for at frighloned by the other's sharp ways and 
last the smile came into her eyes — not to hoi- numerous fancies. She might well be fond of 
mouth — she Inul liVed loo* much W'ilh grave her gentle, pensive (Miss Aunabella told me 
■and quiet people for that ; and, looking wist- slic 'was pensive, so I know I am right in 
fully at us, she said ; cidling her so) aunt with her soft voice, and 

, Thjuik you. Uut won’t you ge ami soe her never ending novels, and the sweet scents 
Auiit Aiiuabella ?” Wo said we should like to that hovered about the sleepy room, 
pay our respects to both Iver other aunts if No one, tempted us tow'ards Mi.ss Dorothy’s 
wc might take that liberty ; and perhaps she aparirnent when we left Miss Aunabella ; so 
would show us the way. But, at the door of we did nut see the youngest Miss Morton this 
a room, she stopped sliort, and said sorrow- lirstr, day. We had each of us treasured up 
fully, ‘^1 mayn’t go in ; it is not my week for many little mysteries to be explained by our 
being with AuiiL Aimabolla ; ” and then she dyitionary, Mrs. Turner, 
went slowly and heavily towards the gai-deu Who is little Miss M.-innisty ? ” we asked 
door. in one lu-eath, when we saw oin- friend from 

“That child is cowed by somebody,” s.aid I the IJall. And then we. learnt that there bad 
to Kthelinda. been a fonrtli — a yonngei- Miss Morton, who 

‘‘But she knows a deal of geography” — was no beauty, .and no wit, and no anytliing ; 
Ethel iiida’s s]>eech was cut short by the ojieu- so Miss Hophronia, her I'ldo.st sister, had 
ing of the door iu answer to our knock. The alloweil her to marry .a J\lr. Manuisty, and 
<moe beautiful Miss Aunabella Morton stooil evt)r aftc-r spoket of her as “ my poor sister 
before us, and ba,de us enter. iShe was dressed dane.'’ She and her husband ha<l gone out 
in white, with a turned up velvet luit, and to India ; and both had died there ; and the 
I two or three short <1roi)])ing black feathers in (Tieneral had made it a .sort of eomlilioii with 
it. I should not like to say she rouged, but she his sistersifthat they should take charge of 
I Jtud a very pretty colour in her cheeks ; that the child, or else none of them liked children 
much can do neither good nor liarm. At except Miss Annabella. 
j first she looked so unlike au>body 1 had ever “ Sliss Aunabella likes children I said 1. 

[ seem, tliat I womlered wliat^the child could “I’hen th;it ’s the reason children like her.” 
have found to like in her ; for like lier she did, “1 can’t say she hkes children; for we 
* that was very clear. But, wlieii Miss Anna- never have any in our house but Miss Cor- 
bflla .spoke, I came under the charm. Her delia ; but her slie docs like clearly.” 
vinc.o was very sweet and plaintive, and suited “Boor little Miss ! ” sahl Ethelinda, “does 
Well with the kind of things she said ; all she never get a game of play with other 
about charms ot nature, ami tears, and grief, little girls-?” Ainl I am sure from tliat time 
and such sort of talk, which rcuiimh/d me Ethelinda considered her in a diseased state 
ratlier (d |j,oetry — very pretty to listen to ; from this very circumstance, am] that lier 
•though I never could understand it as well knowledge of g<5ography was one of the 
' , 4Ui plain comfortable prose. Still T hardly sj^mjitoms of the disorder ; for she used often 
know why 1 liked Miss AiinabelLa. I think to sa}'^, “ I wish she did not know so much 
I >vas sorry ^ for her; though, whether I geography! I’m sure it is not quite right.” 

, sllj^uld have Ueeu if she had not put it in my Wliether or not her gcograpliy was right 
I dob’t know. 'J’he room looked very I don’t know ; but the child pined for com- 
^^omfortablt ; a sp'iiiud in a corner to amuse )>auions. A very few days after we hiid 
herself with, and a gootl sofa to lie down called — and yet long enough to liavo passed 
'M upon. By, and bye, wc got lier to talk of her into Mi. s Annabella’s week — I .saw 'Miss 
r her little niece, and she too had her system Cordelia in a comer of the church green, 




humility, ^ioiig with 
oit'^he. .^ugh village girls, who were 
lit the, game aa ahs was un^t md 
I hesitated a little, and at last I called 
"iq her: ^ 

“ How do you, my dear ? ” I said. ** How 
coiue you here, so far from home '1 ” 

She reddened, and then looked up at me 
' with her large serious eyes. 

“ Aunt Annabel sent me into the wood to 
nmditate— 'and— and— -it was very dull— and 
I* heard these little girls playing and laugh- 
ing — and I bad my sixpence with me and — it 
was not wrong, was it ma’am ] — I oiimc to 
them and told one of them I would give it to 
her if she woiild ask the others to let me 
play with them.” 

“ But my dear, they are — some of them — 
very I’ough little children, ami not fit com- 
panions lor a Morton.” 

“ But I am a Maiinist}’^, ma'am I ” she 
pleaded, with so iiiucii entreaty in her ways 
that, if 1 bad not known wliat nanglity bad girls 
some of them were, 1 could not liavt- r^sisteil ^ 
her longing for comi»aiiioiis of her (iwu age. 
As it was. t Avas angry with theiu for naving 
taken lier sixpence ; hut, wlien slie liad told 
me wliicdi it was, and saw that 1 Ava^ ^’oiug 
to reclaim it, she clung to iii«, and sai«l : — 

“ Oh I don't, ma’am — you must not. I 
gave it to her (piitc of my own self.” 

So I turned away ; for tlni o was trrtth in 
what the child said. But to this day 1 have 
never told Ktheliuda what became of herliix- 
pence. I took Miss Cordelia home with rue 
while I changed iny dress to be fit to take h<T 
back to the Hall. And on the way, t« make 
up for her disapiiGintment, T began talking of 
juy dear Miss Bhillis and lier bright pretty 
youth. I had never named hei* name since 
her death to any one but Ethel inda — ami that 
only on {Sundays ami quiet times. And 1 
could not have sjiokeii of her to a grown-up 
pemoii ; but somehow to Miss* Cordelia it 
came out quite natural. Not of lier latter 
days, of course ; but of her jJ^iy, and her 
little black King Cliarlos’s dog.s, and all the 
living creatures that Avore glad in her 
jireseiioe when first I knew her. And nothing 
would satisfy the cliihl but 1 must go into 
the Hall garden and show hei' where Miss 
Phillis’s garden had been. Wo AA^erc dec]) in 
our talk, and she was stooping down to clear 
the plot from wcotls, when I heard a sharp voice 
CJ’y out, “ CV^rdelia ! C’ordelia ! Dirtying 3’our 
frock with kneeling on the Avet grass ! It is 
not my week; but I shall tell your Aunt 
Amiabella of you.” 

And the window was shut down with a jerk. 
It wjis Miss Dorothy. And I felt .’ilmost as 
guilty as poor little Miss Cordelia : for I had 
heard from Mrs. Turner that we had given 
great oflFetice to Miss Dorothy by not going to 
call on her in her room that day on which Ave 
had paid our respects to her sisters ; and I 
l}ad a sort of an idea that seeing Miss Cor- 
delia with me was almost as nfuch of a fault 




^ the kneeUtig dd^h .^^\gra$a. So I 
thought I' womd liakb §1^0^ bdlif by the h&onah. 
‘♦Will A^ou take mb, to Jkwi' Horothy, 
my (ifear ? ” said 1. ’ ‘ 

The little girl had ho lodging to mto 
her aunt Dorothy’s room, she liad So 
dently had at Miss Ai-aliella’s door. ^ the 
contrary, she pointed it out to meat a shfe 
distance, and tlien went away in the ihba- 
sured step she was tauglit to use in t^t 
house ; where sucli things as running, goikg 
upstairs two steps at a time, or jumping donht 
tliree, Avere considered undignified and vulgStr. 
Miss Dorothy’s room was the least preposses- 
sing of any. SomehoAv it had a north-east 
look about it, though it did face direct south; 
and, as for Miss Dorothy hei-self, she was 
more like a “ Cousin Betty ’’ than anything 
else ; if you know what a Cousin Betty is, ana 
perhaps it is too old-fashioned a word to be 
uAtlcrstood by any one who lias learnt the 
foreign languages : but wlien 1 was a girl, 
there used to bcbpoor cipzy wromen rambling 
about the country, one or two in a district, 
^'hey never did any •harm that 1 know of; 
they might have been born idiots, jv>or crea- 
tures ! ^Ji* crossed in love, who knows ? But 
tho}’’ roamed the' country, and were well 
known at the farm-houses ; where they often 
got food and slielter for as long a time as 
their restless minds would allow them to 
sta}^ in any one place ; and the farmer’s wyp 
AAonhl, maybe, rummage up a ribbon, or a 
feather, or a smart old luvadth of silk, to 
please the harmless vanity of these poor crazy 
women ; and they would go about so be- 
dizened sometimes that, as we called them 
always Cousin Betty,” we made it into a kind 
of proverb for any one dressed in a fly-away 
showy Rt>le, and said they were like a 
(^)usin Betty. So now you know what I mean 
that jMiss Dorothy Avas like. Her dress was 
white, like Miss Annabella’s ; but, instead of 
the black velvet hat her jjisWr wore, she had 
on, even in the house, a small black silk 
bonnet. This aoumls as if it shoultl be less 
like a Cousin Betty than a hat ; but Aivait 
till T tell you how it was lined — Avitli strips of . 
red silk, broad ucai* the face, narrow near the 
brim ; for alktlie world like the rays of the 
rising sun, as tlicy are painted on the pubii^ 
house sign. Alid Jjcr face was like the sun ; 
as round as an apphj ; and with rouge on, 
without any doii))t : indeed, she told me once, 
a lady Avas not dressed unless^he had put 
jliei rouge on. Mrs. Turner told us she 
stu^^♦ed reflections a great deal ; not that she 
AA'Jis a thinking 'w^omaii in general, I should 
say ; and tliat this rayed lining was the frtftt 
of her stud}'. She hail her hair pulled to-* 
gether, so that her forehead was quite 
covered wKJa it ; and I wq;i’t deny^tiji^t I 
rather wished myself at hon^, as I stood 
facing her in the doorway. She prebend^ 
she did not know who I wall, and nAade' 
me tell^all about myself ; and then it turned 
out she knew all about me, and she hoped . 
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i. i j^^vffred frp^ my fajiiijg^e liw 4>^ier, 

'I fatigue ?” asked!, immqyab^. bi.! 

sl^'^'Kad iiriiierstood I was vei^ much iSred 
'* aftci* visiting her sisters ; otherwise, of course, 
. j 1 j^ould nut have felt it too much to come on 
' < to her room. She kept hinting at me in so 
.! many ways, that 1 could, have asked her 
gladly to slap my face and^ have done with it, 
only 1 wanted to make Miss Cordelia’s peace 
with her for kneeling down and dirtying her 
frock.! I did s^ wh^ I could to make things 
straight ; but I don’t know if I did any good. 
Mrs. Turner told me how suspicious and 
jealous she was of everybody, and of Mias 
Anhabella In particular, who had been set 
ovet her in her youth because of her beauty ; 
bu^ kince it had faded. Miss Morton and Miss 
Bwoihjy had never ceased pecking at her; 
and ^iBS Dorothy worst of all. If it had not 
been for little Miss Cordelia’s love, Miss At- 
nabella might have wished to die ; she did 
oftien wish she liad jiad the smallpox as a 
■ baby. Miss Morton was stately and cold to 
^ ^her, ^ one who had not done her duty to her 
family, and was put in the corner for her bad 
behaviour. Miss Dorothy was continually 
talking at her, and particular!}' dwelling on 
the fact of her being the older sister. Sow 
she was' but two years older ; and was still so 
pretty and gentle looking, that I should have 
fogotten it continually but for Miss Dorothy. 

xhe rules that were made for Miss Cor- 
delia 1 She was to eat her meals standing, 
that was one thing ! Another was, that she 
was to drink two cups of cold water before 
she had any pudding ; and it just made the 
child loathe cold water. Then there were 
ever so many words she might not use ; each 
aunt had her own set of woi ds which were un- 
genteel or improper for sonic reason or another. 
Mias Dorothy would never let her say ‘‘ red 
it waa always to be pink, or crimson, or 
scarlet. Miss Cprdella used at one time to 
come to us, and tell iia she had a “ pain at her 
chest” so often, that Ethelinda and I began 
to be' uneasy, and questioned Mrs. Turner to 
kndW if her mother had died of consumption ; 
and many a good pot of currant jelly have 1 
given he^, and only made her pain at the 
cfiest worse ; for — would you believe it ? — 
Miss Morton told her never to say she had 
got a stomach-ache, for that it was not proper 
to say so. I had heard it called by a worse 
uame still i,u my youib, and so had Ethe- 
linda ; and we sat and w'ondered to ourselves 
how it was that some kinds of paiu 
genteel mid lAthers were not. 1 said that old 
pmilies, like the Mortons, generally thought 
’'it sJM wed good blood to have their complaints 
in tlie body as they could — bnun- 
^ve|gi»j^hd headj^hes had a bette^ sound, and 
OTid %niaps ^elong more to the aristocracy. 

1 had got the right view in saying 
f this, wnen Et&eliuda would put in that slie 
had often heiM*d of L<jrd Toffey liaving the 
gout^ and b^ing lame, aud that nonplussed me. 




J[f. then» ijs, 

ahothef, it . is aoiiiethin|fieiiJ« 

the other side wtou.J am trying to madde npri 
my mind-^hQW otin I rcsisott am t® 
disturbed by another personas .lurgum^nts^ f 

But though I tell all these peculiarities ii,- 
the Miss Mortons, they were^good women in 
the main ; even Miss Dorothy had her times 
of kindness, and really did love .her little ' 
niece, though she was alwa}^ laying , traps to 
catch her doing wrong. Miss Morton I got > 
to respect, if I never liked her. They would 
ask us up to tea ; and we would put on our 
best gowns ; and taking the house-key in my . 
pocket, wo used to walk slowly through the i 
village, wishing that people who had been • 
living in our youth could have seen us now, ‘ 
going by invitation to drink tea with the 
family at the Hall — >not in the housekeeper’s 
room, but with the family, mind you. Bat 
since they began to weave in Morton, every- ^ 
body seemed too busy to notice us ; so we 
were fain to be content with reminding each 
other bow we should never have believed it 
in our youth that we could have lived to this 
day. After tea. Miss Morton would set us to 
talk of the real old family, whom they had 
never known ; and you may be sure we told 
of all their pomp and grandeur and stately 
ways ; but Elhelinda and I never spoke of 
what was to ourselves like the memory of & 
sad, toVrible dream. So they thought of the 
Squire in his coach-and-four as High Sheriff, 
and ''Madam lying in her luoriiing-roora in 
her Genoa velvet wrapping-robe, all over 
peacock’s eyes (it was a piece of velvet the 
Squire brought back from Italy, when he had 
been the grand tour), and Miss Phillis going 
to a ball at a great lord’s house and dancing 
with a royal duke. The three ladies were 
never tired of listening to the tale of the 
splendour that had been going on here, while 
they and their mother had been starving in 
I genteel })uve»’ty up in NortliumbcrLaiid ; and 
I as for Miss Cordelia, she sate on a stool at 
her Aunt Anl^abella’s knee, her hand in her 
aunt’s, and listened, open-mouthed and un- 
noticed, to all we could say. 

One day, the child came crying to our 
house. Jt w:is the old story ; Aunt Dorothy ' 
had been so unkind to Aunt Annabella ! The 
little girl said she would run away to India^ 
and tell her uncle the General, and seemed 
in such a paroxysm of anger, and grief, and 
despair, that a sudden thought came over me.. 

1 til ought 1 would try and teach her something | 
of the deep sorrow that lies awaiting all at some 
part of their lives, and of the way in which 
it ought to be borne, by telling her of Miss | 
Phillis's love and endurance for her wasteful, 
handsome nephew. So from little, I got to . 
more, and I told her all ; the diUd’s great 
eyes filling slowly with tears, which brimmed 
over and came rolling down her cheeks un- ' 
noticed as I spoke. 1 scarcely needed to ' 
make her promise jnot to speak about all this > ' 
to any ope. She said, “ I cottld not— no ! not 


\ iem‘ to AimtyiAittnabel&tf*' ^itnd 

> iimr >hiM named net tO; 

j but ^sfan tried to heretlf linbre 

! pobieid^ jmd more rilently Ibelpftd In the 
; 3tztinj^e : household among ‘virhom s^e 
; -caM.-.'i ■ 

Bj and bye, Miss Morton grew pale and 
1 gz»yy<and worn, amid all her stiffness. Mrs. | 
' Tu^er whispered to us that for all her 
’ sterti, unmoved loots, she was ill unto death ; 
j that’ she had been secretly to see the great 
dootor at Drumble ; and he had told her she 
, must set her house in order. Not even her 
sisters knew this ; but it pn»yed upon Mrs. 

> Turner’s mind and she told us. Long after 
I this, she kept up her week of discipline with 
Miss Cordelia; and walked in her straight, 
soldier-like way about the village, scolding 
people for having too large families, and burn- 
mg too much coal, and eating too much butter. 
One morning she sent Mrs. Turner for her 
sisters ; and, while she was away, she rum- 
aged out ail old locket made of the four 
Miss Mortons’ hair when they were# all 
children ; and, threading tlie eye of the locket 
with a piece of brown* ribbon, she tied it 
round Cordelia’s neck, and kissing her, told 
her she had been a good girl, and had cuied 
herself of stooping ; that she must fear (xod 
and honour the King ; and that now she 
might go and have a holiday. Even while 
the child looked at her in wonder at *the 
unusual tenderness with which this was said, 
a grim spasm p;is8cd over her face, aifd 
Cordelia ran in affright to call Mrs. Turner. 
But when she came, and the other two sisters 
came, she was quite herself again. Shtf had 
her sisters in her room alone when she wished 
them goodbye ; so no one knows what she 
said, or how she told them (who were think- 
ing of her as in health) that tlic signs of 
near-approaching death, which the doctor 
had loretold, were upon lier. One thing 
they both agreed in saying — and it was much 
tliat Miss Dorothy agreed in jinything — that 
she bequeathed her sitting room, the two 
steps, to Miss Annabella ns being next in age. 
Then they left her room crying, and went 
both together into Miss Aiinabella’s room, 
sitting hand in hand, (for the first time since 
childhood I should think,) listening for the 
sound of the little hand-bell which was to be 
j)l«aced close by her, in case, in her agony, she 
required Mrs. Turner’s presence. But it 
never rang. Noon became twilight. Miss 
Coi*delia stole in from the garden with its 
long, black* green shadows, and strange eerie 
sounds of .the night wind through the trees, 
and crept to the kitchen tire. At last, 
Mrs. Turner knocked at Miss Morton’s door, 
and hearing no reply, went in and found her 
cedd and dead in her chair. 

I suppose that sometime or other we had 
told them of the funeral the old Squire had ; 

Phillis’s father, I mean. He Jiad had a 
procession of tenantry haU-a-mile Jong to fol low 
Mm to the grave* Miss Dorothy sent for me 





muster up twenty people, meh * 

and all ; and one or two were dirty 
to be. paid for theii’ loss of tinie. . ' , ' 

Poor Miss Annabella did hot wlrfi 
into the room up two steps ; hbr yet 
she stay behind ; for Miss Dorothy, in a 
of spite for not having had it bequeathed 
her, kept telling Miss Annabella it was IWT 
duty to occupy it ; that it was Miss Spphro- 
nia’s dying wish, and that she should not ’ 
wonder if Miss Sophronia were to liaunt Miss ^ 
Annabella, if she did not leave her wana,/. 
room, full of case and sweet scent, for ttie 'r 
grim nortli-east chamber. We told Mri . * 
l\irner we were afraid Miss ])orothy would 
lord it sadly over Miss Annabella, and she 
onl/ shook her head ; which, from so talkative 
a woman, meant a great deal. But, just as . 
Miss Cordelia had'l)egun tf> droop the General 
came home, without any one knowing ho was . 
coming. Sharp and sudden was the word 
with him. lie sent Miss Cordelia off tQ ' > 
school ; but not before she Imd had time jbQ 
tell us that she loved her uncle dearly, m 
spite of his quick hasty ways. He carried 
his sisters off to Cheltenham ; and it was as* 
touishing how young they made themselves ‘ 
look before they came back again. He wa#'' 
always here, there, and everywhere ; and 
very civil to us into the bargain ; leaving the 
key of the Hall with us whenever they went 
from home. Miss Dorothy was afraid of him, , 
wliich was a blessing, for it kept her in order ; 
and really 1 was rather sorry when she died, 
and, as for Miss Annabella, she fretted after 
her till slie injured her health, and Miss Cor- 
delia had to leave school to come and keep 
lier company. Miss Cordelia was not pretty ; 
.she had too sad and grave a look for that ; 
but she had winning ways, end was to have 
her uncle’s fortune some day, so I expected 
to hear of her being soon snapt up. But the 
(ieneral said her husband was to take ^ 
name of Morton ; and what did my young , 
lady do but begin to care for one of the great, i 
mill owners at DTumble, as if there were not , 
all the lords and commons to choose from ^ 
besides ? Mrs. Turner was dead ; and tliere 
was no one to tell us about it ; but I could 
see Miss Cordelia growing thinner and paler, 
every lime they came back to Morton Hall ; ‘ 
and i longed to tell her to pluck pp a spirit, 
and above a cotton-spinner. One day, 
not half a year before the General’s death, ^ 
she came to sec us, and told us, blushing 
like a rose, that her uncle had given his 
consent ; and so, although he ” had ref used 
to take the name pf Morton, anc^liad waffTfel 
to marry her without a penny, aikl without . ^ 
her uncl e’s leave, it hadT aU com^ right at 
last, and they were to be married at once ; 
and their house was to be a kind of home for 
her Aunt Annabella, who was getting tired of 
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Wpetnftlly jMi-the'maWfr'wStli- tba 

i' ^^ear oM friemlsr’ said our . yojfiM lady, 
!4 You inuKfc like him. I nm attre you will ; 
lie is BO handsome, and brave, alid good. I>o 
yon know, ho says a relation of his asicestors 
lived at Morton Hall in tlie time of' the 
<7om I non wejilt h.” 

“ His ancestors 1 ” said Ethclinda. Has 
he got ancestors I That ’s one good point 
about him, at any rate. I didn't know cotton- 
spinners had ancestors.” 

“ What is his name ? ” asked T. 

“ Mr. Marmaduke Carr,” said she, sounding 
each r with the old Nortluimberhind burr, 
which was softened into a pretty jiride and 
effort to give distinctness to cacli letter of 
the beloved name. 

“ CaiT,” said f, “ Carr and Morton ! He it 
so ! It was prophesied of old ! ” Hut slie 
was too much absorbed in tlie thought of ner 
own secret hapjjiness to notice n>y poor 
sayings. • 

“ He wns and is a good gentleman ; and a 
ivsal gentleniaii too. ‘ They never lived at 
Morton Hall. Just as I was writing this, 
Efchelinda came in with two ]uec‘es of news. 
Never again say 1 am superstitious ! There 
is no one living in Morton that knows the j 
tradition of Sir John Morton and Alice Carr ; 
yet the very first part- of the Hall tlie i)rum- 
bJe builder has pulled down is the old stone 
dining-parlour where tlie great dinner for tlie 
preachers mouldered away — ^llesh from flesh, 
-crumb from crumb ! A.nd the street they arc 
going to build right through the rooms 
through which Alice Carr was di'aggtjd in 
her agony of ilespaii* at her husband’s loathing 
hatred is to be calle<l Carr Street ! 

And Miss Cordelia has got a baby ; a little 
girl ; and writes in pencil two lines at the 
end of her liusbfind’s note to say she means 
to call it Phillis. 

Phillis Carr! d am glad ho did not tiike 
tlie name of Morton. 1 like to keep the 
name of I^hillis Morton in my memory very 
otill and unspoken. 


A« llLo»e%f a viuu' regret ; 

Sad or bright, stm is lifeless ever ; 

^ Cast her phaniom armS away, 

Nor look back, save to learu Xlie lesson 
Of a nobler Birife to-day. 

Arise ! for tbe hour is passing; 

The sound that you hiinly hear^ 

Is your enemy inarching to battle, 

Ihse I rise ! for the foe is here ! 

Stay not to brighten your weapons 
Or the hour will strike at lost ; 

And, from dreiims of a coming battle. 
You will waken, and liud it past. 


Ahise I for the day is passing, 

While you lie dreaming on ; 

Your brothers are cased in armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone ; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you ; 

I'iacli liioii has a part to play ; 
The^ast and the future are iiulliing 
In the Ittcc of the stern to-day. 

Arise from your dreams of the futiire- 
* Of gaining a hard fought field; 

Of storntiiig ihe airy fortresli ; 

OfSiidding ihc giant yield ; 
Tcm%future has deeds of glory, 

Of honour (God grant it may !), 
But 3Bour arm will never be stronger, 
Or« needed os now — u>-day. 


A SENSIBLE TOWN. 

If ever you desire to Bjicnd a pleusaut^^ 
week ill Kianco, and to sec that wond^w 
the civilised world, a wholesome town, ^ to 
Amicus ill the valley of the Soiume. In 
Amvuis there is to be found a wise muni- 
cipality : there is no room for sanitary 
agitation ; there is everything that there 
should be foi* the health and satisfaction of 
the people. Its valley is a happy valley. 
Y'ou see now und tlien short reaioiies of the 
Somme ; and, if your taste be in the least 
agricultural and mrnl, you admire the rich 
alluvial soil which thi’ows up, as out of a 
cornucopia, flax, hemi), and cameline, acres of 
Wgrant bean-blossom and scarlet po])py, rich 
in oil, ami wdieat, and a whole Gizeh of 
apples. You come among stacks of turf and 
see the water standing in the black holes 
under trees, out of which, or near which, 
they have been dug. In those j)onds are 
the richest eels and pike ; and over them fly 
wild ducks. 

The first public thing I did when T first 
went to Amiens was to moiiiiL the very 
curious mid disproportioned spire of the 
cathedral, which an Englishman has likened 
to a gianfr-’in repose, and a Frenchman to a 
viist poem. When 1 visit any town 1 always 
make it my first business to go up the 
greatest number of staira ofieii to the 
public, and begin my survey with a general 
view ; just as I glance over the table of 
contents before I read a volume. From the 
tuj) of Amiens’ spire I had not very much to 
see, always exce])tiiig the cathedral loof. I 
Inul seen the whole misty marvel of London 
this side of the Surrey bills (London boypnd 
the hills will soon be added) J'rom the top of 
St. Paul’s ; the purple Campagna and the 
quicksilver stripe of the Mediterranean 
visible in the horizon from St. Peten’s,. at , 
Borne ; the Gulf of St. Malo, fixim Coutances, 
with Jersey for a distant object, and the in- 
conqiarablo twin spires, close at hand ; nor 
am 1 ashamed to namo with these impressive 
sights the feu panomma which surroundi|.the 
tower of Ely. From Amiens’ i^ire 1 aaov a 
mass of grey-looking houses uuilbriuly spread 



beneath uny very 

idiffereuce'^ |)ai;t is said 

to belot% to ike anoeber to the 

tower town. I observed M once, however, 
one agreeable arrangement ; almo^ every 
house lias its own little garden. I was told, 
too, tliat the houses are almost all occupied 
by single fain dies. In a population of nearly 
sixty-five thousand, there must be many ex- 
oeptioiis to the rule, but there are in Amiens 
no suffocating cellar dwellings, as at Dun- 
kerque, Lille, and St. Omer. In one pju-t of 
the town, too, there is quite a mass of green. 
Now, witliout setting myself up for a town 
guide, I should like to poiut out to those who 
are interested in their own health, or in the 
health of towns, one or two facts conceraing 
Amiens. The ground on which the town is 
built, let me first say, generally slopes to 
the riv'or ; society accommodates itself to 
that convenient slope ; the upper classes live 
in the upper town, the middle in the middle, 
and the lower in the lower ; the lowest being 
next the mud upon the river banks. • 

The Somme, as it eiiter.s Amiens, is a 
beautiful stream, “strong without rage, 
witliout o’eHlowing full.” One of my first 
walks was to follow its course through the 
town. Legi lining at the r<5rt d’Amont, or 
Eastern port, .‘iiid following the Rue <ie la 
Voiiie, I came upon the “Chinese Baths,” 
autlientioated by a picture of a ChinamAii ; a 
swimming school, authorised by the Mayor ; 
and the bat.hs at the sign of “The First Waters” 
— clear waters they are, too ; decidedly pre- 
ferable to such fjast Waters as 1 liave .scof)ped 
my way over among the stagnant porildge of 
a Venetian eamiL 'fhcii I went on by a 
twisting road ainongthe famous little gardens 
of the Somme — a wildcrne.ss of puni])kinsaiid 
asjiaragus beds , of canals, wide and narrow ; 
pollard willows, ducks and drakes ; of currant 
and goosfiberry hushes, fruit trees now and 
then meagrely, but gracefully festooned with 
vines ; of celery, of the .superbest salad, leeks ; 
of little ponds, anil of reed feiiftss, of roomy 
flat-bottomed liigli-prowed boats that were 
often filled with gorgeous heaps of what the 
painter.s would call “still life,” and beside 
the road that brought us tlirough these 
pleasant tilings wore hospitable benclics 
idaced at welcome intervals. The road ended 
at ft ferry on the Somme. All this good soil 
supported nothing but a wood some thirty 
years ago, a pleasant iilace for children, wdio 
played Ijide and seek, and a perfect mine of 
iaggots. The towing path on the other side 
of the river is fringed now by a continuous 
row of ftspens ; and, as the eyo looks up and 
down stream, it rests everywhere upon such 
masses c»f sparkling verdure that one may 
feel there as tranquil as a Dutchman. 

Tliou I took another walk, beginning at 
tbe before-mentioned Port d’Amont, to make 
aome observations on the splitting up aud 
subdividing of the river by the men of Atnieus. i 
The integral stream is split *iuto twelve 


least a score of duties to 
aU ton^ and hroksea 
I whiclti they rush, aud roar; aud 
I becoming stained^ an with ink ; 
from the work with a strong 
upon them. The canals cut the laud ixp t^ 
little islands. Louis the Eleventh <udled 
Amiens “ his little Venice;** but thqre ia 
more real life in one Amiens canal than in ^ 
the V enetiaii waters put J:oge ther. The 
parison was not bad for :i king ; but theas 
is not much sense in it The Venetian waters" 
are like beasts of burden ; they just canry 
what is put upon them. The Picard rivulej^ 
work with intelligence, earn money by '^eir 
active power, put out lor the benefit of their 
masters skilfully. Following their couThe 
through the streets — Cow’s Tail Btroet, or 
Great Turnip Street — and crossing a few of 
th^ir innumerable bridges, 1 determined that 
though union makes strength, division may 
sometimes beget»activit)% Tliis separation of 
the waters of the Somme is but ol short con- 
tinuance. With the Exception of two or three 
canals, the mouths of which are carried 
further •down stream because they have been 
doing filth’ei* work tlian the rest, the streams 
arc again united at the Fridge of St. Michael 
just below the town. The river, restored to 
its natural dimensions, forms the Port wldoh 
is called d’Aval, or of the west. 

Standing on St. Michael’s Bridge, and lotdc- 
ing down the stream, that is, with my back 
to the town, there were pointed out to me, on 
the right and left bank respectively, two very 
important edifices — the gas-works, and the 
abattoir, or general slaughter-house, where 
only animals may be killed. The outscourings 
of the abattoire, and also the gas-oozinga 
from the opposite side, as well as the foul 
brooks which have served the uses of the dyer 
and the tiinner all enter the stream below, 
and surely may as well do#tliat as run into it, 
through it, aud round about it. The Amiens 
baths are, on tbe other haiitl, above the town, 
and catch the freshest waters. It is quite 
possible, however, to imagine a congregation 
of human beings, say even a Body Corporate,, 
who shall, ilrt’ongh chance, want of fore- 
thought, or obstinate individual selfiahueeoi 
})laee the slaughter-house, the gjis -works, and 
the dyeiiig-oifices at the inlet, and tlie baths 
at the outlet of a stream passing through the 
uiiilst of their camp, lb is not so^t Amiens. 
The Somme at Amiens is the best used river 
in world. I have not yet named all the 
services extracted from it. At St. Michael’s 
Bi'idge it supplies the people for whose benelft 
it has been toiling with pure water ; not, of 
course, its own. In the middle of tjie bridge 
stands a square solid buildings known ^ll^he 
hydraulic machine. Of tliis tli^ river is the 
motive power, and by it there is poured iutfc 
reservoii’s in the upper town an abundant 
supply ,o£ pure water from springs near 
the town. From the springy to the river 
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f ^)ji^w«i3Spel:l ami tweIiv»vpaUlw<.^<M«it« op ^ Foseiog 

\yitiUiii tbo to%VH liistxi-bitfie vmtedf^ dweller m the pai^aSqBi^^r> 4(^1^ 
ptolfte pppulation .«t lai^e, oAci^ePe are froxa to the right, down the Bofiii9i^4,^tJ^A<^i^ 1 
ee^o . hiuLilred aikI 6i*ty. to eight hundred imd reach an opening 
> private water cuatotuers. Cooetant high left, a poop at the tamoUB F^om^Npe^ 4 e ^u;- 
' preneure water supply to every house is. one Hotoie, a noble park, one of, the beetipuea^ 
of the good things yet to oome even in eionn of the town. Marie de la H^ie gome. ^ 
AnHenB ; but the watw ea it is, is pure an(l it in the fourteenth century,, W. the Fiwd V 
pleutiful. The principal' reservoir is roofed youth to make merry iu. Its plsA).,.bv'iLeT^,it 
wHh:. brick work| vaulted like a eellar, and nOti-e, is quite simple, and old-fashione4« ^..4i 
internally by columns, so that the long straight central avenue shoots far a?RVa^> > 
watter <. is completely sheltered against soot down to the open country. Among th^ trees. ; 
and dust, and all dehlement. on either shle are four angular and prim^ ;; 

, ^'he principal streets of Amiens have been spaces of well-trodden turf, devoted to the ; 

' lately*^^ repaved, with underground drains, exercise of four national games. There ^is^ . - 
j fodii^veinmitaj and a surface which is highest on one side, the tennis green — ^withki the.i,: 

, in the ^jchitre ; in others the gutter runs down limits of which the ball is retained by tempo* ■ < 
the middle, with no footpatli, in old-fashioned rary nets — and the foot-ball ground ; on the* 

; Style^.^ d'Uswno street with a small stream other side there are spaces for ball-play and - 
•* water constantly flowing through it, the jeu de tamisy in which latter game a small 

that refreshingt current which passes ball, made of leather and egg-shells, is struck ], 

.1 ddwa Trumpiugton Street, from Hobson’s with a sort of wooden boxing-glove. Of . 
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Conduit at Cambridge. " 

;And now I will catalogue some of the trea- 


cricket., the Freiicli Ijave not a notion. 

Cross-roads, tiiat run like vaults under the 


sures of the townspeople. They have a Vxarden trees, conduct from the leutre of this park to 
''ofiPlants, just large enough to aid and eiicou- lateral avoiuies, which had branched, riglit r 
. rage any taste for liotany ; of winch the and left, from tVie' main truuk promenade at 
grounds form also a plcasaut walking-place, its entrance ; and these side walks, after 
open gratuitously to the public. A museum making a slight bend, run boldly out into the 
attaohed to the garden contains a small collec- distant pers)>ective. The end of all those 
tiou^ natural nistory specimens. Then the walks or rides (for they are also carriage 
town ia peculiarly rich in Boulevards : it is ways) is an exactly circular lake, containing 
almost perfectly encircled by them. From two exactly circular islands and ii pair of 
whu^ver quarter the wind may blow, in- milk-white swans. Bound the lake is a cir* 
habitants of Amiens can drive or waxlk under cular drive — the ring of Amiens under a zone 
flau TOWS of horse chestnuts, elms, limes, or of trees. 

aqpeoA and catch the breeze, as it sweeps in From this part of tlje park a foot-bridge 

upon them from the open country. leads over a stream of water to the Jiittle 

^In the fourteenth century Araieus wxis sur- Hotoie, where the promcnader, tired of trees, 
roumled, not with tlie«e delicious groves, >)ut may wander among flowers, flanked in the 

with ditches and fortiticatioiis, wliich included tlistaiice by a few acres of beet-root. At the 

the suburbs. Tl»e Tvalls were flanked with entrance to t?liis garden is a lodge built like a , 
to were, and four gates were pierced through Swiss (jottage, and called the t;halet. There 
them. In the seventeenth century, these dwell maids with milking-pails, and there ^ 
ramparts, reckoned among the best and are kept the cows, who eat the beet-root 
haJids(Huest in lYauce, occupied a breadth of growing in the distance, and with wliose milk 
eleven yards, and a length of nearly twenty the promenaders ctin refresh themselves, 
thousand paces. Of all this mass of fortifica- There are even occasions on which the muni* 
tiuns nothing remains except one pictare.sque cipality of Amiens allow the holiday folks a 
old fragment of wall, which has been suffered gratuitous supply of syllabub from tliis 
to stand, out of fear lest the removal of it establishment. The wanderer among tho 
, might disturb certain springs that supply the flowers may i*cturii by another foot-bridge to • 

' hydraulic machine with water. Ou the site the trees of the Great Hotoie, and all tlie 
; ofthe old ramparts are now planted the Boule- sunshine, all the air, and all the beauty of the 
I V3urds, defending against a thous^d enetnies Hotoies is his own ; the poorest may walk . 
Kj^healtb wiih a stout wall of living green, there and ’ is required only to respect the- 
^TSeiuailway runs in the old moat ; and rows grass and trees. 

sloping gardens form the out- The jdan of the Hotoie demanded regu-i < 
peaceiul fortress. The gardens larity; ami, after all was finished, one little . 
^ the a*de of the old dit^'sh and over strip of ground remained unused^ Of that, .4b’ i 
^Q^nels are all open to the public, convenient market was eventually iaade«r--a.v 
YoTufitt^®***^ young town crowned ,ui market quite out of the town— »for pigs, cows, 
Of of green boulevai^.: sheeps and buHocka No .droves of. auiinals^ * 

But yonr<^nn against sickness^ It is ever appear to create confusion in the streets^' 
Or needin^town outgrows them, and. of the most sSensible town of Amiens^ 




TEm u^m or DAYa 


<}attle ifot 

lia^i^nlg AiiiXle his pttrcliaseia the market^ goes 
at tke af^oinibg slaughtei^ground, 

asd iio 1^6 animals are brought into the town 
onl^ ds meat; In the heart of the town, 
though there is no Smithfield, there is a 
handsome covered ^uit and vegetable market, 
a legacy left of old time to the community by 
one of its rich citizens. 

There is another thing to be said about 
this well ordered town, in which they have 
placed the baths up-stream, the slaughter- 
house down-stream ; the theatre half-way up 
the principal street ; the fruit-market in the 
town, the brute-market out of it ; in which 
the dyers and fell-mongers have canals to 
themselves ; and every body has green walks 
and parks in addition to.his own private and 
domestic garden. 

How do the people of Amiens bury their 
dead ? Sensibly, of course. Tliere are no in- 
tramural grave yards. The cemetery i# not, 
indeed, within a stone’s throw of the Uving. 
If the visitor would walk thither he must 
take up his stafi* and stretch out quite into 
the country. It is t<» be found by the side of 
a swelling hill, where it has been established 
on a subsoil of chalk, that the beds of the 
sleepers may be dry. One sees but little of it 
from the road. Trees and shrubs, with a not 
too gay admixture of dowers, screen the 
tombs from the eyes of passci's by. * 

To make the story quite complete, let mo 
now follow the prevailing fashion, and show 
my hotel bill to the public. The railwjfy fare 
from Boulogne to Amiens is eight shillings 
and one half-penny, second-class ; and second- 
class travelling in France is very comfortable, 
the seats and backs of the carriages are 
stuffed, the number of places is liiiiiled, and 
smoking is forbidden under a due. 1 had 
been recommended to an inn at Amiens, the 
Hdtel de I’Jhlcu ile France, by ^friend who 
knew that I wished for everjr reasonable 
comfort, but that I could not afford to be 
extravagant. My party consisted of four 
persons — ^my sister, her daughters, and my- 
self. The ladies occupied a double-bedded 
room. We were not thrust into out-of-the- 
way back apartments ; but our windows (we 
had two in each bedroom) looked into the 
handsome little Place St. Denis — a neat square, 
with a statue in the middle, and bordered 
round the edge by rows of clipped acacias. 
These apartments were vrell furnished, with 
arm-chairs, marble-topped tables, and so forth, 
and with bedding, as 1 have always found it 
in the north of b>ance, of the most scrupulous 
purity and neatness. For these accommoda- 
tions, I was charged a franc a bed. Our 
breakfasts were twenty-five sous, or a shilling, 
a head ; for which we were supplied wiw 
coffee, milk, and sugar, eggs and ham, beef- 
steak and wonderfully well-f'r^ed potatoes, 
acocStding to the caprice of appetite. Our 
dinners were fifteen-pence a head, and our 


bill of fare on the last day df Otti^tahtg there 
was i^hisj vehnioeSi soup, 
exquisite white saucC) fried sales adtairabiy 
executed, a brace of partridges, appls oou* 
serve and cream tart^ followed by a dessert 
of Gruydre cheese, pears, and sugar bisoiliite. 
Beer at discretion was included in thechai^ge; 
and, still more marvellous, two of my ladies-^ ^ 
one seven years of age, the otW a yocM -^ 
miss in her teens — were set down in tne infi 
as having but one head between them. The 
cookery in general was first-rate ; to the 
cook, who almost always sang over liis work^ 
was evidently happy in liis mind, and frame 
of mind always operates very much on the 
result of work done by all artists. The wine 
that we took was, of course, an extra. We 
had very good light Bordeaux for fifteen- 
pence the bottle. 

During our stay, I invited to dinner a 
Frenchman who had obliged me, and we fra- 
ternised with a *bottle St champagne (four 
shillings), and a more sumptuous dinner and 
dessert than usual. I* had toll the landlady 
that 1 should not be nice about the spending 
of a few trancs, if she would but do her best 
for me. We were served accordingly, aUd " 
had grapes, peaches, fresh figs, and oth^r 
dainties. For tliis grand, epicurean outbreak, 

I had only to pay twenty-pence a head. On 
that occasion, and on the day of our arrival, 
it being market-day, we bad a small dining- 
))ai'lour to ourselves. At other times, we 
ate in the public room. We spent five da^s 
at Amiens. My bill on leaving, which was 
made to include, with wine and all extras, 
the service of the house, amounted to less 
than four pounds English ! Go, therefore, 
O Briton needing rest, to Amiens for a 
holiday, to Amiens in the happy valley of the 
Somme. 


CHIPS. • 

THE LIGHT OF OTUEli S. 

The life and adventures of the Cornish 
clergy during the eighteenth century would 
form a graphic •volume of ecclesiastical lone. ^ 
Afar off from the din of the noisy world/i 
almost unconscious of the badge words, High' . 
Church and Low Church, they dwelt in thmr 
quaint gray vicai'agts by the churohyard wall,’ 
the saddened and unsympathising witnesses 
of those wild fierce usages of the west^ which 
theyV^ere utterly i)owerle8S to control. The 
glebe whereon I write has been the scene ^ 
many an unavailing contest in the cause ol 
mor^ity between the clergyman and his 
flock. One aged parishioner recals and 
relates the mn, that is the rescue, of a*C!|prgo 
of kegs underneath the benohcit and in tn^ 
tower stairs of the church. “ WeJjribed Tom 
Hodcaday, the sexton,’* so the legend ran, 
and we, had the goods safe in the seats by 
Saturday >jiight. The parson did wonder ait ^ 
the large congregation, for divers of them 










regular dhtirejkr^ers Jit lotltier tktiea, 

. asMi if lid hi-M' known wFint wag folugnai be 
ccmld uot have preached a mora suitame dts- 
cotirne, for it waa ‘ Be not dnmk with wine» 
wherein is excess.* One of his best sermons ; 
but there *it did not touch: us ymi see, for we 
never tasted anything but brandy or gin. 
Ah I he was a dear old xnau our f)arson, mild 
fts milk, nothing ever put him out. Once I 
siind, ,iii the iniddlekof morning prayer there 
was a buzz down by the porch, and the hdks 
begrtn to pt up and go out of church one by 
one. At last there was hardly three left. 
So the j)arson shut the book and took off his 
auridice, and he said to the clerk, ‘ There is 
surely something amiss.’ And so there 
certainly was, for when we came out on the 
cliff there was a king’s cutler in chase of our 
vessel, the Black i*iincc, <tl<ise tinder jLhe 
land, and there was our ilepart.ed congregation 
lodking on., Welh at last Whorwell, who 
commanded our travior, ran' for the (i-nllkocli 
(where it was certain ^denth for anything to 
follow him), and the revenue commander 
sheered away to save his ship. Then off 
went uur hats, and wo gave Whorwcll three 
cheers. So, when there was a little peace, 
the parson sai<l to us all, ‘ And now iny 
friends, let us return and proceetl with 
divine service.’ We did return; and it w'as 
surprising after all that bubtle and uproar to 
hear how Parson Trenowtli went on, just 
as if nothing had come to i)ass : — ‘Here 
beginneth the Second Lesson.’ ” 

I>ut, on another occasion, the equauimit}' 
and forbear/ince of the parson were sorely 
tried ; lie presided, as the custom w.a.s, at a 
pai'ish feast, in cassoclc and bands, au<l had, 
with his wiiite hair and venerable coiiute- 
r 4 ance, quite .an a]jo8tolic aspect and mien. | 
On a sudden, a busy wliisner among the | 
farmers at the lower end of the table attracle<l j 
Ills notice, interspevsed a.s it was In sundry - 
nods and glances towards Jiimself. At la.st, 
one bohler than the rest, addressed him, and 
said that they had a great wksIi to a-sk his 
reverence a question if he would kindly grant 
them a reply ; it was on a religious subject 
that they had dispute, ho said. The bland 
'^'Old man assured them of his readiness to yield 
them any information or answer in* his power. 
‘^But what was the point in debate ? *’ 

sir, we wished to he informed if 
there wei^ not sins which God Almighty 
would never ^rgive ? ” 

Surprised »id somewhat shocked, lie Hold 
Jhem “tha^he trusted there were no trans- 
gi’essions, common to themselves, but if re- 
pented C)r and abjured they might clearly hope 
to be forgiven.” But, with a natural curiosity, 
h€f?3¥r{Uin'd whYit kind of iniqiSities they had 
^^SCUSsed at too vile to look for pardon. 
“Why, fiir^’ rey»lied their spokosmau, “we 
t if a. man should find out where 
wus deposited and should inform 
that such a villain was too bad 



How'. /discmbn# ^ 

thoM 'dnyis 

not, howew, snpposei that all ihe 
iia gentle and unobtroai^e^ ,6ld, 
Treuowth. A tale is toidL .an ' adjocant 
parish, sicuated also on tlic sea«hore/of<;ffMpi 
more stirring kind. Tt was full «ea in tha 
evening of an autumn day when a 
arrived where the road ran along by a sandy 
beach just above high-water mark. Th» 
sti’anger, who was a native of some inland 
town and utterly unacquainted with Com* 
wall and its wjiys, had reached the brink' ©f 
the tide ,just as a “ landing ” was coming oC 
It was a scene not only to instruct a towns- 
man, but also to ilazzlc and surprise. At sea 
just beyond the billows, lay the vessel well 
moored with anchoi’s at stem and stei'ii. Be- 
tween the shi}> and the shore boats liulen to 
the gunwale i)assed to aud fro. Ci’owds 
asaemhled on the beach to Jielp the cargo 
ashore. On the one hand a boisterous group 
surr#,uiu]ed a keg with the head knocked in, 
for simplicity ot access to the good CV^gnacL 
into which they di 2 q)ed whatsoever vessel 
came first to hand ; one. man had filled his 
shoe. On the other side they fought iuid 
wi'cstled, cursdd .and swore. Horrified at 
what he saw, the stranger lost all seU-com- 
luand, and oblivious rd* j>€‘rsonal danger, he 
begmi to shout, “What a horrible sight! 
Have you no shame ? Is there no magistrate 
at/ hand I Cannot any justice of the ^^eace 
he fbmiil in this fearful country ? ” 

‘•No. Thanks V>e to God,*’ answered alioarse, 
gruff Voice, “none within eight miles.” 

“ Well then I ” screanuMl tlie btranger, ‘'Is 
there no clergyman here.ahout ? i'oes no 
minister of the iiarish live among you on 
thi.s coisst i ” 

“ Aye ! to l>e sure there is,” said the .same 
deej) voice. 

“ Well, how far off' does he live i Where 
i.s lie i ” 

“ Th.T,t *B lie, sir, yonder, with the lanthorii.” 

And sure enough them he stood, on a rock, 
and ])()ui ed, with pastoral tliligeiice, the light 
of Ollier days on a busy cungregjitioii. 


SENTI M EN T AL GEOGR API I Y. 

Anthony Van Diemen, Governor of Ba- 
tavia, had a daughter, whose name wad 
Maria. Since .she was not only charming 
ami accomplished, but also the only child (J 
a rich ]»apa who was governor of the Dutch 
East Indies, Maria’s image was impressed on 
many a heart, and she had no lack of suitor^. 
There were great men among them ; but, with 
niaivleu-like perversity, Maria most favoured 
a poor young sailor— a handsonie, dashing 
fellow, who wjw very skilful in his business; 
but who liad no pockets, or no use for any. 
The young sailors name was Abel Jansen 
Tasman. He was devoted to Maria heart and 
soul, had exchanged pledges with her, and bad 






l||l:KMKllt>nKt^^ 60 iCK^C^.^'IMIIS^thl^ ike 

|so«a iatbor detiermiiiod 46^ptit. the yowag 
Od’«ooti|0^ 'fjQietly and efWfceooaly out of 
6i^t^7 the^^doitig 60 be took to be a b^er and 
iooiw ibtherly course than the institution of 
a ’ gveat family quarrel. That his Maria 
. i^Ould become Mrs. Tasman, he knew very 
was a thing ^not for a moment to l>e 
i^ought of. Whoever won bis daughter must 
b&ve wealth and a patent of nobility. She 
iwis no fit mate for a poor sailor. Tasman, 
however, could be easily dismissed fi*om 
dangling after her. 

The Batavian traders had at that tirue a 
vague notion that there was a vast continent 
-^n unknown Austrsil land somew'here near 
the South Pole ; and Van Diemen deteimincd 
to send Tasman out to see about it. If he 
never «amo back it would not matter ; but, at 
any rate, h^ would bo certainly a long tiiiie 
gone. Van Diemen therefore fiUetl out an 
expedition, and gave to young Tasman the 
command of it. • 

Off the young fellow set, in the 3 "eai’ 1G42 ; 
and, like an enamoured swain as be was, the 
first iiew'groiin l he discovered — aconsideiable 
stretch of land, now forming a very v»ell“ 
kiK^wii Eiiglisli colon}* — he n?imud after Ids 
dear love, Van JJiemen’s Lainl, and put Miss 
Van Diemen’s Ohristiari name besiilo her 
j>atr(>n 3 ’mic, Iw giving the naiuc of Marta to 
a small Jidjoining island close to the south- 
eastern extremity of the now land. TITat 
land — Van Diemen’s Land— we have of late 
begun very generally to cull after it4s dis- 
cover, Tasmania, • 

Oontinuing his journey southward, the 
young sailor .anchored his .ships on the 
eighteentli of December, in a sheltered briy, 
which he called jMoodenarc’s (Murderer's) 
Bay, because tlie natives there attacked his 
ships, and killed three of his men. T’ravelliug 
on, he reached, after some days the islands 
which he cjilled after the thi*ee ki^'s, because 
he saw' them on the feast of llnj^^piphany ; 
and then, coming upon New Zealand Iroju the 
north, he called it in a pati-iotic -way, after the 
States of Holland, Staten Laud ; but the ex- 
treme northern point of it, a tine bold head- 
land jutting out into the sea, sttong as his 
love, lie entitle* I again Cape Marin. Por he 
had gone out resolved not indeed to “ carve 
her name on trunks of trees,” but to do his 
mistress the same sort of honour in a way that 
would be.nobler, manlier, and more enduring. 

After a long find |;>rosj>erous voyage, graced 
one or two more disi^overies, Tasman 
come back to Batavia. He had more than 
learned his wife ; for he bad won for himself 
sudden and high renown^, court favour, rank, 
and fortune, (governor V’an Diemen got 
a famous soiidn-la^v, and there was no cross 
to the rest of the career of the most com- 
fortable married couple, Abel and Maria. 
Tasman did not make aimtbei* journey to New 
Zealand ; it remained xin visited* until 17b9, 
when it was reniiscovered by Captain Cook, 


who veanr cpiiekl^ portion 

of the bvKl that bad the 

lore-llom sailor. ** > , *. 


A CHILD’S HISTOBY OF 

CHAPTER XLtr. 

Kuiu James the Second was a man ao 
very disagreeable, tliat even the beet of bii^ 
torians has favoured his brother Cbarles, aa 
becoming, by comparison, quite a }>leiaaaiit 
character. The one object of hin short I'eigm 
was to re-estabJ isli the C-atholic religion, m 
England ; and this ho doggedly immued with 
sucli a stupid obstinacy that his career very 
soon cams to a close. • 

The first, thiug he liid, w'as, to assure his 
council that lie would make it his endeavour 
to Preserve the Government, both in C'hiircli 
and State, as it was by law established ; qnd 
that he would always taks eai’o to defeuid and 
support the Church. Great public acclama- 
tions were raised ovei^ this fiiir speech, and a 
great deni was said, from the pulpits ami 
elsewlierP, about the word of a King which 
was never broken, by creiliilous peo}>le who 
little supposed that he had formeil a secret 
council lor (Aitholic alfnix's, of which a mis- 
chievous Jesuit, called Father Petrk, was 
one of the chief members. With tears of 
joy in Ids eyes, lie received as the begiuning 
of /iis iieusioii from the King of Fr.'uioe live 
hundred lhou.sand livres ; yaty with a mix- 
ture of jiica7jnoBS and fUTOgance that be- 
longed to his contemptible charactei*, he was 
always jealous of making some show of 
being independent of the King of France, 
while he pocketed his moue 3 % As — notwitli- 
staiiding his publisliing two pa})ers in favour 
of Popery (and not likely to do it much 
service, 1 should think) written by the 
King, Ills brother, and found jn his strong 
box ; and his open display of himself alLend- 
hig mass — the Parliament was very olxse- 
quiou.s, and granted 1dm a largi' sum of 
money, he began liis reign with a belief that 
he could do what lie ple^isei), and with a de- 
tenu inatiou to <tu it. 

Bedbrc wc ]>roceed t*i its prineij)al eveiitsv# 
let ns dispose of Titus Oates. He was tried 
for perjury a fortnight aJ'tcr the coronation, 
and ImjbkIcs being very heavily fiuedj waa 
sentenced to stand twice in the piUory, to bo 
whipiied from Aldgaie to Newgate one day, 
and*nbin Newgate to Tyburn two days after- 
wards, and to stand iii tho pillory five times 
a yeai' as long as he lived. This fearful sen- 
tence was actually inflicted oil tlie rascal. 
Being unable to stand after his first 
guig, he wa» dragged on tis sledge ^JlMn 
Newgate to Tyburn, and fl<>ggeti as he was^ 
<lrawu along. He was so stronff a villain 
that he did not die under the torture, but 
hved to, be afterwards pariloned and re- 
wmded, though not to be ever believed in 
any more. Dangerfield, the only other, 





S ite TO 4 ./purii, au^, inai were noi 

lue^t enough; a ferocious barrister of 
tjray’s Inn^ gaye him a poke in the eye with 
his cane^. which caused |iis death ; for urhich 
the ferocious barrister was deservedly tried 
an4 execiiUd. 

soon as James was on the thronC; 
Ar^le and MonmoutK went from Brussels 
to j^tterdam, and attended a meeting of 
Sccttish esil^ held there, to concert mea- 
Bui'es for a l^lsmg in England. It w^is a^eed 
that Ai;gyle shpuld effect a landing in Scot^ 
land, and Mqnmouth in England, and that 
two i^glUhmen should be sent with Argylo 
to be iu. his confidence, and two Scotchmen 
with the Duke of Monmouth. 

.Argyle was the first to act upon this con- 
tyimt. But, two of his men being taVceu 
pyl^oners at the Orkney Islands, the Govern- 
uicht became aware of his intentions, and 
able to act against him with such vigour 
as to prevent his rais'ing more than two or 
three thousand Highliinders, although he sent 
a fiery cross, by trusty messengers, from clan 
to clan and from glen to glen, as the custom 
then was when those wild people were to be 
eycited by their chiefs. As ho was moving 
towards Glasgow with his small force, he was 
betrayed by some of his followers, taken, and 
carried, with his hands tied behind his back, 
to his old prison in Edinburgh Castle. James 
ordered him to be executed, on his old shame- 
fully unjust sentence, within three days, and 
abpears to have been anxious that his legs 
should have been pounded with his old favourite 
the boot. However, the boot was not applied ; 
he was simply beheaded, and his head was 
set upon the top of Edinburgh Jail. One of 
those Englishmen who had been assigned to 
him was that old soldier Rumbold, the muster 
of the Bye IJouso. He was sorely wounded, 
and within a week after Argyle had suffered 
with great courage, was bi buglit up for trial, 
lest he should die and disappoint the King. 
He. too, was executed, after defending him- 
self with great spirit, and saying that he did not 
believe that God had made lYie greater part 
••of mankind to carry saddles on their backs 
and bridles in their mouths, and to be ridden 
by a tew, booted and spurred for the pur})Ose 
— in which I thoroughly agree with Bumbold. 

The Duke of Monmouth, partly through 
being detained and partly tlirougli idling his 
time awaj^ was five or six weeks behind his 
friend wheh he landed at Lyme, in Dorset : 
li^ving at his right liand an unlucky noble- 
tnan called Lpri) Gret of Webk, who of 
h ig^e lf would have ruined a far more pro- 
Kj^pllftg expedition. He immediately set up 
^his statidai^i in the market-place, and pro- 
clam^, the King a tyrant, and a Popish 
usurpsiT, Si^^d 1 know not what else ; charging 
him, nptpiiJjr./w'ith what he had dcyie, which 
was bad ei^ugh, but with what neither he 
nor. anybody ^e had done, such as setting 


fire to Londo^jU^ poisoning the late 
Baisiisilg 'sto# ^wVthotM^iid men’ by 
means, ^ he imsarchea twd to IVuhtOti, yhenft 
there yrere many Protestant: dlssentexs 'who 
were strongly opposed to tKe CaitholiCB. Hcite, 
both the rich and poor turned Ohl/ to redeye ^ . 
him. ladies waved a weldoihe to him from W, , 
the windows as he passed ' along thb street^ ’ 
flowers were strewn in his way, ktid eVe^ 
compliment and honour that could be devised 
was showered upon him. Among the rest, 
twenty young ladies came forward, in their 
best clothes and in their brightest ' beaiity, 
and gave him a Bible ornamented wiHi their 
own fair hands, together with other presents. 

Encouraged by this homage, he proclaimed 
himself King, and went on to Bridgewater. 

I But, here the Government troops, under the. 

' Earl of Fevkbsham, were close at hand ^ arid 
he was so dispirited at finding that he 
made but few powerful friends after all, 
that it was a question whether he should 
disband his army and endeavour to escape. 
It was resolved, at the instance of that un- 
lucky Lord Grey, to make a night attack on 
the King’s army, as it lay encami)ed on the 
edge of a morass called Sedgemoor. The 
horsemen wercf* commanded by the same un- 
lucky lord, who vras not a brave man. He 
gave up the battle almost at the first 
obstUcle — which was a deep drain j and 
although the poor countrymen, who had 
turned out for Monmouth, fought bravely 
with scythes, poles, pitchforks, and such poor 
weapons as they had, they were soon dis(>ersed 
by th\3 trained soldiers, and fled in all direc^ 
tions. When tlic Duke of Monmouth himself 
fled, W 21 S not known in tlie confusion ; hut the 
unlucky lord was taken early next day, and 
tlien another of the party was taken, who 
confessed that he had parted from the Duke 
only four hours before. Strict search being 
made, he *was found disguised as a peasant, 
hidden in a ditch under fern and nettles, with 
a few peas in his pocket which he had 
gathered in the fields to eat. The only other 
articles he had upon him were a few papers 
and little books ; one of the latter being a 
strange jumble, in bis own writing, of charms, 
songs, recipes, and prayers. He was com- 
pletely broken. He wrote a miserable letter 
to the King, beseeching and entreating to 
be allowed to see him When he waa-t^en 
to Loudon, and conveyed bound into the 
King’s presence, he crawled to him on his 
knees, and made a most degrading exhibition. 
As James never forgave or relented towards 
any body, he was not likely to soften towards 
the issuer of the Lyme proclamation, so he 
told tlie BU]>pliant to prepare for death. 

On the fifteenth of July, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-five, this unfortunate 
favourite of the people was brought out to, 
die on Tower Hill. The crowd was immense, 
and the tops of all the houses were coversd 
with gazers. He had Men his wife, the 
daughter of tho Duke of Buccleuch; , in the ' 





A cHiijj’S ^n[^:^‘#i3^aLAND. 


:. ijoiwfrt J»«4 trtW mtiiih w^wna down in th?^ p»rf 

' Jieltoji^jBd ^Jbji^ter^ it to tWs hsonr ag I’jift JKddjiy ^ , 

woETHTT^vtiQ wiis one pf laat "peraong he It bogan at Wmchesiter* a 

reiaWWed this life, .before laying*down deaf old lady, Mrs. Alicia L;stE, thp»wwtl#; 
hia hoa4 iipon the block he felt the edge of of one of the judges of Charles the flrat fi^d 
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repb^g that it was of the proper kind, Sedgemoor. Three times the jury refused ta 
the buke said, “ I pray you have a care, and find her guilty, until Jelfireys bullied ahdT . 
dp not use me 80 awkwardly as you used my frightened them into that false verdict* ’ 
Lbrd Russell.” The executioner, made ner- When he had extorted it from them, he £^id, ‘ 
vbus by this, and tremhling, struck once ** Gentlemen, if I had been one of youj ajid" 
and merely gaslied him in the neck. Upon this she had been my own mother, I would have!? , 
the Duke or Monmouth raised his head and found her guilty — as I dare say he woiiltfi ^ 
looked the man reproachfully in the face. He sentenced her to be burned alive that VPtJ;! 
Then he struck twice, and then thrice, and afternoon. The clergy of the cathedral and 
then threw down the axe, and cried out in some others interfered in her favour, and 
a voice of horror that he could not finish she was l>eheaded within a week. As a high 
that work, The sheriffs, however, threatening mark of his approbation, the King made 
him with what should be done to himself if Jeffreys Lord Chancellor and he then wcjnt 
he did not, he took it up again and struck a on to Dorchester, to Exeter, to TaUntoc, and 
fourth time and a fifth time. Then the to Wells. It is astonishing, when we^ read 
wretched head at last fell off, and James, of the enormous injustice and barbarity of 
Duke of Monmouth, was dead, in the thirty- this beasts to know that no one Struck him 
sixth year of his age. He. was a fihov'k'y, dead on the judgment seat. It was cnoiigh* 
graceful man, with many popular qualities, for any man or woman to be accused by an' 
and had found much favour in tne open hearts enemy, before J effreys, to be found guilty 6f 
of the English. high treason. One man who pleaded not 

The atrocities committed by the Govern- guilty, he ordered to be taken out of court , 
ment which followed this Monmouth rebellion, upon the instant, and hanged; and this so 
form the blackest and most lamentable page terrified the pnsoners in general that they 
in English history. The poor peasants, mostly pleaded guilty at once. At Dorchester 
having been dispersed with great loss, and alone, in the course of a few days, effreys 
their leaders having been taken, one wpuld hanged eighty people, besides whipping, 
think that the implacable King might have transporting, imprisoning, and selling as 
been satisfied. But no ; he let loose upon slaves, great numbers. He executed in all 
them, among other intolerable monsters, a two humlrod and fifty or three hundred. 
CoLONKL Kirk, wlio had served against the These executions took place, among the 
Moors, and whose soldiers — called by the neighbours and friends of the sentenced, iry 
people Kirk’s lambs, because they bore a thirty-six towns and villages. Their boflies 
lamb upon their flag, <*w the eipblcm of were mangled, steeped in caldrons of boiling 
Christianity — were wortlfy of their leader, pitch and tar, and hung ifp *by the road 
The atrocities committed by thescjicmons in sides, in the streets, over the very churches, 
human shape are far too horrible to be The sight and smell of heads and lirub^ 
related here. It is enough to say, that besides the hissing and bubbling of the infernal 
most ruthlessly murdering and robbing caldrons, and the tears and terrors of the 
them, and ruining them by inakiug them buy people, were drejjdful beyond all descripliou. 
their pardons at the price of all they possessed, One rustic, who was forced to steep the . 
it was one of Kirk’s favourite amusements, remains in the black pot, was ever after- * 
as he and his officers sat drinking after wards called “Tom Boilinan.” The hang- 
dinucr, and toasting the King, to have batches man has ever since been called Jack" 
of prisoners hanged outside the windows for Ketch, because a man of that name Went 
the company’s diversion ; and that when their hanging and hanging, Jill day lon§, in the 
feet quivered in the convulsions of death, he train Jeffreys. You will hear much of 
used to swear that they should have music to the horrors of the great French Revolution.’ 
their dancing, and would order the drums Many and terrible they wore, there is !d(>» 
to beat and the trumpets to play. The doubt ; but I know of nothing worse, done 
detestable King informed him, as an ac- by the maddened people of France in that 


ceedihgs of Jeffreys, now a peer, who went Nor was even this All. Jeffreys was a» 
down into the west, with four other judges, fond of money for himself as of misery for 
to try persons accused of having had any others, and he Sold pardons wholesale tej fiH ' 
share in the rebellion. The King pleasantly his pockets. The King ordered, at one time,' 
called this Jeffreys’s campaign.” The people la thousand |iriSoners to be given to oertalll"^ 



, cf hi|3 favourites;, in arde£ that they^ might 
with tliem to their paxdona. ^^Tliose 
^^ouug Jadiee of Tauntou who had presented 
the ihhl^, were bestowed upon the maids of 
honour at court * and those precious ladies 
made very haj^l bargains with them indeed 
— employing a Quaker to drive the said 
^ bargains. When The Bloody Assize was at 
its most dismal height,, the was divert* 
ing himself with hsiise-races in the very plaoe 
where Mrs. lisle had been executed. When 
Jeffreys had done his worst, mid came home 
again, he was particularly com]dimeuted in 
the Boyal Grazette ; and when the King he4ard 
that through drunkenness and raging he was 
very ill, his odious Majesty reiuarkod that 
such anotlter man could not easily be found 
in England. Besides all this, a former sherilf 
of London, named Cornjsu, w^as lui^xged 
. within sight of his own house, after an abo* 
minably conduotedv trial, for having had a 
^ share in the Ryc^ House Tl’loii on evidence 
given bj" Rumsey, ^hioli that villain wris 
obliged to confess was dii-ectly op 4 )Oscd to 
i the evidence he had given on tl^e trial of 
Lord Ruiis^ll. And on the very same day, a 
wortliy widow, named EniZAUKTii (iaunt, 
was burned alive at Tyburn, for having 
sheltered a wi*etch who himself gave evidence 
, against her. She settled the fuel about her 
with her own hands, so that the dames should 
reach her quickly ; and nobly said, w ith her 
last breath, that she had ubey^ the sacred 
coniiuand of God, to give refuge to the out- 
cast, and not to betray the wanderer. 

After all this hanging, behea<liug, burning, 
boiling, mutilating, e.vposing, robbing, U'aiis- 
porfcing, and selling into slavery, of hl-s un- 
happy subjects, the King not unnatunilly 
thought that lie could do whatever he vv<mhl. 
So, he went to work to change the religion of 
the countiy with all possible speed ; and \yh;it 
he did was Uils. • 

He first of all tried to gel rid of wdiat W'as 
•called the Test Act. whicli prevented the 
Catholics from holding public employ uiciils, 
by his own power <jf dispensing with the 
I>enaUie8. He tried it in one case, and 
eleven of the twelve judges deciding in 
• his favour he exercised it in three 
others, being those of three dignitaries 
of University College, Oxford, wlio had be- 
come Papists (which such people nevm* do 
now, I brieve), and whom he kept in their 
places and sanctioned. He revived tl^q hatetl 
Eoelesiaftical Commission, to get rhi of 
, ^Compton, Bishm) of lioudon, wht> manfully 
i ^posed him. He solicited the Pope to favour 
England with an ambassador, which the 
Pope (wlio was a sensible man then) rather 
uSSiUingly tlld. H<5 flourish^ Father Petre 
<• before the Byes of ilie ])eople on all possible 
ouuafiions. r He favoured the establishment of 
convents in sevend ]>rirta of LoudoiL Ue was 
delighted to have the streets, and even the 
court itself, filled with Monks and Friars in 
tho habits of their orders. He conata»tly^ 


I endeav<>ife^d io -make of 

teataatfr abontiphim. He held privhii|4 hiw 
views, which he <Qailed 
timse r. Members of Parihanent whli 
offices, to persuade them to emuaent to 
design he. had in view^ When Idtey didftjiht 
consent, they vrere removed,, or xes^ned^ of 
themselves, and their places were* given, to 
Catholics. He displac^ Protestant: ofiyenr 
from the arni^’^ by every means in his peri^* 
and got Catholics into thoir places too. He 
tried the same thing with corporations, and 
also (though not so successful) with the 
Lord Lieutenants of counties. To terrify the 
people into the endurance of all these 
measures, he kept an army of fifteen thou-^ 
sand men, encainj)ed on Hounslow Heath, 
where mass was openly performeil in the 
Generars tent, and wdiere priests went among 
the soldiers endeavouring to persuade them 
to become Catholics. For circulating a paper 
among those men advising tlieni to be true 
to Mieir religion, a Protestant clergyman, 
named Jonxk'N, the chaplain of the late 
Lortl Russell, was actually sentenced t(» stand 
three tiincs in the ])iIlory, and was actually 
whipped from Kewgate to Tyburn. He dis- 
misseil his dwm brother-in-law from his 
Council l>ee:iiise ho wa,s a Pi‘otc»tant, and 
ma^le a Pi'ivy Councillor of the before-men- 
tioned Father Petre. He handed Ireland over 
tp Richard Talrot, Earl of TYna)NXELL. a 
worthless, dissolute knave, wiio played the 
same game there for his master, ;uid who 
played the deeper game for hiuiself of one 
day putting it uiulcr the j)rotection of the 
Freucli King. In going to these extremities, 
every man of sense and judgment among the 
(Jjitholicis, from the Po})e to a porter, knew 
that the King was a mere bigot<Ml fool, 
wlm would undo liimself and the cause*, he 
sought to advance ; but he wa;- <ieiif to all 
i-easoii, and, h;ipi>ily for England ever after- 
\Yards, wont tumbling off’ his throne in his 
own blind way. 

A spirit began to ari.se in the couiitiy, 
w'liich the besotted bluuilerer little expected. 
He first found it out in 11 le University of 
Cambridge. Having ina<U‘ a Catholic, u dean, 
at O.vford, without any oppo-sition, he tried 
to make a monk a master of arts at Cam- 
bridge : which attempt the University resisted 
and defeated him. 11c then w'ent back to 
his favourite Oxford. On the death of the 
1‘resident of Magdalen College, he commanded 
that there should be elected to succeed him 
one Mr. Anthonv Farmer, whose only re- 
coramendatioii wsih, tliat he was of the King’s 
religion. I’he University jdiicked up, courage 
at lost, and refused. The King sulistitu.ted 
another man, mid it still refused, resolving to 
stand by its own election of a Mr. Hough. 
The duil tyrant, upon this, punished. Mr. 
Hough and five-imd-tweiity more, by causing 
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" iKl^i| bp.t ta was, in the lavt plunge 
, in^his tnmble^c^^ 

, He luuil ieaued a declarati<m that tliere 
no religious teats orpenel lews, in 
^Ir to ktin the Catholics more easily ; bat 
Protestant dissenters, unmincliul of 
^Uteselves, had gaiiantiy joined the regular 
/Siorch in opposing it tooth and nail. Tlw 
.King and Eather Petre now resolved to have 
read, on a certain Sunday, in all the 
lurches, and to order it to be circulated 
for that' purpose by the bishops. The latter 
took council with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was hi disgrace ; and they 
resolved that the declaration should not be 
read, and that they would petition the King 
against it. The Archbishop himself w rote 
out the petition, and six bishojis went into 
the King’s bcd-charaber the same niglit to 
present it, ti his intiiihe astonishment. Next 
day Avas the Sunday tixed for the reading, 
and it was only read hy two hundred clergy- 
men out of teu thousand. The Kuig roaof^ed 
against all advice to prosecute the bishojm in 
the Court of King’s i3eucb, and within three 
weeks they wc‘re summoned before the Privy 
Council and committed to the Tower. As 
the six bisho])& were taken th that dismal 
place, by wal(?r, the ])eople who were as- 
seinblod in immense numbers fell upon tljpir 
kiieeh, and wept for them, and prayed for 
them. When they got to tlio 'I’ower, ti\|? 
olhcers and soldiers on guard besought them | 
for their blessing. While they were coahued j 
tliere, the soldiers every day drank to ^heir i 
release with loud shouts. Wlieu they were 
brought uj) to tlie Court of King’s I’ench for 
their trial, whicli the Attorney-General said 
was for the high otfeiioe of censuring the Go- 
vernment. and giving their of union about 
affairs of state, they were attended hy similar 
multitudes, and surrouiided by a throng of 
noblemen and ^;entleinon. When *the jiuy 
went out at seva'ii o’clock at night ^consider 
of their verdiel. everybody (except tlie King) 
knew*^ tliut they would rather starve than j 
yield to the King’s hrew'ei'. who was one of 
them* and wanted a verdict for bis customer. 
When they came into court next morning, 
after resi'^ting the brewer all night, ami gave 
a verdict gf not guilty, such a shout rose up 
in Westminster Hall as it had never heard 
before ; and it w^as passed on among the yieople 
away to Temple Jim-, and away again to 
the Tower.# It did not pa.sa only to the ejist, 
bat passed to the west too, until it reached the 
camp at HoiJn.slow, wheie the fifteen 
tbousand soldiers took it up and echoed it. 
And sti'l, when the dull King, who wuis then 
'with Lord Peversliam, heard the mighty roar, 
naked in alarm what it was, ruid was told 
that it was nothing but the acquittal of the 
bishops,** he siud, in his dogged w'ay, ‘‘Call 
you tliat nothing It is so much tlie worse 
for them.” • 

Between the petition and the trial, the 
Queen had given birth to a sou, which 


Father Fetro rather thonjiht' wan owing 
to 8apt« Winifreds Biit I '4oeiht if Saint 
Winif^d had much to do with it aa the 
King’s friend, inasmneh a«’ the mrilrefy new 
prospect of a Catholic mecHmr {for both 
the King’s daughters MKere Photestantc)^ >4#^ 
termined the Eauls of Bhrewbuort, DiaftfBTi 
and Devonshiuf., Ik)Kd Lumlbt, the BmstOf 
OF Jjoxdon, Admiual Bussell, auel CoLONEt 
SiPNEV to invite thb Priifte of Orange over 
to England. I’lie lio^’^al Mole, seeing 
danger at last, made, in his fright, many 
gi'eiit concessions, besides raising an army 
of forty thousand men ; but the Prince of 
Orange was not a inan for Janies the Seeoud 
to cope with ; bis preparations 'were extraor» 
diuarily vigorous ; and his. mind was resolved. 

Fur a fortnight after the Prince was ready to 
sail for England, a great wind from the w«»t 
prevented the departure of his fleet. Even 
when tlicAvind lulled, and i^did sail, it Avas dis- 
persed by a storm, and was obliged to put back 
to relit. At last, on the flret of November, one 
thousand si.x hundred and eighty-eight, the 
PtotosUin^ oast wind, as it was long called, 
began to blow ; an<l on the third, the people 
of Dover and the people of Calais saw a 
fleet twenty miles long sailing gallantly by, 
between the two jihicos. On Monday, the 
fifth, it anchored at Torbav in Devonshire, 
and the Prince, with a splendid retinue of ■ 
otiicers uud men, marched into Exeter. But 
the ])eople in that w'esteni part of the country 
had suffered so much in The Bloody Assize, 
tint they had lost heart. Few people joined 
him, and he began to tliink of returning, and 
puDlislniig the invitation be had received 
from those lords, aa his justilieatinn for having 
come at all. At this crisis, some of tlie gentry 
joined him ; the Royal army began t^) falter ; 
an engagement was signed, by which all who 
set their hand to it, declared that they Avould 
su]»port one another in defenceV>f the laws 
and li bellies of the three Kiugdoni.s, of the 
Protesi.£iiit religion, and of tlie TMiice of 
Orange. From that time, the cause received 
no chuck ; the greatest towns in England 
began, one after fj^iiotlier, to d«;clare for the 
Prince ; and he knew that it was all safe with 
him wlicTi the University of Oxford offered to 
melt down its plate if he wanted any money. 

ily this time the King was ninning alR>ut 
in a jiitiable way, touching people^for the 
King’s iivii in one place, reviewing lus troops 
ill another, an<l bleeding frem the nose iu a 
third,* 'J'he young Prince was sent to Porlfl- 
mouth, Fatlier Petre Aveut off like a shot 
to Franco, and tliere was a ge.neral and 
swift dispersal of all the priests and friars. 
One afti*.r another, the King’s most imjgaj- 
lant uflicers nnu friends desertSd liim 
went ovor to the Prince. In fhe' night, 
his daughter Aium fled from Whitehall 
Palace ; and the Piishop of London^ who had 
t»uce been a soldier, rode before hter with n 
drawn sword in his haitd and pistols at his 
saddle. “ God help me/* cried tlie miaerabie 
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Hixw : " my yeiy children have foiaoken me ! ^ 
In hk wildness, after debating witl). such 
lords as werein Xiandon, wltetimr he should 
or should Hot call a Farliittient, and afher 
namitig three bf them to n^tiate with the 
Prince, he resolved to fly to fWioe. He had 
the little Prince of Wales brought back from 
Portsmouth ; and the child and the Queen 
crossed theriverto Lmbeth in nnopenboat, on 
a miserable wet ni^t, add got safely away. 
This was on tbenlghtof the ninth of December. 

At one o’clock on Uie morning of the 
eleventh, the King, who had, in the meantime, 
received a letter from the Prince of Orange, 
stating his objects, got out of bed, told Loiii> 
HOBratnsB&RLAND who lay ill his room not 
tb open the door until the usual hour in the 
and went down the back stairs (the 
same, T suppose, by which the priest in* the 
irig and gown had come up to his brother), 
and crossed the ri^er in a small boat * sinking 
the great seal by the way. Horses having 
been provided, he rode, accompanied by Sir 
Edward Haj.es, to Fevershara, where he 
embarked in a Custom House TFoy. The 
Master of this Hoy, wanting more ballast, ran 
into the Isle of Sheppy to get it, where the 
flshermen and smugglers crowded about the 
boat, and informed the King of their suspl- 
cidns that he was a hatchet-faced Jesuit.” 
As they took his money and would not let 
him go, he told them who ho was, and that 
the Prince of Orange wanted to lake his life ; 
and began to scream for a lioat ; and then to 
cry, because he had lost a piece of wood on 
his ride which he called a fragment of om 
Saviour’s cross. Ho put himself into the 
hands of the Lord Lieiitenanl of the county, 
and his detention was m;ide known to the 
Prince of Orange at Windsor — who, only 
wanting to get rid of him, aii<l not oaring 
where nc went, so IJist he went away, was 
very much niscdncerteil that they did not let 
him go. However, there was nothing for it 
but to have him brought back, with some 
state in the way of Life Guanls, to Whitehall 
And as soon as he got there, m his infatu- 
ation, he heard mass, and set a Jesuit to say 
grace at his public dinner. 

The people had been thrown into the 
strangest state of confusion by his flight, and 
ha?l taken it into their heads that the Itish 
part of the army were going to murder the 
Protestants. Therefore, they set the bells 
ringing, and lighted watch-fires, auckbunicd 
CatholSc Chapels, and looked abouC in all 
directions for Father Petre and the Jesuits, 
while the Pope’s ambassiidor was running 
away iu the dre‘^s of a footman. They found 
s|g: J^osuiU ; ,but a min, who had onco been a 
Sghtened wit ness before Jeffreys in court, 
Siaw^ a swollen drunken face, looking through 
a winded down at Wapping, which he well 
remembered. The face was in a sailor’s 
di-ess, buC be knew it to be the face of that 
accursed Jndge,, and he seized him. Tbe 
people, to then* lasting honour, did not tear 


him to pieoes. AitOr knoekibg him atboni 
little, they tookhmi, iu the basest emmieB of 
terror, to^ who seju Mm, at 

his 6vgi dlirfokio^ p^loiuttW Zofer for 

safety. ThSe. hi died. " 

Their bewilderment continuing, the peoiple 
now lighted bonfires and made r^oiciiigs, ik if * 
they had any reason to be glad to have the 
King back a^in. Ibis stay was vety 
short, for the En^ish ^ords were removed 
from Whitehall, Dutch ^ards were marched 
up to it, and he was told by one of his late 
miiuRters that the Prince would enter 
London nox.t day and he had better ^ to 
Ham. He said, Ham was a cold damp 
place, and he would rather go to Eoches- 
ter. He thought himself very cunning in 
this, as he meant to escape from Hochester 
to France. The Prince of Orange and his 
friends knew that, perfectly wellpiand desim^ 
nothing more. So, he went to Gravesend, in 
his royal barge, attended by certain lords, and 
watched by ]>utch troops, and pitted by the 
generous people, who were far more forgiving 
than he had ever been, when they saw him in 
his humiliation. On tlie night of the twenty- 
third of December, not even then undoistand- 
iiig that everybody wanted to get rid of him, 
he went out, absurdly, through his Itochestev 
gai^den, down to the Sledway, and got away 
to France where he rejoined the Queen. 

There had bfeu a council in his absence, of 
the lords, and the authoiities of I^udon. 
When the Prince came, on the day after the 
King's departure, he summoned the liords to 
meal him, and soon afterwards, all those who 
had served in any of the Parliaments of King 
riiaHes the Secon<L It was finally resolved 
by these authorities that the throne was 
vacant by the conduct of King James the 
Second, that it was inconsistent witli the 
safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom 
to be governed by a Popish prince, that the 
Prince ajjd Princess of Orange should be 
King and Queen during their Jives and the 
life of the survivor of them, and that their 
children should succeed them if they had any. 
That if they had none, the Princess Anne 
and her children should succeed ; and if she 
had none, the heirs ot the I'nnce of Orange. 

On the thirteenth of Januaiy, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty nine, the Prince and 
Princess, sitting on a throne iu Whitehall, 
bound themselves to these conditions. The 
Protestant religion was estabhsbed m Eng- 
land, and England’s great and glorious JEtevo- 
lution was complete. 
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FAIRY^I^AND IN ’EIFTY-FOUll. 

0, Brotiibrsi Grimm *, 0, Madame D’Anois, 
O, Sultana Seheheimade and Frincess Co- 
dftdad, wLy did you die '( O, Merlin, Albertus 
Magnii®, Friar Baeon, Nostradamus, Doctor 
Dee, why did I implicitly believe in your 
magic ; and then have my confidence utterly 
abused by Davy, Brewster, Liebig, Faraday, 
Lord Brougham and Dr. Bachliollncr of 
the Polytechnic Institution? What have I 
done that all tlie gold and jewels and llowcrs 
of Fairyland shouM have been ground in a 
base mechanical mill and kneaded by you — 
I'uthless unimaginative philosophers — into 
Household Bread of Useful Knowleilge ad- 
ministered to me in tough slices at leetlires 
and forced down my tliruat by convincing 
experiments ? Are the Good People, t5ie 
Browmies, the Leprechauns, the Baushees, 
the Witchwolves, AVldte Ladies, Witches, 
Vixies, Wilis, Giants, Ogres, god- 

mothers, Good Women in the W ood, (ienii, 
Ghoules, Afrites, Peris, Elves, to give uj) 
the ghost ; and iiin 1 to be deprived of all the 
delicious imaginings of my cliildiiood and 
have nothing in tlieir stead ? 

“By no means,” answers a burly I) jin in 
ft white hat and a frock coat with a huge lily 
in tlie biitLou-hole, “ Come with inland 1 will 
conjure for you, by the aid of mf*cr>stal (a 
million times bigger and clearer than the 
crystal of Baphael the astrologer), a faiiy 
palace*- with fairy terraces, and fairy gardens, 
and fairy fountains, comjiared to which the 
lialhco of Sardanapalus was a hovel, and the 
gartlens of the llesperidcs a howling waste. 
You shall sec, through my crystal, so far into 
T-ho past, that the retrospection shall not end 
until the world before the flood is revealed 
to you, w^th the fat, slimy, scaly monsi-ers 
which then had life upon it. You shall be 
made as well acquainted with an Egyptian 
tomb as you are with St. Cleiiieut’s church- 
yard, ami shall wander into the cella of a 
Nubian temple as familiarly as you would 
«nter your own parish church. You shall 
sit awe-struck on the steps of an Assyrian 
palace ; you shall draw hard breath in a 
Grecian temple ; you shall slake your thirst 
at the fountain iu a Byzantine court ; you 
sliall tread on the prayer-carpet ifi a Moorish j 
mosque i jou shall wag your beard iu the! 


hall of a Mediseval castle; and you 
be hospitably entertained in a Pompeiam 
bouse. You shall see, in their habits & 
they were, tlie heroes and sages of all time, 
aui.^ the Art of all time and the skill of all 
nations. You shall be transported in oncp 
minute from this, your native cold and wet, to 
the warm and s])h:;y airs bf the tropics ; and, 
in one step, you shall exchange your own 
hedge thorn and stunted herbage for the 
gigantic nalms and rich grasses of the Bast. 
You shah range over the earth’s surface 
and cull the choicest trees aud fruits and ' 
flowers ; you shall behold the lion in -Ida > 
native lair and the tiger iu his jungle. Ouly 
look through my crystiil long enough ; au(h 
bcgiuniiig as ignorant as a Hottentot, you 
shall end wiser a liundi'ed fold than Solon* 
Enter ! ** 

The magician is right ; but as Beauty’s 
chamber was guarded by griffins, and all 
emdiaiited castles are defended by dragons, so 
is Fairyland guarded by gnomes ; blue, and 
uncoirqiromising. One occupies a little crypt- 
on either side of the door by which visitom 
aiit admitted to Fairyland in CrysUil. To 
judge from the costumes of these gnomes you 
! would take them to be plain constables of the 
! Metropolitan Police; but, •myl, word for it, 

I they have all the gnomiciil etceteras beneath 
; their uniform and oilskin. The enti-ance to 
i Fairyland is not effected by rubbing a lamp, 
j or clapping the bands three times, or by ^ 
j exclaiming “Open Sesame;” but, ji« a con* - 
! Cession to the ncTn-magical tendencies of some 
I of tlie visitors, a commutation is accepted inf 
I the shape of live shillings current mone^ of 
I the realm. These may be pidd in the very 
I palpable and business-like shape of two half 
! crowns ; but you may be siu-e they*no sooner 
I enter the exchequer of Faii’yland than they 
I chaise into dry leaves. In a like spirit of con- 
cession to mundane prejudices, you undei'gc^ 
a ceremony, aiJpareiitJy that of signing your 
name in a book ; but which is doubtless the 
preliminary for having your horoscope cast. 

So also you aVe presented with a docu®ht 
ostensibly resembling a passtcheck, but^ 
which is a talisman of the Abi^cadahraie 
description ; for, the moment you receive it, 
you find yourself framed and glazed iu tho 
very midal© of the great magic crystal. 

» Don’t look about you-r<i<^^t stjek to 
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Pursue its geometrical windings up, aud up 
and uj), till you can mount no fui-iher. Then 
approach the railing of the topmost, endmost 
1 gHlIery. Grasp the balustrade firmly ; sup- 
I jireas whatever sudden impulse may come 
j over you to turn giddy, to faint a\^'ay, or to 
throw yourself heaiillong from the gallery. 
Set your lips firm, and look straight ahead — 
along the glorious length and breadth of the 
nave of the Crystal Palace. Messrs. A laddin, 
Vathek, and Company, built very magnificent 
palaces iu their time ; but t/ns one is iin- 
mpasurably beyond thorn. Castles of stool, 
brass, cedar, adamant, amber, aud clndcedony, 
hide your diminished heads ! Grand Cairo, 
Stamboul, Bjigdad, Isjiahan, Tyro, Sit^ni, 
Bhodes, Nineveh, you possessed — all of you 
—some very inagnificcnt stnicturos ; your 
architectural glorieft will last as long as 
human knowletlge, ye^ t/nn thought never 
struck you. You never could combine Jiiagni- 
ficenoe, strength, lightness, space, perspective, 
colour, out of glass and iron, deal boards and 
zinc Your fairies M^ere clumsy ai’chi- 

tects compared with the groat magician of 
. the lily. “ Not a frieze, nor a pediment, nor a 
portico,” sighs Vitruvius. “ Not a single 
Corinthian pilaster or a Doric entablature,” 
grumbles Palladio. “AVliore are the I’arian 
marbles, the mahogany, the carving, the gild- 
ing, and the onricheil mouldings roars 
Orlajido Gibbins. ‘‘ It ’s very nice and veiw 
pretty, but it’s only a iierpetual repetition of 
a column, a girder, a truss, a gallery, a win- 
dow, and a ridge-aiul-furrow roof.” “ Of 
course,** answers Cosmos Murcliisou, could 
it be otlierwise '? Isn’t it a crystal ? and isn*t 
a crystal an agglomeration of identical forms. 
Split a crystal, and will not the fractures be 
precisely of t 4 Tt* .«?ame sha])e as the parent 
piece ? ” It is this vcxt Fairy-like repetition, 
ibis g(»ometric.'d painting, if I may call it .so, 
that constitutes, in my mind, the chiefest 
beauty of Crystal Fairy-land. The repetition 
of girder ainf gallery and column ; thcninlti- 
farious intersections of shaft tiiul gii'der, qua- 
‘drjuigle following (jnadraiigle, nave and aisles, 
trau-<ept and wings, courts and galleries 
iiitcil.icing, intercepting, in such .admirably 
iiTogularity — in such rigid yet fan- 
ciful iieispecbive ; all, when taken singly, 
patterns sublimity ; all, when combined 
into :i whole, a grand spectacle of arttstic 
, >ijpoutrivance, whicli\luis left the mark of the 
• inodern nia»/ician's wand. 

Gaze yet your fill up and down this glo- 
rious nave. <Jan you have any doubt of this 
l>en^ Fair3daftd ? Look a.t thdt huge female 
%hdad ill thi far, j’ar distance. That only 
marks the«centre of the nave. Gaze at the 
working fairies below, tinkling and hammer- 
ing, and the Palace gn*(»wiijg, it wopld seem, 
visibly beneath their fingci-a. I’licy seem few 
and far betweei^ these working fairies, yet 


there ai’e^ four thousand of them employed 
about Fairyland^ You coi;a^ on them U-Ut 
awarea — a nail is being driven here, a met 
fastened^ a sash fitt€^ there ; bqt from 
the gallery the nave looks a vast $olitude.f, 
It being a fairy palace, the visitors and 
the workmen are swallowed up in it$ im- 
mensity. ^ 

Very wonderful is the nfirctiire of familiar 
tilings with those that in their grandeur aj> . 
proach the sublime. The hall of the Fairy, 
Palace is strangely strewn with tools, and 
fragments of jfianking and old ropes. *We 
look above, and the eye wanders through 
maze after maze of bright but liarmonious 
colours. We look below, and the eye falls on 
brick pits (like neat family graves), being 
built for stove.?, or for the reservoirs of foun- 
tains ; on 3^awning cavenis, disclosing neat 
arrays of anything but siqiernatiiral gas and 
water pipes ; on mounds of bricks (some thou- 
sands in each doubtless), which look fiom the 
lofty «gallery no bigger tlian dnst-heiips ; aixl, 
stranger than all, in tlie midst of all this 
finished and unfinished bcaut\", the ilnsky 
fairies sprinkle themselves about in tlieir 
fustian and corduroy. 

De.sceud. D^wn, and down, and down, avc 
follow the wimlings of the corkscrew stair- 
case : iron, as what is not that is to be strong . 
in ' inis wonderful place ? We are on the 
ground floor. Glancing above, straiLditway 
■u'e* see a giddy acatlblding and a forest of 
poles, and columns, and girders, the skeleton 
of another wing of the Fairy Palacv* yol un- 
glazed and incomplete. And without loo, 
ilu’ougli the transparent walls we soi' tower- 
ing high, a gigantic elaboration of* our ac- 
quaintance the corkscrew staircase, winding 
up and up. and hugging, like a serpent, a 
lofty campanile. Tills is to be the enchanted 
tower of the Fairy Palace, which is to give 
water jiowfr to those graisl fountains wliich 
are to laimli the vaunted rjirnules etmj' of 
Versailles VO scorn, and cause the statue of 
the ffroud 'nioimnjue to hide his diminislicd 
wig. Passing yet along, elbowed by shcils, 
plankings, travelling jiaint-pots, locomotive 
steam engines, ])oles and ladders, we see 
too. amdlier scalfulding, and j)assing it t^^e 
shudder, and think of the scafl'olding that ‘ 
fell tlie otlier day ; when all the wis(h>iu of i 
the magician, ancfall the subtlety of tlie con- i 
tractors could avail nothing against the stern 
will of the demon Gravity. ; 

We pass a fustian fairy who is delibe- > 
raiely cutting breatl an«i cheese with a very | 
unfairy-like knife, aud we are in Egypt. 
In Egy]>t. Here is Bameses, and here are , 
all Ills ily nasties. Here is the god Anubis, 1 
Hero Isis, cat, dog, crocodile, and cow divi- 1 
nities ; hieroglyphics, sarcophagi, strange I 
doorways with winged summils, beclliug 
massive columns with palin tree capibils. 
Wliere are the priests of Isis, to feed the 
sacred cmcbtbles upon cakes of flour and 
liouev ? Where is old Herodotus, to sit upon 


the plifttk of ihis huge statue and us 
diverting Iws ? Where is Bliaraoh’s butler, 
aod where Pharaoh’s baker? Yonder is 
the frowning, gigantic, towering,' enigma- 
tical head of the sphinx. Where is the 
d«fser1^ and where arc the pyramids, and 
thS" Hebrew brickmakers, and the straw, 
without which tl^ey cnuld not make the 
bncks ? Yonder are tlie legs of Memnon ; 
where is his temple, where the plain of 
Thebes, where Memphis, where the laliy- 
rinth of Mceris, and the mysteries ? 

Bub your eyes. Dear me! dear me! This 
is not figypt ;“but merely a court of the Fairy 
Palace, represonting the f)rogresa of Egyptian 
art. T1 k‘ si)liinx is only jdastev of Paris, and 
two Italian inodellers in dusty moustaches 
and blouses, flaked witli white like the frost 
of a twelfth cake, arc giving the finishing 
touch to the legs of Memnon. S.> from Egypt 
into Nineveh, from Nineveh into Greece, 
from (Tr(ee(' into Borne, from Borne to the 
Kenaissnnee, from the Beiiaissaiice to* the 
Louis Quatorzo. We \va.iidi‘r from court to 
coiirt, e;i.cli firmly stamping in our mind’s 
oye the use and progress, ami cnlmiiia Ion 
and tlecadtiuce of every school, losing our- 
selves in the mazes of antiqiuty, and finding 
ourselves in the Crystal Palace .again. Lo.st 
every nowand then in ■wonders of art and 
archil octure, from Ihe wdnged lions of Nin- 
evcli to Bauch’s great stntuc of Jlavari^ ; 
from the ti’inmplis of S(‘Sostris to J*ra<Ucr's 
eoiossal Vietorya sculptured for the tomb of 
Napoleon; from the J)iscobolns, the Oying 
Clatliator, the Medicean Venus, to Maro- 
chetti's staluc of W.ashingtoii. 

Somebody tcdls me, that in ’liftv-fnur, these 
splendid courts of art will exhibit tin? fim'st 
colloctioTi of models of sculpture in the w'orld. 
Every museum in Euroj^e has been ran.sjicked, 
and the cream of each has been brought to 
Fairyland to teach the English people to 
understand, to ap]u’cciate, to love T say, 
to teach them. Tliey are teachafdc, docile, 
e.ager even to learn ; but they have not been 
taught as yet. 'J’liey shall leave the penny plain 
ami twopence coloured style, .and the smooth 
album landscapes and poouali exteriors, .and 
smirking heads ; the liighly finished en- 
gravings of stags ripping up one another’s 
entrails with their htn-ns, the colossal statues 
of kings without stirrups, and kings •with 
pigtails, and dukes uj)oii tlio tops of floors, 
and admii'als on the tops of m.'ists. Here, in 
the Fairy Palace of our modern imxgici.m, 
Joseplius Liliensis, will be spread before 
them a bampict culled from the choicest 
treasures of the Louvre, the Vatican, the 
Museo Borbonico, the Pitti Palace, .and the 
<311yptothcca, .and as they run they -will read 
—aye, and read to a glorious purpose. 

A curious population may be noted in this 
depaiiment of Fai inland. Hirsute men with 
faces full of stem determimation arc busily 
putting together, and finishing, and fnrbish- 
lug up great st.alues, and busts, and grouos 


of animals. Giacomo Perugio, from Bologna, 
percb^inct, is skilfully adjnstiiig, in nn ana- : 
tomical manner the arm of tho- Farnese ; 
Hercules ; while B.'irtolomeo Guari is peace- 
fully healing ])laHler of Paris in a liomely i 
iron saucepan wdiorewdth to fasten on the 
head of the Eryciniaii boar. Huge, baker- 
like sacks, containing the flour of art-^^ 
the snowy gypsum of ■which these goodly; ■ 
sculpture loaves are moulded — are strewn: 
about, with their plain canvas and ruddledk:^ 
sides in curious ]Wopiuquity to the most ex- - 
[ quisite creations of Pliidias and Praxiteles^ 

I to the m 5 "sterionB aspirations of the namelesft 
but deathless sculptors of linbylon and Egypt, t 
J)iaua ihe huntress, and' Anti now, .and thpi 
Gladiator, and the Fawn dancing, and the 
Fawn laughing. Grecian and Bom.an Fairylaud 
liolj.s them all. They are all here, breathing 
tli.at iniinortal life of beauty and poetry Avhich 
laughs at the scythe of Time, .and the fury 
of barbarism, and the neglect of ignorance ; 
which has survived— sand will, through all 
ages, even though it be only in a shattered 
torso or ji^maiuietl limb — the fanaticism of the 
iconocljLst, the anticpuirian sacrilege of "the 
CJirislian, the shells and gunpowder of the 
hai'barous Turk. These Fine Art Courts of’ 
the Fairy Palace not onl}^ carry the mind 
back thou8,ands of years — to the Forum and 
the Acropolis, to Semiramis and Sennacherib, 
to Alei blades and Augustus ; but, by the 
mere ])otency of their beauty and rotineiuont 
of embodied thought, purifies and enlightens, 
elevate.^ and ennobles our inttdlects and 
our heai’ts. These i)la«tt‘r casts are monu- 
ments of pure, Jionest, soulful art. Their pro- 
tot^qies were chiselled, doubtless, by pagans 
I and pantheists ; but of a surely, even though 
! unknown to them, a breiith from hejiveii must 
I liavc touched the strings of these men’s souls ; 

I the Iu.x, the light, the fire of genius, must 
i have be,eu in them, with •tlrti')*a — in their 
I ))lastic fingers, witli their fervent hearts when 
j they moulded th(‘so forms and faces — immor- 
I tal, uiifappro.achiable, save by the human 
fr.amcs whose most exquisite conditions tliey 
delineate. 

Fahy-land behind tlic scones ! The won- 
ders of the Forum .and the Acropolis stand- • 

I ing on wooden plinths (afterwards to bn 
I lilastcrified) labelled “Fragile, with care, 
this side np.” (ireeoe ainl Athens have coxno 
to Sydenham by r.ailw.ay. The* Emperor >' 
Trajap, lias travelled by a vile, mechani- 
eal luggage train cm the South-Eastern 
llailw.ay. The Medicean Venus has been# ; 
ill the care of Messrs. Chaplin and Home, j 
and the Laocoon has been delivered by Messrs, j 
rickford as if he had been a grjiijd piano- l 
forte or an efigine boiler. Brimght to<55ie j 
very portals of Fairyland by a Imrly carter, 
with a brass-clasped blotting-pjiper-inter- 
JeaA'ed .account book, in which he has re- ; 
quested Uie authorities of Fairyland to j 
register the receipt of the package. j 

Fairyland begins to assume a pantomimia j 
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fepeataiioe — so many and ho sudden are 
ttie transitions. Delighted with Gr^ce' and 
3{dme, our minds saturated with classical 
associations, we saunter aloTig, looking back 
with something quite like r^i et and gentle 
love on the days of the Ura^m ad Par- 
mnsum, and trochees, and dactyls, and 
Bpwdees, The mystic numbers of tlie As in 
fyreesenti float thougli^our ineiiiory like strains 
of bygone music ; we sigh to toil ouce more 
tlVer the arches of the Pons asinorum^ when, 
presto, we are in the midst of steam engines, 
not water pipes, faii ies in fustian, and bricks 
and tiles. 

Tiles, certainly ; but somebody points out 
to^ue that we have not quite done witli the 
classics yet. These tiles, as somebody com- 
mends to our attention, are of a peculiar 
shape and make. 'J’liey were fashioned vA*y 
probably by a simple Teddy the Tiler, or 
some other industrtial equally innocent of 
the classics, for a special and very classical 
purpose. For that — no less — of tiling the 


loveliness With the sudden hbrtors of 
swallowed city, t Now ' is the time tb; Wi- 
member the skeleton clutohmg the bSi^' of 
gold, ther dead soldier in bis fetters, the brdhst 
of the dancing girl pressed aghiust the ashet^ 
the mark of the wine-cup on^ the marblh^ 
counter. Now is the time to see the ftoblteh 
lava welling and creeping up the ■ gorgeous 
walls; to picture Vesuvius vomiting forth 
lire and stones; the flartiing river of lava 
rushing down the sides of the mountain : the 
show-er of red hot ashes, the plague of stones, 
the pestilence of burning sparks, the swallow- 
ing up alive of rompeii, men, women, children,, 
hoiiHes, city and all. 

We lose ourselves for a while in a maze of 
corridors of unpretending deal boards, con- 
taining innumerable pigeon-holes ;^oflices: 
devoted to oihcials Rnjjenn ten ding diflbrent 
departments of Fairyinnd. Tiiese are the 
spidei-s watching over the intricacies of the 
great^weh ; and here they sit in their par- 
lours : bnt they do not follow the example 


Louse of a Roman gentleman in the Roman I of the spider in the popular ballad, by asking 
city of Pompeii. ithc flies or visitors to walk in — “Private” 

Into which, through as unadulterated .an j being the rule over the doors, and admittance 
English hoarding door as ever had “ no ad- the exception. 

mittance except on business ” inscribed upon 'Phe vicinity of Fairyland is not without 
it, we speedily intrude into the chamber of a that extremely mundane attribute, mud. 1 
Roman maiden, the saloon of a I'ompeian bocaLve Kensi)>le of this fact when approach- 
family, or the study (ff an old world student.] big its precinct; I am confirmed in riiy 
Tlie walls are alive with forms and colours of I opudou by most woful experience w'heu 


enchanting brightness. C’upids, peeping 
archly out of bowers ; mimic bird-cages, 
with birds pecking at the Tvires, strung fj'oui 
the roof with tlircads of paint ; nrlining 
iauns ; 8atyr.s, twinkling fun out of their 
’roguish eyes, .and bacchantes dancing on slack 
ropes of wrcatlied flowers;, ]M 3 ’.stic signs, am! 
liUidscapes, and pilasters that seem to start 
into the room, and make you careful not to 
run against tl^r p*ue perspective. 'J'hen, in 
the open court, beside the family fountain 
(sweet .substitute for the Englishman’s fire- 
side) how eloquent, how classical, how 
poetical, how sentimental one might be in 
this Roman house ! Now is the time to think 
about the atrium, the scdilia,. the cothurnus, 
^.tbe toga virilis, aiujdiorfo, the Slreel, of Tombs 
and the house of the I'ragic Poet. Yet 
now is also the time to content ourselves 
with contemplating the fairy a.spect of this 
Roman house ; the open courtyjird with 
no blue Italian sky abf)ve, but the glass 
ridges and furrows ami iron girder^ of 
Josephus Lilie^jais ; the narrow little bed- 
chambers all around, which the fairy artists 
(mostly foreigners) are decorating ■with 
fanciful arabesjjues ; the gilded columns, the 
bri^^ mural, ]>fiintings — triiuuphs of fafry- 
polychromy— aufl, sujjerinteiiding all, an in- 
^“telligent foreigner smoking a cigar ami 
attired in if cut-away ci^at and a wide-awake 
,hat. Why doesn’t he we.ar the toga virilis ? 
^.^yiiy isn’t his name Quintus^ Curtius 
Slax? 


J leave the halls of the Fairy Pfilace 
to traverse the park and gardens of Fairy- 
land, ,8onjebody, as we descend ranges of 
noble terraces, shows me where the magnifi- 
cent fountains that are to 8 ur 2 )!isH Vers;iille» 
are to l>c ; Vi herc the waterfall laid down 
to a scale of one-eighth the dimensions of 
Niaga)*a ; where the al fresco statues ; where 
the famous lake now being excavated, in 
whose waters — by means of this same cas^ 
cade — tidal cfrects are to be produced ; whei'o 
a belt of h;„tanical plants is to encircle the 
entire space. While admiring the vastness 
of the gardens, the vivid beauty of the velvety 
sward, the taste with which every jjath and 
plot, eveiy alley and avenue liave been laid 
out; while gloating over the l)lue distance 
of the moat beautiful lamlscape near London, 
I cannot help wishing that the weather had 
not been quite so moist lately ; that the fairy 
soil 'v^’as not quite so stiff* in some parts and 
so slof>i)y in others : and finally that I had 
not forgotten to biing American overshoes 
or a pair of mudlark’s boots with me to 
Faiiyland. 

But what are these trifling thorns to the 
rose, when w’o .Mpproacli the temiimis of our 
walk ; which is through a wood, and acrosa 
several ]ilanks over galleys, and through many 
morasses, quagmii'^es, cart-ruts and ditches? 
We are bound for, and at last arrive at a long 
low shed, wdiere there is a furnace, several ton® 
of modelling clay, several modellers, a book 
for us to sign our autographs in, an astute 


'^'^Now too is the time to contrast all this 1 Triton in hessian boots and low-crowned 
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yf coucfc-ali ell), several rats, 9fxd 
_ Ujjr therworlc} before th^ flopd. 

;:uTba v^o^ld^before tlie flood. Yes. Ages, 
betoiTft Noalre ark was or 

Xaii^ebedy or thought of. lu tliis shed the 
kuowu as Waterhouse Hawkins has 
^ 0 Ui 9 {Mred with the King of Animals, Pro- 
fj^spr .Owen, tq bring back those aiktc- 
*(iUuvian days when there were giants in the 
Xax^di Pre- Adamite, perha-ps ; pre-Noahite, 
oertaiifly. , Modelled acoording to some subtle 
theory, admirably carried out into jiractice; 
the marvels of what wo may call ficientilic art 
—plasticity applied to cinnparative anatomy 
—are the great monsters and reptiles of 
the fossil world. The icjhthyosaurus, the 
plesiosaurus, the megatherium, tlie mastodon, 
igua-arnetou ; gigantic creatures of lizard, 
toadlike, froglike, bccisthke form grin at 
you, crawl at you, wind their hiMeous tails 
round you. Here is a monster within 
whose monetrous feet the Triton, Water- 
house, intends to give a dinner to tfl-eiity- 
iwo ]>erson.s ; and a bearded as.sistaiit, 
^•oolly squatted botweeu the moiistei's fore- 
legs, is as coolly giving him a coat of t ialcs 
with his modelling tool. All these antedilu- 
ynm monsters, wiucli will liflally be executed 
ill a ooinpo.siti<.>u as bartl as stone, will bo 


it Fairyland? In caJlinfi its acepmplished 
inventor a mupchtn? Hi deci^nng that 
magic and magicians are not ^ivhen such 

stim-tures exist as tke Crystal P^ce, and 
such men are among us as the j^’in, t^^jphua 
Lilieusis, otherwise Sir Joseph Paxton 1 


THE CKAHLE AND THE GEA'W^'^ 

0. V 

At the beginning of the Winter of 1830 ' I 
\va8 working quietly in Sydney, by no means 
dissatisfied with my position, when a vaguo 
rumour reached the city that gold had been 
foiiiid in the Bathurst district of the colony. 
Ah one result of the excitement that suc- 
ceeded, it only concerns me now to state thait 
the following advertisement which appeared 
ill the Sydney Morning Hirald emanated 
j fi^m the writer of these ])ages 

GOIJ) j)J(5GINGS. Waiuoil by s party 
A who is ay>out to proceed w) tlie iniiiesi, a gentleman, 
wlllhnr to join liim in ami to share the expenses of the 
mlveiitiire. Addreas, W., T— Street, SVooIoomqolOO, 


Havinc^wi-itten the above advertisement I, on 
the same day, resigned my situation. 

lu the course of tlie next morning, there 
came tliree rejiUcs. The first was jEboin A 
, , -^1.1 ... emigrant, or wliat in Sydney parlanbe 

placed on the shores ot tvyo artiiicial ^laiuts • known commonly as a “new chum,** He 
in the lake ; one exhibitiiig the secondary, i would know too little of colonial 

the other the tertiary epochs oj the wgrld. lifV. The secon.l was from a geutlemiui who. 
ihere, among roods and slime, the great tish as I more than suspected, knew too much to 
liZhrds crawl, and higher up the great Irish | bo either an agi eeable associate or an eligible 

partiKM*. The third came in the form of a 
very short note, requesting au interview at a 
certain time autl place, on the subject of my 
advertisement. I liked the look of it, and at 


elk rejioses. All of wliich is ex[)huued to us 
ill a little studio, where sepia sketclie.s* of elks 
aud mastodon, mid mcgal.lieiia mingle witli 
“chiy sketch models and casts of sknlls and 
leinurs of fossil mninmalia and reptiles. 

In ’fifty-four — when tiie nave n.ml ai.sles, 
transepts and coiuls, gardens am I ,parteri*os, 
of tliis gigantic J’.ilaee are all swept ard gar- 
nished, the floor laid, the eumbrous luaterials 
of industry renioveil, the inte^r tinted to 
the Jitirmuuious hues jiroposod^ the C’olour 
King. Owen Jones ; wlieii the temjieratures 
ot hall the climates of the globe are imitated ; 
wlirn specimens of the vegetation of half 
the world ,are brought to fiouri-Ji, here, within 
seven miles of London ; when the loveliest 
flowei's ot the world bJoojii in this great 
ovystal ; when the great fouiitains semi up 
their silver spray; when almost every- 
thing that is beautiful iu Nature, in Art, 
in luiiustry has licre its tyiie, its repre- 
sentative, its imitation ; -wben its lialls iii*e 
thronged by thousands of every class and 
^hade of class— -when it shall be recognised 
as a palace and a ]deasuro ground for those 
whose lot it is to labour, as well as for those 
Wbo sit iu ivory chairs and j-idc in golden 
coaches : when the Crystal Pahice at iS> den- 
ham, and its railways, its electric telegraphs, 
itS; banqueting halls for every grade of mortals 
Irom* the lavisli noble to tlyj ecouoniical 
artisan, ajL*e completed, do you think I shall 
have, been guilty of exaggeration iu calling 


the hour named by my correspond out, dijy 
called at a boarding house appointed as our 
meeting. So I juct with the person who be- 
came my jiartncj’. 

He was singularlv handsoiae ; very dark, 
but darkened us I thought by exposure 
chiefly, though lie must have been oiagiunUy 
dark, for he had raven hair and a completely 
black mouslaclie. His 03^0, large, black, aiicl 
restless, never.became fi.xed on anybody j that 
I grew afterward.s t(» notice, when I notio^ 
also that his manner — which was generally 
livel3\aud at all times tJiat of a gentleman— 
now ainl then fell by a sudden change from 
gaiety into a perfocc ph. of gloqm. I 6hij.ll 
call this ])artner of miue Browden. We 
agriffed without delay upon the terms of pai't- 
nersliip,aud commenced together preparations 
for a start. a 

Winter was tlion ra]ndly approaching, but * 
we were bold and were unwilling to delay. My 
partner, alil^e carelos.s^ and c^ufiilent, ^^used 
me to feel young iu his compan3^, becafflie he 
went to work with so much codl indiflerenc^ 
To me, red-hot with excitement, his cpld 
mauner was quite unintelligible, and 1 coijd 
not refaain on one occasion fi*om expressing 
my sense of his self posscssiou, upon the eve 
of a change that siu-ely was au epoch in Qur 
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‘ ' He replied veiy gioomily, that there 
nothing iu life vrorth making faes 
tibont. 

Onr preparations were made under his 
finperiutendence with much care. Three 
months' aUowance of flour, tea, and sugar, a 
good cradle, and mining implements, cooking 
utensils, and everything necessary for the 
gipsey life we w'ere about to lead ; a calico 
tent, and finally a itrong 8])ring cart with a 
tilted cover, for the carriage of our goods 
and chattels, were provided. Then we got a 
horse that we called “ Bony ” for its leanness ; 
and engaged lastly au intuDigent lad in whom 
•I was interested, as tent keeper and cook. 
Ifo was to have liberal wages, and the dou- 
ceur of a small “ lay ” or share iu the whole 
jirodact of our labours. 

My partner, who wjis jack of all traces, 
^matiiter of all, a h(»st in himself, conducted 
everything, and gave me enormous satisfac- 
tion ; all went well and the 'evening yirevious 
to oui’ actual start at l;tst arrived, 'liic pack- 
ing of the cart, the last duty to be done 
in Sydney, Avas performed by liim in the 
courtyard of his house by candlelight, with 
so much skill and expedition, that I fancied 
for a moment his tra<lc was discovered, and 
‘ j that he must have been a carriei' or a packer 
/ jdl his life, but that idea was dispelled when 
J I observed the equally professional style iu 
wliich he proceeded to feed and groom down 
Bony. 

It was a'rnoonlight night, clear, sharp, and 
bracing. After drinking a glass of grog to the 
success of our enterprise, I walked bri.skly 
across the racecourse to my lodgings at Woo- 
loomooloo Bay. We had agre-ed to meet and 
start at sunrise the next morning. J feJtha])j)y. 
The moonlit air, and the scene gave exalta- 
tion to my feelings. Ilie moon was shining 
brightly on the bay, transforming it into a 
perfect lake silver, while the dark rocks 
and the trees upon the shore stood out in 
bold relief, black, crisp, and defined against 
the background of a blue sky crowded uritli 
stiu-s. The change, the uncertainty, the 
novelty of the adventure before me, the 
present scene iniiigled with lueiuories of 
' England, all helped to throw me for the 
night into a state of feverish excitement. 

Before tlie dawn I started from my bed, 
and began for the time to dun my digger’s 
cohtume, which consisted of a particularly 
bright .scarlet sliirt, secured at the Wiiist by 
a br(jad belt, a Californian felt, hat, strong 
' anoleskiii trowrors, with leather leggings up 
’’ to the thighs and boots more duralde tlian 
elegant. Tiierc belonged to my personal equip- 
ment also a pair of good stout blankets, an 
opousum rug, two or three blue shirts, a 
ci;cbange of outer raiment and a stout pilot 
coat. c 

1 found my partner not only equipped him- 
self, but finishing the loading of tj^e cart to 
which he had already lun iiessed Bony. He 
' was dressed in much the same style as myself, 


excepting that instead of ihe belt. whMh ' 
secured my shirt, he wore round liia vtaisteia ; 
very long and handsome oriiasoii'silkriash, 
with th^ fringed ends hanging down on suoh ' 
side of his person. It contained a largaraUd ' 
formidable knife. 1 coilld not heLp‘feeliBg;uJt 
the first glance that iu my personal appear* 
ance, which before 1 had s^n him 1 flattered . 
myself was rather telling, I was all 
immeasurably behind Browdeu, whose pic- 
turesque costume salt upon him as thoiq^h. he 
had been accustomed to it all his life, while 
mine, as 1 felt i>aiufully conscious (at ,any 
rate until the gloss was taken out of it) made 
me look fitter for a fancy dress ball than a 
piece of earnest business. Browden received 
me oLcerfully ; we liad a meny break fast and 
set oil* my partner driving, 1 and the boy | 
bringing up the rear. ! 

Tliere is nothing between Sydney and | 
Penrith — a little town thirty-five miles dis- ’|| 
tant, situated nt llie foot of the Blue Moan* 'i 
tains — worth dwelling upon liere. The road |! 
is a continual succession of gentle ups and ji 
downs with fences and trees at the sides, and |i 
in most places cultivated laud and grazing > 
paddocks, ; ! 

Wehadpleiiijy of company upon the road. j. 
Au occasional omnibus bound for Sydney ll 
dashed past, and the jiassengei s indulged in ;; 
jokes at our expense, lor the “ diggings were 1 ! 
iu^ihose days only half believed m. There ,, 
were many besides ourselves, however, bound 
for tlie same bourne, Iva-velling in groups of j 
three or four, and often singly, .stick iu hand, I 
along, each man canying his “swag” across !; 
his .MhouUiers, M 

The travellers on that part of their route ,i 
seemed to be taking their work easily. The j| 
verandahs of every ])Ublic-hou8e we passed |l 
(and there w^eie plenty (>f tliem) contained li 
groups of blue-.shirted pilgrims, with a few 
reds ; a red shirt was at that time the mark 
of the. gentleman digger.” These all frater- 
nised with^us and we with them right merrily. 
There was another set of pilgrim.s moving in 
tlio opposite direction, not by any means so 
cheerful. AVeary and foot-sore, dirty and 
depressed, we now and then met with “re- 
turning diggers,” plodiling back to Sydney | 
with their golden visions scattonul. Hope 
made great fun of disa{»pointment on the 
road. ** Have you sold your cimllo, Jack 1 ” 
was for a long time the standing question, 
addressed by those going up to others coming 
down. The answer often was a mocking 
laugh, or else a discharge of the most horrible 
predictions as to the result of tiie inquirer’s 
own adventure, l^or the most jKirt, however, 
these returns w'ere persons who had neither 
the manner nor the means of prospering. 
Many had not even readied the mines at all; 
but Inul lost heart half-way upon the joui-ney. 
Some liad started without money, tools, or 
provisions ; and a few, we whi.sperod to each 
other, were not quite so poor as they would 
have us to suppose ; but curried on their 
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.:pear8ons>secret^ the 8ati«fiictory results of a 
; fesr^davsVeflicieut labour. | 

H Plotiding along a lew yards in tlie rear of 
loar oart, while the boy drove, Broaden and i 
; X^oott versed cheerfully on various topics, but 
'^ehisfly of course on the (to us) engrosaiug oue 
of "all—tlie newly discovered gold held, and 
OUi^ prospects in ^unectiou wiUi it. 1 found 
- ithat, in intelligence and practical experience, 
I had not overrated my companion’s power ; 
but in the courae of our talk 1 was surprised, 
and even hdgetted to hear only then for the 
first thiie that he had been in California. I 
forget exactly how the fact came out ; but I 
remember asking him point blank if it were 
not so, and being struck with the odd way in 
which he replied to so natural a question. 
His eyes wandered restlessly from me to tlie 
ground, and his words sounded more like the 
confession of a crime than the acknowledg- 
ment of a plain fact. He was not long em- 
barrassed, and soon told me with liis usual 
carelessness tliat he liad been unfortuhate in 
Calif(»rinM, had lost in the gamhling haloous 
of San Francisco all that he eai*ncd at the 
I mines ; tluTerore ho hated the ])laco^ and 

I abhorred its voiy name. In short, he never 

I wisho<l to have it again ineiflioiied. He then 
abruptly changed the subject ; but, after a 
few minutes, fell silent and seemed to retire 
! within a cloud. 

j Towards afternoon we passed through 
I Paramatta, where we only stopped to buy 

I some mutton. Four or live miles onward 
j beyond the L’aramatta toll-bar we encamped 
i ill the bush, as became us vagrants alter gold. 
"VVe niatle a, bedstead of the cart, and as 
Browden was not talkative over the mutton, 
lea and daiiijK'r, I very soon turned in and 
left him bnioding in the moonlight ov(‘r the 
groat tire. 1 awoke once in the night and found 
my partner sleeping by ray side, but scarcely 
i seenii ug to enjoy his rest. H*e tossed his 
arms and muriiuired iucoherenUy, while J lay 
somewhat opj)ressod with the genoral dreari- 
ness of my bush bedroom. A sound of horses’ 
hoofs coming along tlie roa<l at a short trot 
attracted my attention. A patrol of mounted 
police rode briskly past with their long dark 
cloaks waving behind them, and their steel 
sabre scabbards rattling loudly as they went. 
They had a right, I suppose, to create a dis- 
turbance in our bedroom, but they broke the 
slumbers of my partner, who woke with a 
scream. I spoke to him, and reassured by my 
voice he muttered something about night- 
mare, and turning on hie side was soon asleep 
again. I lay for some time wondering un- 
comfortably. The wild wood jierhaps helped 
to put into my head that my companion’s 
scream was .an uncanny sound,’ not to be ac- 
counted! for by any common nightmare theoi y. 
Well, never mind, I went to sleep, and the 
next morning we had breakfaet’and went on 
again towards the gold. We rested at noon 
uucler a gum tree. Towards evening we 
passed through Penrith, and crossed soon 
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afterwards a feny en tihe JpiveruNepw, j 
which acoiHnmodated five •oralx^doadad teams • 
with any number of foot-passengers. Tips | 
ferry— since the gold-digging, fexrer set in — ; 

had turned out to its owner, aa be tali)* me j 

himMlf on my way across, better than ; 

digging by long chalks.” Having crossed I 
river we were at the edge of the large. tract ' 
of open country lyiug at the base of the Blue |i 
Mountains, called Enu? Plains, an extensive 
and cultivated flat, stretching away as far as 
the eye could reach, dotted with cottages aud 
farm-houses. The lofty and rugged moun- 
tains rising abruptly out of such a plain, 
formed the best bit of scenery w’e had yet 
met with. We were anxious to camp before 
it became quite dark. There were uiipleasaut 
symptoms too of an inclination to a change in ■ 
the weather, which had so far favoured us. 

A ileuse mass of lurid-looking clouds hung 
threateningly over the crests of the moun- j! 
tains and obsciiVed the fast beams of the sun. || 
The air, which haj been during .the day jj 
almost imnaturally oppressive for the season, I 
had now become disagreeably cold ; and the 
bleak wind swept with momentarily increas- 
ing violence over the wide and unsheltered 
plain. On iirrival at our oamping-|>lace 
(almost at the foot of the mountains! we j 
found a complete little settlement of a aozen | 
teams or men’e, wdth at lea.st thirty or forty | 
persons belonging to tliein, bivouacking on | 
the ground. Some had already pitched their j 
tenhs, lighted tlioir lircs, hobbled their horses, I 
and were in the full enjoyment of their ! 
suppers. Others, more recently arrived, 
were hurrying their own day’s hibours to a 
close. VVe lost no time in imitating their 
example. It was dark by the time we had 
made ourselves snug for the night, and wrere 
boiling our pots ami cooking our suppens on 
the huge lire which buint in tlie centre of the 
encamjaufiit ; — a joint-wrock' fire established 
on the equitable jirinciple that each party 
using it should fetch hia share of fuel. It was 
a very daik and wild and wduterly night. 

'J’o windward of the iiuiuense fire — which 
now rose blazing high into the air, and now 
sent roaring and spitting myriads of sparks ? 
before the lury of the blast — were sittiiig ) at » 
reclining the assembled jiarty, .almost every I 
man glowing in the red firelight, aud the- 
whole forming a group which with its strong 
lights imd deep shadows, the surrounding ac- 
corajiaiiimeuts of tents and horses, and with 
tlfl? dark mountains rising like ghosts in the 
background, would have been extremely 
come to Salvator Hosa. We were very* 
merry, and after suppers had been all dis- 
cussed, piinuikins of spirits were produced 
and handed round, stories ’^ere toIttjT jests 
were attempted, and songs sung, perhaps^ 
little coarser than such things^ even in such 
assemblies generally are. 

! Broaden and I of course fell in with the 
humour of the party. Extended at Ms 
length on the grass, in the full blaze of the 
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Iii>5 ]jcad sup]iortt'cl by his hand, my 
mftuei* Jay V ith hot a vestige Of d«pr^«8ion 
m his maiiDpr. .lie had df*Uiik freely of the 
Kpin'ts which had circulated, and hMd proved 
hiniKcJf the best caronser of us all. He roared 
out jovial soTip, spun humourous yams, and 
siiade jokes ; he evoked thundering choruses, 
or' uproars of laughter, or of exclamation. As 
tlie evening "W^ore away;, under the influence of 
another^ tot,” the sfilrits of the party mounted 
to a wilder and more frantic pitch. Not a 
star twinkled in the cloudy sky ; the wind 
i)lew with increasing violence ; but my 
jiartnor had grown merrier than ever. 
Suddenly, however, flioro was a lull in his 
A gloomy frown settled upon his face, 
aud, he ^eUt off moody and reserved to his 
Tobsjt in our cart. 

1 had been noticing him, for he vexed nid 
puzzled me. Jjong jiVtcr I hnd gone to roost 
papule him I lay wondering, udiilc he was fast 
asleep. The wind had lulled, and the rain 
poured down on the cart-cover ; but it did 
not wake him, or appear to wake him, for 
that ho ofleii shammed sleep I wa?}. certain. 
I tried to make out wdiat had caused the 
sudden alteration in his manner, and gradually 
remembered a brisk conversation between 
two “ old hands ” of the party, who had been 
t:Vlking, not at all penitently, of the causes of 
their having been sent out.” The darkest 
crimes were talked of hj' those W'orthies cosily 
enough, and rather as so many branches of a 
good profession than as offcm-cs against God 
•and man. Theft, forgery, and buj*g)ary 
ficemed to be in their' eyes just so many 
moiles of doing businc.ss. One crime, how- 
<5ver. they reluscd to look at in a business 
Lglit ; and that was murder. 

What I says is tlii 
most rascally-looking of the twm tf» hrrve 
olfsei-ved, with an oath, “wlien yon have a 
murderer anidtig 'you, peach on him ; when 
lie is riabbed, hang hliii.” 

That Avas the last remark uttered before 
my partner left the party, of wliieh he had 
previously been the Icndei*. I fell asleep that 
night with the vague horrible thought that 
A^ery possibly T ha»l a min’d erer for bedfellow. 

* The aspect of .affairs, w^hen I looked out of 
the cart about daybreak next morning, 
certainly did not do much to remove the dis- 
•vgreeablo and uncomfortable impression with 
wlirh I ha'd gone to sleep. It was miserable 
Weal her ; the rain poured incessantly, ^ The 
wet was streaming through our canvas* "roof 
^jj^’amuitod w.'Jler-tight) and soaking us, 
xhe fires were out, ami the miserable-looking 
libras huddling together for shelter in the 
^Ce‘^tlie tfuts and drays, looked most dis- 
conSJlate. iSt^eing, however, that the other 
tvere up .nul moving, I aroused my 
partner,' an ^ in the active preparations neces- 
sary for another start, soon recovered elasticity 
bf spirits. We all contrived to gpt, sufficient 
Are to boil , our kettles, and liaving break- 
fasted ubcotoforttibly enough in the soakino' 


niin and fed our'’h<weW;> set off ^togetlnjrf nine 
teams in all) up f^apstoiie HtH, begirMiing^oUi* 
ascent of the Mue Mountains. dJ'hat wis;iSt 
first coiynparatively easy work, but as -we roic^ 
the acclivity grew steeper and the ground 
worse ; we skirted gulleya, cracked whijift, 
and blasphemed j waded knee-deep , in mud^ 
pushed carts, chocked wh/iela, and by little 
rushes of a few yards at a time made progress; 

llony exerted himself to the utmost, and 
although by this time doubtless disabused of 
any notion of ease in the work before' him, 
he still tugged and strained at his harness 
most magnanimously. His impei’ial nick* 
namesake in his celebrated passage of the 
Alps could not haA’^c evinced more energy and 
absolute determination. Evidently he was 
not a horse to jib. If we found it hard wwk 
to get lip Lapstone Hill, Ave afterwards dis^ 
covered it to be as arduous an eiiterj'nnse to 
get down Mount Victoria ; the difliculty 
bein'j, not as before, to gel the horse to lift 
the cart, but to prcA’-eut the cart from carry* 
ing .away the horse. With wheels carefully 
skidded, and with a large, rough tree drag- 
ging behiiul us, not to speak of our own. 
exertions spent in kee]>ing the cart back, we 
reacheil the bottom in safety. At the foot 
of the mountain avc found once more ciilti- 
A*ate<) country, and a short stage further took 
us through a littl(‘ nondescript collection of 
hovse.s called the town of Hartley. This 
little glimpse of civilisation and this taste of 
level roads Ave soon figain lost, and began 
ascending a new range of still more formid- 
:iblc inoiiiitains. Gur onw\'iivI journey then, 
from day to day, <lragged its slow Jengtli 
along, five or six miles being sometimes a full 
buy’s journey. ( ’arcaaas oi* horses ainl bul- 
I remembered tlie j lorks, in .all stn-jes of decomy»osition. lay by 
ji._ X. 1 ' the Av;iysides ; miserable weather had set in, 

.and ] I ad it not been for Erowden's energy, I 
frankly owii that 1 should certainly myself 
have jibbecj.before reaching this stage, taking 
the friemllv'" advice to ‘\go back!” bo fre- 
quently iiiid earnestly pressed upon us by 
crowds of backward-ljonnd adventurers. 

The ascent of Mount L.aml)io. the highest 
range we had to pass, av:»s the w'orat tug of 
all and the most d.angerous adventure. Never 
mind it. On avc w'ent. Solitary Creek, the 
Green Hwanip, and at Last the green plains 
in Avhich the toAvn of Eathurst stands, were 
duly passed ; and after sixteen diiys of this 
sort of Avork, wdth a brf)ken shaft, wHh Bony 
lame and .almost d<'ad-beat, and ourselves in 
not much better condition, we at last re.iched 
within five or six miles of our journey’s end. 
But no fatigue could subdue the pride and* 
elation with which, one eveniii.g a little before 
dusk, wc caught, from tlie top of a high hill 
(our Last descent), a view of the Turon HLver 
winding beneath ns. The sun — its only ap- 
pearance foi* many clays — had shone out fix>ni 
the clouds just before sinking, and thre^ 
.suddenly n "golden hue over the scene, that 
suited, well our notion of the soil we bad been 




Along the bimks of the riv)3r touts 
of an ,i»hapes and sizes, of which had 
gay m(tteni)g in the breeze, formed lines | 
that appeared to us quite martial. Tl^e white ^ 
$molB» wreathing upwards from the hundreds 
of dres before the tents marked the mean- 
dering course of the river as far as the eye 
o6uhl reach, with^a pale bluish shade, that 
contrasted finely with the dark tint of the 
trees. 

> Down-hill, and forward for a mile or two, 
and we were fairly on tlie Turon. Too tired 
to notice much, we picked out a convenient 
spot for the erection of onr tent, near to 
Commissioners’ JJill; and, after an hour or 
so of work in fixing it, were glad to rest 
under its shade and go to sleep. 

The next day we became Tiironiies ; .and T 
diall now describe generally the character of 
a 4*ny spent among the Turon diggings. Early 
morning and the work of the day nr>t com- 
menced. Blight and clear in the first siiii- 
beaniln the stream, yet nn(li.^iarbcd, •runs 
placidly .along. In half-an-hour the cradles 
will bo playing, and tlie pure current taking 
the colour of pea-souji. Turn wlierc you ’\*ili 
the ground is o]K‘Ued up and burrowed into 
by "tlie gold-seekers, in fiie river itstil, 
■wherever the stream will allow them, holes 
arc sunk, and these are only tt> be kcjit 
workable by the incessant use of pumjS and 
bailers. “Bed Claims,” as they arc techni- 
cally called (though often very rich), *irc 
troublesome in full proportion to their rich- 
ness, On the river banks, which are in some 
places jirecipitous and elsewhere Bloi)e*gontly 
upwards, the dry diggings at least furnish 
equal jiroof of energy and industry. Excava- 
tions dug of every size and shape, and some- 
times of immense depth, are to be S(*eii or 
tumbled into on all sides. Eroiu these “bank 
claims,” which are often two or three hun- 
dred yards from the spot where* the cradles 
are fixed, the washing stnlf is parried down 
by steps and passages to the w;Ber side. In 
some places J saw that the diggers had pre- 
ferred the more dangerous ]dan of careless 
tuniielliug. Afterwards that became the 
usual practice, and some serious accidents 
occurred, two or three lives being lost 
through the falling in of top stuff iqiou 
labourers below. 1 went to see a set of (jer- 
mans — Burra Burra miners from Adelaide — 
wlio had in this way dug a subterranean 
gallery, And were, as 1 was told, doing a great 
stroke. They Avei-e at work by candle light, 
and though impressed with 'admiratioii of 
their skill and energy, 1 was not sorry to 
escape out of their hole. 

But to go back to my day’s programme. 
It is early moniiiig, and as yet the only 
labour going on bears upon breakfast. The 
air is ]>erfiimed with the scent of mutton, 
for pans of chops are being fried at every fire 
dawn all the miles of tent that line the I'iver. 
Stretched on the grass, with tlie pots of tea 
by thei* aides, ttnd with huge cuts of dumper 


I covered with mutton in , thpir, , *bg- 

gera bre^faat. As the imn i^s apptmr- 

I ance ^ovor the Wallaby Bocks the mprniiig 
I meal comes to an end, and the,i|^ Valk on 
to their claims and cradles.: the lofij iff 
the holes last night are ]taken up, ani}, in, 
short time the gold huuters arc filling 
whole place with noise. Those at work lii 
the claims wield picks, shovels, and 
bars ; others, who carry •washing, stuff froed^ 
the holes to tlie dailies, trot continually 
backwards and forwards wdth the precious 
dirt, either contained in bags hung over their' 
liiicks or in buckets slung by a yoke from 
their shoulders. Those whose duty it is tO' 
wiish the stuff so brought to them are not 
less busy, and the air resounds with the loifA 
clatter of hundreds of cra<lles in full play- 
Tl^ sun rises brighter and higher, and its. 
heat makes the severe labour oiqn-essive ; but 
though the persjiiration pours from the dig- 
gers’ brows, good liumoifr prevails, and the 
work is carried on with a gaiety that robs 
the really hm*d life* of its worst fiitigiies, 
Occa.sional}y, liigh above the laattle of the 
cradles br tlie echoing strokes of pick and 
crowbar, ris^.s a hearty laugh begotten of a. 
rough practical joke perliaps, or a song 
shouted at the top of the voice in time to tlio 
movement of t,he rockers, unlooses a chorus 
of imitative tongues all down the river. At 
noon a general cessation of labour. Eight 
bells is struck upon a prospecting pan by 
some nautical digger, doubtlesb a runaway 
sailor. Nature is again jierfumcd with mut- 
ton ; dampex', tea, and cln)ps are again con- 
sumed. On Sundays the atLempt at cookery 
is generally moi'e ambitious — a joint of meat 
baked in the camp oven is sometimes substi- 
tuted fur the usual fried mutton, and a plum- 
duff or pudding ls also a commou luxury 
upon the day of lest. An hour at the most 
is allowed on w’ork-days fwi* tl,e dinner and a 
draw at the pipe ; labour is then recom- 
menced. The afternoon passes away : the sun 
begins to cast long shadows. When it alto- 
gether disappears behind a range of hills 
our woi’k is over — the diggers in the liolea 
throw down flieir tools and take up their 
sci'ge shirts; the cradles ai-e washed out foi; 
the last time, and men in groups begin tp. 
saunter to their tents, conversing as they go 
on what each may have done. There is one 
duty still iiicom[deLe, namely, tho^washiDg in 
large pans of the stuff’ that has remainea at 
lln^Vottorns of the cradles, and that coutaius 
of course the gold produced from all the soil 
passed through during the day. Tliis jjaS- , 
iiing out,” as it is termed, is a delicate opera- 
tion. The pan i.s dipped into the stream by 
the ojieratot, shaken, workad, and ^fted 
about in a peculiar manner ; jind the gold 
being thus driven to the bottom, the lighter 
soil is allowed to run off with life water. It 
1 equires both kiuick and practice to prevent 
the fiiie*gold from escaping. A glance iu tbp 
evening at the different pans will enable iis to 
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how every day’s labour has tamed 
. joat. Such iuspectloa proves the loHer^-like 
ehanicter of the employment. Here as a 
pau half-full of gold. As the soil and small 
pebbles are skilfully washed out, and the 
yellow metal appears glistening beneath, the 
palmer’s eyes flash back upon it, glistening 
no less. There cannot be less than ten or 
twelve ounces in this washing. It is however 
from a rich hole, and^ its worker belongs to a 
lu(dcy party. Look ou the other hand at the 
poor fellow who, with bent body and eager 
look, is washing at a few yards* distance 
lower down the river. Out of two or three 
hundred buckets of stuff passed through the 
cr^le with incessant labour during the day, 
A few miserable pennyweights of gold are all 
his gain. His eye devours every small atom 
And speck as it becomes visible ; and when 
he has got through liis task, and the result 
, is evident, ho looks despondlrgly into his 
neighbour’s 2 >aii, anil with a sigh of disap- 
pointment wanders moodily up the bank to 
liis tent, where he will soothe his sorrow aud 
beget fresh hopes over a quiet pipe. 

At sunset, volleys of fire-arms arc dis- 
charged \ip and down the river, and arc to 
be heard obstinately echoing among the rocks 
and hills. By some men this is done siinjdy 
to make a noise ; by others it is meant as 
a hint that there are pistols in their tents 
ready for use if necessary. Then the eternal 
tea, damper, and mutton is again discussed 
under the name of supper, firewood is brought 
in and stacked ; one of each pfii*ty is employed 
in the manufacture of fresh damper, while 
the rest, stretched at full length by their fires, 
iCBjoy themselves as they are able. When 
night has closed in, and the moon perhaps 
begun to silver the white tents, tlic trees, aud 
the water that runs clear again, the scene 
grows very picturesque. Hundreds of fires, 
with dark ligui^'s clustering round them, burn 
red and bright in the oV).scarity, It is the 
digger’s hour of relajaition. The guitar and 
banjo, violin aud flute, heard at greater or 
less distances, people the night with sounds. 
At one part of the diggings, hjgh on a range, 
some musical Germans encamped there used 
in my time to indulge hundreds of their 
fellow-diggers nightly with a vocal concerj;. 
Their harmonizing voices, and the noble music 
tliai they sang, heard in a scene like that at 
such a time, possessed for me a wondrous 
charm ; 1 never remember feeling inusip so 
completely as t did on those occasions. '^Aa 
^‘grows later, the moon dips behind the hill, 
* fate groups round the fires thin till they dis- 
i i^pear, the sounds of music die away, and 
nothing to be heard but the rustle 
trees — the liowling of tl5e watch-dog 
the dUulal cry of his wild brethren in 
tire aiatanca Within the recesses of their 
canvas dwellings, the tired gold-seekers 
wrapp^ up in their blankets sleep noundly, 
.rdrbaming perhaps of ounces, or perhaps of 
tlkwe and friends f 


Our own paii in theae btimXB WRjf 
briefly told. At^ first we roamed aboat^^ 
stream from place to plaoc^ ^ prospecting^/for 
a good hole without sueoess. Thk nnospaotr 
ing”— which commonly means nothing iww 
than turning up the ground to the depth 
few inches or at the most of one or two feet 
and trying a panful of the stuff — ^was, a b^d 
method of setting to work. The gold was 
seldom come upon so near the surface, 
and when not immediately found, impatiient 
and inexperienced “prospectors” generally 
abandoned their newly opened claims to 
repeat the same useless operation again and 
again with the same success. A far better 
plan was to dig boldly and perseveringly 
down, trying the different layers of soil come 
to in the descent, but never deserting the 
work until the very bottom or bed rock was 
reached, when if nothing was by that time 
discovered, of course it only remained to try 
again in a fresh place, Tliis course we after- 
ward^ pursued and dug at the least from 
fifteen to twenty holes, some of tliem the 
same number of feet in dej^th, but still found 
nothing which would pay us for the working. 

In this way three or four months passed 
away, our provisions were almost eaten, only 
our chamois leather gold bags were exempt 
from wear and tear j I grew rather despon- 
dent, but a glimpse of suushine came with 
the returning spring to our relief. A dis- 
covery was made of some rich diggings ou 
the banks and in the bed of a stream run- 
ning into the Turon, called Oakey Creek ; and, 
taking advantage of the first intelligence, W’o 
shifted bag and baggage and removed our 
quarters to a sjwt between one and two miles 
from its junction with the river. Here we 
at once “set in ” at a likely spot in the bed 
and at a bend of the creek. After a day or 
two of hard work, we began to get a daily 
3 ’ield of from one to two ounces, whicbalthough 
no great thp 'gs, was a vast im 2 )roveinent on 
our previous' doings. 

It was a solitary enough on which 

we had encamped, very few of the digging 
population liaving fixed tlieir residences near 
us. 'We had very little sky or sunshine. The 
place loo was dismal, for the creek w'as 
filled wdth stunted swam2i oaks, aud steep, 
rugged hills rose ujd from both sides of the 
narrow water-course. Only the little heap of 
shining metal, to be found every evening at 
the bottom of our ymn, made u}) for all defi- 
ciencies, Of course too we wore glad to have 
the ground much to ourselves. 

There was one main discomfort. I have 
already said tliat from some strange pecu- 
liarities of manner, and certain incidents oil 
the road, I had imbibed a strong and irre- 
sistible suspicion as to the past life of JBiy 
ymrtuer. lie, on his part, perceiving the 
natural restraints which such suspicions pr]0- 
duced ill my manner towards him, became 
gloomy, sullen, and reserved. So it vras, that 
even before we arrived at the. xuinei!^ our 
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batd become ob^ of mete bui^ess 
^3 lieeeaaity. ' 

’ *WlMi»tever ^ thought of each, other, we 
did not allow bur private sentiments ^ inter- 
fere with bur joint efforts. We worked hard 
tbgetlier, and during the active hours of la- 
bour^ no one could possibly display more life 
and hnergy than Browden. When, however, 
4ay was over, and the melancholy night closed 
in around us, the excitement ended and he 
Bank into a state of pitiable despondency. 

There was a secret and disagreeable con- 
sciousness of some vague cause of dislike 
between us which it was impossible to shake 
off, and which, ill defined as it was, quenched 
everything like cordiality. This state of 
things could not last long, nor was it ray 
wish that it should ; so that when one Sun- 
day morning he abrui>tly told me after 
breakfast that the time of onr agreement had 
expired, and that he proposes! a separation of 
our fortunes, I received the intimation with- 
out raising any difficulties or expressing ^niich 
regret. He added tliat it was his }>urpG.^e to 
engage a labourer and work for himself 
higher up the creek. Ho was embarraf-ted 
while expressing this determination ; but I 
took it cheerfully, the dissolution was agreed 
upon, and the rest of tlic day employed in 
making division of our property, provisions, 
tools, &c. That we effected to our nnitual 
satisfaction. It was agreed that he should 
keep possession of his share of the tent u*ntil 
lie had obtained another and decided upon 
the spot where be would have it pitched. At 
daybreak the next morning he set oil' alone 
with pan and pick on a “ prospecting ’* ex- 
pedition. I got up shortly afterwards, had 
breakfast, and taking the boy down with me 
went to work as usuhL It was a very bright, 
•close, cloudless morning; ainl, shut in ;is we 
were by hills on all sides, there was a feeling 
of suffocation in the atmosphere which 
rendered our work more than naually oppres- 
sive. Not a breath of air for(?e<l its way 
through the narrow gnlly, and during the 
day the heat was almost intolerable. We 
worked on, however, to the end. I had my 
supper earlier than usual, and was sitting by 
the fire cleaning and <lrying the diiy’s gold 
before adding it to the main store, when the 
unusual darkness of tlie evening attracted my 
attention. A violent storm was impending. 
A daik mass of lead-coloured clouds wtis 
rapidly shutting out the blue sky and emitting 
as it spread flashes of forked lightning ; low 
' peals of ‘distant thunder rolled along the 
ereek ; large drops of rain were already falling 
alowly, ana pattering at intervals on the toj» 
of my tent ; the trees, which had during the 
day remained motionless in the dead calm of 
the atmosphere, were swept with fitful gusts 
-of wind, and had sot up a melancholy 
moaning. 

1 went out to watch the coming of the 
atorm, and saw the coming of two men who 
climbed the bonk and ran. towards the tout., 


They wexe even more ,gr^ with 

the wil<^ luxuria|uce of bfiard, JOTiiSkirs, and 
mouAaohes, out of Which inoeed 
more thau the extreme point 0 .s.of thar nosaa 
could be seen with anything like poettiv^e 
distinctness. Appearances, however, go for 
nothing at the mines, llmse were both . 
strapping fellows, and were dressed in‘ 
extreme of digging costume, for even at thi^ 
diggings there are fashitiis. They looked Kfco 
jaunty, wore such hats and such silk sasbea, 
and displayed their knives so ostentatiooflly, 
that by their dress as well as figure I assumed 
at once that they must be Araericians bred in 
the Califoinian school. When they spoke Ho 
doubt remained upon that head. They told 
me that they had been pros]>octing in 
newly discovered creek, were tired out with 
the day’s walk, and wished to take shelter 
till the storm was over. Of course I did the 
honours of my tent ; and, after furnishifig my 
guests with a supper, brought out the little 
of spirits kept only for particular occasions. 

1 found them good company, their conversa^ 
lion principally turning on their own wild 
lives. The evening ran on, and as there was 
no lull in the storm, my new acquaintances 
determined to remain where they were fdr 
the night. I supplied them with blankets, 
and ail stretching ourselves upon the floor 
of the tent wo continued smoking and oon-^ 
versing for some time. Soon afterwards 'the 
covering to the aperture of the tent was 
thrust aside and my partner came hastily in. 
lie was dripping wet, and said little cither to 
me or to the two strangers ; but pouring out 
with ail unsteady hand a largo quantity of 
spii'its, he divested himself of his wet clothes, 
wrapped himself up in his blankets, and 
seemed as usual desirous of being left to his 
own meditations. 

We had before been talking upon other 
matters, but it so happened^ that, when he 
came in, the Americans were talking about 
California. I knew that this topie was dis- 
tasteful to my partner ; but it did not matter 
then, for he seemed to be deaf or indifferent 
to everything that was said. From the spdit 
where I lay P could see him indistinctly in 
his dusky corner of the tent, with his heaj^ 
averted, and to all ap])earaiice fast asleep. 
The candle burnt down in the neck of the 
bottle (which served us for a candlestickX 
and still the loquacicms Californians kept up 
a running fire of wonderful adventurea in 
wWcfi they had been engaged, and in which 
grisly bears, Cordilleras, Spaniards, monte- 
tables, Judge Lynch, vigilance commitfceftri ^ 
bowde-knives and revolvera played the most 
conspicuous parts. The thunder still rolioil 
heavily, and ^very now and tben the t(^ was 
illuminated brightly by the lightning; buj 
we did not heed it. 

Late in the night we were disetssing undia-^ 
covered crimes which had been perjtietrated 
in the minca and towns of California, Onb 
of the two sti'angers related, among 




an <J^urrence , which,, his 
0^^eS¥i>erieii9e._,,f‘ T ',. j ' 

^S%)iirated fr^m hJs party, lie ha4 . been, 
he eoicl, for eeveral dare ex^oripk the north 
forlc rf the American fiiver, a wild, desoJate, 
and altiiost nninhabited pai^ of the country, 
iniearch of new “phweri” One evening, 
about fippsct, a storm a^^obg the mountains 
bVertaken hiin, fajr from his own camping 
plKde. Iflor some he had looked in vain 
for shelter, and was beginning to make uj> 
his mind to find' a cave for the uiglit, when 
he saw half way up the side of a range the 
welcome gleam of a light, evidently belonging 
ta some xebt or hut. On coming nearer he 
foutid' it was burning in a small black 
oo^red tent. As the .American paused for 
u foment, when he had said so much, to 
Sttwgie with his pipe, I heard a stiflecl 
BOfimCa'nd when the next flash of lightning 
ootbe 1 6a w that my, partner’s face was turned 
to^'ards us. 

Wet and tired as he , was, the man w»ent 
on to tbll us, he lost no time in crossing an in* 
teryeniug gully and began to climb towards 
the tent. He w'aa picking his way in the 
darjeness, among loose rocks and stones 
scattered about, when he was suddenly 
startled by a shriek of terror or of pjission or 
of bain, followed at once by the repc^rt of a 
pistol iu tile tent. Then there was dead 
sUhhee. While looking upward undecidedly 
be saw a figure muUled in a cloak suddenly 
; leaVe the tent and cllaib very swiftly up the 
bi^de. He either faded away in the dark* 

I of the night, or disappeared over the 
top of the range. At all events he saw no 
mdre of him. 

I can hardly account for tlie instinct by 
which J was urged to look, while this was 
being told, towards Browden. I saw through 
some chance flashes that he had raised him* 

' self on his arm. abd’thut his face w'as full of 
horror ; that he was listening to the Ameri- 
cans tale as though his very life depended 

Drawing his knife from its sheath, the man 
said, be went resolutely up t he lijll, and at once 
entered the tent. There he found no living 
creature. Stretched upon the grojuid in a 
large pool of blood lay the corpse of a tall 
man hideously mutilijited and yet warm. His 
face was so completely shattered, by the close 
discharge of the pistol, that not a feature 
\;could be recognised. His hand still grasped 
a dagger ; audsptne gold and coin, as well as 
’■a^pabk^f monte cards, lay strewn about upon 

;j Preferring storm and rain to shelter in 
BUCli company, the digger left the body to 
itself 'Wd madc*'nis way to Auburn, which is 
‘ abotit one mile from the river. 
/Wbatj^came of the murderer — whether the 
found, or whether it rotte<i 
. awa^ uudi^opyered and unreveng^.d, he 
kueW&pt. ^ If was better, he said (in Cali- 
for^a particularly}, to Jet such afl&iirs, alone 


and he had imver .to epeaje about 
matter there.. Elfayii;igu^tpU:>h^S; story^'^the^t 
American proceeded to dikte, for our saSiss' 
faction i^d liis own, upop tho horrid aspect 
of the' mutilated body, j^o ^^ays thoughj^^^ 
of it, he said, on' stormy nfgh^l 'V^en 
had quite done we were all sfletit for aijme/ . 
and I saw by the next flash , tliat jBrowd'eu ! 
lay completely muffled in his b^aulcisi' l^e,^ 
instant afterwards a clap of thunder seemed',' 
to burst immediately over bur heads, and ife ' 
was followed by a prolonged humau cW — \ 
me, believing that I knew the cause of 
most wild and terrible. It brought us quickly 
to our feet. A light was struck, and Biwden 
was found to be struggling iu a fit. For hour® . 
ho continued violent during the paroxysms, 
moaning and sobbing in the pauses betw^n 
the attacks. It sometimes required the 
strength of us all to hold him down upon his 
stretcher. At lengtli, liowever, iu the very 
early dewn he sank into uneasy slumber ; I 
made no effort to sleep, but feeling feverish 
and troubled went outside the tent. The air 
after the storm w.os fresh, and 1 was. soon 
again brisk enough to set about preparing 
breakfast. The two men thought nothing of 
Browden’s fits, and my suspicions were b^ed 
on the vaguest inferences. Yet they were to 
me as certain knowledge. I was not sorry 
when my guests, abruptly rising, shoul- 
dered their picks and shovels, wished m© 
good morning and departed. I^eft to myself, 

I for a long time meditated on the course I 
should Dursiie. After some consideration, I 
resolved that, as our tobil separation was 
alivad 3 »^ decided upon, I must leave Browden 
to follow his own fato, and for my own part 
go to work as usual. My late partner was 
still in a deep lethargy, from which I did not' 
attempt to rouse him. I intended, however, 
to come myself, or to send the boy IVonr 
time to time up from the claim in case the- 
attacks of th^, previous night should return 
upon liim. After working for an hour or 
two, accordingly, the boy was sent up to look 
after him. He came running down to me in 
a few minutes, and told me that the tent was 
empty and my partner gone. From that . ' 
hour to this 1 never again saw him. He was 
not a partner to forget, and many months . 
afterwards he was especially called to my 
memory by a paragraph upon which I lighted^ . 
while looking through some back numbers of. 
the Bathurst Free Press. I cut it oats^ for 1 : 

believe that it relates to Browden. id 

' '■• 

“Body Found. — Last cveninif the remains of 
tall man, in an adviinceil stage of decoinpositjon/iiyrs^ ' * 
discovered and tak«n out of the Macquarrie Bive^ iv , * 
few miles below Batlmi'st by a person who was "1 

ing near tlic spqt. He was dressed as a gold-digger',^’^/' 
wore a scarlet Blurt, red silk sash, With a ^ ’i 

sheathed knife «iid high boots. He has not beenlr ^- 1 
kb’Zititied, and had' been loo long in the water'fbr | 
his features to lr« at aU' recognisable. An inqneife "'•j 
WAS held on ihcihoily, wtum no evidence as to > -| 
manner, in, which he faMSe.hy hia death Veill^g fovtlk . ; 


CHMWSttlMikJ 




drowd^^d*#A« retornert^j 
I^iba|ki''ikf efttemiil Tiolence ^nld be diiboovei^ed 
ott^^body." ,i r 

no certaiid evidence tliat ^is was 
B^0wdei^y body, just as 1 have no evidence 
tlikt ^e was guilty of the crime that 1 im- 
pute to him. But 1 have told, plainly and 
trllly^ those things, which led me to believe 
thh^ my trip to the Turon Diggings was 
midb' in such company as few men would 
liiiVe cared to clioose, and that my partner 
reposes in a murderer's grave. 


Headier8*of his Political npt 

easily forget liow'Hii* IdMefl^it oife^* 
men, as if they knew hiothihg 'ho ffaejif/ 
eveiything ; or what le’tteirs hy addifeMf^ t6 ‘ 
them, in a style beyond the uhcer^bUi^^^is^;,' 
Buch^ ss those to the Bishop of Londojfi, 


aluted simply by liis suniame : — 

** To rsEi/s-BiLL-raxL. 
‘*Pbbl,"&c. 


THE BRIGHT LITTLE GIRL. 

BQira TO AN IRISH TUNE. 

' Her Mae eyes they beam snd tlicy twinkle ; 
Her lips Lave made smilinfi' more lliir ; 

On cheek and on^row tlM-re ’a no wrinkle, 
But thouBands of curls iu her hair. 

She *8 little — you don’t wish her taller ; * 
Just half through the teens is licr uge ; 

And lady, or baby, to call her, 

Were sonietblug to puzzle a sage. 

Her walk is far better limn dapning, 

She speaks os anotlicr ntight sing ; 

And all by an innocent cbniicing, 

Like lambkins and birds in tlic spring. • 

Unskilled in the airs of the city, 

She 's perfect in natural gmee ; * 

' She*s gentle, and truthful, and witty. 

And ne'er spends a thought on her face — 

• 

«Hcr face, with the fine glow that 's in it. 

As fresh as an apple-tree bloom : 

And O ! when she comes, in a luiniite, 

Like suubeains she brightens the room. 

As taking in mind as in feature, 

^11 ow iiiuuy will sigh for her sake ! 

I wonder, the sweet little creature, • 

What sort of a wife she would make ! 


KENSINGTON WORTHIES. 

Nearly opposite the new Vestry Hall, in 
the house now occupied by Mr. Wright, an 
ironmonger, lived for some years the once 
celebrated political writer, William Cobbett. 

Qobbett, ns many of our readers may re- 
memHer, was a self-taught man of great 
natural abilities, who — from excess of self- 
esteem, dbfect of sympathy out of the pnle of 
his own sphere, and a want of that scholarly 
** discipline^ of humanity,*’ of which such men 
stand particu^rly in need — ^went from one 
extreme iu politics to another with anything 
but,m,iagiving; injured the good which he 
.otheryrise did to Reform, by a long course of 
objj^^uy and exaggeration ; brought his cou-. 
THgi^ and even his prineij^es into question^ 
by ^'ctreate before his opponents, and appa- 
rent', compromises with Government ^ and 
ended a life of indomitable industry, by ob- 
the reputatioh rather of a powerful 


Hazlitt said of him, that, had everything: , 
been done as he desired, in Church and Binjtje,! 
he would have differed with it all next 
out of the pure pleasure of opposition. . ^ , 
Cobhett’s worst propensity was ‘to exiUt/i 
ovA: the fallen. His implied curses of 
hapless George the Third, who had iiothihg^], 
to do with the fine and xuprisonmcnl wnicn' 
produced them, are too shocking to* be re^ 
)>eated. Ue crowed *uninercifiilJy oyer , the, 
suicide of Lord.Castlereagh ; and, ridiculovsly , 
as ungenerously, pronounced Walter Septti 
durifig his decline, and after the bankruptcy ,, 
which he hiboured so heroically to avert, to’ 
have been nothing but a “ humbug V* , 

But the vigour which he thus abused was , 
not to be denied. Bating an occasionjil pa- ' 
rade of the little scholarship wliich he had 
.acquired, and which sometimes betrayed him 
into incorrectnesses even of the grammar 
which he professed to teach, nothing could 
surpass the pure, vigorous, idioniatical style 
of his general writing, or the graphical ile- 
scriptiuns he would give both ot men and 
things, wbether in artificial life, or in mattci’s 
connected with his agricultural experience, 

A volume of select passages from his writings, i 
chiefly of this kind, might be of permanent^ | 
service to his name ; wdiicli, otherwise will fo 
stifled under the load of rubbish wdth which 
he mixed it. 

At the back of his house at Kensington, in 
ground now devoted to other purposes, alt4 
also at a farm wliich he possessed at the saino 
time, not far off (at Barn Elm), Cobbett ciil- ' 
tivated his Indian corn, his American forest-^ I 
trees, his Jiigs, poultry, and butchers' meab^ 
all which he pronounced to be the best that , 
w^as ever beheld : but the aristocratic suburb 
did not jirove a congenial soil { and lie ^ 

S uitted it, a bankrupt. He appears, liever- 
icl«99, to liavc succeeded, upon the whole, 
in the worldly point of view, and ultimately 
made his way into Barliameiil— a triuinpli, 
how'ever, which was probably the death of 
him, owing to the late hours and biid air fiir 
which he exohanged his faim^ng liab^ of 
life. At all events he did not suiyive it lohgV - 
Like many men who make a . great noise in 
public, he seems to have been a ftood, quiot ‘ 
sort of man iu private ; occasionally bluster^ 
ing a littHo, perhaps, at; his worldnen, anjt ; 
more dictatorhir to them 'than he ^ 

liked others to 'be fo himself; b 





i&aiii'' 


I and jrathm*; a pleasant companion ;] 

!' t^d bis fuin^l^ seexn to have heartily laioK^ted 
him when he died^the best of all testiinoiiies 
; to private worths His appearance (to judge 
' by ilia portraits, for we never saw him,) was 
cbarActeristic of the man, except as regarded 
vanity. He dressed plainly and unaffectedly, 
Tvas strong and well-built, and had a large 
forehead, and roundish and somewhat small 
featuresior tlio size his cheeks — a disparity 
betokening greater will than self-control. 

Cobbett said little of Kensington, consider- 
ing the time be lived there. It was not to be 
expected, indeed, that he could he fond of a 
place which had a palace at one end of it, the 
mansion of a Wliig lord at tlie other, and in 
which be did not find himself either welcome 
or pre^perous. What he does say chiefly 
concerns his com and his trees. There jure 
bwt one or two passages characteristic of the 
locality, find those a^‘e more so of himself, and 
not unamusing. In one of them he s|)eaks of 
the poor Irish, who stand at the corners of 
tlie streets, “their rags dancing with the 
wind ; ” but he does it rather lo rebuke than 
to i)ity them. He could not get them to 
worh for victuals instead of money, not taking 
into consideration that the poor rack-rented 
creatures could not pay their landlord with- 
out it. A correspondent proposed to pay 
(yobbett himself in victuals for his Weekly 
Kegister — two pounds of mutton per quarter; 
but the lebuker of the Irish is very angry at 
this ; and — ^assuming, with a somewhat Irish 
arid self-refuting logic, that this man, not 
approving of payments in meat, must l>e 
addicted to slops, and have a dirty com- 
plexion — calls him a “ teakettle reptile ” and 
, a “squalid wretch.” 

The otlicr passage gives us his opinion of 
the reviews in Hyde Park, and their con- 
sumption of gunpowder, Ilis compliments to 
American economy in tlie use of that material 
are hardly flattering to a great nation ; but 
eveiy^tbing was excessive in the praise and 
blame wliich he bestowed, and consequently 
was in the habit of undoing itself. 

Speaking of the Duke of Clarence’s appoint- 
ment to the oflice of Lord High Admiral, he 
\ay6, that when he first heard of it, he was 
“ very much pleased, because ho thought it 
would tend to break up the Scotch phalanx, 
which appeared to him to be taking the 
whole navy by storm.” 

‘‘ I’lie manner of executing the offii;^, was 
a thing whi%h I,” continues Cobbett, “'had 
Mule time to attend to ; but I must con- 
fess, that I Hoon became tired of the apparent 
impessant \isiting of the seaports, and the 
of salutes. I see the Americans 
forward with a navy fit to meet us 
wgsr, without more noise than is made 
by balf-a-duzen mice, when they get into 
a pantry or cupboard. These Yankees have 
an education wonderfully well calc^^lated to 
make them economical in the af&irs of 
war. I never eaw one of them in my life, 


i man or boy,' sbbht at any litrlng ' 

killing it. A Yfmkee never W ' 

gun at anything, until be bas a^^idou- 
lation o^the value of the thing ; aiidif that 
value does not exceed the value of the }>owder 
and the shot, the gun remains with -theehaiige 
in it until something presents' itself of value 
surpassing that of the chsyrge. In shooting 
at partridges, quails, squirrelr^ and othel?^ ' 
things of the land kind, they always count 
the number of shot they put into the gub, 
and will put in no more than they think the 
carcass of the animal will pay for, leaving a ' 
certain clear profit, after the cost of lab^n 
These are most excellent principles to be 
imbibed by those who are destined to oondiict’ 
the affairs of war; and when I, being in a 
sea^porb, hear bang, bang, bang, on Cue side 
of me, answ'ered by other bangs on the Other 
side, and find no soul that con tell me what 
the noise is for ; or when I, being at Kon- 
singlon, hear, coming from Hyde Park, pop, 
pop, }jop— pop, pop— pop, pop, pop, pop, the 
cause of which I remember but too well ; 
wlieii I licar these sounds, I cannot help 
lamenting that our commanders, by sea and 
land, did not receive their education among 
the Yankees, wKo have raised a fleet, the ex- 
iHlence of which we shall one day have to rue ; 
and J should not be afraid to bet all I have 
in the world, that they have done it without 
wasjting one single pound of powder.” 

Cubbelt’s premises at the back neigh- 
boured those of a small mansion, Scarsdale 
House, which ho must have considered an 
ej'esore, for it belonged to a noble family and 
was then a boarding-school : a thing which 
he hated, for its inducing tradesmen’s and 
farmer’s daughters to play on the piano-forte. ■ 
He saw the dangers attending the elevation 
of ranks in society, but none of its advan- 
tages, except in regiird to eating and diduk- 
iiig ; and tiiose he would have confined to 
his own beef. and bacon. A little onward from 
Mr. Wright's door is Wright’s Lane, which 
turns out of High Street, and containing 
Scarsdale House and Scarsdale Terrace, leads 
round by a pleasant sequestered comer into tho 
fields, and terminates this point of Kensington 
with the New Workhouse. Scarsdale House^ 
now no longer a boarding-school, ap]>ears to 
have returned into tlie occujiation of the 
family that are understood to have biqjt it ; 
for its present inmate is the Hon. E. Curzon, 
one of the gentlemen who contributed to the 
collection of cabinet work at Gore House. 
From an intimation, however, in Faulkner, it 
would seem as if it had l>een called Scarsdale 
House before the creation of that title in the 
Curzon and Howe-Curzon families ; in which , 
case, it was probably built by the Earl of 
Scarsdale, whose family name was Leake ; t&e 
Scai'sdale celebrated by Pope mid Howe for his 
love of the bottle and of Mrs. Bracegirdle ^ . 

Each mortal has his pleasure none deny . 

Scarsdale bis bottle, Darty bU ham pie. . 




EBP3IN0!]^N 

Dai^ineu^ or Dlurtiqu^TOi a female alnffera; 


a female alnffera ; nor give ;thd %pe]Iatiou of 
heigKta w> noiiaes on a lev^! with valley, 

In^ Kensington Wilkie the jnihiter piissed 


jMiUiter p^sed 


$? fragrant Earl, diaclaim the greater part of liia life, after quitting 

^ : Thy bright, ihy reputable flame * Scotland, and chiefly in Lower PhilUhwre 

■ ToBnwegirdle the bromi; Place. For nearly three years, bekinMng 

- But ^blicly espouse the dame, autumn of eighteen hundred 'a»8 

r And say O. D. the town. eleven, he dates his lettera from Number 

IW Leake, by other eeoounta besides these, ^ 

not wpelr to have been a person whom I*® *‘‘®“ ?“« 

“ R»cegirlte the brown," the charmer of the Twenty-four, m which he resided with his 
age, w»Sd Live thought it any very desirable mother and sister, till the autumn of eigliteen 
hinour to marry. We hope, tlierefore, that hundred and twenty-four, when removed 
the more reepectahle Scars<lales-the Curzone with them into the house on theterrace, called 
-were alwaVs possessors ot the house; and Shaftesbury House, which has since teen 

U.I ta dupU, ti,. .h., sSIk” 


illustrate, as in greater instances, the injunc- 
tion of their curious moLto — “ Let Curzon 
hold what Curzon held.” 


Shaftesbury House we cannot learn : perhaps 
because tbe third call of Shaftesbury; the 
au^ior of tlie Characteristics, who was a 


Tnir^merTIbo^ of Wright’s the Palace occupied it for a while 

Lane contains a batch of good old family ^ house at Litt e C i^sta. 

houses, one of which belon|od to Sir Isaac J^iobably there is not sin old house in Ken- 
■ * singtoii, Hi winch son^e distinguished person 


Newton, though it is not known that.hc ever .u w,.u:i some msuuguLsuou person 

lived in it. A house in which he did live we ^ 


slndl come to by and by. 

The Workhouse, at which you arrive in 


the court was held there. 

WjaKio Avas a gentle, kindly, considerate 


turning by this conier, is a la^ge, handsome mmi, with a figure not insignihrant though 
brick tuilding iu the old stjle tefore men- m<:h «ye, and a large go^- 

tioned, possessed of a gar.len with seats in it, ‘•““""'•ed mouth. Such, at lci«t, was his 
and looting (upon the old principle of*sao- ^“'•ing the tame of life at which 

ciatioii in such matters) more like a building ■*<* . *’emeinbei_ him. Ho had an oiiginal 
for a lord than fora set of paupers. Paupers, g“»ms for depicturing humble li.e, ami could 
however, by the help of Cliiistianity, liave throw nito it a d^h of the comic ; though he 
teen discovered by the wiser portion it their l>tch eye 

fellow-creatures te be persons whom.it is coour; and there was altogether more 
tetter to treat kindly than contemptuously; ^utli than ei.,oyinent in his style, somctiro^ a 
and hence, as new wkl.ouscs arise, some- tendency to dwell on moral even physical 
thing is done to rescue the pauper mind from Pa'“». the sufferers of which neutrate^ the 
its worst, most hopeleas, ami most exaspera- "'hicli they needed by a look of 

ting sense of degradation, and let it partici- • . xi 

pate some taste of tbe good consequences of Hazlitt, out of resentment against the ans- 

industry and refinement . 

Ketuming into the road, we here quit the ''‘*® .®*|>®n®® <«f ot which 

High Street, and have the Toiwe on onr he thouglit th^ jealous (and peihaps also in 
left hand, aiicl Lower Philliinore Place on the WUkie himself, who y as very 

other aide of the wav delercntial to rank), called it tljo pauper 

\rrace, L this, m in so many other in- f-'’!®-” , '^**® f.l>P®llati®i|. ■«’® «»spe®f-. pro- 
stauoes in the suburbs, is a ridiculous word ; *'1'® 

for the ground is as flat as .any around it, and *''*® ®f » eflorts to rise mto a 

terrace (a mound of earth) implies height and manner altogetlier diftereiit ; in which he • 
diffnity, ' e> ^as not successful. His notion that the 

® persons in the Old and New Testament should 

May thy lofty head be crown’d ali have the native, that is to say, the Syrian 

With many a tower and terrace. — H ilton. or J udaical look, sliowed the restricted and 
. literal ^ turn of his mind. He fancied tliat 

^ ^ , . this liind of truth would the more recommend. 

S' ^ ^ noblest architects, them to the lovers of truth in general ; noW 

. ’ all the world feel more or less in the ^ame 

The modem passion for flne names and foreign manner, they* are not fond of seeing^he 
words “ hath a preferment in it.” It is one luannor qualified by that of any ortlj particular ^ 
of the coDsequeuces of tlte general rise in nation; especially, too, when thesjatiou iias 
society. But people would do well to learn not been associate in their minds with ati^- 
the meanings' of the words before they employ thing very acceptable, or even witli aeqaU, 
them, ; not to cliristien young ladfes Blanche, escence in the impression to be made. Th^ 
who ai!« swarthy ; cry hi*avo (brave he I) to next step in tills direction might be to rep^ 
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[ I^aul a» a fiian of an iim^iiiehfit 

e ' eiic^, because tbe apoatlie so w^c^bes' 
self ; or to i^et a statutuerlugman to 6it for 
the portrait of Mo^^s, because the great law* 
giver ha^ an impediment in his speech. This 
I is not what Raphael did when he painted Paul 
preaching nt Athens, with migtity, uplifted 
arms ; nor what Michael Angelo did, when 
he seated Mos^ in the' chair of Sinai, indig- 
nantly overlooking): atl beneath him, and ready 
to hurl down the tables of stone, like thunder- 
bolts, on the heads of his unbelieving followers. 
We do not vneau to say that lovers of truth 
might not be found who would accord with Sir 
David’s opinion, and let good consequences 
take their chance ; but he did not look at 
tht matter in tliis comprehensive light. He 
thought that there was no risk of chance, 
remote or immediate, except in not making 
the local history local enough ; and he did 
not see that this coijild have^ endangered the 
object he had in view, and served to con- 
tract instead of extending it. 

ITiough Wilkie never married, one of the 
best features in his character was dorpesticity. 
Ho no sooner rich enough than he 
brought his mother and sister from Scotland, 
in order that they might partake his pros- 
perity in the, way most agreeable to family 
afTeclions. He was also careful to give them 
news of himself before they came. As it is 
pleasant to know the daily habits of distin- 
guished men, we give the following account 
of his life at Kensington from one of his 
letters to his sister : — 

“The anxiety my mother has laboured 
under about my health, on seeing that I had 
not with my own hand directed the news- 
paper, is entirely groundless. I am as well 
now as I have been for a ver}^ long time, and 
am going on with the painting in my usual 
moderate way. 1 am sometimes glad to get 
anybody to direvst the newspaper on the 
Monday forenoon for tluj sake id’ saving time, 
which is an important consideration in these 
short days. Everybody I meet with compli- 
ments me on the improvement of iny looks ; 
and I am taking all the meaps in my power 
to retain niy improved a]ipcarauce. 1 dine, 
'as formerly, at two o’clock, paint two hours 
in the forenoon and two hours in the after- 
noon, and take a shr)rt walk in the park or 
through the fields twice a day. In the 
evening, I'go on with the matljematies, which 
1 take great delight in ; and I have Hlso,l)^un 
a system of olgeb^r a, a study 1 should like to 
learn something of too.” 

When his mother and sister came, the good 
ai*tisttook cai’e that as much as possible of 
the household furniture, to which their 
ejj^lPhad be^ liabituated, should come with 
M;heiU fipbm VScotlaiid ; and he said (his bio- 
granl^r informs us), that “if he were desired 
to mine the happiest hour of his life, it was 
he saw his honoured mother and much- 
^.mved sister sitting beside him while he was 
' painting.” 


The “abort walk through the fields?* must 
have been in ' ^osd)' between Kensington^ 
Brompton, and Little'^Skelsoa, how fast dis* « 
appearl 9 g before the growth of streets. <<■ 

In Shatteshury House the sunny portion: 
of Wilkie's life terminated in clouds tbid» 
gathered suddenly and darkly^upon him 
his mother dying ; his sister losing the man 
she was about to marry ; his eli^est brother 
dead in India ; a second brother coming hLome 
to die, from Canada ; a ^ younger Mother 
involved in commercial difficulties ; and the 
artist himself, who was too generous not to 
suffer in every way with his family, losing 
further money by the failure of houses, and 
failing in his own health, which he never 
recovered. Such are the calamities to which 
comic as well as tragic painters are liaVde, in 
order that all men may share, and share alike^ 
till “ tears can be wiped from off all faces.” 
Wilkie subRequeiitly removed to Vicarage 
PlaoCj, in Church Street; and this, Lis last 
abode in Kensington, was also his last in 
England. He travelled for health’s and study’s 
sake, in Italy, Germany, and Spain ; returned 
and travelled again, going to Palestine and 
oilier dominions of the Sultan, whose portrait 
he painted ; marie othr^r ineffectual attempts 
to become an artist out of his first line ; and, 
with, a strangely romantic end for one ivho 
began with the line which he ought never to 
have forsaken, died on his way home, and 
was buried off Gibraltar in the great deep. 

After all, there was in Wilkie’s chai’acter,, 
as the, re is in most men’s, however amusing 
thc»y may l>(‘, a grave as well as comic side^ 
corresponding with the affectionate portion 
of it; and this vcry^likely it was, that in 
conjunction with the provr)cations given him 
by Ilazliit, and by jealous brother artists, led 
liim to attempt higher subjects, and a deeper 
tone in painting. He also apjieai's to have 
had a delicacy of oi’gaiiisatioD, tending to the 
cousunipbivn ; though prudence and prosperity- 
kept him alive to the age of fifty-six, 

“Nature is vindicated of lier cluldren.”' 
The sensibilities of a man of genius turn to 
good account for bis fellow-creatures, com- 

{ lared with whom he is but a unit. Wilkie 
limself enjoyed as well as suffered : he had a 
happy fireside during the greater part of hia 
life ; he bad always an artist’s eye, which is 
itself a remuneration ; and he knew that ages 
to come would find merit in his productions. 

Turning northward out of the high road, 
between Jjower and Uppei’ Phillimore Place^ 
is Homton Street, at the furthest house in 
which, on the right han<l, resided for some 
years Doctor Thomas FrOgnali Dibdiu, the 
sprightliest of bibliomaniacs. He was not tL 
mere bibliomaniac : he really saw, though: 
not very far, into the merit of the books which 
he read. He also mode some big books ’ of , 
his own, which, though for the most i>airt of 
little interejjt but to little antiquaries, pon~ 
tain passages amusing for their atumal ' 
spirits and enjoyment. When the Doctor 
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%isit 0 d Ikbrimeft .bn tha contm^ut) erary tUing. ^h%rei£Omns<!ai)cf», 

ii'iib:'thafmbniaar'asid ^ others yrJ»o poasesijtad )iowo^cr|i is complaitie and .iht) 

iliam, and made aiaast-day ontwith tbegaiety kind, tiiougli u(;)t bo su^peot, aa fi^ay 

'Of his oompany. Wlien he aseembled lua be imiigiaed, is iioj; one of everyday ^aocur* 
friottda over a newpublicatioD, orfor tne pur- rence, it may be worth repeatibg':rr^ 
pOBO bfinapecting a set of old oucB, the meeting some widow, it aoeius, in the pniaaiof^l^. 
wiMfwiiat he delighted to cull a “symposium;” but in reduced circumstaucea, and wiith >a¥ 
that is to say,they^ate as well as drank, and family of several children, had been left i«tv, 
wepfei very merry over old books, old words, possession of tlic house, ami desired to lot itd 
and ‘udnit they persuaded iliemsolves was old A retired merchant of siity, who wasjookii^igr 
-wine* There would have been a great deal out for a house in Kensington, came to s^eedt** 
of reason in it all if the books had been w'ortU He fell in love with the widow, , paid his-, 
as much iivside as out ; but in a questkni addresses to her on tlie spot, in a respeotfivL 
i^tween the finest of writers, in [)lHin calf, version of the old question put to tne fqir. 
aiid one of the fourth or fifth rate, old and showers of such houses — “ Are you, my dear,* 
I’are, ^nnd bound by Charles Lewis, tlie old to be let with tho lodgings and, after 
gentloinan would Lave carried it liollow. He courtship of six months, was wedded to lU^j 
would uven have been read with the greater extemporaneous object of hw affections at 
devotion. However, the mania w.os harm- Kepsinijton Cliurcb, the Hocto;r himself joyr 
less, and helped to maintain a pnqDcr curiosity fully officiating as clergyman ; for tho parties 
Into past ages. Tom (for though a lleverend, were amiable ; the bridegi'oom was a collector 
;md a Hoctor, we can liardly think of him of books ; and tlie books were accompanied 
seriously) was a good-natured fellow, noffvery by a cellar-full of burgundy and chaiupagncr , 
dignilied in any respect ; but he had the rare We are not aware of any other distinguished 

merit of being candid. A moderate suiii of name connected cither with Lfiwer or with 
money was bequeathed him by Douce ; jid Llpjier I^iihimore Dlaee, or with the Terraqi^ 
he said he thought he deserved it, from the to wliich Wilkie removed. Dut contiiiuhig. 

respectful attention ” he lifLd always paid our path on the Terrace side of the way,, wn 
to that not very agreeable gontleman. Tom come to Leonard’s riace and to Karl’s Court 
was by no means ill-looking ; yet ho tells us, Terrace, in both of wJiich Mrs. Indibahl 
tliat being in company, when he was young, resided for some months in boarding-houses ; 
with an elderly gentleman who knew his in the former, at a Mi*s. Voyscy's ; in the, 
father, and the gentleman being asked by latter, at Number Four. Loai ding-hoqses, 
s,OH\ebody whether the son resemble*! him : tliough their compulsory hours of eating and 
Not at all,” W'as the answer; “ CiipLain drinking did not suit her, she found more 
Dibdiii was a fine-looking fellow.” * jigrceable than oLlier lodgings, owing to their 
.This same father was the real glory of : supphing lier w'ith more companionship, and 
Tom ; for the reader must know that Captain giving her more to do for her companions. 
Dibdiu w’as no less a ])ersoii than the “Tom T’lie poor souls in these jilaees appear to need 
Bow'ling ” of the famous sea-soiig : — it. Speaking of tlie kind of hos[)ital at Mrs, 

, V^oysev’s in the summer of eighteen humlred 

, ‘‘^lero ftshPe^lullkIl 08 po()r ToluLo^^^^^^^^ and eighteen, she says, “ A lUhe old widows 
i ho darluig Oi our crew. • maids of tliis are stretched 

tTaptain Thoums T)ib.lin was thf-brotlicr of with s\vollen lcgs,nervims 

Ch.arles Dibdin, the .songster of seamen ; and h^ad-achc?, or slow fevers, brijuglit on by Iokb 
an admirable songster was Charles, aiul a fine m>etite, broken sleep, and other dogrdity 
follow in everv respect the lirothur thus complaints; while I am the only young .mid. 
fondly recorded by him. “ No more ” con- person among them, and am called. 

tinue.s the song, for tlie reader will not griuh^e bringing 

318 the pleasure of calling it to mind— untimely end. I love to be o.f» 

importance, and so tlio present society is 
“.No more he’ll l»«ar the tempest howling, Jlattering to iiiy vanity.!’ ,, 

For death hath broach’d him lo. glie w'as then sixty-five. What a godsend 

«< His form was of il.e mnnliest boautv, P“°’; creatures she hftve bee*) ! 

Kls lionrt w.,a U.ul s.id soft j ^ enter^ujg, M of; 

FniOiftil below he did liis duty, .niecsroto and old stones ; and though so 

But now he 's gone aloft.” ' young in mind, yet ot an age bodUy ,tp keep, 

< them in heart with theiUin^lveS| au4, make 

Dc. Dibdin was thus the nephew of a man of them hope to live on. 

genius, and the son of one of the best sped- At tlie back of Earl’a Terrace was, and is, 
m^ns iof an EuglisUraan. His memory may a curious prefty littl<?, 8pqt,cal]fed Kiwirdes 
bt» q0nteut. Square, aitei', the family name ef the Lord ^ 

; The. Doctor relatea. an anecdote of the Kensdn'^tons ; and in this squiirCiJVtrs. Inch- 
hottse.-qpposHe him, which he ciniBklers equal bald must often hav^ walked, for the iuhabi-! 
tr>, .any “j'Qmanee of real life.” This comes tants of ^le ,'l?errace haye keys to it„and .i^i^ 
ofr.thei antiquarian Imbit of Ipeaking in gives them a ik,lnd.:of larger gaz'den, We; ' 
^UperUtives, and expressing amazement at have called the spot curious as w'cll aa pretty^ i 



ao it is in many respecte ; in one nf tliem 
-coutnidictory to the prettiness ; for one aide 
of tlie square Is formed of the bacKS and 
garden-walls of the Earl’s Terirace houses ; 
and the opposite side of its coaoh-houses, and 
of little tenements that appear to have been 
made out of them. The whole of this side, 
however, is plastered, and partly overgrown 
with ivy, so as to be rather an ornament 
d:han an eyesore ; what chiefly surprises 
the spectator, when he first sees the place, is 
the largeness as well .as cultivated look of the 
square, compared with the smallness of the 
houses on two sides of it. The gardener’s 
lodge also is made to look like a Grecian 
temple, really in good taste ; and, though the 
gross is uot as thick and soft as it might be, 
nor the flowers iis various, .and the pathways 
across the' gviLSB bad better have been str;i>ight 
than winding (there being no inequalities of 
gi*ound to render the winding natural), yet 
upon the whulo there is such an unexjjectcd 
air of size, greenness and even elegance in 
the plaice, especially when its abundant lilacs 
are in blossom, and ladies are seen on its 
I benches reading, that the stroller who 
happens to turn out of the road atal comes 
upon the fresh-looking sequestered spot for 
the first time, is interested as well as sur- 
prised, and feels curious to know how a 
square of any kind, comparatively so large, 
and at the same time iminifestly so cheap (for 
the houses, though neat and respectable, are 
too small to be dear), could have siiggestod 
itself to the costly English mind. Upon 
inqnir}'' vve find it to have been the work of a 
Frenchman. The story is, th.at the Freiich- 
m.aii built it at the time of the threatened in- 
vasion from Franco, and that lie a<Iai)ted the 
large square and the chea]) little houses to 
the promenading tastes and poorly-furnished 
pockets of the ensigns and lieutenants of 
Napoleon’s af*J^, Avho, according to his 
speculation, would certainly h.avo been on the 
look-out for some such ]>lace, and here would 
have found it. Here, thought lie, shall be 
i cheap lodging and fHe champHre combined ; 

I here, economy in doors, and Watteau with- 
out ; here, repose after victory ; promenades ; 

I " la htUe passion ; perusal of ne\vapai)er3 on 
, benches ; an ordinivrj' at the Ilolland Amis ; 

I a French Arcadia, in short, or a little Falais 
I Boyal in an English suburb. So runs the 
tradition : we do not say how truly ; though 
it could hardly have entered an English head 
to invent It. 

* Ti- \Mis allowable for French imaginations 
in tliose (lays to run a little wild, on the 
strength of Napoleon’s victorie.s. We do not 
repj^t the story for the sake of saying how 
ww. We believe that both Frenchmen and 
s Euglishmcii at present, for reasons best 
known tq.all governments not .actually out of 
their senses, are for keeping their own locali- 
ties as quietly as possible to tjiciuselves ; 
and we devoutly hope they m.ay continue to 
do so, not only for the sake of the two 


greatest natioxw in Surop^ butibr . that the . 
seemrity of advancement. JFcsp it it bettoy to 
advance g^tly; however vslowiy, than ito . bo ^ 
mcessantly thrown badk^froni one extreme; 4 k> 
another; and the woidd ukI right opipjon; 
will progress as surely an time idqes, ' 
ever efforts despots and bigots may ;• 

put back the clock. 

It is said in Kensington that Coleri<Jg6 
once had lodgings in Edwardes Square. We 
do not And the circumstance in his lAogra- 
phies, ihougli he once lived in the neighbour- 
ing village of Hammersmith. Perhaps he 
was on a visit to a friend ; for we are credibly 
informed that he used to be seen walking, in 
the square. A lady, who was a child, at the 
time, is very proud of his having spoken to 
her, and given her a kiss. 


IN THE DARDANELLES. ' 

Our man-of-war, the Modcate, entered the j 

Dardanelles surrounded by a fleet of mer- | 
chant vessels. When the breeze over the high- j 
laud caught our sails we ran ahead ; when a 
deep current rushing round some headland 
caught our hull wo fell astern ; and we were 
enjoying the excitement of a grand regatta 
when, at the narrowest part of the strait 
bet ween the iniiui* castles of Europe and Asia, a 
heavy shot from the fort came right across our 
bows. Tlui captain was below at the moment, 
and just as he got on deck and was giving 
orders to shorten sail another shot fell astern ' 
and ricocheted close alongside, sending 
showers of spray over the gangway. AVo 
could see a ciowd of officers at a house 
in the fort, and others were at tlie same 
time busy laying other guns. There was 
no misinteqn'eling the hint. We accordingly 
bore nj), and in the midst of a heavy squall 
of wind and r.ain anchored off the consular 
offices at Uie town of the Dardanelles. 

Our copsul soon ci»miug on board, from 
him w e llfariit th.'it all men-of-war must have 
a lirman, or permission to pass, from (Jon- 
sfcautinople before they are sufiered to ascend 
the Dardmielles. We knew nothing of this 
regulation, since by some chance no notice 
had been taken of it in the general orders to 
the squadron. It was clear that the Pacha ; 
in command of the fort had exceeded bia in- 
structions, as the rules arc that in a case like 
ours two blank c.artridges shall be first fired, 
ami then followed up by shot if necessary. 

The captain accordingly went ashore to call 
upon the Pacha and demand an explanation., 

His ajjology was the truth, that he thought 
we wished to pass him in defiance oC the 
regulations, and had an idea that we .looked, 
as if blank cartridge would not atop us, . We 
were obliged to wait until a letter could be 
written to and answered from Coiislaatmople. , 
it was Tuesday, no steamer would, goi up, 
l>efore Thursday, and no answer. be‘ 'had- 
before Saturday. Accordingly < we bad»#ve 
days before us, and as our stroll al>out tUo; 
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'^wn quite eatkfied curiosity^ I e^eed 
^ith a friend to trot^over l^e claaBie groned 
bf Tj^by. llie brother of oftr consul whs an 
61d acquaintance and a local merchant ; he 
'^volunteered to go uith us, taking his fcervant, 
.ftijyoung Jew, to look after our horses. On 
. Wednesday aftornoon^ tJjerefore, we hired a 
caique to take ua to the village at the en- 
Utame of the Baniauellea There we proposed 
‘ ii> sleep. We liad a very pleasant run down 
viritfe the current, and lancletl just outside the 
'outer castle of Asia in a sandy bay. That 
was the l)^ in which the Greek galleys had 
been drawn up at the siege of Troy, if ever 
there was such a siege. If never, there was 
one Homer made it real, and I believe in it 
as steadily as in the death of Nelson. Close 
by our landin|f-place was a pyramidal mound 
of stones c:il£d the Tomb of Achilles, and 
there was another some two hundred yards 
lurlher inland, in which lie, or ought to lie, 
the bones of Patroclus. As usual in such 
cases, there is a dispute as to wliich totnb is 
■which, or whether the two friends were not 
both buried in a single heap. We were not 
disposed to vox ourselves with doubt ; and as 
we stood on the summit of the chh'f mound 
with the ilelhispont at our feet, we thought 
of Hector’s challenge to the Greeks, and his 
promise that if he conquered the body of the 
vanquished should be sent to their nav/ : — 

** Grpcii on the ahorc shall rise a monument ; • 
Which when some future mariner Burstys, 

WufrliM hy broad Ilellesponl’s resounding sens, | 
Thus shall he suy : A valiant Greek lies 4iere, 

Bv Ileptor Blniu, the mighty man of war ; 

The stone shall tell the vanquish’d Ij^to’s fnitie, 
And distant ages learn the victor’s name.” 

There rose up in our minds also other associ- 
ations, and we endeavoured vainly to seize, 
while on the s}K)t, the mysterious link hy 
wdiicli those plains are coiiiiectt^l with the 
Troy weight known to us in btndiood. The 
sun was setting behind lmbroS*aud Samo- 
thrace, and throwing its last beams over the 
plains ot Troy ; while in the distance Mount i 
A thus stood out sharply as a pyramid in the ; 
western horizon. We saw with a }»roper 
amount of feeling Tenedos laved by the ! 
surges, and i-ocky Imbros break the rolling 
wave. iJetween the two islands are ragged 
islets, any one of which may liave contained 
the cave at whicii Neptune put up his 
choi'iat when on his way to save the ships of 
the Greeks from their assailaiits. 1 recollected 
a severe caning that I had received when 
young which h^ immediate connection with 
that very incident. Jackals have grubbvl 
for themselves holes in the tomb of Achilles, 
and nest there, just as commentators make 
their nests now in the works ol’ Homer ; our 
Jewish companion proposed that we should 
smoke one out. Plenty of dry furze about 
the place gave a practicable look to his sug- 
^ettUOn ; but as we did not se^ wherein the 
lun ^ the proceeding would consist, Ave 


wandered , on along thought | 

about (jke venerable Chrye^., tha l^ght j 
Ohr/aeto, and other people of that set Here, ! 
we thought, where the peasant now. sleeps in ! 
his mud hut on a bed of rushes wore tho tahts 
of the Grecian host. The smoke of the fire . 
yonder which cooks somebody’s meal l^t ue 
call fumes from the altars of fticebus piled 
with hecatombs of bulls and goats; or let us 
imagine that it rises from the detiks of burUr 
ing galleys. We undertook to suppose that 
the hills were covered with the lofty towers 
of wide extended Troy.” W e supposed our- 
selves. to be favoured by the jackals and the 
owls with echoes — or traditions preserveii on 
the spot — of ancient battle cries, I’lio even- 
ing breeze we proposed to consider heavy wftli 
the souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. In 
the blue mist rising from the Hellespont, we 
determined to see Thetis rising from her i 
crystal throne, and all hei* NereuLs getting | 
up out of their pearly bdOa to follow the uu- i 
liappy mother up the Trojan sti’aiid. Not j 
until wo had pai(l our debt to sentiment did 
we iillow ourselves to think of supi)er. I 

A w:itk v)f a few minutes past a multitude I 
of windmills brought us to a village of mud | 
huts at the top of the hill, built upon the 
site of the ancient Sigeum. We made at 
once for the house of a Greek known to our 
friend Calvert, and sent down to the boat for 
our luggage. Kach of us had taken a large ; 
blanket, a change of linen, and the necessa- 
ries of the toilet ; for all else we looked to 
late. The Greek gave us no reason to regret 
our trustfulness. His house was one of the 
largest in the village, built with walls of mud j 
dried in the sun, having outside stairs also 
of mud, and an interior divided into two 
stories by a wooden floor. The house roof 
was of tiles. Tliere was a lai’ge courtyard 
surrounded by a mud w^all, the re.sort of 
oxen, goat.s, and geese, ami fowls. There 
were also some out-houses tilled with chail', i 
of which the flat roots formed .t terrace. 
Upon that we took up our quarters, very 
much preferring open air on a fine starlight 
night Hi Augusl, to close air and fleas, "^’hcre 
was a good sTipply of large fresh rusiiea, 
which, when spre.id out, fuimed the best oi 
beds, or a chaii* or a couch, wdioa heaped 
together. On some fish just caught and 
fried, some lioiled eggs, and a most delicious 
melon, we supped like TrojaiiS* before vve , 
retired to our respective blankets, using stars . 
foi»Mght candles. i 

The clarions of innumerable Trojan coc^s 
awoke ua before daylight, and we prepared be- , i 
times for our day’s march. The horses hired j 
the night bej’ore had, however, to be sIilmI, j 
breakfast ht^l to be eaten, .aiid our hflS;pkets 
packed upon an extra horse tljat was to be j 
ridden by a guide. We were not faiiij^ off j 
till six o’clock. The plains oj* Troy were j 
then before ua, and our flist object was to 
ride acrJss them to the ruins of Alexandria 
Troas. Bound about the village, there were 
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fibUda in stiibbln of kirwy and maize, there over ti^ellis wgrk, Ko,me«it«Quul be ])roc!ured> 
othem covoied wiili dwarf viawa. then but our host proimsed ua a TurkialidUinm* 
beariij^^* ripe and in oilier plucey melons and served it to us ju the j^ardcn (nuckJy, 

or i)iinij>kiiis sira^’^ded over the parched The new moon apj)eared abov^- the hills, the 

stars ihoue out, a delighttul breezo }>]ayed 
As we p;isserl on the uigns of cultivation with the vine leaves, and the LrioklUig ibuu- 
disap]>earocy and we rode over what is evi- Uuu soothed us by its murmur. Wah such 
tlentJy marsh in winter, but in summer dry lights and music, we s:it down before a low 
;irid lissured mud. Here a,nd there a pool of stool, on which a circular* tin i ray formed a 
fitagmiiit water still* supported a small colony table-cloth. The feast was t) ten served to 
of snipe and wild duck, and twice on our ride us by turbaneil genii. First vMine a piUau of 
we passed a corn-growing tract. Ju such rice; then a thick soup made of the jelly of > 
places, the^ old Homeric tliresliiiig-lloor w’as rice, wiih milk and minced e-gs, the whole 
to be seen in full activity. We rode at a liavoured with vegetables; iu‘>:L, a dish of 
slow pace, And according to the custom hero, stewed bagiiioles ; theu eggs tVu il in butttjr ; 
ill a Ime, the guide first ; the rest following anil lastly, a sort of pancake, cat.on dipped in 
at a breakneck pace of about three miles an honey ; a dessert of melon and gravies wound 
lionr. It was past eleven before we liad up the enter lainmunt. We sK pt wlicrc we 
cleared the shore of Bosika Jiay, and croj4s.ed had alined. 

sbme rising ground which bi-ought us down On taking a sl.i'<»ll, soon alier daylight, 
up6u the harbour of Alexandria 'I'roas. Tlun-e round the villagi', we savr a herd of upivards 
^>ur horses found inc rolreshment of afuun-jof forty eaiueJs wliich had been brought 
tain, we the relreshinent of a melon. So ' ihilher to convey vallonia to the shore. This 
revived, W’e continuod onr ride ever some hilly \ is the chief produce of the country, the cm> 
groniul covered hy the vallonia oak to the psin- j of the aeunx being the only part of this oafc 
cipal r*"iiiains of the city. These are on the sent to Europe ; the acorn itself is used by 
summit of a hill which coiiimands a very flue the peojile of the place as food for cattle, 
view of the islands of Tene<los and Jinbros, The cup is packed in woollen b.'u^s and sent 
the bay and the surrounding hilly country, to Mr. Calvert’s chief wareliousc lor exporta-, 
Thei^» are numerous foundations of houses tioii. A lai'ge tree in a good season , wijt 
formed of a hard limestone, fre(pient traces of ]>roduce as much vallonia as is worth 
iihe dty walls, a few sarcophagi, the towers pounds, on the spot ; but, taking tree 
of jajwteway, and a singular structure called tree, ])erham the annual average is 
. 4^>r<daies^'Priam^. a dollar. However, very little' care, 

^ 'On^yed 'a eauple of houis’ rest and a ever to be bestowed upon the tre^ , dp/ 

'lltilidbedn ^among those Boimin ruins, not belong to govern meat, but to a. num%r, 

, fanned by a cool fresh breeze, and slmded by of small i^asant proprietors. The walk 
the* oak trees which have sprung up on all breakfast over we were oS again hy apt,, 
sides. ' ’ At about four o’clock we started o’clock for tlie village of Bournabashy, wliigh 
again,' in the same order as before, over the is near the site of Ohi Troy and the sources 
hills 'to see a gi’anile quarry in which were of the Scainander, odious to schoolboys. / 
some large c(dumus read}- out. Our track la about tliice hours and a lialf we arrived 
Was over hills Hfifvcretl with vallonia, and we at the lo\V land ivliere this river rises. 3u. 
passed not a house or a living tiling for some | the space yf about an acie there are .foi*ty 
miles, except one uarty of sliejiherds with ; j)oint3 at Vliicli the water gushes, cool anjd 
their dogs and flocfc. A ride of about two ' cl(*ar, from lissures in the limeat(,ne rock, 
hours brought us to a ridge of granite. At j The small streams trickle about ill tlmy 
theivery top of tlie ridge, on one side of the 1 unite and form a tolerable brook surroumJeil 
hill, is an old quaaTy, and 'ilivre were the | by luxuriant vegetation. Numbers of tortoises 
» sevui columns as they were linisliu<l when ! and many large lish were to be seen swunining 
the town was alive, all realty for removal, i about in the miuhiy brook; water-cressfJS 
WV intasured them with our walking sticks | grow upon its surface, and a large vegetsthl? 
and did what else wasnocessary, then went on. I garden, surromifled by a blackbej*iy hedge, 
About half a mile from this quarry is the tills the v.illey formed by the divisions of thp 
village ol Ivotsciola Biushy, most pictui>es({uely stream. I found Scamauder wattaT-cresi^ 
fiituat^i on a slope near the .summit* oi' one very good. The village of Bourjiaba^ijY 

those granite-capped hills. Its white just above this river source, upon/adijli 
])(|||||firet forms a Iniantiful object in contrast which we passed on our way to the 

the heavy background of the granite of the original (Jld Troy. i, 

"ere lucky enough to meet The lirst thing to be seen on , 

' WiUk^ a Jev^' broker in the Service of our tlie.se heights is a jj^ ramid of Ipp^/sjtpngfi 
fiuendpwiiorwas on an aiinunl tour about tlie called the Tomb of Hector. The sitt)i^l;ipi^.jfei 
' colintiy, j^rcliasiug vallonia for exportation lua^iliceut. It is on one side of. 
tr> England He procured us quarttT.s in a ravine, through which the Simoia wh3uj«,m 
garden 'dose to the mu^que, and^we spread course from Mount Ida to, join the Scamsnd^ 

our ijflaiikerta. upon iiifUs liesido^i fountain iu the TrojAu plains. Iko plaius m^ be 
j|iid beneath a rich covering of grapes trained seen extending to ,thp Hellespout ; jlp i 


aiarlcsl>ickcni.J 


POT AND KETTtg 


tihe opposite direction, mountain ridges fill 
wp' all the ecene. A boitt square stoncR, 
laid together witlK»iit mortar, are tlie sole 
i^mains, or supposf* 1 remains, of the of 
Trov, Wo sat on tlicm ami tfilked moralities. 
A ifttle fiirther on. the sides of the ravine 
bccnrm* predpiton.^' and at one spot almost 
peri)cmlfcular. Doaui that ab3"S8, tradition 
says, the Trojans threw tlie wooden horse. 
Nothing move was to be seen, an<i we 
departed. The de.'^eent is* steep beneath the 
tomb of Hector, aivl we led our horses down 
to cross the river at a ford about a mile 
below. Then wo made for a farm, called 
Cbiflik, or the Mai sh farm, which is occiqiied 
by Mr. Calvert. Near this farm is a tumulus 
which popular tradition holds to be the 
burial-place of the Creeks killerl at tlie 
siege of I’roy. !Mr. Calvert liad it opened 
lately, and did really find in it a tliick 
Sira turn of burnt bones, but nothing else of 
interest. He was not scholar enough to 
know whether tlic bones were (h-eek. ^.'*he 
farm buildings at tliis [dace are extensive, 
and it is prohalilc that tlie plain will yield 
ricli harvests of corn. ‘ In winter the shooting : 
both of woodcock, snipe, water-fowl, and hares 
is excellent. After a couple bf hours’ rest, 
and a luncheon of melon, choose, and barley 
bread, the sole provision of the farm pemde, 
we rode on to the village of llanqui, where 
Mr. Calvert has a couiitr}^ house and a large 
fitdrehouse for vallonia. We arrived at sun- 
set, having been eight hours on horseback, 
— -hJiich riding for sailors. On our way^ in a 
narrow path, we had met another ])arty. 
First came a horse laden with two large 
travelling trunks, then another carrying a 
guide armed to the teeth ; then the traveller, 
an Englishman, with a straw hat and um- 
brella ; L'lstly, his travelling servant ; and 
though in passing we even had to touch each 
other in the midst of a wiltT, desolate 
country, not a word, or smile, bow was 
exchanged between the children oPferitannia. 
We behaved at Troy as well as we should 
have behaved in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Calvert’s house at Baiiqui is situated 
on a hill that overlooks the l)ardan(dlea from 
the entrance up to the inner castles. The 
vallonia warehouse there established is a 
large building, used not only as a storehouse, 
but as a sort of factor}^ for there they 
separate the acorn from the cup ; a process 
which provides employment for some fifty 
women and children. About three thousand 
tons are shipped annually from this ware- 
house. The jirice per ton varies between 
twelve and seventeen pounds, and the freight 
to England costs about two [)ounds per ton. 
It is principally 8 hij)ped to Liverpool by 
schooners and Biiiall brigs, carrying from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty tons. Thus 
our tanners find bread for the Trojans of 
to-day. From Ranqiii no very long ride 
brought us, the next morning, back to the 
village of the Dardanelles. We were well 


pleased with our excursion. We had thought, 
about .the past and seen the present ; the 
deeds of Achilles, and the trade iu acorn-cupsu. 


POT AND KEITLE PHILOSOPHT. 

There are two branches of pliilosophy^ 
connected with pots and kettles ; the or^ 
gastronomic, and the othtf pyrotecdiuic ; ther 
one relating to the food to be cooked, and thfr 
other to the !irrangeiuent8 for cooking. It 
is the latter of these on which the, reader is. 
about t© be addressed. In our first volume^ 
a few gentle hints were given on the imper- 
fectioiis of popular cookery ; on the desira- 
bleness of young ladies learning to' boil 
potatoes and broil chops as well as to ein- 
i)roi(jJer slippers and crochet anti-macaasiirs- 
Here, how'ever, we do not intend to liinl 
fault with any one. We would rather dis- 
course on the numerous &d ingenious ooii- 
trivan(‘es for applying^ heat economically ii> 
cooking processes, and for doing many things 
at once in a small space. There arc not only 
improved*forms of gratt‘s, stoves, and ovens,, 
lieated ordinary coal ; but thei’e are con- 
trivances for obtaining luel-like action fronx 
wood, from cliarcoal, from artificial fuel, from 
hot water, from steam, from spirit, and from 
gas ; and there are kitchens poHable, and 
kitchens club-like, such as the old school o£ 
cooks knew nothing about. . It is not throngk 
want of coal that these novelties appear ; but 
economy in coal is itself one of the produciug- 
causes of a very essential and desirable coU'^ 
dition of things — cleanliness. 

Do you doubt that we are making im^ 
provenieuts in stoves, and grates, and cooking 
apparatus, by economising the heat of or- 
dinary fuel '/ Read the ironmongers’ bills, 
and look into their shops, and remove your 
doubt. Here is the Cottagej^ifftove, slanding 
upon four legs. It luis a square iron casej^ 
within and near one end of which is a fii*e- 
pot, the top of which opens into a flue to 
carry off the smoke ; the rest of the vacant 
space constitutes an oven, while there is 
boiler attaclied *to the end nearest to the 
fire, and a hot jilate and open cavity at the • 
top for stewing, and frying, and boiling, and 
sundry other processes iu cookeiT. Here is 
an assemblage of grate, oven, Wiler, hot- 
plate, hobs and trivets, so set in ‘a frame- 
work ^that it may be fixed into any sized 
firepflice, large or small, without setting ; for 
the throat, or opening to tlie flue, is formoi^ 
in the iron-work of the range itself, and is tliu.% 
at once determinate in size and shape. Here 
is the Kitchener, in which one oven Will roast 
while anothef bakes ; in wIAch the^hot . 
closets may do duty as pastry • ovens ; in 
which tiie back is formed by a boijer capable 
of containing fifty gallons of water ; in which 
the top iij BO adapted, that the cook may 
attend to a dozen or so of little cookeries at 
one time ; and in which every vagrant atom, 
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\ >of^h«At ia cftii^ht in the aet erf joliimng amy, 

^ and made to do uaefnl wock An aom way or 
oUien Here 40 aim^er ron^ of^formiaable 
dimensions, which claims credit for its Stour- 
bridge fire-clay back, its frontage susceptible 
of variation in size, and its Irars hung on 
hinges to facilitate cleansins.^Here is another, 
adaptefl to the wants of ^ys or girls in a 
boarding school ; it has a formidable array of 
sixi(^n spits, on whi«li sixteen joints of meat 
may be impaled at once ; and the bars, in- 
stead of being solid rods, are hollow tubes 
filled with lyater, as a means of economising 
heat. Here is a range in which the inventor 
has sought to indulge the Englishman in 
what he so much loves, an open cheerful fire, 
and the same time to have the means of 
s}>eedily converting it into a closed fire to 
economise fmd. Then wc liavo stoves , in 
which fire lumps ai’e used : that is, slabs or 
bricks of Stourbridge clay arc built into the 
;'siiles and back of ftie stove, for the sake of 
‘ the great power which lliis substance i^os- 
sesses of retaining heat. Then we have tlie 
American Improved Excelsior, a sumi)tuous 
name for an air-tight double oven ’"cookery j 
stove ; in which the hot air, instead of being 
allowed to roam about hither and thither, 
is brought to work in a definilc way at a 
definite spot. Evejy imaginable mode is 
adopted, in these various ranges, and grates, 
and stoves, and ovens, to oflijct this heat- 
economy ; if the heat is not. rerjuired to act 
directly upon the food, it is made to heat a 
vessel of water, or a cavity which may serve 
as a. baking oven, or a plate of iron winch 
may be useful as a liot plate for dishes. Onl}' 
save the heat, and yon may be certain of finding 
it a useful servant in some way or other. 

Commend us forthwith to this ingenious 
roasting-jack, cidled the Antonia tun. See 
how, in front of the range, is placed a sort 
of hemiBphericais^fJvcMi ; how a hollow tube 
pixyects from the "lower jiart of this oven; 
how this tube thrusts itself into an opening 
beneath the fireplace of the range ; how, by 
the heat in the interior of the oven, a current 
of air is sucked llirough the tube ; how this 
current sets in rotation a vdiie wheel ; and 
iiow this wheel twirls round tlie hooks to 
which the joint of meat is suspended. Let 
not material philosophers lliink that they 
alone understmid the i>roduction of a current 
of wind by rarefiictiou diu* to the action of 
heat ; here we have it all, in this roasting- 
jack. And%ee, in another instance, hovf Mr. 
VUeiuLiigtoi^ brings the theory of reflected j 
,'heat to throw dignity upon his roasting- 
’^jack. ijook at the concave metallic lellec-; 
tora above and below, reflecting the otherwise 
fwast-''’ heat upon the savoury Joint ; look at 
.the cunning little hole in the middle of the 
lower reflei^tor, to let the rich essence drop 
from the meat into a little cup below ; anil 
look at the similar hole iu theupi>er reflector 
thiTQUgh which the essenco may be poured 
dowii Ao baste the meat. They use a coucave 


metfdUespeoalum, wif^ a hole. in the, 

fertile refieol^ teleeeap^ aud ^ 

for these roastin^H^^ i tWefore,%.i4i ijr.ol 

Tl\e bachelor's kettle is a erafty 
inducing a man to resuaki . 9 ,. ^ 

making his life as easy as a. glove*, . , 

he can obtain for three shillingp. asks 
his landlady, or Folly the housemaid* t© pijur- ^ • 
chase one penny-worth of patent .^rewood; . 
which firewood consists of a. sort oi" whe4.or .. 
a sort of gridu-ou mysteriously formed pf 
small pieces of wood, resinpd to .niak}e.-them 
more captious and peppery. One of these 
structures he places in a little stove or gratCii 
he kindles it ; he places the stove, on the , 
to give the smoke and the chimney a chanceic,, 
of becoming licquainted ; he surmouid^ the,, 
pile by a flat tea-kettle containing water ; apd 
i»y the time the farthing wheel or gridiron 
has bnmed itself out, there is boiling water 
enough to make moderate coflee for a mode- 
ra.tc man. And if he will consume two patent 
firew6od8 instead of one, and lias a little flat , , 
pail adapted to liis apparatus, he can manage 
to dish up a steak or cliop while the coffee 
i.s brewdug. Bachelorship apart ; there is 
really something iu Ibis power of making a 
cup of coftee fca* one's self, say before start- 
ing by tlie six o'clock train on a Aviutev^s 
morning, and before fires are lighted or house- 
wives stirring. 

A coffee-pot is not a coffee-pot now : it is a 
mechanical pnoumatico-hydrostatic piece of I 
apparatus. Let us not for one instant imagine [ 
that making a pot of coffee is a trifling a&tir, | 
beneath the dignity of scientific cookery. Ask I 
the inventor to exidain tlic action of his coffee- j 
pot. “Sir," (he w'ill thus discourse) “there 
are here different vessels or ri'ceptacles, which ! 
come successively into use. This glass vase, | 
at the lop, is furnished vrith a long narrow ' 
tube descending nearly to the bottom of this 
metallic urn. Wo put boiling water into the 
vjise ; it descends through the tube into the 
urn. We iVdt the ground coffee upon a small 
jierforatcd silver jilate witliiu the urn. We 
apply a spirit lainji beneath, and — " “ Oh, 

I see ; the water boils iq) through the tube 
to the coffee.” “ Pardon me, 8ir, it does not 
boil up ; it is driven up. 6tcam, formed on 
the surface of the boiling water in the urn, 
forces by il« elasticity the water up the tube 
into the glass vase, wdiere it acts properly 
ujnm the ground coffee. We then remove the 
Ijuup ; the formation of steam ceases ; a 
partial vacuum is formed in the urn ; and 
the external air, pressing on the liquid in the v, 
open v^asc, forces it first through the coffee-j, , 
grounds, and then through the perforafied . 
silver-plate, into the urn below,” “Oh,,, 
iiideeti ! ” “ Yes, in a clieaper apparatus W(^.. 
boil on an open fire ; but the urn with 
spirit-lami) ^ much better con<rivanc^\ 
The apparatus is elegant in design, it. is veix/^ 
simple in use, it is free from disagreeaUd , , 
odour, it eifables you to make your cqffee 
on your breakfast tabl^ it boils tbn ,cojife© ^ , 




POT 


, hetfi?iiW flavour.” 

:! A OiWn of laurels for the maker dS the 


kettle pkiloflopliy. 

Who can enumerate all the varieties in 


^Wotvei^halliipton cofl‘ee-pot is the least that the arrangement of gas-eookery apparatus ? 
caft be awarded. Talk not of the forcing- Here is an arrangement with a fire-place of ’ 
pump b^ing- merely a hydraulic apparatus : gas-jets in the centre, and i)ots and kettleu* 
it is a cooking apparatus also. See how the enow around it to cook a dinner for fifty '; 
forcing-punip here makes coffee. The pump, guests. Here is another,* of which the io- 
of necessity very small in dimensions, is fixed ventor claims lor it. a power of cooking for 
to the coffee-pot near the handle ; the boiling a hundred guests at once. Here is a maker, 
water is poured into the pump, the grouncl. who has a gas-cooking range, with roaster, 
coffee is put into a perforated vessel in the oven, copper boiler, and siewing-plate, 
middle of the coffee-pot, and the water is ‘‘capable for a dinner of sixty pei-soim 
forced through the infinitesimal coffee into an apparatus for stewing by jets of gas mixed, 
the receptacle boneatli. with atmospheric air ; a gas gridiron for* 

Some persons try to cook by the aid of broiling chops and steaks ; and a gas tip- 
boiling water ; or they try to enable other paratus for toasting bread. A “ pocket 
persons to try to cook by such means. An stove” is a conundrum not easily solved ; 
inner vessel is jdaced within an outer one ; but if by pcxjket l>e meant portable, there is 
the space between them is filled with water ; a nice little affair entituled the “ ]>ocket stove 
and this water, l)eing heated to the boifiug for cooking by gas yds gas seems to be 
point, airailai-ly heats tlie space within tiie generated in some way from heated .spirits, 
inner vessel. But there is one permanent and in so far the stove is a humble relation 
"and effective limit to the use of such a to the “magic” affair of M. Soyer. 'j’he 
system; water will not rise to a higher ctiis/ac, just named, was once employed 

tempei’ature than two huudreff and twelve in cookir»g a monstrou.sly-large piece of meat, 
degrees of Fahrenheit, unless enclosed in for- to fissi.st .some jolly farmers in mourning over 
luidable iron casing.s imsuitiible for kitclien the effe(‘ts of free trade, at an agricultural 
arrangements ; and this temperature, though dinner in Devonshire ; he employed gas ; • 
suitable for boiling and some other processes, and it is asserted that by an expenditure of 
will not suffice for rojistiug or baking. We five shillings in tins aerial fueb and five hours 
can imagine, however, that a cook would of time, he cooked a baronial joint of beef 
often be thankful for the means of ensiying weighing five hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
a temperature limited exactly to this amount. Another inventor presents us with a hand- 
Oooking by steam is something of a puzzler, bill, in which is a picture of a gas stove as 
It is a great thing for a school-boy to mount beautiful as a cabinet, and not nnich unlike 
up to the knowle<lge that a pound of feathers it in shape ; he tells us that by this apparatus 
weighs as much as a jnmnd of lead ; audit a joint weighing twenty-five pounds rmty be 
requires an analogous degree of sagacity to roasted for less tlian one penny ; that it 
perceive that a pound of steam is as lieavy as requires no servant and no basting ; afid tli.at 
a pound of hot water. But when* we have wc may have the pleasure ot-^^hig joints of 
attained that height, we are slilL at a loss me.*it under process of roasting daily at his 
conceniing the advantage or econoi^of ste.ain premises. The efficiency or non-efficieuey of 
cookery. The truth is, however, that not- gas-cooking is among the controversies of the 
withstanding this equality in weight, a pound day. Wc know slw establi.shment in the west 
of steam contains very much more heat than of London, consisting of a large number of per- 
a pound of the hottest of all possible hot .sons, who make a very observable impression 
w'ater ; the makers of steam-engines know on several large joints of meat every day. 
this, and tliey laugh at all (»tlier caloric Until a year ago or so, there was a fine old 
engines ; and the makers of cooking-engines range in the kitchen, and a fine fat old cook to 
know this, and liave sought to cook by steam, attend to it ; and the beef and mutton were 
Somehow or other, it must nevertheless be done “ to a turn but the expenditure of 
owned, these steam-cookery affairs have coal awful ; and the owners, wiUing to 
scarcely held their ground ; we seltloiu hear marclf with the age, spent about one hundred 
of their having attained a jn-actical <legrec of guineas in fifctuig up a gas-cooking apparatus, w 
■ efflcieucy ; a vessel may be enveloped in hot Twelve mouths sufficed to ruin the reputation 


be available for many of the more important with it, because they said all the food seemed 
op^tiofis of cooking. Steaming i>otatoes sodden, and neither baked, nor roasted, nor 
over a vessel containing boiling water i.s boihi<i ]>roperly ; and the ownei’s w^re dw- 
am^her affkiv ; this is really a sojisible pro- satisfied beyause the others were (li.^.sati<fipd. 
jeetj icr it is making good use of lieat whicli The gas-apparatus has been removed, and tlie* 
' else would be dissipated. As to the relative kitchen-range restored. We offer no judg-^ 


on thU, because we da know : 

3so were to blama^be peode^or tte ap- : 
paratus ;>tdt fe <k| fijfa? a^# the i^t^-, 
iu farmexft j 

gj^.at piece af beef. 

Wlietber the renowned Alexis Soyer has i 
not gone somewhat beyond the range of 
ordinary mortals io his magic stove is a ] 
knotty question. Oertiidaly this copper-bright 
piece of apparatus a& far excels the bachelor’s i 
kettle in price, as the great Alexis excels 
M^ha Muggins in cook-like science. But 
it is really a very cleverly planned stove— 
Boa^thing chemical and flamboyant about it. 
Ln^t ns mind that there are two lamps, . 

and reservoirs containing spirit or 

ntx^ha. let us then suppose that one lamp 
is sighted ; tliat the heat from this lanqi-flame 
warms the second reservoir ; that the sf irit 
tn this reservoir gradually rises to such a 
temperature as w^dl enable it to«give off 
«j 9 mt-wapour ; that this vapour poui's out 
tnrongh a tube as a continuous stream, ai)d 
ini|)inges iipon the flame of a second lamp ; 
th^ this flame, rendered much move intense 
by such spirituous feeding, very speedily heats 
a copper pan or kettle ; and that such pan 
orAettle contains the liquids or solids w'hich 
are to be cooked — if we can picture all this, 
then can we picture the magic stove. It is a 
' gfcove which blows its own bellows, the wind 
of the bellows being coniposed of spirit vapour. 
This is the stove which will inevitably “sujjer- 
sede everv contrivance which ingenuity has. 
hitherto devised for the rapid preparation of 
a comfortable meal;” which will entail “a 
cost of only three-fai'things to dress a cutlet 
which will enable you to “ cook as comfort- 
ably with it in the middle of a still nor’- 
wester as if the sweet south were wooing 
your cheek in June w’hich affords the means 
to “ dress a mutton-chop by it in six minutes.” 
AU this has be^i'said concerning it in print, 
and therefore of course must be true. A 
compact little affair it is, loo ; for the Maestro 
has so planned some forms of the apparatus, 
that a stove, lamps, stewi)an, frying-pan, sauce- 
pans^lates, dislies, tca-ketye, and coffee-pot 
— -somcient mechanism to prej)are a dinner 
fmrhalf ado^n persons — can be packed within 
the space of a cubic foot. 

There are several siuail cooking vessels in 
which tlm heat is produced by some kind of 
spirit, such as alcohol or naphtha ; but gene- 
rally speaking they are moi e costly than 
^paratd^ in which solid fuel is employed, 
^there are also forms of stove in which oiti- 
fiehU fuel is burned, and which make a very 
4oeperate effort to consume their own smoke ; 
htu^-yMmehoy they fail in thejr attempt, and 
Itc^En not yet been found prudent to allow a 
to be without a chimney or flue of some 
kind or ol^er. 

Ptt-aiid«kettle pldlosophy extends beyond 
stoves and vessels themselves ^ it allies 
also to the kitehens in whi^\ the culinary 
operations aiw conducted. Some of the 


! modem kitchens are cheaskical kboiwt^Ieii^ 


and BO T( 


Great was the wonder ^ 


dozen years ago or so, the kitchen of tho 
Beform Clilb House became displayed before 
the eyes of gastrouomisU. lu thu marvel of is 
kitchen very little wmidoW' is te be senen ; wall- 
s))ace is too valuable, and s^-lights main^ 
fulfil the duty of windows. Two iWmidablV, 
long stoves form the nuclei of the apparatus^ 
they have Tuuch brick in their constmetioii^ 
to economise heat; and they liave whole re- 
' giments of round openings at the top to- 
accommodate saucepans and stewpans, and 
all other pans. Must of the cookery Uk 
effected by the lieat of charcoal, to obti^p g , 
strong fire without flame or smoke, while^hjr,. 
a clever arrangement of flues, the deleterm>IS^ 
carbonic acid gas generated by the combus- 
tion of the charcoal is safely carried away.' 
As flue skill of a cook’s face is as valuable aiK 
the skin of any other man’s face, and us thi» 
skin is liable to be scorched and converted 
into a kind of crackling by exposure to 
much heat, tlierc is a clever oiTangemcnt of 
tin screens, so ‘armed and jointed that they 
ciui be brought before any open fires in tlm 
twinkling of an eye, and as these screens aro^ 
brightly ]>olislied on the back, they refleei 
mjich of the heat w’hich falls u}X)U them, and 
thereby render this heat available in th^ 
cookery. Then there are two huge roasting 
stoves or grates — not unprotitably deep from, 
front* to back, as most of our kitchen stoves 
are, but having a great height with a dept»ki 
of only four or live inches, thereby bringjpj^ 
all the heat to the 1‘ront, wiiere it is aloiio 
wanted ; and the bars, instead of being hori- 
zontal, are vertical ; hinged, moreover, tu 
facilitate the cleansing of the interior. Tlie 
joints which revolve on their several spits iir 
front of these fires ! Jlow nicely the distance 
is regulated, according to the size and deli- 
cacy of the joint ! The kitcheu-hible is itself 
a stroke of genius, with its scooped out hol-^ 
lows in which the cooler may stand ; its 
sjK>ngps and water to keep all clean, its army 
of little boxes and vessels to contain sali^ 
pepper, and so forth, and its stoaiu-heated 
iron receptacle for hot plates. The scullery 
with its large steam boiler ; the larder with 
its iudescril>ably neat contrivjuices for ke<^ng^ 
meat sweet and cool ; the tube by whicli 
clerk in tlie up{ier regions conuuunieii^, 
orders to the king of the IcLtohen below ; aw 
the lifting a})paratus wliereby the savo^ 
vhuids are made to ascend to the 
— all are subsidiary to this mighty kitriieiu .v 

-r-r-T-’— ' I • . ■■ 

Shortly U^oro OhrisHaat loili he JPiMiiSiod an JkUra iMpdiMfr 
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NEAR CHRISTMAS. 


could jflready i>ereeive, was in'is slioeklmflr 
neglected state— covered with ivy, a sni*e 

4-U.:* ..1 i. ® 


the satilo road, not all with the same expect- 1 ki^w what it will be, O don’t I ! ” 
ations, but all looking out alike for the hrst Nice and quiet, certainly.” . 

fflttnpae ol’ its smoko rising above the wintry « Quiet ! Wlioiq) ! ” and he stood up in 
landscape of the year. Now we can see ^low the carriage, trying— the spoiM boy— *tc 
near it is by the grey towers of its minster, to- urge on the horses, though he knows that 
wards which onr faces have been set for days ; they are steady roadsters, never varying tbeir 
we almost fancy that we hear the chiming pace for .'luvhody. “ Quiet ! Whv, T can 
of its famous bells— all Christmas towns are already hear the hells clashing as if they* 
famous for their bells— and w^ know that we wore mad witli fun— and so can grtmd- 
Bhall soon beat our inn. Jflilc be a journey, mother.” He was safe in that appeal, be- 
and each year a stage upon the ro<ad. 1 do cause my dear old woman, if she is bot 
not know where else a sensible man w^ild younger than I am, will nob conaont to be as 
stop for the recruiting of his strength tlian in old, and owns to no defect of audit or hear- 
thf fine olil Christrmvu towns. 'J'hcrc, if an,'- iug. “ Cjlraudmother licars them, ” cried 
where, men are to be found living together the bo\', “ and if she can’t son tlie iHumina- 
merrily ; .the inns are warm, the cheer is tion, 1 can.” 


good, the amusements are of the heariiiest, 
and the society is of the best. I have been 


” But it is bright noon, my boy.” ’ 

‘‘Noon and illuini nation too. The lamps 


through many a Christmas town— for I liave are as bright as if the sky \yere pitch dark, 
travelled far— and 1 luivc rested thoroughly and the siiii blazes as if it had an ox to roairt, 
in each. I never found two of them alike ; of though it don’t blaze any lieat but only merri- 
late they have been much greyer and quieter ment. 1 know what the town will be ! I’vxs 
than they nsed fonnerly to bo ; indeer 1, f dreamt of it ten nights ruimhig. It will Ijeat 
could tell wonderliil things, if l^dared, of the magic city that you ’ve oll^ told us of.” 
tlie (Jlirtstmaa cities lar away, that I JMy old woman having fac^i/ in child ixui ’ft 

mseed through when 1 was a bo^p* Nobody, dreams, fisked I’or some information. “ VV^ell,” 
hO'Jyever, vronld believe how full they were of he said, “do you see that stile under a holly 
lights and bells, how they were inhabited by bush ? — that wliore the path ends that le'^julft 
merry coujurors, had beautiful things liungmit froui Ath6iiey Uallwhere brother Tow is' .af 
01 all the windows, and were carpeteil with .school? A adjust g-s we get there he’ll jump ovefT 
Blipiy that bwaine sugar when eaten. I do not the stilo with a great cricket bat in his Jhanii 
think that I have been less happy in the quiet and go into the town with us ; and when ho ' 
towns at which I have of late years rested, jumps over tlie stile he’ll knock down tbo 
Ajet me (^ii.esg^so much. As for tliose alK>ut top bar and bring it witii liim, and wo olitcll 
me tvho aecmi^e them to be not quiet, by any oat it, he and I, lor it is nothing but a ginger^ 
but l^rfectly uproarious with jollity, breatl afl’air. 1 tell you what, too, I ahidi 
I do iidt mteneif witli their opinions ; chil- all tlj|)»kolly that I see, for it’s pure ougar/'— 
nn^ so easily ^ceive themselves, it is enough “ My dear hoy,” said his grancbiiothery^ “ftaroly 
Tr <**Jmigh to see things as it will give vou a sore tliroat, if»yott eat a&* 
2"^ tKy curly-headed grandson, the holly.”— O,” he said, “ I know ail about 

Wattle, c<mld but liave seen one par- that. It’s like suap-dragou, may hurt a bit, 
uomar great city ihat^ I have y^assed through but it’s all eatalde. There’s a great pond of 
lit my tinie city sixty stages distant from snap dragon just outside that town oif^liS;. 


ingtotfliW 


,jj|randgwer^,^^I^.|aid, point- of trees with biiight green waxiigh is instead 
imstei^bciord uft ; Which, as! of leaves, and hata audakates and balls aauk 
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e^bfebows, brenatplates, sworda, pistols, cakes 
lil&d o*ranges in bags, theatres, shuttlecocks 
abd trunTpcts liaugiug from braf^phes; 
Irbatever 1 whistle at will tumble down into 
my hands, and there will be docks of kites 
wheeling about in the air like crows, with 
their strings lianging down so that any one 
may catch them. . That grove leads to the 
iowD, which is walled round with plum 
pudding and has na gates ; every one makes a 
breach through wltn his teeth, and enters at 
it. As soon as we get iu all the bells will 
ring, and all the chimne 3 ’s will pour out 
volumes 6f smoke like silver to look at, 
beautifully scented ; and the silver* smoke 
will run together into silver bells that shall 
be tinkling up above us everywhere, and 
sound as if they were singing Chri.slmas 
carols. Almost ever 3 *body will be in(looi*s, 
and every house will be full of coloured ‘Win- 
dows, beautifully liglited ; and wc shall .see 
kll the walls shake with the laughing aiul 
dancing that goes on inside. Then we shall 
meet a big man iu a pKa coat with silver bells 
dancing about Ills head like gnats, and with 
one side of his hat and coat pasted wHh sugar ; 
he will laugh and take me up uiion his shoul- 


der and be my horse, for that’s papa. And 
then a little gii l will run from rouml a corner 
to us and tumble over a great stone of sugar 


candy into a puddle of custard, ami get up 
laughing and put cuslardy arms round my 
neck ; that will be sister Lou. Then there 


will come down the High Street a procession 
of all our uncles, aunts, and little cousins 
prancing on hobby-horses ; and thc‘re will be 
a great deal of fun with them, and I shall get 
up behind Uncle Stej)hen and pick tops, and 
stnng, and nails, and little bradawls and 
parliament cake out of his pocket as we are 
all taken in jirocessioii to the principal inn. 
There we shall go into a room with ^^alls oi 
holly and a •4;<>9f of mlsletoc, and a great 
steam of roastotS^jf hi the air. Wo shall stay 
a whole week in the town, and nobody wull 
be cross, and there will be bliridmaii’s bufl* 
plac'ed all day long in the streets, and the 
ppnd on the green will be ablaze, and that’s 
where I shall go aud danci with Lou every- 
day after dinner, for we both of us like snap- 
dragon.” 

Y ou are a wild little boy,” I Siahl, ‘‘ and 
those are childish dreams that you have bad.” 

“ Indeed,” said my old wonuui, “ quite 
ridiculous ; but certainly these Christmas 
towns are very wonderful.” 

“Of cohrse they ai'e,” said the boy, “and 
^be^iful.” 


^Wes, always beautiful — to you with home 
&ces, fz’olic, and good cheer — in otlier ways 
to fliers— in some way to p. 11,” exclaimed 
the ^vla»ly. “It was at a Christmas town, 
a back, that grandfather first came 

:issett me.” 

Of course,” said Walter, “under the mis- 
tpe, I know. That’s v/here I' kiss sister 


“And the year befiore that , happened^- 1 , 
said the old woman, 1 walked into a Ohrie^^ 
mas city at tlm end of* & ,long stage, veuy 
tired, and quite aJ<me. A very strange, 
thing.y , ) , . 

“Tell us all about grandmother,!' 
shouted the boy. 

“Tl)at was the saddest town of the kind. 
1 had seen ; though, to sure, .1 had not 
seen so .many as twenty.” 

“ Oh ! but you know,” said Master Walter, 
“ that was a good deal. 1 only properly re^ 
member six. Come now ! 1 ’m not so very 
young.” 

“Well, venerable child, I thought that 
city a dreary one ; there was a fog about it ; 
nobody came near me wlzom I knew, and 
I was afraid at first to go in alone to any of 
tlie inns. I could just sec the lighl from the 
great cathedral window shituiig through the 
mist, as I went by, and I heard a Ciiristmas 
aiilhcis being pla 3 ^od upon the organ. So I 
went and sat down in the church.” 

“ I know,” cried the boy, triumphantly. 
“You went to sleep. J should myself.” 

“I listened to tlie music, and joined in 
the prayej‘s ; but when they were over, 

I and 1 lotiked up, waiting for the sermon, 

I I was blinded by the light, and turning 
! asi<le, also because I felt that somebody’s 
i was upon mine, I saw thiit it was my 
j mother who was touching me, and that 

ske ainl my father sat by me just as they 
I had done iu the old pew at home, with a 
I little brother on the other side asleep, just as 
j he ured to go to sleep, with his liea.d always 
I against 1113 " arm. 1 had thought them all 
j dead ; but there they were, just a.s they used 
I to be, simply their own dear selves, not look- 
, ing at all like ghosts or angels, only hajipy. 

I There were many faces of old friends, too, iu 
I the church, and everything I saw made me 
I feel happ\cr and hajipier. Wo went out of 
i church together, my father and mother 
j walking before me, and little Harry 

' trotting by my side, holding my hand, not us 
if we had all suddenly met, but as if we had 
gone to church in company, and were quietly 
returning to our Christinas difcner. And we 
really did go home. How it came to be in 
that town 1 caiiiiul tell ; but back down that 
High-street, Christinas Town, wc went, to 
the old cottage iu J Devonshire, and talked 
tliere as we used to talk, but with less 
laughter and more happiness. After dinner 
Harry fetched in somebody out of* the cold ; 
that was your grandfather, and my father 
aud mother looked at him ; aud my father 
said, ‘Ho is a good man, Kitty,’ aud my 
muiiier came and kissed me on the lips. • I 
had not seen grandfather a dozen times 
before. Then I lay down my head upon 
the table and cried for joy ; and when I 
looked up 1 was in a very dull and 
dusty room, with only a little bread and cold 
meat by my side, but I still felt very Iwtppy. 
In the next Ohristmus 'town 1 reached <Z 
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jilted friends, and at the very same time but ther& wertic two diiShultiea which dee- 
after dmner that my father had said he was a troyed his hopea iu that hemi$phere -— 
gtKTd man and my motlier kissed me, 1 most /f tlie Americans were too 
bltpt^ing to be on the sttRrs, grandfather down quietly for the one hour. wMeh woie 
came and kissed me without any mislet^e and necessary for making disciples of themj, and 
spoke to me, tmd asked wltetherl would marry again, the few who were willing to U&d0l> 
him. TTpoii tlie stairs ! I was obliged to take the rcgen oration of society had, eyi|fjf 
answer quickly, and said at once to him, one of them (it is a curious circumstance, b^ 
"Yes ; because you rre a good man, Stephen.” so it was), a “ view ” of his own, and of cour^. j 
"Well, "said Walter, "that’s a tolerable each man’s view was wdiolly iiicom]>atiluo 
story. I should have likgd your fatlier and with every other. Nearer home Mr. Wisci^ 
mother better, granny, if they had been man’s disappointments were no less signal. In 
ghosts. But there are the old Christmas Itjily, he found tliere was no press or free 
towers coming closer and closer. If my speech. In Spain, nobody hud any social 
dream isn’t to come true I wonder what we ideas aft all. in Gerin;iny, there seemed ,a 
resilly shall find under their shadow.” flattering prospect of success ; but his difih 

"At least,” 1 8ai<l, “an inn of rest, and the ciples rose into such ecstasies of delight at 
society of fellowr-travellers.” “ Besides ])lenty their own prodigious am pliti cations of hie 
of fun,” said Walter; "and 1 see 'J'om at view, that lie trembled Jest his solid scheme 
the Btile, w.-iiting to go in with us. That’s shoifhl go off in vapour, ;in(l disperse in thin 
the beginning of my dream. We shall soon air; which it presently did. In Holland hk 
get under the Christinas trees and hear the failure was clearly owing his inability to 
chiming.” , exjiress himself fluently in ].)utch ; for he 

could, on his side, mak*‘ nothing of the objec- 

MR. WISEMAN" IN I’RINT. lions proposed by solid friends at Amsterdam. 

He vcutvired into Russia, conceiving that, , 

Mb. Wiskman is one of those iuesiimatde whenever Russia slioidd become mistress of 
personages who liave a “ vi^‘W.” As the Europe his view would pervade Europe, it 
world cannot go on, nor sociely be governe<l, only he could get it eslablislied in Russia 
but by means of somclKidy’s “view's,” surely fii.st ; but, after il^e very first opening of his 
sucli men .ms Mr. Wisiunaii are the WM)Blirs j mouth to erujity his heart, he was glad to 
benefactors — funiishing view.s w'lthont fee | take a certain Utile liint from a certain official 
or reward — asking nothing, in short, lait | personage, and to quit European Russia by 
appreciation. JNlr. Wiseman, liow'ever, lias i the western frmitier instead of the north- i 
found the world ungrateful. It gives him j eastern, I'rane.e was the great laud of pvo- 
TK) appreciati(»n ; neither is it ]M).ssible*that j mise after America, and he went to Paris, 
it should; for it has tiiiivS flir given him j He hud iiearlv concluded a negotiation (I 
no hearing. Mr. Wiseman thinks he j may be excused from saying of what nature, 
can prove to demonstration that, if only | for (lie sake of coriain citizens wdio might be 
society could be brought to attcml to this ! endangered by further disclosure), when the 
"view” of his for one single hour, all minds \coup (I'Hat occurred ; bringing forward very 
must neces.s.'irily enibrar-c it, and the total prominently another social view, not entirely 
regeneration of .society would dbllow of rcconcileable w'iLh Mr. AVi.semans. *He do- 
oourse. Mr. Wiwemaii modestly declines to cided that, on the whole, iulifullil be best to 
ftfiy how' soon this would oeeur^iow long give another chance to den,r Old England — a 
precisely it would take to aniiihilat(! the very chance of distinguishing herself by taking the 
last and luoit tenacious of social evils; but, ! first great step in the regeneration of the 
a few nioiitli.s more or less are of no great | destiny of mankind ; and lie honoured her 
consequeuce in romparison with the centuries \ shores setting* fool- on them (at Eolkstono) 
of human woe that lie behind us ; and he, on the tenth of February, eighteen hundred 
for one, will have ])atioiice with some slight ami fifty-one. • 

pistponements of .social perfection w}ic3n once I shall be silyiit on what has occurred 
ins view is universally admitted. since, uj) to this very week.. Posterity will 

He thought him-self fairly on the way to know, .Mr. Wiseman says, by a fitting record, 
success when, twenty-five years ago, a letter the labours, sacrifice.^, and sufferings through 
explanatcfty of his "view,” and signed with his whic]kdts benefactor has passed in its ser- 
naiue at full length, appeared in a local news- vice ; ami to posterity 1 will leave his eulo- 
paper in Cornwall ; but the world was not .so gium, for wliicli T am sure he will sho^w 
struck with it as he expected, and it took no abuinlant cause. I proceed at once to the 
effect. This he ascribed at the time to the eventful Monday evening which disclosed to 
very small [irint in which the letter appeared, the great maxi’s vigilant eye bright^aml 
and to the editor not having in any way glorious prosiiect. He told me in my <SB*, as 
directed particular attention to it. we came .away together from tlftii evening 

He was sure the Americans would be less party, that Monday would houc^us’th be t/ie i 
torpid, and he matle sail for New York, to see day of the week to him. i 

what could be done there. He found, indeed, Mr. Wke^man was standing in his usual 
that the Americans were anything but torpid ; dignified isolation — ^now lost in icverie, and 
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mow contemplatiug the suxTOunding coun- we did not. He •conrteoiialy pottited- out ^ 


moved by the aspect of one head in the crowd of the world. At liis riglit were several piles 
in which he discerned tokens of all the qua- of luairjscript : and he was in the act of read^ 
lities that do honour to human nature : and ing one when we entered. At his left was a 
his emotion was increased when he was in- great heap of unopened letters, showing a 
formed that this was the very head which vast diversity of post-marks. There were 
edited a moruiug newspaper. To obtain an letters aspiring to pi^blicsitioii ; sheets full of 
inttoduction was the work of a moment; tabular stMtemeuts, which had to be seuf; 
and it was necessary that wc sliould be quick, elsewhere for arrangement and condensation ; 
as the hour had arrived for the editor to reports of markets and of companies, opera 
vanish to his duties. I shall ever bear tes- tickets, and much besides. Next to these lay 
timony, happen what may, to the good nature a pile of proof-sheets — ^leaders kept waiting 
of that gentleman’s countciiamie aiKi voice, for a suitable opportunity, like shotted 
and to the suavity of bis manner. When he guns, to be discharged when there was a 
heard that Mr. Wiseman was a gentleman mark to be hit. I had a momentary appre- 
who had a “view',” lie did not change coun- henssion that Mr. Wiseman’s might be tlius' 
teuance ; and, when informed that Mr. Wise- delayed ; but 1 need not have feared. There 
man’s wish was to communicate that view^, he wei’e four mouth-pieces at the editor’s right 
at once invited that gentleman to send him a hand, belonging to tubes which commuuicaled 
leiider or tw’o ; wlfich, if consonant with the with diliereut parts of the establishment., 
principles of liis imper, might be of public OnCfW’e were told, was carried under the floor 
benefit. T discovered, Vhen too late, that the of the room w’c stood in, and down to the 
editor had mistaken Mr. Wiseman’s name ; ! ground, and out into the street, and up the 
calling him by one w'bicb, though much less ■ outside of the priiiting-ofllcc wall, into the 
deserving of celebrity, was belter known in I room where the types are composed. Through 
editorial circles. The mistake, how'cvcr, was ' this tube the ''idiior uttered his order that 
no fault of Mr. Wiseman’s. What it behoved ^ iMr. AVisemaii's article should be printed as 
him to do be did. He instaiitly returned ^ soon as possible : and immediately a boy ap- 
homc, had his lamp replenished, and s})eut peai<<id, and the file that was handed to him 
the night in preparing that lucubration whicli < w'as that which contained Mr. Wiseman’s 
he fell to bo the most important emaiiaiion . leiftler. It was a proud moment for Mr.’ 
of his life. Wiseman, Having glanced at tlie row of 

As] was posting the packet in the morn- new books wailing on the editor’s desk to be 
ing, having left Mr. Wiseimui to enjoy a few , reviewed, and all shining in green, red, 
hours of sleep, brightened by dreams of hope, blue and gilding ; and having noted that 
it struck me that it would be liigldy agree- there were among them some French, some 
able to him to see his “leader” in process of Italian, sevei’al American, and a few (Jerman 
pre])aration for the juiblic eye ; and, by dili- M'orks, we took our leave of the editor, 
geuce and some importunity, 1 obtained from Another gentleman engaged at another fleck 
an acquaintance a promise that he w’uuld in the same apartment, had the coui*iesy to 
accoiujwiny m^ij. night to the ollice of the accoiiipanyr us into the next room, and to give 
pajjer in (luestioT^ that I might see that im- us some inlorestmg information. He told us 
portaiit insLitution in full <)])eration. So, of the aiV/mgemeiits for having some oim 
Mr. WLseman and I presented ourselves at always on the spot, to receive telegraphic mes- 
the oflice-door at ten o’clock that evening, sages, and all kinds of sudden communications. 

When we eiitei'cd the editor's room our A gfoitlemau sleeps there, who is rciiised at 
eager glances descried the very manuscript live in the morning, to receive early dispatches 
^ on the editor's own desk, close by Ins elbow. — there being just time to insert any reiaark- 
We had before agreed that, in tlie ]»res.siire able news before the final printing olf for the 
of such critical business, it * was no time to morning mails. If there is anything worthy 
engage the editor in the discussion of any of insei tion, he must rise and prepare it for 
view, even Mr, M^iseiuaii’s. We had agreed press ; if not, he may turn round and have 
to preserve a respectlul silence ; and to do another sleep. I own I should not much like- 
that now was easy, for the article w<u not j to have such an act of judgment to gA through 
only theA, but the editor’s impi’imattfr on lii-st waking as to decide whether any 
■^as discernable in the corner. I saw the rumour of war or jiolitical change be wild or 
tJu'ill whicli pervaded Mr. Wiseniiui's frame substantial, silly or serious — the credit of the- 
as these initials met his view'. From that pa})er and one's own continuance in ollico 
xnonynt his rares were at rcst,4»aii(l mine for liangirig on the wisdom of the conclusion, 
him ; and we could devote ourselves to the Such is this functionary’s duty, however. In 
Sj^ctaclf) befoie us with free minds, at lull the after ])art of the, day, his business is to 
leisure foi^ observation, and in that happy select and arj’ango the matter for the even?- 
mood which is tlic natural result of success ing issue of the same paper under another 
after long i^rotracted elfort. / name. 

A.S the editor did not refer to the “ leader,” In the next room, which is well lighted 


several piles 



tmd 'Teniilatedj found two geutlome&| In ant^her room w^re persoius empl^d ilk 
lenonfot^tably estabHahed at ft table under a j mattes of various detail ; one putting tbo 
iahip ; «nother table coptaming a pleasant- numbers to the sliare list of the dayj ‘another 


looking tea-service. One was writing a no 
tice of' a concei*t — musical criticism being his 
department. Tlie other wiis busy compiling 
amt abridging law reports ; and in the next 
apartment was an editor surrounded by 
pi'ovincial newspapers, from which he was 
•compiling country news.w No great deal is 
gathered" in this way, as everytliiiig of im- 
p) 0 ]-tanoe, or worthy of any particular notice 
at all, is specially sent to the office from the 
ditferent towns whence tlie local journals 
are sent. 

Leaving these gentlemen to their quiet 
labours, we mounted a long flight of stairs 
leading to that very interesting apartment, 
the ie[)orter8’ room. It was quiet enough, 
oomparerl with what it is during the ])ar- 
liaineiitary session. TJioii, tliere is a ]>cr- 
])etual rush during any important night of 
debate. (^abs arc dashing backward and 
forward between Ibc House and the odico, 
the whole night. The first rcpoiiicr, wiio has 
plenty of time before liini, sits for tbree- 
quai-tfti'H of an hour baking* notes. These 

notes oeeup 3 ^ three or four honr.s to write 
<»ut ; the next in succession sit half an hour ; 
and the later ones tWiOity minutes — ^hej’^ 
having less time for writing out the speeches. 
Kach must be punctually on the s])ot toTc- 
lieve his predecessor, and must alford ]>rocisc 
notice to him \vlio is to follow. Arrived in the 
room, they sit at the desks wliieh extend !*ound 
three sides of the apartment, and begin to 
copy from their short-hand on .sli]ia of paper, 
each oi'wliich i.s headed b^' tlie writer’s naino, 
and nunibered, thus, for iiisbince : — “{Smith 
follows- Jones. 1.” 'Jdie next slip is headiHl 
Smith, ” the next, “ Smith, 3,” and so 


arranging the law notices for the next ^day, 
and a third dealing with “ flimsy,” 
the thin paper used in the manifold ‘writi», 
and employed by ])onny-a-liner8, who 
muTiicate their facts to various papers, atld 
save labour and time by writing all vthjlslr 
cojnes at once. 

13y this time we begnn to be rather awe-- 
struck with the sense of the quantity of wit, 
energ 3 '^ and toil on the part of many, lo supply 
the matter of one day’s newsp.qun*. We had 
seen many geiitlemeii, and heard of many 
more, diligently busy in inf,elle(*tual laboul*, 
which we knew to be continued for six nights 
per week throughout the year, with Ihe ex- 
ception of tlie sliorfc antmnu liolitlay allowed 
to each. We knew that every night, except 
Saturday, they were to f^e fonnoi liere thus 
employed till vciy late into the night, and 
the eilitors until front three to four in the 
morning ; and we won' decq)!}’' impressed. 

To ns *1110 asjiect of the coiiq'.osnig-room 
was even more striking; for wc coidii trace 
the jirogress of Mr. AVisemau’s leader. H(jre 
we met it, cut up into no less than thirteen 
pieces, and distributed iimoiig as man}' com- 
positors. i'ringing their little contributions 
of type to the “ gallfly,” or long tray in which 
it was collected, tlicy joined their respective 
morsels togetlu*)*, numi)oring each >vith chalk 
on tlie margin as it was dcjiosiled. M r. Wise- 
man w;is evidently congratulating them in his 
mind on the honour of having a hand in 
publishing his great “view.” There were 
above half-a-lmndred com] k)-;!* tors ; and the 
onl\' cause of couci'rn w:is lii:>t so few could 
share that lioiitmr. One v/as eoinjjosing the 
list of births, marriages, and dc ilhs ; .another 
on. At the foot of the last is Written the ; a report of a trial, ami so o*i;^mt our atteii- 
name of the reporter who is to follow; as, | tiou was engrossed bv tIfP larger typo ini 
and hfti^hoads his i which leiuh-rs are printed. Wiuiu l!,c whole 
follows Smith. ].”|of Mr. Wiseman’s precitms document was 
The wonder is what is done with the speeches ! set, two or three slips were “ pnllod otf on© 
which are delivered last in a long debate. If i for the “reader,” of coinse, and one, at my 
tlie j»api-r has to bo jiriiited to be dispatched ' respectful request, for Mr. 'Wiseman, who 
by tlie niorning trains before live o’clock, | buckled it into his pocket-book with a cotitl- , 


tor 


instance, “Jlrown;' 
Urst slip with “IJrown 


what can be done wdtli tlie speeches that are 
i..ot concluded at three or four ? — a thing 
which liappoiis pretty often. Tliey arc, to 
say the trutli, most marvedlously condensed 
—those latest sp(»cches. h’or a master in 
the art. of condensation^ commend me to a 
newspaper reporter at four in the morning. 
Wliat a scone that room must bo at sucJi 
nn hour, with its hot atmosphere where the 
gas has been burning all night, and the 
haggaixi faces, and the scrawled pajiers ! As 
■wo saw it, it was pleasant enough — airy and 
spacious, with only two reporters at work — 
■one returned from a great dinner and now 
<‘opyiitg out the speeches ; the other from a 
public meeting he bad been attewding in the 
country, whence he ^lacl just arrived by the I 
•express train, I 


Icnancc expressive of inti'use satisfaction, 
lie bad now seen bis le;*.'ler in print, and 
■was bn])p_y. He was ar. libert}^ to admire 
the ingenuity of one of the eompsisitors, to 
Avhom belongs the honour ai)d glory of 
havi«^ achieved tlie jicrlcct ventilation of 
iJie com])osiiig-room wlien many doctors in 
the art had faded. AVith lil'ty or sixty men 
in it, and gaslights in profusion, the air ■was 
fresh and cool as need be ; ami the healtiiful 
and cheerful >ippearaiice‘ of the* compy^tors 
was very striking. Nearly all ottliern have 
been employed many years at this oflice ; and 
there was nothing in their asjiect occasion 
a doubt of their renminiug tor as many years 
longer. % 

Next, we visited the “ readers*’ — three 
pairs in as many rooms ; one of each pair 


aloud from the roanuscript,, while the 
p^er corrected tlie press. I had seenVi boy 
carefully collect the pieces of Mr. Wiseman’s 
manuscript in the composing-room, and put 
them into a basket hung in a corner. We 
now found them again in the hands of a reader. 
X Baw that the monotonous loud tone of the 
reader jarred somewhat upon the nerves of Mr. 
Wiseman, who would doubtless liave enjoyed 
a style of elocution susceptible of more eni- 
phaais, sympathy, and perhaps pathos : l)ut 
he could pow aliord to let this pass, and even 
to make allowances on aocouiit of thisj kind of 
work being certainly as onerous as any that 
was going forward on tl\(5 premises. Not 
only is the work far from being merely 
inochaiiical ; but, as tin; hero of the night 
observed, much of it must be frivolous,^ and 
in every way uninteresting ; as, for instjuiee, 
the report of a. cause about a patent, ui)oii 
which the secomf pair of readers were en- 
gaged. 

Cue remarkable apartment remained to be 
visited — a hu’ge room, in wliich the Jidvertise- 
niciits ai-e ranged in ty])e ; those Which are 
ordered for iusertion so many times a week 
for a year, being deposited in long lines 
across the wliolo width of the room. One 
advertiser, we were told, juays to this olHce 
alone eiglit shillings and six])ence a day 
for every Avet k-day of the year. Here we 
saw the standing title of the i>iiper engraved 
on brass ; ami this Avas, as far as 1 remember, 
the last peculiarity of the establishment. We 
looked into the boiler-i'oom under the engine, 
and saw the engine and ])rinting preHSo.s ; but 
there was m'Lljing very peculiar about them, 
and they were not at Avork. The lirst batch 
of newspapers must bo ready, as I sai<l, for 
the luorning trains, at a (piarter before five ; 
and anotlier for tile mails at seven, after an 
interval Avhii^fcTjerjii Its tJje insertion of any 
fresh new.s. Tne typos then stand till tlie^ 
afternoon ; the evening version of ilic pa])cr 
being printed ‘>oiF at three, and the wliole 


type broken up at live. 
When we were aboi 


When w^e were about to hiave the estab- 
lishment, and Avire once' more admiring 
the fresh and cheerful apfiearauce of the 
corps, it sudilenly oecurreil to us, that 
though wfj now, at midiiiglit, too sensibly 
felt that tlie end of our day w';is come, 
that of 'the conipo.sitoi»s Avas only half over. 
They did not rise till foui- in the afternoon. 
When tbeir Avork Avas iloiie, those live 
,in the suburbs (wJiich several of them do) 
would not reach home till eight, when they 
would g<' straight to bed for seven or eigljt 
houirs’ sJci'p ; thus Ipirdly ever seeing day- 
ill liflvlAviiiter. Mr. 'W'lsoiuan’s great 
^ jS^rk hadi hoon done the night before. He 
f^'icnew’ soyiething about vigils fur tlie benefit 
, of mankind ; and now, he might go home, 
and taste the sleep of the successful bene- 
factor of mankind. ^ 

So believed ; and such sleep he enjoyed’; 
and 1 am glad he did, as it enabled him the 


better to sustain the shock of the next 
ing. I was wfch him ^hen the newspaper 
wiis brought in, ax}d I caught his smile Of 
triumph when his first glance assured hhii 
that his leader was there, the second 
glance ! To my latest day, I shall never loso 
the impression of that moment. Mr. Wise- 
man’s statement of some social evils woa 
preserved ; that is, in a manner, Avith somo 
omissions and chmiges of phrase : but the- 
main part — all that contained Mr. Wiseman’^ 
“ view ” — Avas cut out I Not one syllable was 
left that could convey the slightest idea of 
the real object of the article. In fact, the 
remnant — for it was a mere remnant— occu- 
pied little more than half a column ! 

As soon as I had satisfied myself that Mr.. 
Wiseman could sustain tlie shock, and might 
be left alone with liis heroism, 1 siuatched 
rny hat and. repaired to the e< liter’s residence. 
He was not up ; and his wife was oA'idently 
aniroyed at the vehemence of my knock ami 
pull at the bell. There was no use in wait- 
ing, as ho would not rise for two or three 
hours. Ijate in the afternoon, 1 caught him 
at one of the clubs, llis explanation was- 
given Avitli alkcourtosy ; but it was inexpres- 
sil>ly vexatious. I have already lueiitioueii a 
mistake in the name, when liis introductioa 
(o Ml*. Wiseman took jilace. It .'ip[)eai’s, tliat 
supposing the leader to he written by the- 
gt'iitleman for Avliom lie liad niistfikeu Mr. 
Wiseman in the lirst instance, he had sent it 
to the eoni}H)siiig room before reading it. The 
“ vic'W ” was one wliich, he said, could not be 
I'ooonoiled witli the jninciples of his journal : 
yet he had virtually promised its admission. 
T’here was therefore but one thing for him 
to do ; to use the part AvJiich was, as he ex- 
pressed it, *‘li:iruiless,” and to omit the rest. 
One thing more he did. Pie referred me to 
the easlnlr of the journal for a clieipie to the 
amount usually paid for a leader; and with 
this 1 reWi^iiied to my friend. 

1 found him deriving, as usual, conaolation 
from his own indomitable energies. He was 
stooping over some maps, exploring the route 
to the (Ireat Salt Lake. Ho is so persuaded 
that, of all existing societies, the Mormons 
are the most likely to appreciate his “ view,’^ 
that he h;is nearly made up his mind to go^ 
among tliem and ascertain the real amount of 
their iiilellig(*noe. The only doubt indeed is 
(as he assured me, after contemptuously 
dinging the cheque into the fire) whether to- 
make trial first of the Mormons, or of the 
new Chinese Christians. The reformation 
iioAv going forward in China appears to afibrd 
a fine ojiening. My advice on the whole 
however is — jis Mr. Wiseman does me the 
honour to desire my opinion — to begin witii 
the IMorrnons, In case of failure there-— 
Avhich is however not rationally to be anti- 
cipated— -the route to Cliina by California will 
be jiraciicable enough ; and in California 
itself, perhaps — But I am apt to preach 
against the indulgence of a too sanguine 



; . and I will not — nor shall Mr. 
Wisomaii if 1 can help it— ^bok beyood the 
Great Salt Lake till we are m its shores. 

■“ ' 

PEOTEGE8 OP THE CZAR. 

^ The world is sometimes astonished at the 
number of books produced for its instruction 
and ainusement. It would be much more 
astonished, if it knew oL the vast number 
more that are hanging perpetually over its 
head, in the state of project or of manuscript, 
waiting only for encouragement or oppor- 
tunity to coino forth. Every political event 
produces or brings to light a whole body of 
literature. We have just laid liands on a 
! formidable manusc*rij)t — the result of great 
I research and personal experience on the his- 
1 tory, geography, and manners of the present 
I seat of war, Bulgaria — which a<lds consider- 
I ably to the currciit information on that part 
I of the world. • 

j We have already, described the coi ntry 
that lies between lloutchuk and Schumla, 
i and mentioned the ordinary calculations made 
j as to the population of the country. Our 
present authority consideraUy reduces the 
number of the inhabitants of Bulgaria 
Proper, making them to be no mure than two 
j millions ; but adds, that th(‘ JJulginnan fiwnily 
I has pushed vast colonies into M'hessaly, Mace- 
1 douia, and Kjaviis; whiidi accounts for4he 
I common stati'meiit — ^which still seems exagge- 
I rated — that they number four millions and a 
j half. About one-third of the ]io]nd;ition of 
, Bulgaria professes Islam ism. The 'I’urks are 

I generally collected in cities and villages occu- 

II pying important positions ; but the other Mos- 
[i lems are disscmiiiaied all tlirougli the country. 

, They include a colony of Arabs taken pri- 
[j soneis in eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
i; during the Avar between the H(dta$ Maliiiioud 

and tlu* Pacha of Egypt, who are settled in 
the districts of Babadag and K4'«tengi, and 
funiislu'd with everytliing that was necessary 
to (;arry (ui the agricultural operations to 
which they Jiad been accustomed. 'J'his little 
establishment has prospered well, and the 
traveller is pleast*d, as lie procecils along the 
valley of Jiobritza, with the sight of a large 
'ullage composed of houses nicely built, and 
called by the people of the neighbourhood 
Aj’ajikivi, or the Village of the Arabs. On 
the banks of the Danube, towards Sdistria, 
there is •a very small colony of Tart.'ir Cos- 
sacks, who occupy themselves almost cxclu- 
' sively in lishing*; but it is a mistake to 
suppose, as many do, that the whole province 
of Dobritza is inhabited by tliese wild people. 
Over its plains and valleys wander, among 
others, three thousand shepherds, who have 
come from dVansylvania attracted by the 
richuess of the pasturages, and are known 
under tho name of Mokans. Tliey enjoy the 
right of feeding their flocks wsithout inter- 
ference, in virtue of a special convention 
entered into betwe^ Turkey and Austria. 


The latter power protects them* on' condition | 
that Jhey shall not only submit td tho’ juris- 
diction and surveillance of its consuls^ but 
shall sell all the wool of their flocks to Aus- 
trian trailers. Every individual, mor^vcr, & 
obliged to pay annually to the consul a tax 
of four florins for his written permissioil 
remain. ITiis is a curious instance of t^e , 
state of things which exists in various font's i 
throughout Turkey ; whtu c there are a multi- i 
tilde of trilies and families enjoying a semi- ! 
indepenilencc, or forming, as it were, adjuncts 
to distant countries. • >; 

In the same district of Dobritza is found a 
small colony of Greek shepherds from Phocis, 
who came there formerly, like the Mokena, 
attracted by the excellence of the pasturages. 
For a long time this colony w^is diminished 
ainf renew'ed in a curious manner. Young 
boys used to beg their way across the whole 
of European Turkey ; and, on arriving, took 
service with some relation who had already 
acquired a considerable flock. In three or 
four years tliey became possessed of a few 
sheep, ligiiglit with their savings, and then 
I raphlly increased their h)rtiines ; until, giving 
place to new arrivals, tliey could return home 
comparatively rich. Mani’^, ln>W'cver, marry 
in the country, and those that were there 
when the Greek revolution broke out be(‘.ame 
subjects of the Porte and were never mo- 
lested. 

In the most populous and trading towns 
of Bulgaria, several thousands of Armenians 
have taken np their abode, but lew Jews 
luive thought it worth whih* to establish 
themselves in the country ; and, most of those 
wJio are there, follow the trmle of tinmen. 

A good many Zigaus or (lypsies wander from 
village to village doing blacksmith’s woEc. 
They have probably escapeil from Wjillachia, 
where their fellows arc ke^it j^i the state of 
ilegrailing bomlage we bav'e already des- 
cribed in a funner artiele. 

Two-thiids of the population of Bulgaria 
are, liowever, (’hristiaiis belonging to the 
Greek Church. Jt is a .singular mistake to 
count them aii* members of the Sclavonic 
family. It is true that they speak a Sclavonic 
ilialect ; but tlicy arc a tribe Of Tartar origin* 
who were convei;tcd to Christianity long after 
their arrival in tho counlry they now occupy. 

It is not well kiioAvn at what period the 
Tartar language Avent completely out of use, 
nor Ji«Av it happened that a Sclavonic dialect 
took its j)lace. It is certain, however, that 
the conAwsion of the Bulgarians took j)lac« 
before the scliism of Phociaa, and that they * 
aeparaletl from the Catholic Church at the 
same time Avitli all the other Odentals,^ 

We have already remarked tliat thWe are 
comparatively few well-peopled Cities in the 
country. The Bulgarians prefer living in the 
little villages which are spread through the 
vast plai^^s and valleys that descend, as it 
were, by a continual slope from the Balkan 
range to tho Danube.' They are a robust 




looking people; tlidir maimerBate iiiifulgi in the luioi^ »f i?ed TK^iJ^feo, «Sd 
^yple; and hospitality is Pne * o& tbdt add embroideri^ pf white silk'l>r>'tii^ 
Tirtues. iimrtnsst them the TeligiotJS leeliiig arranged in qu Ant figutiea. ' ^ ‘ " 

is strfrtigly developed, and sometimes allied to In ^e neighbourhood Of the city of Sophih| 
extreme superstition. In. the villages, where the traveller is surprised at meetiihg fibres 
no cJiiirelies are found, the Bulgarian thinks that remind him of the knighte of the middle 
he has fnltilled his religious diitres on Sunday ages. Over a long tunic with sleeves iii 
" and cm other solemn days of the year, if he while cloth is thrown a,, kind of coat, also* 
burns before the ^images of the saints — white, open in front and slit on each side, 
amongst which must always be that of the without sleeves. Jl'he trowsers are white. 
Virgin and cbihl — as many little tapers as and kept in ])lace by a red saali bound round 
there ai*e tnembers in Ida family. Tiiese the tunic. Over the wliole is ihruwn a great 
tapei-8 ar6 made by the women from the white cloak, bordiTcd with red cord ; and on 
yellow wax wbicli they possess in abuiidaiice ; the head is wwn either a small wl)ito turban, 
for every house has its bee-hive. The ima.ges or a sheejiskin cap with its white wool.' 
of the saitits arc suspended, as in Ilussia, Pedestrians cover their feet "witb tlie usual 
in some conspicuous place within the house, sandal, but Ijorsenien wear qiiaint-looking 
so that they may be seen immediately by boots. It would bo iliffieidt to exaggerate the 
those who enter. A pious jierson alt/ays picturesque effect of this costume, when seen 
takes off his cap and makes the sign of the for the first time in sunny weather, 
cross before salutii-g the master of the house. The Bulgarian women, especially wheti 
These simple practices are followed with so ; iiniqfirricd, are gracefiilly and sometimes 
much good faith, that they have a great eflbct ! richly dressed. They wear a sliort petticoat 
in softening the manners and character of of red cloth, bordered 6y black velvet bands, 
the j)et)i)le ; who, accordingly, in tjieir rela- and a boddice made of stuffs of various 
(ions both with one another . and with colours, adorned in front with pieces of 
strongei-s, are mild and inoffensive, and recall money — gold pr silver — 'J’urkish or foreign, 
in nowise the warlike flppe:a'aiice and habits arranged with great taste. At a distance 
of their ancestors. ! they seem to be defended by a briglit cuirass. 

In the towns the Bulgarians have adopted j Tli^: arrange their liaiT- in pnu-ty plaits, over 
the Greek or Seivian costumes; but the j which they throw a white veil, or coif. The 
peasants have a national dress, it consists | rivhness of a young girl’s dowry is known by 
of a pair of trow'sers, somew’bat European in j the quantity and ([luility of the ornaments of 
aspect, without folds, and of a kind oi waist- ! her botidicc, and the value i»f the necklaces 
coat puckered about the waist by a red or | which the most fortunate wCiir. All Bulga- 
white sash, over whicli is a round jacket jiian women — rich or poor, old or young, [ 
without a collar ; the whole made of a coarse nKirried or widows — think it absolutely j 
wdiity-brown cloth, of home manufacture, | neccss;iry to wear round Die wu’iht a bracelet | 
called sotdmo. Those who want to ap])ear a ' of gohl, of silver, or <;f blue glass, acconling i 
little more elegant vvenr a kind of jacket , to 11 leir fortune. If they were to be ileiuived ‘ 
with sleevc.s slit up to the shouhh;r, and j of this they would consider themselves most | 
adorned witl^ijibrohlcry. Wlieii tlio rains ; miserable. I 
of winter ecuS®^ on, the inhabitant of the I At a distance of six hoiir.s’ march, says onr j 
plain lias a good hooded cloak to })ut on, ' authority ,^-om the little inaritinie IrnvJi of j 
the mountaineers wear a capote made of ! Burgas, iits the village of Cojjorani, v.ljere wo | 
sheepskin. Add to tJiis, a close w'oolicn cap, j lirat saw Uie costume above deserilied worn j 
brow'u or black, round which a wliite Land' | by young girls, wlio.se beauty made ii a] pear I 
kerchief is sometimes wound so as to form, as the most elegant w'e liad ever .steii. It was in i 
it were, a half turban, and niitteius made of the month of Apiil, on the Saturday of the j 
thick leather, brown or variegated s(;cks, and last week of Lent. AA"e had put Uf) in tlie | 
sandals (something in the. iorni of a boat) ! house of one of the Tnagiial‘‘s of the jilace, and j 
listened on the foot by thirty or forty thongs; I were preparing to re,'.t atter the fatigues of 
jxnd wc have a complete idea of the kind of | the journey, altliough there remained yet two 
folks who may now be seen bringing provisions : hours of dayliglit. Sinhleiily we Jieard in the 
to the Turkish army, through the raisi^,that distance a song ch.'uited by feminine^ voices, 
are lashiif^ tlie great steppes of Ihilgaria. which every now and then increased in jiower 
^ The Bulgarian has long since lost the to rejx^at the ciiorns. We asked our wag- 
right of carrying arms, excejit when on a jour- goner to exjilain what these sounds meant; 
ney. Ou such occasion.^ his appearance is more and he told us that the young maidens of the 
pieftfl^aque ,than ever; for binds round village were going from house to house, sing- 
^WWai^a huge leathern band with three iiig the liesuiTection of St. Lazarus, and cele- 
. in tile holes of which he carries a pair bratiug the solemnity tliat was to take place i 

pistols f and a long heavy dagger, ostenta- on the morrow, or Palm Sunday. Presently 
tfcnsly exhibited in tine weather, but carefully there appeared, at the entrance of the little 
covered when it rains by a kind (/ apron of cijiirt of oqr house, a bevy of young girls 
leather thereunto provided. In general these dressed out in their most elegant costumes, j 
bands are black or tteJ^n, but some people and singing, as they stood in a modest attitude, j 



t^r ^ 6 daig> chonis whiofa) pfibeii x»- 

, . waB “ Jelo, ; Jelo 1 ” Theii 

went out to them the daughter of our hoet^ 
dreis^d as if for her bricbd ; and the whole 
grott^ began to dance, still continuing their 
chant. IVesently the leader of the baud came 
forwar(^ and threw upon our ri^ht shoulder 
a tiapkin of fine linen, embroidered at the 
edge with red cotton, and immediately re- 
turned to her companions. Our waggoner 
now informed us that were bound, in 
return for the compliment paid us by this 
group of young and pretty girls, and to show 
to them our sense of their felicitations for 
the day of St. Lazarus, to give a present of 
money ; but the custom of the country was 
not to place it in tlie hands of the leader, nor 
to throw it disrespectfully, but to tie it in the 
corner of the iiapkiu which was upon our 
shoulder, and to give it hack to the girl when 
she passed before us. He added, that those 
who would not, or could not, give presents of 
money, gave eggs, flour, or beaus, accorShig 
to their means; and that everytjiing was 
afterwards divided in equal portions between 
the songatj'cases. We now saw two little bo^s 
standing behind the group of pretty beggars, 
each bearing a largo basket, full of eggs, 
walnuts, and other provisions, lilacli, more- 
over, had upon liia shoulders a sack oi' flo^r. 

Tliia is not the only opportunity which the 
young Bulgarian girls have of amusing thcgi- 
selves, and of procuring presents at the same 
time. They perform the same ceremony 
at Christmas, or New YTear’s-day, anjl on 
Twelfth-day. The custom, under dilferent 
forms, is gentT.nl through the Last, in Greece, 
and in the Ionian Islands. In the latter 
countries, liowever, there is no djuicing ; and 
it is the boys who, in gr(mi)a of four or five, 
go from house to house, rep<jating the song 
of the festival ; ])artly to iimuao themselves, 
1)01*1 ly to obtain money. We may* add, that 
a similar practice is mentioned cbissical 
authors, and that even the words chanted on 
the occasion have been preserved under the 
name of the “ Song of tiie Swallow.” 

The <lance performed on tiiis occasion at 
Coporaui is general throughout Jjulg.iria, and 
is called J\olo» Our waggoner inlormcd us 
lit at the chorus so often rcqieated meant, 
“ Come hither, come hither, good giid.” The 
Kolo is danced both by men and W'omen on 
various occasions. Wlieu complete, both 
sex<is joiui and form a circle, holding hands 
and mdving round wdth the monotonous 
stamp common to the commeiiccnieiit of the 
wai*-dances of most tribes much further re- 
moved from civilization than the Bulgarians; 
or the Greeks, tlie Zigans, and the Albanians, 
who liabitually perform the same dance. In 
many places it is the custom lo iiiteiTupt 
the song by jests and merry sayings. The 
Bulgarian women — who ai-e stout and short, 
but very pretty and jovial-looking — give life 
and animation to the dance more by their 
smiles than by theii^ activity ; for they are 


not neorl^p %lit ax4 Greek 

womeB^ However, we ehalt.ioiiigjjremelnber 
‘ our eSarming visitors at Coporam. 


LOCKED OUT. 




Preston — situate 1 upon the banks of tb» 
Kibble, some fifteen miles from, the mouth' of ^ 
tliat river — is a good, honest, work-a-day 
looking town, built upon •a magnificent aite, 
surrounded by beautiful couutry; and,, fop 
a manufacturing town, wears a very hand-* 
some and creditable face. Preston concen- 
trates within itself all the factories of the 
difltiict ; so that, with one or two insignifi- 
cant exceptions, it may be said that thei’a 
are no factories within many miles of Preston 
not within the town itself. This seems an 
unimportant fact at first, but it exercises a 
powerful influence over the state of the 
labour market. The feeling of isolation is so 
strong in the town, that people &om a short 
distance are spoken of as “ foreigners.” ^ 
As we glide into the station-yard, our fii*st ’ 
exclamation is, ‘‘ What a dirty place 1 ” Well, 
it is a dirty idacetliat station-yai'd of Preston, 
and it doesn’t do justice to the town. How 
her Majesty contrives to eat her luncheon 
within its precincts, when she jMisses through ’ 
from her Highland home, we cannot imagine. 
The only ideasant sight within its boundaries, 
is tlie fresh face and golden ringlets of tUo 
little newsvendor, known to every traveller 
in this part of tiie kingdom, whose loyal 
practice it is, upon the occasions of Queen 
Victoriji’s passages through the town, to pre- 
sent her Majesty with copies of the morning 
pajiers on a. silver salver. 

W(‘ pass out of the station, astonished to 
perceive that the atmosphere, instead of being 
thick and smok}’^, is as clear liere as the air 
upon Hampstead Heath. An intelligent 
Prestoniau ex])laius that nqjJ^,lJTiero arc fifty 
tall chimutys cold and smokeless, and that 
ought to make a difference. Forty-one firms 
have “ locked out” their hands, and twenty- 
one thousand workpeoj)le are obliged to be at 
play. Preston in full work is, we learn, difle- 
rent from many otlicr manufacturing towns. 

Jt is BiuTouiuled l)y agriculture — a smoky • 
island in the Tuhklie of an expansive coru- 
iield. The consequence is, that it enjoys a 
great supply of labour, and has less competi- 
tion than !it otlier places. * 

By Jl^is time we find ourselves ou a level 
pl;iin*of marshy ground, upon the banks of 
the Jtihblo, and below the town of Pres! on.# 
This is called TiiK MA.RSH,and it is at once the 
Agora and tlie Academe of the place. Here, 
if repoi't sj^e^ks ta'uly, do the indus^rijU 
Chloes of Preston listen to tffe amsvous 
pleadings of their swains ; here modern Ar- 
achnes (tar excelling Minerva in tkeir si)in- 
niug, whatever may be said of their wis- 
dom), cast skilful webs about the hearts of 
their devoued admirers ; liere, too, do the' 
mol)-orators appear iitl^es of ti’ouble and 
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, e&iiteiitioTi, to excite, with their highly spiced fire few syiaaptomB of care aad conteution 
eloquence, tiie thoughtless crowd ; pvef whom here, and for alh.we can see the lads and 
they exci’ciso such pernicious sway. < When lasses might huve turned out for au hour’s 
we arrive, the place is covered with au im- recreation, only to return with a sliJirp^netl 
, mense iniilliLude of children at play. appetite lor labour. On one part of the 

Children, indeed : the extreme youth of the marsh an old punt has stranded^ and its deck 
majority is remai'kable. Merc lads in bar- forms a convenient rostrum for the hypaethral 
ragon jackets, and lasses considerably under or open-air orators of Preston. A meeting is 
twenty, paltering about in tbeir neat little about to take place, ovei which John Gruntle 
clogs (a distinguithing mark of tlie factory is to preside, and at which Cowler, Swindle, 
lass), form au overpowering ju’oportion of the and O’Brigger aie expected to address the 
operative population. At least two-thirds of people. Presently, a small knot of peisons 
the hatic^s employed upon a factory are under get upon the deck of the punt, the crowd 
ag'Ci the parents either stay at li^inc and thickens round them, “kiss in tlie ring ’’is 
mindthehou8e, whiletlu. jrsons and daughters suspended, the foot-ball is at rest, a few re- 
^are working; or j)eriia}>s the mother takes porters make their appearance upon the punt, 
in washing, whilst the father follows some note-books in 'hand ; Gruntle is voted into 
handicraft tm<le out of doors, To marry .a tlie chair, and one of those meetings which 
widow with five or six grown-up daughters, thirty years ago would liave been a criminal 
instead of being rcgardo*d as a misfortune, is olicnee is formally opened, 
here looked ujion as a slice of good luck ; Gruntle is not very prolix — he is an old 
whilst, on the belter siilo of the picture, it is stager, and used to these things. In a few 
no uncommon thing lo ask a young gii‘l what w^frds lie states the object of the meeting, and 
her father is doing, arul to receive for i‘e]>ly : — announces to the audience that their liiend 
“Oh! he joust stops at home, 'riiere’s foivc C^owlcr will address them. At this' name a 
on us to keep uii atween us.” This strange shout rends the air. Cowler is evidently the 
i-e volution in the natural order of things luis choaea of thepeojde ; rightly or wrongly, they 
been effected by the mighty power of steam, hold him in great reganl. llis appearance is 
It has its bright side, but it also has its ilark very much iii his favour, for he wears the 
side. When you enter one of these vast work- look of a straightforward honest man ; a smile 
shojis, you see a woi ld of complex machinery pUys round his mouth as ho steps forward 
alive and busy ; every wheel illustrating the ^yith the air of a man sure of his auilience ; 
dominion of the himiaii intellect ; yet it is a 'But the feverish and anxious expression of the 
mournful subject of rctloetion,but it is never- eyes tells of sleepless nights and of constant 
thcless au undoubted fact, that nine-tenths of agitzdion. “ Ilesjiected friends,” ho begins ; 
the huinzui beings tending and controlling the I iirui; in a trice, he has j>lunged into the middle 
wondrous creature, lire so ignorant they can- j of the question. He has l»een accused, he 
not read and write, while more than one-half jsiiys, of fostering agitation, and gaining ad vaii- 
are destitute of either accornplishuieiit. ) tage from the strike. Wliy, Ikav can they 
Indeed, it is no uncommon thing to find zm say tlizit, when Ids constztnt cry has been for 
overlooker, a man in authority, and exercising | the masters to open their mills, zmd give the 
proportionate iidhionce over his fellow w^oik- 1 i>peratives their just rights ? Let them only 
men, who neither read a iiew'spapcr, nor do thzit, !uid he ’ll soon show them how glad 
sign his own name. The Sunday sdiools he 'll be to give over zigi bating. It ’snot such 
teach some of them to reml, hut writing is veiy ple^Aiut work, either, is agitating. Tor 
not looked upon as a Cliristiau accomplish- example, he himself hasn’t been to bed for 
ment, and the ‘‘uiico’ righteous” sot their these two nights. Last night they got the 
faces against wi iting on Sunday. To zt]»])re- money that their good friends in the neigli- 
oizitc the fearful sigiiifican’te <»f this fzict, wo bouring towns had sent them ; so he szit 
must recollect the piepomlerating intluouce uj) to take care of it, for fear some one should 
necessarily possessed by those who ezm rczid come and borrow it fioni them. (J-aiughtor.) 
and write, zmd w'lieii we cOnie to reflect upon The editor of the Lemdon Thanderer had been 
the way in which ziulhority works upon zin abusing him. Weil ! here wzis a thing 1 
ujicuUivzited mind, we shall not w'onder zit the Twenty years ago such a thing was never 
t'. siimony of one of the clcarest-hezided thought of as that a Avoi'iting man should be 
niasters iiiT^reston, when he says thaff'he hzis noticed by a London paper. But the editor 
, invariably lound that the cleverest workman hzid not been very courteous ; he had czdled 
(that is lo say, clever in every respect, his him “a fool,” because he said thzit it was a 
work, his reading, and his w'riting) is zilways shame for the wives of the cotton lords to 
the giezitcst zigilalor. Comparative ability wear silks zind satins, whilst the factoiy 
aniu shnn^liK'ss on the one^side, iguorauce, lasses were forced to be contented with plain 
youth, zuij ambition on the other ; what must cotton. Was he a fool for that? (“Noal 
not be tjje inevitable result ? Nua I” Great excitement among the laaaad, 

Play IS going on upon the Marsh with a and exclamations of “ Eh 1 Lord ! ”) 
vcngeaijco ; “ kiss in the ring ” is being To Cowler succeeds Swindle, a lean and ' 
briskly carried on ; the sterner tsort of lads hungry Cassius, the very example of au zvgi- 
are engaged in leaprfrog or footbzill. There tator i a man who |ia8 lived by literaiy 
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garbage, without fattening ujwn the iinwhol^ 
flome Btuif. He aeenia icfclf tipsy; his eyes 
roll, and his gesticulations fare vehement. 
On© more glass of wliisky aid he would be 
prepared to head an insurrection. He# rants 
and raves for a quarter of an hour, and we 
are pleased to observe that his audience are 
too sensible to care much about him. 

Then comes O’lhiggcr, oily-tongned, and 
with a brogue. He complains that it lias 
been charged against ’um that he is an Irish- 
man. So he is, faith ! and he ’s moiglity proud 
av it. The manufacturers are all av them 
toirants. However, this toinic they will 
learm that the peoj)lo a.v England are not to 
1)6 opprissed ; for they will get such a flogging 
as never they had in the coorse av their lives. 
He is appy to inforrm his koind friends that 
their funds are upon the increase iiitireiy. 
As the pockets av the masters becomes moore 
and moore empty, so will the pockets av the 
operatives grow fuller and fuller. Tims 
OTlrigger eoiitinues to pour into the ca^i of 
these poor ])eojiIe the delusive stuiins of hope, 
and lends them to believe that in tho dire 
straggle between (t'lpilal and Hunger, the lat- 
ter W'ill ])r()ve victorious ; and as he proceeds, 
oach fallacious ]uecuro is wel(*hTned with iin 
exclamation of “ Wo’ont thot lu* noicc 

When O’ Brigger has concliidi‘»l,it is the turn 
of a crowd of the delegates to iiave tlieir^ay. 
There is tlio delegate Irorn this town, and the 
■delegate from that factory ; all witli mar- 
vellous stories about the tyranny of tho 
masters, tlie woes of the operatives, and the 
determination of each particular distrret to 
©tand by Preston to the last. TlieJ all end by 
fiercely denoiincing the inarm faetiii’ers, whom 
they term " the miserable shoddyocracy,” a 
term derived from “slujddy,” the refuse of 
oottoii stufl', and “ KfiaTtw ” to govern ; being, 
in fact, the result of uniting the I’indaric and 
Tim liolrbin dialects. * 

We walk sadly frotii “the TVIjirsh,” and 
reach a loeked-nj> and smokeless*fh.ctory, at 
the gates of which a knot, of young girls are 
singing and ofleriug for sale some of the Ton 
Per Cent. Songs, taking tlieir name from 
the origin of tJie str ike*. In eighteen Jiun- 
dred and forty- seven, when trade was very 
bad, the masters told their workpeople that 
they could no Imiger aftbrd to pay them 
the wages they harl been paying, and that 
they must take ofl’ ten per cent. ; ujrou the 
understai\jling, as tho workpeojrlo allege, 
that wli^n times got better they would give 
them the ten per cent, back again. Whether 
such a promise was, or was not, actually 
given, we cannot presume to determine, for 
the masters emphatically deny it ; but it is 
{{Uite certain that, at the beginning of the 
present year, the Stockjrort operatives com- 
bined successfully to foi’ce the ten per cent, 
from their masters, and tho Preston opera- 
tives aided them with funds. Tliey acted 
npon Napoleon’s principle of comWning forces 
«pon single points yin succession, and so 


reducing the enemy in detail. Hien it was 
that the l^reston mastera, fearing thr^ similar 
tactic/would be turned against themselves, 
combined to oppose the attempt, and eventu- 
ally “ locked out ” their operatives. The song© 
are not remarkable for much elegance and . 
polish, but they possess some earnestness and 
lire, and are undoubtedly composed by 
operatives themselves. Wo step forward, 
tender a penny :.o one oH tlie singers, 
reqpive the following song, composed by an • 
operative at Ikimber Bridge : — » 

, TEN EEU CENT! * 
y# Neu' Sont/j on ihe Prestlon Slrik(\ 

OuMK jn.ll you men of frcM>vloni, • 

Wherever you iimy be, 

I pray you give iitteiitif>n, 

• And lisLcn unto no*. 

It’s of this strike in Preston town, 

Their courage being ! 

1 do believe they will .sliiiid firm 
Whilst they liave lite mid blood. 

Chorus — So now, in v bo*ya, don’t daunted be, 

But Kluiiil out to the fray ; , 

•Wfc ne’er shall yield, nor quit the field, 

Until we'\e won the day. 

In eighteen forty-seven, niy hoys, I 

I am Rorry for to say, I 

They took from ns the ten pci* cent., 

Without so iiiueh deliiy; I 

And now we want it buek again, 

Our masters, in a pout, | 

Said they would not gram it us, 

iSo we’re e\eiy one locked out. ' 

Chorus ‘-Ho now, &c. 

There’s Blackburn and theiv’s Stockport, too, 

As I have heard them wiiy, 

Are ready to suppoi t us now, 

And cheer us on our way. 

So all unite into one band, 

And never do consent • 

To go into your imiis nguiii,*^ 

Without the ten per cChl. 

Chorus — So now, (fee. 

In Preston town I do believe, 

The masters are our foes. 

But some of them, helbiv it's long, I 

Will wea^ some ragged riolhes. 

But we’ll unite both one and all, i 

And never wdl lament, 

When this gneat war is ceased, 

About the ten per cent. 

Chorus — So now, 

.The winter it is coming on, 

• It will be very cold, 

But we’ll stand out for our demand, • 

Like warriors so bold. 

But if the masters don't give way, 

And firmly give consent, 

Wc’li slafhl out till their mills Ao fall,^ 

All for Uie ten per cent. 

Chorus — So now, Sto. 

• 

Now to conclude and make an end 
Of this my simple song, 

1 hopfc the masters will give in, 

And that before it’s long. 
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! ^ before the muters' tyranny 

snail rule onr rights and laws, 

We'll Imve another BtrUie, jny boyk, 

If ever we have cause. 

Chorue — So now, &c. 

These ballads vary constantly to meet the 
exigencies of passing events. A disgraceful 
, riot at Blackburn, in -which some inoffensive 
persons were attacked for cotton-spinners, is 
celebrated by the TPrestonian operatives in 
the following epic strain e 

j The«Preslon inanufacluTcrs, 

To Blackbimt they did go, • 

To the ill lick Bull in Durwen Street, 

Their tyranny to show. 

The giilliiiit troops of Blackburn 

Full Boon did iind it out, i 

They sent broken bones to Preston, ^ 

And tlic rest run up the spout. 

Hurrah ! my boys, hurraa ! 

1*^ have them he aware. 

Or tlie cotton lords of J^reston 
\\'ill b'e drove into a smire. 


solitary famine-strioken faces, to6, plead 
mutely for bread, and even worse expedkuta 
are evidently reported to : for the purpose of 
keeping body and soul together: in Preston, 
as elsewhere, the facilities for crime are too 
abundant, and we repeat to ourselves those 
lines of Coleridge 

Oh I could weep to think, that there should he 
Culd-hosuiried lewd ones, wliu endure to place 
Foul offerings on the shrine of misery, 

And force from Famine the caress of Love^ 

Ignorance of the most deplorable kind is at 
the root of all this am t of strife and demora- 
lizing misery. Every employer of labour 
should write np over liis mill door, that 
Brains in the ('>j)erative's Head is Money in- 
the Master’s Pocket. 


MIASMA. 

Near a coltpr’s back door, in a innr^y lam?, 
Bcncalh steaming dirt and stngnant rain, 
Miasma lay in a festering drain. 


The tyrants of proud Preston 
Have returned home with shame, 

Beat out by bold Blackburn, 

Who have won the laurel’s fame. 

To subdue the foes of Preston, 

Their minds are finnly bent, 

To throw off the yoke of bondage, 

And rc.storc the ten per cent. 

Ilurroli 1 my boys, &c. 

Tyrlmus wakened not more enthusiasm 
in the breast of his auditors, than these simple 
j doggrela do among the rude but earnest 
j crowds which throng to heiakeu to them. 
! In one of the committee rooms, the work of 
distributing the funds volunteered by the 
' operatives of the neighbouring towns towards 
j the support of their brethren is going on. 

; These }uiids«*Bre«*collected by six committees, 
and are distributed for the relief of a little 
I more than fourteen thousand of the liauds. 

; Since the commencement of the strike u|> 
,1 wards of twenty-four thousand pounds have 
jl been contributed by the yjoor for the support 
! of the poor. Each committee relieves its own 
^ hands. The Power-loom Weavers’ Committee 
cares for the interests of the weavers, the 
winders, the warpers, the twisters, the di*es- 
sers, the helpers, and tlie reach ers ; the 
Spinners’t and Self-actors’ Committee sees to 
the 8j)iniiers, the minders, the piecers, and 
P . the bobbin^rs ; the card-room fiand’S’ diave 
T^heir committee, and the throstle spinners, 
j |Lhe tape machine sizers, and the i)ower-]oom 
'^Overlookers theirs ; each collects and dis- 
"^utes its funds without in any way inter- 
anP&UJvith <)he others. Tlie proceedings in 
youth, 3 Vffi peep into are quiet, orderly, and 
not be tike. 

Play ifro sally out into the dingy streets, 
vengeaufthat the evening is closing in over 
briskly ©re knots of lads and lakes’’ idling 
are en^e comers, more bands of singers, 


A home of clay, cemented with slime, 

He artfully built — for he hated lime — 

'Midst slo)), and jfot, and want, and crime, 
lie lay securely, biding his time. 

Though a voice cried, pointing out his lair, 

“ lUhi, run, for Miasma lies liiddcu there I " 

It died uuheeded away on the air. 

t 

Living and breathing the filth among, 

Miasma's home was secure and stiong, 

And t]je cotter diil nothing ; for uoihing went wrong. 

And his children would play by the poisonous pool. 
For they liked it imieli better than going to ^cliool. 

Then Miasma arose from his reeking bed, 

And around the ehihlren liis mantle spread — 

** To save tliein from Imrin," Miusiuu said. 

But they si{ijied a last sigh. He had stolen their 
breath, 

And had wij^ifned them in Gholcru’s cloak of death. 


TEAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
HUGUENOTS. 

I HAVK nlways been interested in the con- 
versation of liny one who could tell me any- 
I thing about the Huguenots; and, little by 
little, I liavc picked up many fragments of 
information respecting them. I will just 
recur to the well-known fact that, five years- 
after Henry the Fourth’s formal abjuration of 
the Protest;int failit, in fifteen hundred and 
ninety-throe, he secured to the French Pro- 
testants their religious libei’ty by the Edict of 
NanttJS. His unworthy son, however, Loui& 
the Thirteenth, refused them the privileges 
which luid been granted to them by this act-; 
and, when remimled of the claims they had, 
if the promises of Henry the Third and Henry 
the Fourth were to be regarded, he answered 
that the first-named monarch feared them,, 
and the latter loved tl^em ; but he neither 
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TRAITS AKD aTOBOS OF 


HUGUENOTS. . 


. feart^d nor • loved them.’* The extermination but a moment before in thebarmonious and 
oi the Huguenots was a favourite project biending colours of the heather. . 
with Cardinal Richelieu, fmd it was at his .pragonnades took place, and cYntlties were 
instigation that the second! siege of Rochelle perpetrated, which it is as well, for the 
was undertaken — known even tO' the most honour of human nature, should be for* 
careless student of history for the horrors of gotten. Twenty-foui* thousand conversions 
limine which the besieged endured. Miser- were announced to Le Grand Louis^ 

; ably disappointed as they were at the failure fully believed in Iheiu. The more lar-seejing 
I of the loofced-foi assistance from England, Madame do Maintenon hiuted at her do'i;ii>ts 
the mayor of the town, Guiton, rejected the in the famous speech, •“ Even if the fathlsrs 
conditions of peace wliieh Cardinal Richelieu are hypocrites, the children will bo Car 
offered ; namely, that they would raze their tholics.** 

fortifications to the ground, arul suffer the And then came the Rcvocr^Lion of the 
Catholics to enter. Eul there was a ti'aitor- Edict of Nantes. A multitude of we*ik 
ous faction ill the town ; and, on Guitoii’s reasons were alleged, as is generally the i 
rejection of the terms, this faction collected case where tliere is not one that is really I 
in one night a crowd of women and children good, or presentable ; such as that the Eclict 
and aged i)ersons, and drove them beyond was never meant to be perpetual ; that 
the lines ; they were useless, and yet they the blessing of Heaven and the dragon- 
atc fv)od. Driven out from the beloved city, 1 nades) the Huguenots had returned to the 
tottering, hunt, and weary, they were fired! true faith, therefore the ^dict was useless — a 
' at by the enemy ; and the survivors came mere matter of form, &c. &c. 

,1 jdeadiug back to” the walls of Rochelle,* plead- As a “mere inatler of form,” some penal- 
! ing for a quiet shelter to die in, even if their ties were decreed against the professors of 
I death w'ere caused by hunger. When two- the extinct heresy. . livery Huguenot place of 
I thirds of the inhabilanls had perished ; when worship was to he destroyed ; every minister 
! the survivors were insuflicieut to bury their who re.fused to conform was to be sent to the 
dead ; when ghastly corp.s<;.s out-uum bored Jlopitaux ties Formats at Marseilles and at 
I the living — miserable, glorious Rochelle, Valence. If he had been noted for his zeal, 
stronghold of the Huguenots, opened its he was to be considered “ obstinate,” and sent 
I gates to receive the Roman Catholic*Oardi- to shivery for life in such of the West Indian 
' nal, who celebrated mass in the chureli of i.slands as belonged to the French, The 
Si. Margnci'ite, once the beloved sauefuary cliildren of Huguenot parents were to be 
of Protestant worship. As we cling to the taken from them by force, and educated by 
memory of the dead, so did the Huguenots the Homan Catholic monks or nuns. Those 
I remember Rochelle. Years — long Jejirs of arc but a few of the enactments contained in 
suffering — gone by, a village siirang up, not the Rev4>catioii of the Edict of Nantes. 

' twenty miles from Now York, and the name And now come in some of the traditions- 
of that village was IS' cw Rochelle ; and the which I have lieard and collected. 

I' old men told with tears of the auUeriugs A friend of mine, a descendant fi’om some 
ij their j)arents had undergone wlion they were of the Huguenots wlio succeeded in emigrating 
! little children, far away across the sc:i, in the to England, has told ino the folJo^ving par- 
1 “ i)len.saiit ” laud of France. ^ ticuhirs of her greaWre.tl^grandmotlier’s 

I Uidielieu was otherwise occupied after this escape. This lady’s fatner was a Normaa 
j second siegt! of Rochelle, and to put his farmer, or rather small hinded proprietor, 
j schemes for the cxteriniuatiori of the Hugue- His name wuvS Lcfehvre ; he had two sons, 
nois on one side. So they lived in a kiutl of grown men, stout and true ; able to protect 
trembling uncertain peace during the re- themselves, and choose their own lino of 
in.'dnder of the reign ol Louis the Thirteenth, conduct. Rutf he had also one little daugh* 
But they strove to avert pc7'secution by iiu- ter, Magdalen, the child of his old age, au4 
tii-ing submission. It was not until sixteen the darling of his house ; keeping it alive and 
liuiidred and eighty- three that the Huguenots glad with her*innocent ju'attle. His small 
of the south of Franco res(jlved to profess estate was far away from any largo town, 
their religion, and refuse any longer 1o be with its corn fields and orchards surrounding 
registered among those of the Roman Catho- the old ancestral house. There was plenty 
' lie faith ; to be martyrs, rather than ai)Ostates al^s^i^^s in it ; and though the wife was au 
or hypocrites. On an appointed Sabbath, tlic invalid, tlicre was always a sober choerfiil- 
old deserted Huguenot churches were re- ne.ss present, to give a chai'in to the abun-* 
opened! ; nay, tliose in ruins, of which but dance. 

a few stones remained to tell the talc of ITio family Lefebvi’e lived almost entirely 
having once been holy ground, were peopled on the prodiree of the estate, aiuHiadliwUe need 
j with attentive hearers, listening to tfie word for much communication with iheir nearest 
of God as preached l)y reformed ministers, neighbours, with whom, howevei*, as kindly 
Languedoc, Cevennos, Dauphigny, seemed well-meaning people, they were on good 
j alive with Huguenots — even jis the High- terms, although they differed in their reli- 
lauds were, at the chieftain’s call, alive with gion. l{i ‘ those days* coffoo was scarcely 
armed men, whos^ tartans had been hidden known, even in largo cities ; honey supplied 


’ td suafftT J potag^th^ 

, ^ vf'getJibles, the salad, ihp ipit, 

' ! ^^Mcardeii, fai wi and orchard of the LuebTrefi 
/ 'Was^all-sufljcieDt. The woollen eloth war 
' 'Spun hy the men of the house on winters’ 
eveI»iII^?s, standing by the great ■wheel, and 
care hilly and slowly turning it to secure even- 
ness of thmid. The women took charge of 
the linen, gathering, and drying, and beating 
the bad smelling hemp, the ugliest crop that 
gj’ew about the farm ; and reserving the 
delicate hlue-flowered flax for the fine thread 
needed for the daughter’s troimeau; for as 
soon as a woman cliilil was born, the int>ther, 
Ijiugtoo fault to work, smiled as she ])lainicd 
tb§ web of dainty linen, which was to be 
woven at Bouen, out of tlie flaxen tliread of 
gosaatner fineness, to be sjnin by no hand, as 
you may guess, but that niol.lu-r’s own. Apd | 
the farm-nmidens took ))rhlo in llio store of; 
gheets and table iia|)cry which they were to | 
have a share in })ie paring lor tlic future j 
weddipg of the little bab>, sleeping seieiie in | 
her warm cot, by Jier mother’s side. Such 
being the self-snflicieiit liabits of the Norman | 
faniiors, it was no wonder that in tlie eventful •’ 
year of sixteen hundred and eighty-five, | 
tefebvre remained ignorant for many days of 
that IJevoeaLioii wliicli was stirring the 
whole souls of his co-religionists. Jiut there 
was ti» be a eattle fair at Avranebes, and he 
needed a barren cow to fatten u]i and salt for 
the winteA'’s provision. A(joordingly, the 
lai’ge-honcd Norman horsrs was a<‘coutred, 
summer as it was, with all its ])arfijdiernalia 
of high-poaked wooden sadille, blue sliee})- 
skin, scarlet worsted fringe and tassels ; and 
the fanner Lefclivre, slightly stiff in Ids i 
limbs, after sixty winters, got on from the 
horse block by tlui stable wall, his little 
daughter Magdalen nodding and kissing her 
hand as Ire rode away. Wlicn he. arrived at 
the fair, in the«gi*e!it place before the cathe- 
dral in AvranciifcS, he was struck with the 
absence of many of thos(‘ who were united 
to him by the bond of tlieir cominon pci'se- 
ented religion ; and on the faces of the 
Huguenot farmers wh<j were there, was lui 
expression of gloom and .•^adnelss. In answer 
jto Ids inquiries, he learnt for the first time 
of the Itevocatiou of the Edict of Nantes. 
He and his sous could sacri'iice anything — 
wotild he ]n-oiid of martyrdom if need wore 
—hut the (*101180 which cut him to the heart, 
was that which threatcjucd that his pretty, 
innocent, sweet Mjigdaleii might be taken 
Idin ami coiisigne<l to tln^ teachings of 
k a convent. A convent, to the Huguenots’ 
excited prejudices, imjdied a jdacc of dis- 
solute^ morals, as well as of idolatrous 
dootriM 

Poor Fanuer Tjefcbvre thought no more 
of the cow J^e went to purchase • the life and 
death — ^nay, the salvation or damnation — of 
his darling, seemed to him to depend on the 
speed with which he could reach Kis home, 
and take measures for her safety. What 


th^e irdv to be he btiuldi I& this 

moment of bewildered iiervot ; evem si^le 

he watched the ^taMe^tfoy at hin ikr- 
ranging his horsew ^r without daring to 
lielp him — for fear his early dep^ure and 
undue haste might excite suspicion in the 
malignant faces he saw gathering about him 
— even while lie trembled with impatience, 
his daughter might be carried away out of 
his sight, for ever and ever. He mounted 
and spurred the old korse ; but the road was 
shilly, and the steed had not had %is accus- 
tonied rest ; and was poorly fed, according to 
the habit of the country; iind, at last, lie 
almost stood still at tlie foot of every piece of 
rising ground. Farmer Tjcfebvre dismounted, 
and ran by the hoi si-’s side up ever}^ hill, 
pulling him along, and encouraging his flag- 
ging sjieed by every conceivable noise, meant 
to be cheerful, though tJie tears were fast 
rimning down the old man’s cheeks. He was 
almost sick with tlie revulsion of his fears, 
when he saw Magdalen sitting out in the sun, 
])laying with the froinages ” of the mallow- 
plant, w’liich are smdi a delight to Norman 
children. He got olf his horse, wliich found 
its accn.stomed Avay into the stable. He 
kissed Mngdaleit over and over again, the 
tears coming down his clieeks like rain. And 
then he went in to tell his wife — his poor 
invalid wife. She received the news more 
trampiilly than lu^ had dom*. Long illness 
had deadened the Joys and fears of this world 
to h(ir. She could (wen think and suggest. 
“ That niglit a fishing-sma(*k was to sail from 
Granville to tlie Gliaiinel Islands. Some of 
the people, wlio liad called at the Ijofebvre 
farm, on their way to Avranches, had told 
lier of ventures they were making, in sending 
over apples and jiears to be sold in Jersey, 
wdieie the orchard crops had failed. The 
capital u was a friend of one of licr abscut 
sons ; for his’ sake — ” 

“ Jiut we must part from her — from Mag- 
dalen, the ap^le of our eyes. And she — she 
has never left her iiuin(» before, never been 
away from us — who will take care of her? 
Mario, I say, who is to take care of the pre- 
cious child ?” And the old man was choked 
with liis sobs. Then his wife made ansAver, 
and said, — 

" God will take care of our precious child, 
and keep her safe from harm, till wv two — or 
you at least, dear husband, can leaver this ac- 
cursed laud. Or, if we cannot follpw her, 
she will be safe for heaven ; whereas, if she 
stays here to he taken to the terrible con- 
vent, hell will be her portion, and we shall 
never see her again — never ! ” 

So they were stilled hy their faith into suf- 
ficient compoaiiro to plan for the little girl, 
TJie old horse was again to be harnessed and 
put into the cart ; and if any spying Bomanist 
looked into the cart, what would they see but 
straw, and a new ipat trass rolled up, and 
peeping out 'of a sackcloth covering. The 
mother blessed her child, with a full couvictioQ 


dee Jiet -Xlie Hu- 

I iia;|^eap>eiit<Udtk her to GrauviHe. On the gueuot Wiie ,11^ fl^omg 

mmy the only relief he had ^as cai'ing for lier wa^ gfaduaJly heated (or^ r^em'Wre the 
eOnifort in her strange isliprlsonmeut. He gouty gentleman whose cure by 

stroked her cheeks and smootlied Jier hair asiniilar process in *^8andford'atid 
with his labour-hardened lingers, and coaxed but there the heat was. not carried up to tor- 
, her to eat the food her mother had prepared, ture, as it was in the Huguenot’s case) ; still 
In the evening her feet were cold ; he took the brave man was faithful. Tlie process lt!Us 
off his warm dannel jacket to wrap them in. repeated ; all in vain. The flesh on the soles 
Whether it was tliat chill coming on the heat of his feet was burnt o^', and he was a cripple 
of the excited day, or« whether the fatigue for life ; but, ci’ipplo or sound, dead or alive, 
and grief broke down the old man utterly, no a Huguenot he remained. And by and bye, 
one can say. The child Magdalen was safely they gi'cw weary of their useless cruelty, ancf 
extricated from her hiding-place at the (^uai the poor man was allowe*! to lioHblo about on * 
at Granville, and smuggled on board of the crutches. How it was that lie obtained his 
fishing-smack, with her gi*oat chest of clothes, liberiy at last, my informant could not telL 
and half-collected trousseau; the captain took He only knew that, after years of imprison- 
her safe to Jersey, and willing friends re- ineiit and torture, a poor grey cripjilo was 
ceivod her eventually in Lomlon. lint the seen wandering about the streets of London 
father — nioariiug to himself, “ if I am be- 1 nlhking vain inquiries for his w'ife in Ida 
reaved of my cliildren 1 am bereaved,” saying | broken English, as little understood by most 
that pitiful sentence over and over again, as ' as the Moorish maiden’s cry for “Gilbert 
if the repetition couhi charm away tW' deep ! Gilbert ” Some one at last directed him to 
sense of woe — wont lioine, ami took to his ja cotice-house iieai» Soho Squai*e, kept by 
bed, and died; nor did the mother nmaiiijaii emigrant, who thrived upon the art, 
long after Liui. i even Uien national, of making good coffee. 

One of these Lefebvj*e^ sons was the grand- 1 It was the resort of the Huguenots, many 
father of tlie Duke of Dauiiiic, one of Najio- ! of whom by this time liad tiuiied their in- 
leon'h marshals. Tlie little daughter’s de- 1 telligeuce to good account in busy cominer- 
sceiidaiits, though not veiy nuuujrous, are * cial England. 

scattered over England ; and one of tWeiii, as* To tliis coffee-house the ])o(»r cripple hied 
1 have said, is tlso lady who told me this, and himself ; but no one knew of his wife ; she 
many otlicr particulars relating to the i.^iled , might be alive, or she might be dead; it 
Huguenots. j seemed as if her name had vanished from the 

At first the rigorous decrees of the Bevoca-! earth. In the corner sat a jxHllar listening 
tion^ were pniicijially ciiforeed agahist the ' to everything, Imt saying nothing. He had 
ministers of religion. They were all required ' come to Lomlou to lay in a stock of wares 
to leave Paris at forly-clglit hours’ notice, for hi.s rounds. Now the tlintc hiirbours of 
under so vei-e penal lies for (lisoliedioiice. Some .the Frendi emigrants were Norwich, where 
of the most distinguished among them wore they e.st.'d)li died the manufacture of Norwich 
iguoiniiiiously IojclmI to have the country; crape; 8])italtiflds in London, where they 
but the ox]>idsioii of these ijiinister.s was fol- embarked in the silk-trade ; and Cjinterbury, 
loweil by t he emigration of the nu.re faithful where a colony of them c^riijj|l on one or two 
among their people. In Languedoc this was delicate employments, such as jewellery, W'ax- 
espeeially the case ; whole coif^ijMegations fol- ; bleaching, eve. The pedlar took Canterbury 
lowed tbeir jiaslors; .and Kraiice was being ' in Ills way, and sought among tJie French 
rapidly drained of the more tliouglitful and residents lor a wotiuui who might corresjiond ' 
intelligent of the TJuguenots (who, as a to the mis.sing wife. She was tliere, earning 
lieople, liad distinguished themselves in maiiii- her livelihood#a.s a mil liner, and believing her 
facture ami commerce,) when tlie King’s husband to be either a galley-slave, or dead 
minister took the alarm, and pi’oliibited eiui- long since in some of the terrible prisonj! 
gratiou, under pain of imprisonment for life ; But, on hearyig the jiedJar’s tale, she set 
imprisonment for life, including abandonment off at once to London, ujid found her poor 
to the lender mercies of the priesis. Here crippled husband, who lived piany years 
again 1 may relate an anecdote told me by afterwards in Canterbury, supported by his 
my friend ; — A husband and wife attempted wjfe»s exertions. 

to escape separately from some town in Another Huguenot couple deteirmined to 
Brittany ; the wife succeeded, and readied emigrate. They could disguise themselvts j. 
En^and, where she anxiously awaited hej- but their baby 't If they were soeii p.assing* 
husband. The husband was arrested in the through the gates of the town in which they 
j^ttempt, and imjirisoiied. The jiriest alone lived witli <n. child, they woulid instimtlv be 
was allowed to visit him : and, after vainly arrested, suspected Huguenots as tlTey were, 
using argument to endeavour to persuade him Their expedient was to wrap tfie baby into a 
to renounce his obnoxious i-eligion, the priest, formless bundle ; to one end ctf which was 
witli cruel zeal, had recourse to physical tor- attached a string ; and then, taking advan- 
ture. There w'as a room in the prison witl^ tage of^the deep gutter Avhidi runs in the 
AH iron fioor, and no seat, nor means of sup- centre of so many old sti'eets in French towns 
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I they plac^ the baby in this hollow, close to 
4>tl|i^r6f tW |ates, aftei* dnsk. The gend’ariCe 
daitie out to open the gate to thend. ^hey 
iRrere suddenly snmmoued to see a sick rela- 
tion, they said ; they were known to have an 
infant child, which no Huguenot mother 
would willingly leave behind to be brought up 
by Papists. So the sentinel concluded that 
they were not going to emigrate, at least this 
time ; and locking ijie great town gates be- 
hind them, he re-entered his little gunrd- 
room. “Now, quick ! quick ! the string 
under the gate ! Catch it with your hook 
stick. There in the shadow. There ! Thank 
God ! the baby is safe ; it Inas not ?ricd ! 
Pray God the sleej)ing-drauglit he not too 
strong ! ” It was not too strong : father, 
Another, and habe escaped to England, and 
their descendants may be reading this very 

vJSngland, Holland, and the Protestant 
liftlttes of Germany were the places of refuge 
fbr the Norman and r»retv>n Protestants. 
Prom the south of France escape was more 
diflicult. Algenne pirates infested the Medi- 
terranean, and the small vessels in- which 
many of the Hugueiiots embarked from Ihc 
southern porta were an easy prey. There 
were Huguenot slaves in Algiers and Tripoli 
for years after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Most Catholic Spain caught some 
of the fugitives, who were welcbiiied by the 
Sl)ani8h Inquisition with a different kind of 
greeting from that which the wise, far-seeing 
William the 'J'hird of England bestowed on 
such of them as sought English shelter after 
his accession. We will return to tlie condi- 
tion of the English Huguenots i)resontl3% 
First, let us follow the fortunes of those 
French Protestants who sent a letter to tlie 
i State of Massachusetts (among whose his- 
j torical papers it is still extant) giving ;in 
I account of tln^wpcrsecutions to which they 
. w.ere exposed, and the distress they weje 
j undergoing, stating the wish of many of them 
j to emigrate to Anierica, and asking how far 
{ they might have privileges allowed them for 
■; following out their pursuit of agriculture. 

What answer was returned may be guessed 
i from the fact that a tract of land comprising 
about eleven thousand acres at Oxford, near 
the present town of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, was granted to thii’ly Huguenots, who 
were invited to come over and settle there. 
The invitation came like a sudden summons 
. . to a land of ho]>e ncross the Atlantic. Th'*rc 
was no time for'])re])arations ; these might 
^ excite suspicion ; they left the “ pot boiling 
on the fire (to use the expression of one of 
their descon(laiits),^^nd carried no clothes 
with lAmni bvt whijf they wore. The New 
Englanders h:ul too lately escaped from reli- 
gious persecution tljcmsclves, not to w'elcorae, 
and shelter*" and clollie these jioor refugees 
when they once arrived at feoston. The 
little French colony nt Oxford wase called a 
plantation; and Gabriel Bernou, a ^descend- 



ant of a knightly name in Froissart., a. 
Protestant merchant of Rochelle, was a|>-‘ 
pointed undertaker for this settlement. They 
sent for a French Protestant minister, And 
assigned to him a salary of forty pounds a. 
year. They bent themselves assiduously td' 
the task of cultivating the half-cleated land, 
on the borders of which lay the dark forest, 
among which the Indians jwowled and lurked^ 
ready to spring upon the unguarded houses 
holds. To protect, theinselves from this 
creei>ing deadly enemy, the French built a 
fort, traces of which yet remain. But on the 
murder of the Johnson family, the French 
dared no longer remain on the bloody spot 
although more than ten acres of gi’ourid were 
in garden cultivation around the fort ; and 
long afterwards those who told in hushed, 
awe-struck voices of the Johnson murder, 
could point to the rose-bushes, the apple and 
pear tree.s yet .standing in the Frenchmen’s 
deserted gardens. Mrs. Johnson was a sister 
of Andrew Sigourney, one of the first 
Huguenots who came over. Ho saved his 
sister’s life by dragging her by main force 
through a back door, while the Indians 
massacred her children, and shot down her 
husband at his own tlireshold. To preserve 
her life was but a cruel kindness. 

Gabriel Bernou lived to a patriarchal ago, j 
in s))ive of his early sufferings in France and . 
the wild Tndiaii cries of r(‘vcnge around his 
honfc in Massachusetts. Be died rich and 
prosperous. He had kissed Queen Anne’s 
haiui, a,nd become intimate with some of the j 
'English nobility, such as Lord Archdale, the j 
I Quaker Governor of Carolina, wlio had laufls ■ 
and governments in the American States. 

The descendants of tluj Huguenot refugees I 
repaid in part their debt of gratitude to ' 
Massachusetts in various ways during the ' 
War of Independence ; one, Gabriel Maui- i 
gault, b^’^ advancing a large loan to further 
the oi)jects of it. Indeed, three of the nine 
presidents (yfrthe ohl Congress, which con- 
ducted the United States through the Re- 
volutionary War, were descendants of tlic 
French JTotestant rc*fngec.s. General Francis 
Marion, wlio fought bravely under AVashing- 
ton, was of Huguenot descent. In fact, both 
in Kngland and France, the Huguenot refu- 
gees showed themselves temperate, indus- 
trious, thoughtful, and intelligent people, full 
of good ])rinciple and strength ot character. \ 
But all tliis is implied in the one circumstancs j 
th.at they sufiereJ and emigrated to secure ; 
the rights of conscience. j 

In the State of New York they fondly I 
called their ])lantation or settlement, hf the ! 
nanic of the precious city which liad been j 
their stronghold, and where they had suffered 
so much. New Kochcllc was built on the ] j 
shore of Long Islnnd Sound, twenty- three 
miles from Mew York. On the Saturday 
afternoons, the inhabitants of New Rochelle 
Ijiamessel thiftir horses to their carts, to 
i convey the women and little ones; and tha 
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inilio prime of life walked all the dia- easy to deteqt the sontlm^ ,xaM|i?^ter jjre- 
tanp^ t9. New York, camping out in their domkiatfng. Most affectionate,, iiopulsivo, 
carts in -the environs of thegcity, through the geniroiis, carried away by transports of anger 
nigiit^.till the bell suinmoneu them on^Suiiday and of grief, tender and true m all his rela- 
morning to service, in the old Church du tionehipM — ^the reader does not easily forget 
Saint Espj it. In tlje same way they re- the father of Sir Samuel Roinillyj with his 
tuniod on Sunday evening. The old longing fond adoption of ^lontaigne’a idea, “ ])laying 
for home recorded in Allan Cunningham’s on a flute -by tlio side of Ids daughter’s bed 
ballad — order to waken hoi- in the morning.” No 

« Tf..l,nmc. and ifolian,., 4m.no fMn,vou1<1 The; T I I"* 

0. lm.n«, batne, Im.no, to mv ,u.. coun.roe ! "'as mnnh u.ore cle.nonslmt.on of affoo- 

' I > - lion m all those I'Veiich housoholds, if Avhat 

clung to the breasts, and caused singular I have gathered from their tlostfendants bo 


melancholy in some of them. There was one corretft, than wc English should ever dare to 
old man who went every day down to the manirest. 

fioa shore, to look and gaze his fill to\vard.s Ereneh was the language still spoksn 
the lieautiful cruel land where most of his among thoinsolves sixty and sev(^nty years 
life had been passed. With his face to the after their ancestors had quitted ihiuice. In 
east — his eyes strained, as if b,y force ol'longiiig tliftRomilly lamily, the father os1;il>lished it 
lofdvs lie could see tlie far distant France — he as a rule, that French should be always 
Paid his niorning jirayers, and sang one of spoken on a Sunday. FiA-ty years later, the 
tjlorneiit IMarot’s hymns. Tliere liad^been lady to whom 1 have so often alluded was 
an edition of the Psalms of David, ])ut into living, au orjdian child, with two maiden 
French j-hymo, (‘‘Pseaumes de David, mi.s en aunts, in the heart of Lomlon city. They 
Rime franyoiso, jiar Olornent Marot ot Thoo- always ^ipokc French. English was the fo- 
dcre de I icze)”, published in as i, mall a form reign language ; and a certain pride w-as 
U.S possible, in (»rder that the book might be cultivated in the little damsel’s niiiul by the 
concealed in their bosoms, ii the Ihigutniots fact of her being remind, cd every now and 
wore surprised in their worship while they then that she was a little French girl; bound 
lived in France. , to be polite, gentle, and attentive in nuinnors; 

Nor were Oxford a.nd New Ilochellc the to stand till her ciders gave her leave to sit 
only stiltlemunts of the Huguenots in *the down ; to curtsey on entering or leaving a 
PTi/itcd States. Farther s<jutli again they room. She attended her relalious to iho 
w’ore welcomed, and found resting-])laces in early market near Sjntalfields ; where many 
A'irgiriia and South Carolina. • herbs not in general use in England, and 

I now return to the Hugnenots in England, some ‘Sveods” were habitually brought by 
Even during Janies the Second’s reign, col- tlie inai’kct- women f(>r the u.se of the Ifrenoh 
lections wore made for the refugees ; and, in | );eoj)le. Durnet, chervil, dandelion were 
the reign of his siu-cessor, lifteou thousand . amongst the niiiubcr, in order to form tho 
pounds were voted liy Parliann-ut *• to be ; salads which were a principal dish at meals. 
di.slributed among ])erson.s of (]ua lily, and all I There were .still hereditary schools in the 
mich as by age or infirmity wei^3 unab’c to | neiglibourhood. kept by descondants of the 
nuppurt tlicmselv'os.” Tiiere are still, or i lirst rclugees who estabMieil them, and to 
were not many years ago, a feA*i^>iprvivors of which the Huguenot families still simI their 
the old Huguenot stock, wlio go on quart(*r- children. A kind of corresjiondenco was 
d:iy to claim their small benoht from tins fund occasionally kept up with the unseen and 
;it the 'I’reasury ; and doitbtless at the time it iiistaiit i-elatioiis in France ; third or fourth 
was graiiled tiicre were many friendless and cousins it might bc'- was to be expected, 
beliiless to whom tho little pensions were such correspondi-nce languished and died by 
inestimable boons, Pait tho greater jiart slow degrees. But tales of their auccatora” 
'Rcre active, strong men, full of good seiistj siilTcrings ami ^escapes bt*giiiled the long 
and ])racLic;d talent ; ;m<l they ])rcferrcd winter evenings. TJiough far away from 
taking advantage of the national good-will in France Ihougli east oil' by lier a hundred 
i\ more indepomlent form. 'Jlieir d.esceiidauts years beibre, the gentle old lailiea, who had 
bear honoured names among us. JSir Samuel live^wtll their lives in London, considered 
llomilf}^, Mrs. Austin, and Miss Harriet France as their country, and England as a 
Martincau, are three of tho.se that come most strange land. Upstairs, too, was a grcjJt 
prominently before me as I write ; but each ol chest — the very chest Magdalen Lefebvre 
these names are suggestive of others in the had had jiaeked to accompany her in her 
same families worthy of note. Sir Siunuel flight, fuiil ^escape in the nijjjbtress. • The 
Romilly’s ancestors came from the south of stores her fond mother had providedTor her 
France, where the paternal esiate fell to a iroiwsetfit were not yet exhausted^ though she 
distant relation rather than to the son, because slept in her grave ; and out of tho'ii her little 
tho former was a Catholic, while the latter orphan descendant was dressed ; and when 
had preferred a foreign country with “ free- the quaiiilness pf the pattern made the child 
domto worship God.” In »5ir Samuel llomilly’s shrink frAn putting on so jiecu liar a dress, 
Rebuilt ' of his father and grandfather, it is she w^as asked, “ Are you not a little French 


Yaa ought to be proud of vear^i 
?«>BVench print — there aj*e none like ^ in 
-Enrgland.” In all this, her relations 'and 
their circle seem to have diffiered from 
the refugee friends of old Mr. Romilly, 
who, we are told, desired nothing less 
than to preseiwe the memory of their 
oiigin ; ' and their chapels were therefore 
ill-attended. A large nneouth room, the 
avenues to which were narrow courts and 
dirty idleys, .... with irregular un- 
painted pews, and dusty uiiplastered walls ; 
a congregafion consisting principally of some 
strange-lookiiig old women scattered*- here 
ami there,” &c. Probably thosti old ladies 
looked strange to the child, who recorded 
these early impressions in aftei life, liecaiise 
they clung with fond pride to the dress of 
their ancestors, and decked themselves uut 
in the rich grotesque raimeiii which l.ad 
formed part of tlie^r mother's trou 6 »eau. At 
any rate, there certainly was a little colony in 
the heart of the City, at the end of the last 
century, who took pride in their descent from j 
the suflering Huguenots, who mnst<n'ed U2>{ 
relics of the old homes and the old times in j 
Normandy or Languedoc. A sword wiehledj 
by some great-grandfather in tlio wars of the I 
League ; a gold whistle, such as hung ever j 
reiniy at the master’s girdle, before bells were j 
known in houses, or ready to summon oiit-ot- 
doors labovirors ; some of the very ornaments 
sold at the famous curiosily-shop at Warwick 
for ladies to hang at their chdidai within 
this last ten years, were brought over by the 
flying Huguenots. And there were precious 
liibles, secuied by silver clasps and corners ; 
strangely-wrought silver s])ouns, tJie Inmdle 
of which cncloseil tlie bowl ; a travel I ing-ciise, 
containing a gold knife, spoon, and fork, ami 
a cryst!^ goblet, on which the coat-of-arms 
was eiigraveiVpn rgold ; all these, and many 
otlier relics, tell ol* the alflueiico and refine- 
ment tl)e refugees left beljiud for the sake of 
their religion. 

There is yet an liospital (or rather great 
almsliousr) for iigi?d peo{>le of f'rencli descent 
somewhere near the City Pojul, which is sup- 
ported by the proceeds of land bequeathed (I 
’ oelicve) by some of the first refugees, who 
were prosporons in trade ,aftev setiliiig in 
England. But it has fust much ot its distinc- 
tive national character. Eifty or sixty years 
ago, a visitor might have heard the imnatea 
ot this Hospital chattering away im,f3,nti- 
qualed FrencI^; now they speak English, for 
imajority of their ancestors in four gene- 
rations have been English, and probably some 
of tluMu do not know a word of French. 
j'VjEacli' iinnate has a conifortablo bedroom, a 
^ small* annuity for clothes, &c., and sits and 
has meals 'm a public dining-room. As a 
little arouoing mark of deference to the land 
of their founders, I may mention that a Mrs. 
Stephens, who was admitted within the last 
thiity years, became Madame Su’Etieime as 
soon as she entei-ed the hospital. 


I ha^e np^ tol4 < { know, ^^bout .the 
Huguenots. 1 pass, ihe p^ark W'some'iq^^^ 
eke. A ' 


CHIPS. 

THE HISTORY OP A COAL CELL 

A CELL, according to the prison dkciplma*^ 
rian, is a solitary chamber for the confinement 
of a guilty member ol society : a cell, according 
t(' the galvanist, is a small receptacle for 
certain oleiuents from which galvanic fluid is 
evolved : a cell, according to the botanist, is 
“ a little closed vesicle, the basis of all the 
A^aried vegetaiion of the world.” It is^ the 
history of this last cell tliat wo wish to give. 

Although woiiderfuiJy minute, this cell 
phus an imjamtant 2)art in the life of both 
animal and vegetable creation. Not only 
do we and all otlier animals depend upon 
the AYorkings of the cell for our nutrition, 
for the dally food, 

and for the jiurification of the atmosjdiere 
which we breathe ; but ourselves arc made 
nji of cells. As iu the vegetable world — from 
the Arctic snovy-plant l}iug in red patches 
for miles on the ground, and oonqiosea of one 
cell only, up to the oak wliich includes iu its 
stme^aire unnumbered millions of cells — so 
in th (5 animal world, from the tiniest auimal- 
cuK up to man liimself, the whole chain of 
organism is built u}) by cells. 

What we know of the growth of the plant- 
cell nny be simjdy stated thus : — It is com - 
posed of a wail, tv)Ugli though delicate and 
Iransparent, with a semi-flu iil lining. This 
lining li.'is the power of doubling intei'iially ; 
and, each of these interior divisions receiving 
a coating of cell- wall, becomes a j)eifect cell, 
bursting furih to renew tlie same j)r()cess. 
This heautjfully siiiqde operation is carried 
on frequently witli the most marvellous 
rapidity. Li,- the Lovistia Cligautica, a rapidly 
growing fungus, it is calculated that twenty ' 
thousand jiew cells arc formed every minute. 
The plant tlicrefore is composed iu its entire 
bulk of cells assuming various forms, accord- 
ing to (‘xternid jircssure or internal nutrition ; 
ami, ujion the processes which go on within 
the cell, is dependent the very existence of 
the wwld as at ])resent constituted. Tlie 
structure of the cell- wall is such that, not 
being soluble, it permits tlie passage of fluids. 
The wliole of the nourishment of the cell is 
obtaineil by the absorption of fluids from the 
earth in which are dissolved gases and salts ; 
and upon this nourishment, and the manner 
ill which it is j>erformed, rests the whole 
framework of creation. The materials re- 
tained by the cell undergo, in its interior, 
cliendcal changes which man can only admire; 
while, with the aid of the most complicated 
apiiaralus, he vainly attemiits to imitate 
them. 

Dissolved^ in water, the cell receives car-, 
bonic acid, axumouia, a|d cei*tam salts and. 
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; and firoin those ' materials it 
pi^pafOs not only all that is necessary to the life 
of the plant itself, but all j^at is necessary to 
the life of man. It produces^tarch, su^ar, gum, 
oil ; and, in addition, all those nutritious sub- 
stances upon which <Iepends the power pi 
vegetable products to form animal tissue, and 
therefore their nrtrient power in relation to 
man. Out of the few materials mentioned, 
the cell elaborates the whole of the suIk 
stances upon which we feed and live ; and 
not only these, but very many of the conve- 
niences and comforts of life — caoutclionc and 
gutta pcrcha, to wit ; while our organic dnigs 
are almost without exception derived from 
this source. We cannot stay to enumerate 
the thousand and one materials with which 
the cell itself supplies ns independently of the 
secretions, some ol‘ which \vc have menthuied ; 
altlioiigh among these arc included cotton, 
flax, wood and coal — four great sources of 
the prosj)erity of this country. • 

The ojierations of th(i cell in the foinnation 
of coal are so highly interesting and impor- 
tant that we must <levote a minute to 
explaining the relation of tlie living cell to 
fossil coal. M’liis is conne^^ted with the in- 
fluence of light an«i lieat on the cell — tliat 
is, the action of the sun upon the plant. 
K.vcept nmh-r the intlucnco of ligiit and 
heat, the cell %viU m»t ])Ci’form its great 
function oi' i)urifying the air >ve bi'eatlu*, and 
reij<lering it (It for l espiratioii by decomposing 
the carbonic aeid, retaining the carbon and 
restoring the oxygen to the aLinos|)bt»re, The 
nianrier in \\ liieh light ami hi*at act in the 
cell, is well explained by a theory supporte<I ' 
by Dr. .Edwin lankester. He .su pposc's that | 
tin's important ojx'ratLoij is etfccte<l by the | 
combination of light and heat, with the 

1 carbon in the plant-cell ; and that by this 
j combination the plant is verykslowly fo.ssLl- 
ised. l\\o thousand >eais after the com- 
mencement of that process iflWk dug up as 
coal and ])nrnt. Isb>w l)urning we know 
to 1)6 merel}' a process of oxidation. We 
oxidise tlie c«)nlenls of the I’os.'.il chU ; and 
what is tlic result ? ( )ur tires give olf carbonic 
acid and give out light and heat ; that is, by 
B'lpplying the oxNgen given otf before, we 
have the old combination of caiboii and 
oxygen. C’aii anything give us a higher 
idea of the marvellou-s beauty and simplicity 
of the Operations of nature ? (.^arbonie acid 
gas, *1iich we give off in enormous (juantities 
from our lungs in the j^^’^cess of resjiiration, 
and which, if allowed to accumulate fn the 
atmosphere, would destroy human life, is 
absorbed by the coal-making i)Iant, and 
becomes the chief element of its nutrition : 
the oxygen of which it is partly composed, 
and which is necessary to human life, is re- 
stored to the atmosphere. Tlie carbon, being 
retained, is converted, on the one hand, by 
the phint-cell into nonrlshinenii for the animal 
creation ; and on the other, it is mad6 into a 
fuel, which becomes the great civiliser of the 

universe. This fuel iftan Vfrom the 

bo|fel6rof the earth forhis aWn coenfort and 
convenience ; and never dreainh that In doing 
so he is doing anything more than availing 
himself of the wondorfuT power of tiia phint- 
cell to store u[» light and heat for hia use. Bat 
here we may see a new relation of the cell 
to the great law., of the universe ; it is neces- 
sary that, for the purpose of respiration, the 
atmosphere shonltl be teiniiorarily purified of 
that carbonic aciil gas which is fatal to 
animal life ; but if this gradual abstraction 
of carbon were to go on iinhaftinced by any 
retiil'ning source, the incr(‘asc of animal and 
vegetable organism would be impossible, for 
the great bidk of both plants ami animate is 
pure carbon ; we 0111*801 ves are walking 
iiinsses of carbon. Notwithstanding that 
ffe.sh mas.scs of carbon are supjilicd from 
A'olcanic ami other source.s, still these would 
be insiiflicicnt to coiintetbalanco the quantity 
abstractiMl ; and there can be no doubt that 
ill digging up the ccftil, men are famishing the 
moans umlci a natural Jaw, which tliey uiicoii- 
aciously ob» y, of the increase of their species. 

We eannot refuse to see in this an instance of ; 
the beautiful mlaptation of the laws of 
nature to created beings ; of the conqilete 
subservience to man of the great organic laws 
of the universe ; of their instrumentality in 
promoting his ciunfiirt ; and the necessity he 
is under of acting in accordance with and 
support of 1 host* la.w.s. 

V\V have but tbpped into the great sea of 
wonder.s, wliicli the hi.story of this small 
vesicle, the cell, presents in its A^egetable 
cxi.stcncc only. Hereafter we ina}' speak of 
the further history of* the cell. 

TTTK KOVINtJ KNGLJSIIiyAN ; ' 

AND THE rRINCH^l)K VENDOME. | 

At the beginning of the Turkish troubles 
a very singuiar ])er.soijage arrivcti at the ! 
court of the Sultan lo take part in them ; for 1 
there is nothing your true knight-errant loves i 
like troubled waters. lie called himself 
Louis dti Valois, Duke oi’ VciidOme, and 
haughtily asserted that he descended frofti 
the last sei(ui, of an aucienf race of French 
kings, and that lie was in reality heir to the | 
throne of France. H e .sai«l indeed that he and j 
His Sublimity the Sidtan of Constantiuople , 
the only two legitimate sovereigns in Hie ' 
world with whom he was acquainted. 

llis arrival crc.ited an immense sensaMon. 
Selim, PasliJi iissured llamed .Boy, in a con- i 
tidential whisper, that he came to entreat the ; 
prolecti on • of the Sultan of jConHti^itiiiojdo j 
ag:iin.st the attacks of the TtuSSIans and 
Chinese — a race of barbarian inftdtds who lived ; 
near a place called London, of ^diich he had 1 
often heal*' 1 from a Christian dog of a rnei’chant, j 
who bought the figs and olives of his Pasbalik. | 
He assilred the listening llamed, with many 1 
wise wags of his venerable beard, that His 1 


Sntfliniity tlip Siiltftn liad been gradlouij well stndiec} Ms 

e ed lojwivo tlie royal envoy, v'hoo had more respected in the, East thj^ a 

pn‘>!t nU^d by tlie French ambassfidor retinue. He had secretarie,^^ aideerde-caT^j^ 
•0?i iiaod.s and knees, with many marks of grooms, and horit^s, alT obtained on, credit,; 
his aiignsC favour ; that he had deigned to and ihbigs at first went smoothly; enough. 
are<'pft tlie suzo-aintj^ of France, which was Day after clay lie enacted the part of t(ie 
hcjioi'lbrtli, and for ever, to be held in fief of courtly host to admiring pashas and beW 
the Sulti\n of Constantinople, and to paj’^ an who went away lull of liis praises. . His 
annual tribute. Finally, the Pasha, opening Highness and his Highness’s wife — ope pf 
the inmost recesses oT liis gifted and amiable those pretty, cpiiel women who always fall, in. 
mind to the faithful Ilamed, proceeiled to aliow love with a lion — were an honour to tlic Uptei 
him how he meant to undermine the favour of at which they lived. They promised also to, 
the sub.uctcuonarch, in order that he himself be a considerable profit, for they lived iu thp 
might be named Prince or Way wodc of Franco best rooms at a great expense, just at the 
M some future date. This would be an easy very time when the and travellers 
thjug, inasmuch as an infidel migdit always who came to Constantinople, were all too glad, 
he safely accused of blaspheming the true to run away into the country to escape the 
faith, or of having stamped on the spot \Yhere fierce heats of summer. i 

tlie Sultan’s shadow had rested wdnlcj gokig At length came llm nnlueky quarter of an. 
tp the mosque, or of being a Sheylan, or evil hour, so pathetically mentioned by immortal 
8|jirit. This virtiKxis man’s .aim being thus Ualielais. One nioruiug, tlie. bowing landlord 
.a(ycomplished, be avonld lose no time in presented his bill. The Prince was all 
appointing the womleving Ha, mod as his alfahility. He liad not time to see his 
kaimacani, oi- lieutenant. bankers just then, but would send to llieui to 

The news Hew fi-om mouth to niouth as rome to liim nninediately lie could spare iho 
fast as breath could cany it. 1’lie'nieu of time. Unluckily, lie had no money but a 
Oonstantinojile began to treat the French thousand iionnd note by him. If, liowever, 
subjects ill tlie place with unusual marks of M. iUnilfet had cliaiige, eh ? — and the Prince, 

^ kindness and protect ion, and :dl Avere eager in in Ids brocmled dres.smg-govvn (g»)t on credit, 
portioning out to their owm ])rofit tlie goods over J.he way), rose from his honoured seat 
of the subject land wliicb had just submitted uiion his august legs, and looked towtirds a 
itself so ilutifully, and become annexed to sple^ndid escritoire — which was quite emjity, 
their countrv. f-lev! Avhat fat pashaliks for it had only just been sent home — and J-lis 
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•w^mVld bo forthcoming by and bye. 


Highness twirled the golden key in his hand 


Meantime, it .soon became knoAvn that His with ap, inquiring glance. ^ | 

Highness the T>uke de ‘VmulOme asjfired to Mine host was all blushes and ajiologies. | 
the command in chief of the armies of Con- He was desolated at having deran^^eJ His ; 
etantinople, in the war which was then cx- Koyal irighnefi.s. Might he he permitted to '1 
pected with the lJussians, This seemed ivti re himself ? ij 

reasonable enough under such eircum.stances, The Prince consented ; and, shortly after, < 
thought his believers. Ho was a man, too, the Princess, His Higlinoss's august consort, 
whose idr and luannevs Avere admirably sent for Madame Uuullet, aiid made her tlio 
calculated to ^aqipcrt jirct elisions, hoA\uwcr prettiest coinjilinieiits ptissible upon tlio 
extrava,gant. I fe had a plentiful stock of the general arr;ip'.i^*J^i‘‘’d^ excellence of the 
gravity, assurance, and ]ilausibility Avhicli hotel. M:i(Iame PouHct roi'eivcd tlu-iii curt- 
fluceced .so well Avith Orientals. In ))er.son Keying to the grouml. She Avas an Eiiglisli- ' 
he Avas of gigantic stature, and Ihongh Avoiuaii, and had been “owji maid to Her j 
Ins face Avas not of the cast ^vhich ])h*ases a Excellency the Jiriti^h Amhass.'idress, but, j 


alwriys to Ik' mutely asking how much you Her Pyal Majesty’s ’fgh ness complimented 
bejnved of him, tiyiiig to penetrate, hi to Madame lloulfet again on the excelknce iaC ' 
your tliriughts, a,^(l see if you had liearn or lier political ojiluions, and liaAiiig leariied all ^ 1 
«U«pe«*let! anything against him. b\n* tlie rest, the scmidal of tlie })lace and ascertained that 
‘ Le wore his heard, already growing grey, Madame Tkmffet had iicA^er expecteil lo in'arry 
afeer the fashion of tlie Orientals, and <lrcs.sed a Freiiehin.-in, “ wliich hei father was in the oil 
in a i^ianner liiiher more inqiosing than is and Italian business, but had marricAl her 
usual amoiig**Frcnch gentlemen of real rank mother-in-law^ and sent her out to service, 
and considejalioii ; but, perhaps tliis aaois which she never was brought up teu,” with 
jMirt of his^, tactics, :md not ill judged if it much other inform.ation of a similar nature ; 
were so. and having giA^en Mrs. Bouffet a dress, Avori^ . 

He took up his quarters at the first hotel by her royal self at the coronation (it 
in OonstantinopJe, and cng.igcd a jfumcrous black satin), abcordiiigly, the storm was Jullod , ? 
nuite ; for the clever miO), avIio seemed to have for a time. Mercy on us, wjiat humbugs those 
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^6dd. or evil — trud as stc^ in the darkest hand of HU Highness sat hU secretary, and 
a(^^rriity ! ^ » the moment that the eye of the attach^ fell 

Tlie clays rolled on, however, and all upon him doubt was at an end, for he reepg- 
things must come to an end with time, nised him as a rogue who had been convictp^4 
Inquisitive persotis began to reinjirk, that of all sorts of dishonesty, ami to whom fe 
HU Highness’s vicitors were all men of Con- had often given a few francs in contemptuous 
stentinople, and that neither his ambassador, pity. Looking eUo miwe fearlessly now at 
oir any other considerably iserson among the the Princess, a smile broke over liU face at 
Pranks, appeared to be aware of his exist- the recognition of an old iicquaiutaiico. Her 
once, or called upon him — except the chargd Royal IligliiK'ss turned pale us sjie met t3i& 
d’affaires of Tombuctoo — and his character arch look of this young gentleman; the Princfr 
as a Lothario was so well known, and the bit his lips, and the buhl do bn rsi. 

Princess wjis so pretty, that Mrs. Poulfet It was with a very different face that M. 
thought hU visits might as well have been Pouffet rendered hinisclf on Iho following dA)r 
dispensed with. in the apartments of IMoiisionr. He came with 

At last one of the French attaches came in a long bill in liand, with his wife conversing in 
from the coiuitry to lionise a party of his '■ audible wliis]>ers at the door ; with the lisicii- 
compatriots, who wished to see the w'Diidere ’ ing servants behind him on the stairs ; — but 
of the land, and this young gentleman having ; who has not seen the adfriij able j^Uture of 
nothing better before him, wdicn the fa^gues “Waiting for a remittance 'i ” 
of a hmg sight-seeing day were over, broiij^ht Tlie Duke de Vendftmo was not staggered. 
Ills whole party to the hotel to dinner. He did not quail evtai before the enraged eyo' 
M. Ilouffct who, like every one else in Coh- of Ids enemy. The conversation was long 
stiintinople, had foj'inerl}^ had something to do between them ; but Madauie Louffet at last 
v.’ith one of the overgrown enkbassies, greeted stoic into the 3‘oom ; tlie wliispering waiters* 
the young oIHcial willi that mixture of resiiect on the stairs wore linslied j mine host's angry 
and familiarity wliieh belongs peculiarly to voice died away into a rv'sjiecU’nl nuirmur, 
the manner of fovvjign upper-servants. When, The Prince wcuihl go to his baukei’s and pay 
however, li(3 mildly requested the attaehd the bill within an hour or two. 
not to light a cigar, because they were then He went out into the street with towering 
staniUng irnmcilialely under the windows of crest and courteous bow ; mitie host thouglit 
Ifer Royal lligliiu’ss the Duchess of Vemlome, that Monsieur the Count (the attachf) had 
it was very natural that the young gentle- “mocked himself with him,” and that tho 
man sliould ro<purc“ce hon BovifeV' to ex- things he had licard to tlie disadvautago 
jdain himself more at length ; wldcli he did. of their Higluiesses were a nuiuoaUo 
The attache laugh etl, and opined that he had plaUanteric. 

been jireciously taken in. It was a wet «lay ; for tliere are Avet day» 

iJoulfet jiersistcJ in vowing that his story in Constantinople as well as in London. TJio 
of the Prince’s arrival and jireteusions wjuj unpaved streets wtre like a quaguire — all 
' undeniable, for that he hail trusted him to , mud and slosli ; but the t'lxrt and stately 
the amount of many thousands of francs, form of th(‘ adventurer •strode on to the 
“ J3ut,” resumed the puzzled Lvfliffet, “Mon- quarter AAdiere tlie nierelianis Jivoi, and 
Bieiir the Count would have an opjiortuuity went at once to the principal bankers, and 
of seeing the Prince in person at the table offered them a bill on Aldgate Pump for 
d’hote, wliere llis Highness Avas graciously a considerable sum. IJo knew lie eouM 
jil'-ased to dine.” make no such mistake as to tisk for a small 

Poor Pouffet said “ ITigliiiess,” and “gra- one. a* 

ciously ])lea-.fid ” still, though terribly chap- “Had His Tliglnicss a letter of credit on 


It is hard to give up a pleasant error, ' their house ? ” • 


and little ]‘.eoplc are quite as fond of “ booing” “No. It bad not yet reached him. 
as great ones are of being “booed” to. Poor war might have n-tarded the i)ost.’i 
.Uouffet, ho had been bragging of Ids guest The r)auker k)oked grave, 

till Ih^frival hotel (kept by two elderly “ Had lie a letter from the ambat 

Englishwomen Avho quarrelled with every- The Prince .smiled . “WhatFreii 


“ Had lie a letter from Ihe ambassador ? ” 
The Prince .smiled. “ What French iiobltt? 


bofly) felt quite snubbed; and now, iiistea<l of man w^oidd know ]M. dc , the Ambassa- 

seeing his doors tliroiiged witli an admiring dor of the Ke]»ublic !” said the Prince iu his 
crowd waiting for the Prince to go out, he grand way. 

would beeonie the ridicule of the whole The baiikei* who like mo.st m«i wJitfi*3iava 
Christian quarter of Constantinople, and be made fortunes from very small .beginniugs, 
bitterly reproached by all who liad trusted was a legiliuiist, and Avlio also, like most of' 
llis illustrious guest upon his braggadocio the Jiiiropoans in Constantinople, l^as at Ava,r 
representations. Avith his ambassador, acknowledged internally 

The imposing presence and fuite of the that tin's excuse was a valid one. He was 
Duke, however, at first even staggered ihe just on the point of deling his cashier tek 




; psty tJie value of the draft, and tlien retiring in p^son to ttie Grand Vizier and offer 
lato Ilia gloomy little sanctum behind the services to the cause of Couatatitinople. ^ . 

. couiiting-honae with one of those reftpefitfal That worthy received the JbVewch PriuM 
bows to^fallei) greatness a Frenchman kn^ws with much distinction, and offered him pipes,; 
so well how to make, when his visitor broke and coffee ; the prpe-sticks wore made of the 
slleiioe a^tin and was lost. rarest and lightest wood, and their moutk- 

Oue of the great secrets of successful nego- pieces were of jewelled amber. The coffee 
liation is to know how to keep silence — never was served in dainty enps of gold tila^ee^ 
to sj^eak one superfluous word. Our hero, richly jewelled, for all the luxuiy of the East , 
however, like all his tribe was iinpiilsi”e ; and has taken refuge in pipc-sticks and coffee**, 
his way of life had given him au opinion of cups. As the adventurer looked round tlie 
mankind which is the most perfectly wrong marble hall, with its long vistas opening pn 
of all. He thought everybody on the look the costliest flow'ers, the silver tables, the . 
out to commit a robbery where they could do mosaic pavement, and the smiling Vizier, his . 
so with impunity. " heart swelleil within him. 

It very often happens that a man looks But here he failed. He failed, because like 
mfist stern when lie is i cally most disposed all liis ch'iss, he took too radical and summai'y 
to yield. This was the case will* the banker, views of political matters. It happened that 
£iud while the order to liis casliier was just in tlui famous quarrel between CkmStantinople 
trembling on his lijis, the adventurer thought and St. Petersliurg, the goveriinieiits of Great 
he saw refusal there. Britain and France had [iromised to assist the 

1 only want the money for a short time,” former power in the unequal struggle. It was, 

, he said ineaulioiisly, “and if you will advance howc'*er, for a long time extremely doubtful 
me twenty thousand ])iUstreH I will give the of what this }»roinised assistance was really to 
bill for tliirty.” consist. VVliether it w’^as to be moral aid, or 

The game was lost; the plaj’^er had been ph3"sical aid, or money, or advice, or re- 
too eager to win. “ 1 never leml money upon ]>roachc8, and mere meddling. The Grand 
such terms,” said the banker, frozen straight- Vizier perhaps knew as much about the 
way into ice. matter as most jieople, hut our hero knew 

The rest of the day w’as spent in sickening nothing at all. He had thciefore blindly 
anxiety, in the hojieless jiUein]>t of an un- .adopted the pfipiilar oj>inion, which was, tliat 
known stranger to talk people, whom he liad the English and French fleets were merely 
never seen liefore, out of that W'hich they ‘W'aiting in tlie neighbourhood to seize on 
valae<l most ou earth — their nlone}^ Jilvery- Oonstaiiiinople during the tumult of the 
body to whom the splendid geiitlemau applied j w'ar, and divide the spoil between them; 
on that rainy slo]>py day, referrc<l him at once just as a brace of lawyers take advantage 
to the great hanker, and he wont w'ith w'et of the disputes of indivi<iual litigants, to 
boots from one sneeiing trjuler to another, . till their own j^ouches at the expense of 
mortified and hiniiilialcd. in vain he tried, both. 

to stiffen his tell-tale undcr-lij), and to look I Big with this idea, our hero proposed to 
Lis m.‘»i ill the face with those slnfty dishonest the Grand Vizier a notable plan for burning 
eyes. He miglit indeed correct the huskiness tlie two fleets as thc}’^ lay at anchor, and 
of his voice fry/n the contents of a little flask thus geltin'? rid of tlicsc troublesome and 
he cari’ied about wdlii liim, and tmt on some uncertain friends at once. "Jiie Vizier never 
<if the usual clianii of his manner ; but more moved a nviK..le w hile the soldier of fortune 
WMB too much for him, and the day closed det.iiJed his plan, though the French ambas- 
with his utter defeat. sador had just left him wdih the most cordial 

Wet through in .sj)ite of his umbrella, be- a.s.sn ranees of friendship and support, in which 
draggled, dispirib-d, feeling as if every hair he fully believed. 

^of hi.s head were inaile ot wdre wdiich grew All Orientsds arc fluid of intrigue. He 
an inch a niinuLe, he returned to his hotel, continued to listen to his visitor with the 
But ho was no comnioii Jerry Sneak. There utmost politeness, and when he had con- 
was the same handsome winning smile for eluded, begged him to put his proposal into 
^ladamo Bouffet, who stood waiting for his writing, when it should Ije laid before His 
rctiini ; the winic jileasaiit good day for her .Sublimity the Sultan. The Vizier saw an 
husband ; the same linn stride ami g,d,hmt excellent memis of thus recommending him- 
beariiiii, iisi if he^had’ a few loose thousands self to the French and English ambassadors, 
for presiMit expenses in the little eiui»ly casket ami took leave of his guest with many warm. 
upstiCirs. 'fo the inquiring looks of mine expressions of thanks. 

Lost, ho said that his bankers were to send to The Prince had no need to liang his beard 
him d!nj he iifcllowing day. ^ now. He would soon be made a lield-mar- 

But his pj.iUH were deranged. He must shal at least, and the fleld-marshals of. 
hasten liis movements during the brief time Cunataiiiinople were paid a thousand pounds ^ 
of considefVitioii left him. Instead of a nnmth. Hi' had succeeded beyond his ut-^ 
carrying on a tardy negotiation with the most hopes. He had no fear of duns or hotel-* 
to W''hom he was daily making keepers. “ After all,” he said to the PnQ*^ ' 
bought ou credit, he resufVed to go cess, as he ^uished ami sealed his propos&l 




THE BOVINO ISNiSmSBQlAN. 


tlie evening, “ There is nothing like 
energy ; and if a ina^ has only the conra^ 
t(V paraue fortune boldly, he is sure to win 
her.*^ ^ 

fib the duns were put otT by the most 
fita/tely and won<ierful excuses trom day to 
day, and Boutfet and hia wife retained in 
the same awe-struck respect. At the end of 
a week, the Priuc^ called again upon the 
Grand Viziei-. 

Hia Excellency receive^ his guest with the 
same pleasant smile as before, but there were 
no pipes and coffee. Perhaj)a tile G^raiid 
Vizier had no time to attend to such trifles, 
and was going to despatch liini at once on his 
errand of glory. The Vizier presented to j 
hima])aper. It was hia own proposal, and J 
His E.’teellency in re.tuniing it said, ‘‘ That it | 
was a most ingenious idea, but that unluckily i 
it had not met with the approval of tiio ; 
h’rench ambassador, to whom lie, the Grand j 
Vizier, Inid submitted it immediately it had • 
reached him.” » i 

The hotel was crowded with duns when he . 
returned to it. In bis utter disappointment ; 
he had not given them a thought, till .sud-! 
denly brought to hay in the midst of them;! 
and there was soiuetliing toucUiug after all in ! 
seeing the lion t.'uis siirronmle<l and yelped 
at with nia claws tietl. So thought, at least, 
Alonaieuv and Madame BoufFet, wlio rescued' 
him, and angrily cleared tlie house. j 

And liere the sein-ctary, who had fifst 
brought evil upon him, prove<l a valuable 
ally. That individual had made himself 
acquainted with every possible and iAipos- 
sibie ineaua of obtaining money in (Joii- 
stautinopie ; and, having been first rescued 
by stratagem from tlie close cusLody in which 
he had been fin* some lime kept by his land- , 
lord, set himself heartily to work, and at last, ; 
by judicious pulling of his enijjloyer, ])er- , 
suaded one of tlie wise men of Ckmalaiitinople j 
to advance suificieiit money to the Prince to 
pay his hotel bill, for an many tlflu’isauds per 1 
cent., that the wise man of (.lonstantinople | 
thought he was d(*aling with an alchemist, ' 
who did not hapj)eii for the moment to have ! 
his crucibles with him. I 

But while tlie harassed adventurer was ; 
rejoicing in the jirospect of recovi^red cousi- 
deratioii at his hotel (for we may be sure lie 
did not say liow lie got the money), he re- 
ceived a peremptory notice to quit. Once 
paid, Monsieur and Madame Boulfet deter- 
mined to/have nothing more to do with liirn. 
People negan to flock in fiom the country, 
who considered his presence a scaudid to the 
house, and His lioyal Higiiuess must be 
turned out. 

It was a bitter thing enough for the un- 
masked pretender to front tlie clamorous 
horde of duns, who waited in ambush for him 
now, and dogged his heels wherever lie went. 
'J'he irate Frenchwoman, who kept the nick- 
nack shop, and asked if he thoughjb she called 
npon him for change of air ; the savage horse- 


dealer^ a drunken Hongarian, who menaced 
him, ridiug-whip in hand— what a palsy 
seized u|)on his linilis in the midat of his 
crediWs, and his lips grew white, and his 
heart stopped. Yet, to tell with what inex- 
haustible resource of trick and evasion.. he 
quieted them again and again — with wh^ 
wit and ingenuity he battled in the wrong 
cause, would fill a volume. Driven from one 
liotel to another, chased hither luid thither- 
hunted, badgered, jeered at, lie at last took ^ 
to his bed, fis tlie only temjiorary means of 
jieace, and how he contrived to keep body 
and soul together there, was a iiiy^ury. 

I never could ascertain the real history oi 
the man who came to (>.iiistantinople, and 
called himself the Duke of Vendfime. It re- 
mained a iiiysteiy ; but lie was probaldy the 
ille|fitimate descendant of some branch of the 
Uoyal family of France. There is no smoke 
without fire ; nor do the*^ most iiiiblusliing 
men often assert a lie which has not some 
foundation, liowever sltadowy and unsubstan- 
tial. TJius much also was certain : lie was a 
brave ami able soldier, but most thoroughly 
uiiprinci])led. A man tutored in a bad 
school, who believed everything in life might 
bo won by address and trick — who enter- 
tained from conviction the luistakeri idea that 
the world is to be juggled out of its 
respect and consideration, or anything wliich 
is worth liaving. lie must liave been also 
ignorant, or he must have known that steam, 
and that kiml of thing,” puts all the world 
now in hU(jh free and constant comtuunica- 
tion, that there was no place in the world iu 
which his pretensions could ]>08sil)ly have 
escajicd being uiimaskeii by return of post. 
But many much wiser men than our adven- 
turer know very little of Constantinople. It 
is the fashion to consider its iiiliabij;ants a 
race of sleejiy barbarians ; wjub'^^lieart alive! 
they are quite as wide awake, and far more 
wily, than the wiliest in the West. How- 
ever, after suffering every species of degra- 
dation and coniumelv, our knight-err.uit 
sunk into a valet de place, under the pro- 
tection of the aame oon Boaffetj who haii 
once bowed to him so lowly ; and the 
beautiful Princess opened a luillinoFs shop 
not uiisuecessfully* 

There may be a doubt, however, whether 
society is quite right iu these cases ; and, 
when the pretensions of the eoi-disant Duke 
had (iw^indlcd down to a modest reque.st for a 
subaltern’s commission, whether it was wise 
to place him beyond the pale of hope and an* 
honourable life. The man might liave done 
good service, sword in hand, and the empire 
of Turkey hate been altogether^ie^Jb^tier 
for his services. If society woulij give such 
men a place, they would often fill it worlliily. 
If we would recognise their talents, tlieir 
genius for inyeutiou, their inexhaustible 
resources, ,^eir valour, pei’seve ranee, and 
contempt eff obstacles, we might often make 



do 118 good service ; asd it .aumld -iba 
kinder and wj«ar to Ifok i^.fven * kiu^ 

loofily Ittjep his hands out of our pockets, and 
close our hearts against his wbe^Jiilig, but 
let us try if we cauuoti among the many 
places and condlU^c^i^ tlie^world, hud one 
that will suit hili; ' us' oease' to attach 
Bum^icion to the’ name of adventurer openly 
vj^D. a 9 d we shall hear no more of Dukes of 
vroaOiiie perambulating the world. 

... ■ — - 

A^ CraiiD'S HISTORY OF ENGLi3lI^D. 

, ft. CEAMEIl XLV. 

y now arrived at the close of my little' 

hqiflli^iySrr The events which succcoded the 
, Revolution of one thous.'uid six }\;in- 
(h^l^deighty^eight, 'would neither be casllj' 
nor easily iinderstood in such a book 

/J^Uam and Mary/eigned together, five 
Alter tlie death of his good wife, 
W jtUam occupied the throne, alone, for seven 
y^tpis Ibngei*. During his reign, on “the six- 
te^tU,of September, one thousand seven hun- 
one, the poor weak creature who 
(nice been James the Second of England, 
,Fi>nce. In the meantime he had done 
h j^ fptinoat (which was, not much) to cause 
to be assassinated, and to regain 
dominions. James's son was declared, 
W.^>|tliie French King, the rightful King of 
jS^U^ud, and was caned in France The Cue- 
Saint Geokuk, and in England The 
Some infatuated people in 
R^aud ; and particularly in Scolhmd, took 
Up.tlie Pretender’s cause from time to time — 
bf r the country had not, to its cost, had 
Stmjpi'ts enough ! — and many lives were sa- 
c>!fificed,*and much misery occasioned. King 
WilliMU dieft' oU^ Sunday, tlie seventh of 
one thousand seven hundred and 
two* pf the consequences of an accident occa- 
Eh>^d,by his horse stumbling with him. Ho 
was always a brave i)atriotic Piince, and a 
n^ii of remarkable abilities. His nuunicr 
vraw (Cold, and he made but Ibw friends; but 
ho had truly loved his cpieen. When lie 
was dead, a lock of her hair, in a ring, was 
found tied, with a black ribbon round his loll 
arm. 

Ife waS succeeded by the Princess Anne, a 
pppular Queen, who reigned twelve years, 
reign, in the month of ]\lay, one rUou- 
seven huuiB^ed and seven, the Union I 
England and Scotland was eifected, 
aM tJie two countries were incorporated 
^jij^^thc uaun; of Gueat Britain. Then, 
one thousand seven hundred 
to the, year one thousand eight 
j^d tliirty, reigned the four GEOiUiEfi, 
the reign of George the Seepad, 
thousiUid seven huttdrwi 
thut Pretender <Ud hia 
last mischief, and made his last appear- 


landers of Scotland, an extremely trou 
spine and wrong-headed race on the subjeet 
of the Stuarts, espoused his cause, aud he^ 
joined them, and there wp^ a Scottish re- 
bellion to make him ld]j(g,' w which many 
gallant aud devoted gentlemen lost thaic. 
livea It was a hard matter for ChsfhMi^ 


Edward to escape abroad again, with a 
price on his head ; but the Scottish peopiw' 
wore extraordinarily fmthfi^ ^to hiyfi, and, 
after undergoing many roraahtic adventures, 
not unlike those of dharles the 
escaped to France. A number of chaimtiNfig’ 

I stories and delightful songs arobe ont/of 
I Jacobite feelings, and belong to the JaCiSb^^l 
times. Otherwise, 1 tliink the Stuarts 1n!iei%sr 
a public nuisance altogether. < ^ 

It was in the reign of George the Third, 
Englimd lost North America, by persisting 
taxing her without her own consent.,' 
immense country, made independent uiulss^.* 
Washington, and left to itself, became tha^, 
United States ; one of the greatest natioiiS v£'u 
the earth. In vliese times in which I ’writs^/ 
it is honourably remarkable for protecting itsi^^ 
subjects, wherever they may travel, with , a* 
dignVty and a determination which is a Inodel ■ 
for^England. Belwi'en you and me, England , 
has rather lost ground in iliis respect sinea ; 
the da)^a of Oliver Cromwell. , , . . 

The Union of Great Britain with Ireland , 
— winch had Uhui getting on \i6ry badly byj- 
itself — took place in tlio reign of Gecu'ge thir>'. 
Third, on the Kccond of July, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight, j , 

William the Fourth succeeded Georgia 
the Fourth in the year one thousand eight ; 
liumired and thirty, and reigned seven yeimw, 
(juEEN Victoria, his niece, the only child ofcv 
the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of Gourg^fr 
the Third, *cSme to the throne on the twenjLi«ktl)^t 
of June, one thousand eight hundred andil 
thirtj^-seveu. She was marrieti to PuiNOEf^ 
Albert of Siixe Gotha on the tenth of Fe^,if 
ruary, one thousand eight hundred and XortyiJ 
She is very good, aud much beloved. 
cud, like the crier, with , , .r 

Gou Save the Quern ! ' ' bf<n» 
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MY FRENCH MASTER. 

|» TWOCKAPTBUA.— OnAPTER THE FIRST. 

Mr Aiher's hoiue was in tlie country, seven 
ttttss awaj from the nearest town, lie had 
Immu an officer in the navy ; but, as he had 
met With some accident that would disable him 
fjtom ever serving again, he gave up his coiu- 
mMon and his half>pay. Ho had a small 
private fortune, and iny mother had not ^een 
peamiless ; so he purchased a house and ten or 
twelve acres of land, and set himsell up as an 
ailiMitcar fanner on a vety small scale. My j 
mother rejoiced over the very hmall scale of 
hiB operations ; and when my fither joft retted, 
as he did ^ery often, that no nioj e land w.is to 
be purchased'in the neighhouiliood, 1 could sec 
list setting herself a sum in her liead, if on 
twelve acres he manages to h>se a humlr^d 
pounds a year, what would be our loss on a 
nundred and fifty ?’* But when my fatlicr was 
pushed hard on the subiect of the money ho 
spent in his sailor-liko farming, he had one 
constant retreat : 

** Think of the health and the pleasure we 
all of us take m the cuUivatiou of the fields 
around ns ! It is sometlnng tor ns to do .uul 
to look forward to every <lay ” Au<l this was 
BO true that as long as my fathci* confiiK d him- 
self to these arguments, my mothdl hit him 
unmolested: but to sti angers lie was still apt 
to enlarge on the retains Ins farm hniught 
him in ; and he had often to pull up in Jus 
stUtements when lie caught tlie warinug 
glance of my motlnu’s tyo, showing him thet 
she was not so much absorhtd in her own 
cOnvei'sation as to be deaf to his voice Hut 
as for the happiness that arose out of our 
mode of life — that was not to be calculated 
by tens or hundreds of pounds. There were 
only two of us, my sister and myself: and my 
labther undertook the greater pait of our 
education^ We helped her in her liousi hold 
carsa during part of the moniiiig ; then came 
an old-fashioned routine of lessons, such as 
she herself had learnt when a girl — Gold- 
smith’s “History of Eiigl.imi, ’ Jtollm\s 
“ Ancient History,” Lindley Murray’s Qiam- 
mar^d plenty of sewing and stiiciiiiig. 

laothet used sometimes to sigli, and 
wiA* tbat she could buy us a piano, and teach 
us what little music she knew , but m my of 
lay dear iather’shabiUi were eaiiensi re--at least 


for a ptrson possessed of no larger an inceiae 
than he had. Besides the quiet and unsus- 
|)ected dram of his agriculfiual piirsuits, he 
was of a social turn ; enjoying the dinners te 
which he was invited by his more affluent 
neighbours; and especially delighteil in 
I returning them the compliment, and giving 
them choice little cntertainrAiouts, which would 
have been yet more freoueut in their rccurrenee 
than they were, if it Lad not been for my 
mother’s prudence. But we never were able 
to purch^e the piano ; it required a greater 
outlay of ready money tlian we ever possessedi 
1 date say we should have gi*own up ignorant 
of any language but our owm, if it had nal 
been for my father's social habits, which led 
to our learning hVenth in a very unexpected 
manner. He and my mother went to dina 
with (general Ashburton, one of the forest^ 
raugcis ;andth(*re they met with an emigrant 
gentleman, a Monsieur de Ohalabre, who had 
|esea])edin iwondeitul manner, and attendblo 
peril to his life ; and was, consequently, in 
GUI small loiesl -circle, a gi*eat hon, and a 
worthy cause of a senes of dinner parties. 
Hia fii«t eiitei tamer, Geueial Ashbuiton, had 
known him in Fiance, under very different 
cncxiinslances , and he was not piepared 
for the (juiot and dignified request* made 
by his cuesl, one atterqpon iftter M. de 
C’liaLibie ha<l been about a fortnight in the 
forest, I liat the ticneral would recommend him 
us a Flench teaihei, if ho could oonscien- 
tiou^'l^ do so. 

To the (leuejars remonstrances M, de 
C’halabrc smilingly icplud, by an aasuranee 
that his assumption of his new occupation 
could only be toi ^ short tunc , tint the good 
I cause wouhl — tiiumph ll was before 
I the fatal January twenty inst, seventeen ban- 
died and mnety-threi' , and then, stifl smiling, 
he st^qglheiied liis jioRition by quoting inttu- 
ineraDle instances out of the classics, of heroes 
and patiiotb, genci ib and comtuauders, who* 
had been 1 educed by Portuiie’s foolfcs to adopt 
I some occujiation fai below their original one 
I He closed hn^ speech with infoiuiii^>tlie 
General that, relying upon his kimlTOss in 
acting as referee, he had taken lod Jiugs for ft 
few months at a small form which m the 
centre of our forest circle of aeqn untaucea. 
The Genci al was too thoroughly a gen i leiimtt to 
say aujrthiMg mere thiJA that he should he 
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to do whutev^r he could to for- 
M. do Ciialabro’a plans; and aa^aav 
'^'father was tho first peiwott whom h» mat with 
'after tills Gonv'ersattOTi, it was announied to 
, Ws, on the vory evening of the day on which it 
' had taken place, that wo were forthwith to 
learn J<>oneh ; and I verily believe that, if my 
' father could have persuaded my mother to 
join him, we should have formed a French 
class of father, mother, and two head of 
daughters, so touched had my father been by 
the Generara account of M. de Chalahre’a 
present desires, as compared with the high 
estate frofti which he had fallen. Acc;ordiugl\% 
we Were installed in the dignity of his first 
French* pupils. My father was anxious that 
•we should have a lo.sson every other day, 
CNstensibly that we might get on all the more 
speedily, but really that ho might have a 
larger quarterly bill to ])ay ; at any rate 'until 
' M. de Ohalabre had niore of his time occupied 
with instructioih Hut my mother gently 
'■interfered, and calmed her husband down into 
two lessons a week, civhich was, she said, as 
much as we could manage. Those hapj^y 
, lessons ! 1 remember them now, ^t the dis- 

tance of more than fifty years. Our lioiiso 
was situated on tlie edge of the forest ; our 
fields were, in fact, cleared out of it. It was 
not good land for clover ; but my father would 
always sow one particular field with clover- 
aeefl, because my mother was so fond of the 
fragrant scent in her evening walks, and 
' through this a foot-path ran which led into the 
forest. 

A quarter of a mile beyond — a walk on 
the soft fine springy turf, and under the long 
^f'jiow branches of tho beech trees, and we 
arrived at the old red-brick farm wlierc M. 
de Clialabre was lodging. !Not that we 
went there to take our lessons ; that would 
have been an offence to his spirit of politeness ; 
but as iny father and mother were his nearest 
neighbour^,’ I herq was a constant interchange 
of small messages and notes, wdiich w^e little 
girls were only loo liappy to take to onr di^ar 
M. de Ohalabre. Moreover, if our lessons 
with my mother were ended prett y early, she 
would say — “You have betyi good girls ; n(>w 
you may run to the high ])()iiit in llie clover- 
field, and see if M, de Chalabrts is coming ; 
and if he is yon may walk with him ; but 
take care anti give him the clejuicst part of 
the path, for you know he does not like to 
dirty his Ixaffs.” 

This was all very well in tlieory ; J^t, like 
ninny theories^ tlu\ difficulty was to pul it in 
^ praetico. Tf we slipped to the sith* of the patli 
where the xi^ater lay longest, he bowed and 
' leU’oatcd beljind ns to a still woUf*r ])lace, 
leiariiig^y^y' elp;in part for iia; yet when we 
got home his polisiit^l boots wouhl bo without 
a^peck, Vvhilo our shoes were covered with 
mild.' t 

Aitotber little ceremony which we had to 
get acewstonied lo, was his habit of taking off* 
His hat as we approached, and \talking by us 


— — 
holding it ia:hia a 

wig, ddioately powdered, irassM; tjedin 

a queue behind ; but we had always a feeling 
that he would catch col(^ and that he was 
doing us too gr^ an honour, and that ho did 
not khow how old, or rather how young iWe 
were, until one day we saw him (for away 
from our house) hand a countrywoman -Ofver 
a stile with the same kind of dainty cour- 
teous politeness, lifting *her basket of eggs 
over first ; and then, tiding up the silk-lh^ 
lapel of his coat. Iff: sprearl it on the.palinxif 
his hand for her to rest her fingers uppta.; 
instead of which, she took his small white . 
liand in her plump vigorous gripe, and leant 
her full weight upon him. He carried her 
basket for ber as far as their roads lay 
together ; and from that time we were less 
shy in receiving his courtesies, perceiving that 
he considered them as deference due to our 
sex, liowever old or young, or rich or poor. 
So, as 1 said, wo came down from the clover 
fiel^ in ratlicr a stately manner, and through 
tlic wdeket gate that opened into our garden, 
which was as rich in its scents of varied kinds 
as the clover field had been in its one pure 
fragrance. My mother would meet ns here ; 
.and somehow — our life was passed as much 
out of doors* as in-doors, botli winter and 
summer — we seemed to have our French 
lesi^piis more frequently in the garden than in 
the house ; for there was a sort of arbour on 
tb.e lawn near the drawing-room window, to 
which we always found it easy to carry a 
table and chaii's, and all the rest of the lns.son 
parapbornaliji, if my niotlier did not prohibit 
a lesson al fresco. 

M. de (Jhalabre wore, as a sort of morning 
costume, .a (H>at, waistcoat, and breeclics all 
made of a kind of coarse grey cloth, which ho 
had bought in tlie neighbourliood ; his three- 
cornered bat was brushed to a nicety, liis wig 
sat as no one else’s did. (My father’s w'as 
always awry.) And the only thing wanting 
to his c^at‘ime when he came was a flower. 
Sometimes 1 fancied he purposely omitted 
gathering one of tho roses that clustered up 
the farm house in which ho lodged, in order to 
afford my mother the pleasure of culling her' 
choicest carnations and roses to make him up 
his nosegay, or “posy ” as he liked to call it; 
he had picked up that pretty country wore! 
and .adopted it tis an especial favourite, 
dwelling on tho first sylhible with iUl the lan- 
guid softness of an Italiiin accent. Many a 
time have Mary and I tried to say jt like him ; 
we did so admire Ids w.ay of speakii/g. . 

Once seated roumi the taule, whether in 
the house or mit of it, we were bound to 
attend to onr lessons ; and somehow he made 
us perceive that it was a part of^ the same 
chivalrous code that made Idrn so helpful to 
the helpless, to enforce the slightest claim of 
duty lo the full. No half prepared lessons for . 
him! The ]»atience and the resqurce 
which he illustrated and enforced eveiy, pre- 
cept ; tho^ untiring gentleness with wbinsb he 
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f>' pronouiwe, 

t^iid niia|KlM > atnl i^proaouiice certain 

^ibore aU, the sweetnesa of temper 
jtiiyiihich ndyer varied, were each as I have never 
r aeesf equalled. If tre wonti^reil at these qua- 
' litisa when we were children, ho^ much 
; gl?eater has been our surprise at their exist- 
" nates since we have been grown up, and have 
learnt that, until his emigration, he was a man 
%<pf rapid and imp’dlaive action, with the im- 
' perfect education implied in the circumstance 
»4hat et hftoen he was a dbus-lieutenant in the 
Queen’s regiment, find must, consequently, 
^have had to apply himself hard and conscien* 
'tiously to master the language which he had 
' dn aftei^life to teach. 

. ' Twice we had holidays to suit his sad 
' convenience. Holidays with us were not 
■ -at Christmas and Midsummer, Easter and 
Michaelmas. If my mother was unusually 
busy, we had what we called a liolida}" ; 
though, in rejdity, it involved harder work 
than our regular lessons ; but we retched 
and carried, and ran errands, and became 
rosy and dusty, and sang merry songs in the 
gaiety of our hearts. « If the day was re* 
markably fine, my dear father — whose spuils 
were rather apt to vary witli the weather — 
would come bursting iu with*his bright, kind, 
bronzed face, and carry tlie day by storm 
with my mother. “ It was a shame to^ coop 
such young things up iu a house,” ho would 
say, ** when every other young animal ivas j 
frolicking in the air and sunshine. Grammar ! \ 
— what was that but the art of arranging ! 
words ? — and he never knew a womjiu but I 
could do that bust enough. Geography ! — he I 
would undertake to- teach us more geography I 
iu one winter evening, telling ^s of the ! 
countries where ho had been, with just a| 
map before him, than wo could learn iu ten 
years with that stupid book, all full of hard 
words. As for the Eronch — why that roust 
be learnt, for he should not likc^M. dc Cha- 
labre to tiiLnk we slighted tl^j ^lessons he 
took so much ])aiiis to give us ; but surely, 

, we could get up (he ejudier to learn our 
/.French.” We promised by acclamation ; and 
my mother — sometimes smilingly, sometimes 
/'reluctantly — was always compidlcd to yield. 

^And these were the usual occasions for our 
>■ holidays. But twice wc had a fortnight's 
entire cessation of French lessons; once in 
! January, and once in October. Nor did we 
even see our dear French master during those 
. period^ We went several times to the top 
of th plover-field, to search the dm-k green 
outskirts of the forest with our busy eyes ; 
and if we could have seen his figure in that 
«hade, 1 am sure we should have scampered 
to him, forgetful of the prohibition which 
inadc the forest forbidden ground. But we 
did not see him. 

It was the fashion in those days to keep 
^ tdiildreu much less iiifoi-med tlian they are 
' ^now on the subjects which interest their 
^ Ikarents. A sort of hieroglyphic dr cypher talk 
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Tiins imdf in ordot to of 

much that was.sadd, if ehiiot'oh 
My snoiher was a profid^ Jhiii; tbU .of 
talking, and took, wa fancied^ A 
pleasure iu perplexing my father 
a new cypher, as it were, eyory.ihq 
instfince, for some time I was called^ 
because I Was very tall of my age ; an< ^ 
my fathei" had begun to understand i jtjiie 
name — and, it must be owned, a good 
after I Jiad learnt to prick up my ears wh,0|KI**i 
ever Martia was named — my mother suddeply 
changed mo into “ the buttress,” from the 
habit I had acquired of leaiiing^my languid 
length against a wall. I saw my fatUc^r’s 
perplexity about this “buttress” for some 
days, and could have helped him out of, it, 
but I durst not. And so, wdien tlic unfortn- 
n.ate Louis the Sixteenth was SKecuted*- Uie 
news was too terrible to be put into plain 
English, and loo terrible also to be uiiade 
known to us children, iiuf could we at oucc 
fiuii the clue to the cypher in which it 
spoken about. Wo Jieard about “ the fyls 
being blown down ;” and saw my fatjier’s 
iionest ioyrd excitement about it, apd 4iie 
quiet reserve which always betokened some 
secret grief on my mother’s part. 

We had no French lessons ; and somehow 
the poor, battered, storm-torn Iris was to 
blame for this. It was many weeks af]ber 
this before we knew the full reason of M, de 
(Jhalabre’s deep depression when he again 
came amongst us: why he shook his, head 
when my mother timidly offered him spma 
snow'dropa on that first morning on which we 
hegnti lessons again : why he wore the deep 
mourning of that day, when all of the dress that 
could liu black was black, and the white 
muslin frills and rulHes were unstarched and 
limp, as if to bespeak the very abandonment 
of grief. We knew well enough the meaning 
of tlie next hieroglyphic annouucemerft — “The 
wdeked cruel boys had hrolseii •ff tlie White 
Lily’s head !” That beautiful queen, whose 
portrait once had been shown to us, with her 
blue eyes, and her fair resolute look, her pro- 
fusion of lightly powdercti hair, her vmita 
neck, adoij^ied with strings c)f pearls. We 
couhl have crTed, if we had dared, when 
we heard the transparent mysLeiious wOKds. « 
We did cry at night, silting up in .bed, 
with our arms round each other’s neckband 
vowing, in our weak, pfissionate, chil^-iBh > 
way, tliat if we lived long enough, "that lady's 
death, avenged should be. No one who 
canfTot remember that time can tel]l the 
shudder of horror that thrilled through the- 
country at hearing of this last execution.; 'At 
the iiioment, ilierc was no time for any con- 
sideration of, the sifent horrors endured for 
centuries by the people, who at“T6Hl|fcn rose 
in their luadnesa against their wders. Tide- 
last blow cha'.ged our dear M. dj Cluilabre. 

I never saw him again in quite the same 
gaiety of lieart as before this time. There 
seemed t| he tears very close behi)n4l^iA, 
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ever aftw. My father ta aeeihJdV at anv rate, -lie yifp^ pvAl i^ ij^ neat 




^‘^hen ^he had > been about a; wbdk absedt; 

ipgMbt ua^iio reason^ given, for ^ did iuot Ve^ did 
lad every one know the ‘horror the sun had 
idobedupou i As soon aadny father liad gone, 
iny niotti^' gave it in charge to ua to make 
the/dre8fdiig^m)kn belonging to pur ^est- 
cbamber as much like a sitting room as 
poBBible. s'My father hoped to mng back 
JArdd Chklabre for a visit to ua ; but he 
would probably like to be a good deal alone ; 
a^'we might move any article of furniture 
We. liked, if we only thought it would make 
dw coi^orCable. 

u If believe General Ashburton had beerf on a 
amewhat aimilar errand to my father's 
bcffeica; bi^t he had failed. My father gained 
.Ida point, aa I afterwards learnt, in a very uu- 
^naeiouaanif characteristic manner. He hud 
migad hie invitation on M. de Ohalabre, aild 
irsce^ed such a decided negative that he was 
b)Qi>eleB8; and quitted the subject. Then 
^ML dejChalabre began to relieve nLs heart by 
^hag him all the defaila ; my father held 
Ilia breath to listen-^-at last, his honest heart 
i>«X)ulcl contain itself no longer, and the tears 
.mm down his face. His unaffected sympathy 
touciied M. de Ohalabre inexpressibly ; aud 
fa an liour after we saw our dear French 
master coming down the clover-field slope, 
loaiiing on my fatlier's arm, which he had 
involuntarily offered aa a support to one in 
trouble-^although he was slightly lame, and 
)teujO(r fifteen years older than M. de Ohalabre. 
ii'Far a year after that time M. de Ohalabre 
Oiever wore any flowers ; and after tliat, to 
day of his death, no gay or coloured rose 
if^HUiruatio could tempt him. We secretly 
^viibserved his ta.ste, and always took care to 
bring him white flowers for his posy. I 
noticed, too, that on his left arm, under his 
-coat sleeve (sleeves were made very open 
then), he always v'ore a small band of black 
lorape. He liVed tobe eighty-one, but he had 
idle black crape band on when he died. 

Mi do Chafab i^e was a favourite in all the 
forest circle. He was a great acquisition to 
the sociable dinner parties that were per- 
petually going on ; and though some of the 
families piqued themselves on being aristo- 
cratic, and turned up their noses at any one 
who had been engaged in rtrade, however 
, largely, M. de Ohalabre, in right of his good 
blood, his loyalty, his dariug preux cheva- 
actions, was ever an honoured guest, lie 
wok his poverty, and the simple habit? it 
WB!^rc()d, so naturally and gaily, as a mere 
, kH^ng accident of his life, about ’which 
^iiher concealment nor shame could be ne- 
that the very servants — often so 
pseudo-aristocratic' than their 
A nncM **’**‘^ respected the French 

iiiSdil*®’ who perhaps came to teach in the 
“ * mwid in the evenings made his 
^*^oe dreseetl with dainty neatness as 
S!’ came, lightly prancing 
*^'the fofeat^ mire ; and, in^our liule 


minute case contaming 4iAla<mhig'-^bmAxia|kif 
blacking, and ne-poli& lita;jfhoo^ .«paiiltW 
gaily, in hisbitok^ khe toaiim^ 

the fjime. That blacking case was. hiia<Mik 
making ; he had a, genius tor usingdiis fingers. 
After our lessons were over, iie jrelaxed 
the familiar house friend’-rtlie' merrjl.pUt^ 
fellow. We lived far fi'oi^ <any carpenft^^dr 
joiner; if a lock was out of ordmr Mt'ivde 
Ohalabre made it right for us. If anyl^ 
was wanted, his ingenious fingers had/mader 
it liefore our lesson dajr. He' turned; sUk 
vrinders for my mother, made a set of chess- 
men for my father, carved an elegant watch*- 
case out of a roiigli beef bone-^rcsaed w 
little cork dolls for us — in short, as he said, 
his heai‘t would have been broken but fordiia 
joiner's tools. Nor were his ingenious giftt 
employed for us alone. The' tarmer's wife 
where he lodged had nnmerous contrivances ^ 
in her house which he had made. One < paa> 
ticularly which T remember was a paste-board, 
made after a French pattern, which would 
not slip about on a dresser, as he had observed 
her English paste-boUrd do. Susan, the 
[Tarmer’d ruddy daughter, had her work-box, 
too, to show us ; and her cousin-lover bad a 
wonderful stick, with an extraordinary demon 
head carved upon it ; — all by M. de Chalabre. 
Farmer, farmer's wife, Susan, ilobert, and all 
were full of his praises. 

We grew from children into girls— from 
girls into women ; and still M. de Ohalabre 
taught on in the forest ; still he was beloved 
and honoured ; still no dinner-party within 
five miles was thought complete without liliii,. 
and toil miles' distance strove to offer him a 
bed sooner than miss his company. The 
pi'ctty merry Susan of sixteen had been 
jilted by the faithless Kobert ; and was now a 
comely demure damsel of thii-ty-one or two ; 
still waiting upon M. de Chalabre, and still 
constant in respectfully singing his praises. 
My own po(»r mother was dead ; ray sister was 
engaged to be married to a young lieutenant, 
who was with his ship in the Mediterranean. 
My Mher was as youthful as ever in heart, 
aud iudeed in many of his ways ; only his 
hair was quite white, and the old lameness 
was more frequently troublesome than it had 
been. An uncle of his had left him aeon- . 
siderable IbrLuue, so ho farmed away -to 
his beart’s content, and lost an annual aum of 
money with the best grace and the lightest 
heart in the world. There were not c;veu the 
:eutle reproaches of my mother's eyea' to, be 
ireaded now. 

Tilings were in thb state when the peace of 
eighteen hundred aud fourteen was decIiUied'. ; 
We had heard so many and such coutrodicto-ry 
rumours that we were inclined to doubt eVku 
the “Gazette” at last, and were discOssiim ; 
probabilities with some vehemence, when:M. ! 
de Ohalabre entered the room; nuauuonitood ; 
and breathless: ^ 

“ My fiien^s, give me joy 1” ho sauL ^ ^ITfae : 

■ - ' 



not^ifb oa>; 

^tvorlced ^vifch a^iatiiMi, 
3bvro:)t0iicould not j^cyL i My fathei* lutat^uad 
Ao/oelieye him ; ' , « I. I ^ 

liave the g<sod news (yoa see, 

it Je quitib trae this time}. 1 do cocl- 
g^tukte you^ Miy dear friend. I am glad.” 
\Azid )iie seized M, de ^ iCiudabre's hand in his 
«iiwid4iearty gripe, and bronght the nervous 
Ji^aitusn Htf the latter .to a close by uncon- 
aounisiy administering a pretty severe dose of 
'^liolesome pain. 

>/-'^f.I.gO' to London. I go straight this aftor- 
nbonf^ to see my sovereign. My sovereign 
'holds a ohurt to-morrow at Griilou's Hotel; 
J'goto pay him my devoirs. I put on my 
iiiiilbrin of (Gardes du Corjia, which have laid 
hytiiese many years ; a litde old, a little worm- 
-fiiiiten ; but never mind ; tliey have been seen 
i>y..Mai’ie Antoinette, which gives them a 
gvace foi* ever.” lie walked about the room 
iu' a nervous, liurried way. There was some- 
thing oil his mind, and we signed to my father 
to be aileut for a moment or two, and let it come 
out. No !” said M. de Chalabre, after a 
moment’s pause. 1 cannot say adieu ; for I 
.ahall return to say, dear fi^ieuds, my adieiix. 
I did come a poor emigrant ; noble 
Englishmen took me for their friend, and 
"Weicomed mo to their houses. Chala])rsis one 
largo luausioij, and my Euglish friends will 
aiot forsake me ; they will come and set me 
in my own coiiutiy ; and, for their sakes, not 
Ian English beggar sliall pass tlie doors of 
'Ohalabre Avithout being warmed, and ^dollied, 
-and fed, I will not say adieu. 1 go now but 
;lbr two days.” 

’ ‘ JIY DAWK TO DELHI. 

• 'Bubinks.s summoned me recently from 
^jthe moilern to the ancient capif^al of India. 
.From ('alcutta to Delhi runs the Grand 
Trunk Koad, nine hundred mil^^ong; one of 
the few good, thrmgli late, results of the East 
Judia Company’s rule. This journey £ was 
, to get over by Dawk travelling, and my jmr- 
' p6se ' now is to explain what luaiiner of tra- 
''arelling that i^. 

■ ‘ Dawk travelling is no more like j*ailway 
Anwelling, than a donkey race is like the 
'Newmarket St. Leger. It is more suggestive 
'^of the' progress of Indian railways. They 
a line at Bombay something longer than 
its oijjia name when it is printed in large 
^^pitals ; Bengal can show a very few miles 
of embankment that have for the last 
l^tro /or three years been nearly iiuishetl, 
•^joad some cuttings which sanguine people 
will be available in about a year; 
talks languidly about railways, and 
/Jthe' 'North-West Provinces < have got as far as 
Ihinking of them. India has not yet oven 
loom up to the advancement of our old pair- 
home or four-horse coach. Of ^rlian roadstin. 

' tiilair cilatomary bi^dness Isay nothing ;:^of '.the 
Grand Trunk Eo^ between Calcutta and 


Delhi, aind nf; the j 

:Uni tHereupon’^hfi^besttkam 
to Vhwh ^India has ottakmd, ^ 

very recently-*-! shall say aduch^d^^ ^ 

flowed to say it in my own 
am an oltL Indian ; and w^e old. j^iaanwi^ 
do thingsfauietly— we are not to .be haMdf^ « 
A contriict was first entailed ihto Mnmft 
I myself, on the one hand, and'thi^ 

I W estem Dawk Company, otithe otiieF; wheiW- 
by, for the sum of one hundred vfm d 'thibl^ 
eight rupees (equivalent to thirtOeii ' 

sixteen shillings), the said ComjM&yiagvsedith 
convby the from Calcutta to Delhi; Id don- 
sequence of this contract, a Dawk was drirai 
to my door one evening, that it mightflob 
packed by me and my household overnight, 
ready for starting early in the morning. - .A 
jJhwk may bo described roughly as lai^e 
palanquin running on fopr high wheels, and | 
drawn by a single horse. It- is strong' )b«it , 
not elegant ; and is not decorated in' •acboild- 
anco with the highest principles' of ori: ;.:.bdiag 
painted light green above and black ^ bhlow. { 
To appear publicly in such a vehidliSMjxi 
England, would occasion the,eonviot«ui‘ thut ; 
the occupant had gone into the iravdllingblvQW t 
line, and was ou his way to the next camitvy 
fair. The 'wheels of the Dawk' are stout, : 
for they have heavy work to do, and the bodY . 
is hung high between them ; for tba XhiWK 
has streams to ford. Hound the roof ''dsxail- 
ing runs, for the move secure accenitaodaiiBli | 
of such heavy luggage as can be packed Out- 
side. The carriage has a sliding dotsr.'un 
each side, and windows like port4iol^. ^ 
The roomy interior is lined wdtli? a 
woollen stud* of green and black ; it 
considerable length, and there is sp<ac9nih ' 
it for a great many odds and ends. llieiB. : 
is a handy little shelf in front, there' firel*vKO » 
ample pockets, there are ^straps b}r whiebJ a | 
hat or two may be slung, mnd t^ore jk a strong \ I 
net suspended from the roof by ' its f forklr j 
corners. Level with the door-sill iS^a/fioMing I 
of reasonably clastic cushion, covered* .rtb > 
match the lining of the carriage ; this exteudla ; 
over the whole length and bread th < 'cf; ttbp 
Dawk. The cushion is in four paxlEiyifeiiie 
serving as lid to a well in which thei'travetiei^ ' 
may put some «f his luggage, or, if habhcmld 
Avish to sit, may put his legs.' W khott^; thb 
DaAvk is a .snug little house up€>n;whtelB.' >M < 
111 family council, wo agre^ .that,' aS imtr 
luggage was not very heavy, it niii^ht. aU< 
packed next morning, and ^ next ^imoming 
many hands and sundry , little diggers wehelgt ^ 
work about the vehicle ; which swallowed up 
my luggage as though it were but a memthfui, 
much as it *had seemed to be 
putting it together. We made- but a soieiMkt' 
business of our good-b^p; and wiien .thebaui^ 

— *whioh, like, the vehicle, was ndher strong 
than e)egaut^*-was qiutte . .i!ieady to' dragcflpe 
from thp sig&tiof household faces, I aseoliileit 
to .tny -Udr. SlipQXt pht^iOuhkiQOfi, 
some kind packer had thrown a royof I 
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; night and day ; the hushioned | 

£oep rdf' ^iie .Dawk formed a very good bed, 
and ^1 ooiild aleiip well, subject of course to 
the interruption iucideut to a perjpdical 
clamour caused by the starting of a horse. 
The hiOrees ww throughout the line bad, 
and tlie coutramors, I suspect, too often dis- 
honest. There wore frequent difficulties 
raised over the getting of a horse at all ; in 
a stable that contained three, two might be 
sick, and one weary from over-work. There 
was no rest for the weary ; he mnst in that 
case walk his stage. The beat horses were 
' in bad condition. Topersujule an animal to 
start was often the work of five or six men 
aiding the whip of the driver on the box, 
some beating the poor beast, one pulling at 
his head, one perhaps at his leg, another 
pushing at a wheel, and all pouring out 
benediction and malediction, persuasion, en- 
treaj^^d command with vast volubility. He 
was^eir child, thcii' son, their brother, fcheir 

f ood uncle, their esteemed brotlier-in-law. 

te was a gentleman : he was a ])ig, a 
prince : he was a souiothing unutterably b.id, 
and so \\cro all his ancestors for several 
generations, and reliilions ever so many ile- 
greesremoved. Would his highness be jdeased 
to budge ? When he did move, it Wfis some- 
times to run away. On such ocejisiona we 
could comj)Iete a stage at tlie rate of ten 
miles an liour. Sometim(?s he walked fiis 
distance, but he rarely Htop}jed, unles.s he 
thoroughly broke down upon the ro,a(l. l>ad 
as the horses are, they are jierhaps gAod as 
can be furnished for the money ; better cattle 
would be very costly on so long a line, and 
perhaps good horses would be used up quitch 
as soon as the sorry animals now furnished. 
As it is, we are justified in regarding this 
kind of travel on the Cb-and 'J’ruuk Jload as 
wonderful for India ; the rate b(*ing a trifle 
over a hundred uiilo.s a day (of twenty-four 
hours), and the cost not great— ^about three- 
pence halfpenny a mile. There are also 
good rest houses, or Dawk lluiignlows, pro- 
vided at not iulrecptent intervalK. 

At midnight, after my first day of journey- 
ing, J was ] wing under the moon before an 
inhospitable door at Bnrdwau, waiting until 
some slecp-l)cwil<lered agent had regained 
activity enough to rea,d and to write entries 
in the lokhara or waybill. He kept me .at liis 
door for an hour ; anti, afterwanls, I always 
knew y^iere there was an agent of the 
Transit Company by the detention to which 
I was subjected. 'J’liese gentlemen were a 
kind of road bogies : I felt their maiigu in- 
fluence, but never saw them. 

Again in the same night 1 awoke suddenly, 
and found all still and quiet. “ Coachman,” 
I cried, “ what is the matter now ? Why are 
we not moving 1 ” No answer. No coach- 
man. No sound even of the horse. I opened 
one side-door and looked out, perceived 
only tiarkness, drizxle, and a wide gleam of 
water. 1 looked out on the other side : 


darkness, drizzly andnt widqr i 




Coacljtaafl and 9yce (groomj^ gone' j 

gone ; traveller left to w'l&e m) in ' 

a flood, swamp, lake, river, I knew 

After a time, how'ever, I heal'd yo;iices.^aM> jr 

the splash td* an approaching horse. Coa^r.V>i! 

man and syA had been far away togetliii^J 

from a distant stable, and perhaps to have,%^^f", 

nap and pipe at the same time. * f > i 

Again in that night I awoke. We seeipefl 
to be grinding our way slowly through saii4 , 
and shingle, in the bed of a shallow river, ' 
under a ilark tunnel that hung close over our 
heads. * There was mucli noise and shouting. , 
When J was thoroughly aroused by it, T 
found that we were working, with the aid of 
coolies, over a piece of newly repaired road. 
The sand and shingle J found to bo kankur^ 
or uic concrete used for metalling. Tlie , 
tunnel was the- darkness of^he night under a 
leaden sky. At sunrise we were still working 
along, by the aid of coolies, at the rate of a . 
mile and a half an hoftr, over the newly re- 
paired load. 

At thoend of the first twenty-four hours, 1, 
had advanced uinety miles upon my journey ; , 
and, happening then to arrive near a Dawk 
buiigaiovv, or, as it is called oflicially, a 
staging bungalow, T considered tliat 1 had 
leisure to put iu and refresh. Tlicae bunga- 
lows are built by Government for the accom- 
modation, at fixed rale.*?, of the higher grades 
of travellers. One of them generally contains 
two separate suites of apartments, a dinipg, 
sitting and bedroom, and a dressing and baUi , 
room; — the last being the most essential.,^.. 
'Phe fiirnitui’c is not iiioro than a bed, a table/j 
two (»r three ehiiirs, and the bathing-room 
a]>paratuK. Tliero is an cstablislimeut of 
servants, a khausuman or steward, a bearer, 
cook an (I sweeper, , 

On driving up to the dooa of the building, 

1 W 5 LS met in liue ibnu by#tho steward ; 'yho,j^ ! 
witli a res])ectfiil introductory salaam, desired : 
to know wliat he should juepare tor my 
refreshment. 1 had often heard jukes on the 
.subject of Dawk bungalow relreshmeut, res- 
pecting, especiaily. the assurauei's of the 
steward that lie lias any thing and every- 
thing, and his final jn uduetioii of a tough hea '* \ 
eaten twenty riMiuites after her last cluck. 
Those jokes refer perliap.s to a past tlme» 
The stewards of to-day profess oijjy to have 
fowl, and arc sui prised if any other article is 
menkioneJ. The (jiicstiou “What shall I 
prepare?” means simply, “How shall I pre-r, 
pare it ? Whall the bird of the buiigalo;^' ^ 
be roasted, boiled, grilled, stewed or earned ?’* 

L changed the mode of cooking at oaeU 
resting place; and had no sameu^Ogj^tc^coxn*, 
plain of. 

While Mrs. Partlet was iu j^reparation^^ 
and a kettle of water getting its steam up, 
for a cup of tea to succeed, i could secure, 
to myself the morning comfort of a shave, 
bath, andsa complete change of clothtfu s 
did not stop, jut that, or any, bungalow 


} reS^T^j'dWe ' «)nrfoH,;' 'aiicl/'Mvkig ^ pai^' ' 'the 
j Btftwrlatfed l‘t(pde ':f6'ir''ii' day’s hire for* ilie 
j apat^irieiit," and' aiiotherfo^ the ^reft’eahment 
: aiid'^h^kl^HeeGlh or gnttuity, signed the bnn- 
}; gafoS^'wok before no6n, notihg ito^lhe column 
■I ?oi^'if€it{ia’fk!8,‘*'Eveiythi'nf&‘ siitisirctory,” and 

wint od:' ► ' ‘ — 

,Oui**’piWgrttss wiw‘ *mucli aa before. The 
rond all the vra.y, es^cept 'where its wounds 
wei^ beihfg'fiealed with a plaster of 
was in a.^sound condition, the worst of it 
being ^ttte’ Bairackpore road, just pntside 
I Oait^ntta. ' We had an event with a horse 
Jj thtlt wste 'brought to the door to excite my 
1| pit(y;‘afid*l (lid pity it ; but, as there was no 
othUl^,^ tfc ^aaharuesscd ; and, being liarneaaed, 
I ra!i‘i^#ay with us and came to the end of its 
J •stitge’ in tfri incredibly short time. 

I dSt about the kuidreil and third milestone 
i I flttw rising ground ahead. As I had resided 
r for 'fffxtecn years on flats, it was the first 
J undulating country I ‘Jiad seen during that 
time ; and, perhaps partly for that reason, 
as we ascended the ridge of Khairasole, 

, the scenery reniinded me of moorland pros- 
; pects in the north country at home. In 
I descending the ridge on the other side, I 
y was niUved almost to tears by the English 
) lodk <yf the Dermoodali valley, with a river 
;I winding into the remote distance, and tlie 
smoky chimneys of the coal-mines that coiu- 
\\ plet^d the resemblance to those unforgotten 
jhscenes^ familiar to my yontli. Mountains 
]! prfisfently began to loom on the borison 
|i till 'they crowded on my siglit. My heart 
|fboinide<i in their presence. 

!’ I foiuid that the beggars, wlijcli abound 
!i along the whole i*oad, scorned some of the 
j^piee which would pass current hi Calcutta; 
jaud that a telescope W'as good, not only to 
. bring far o]^iect» near, but also to remove 
^ijnear objects to a' distance. If tlic crowd 
fjof beggars became troublesome 1 levelled my 
telescope wdth a bang, and away they all 
J ' scattipered, apparently considering it lobe 
j ; Bomc near relation to a loaded cannon, 
ji In the middle of a line mglil we reached 
Mthe river llarackur, and crossed it after 
VmUcli hallooing, by the help of a ferry- 
• boat and coolies. Then (xi, in a drizzly 
..morning over a wdhl moorland. Then 
through more cheerful couutiy, Avhile I hung 
over my map and gazed at the clear s,ky 
.■ahead lor a lirst sight of tlie niajesiitsand 
l^aacved mountaiiAPai'isnautln We came upon 
it in' a disappointing way ; but, after w'e bad 
I passed it for a long tiitio, it remained the 
^igrt^tlest Icaturo ot the scene behind our 
I paekijj^hr-jlouds at its summit* and line grey 
*ri)rii^’fH|8ej;ting here and there out orlthe 
i foi^'cifgreeu ti*ee3 which reaches to its very 
jj top: ' ‘‘Athene station, soon after passing 
1 Paril^d.Bth; there were two horses »so ob- 
j vio^y’*ul^t dbr service, that the next stage 
jj walk' JierforaeJel’ without a horse, foy heJp of 
juiuj|ggg^j|, I should have sold eight aud a 


boy'; 
meii 'ali)^kys: ' 

thrdttgh the twlll^/ acIlueVihg^^feiert^^ 
of hilly country m Sin 
minutes. Threepence 

and man’s pay to the ' bljy, Jauiit' ' 
home shouting and singlng^*‘’Mth*ihe*futtea(t*(I 
satisiaction. ' " / vf; 

After three days of ihlsUife"! 
into the travelling* habit,* aUd «^ptdd 
carriage as a home. On awakiiig /ehftyidfi’i* 
the morning I threw opeiu the dbotij 
windows of my little room, and sat 
doorway with my feet upon the stepj enjbyiWgdJ' 
the fresh air. Then 1 took a light braRjltfoiBt*'^^ 
of biscuit and water, made my r6om tidV'ford^ 
the day ; .and, at about nine or ten o’cledk/*^^ 
halte<l at a I)awk bungalow for more complel«»‘>J 
refreshment of the inner and the outeii* xidalSr,^' 
after the manner already detailed, irhen' ^'o 
I went again, amusing myself witli^^smaft 
things ; I'ceording the rate of progres.s iirmy 
note-book by help of my watch and the mile- - ^ 
8lone.s, looking about m€, jumping out to - ' 
help on a weak or lazy honse, and doing auy^ 
thing but read. I had jilenty of books with > 
me, but could*' not fix my mind on their '' 
contents. When evening came, I Sat in the 
doorway again, or stood on the step, till the ■; 
nighv chill drove rne into my lair ; then I put * 
on a flannel coat, supped upon biscuit and 
weak brandy and water, and -went easily to 
.sleep. When stop])ages, or other night dii!*- 
turbanccs aroused mo, I looked at the time 
by help of a lucifer match, impured of the ' 
coachman as to place, and resumed my 
slumbers. -i 

I On the fourtli <la.y of the joui-ney I again ' 
crossed the Earackur, on that occasion by’ 
a handsome stone bridge of nine arched 
Towards evening we crossed a still larger ^ 
bridge T think, sixteen grand ardies 
crossing the Ijecl^jan. Those were indeed * 
noble bitrf^ d road-making, tliough 1 should ■ 
say that a detachment of tliree arches over 
a .side stream liad broken down not many '* 
days previous to our arrival at it, Tlie 
event of the fourth day’s travel was the ■ 
ride through the Diiiiwah Pass. At the pre- * ^ 
vious stage a smart-looking Mussulman— the ' 
horse-contractor T suppose— civilly announced 
his iuientiou of accompanying me to Dunwah, ' 
and found accommodation for himself behind. ' 
The road was much the same as usual, and ' 
there was no particular sign of lA^juntaSii; /? 
until presently I found that we were 'going 
down hili by a winding road most jrapujlyt ■ 
My Mussulman friend ran alongside, holding 
on by the front of the carriage. Pown we 
went at an incre<asing rate, up a fimail' slop'e 
and then down again, precipitous descent 
either hand, and ii thick rooky jungle . at ’they'd 
bottom. The Mussulman looked bade at 4i»e d'^ 
once or twice; and, 8eein|r'that I did net ^ 
flinch, we dttit down without any 
ruption,^till We found onivway dhto. a 
turesque ravine, from which a thort ascent 






'"'St lylwk ro deBSc'"’' ■ ■'■' ' " '1# - 

, ; ' >;« ! yi O ff tM ■ ' ■ M jf) > i ' l dt» - ' ' - ■> ■ ■■ — f»<: 

led^ p ly p beyopid. .Wabad, for Then on we weni^ paading. 

sop^ts^^^Wft^Wfiing. imperceptibly to tlie raaui^oleum ^Pfgf^g^ Mh9^n 

e<%eiO(#impuntpiii Jridga upon p sort of table. I tbon^t ftiore ipterp^iiig 
’ bad thus desceaded, to tbe plains waggoilsi<^ a wealthy Hiiidoo 

(ja0RWj>4wi»ga.highJy respectable rana<5 'W ^ tfte lioly city ,of, ^k‘nar»«M^r4ttjWplJJ 
! hU}%jWiddeiily discovered, at oui* backs. mired the magnificent . oxen, and 

I; i/UiltiwUigbt crossed tlie sandy bed of peopling of waggons,, the pretty cbwttr^j^ 
tha^-}Booreg;lia; one pf the i*ivcr arms that peeping at tl% foreigner through 
I f(»nBS the island of Sherghatty, at which I and from nndilr screens. As for the hnc obiwi 
’ proppsod to rest. ' The coolies who helped us chief, their father, he did not appear to 
[; a<H^,: haying completed that business, re- well pleased at my manifest aduiiratb)n 

• -to be paid off, as they had nothing his little ones. Fatherly pride gave phmO 

; tojiido with the other river. They were, his dread of “ the evil eye.” i 

however, so well pleased with what I gave By this tiino I had begun to obi^rve ,«,j 
I thw, that they agreed by acclamation to run change ih the costume and manners of thc^ . 
ii me-.aeross the island and over the stream on pGo])le, so great that 1 -considered myself ^ - 

* the other side, the Aloorliur. In the town be already virtually in the North-West V 
S oiijtlhs island J stopped at the bungalow, and Provinces. In place cf the dirty whiiey^ wjk 

sent home tidings through the post office, browq rags of the low country there were* , 
Wbeu we had crossed the Moorlmr I paid coloured garments gracefully' adjusted ; the • 
off, the oooiiea again, and dismissed them with women had no longer a suj^du^ look^ajwl 
a salaam. “ No,” they cried ; “you will want w'crc comely, although very black indeed* 
us yet.” I was to have a new coachman •at Reflection u]Km such matteis, and upon any. ^ 
ttiat stage of my journey — the fourth driver inatter, was soon made* impossible ; for w^>., 
r since I had left Calcutta — but coachman and arrived at a certain atrotcli of road that lias^ . 
horse were nowhere to be seen. The coach- bc^gi undeB repair since its first formation. , 
man’shorn wfis on the vehicle, and the coolies, 1 1 was at first too low, and suffered Hooding,. , 
finding it, began to perform biigW calls, wliicli so it is now being raised bodily for many . , 
really dill fetch in the misaiiig cavalry. It miles. Little of that road w^as fairly to^lm : 
proved a sorry horse ; and, being harnessed to cousidt*re(l practicable ; and, some- parts of it , 
the shafU, lay down and determined that* it that were too stiff for the strongest travoUin.g. 
would not rise again. We did indeed find machine, obliged us to turn out into the fields 
the help of the coolies useful. * and to drive across counti’y as best wc could,-,. 

The great event of the road next day was all our efforts being furthei’ed, and made 
a meeting with an Etiglish dog, upon its cessful, by the constant help of coolies, 
travels like myself, and evidently gla<? to This trouble surmounted, we rattled along 
look upon a face that was not black. He at over the handsome stone bridge s{)anuiiig 
once came up to me, and offered nu‘ the nose the Karuinnassa. We were really at last 
of friendship, in return for which I tickled in the Nortli-West Provinces. After a 
hia ears with familiar English words, and his time we reached the banks of the Ganges, , 
palate with some biscuits. His companion, opjiosite Benares. There .again had a , 
who looked like a Pariah, stood stolidly by, weary ferrying, poling up, pulling 
and I threw biscuit to him also, which he running down the stream before we could 
had not exjiected, and ate ravenously without get i)ropcrly across ; but a better opportunity 
any sign of thanks. Two or tfir^o miles of ex.amiiiing carefully the fantastic architec- 
farther on, after fording a shallow river, I turc of the temples which crowned the city. - 
met an old Calcutta friend on his way back on its river front, could not liave been - 
to the metropolis, and exchangf*d with him afibnlcd in another way. At Benares 1 
some information useful on the road. Next ended that day ; aad bog.'in the next in chai*go 
morning we reached the river Soane, where of a kind friend, who showed me all tlni 
there is not a bridge, and found it full from lions, and much wondere<l at the faculty for , . 
bank to bank. While waiting for a ferry, I dropping suddenly^ asleej) engendered by ab 
' was accosted by something better than an coarse of Dawk travelling. 

English dog*— *a countryman there stationed On again through tlic finest OQunti;y I had : ■ 

. as burveyor of the roads. We were at once yet seen, sloping in long uiidulationB to the 
friends.: ?J*received his hospitality, and ac- Gangew - Our pace at one stage now .attained . . 
knowledged my sense of it by a present of fourteen miles an hour. At rnidiiight X wan,;- 
some of, the books that I had not read. He again crossing the Gauges to reach Allahabad * ^ 
was a great reader, but I left him print whose fort rose Idack and rugged in the dis- , 

: eneugh to last him for a month. tancc. The boittmen, .as they rowed, set up , 

Oi spent two hours in the ci'ossing of the a cliapt, in whielr 1 detected nic> ri^ ^<rf a,.^ 
Soane, Had the water been low, we should commg storm, and of the baekslieesh they 
have been tliree times as dong, because we would all deserve for bringing Ac safely ,./.v 
ehevdd^havo been dragged over by a team of through it. The storm oame suddeiJy upoii^,,^. 
k "'buUnwks who would Uavo sunk occasionally in us ; we crossed saihly, not without sume.risk 5t d' 
I'tho^Mnds., 'X hud timo to sketch.'t^ romantic and backsheesh. followed. At Allahabad Hjib.i-j- 
; ./Bhqtasghiir during the passage* agent kept , us -waiting in the rain, 

' f . ' > ■ ■ ■ 'it, ' i. bl.t-iA; . ... i - 




,iEQys«lf to »l^Pf nwdke next morntng 
lourteen miles iiearei^ my journey’s end. In 
tlio evenin'? 1 reached Fniteh^rl. where 
tfjere were friends ready to cheer travel- 
ler with a boisterous welcome Greatly 
7 relireshed both in flesh and spirit, and most 
lavishly provisioned, I set olL^vgain after a 
(jay’s delay, and early the nakt morning at 
Cawnpore I for the first tirae^aaw an agent. 
He, being an old Calcutta acquaintance, gave 
me a cup of tea and ten minuiee of cheerful 
talk. That helped me on again. 1’he horses 
too had. latterly improved, though there 
were stfil some who required the combined 
powers of cajolery and cudgelry to’ set them 
going. 

The next day troubled us with heavy rains 
and roads under repair. W'e frequently stuck 
fast ill the moist kunkur, when the syce and 
' 'COachmau impressed all passers by into the 
service necessary for our exti’icalion. I was 
sorry to find that the poor peofdo whom I 
paid for such services, generally seemed 
astonished at my liberality — or honesty ; T 
gave never more than Avhat was just. The 
traffic all the way from Allahabad had h<^en 
immense. The road was in some pL'ice.s 
almost blocked up with trains of waggons, 
strings of camels, carriages, and cattle of all 
kinds. 

As the day ended the roads improved, and 
I turned in that evening for the last time at a 
stage-bungalow. I was only fifty miles from 
Demi. In the night I was conscious of a sharp 
turn in the road, and of crossing a very long sus- 
pension bridge, which I endeavoured drowsily 
to examine by the light of a Incifer match. 
It was that of the Hinduni. At five o’clock 
next morning T was afoot witli my best hat 
’On, an<l my carriage jolting by my side, upon 
tho bridge of boats over the Jumna. Wo 
wera making our triumphal entry into Delhi. 
Not reckoning* the stoi)pag<*s at Benares and 
Futtehporo, we had travelled tlic nine hun- 
dred miles in about eight days and a half; 
excellent work for India ainl the rains. The 
rains, however, had, luckily fur me, been Jess 
troiiblesoino than usual. 

Although ‘^the (’ompauy” have had pos- 
session of British India for centuries the Grand 
Trunk Koad, of which 1 have here attempted 
to give an idea, is no moss than about fifteen 
years old; Dawk travelling, however, is a thing 
of yesterday. The vehicle has been brought 
into existence by the ingenuity of the com- 
peting transit companies, and is, in its way, 
^ now almost ])erfect. If it were water- 
tight, I think it would be absolutely ]3erfect. 
The road, which is really second in impoi t- 
imcc to t\\ii Vfhi'de, is equal to the best 
Mficg^'^'^'*'iscd roads in Ertglafid, barring some 
very bad bits h(*re and there and the exten- 
sive repairs always going on in sundry places, 
ahraysT performed witli the utmost delihe- 
ration. There is a wjint of bridges too, tliat 
will in time be remeuied. Five streams have 
. to be ferried. or forded bebweeir the Hooghlj 



and the Soaue^ io> o£^ the pa8aim> 

by ferry of those two very^'lcmiidaye rivsa^i 
and of the Gauges in two plaees-^t; Benar^ 
and Allaliaba^l. I think the >road, whA 
it ii|i good, is (If better quality in Bengal than 
in the Upper Provinces, «^her^ tiecause the 
material is harder, the shape pa6re convex, 
or the traffic leas. The whole line, exteiida, 

I should observe, to .Peahawur, bfit of the 
upper pari I know nothingi from experience 
and am told that it is not yet worthy e^ 
praise. 

THE LADY OF THE FEN. 

CiLCiBiouB and grand is this our time ; 

A great prose epic, rich with food 
For many an after poet’s rhyme 
When matter shall be sonl-subdned : 

Yet often, when the heart grows faint' 

With glare of gas, and e.Iang of steam. 

It freshens ul the aspect quaint 
Of some beloved old-world dream ; 

0 Some fable wl)ere wo see the earth ^ 

Bloom roughly-sweet with wild wood-llower^' 
And marvels of continual birth 

Show Heaven moie manifestly ours. 

And, as such tales are cherish'd most 
When Winter comes with rainy flaw, 

And Nigl'il, dilating like a ghost, 

Touches familiar things wiih awe— 

The story which I tell aliall be 
• Of old enchantment, dark and drear. 

Yet siill preserving, like the sea, 

* Some reflex of die skyey sphere. 


Why rid('s Sir Craduck mournfully 
From morn to eve with downcast eye ? 

Why droops Sir Cradock day by day ? 

Why turns his hair from black to grey ? 

Jle is H Knight of whom report 
• Speaks nobly — one of Arthur's court — 

And in the freshness of ‘his age ; 

Yet grief, which mUliing cun assuage, 
Ilns^driven him to the bearded woods 
And moujitaiiions dumb solitiideB; 

Wlmre, like an iron statue, siilL 
lie holds oil with an iron will. 

A twelvemonth since, Sir Cradoek’s pleasure 
Knew neither bounds, nor change, nor measure ; 
A newly-married man, and blest 
With one in wliom hia soul found rest. 

Jn azure calm ibe Future lay, 

Like hills in heaven. But, on a day, 

As home he wended from the chase, 

A servant with a pallid face 
Met him, and told how armed men 
Had forced his castle gates, and then 
From out Ins lady's bower liqd drain'd 
Her barbarously, lied and fftigg'd, 

And bound her on a wild Chiok horse. 

And swiftly over healli and goree 
Into the forest fled like wind. 

Sir Cradock fared as one struck blind , 
With sudden night. Awhile he stood 
Moveless ; then dash'd into the wood, 

And wildly gallop'd round about, , 

And, with cuntiuual cry and shout, 
Weut(Crashing tlirough great leafy spaces, ' 

Or into dusky iuward ptapea, 
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.tif^d|jig tliVdb^Ui ftlikfttter’d boogfhk stMm^ U^hi 
r* fiiikd'tMBfpeBt; till Che broad, bl«itk n^bc ^ * 
glared fioiia the sKy — » huge J>epidr, 

. v^(ftrlees« aud bUuik, ami cqUI, and bare. 

^ j . ^or many months Sir Gractock soogHt 
^ His lady ; but be fuimd her not : 

And now, even hope itself hud Hed, 

^ ' And the sweet world seorird dumb and dead, 
Ahd like a body eritlioul a soul. 

* Yet, that his life might have some goal, 

' Some healthy purpose dint might kee}) 

Its spirit Iroiii ii sUigiiaiit sleep. 

Sir Cradock vow'd to speml his days 
In seeking hilrd and perilous ways — 

I^'ierce bailies wkh enchantinents grim 
Ou misty moorluiuls \%ide and dim, 

In woods or ghostly houses, near 
The rotliiig of a grey lint mere. 

And so with stedlast lieart he rides 
Through valleys, or on cold hill-sides, 

Or far into the deep n^cesses 

Of the waste hinds and wildernesses ; 

But nothing he sees, of bliss or bale. 

• 

The old year had now wnxM thin and p de ; 
The winter had come; the trees were bare; 
Tlie weary clouds in the duik still air 
Slept ever, ami llnew a great shadow round 
Under the lieaNens and over the giound. 

The Christinas season ilrew^iigh and nigher : 
Me’ry it was by the red log fire, 

Merry for old man, woman, mid child. 

But Cradock abode in the deserts wild, • 

With lonely tiiusings and tlionglits devout 
Wanning the coldness round about, * 

And praying for itoine adventure soon. 

And so it bciel in an ai'tcriiuou • 

That through a forest he rode, and saw 
The shadows clos-er and closer (liaw% 

The trees were old, and jagg’d, nnd ilaik, 

With dying moss and knuriy baik; 

Above, die braiiehcs and lighter spray 
Like a low and black cloud lay. 

From gloomy depths, suspicious faces 
Seem'd glancing with grolcHqne grimaces ; 

And, oul ol tin wcl nnd miry nooks, 

Peer’d the cits wilh omiinms 

The leaping liog, Lbe crawling loml 

Leiip'd and crawl'd from llic beaten road, 

And liid themselves in the Imignul sloth 
Of the fat and noiseless iimlergrowtli. 

The very silence seem'd to sing 
And mutter of some marvellous tiling, 
i^uddenly Sir Cradock was aware 
Of a siic-wolf that run by there, 

Nimble of foot and eugt'r-eyed. 

Sir Cradock wounded her in the side. 

And, as between the trunks she sped, 
bhcfleft a track of glimmering led, 

Miule visible by tbe fading light 

In the West ; and, on tins ti*ack, Lh? knight 

Bode forward through the old grim wood, 

And past it; aud.the drops of blood 
Over a marsh went steadily on. 

The western light grew faint and wan ; 

Aud under the liugbly-bimging dark 
Tbe black len lay without a mark — 

A night above, n night below. 

The staggering ground slid to and fro j 

At touch of foot ; and, round the edge I 

Of closely '•hidden pools, tbe sedge ' 
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Shook^lwitys W tmMt 
Liglitly thr «'■ 

^nffiu tlieliaz^mauBriiemW'/rr.'^oVj^ . 

E ' 3 a lonely house; 

ly gates, decay'd and bent^ ^ 
e door the she-wolf \yent. h, , 

It wS a di coping mansion, cold * 

And deulute as the fenny wold. 

Green damp, in figures many and grim, 

\Vrilhed on tli<' vfalls wiih oiillino dim, 

And in tbe dusk look'd drearily. i 

With weeds, iiinl grasses thick and bigh^ ■ • : 

The garden walks weic choked : tko llret' 

Hung in their Icaies as in a net. * 

A*mom*iiful silence sliuddcr'drouud ; 

Bnl Cradock quickly leapt to giuuiid, , 

And tbroiigli the open poital slept: • ,, 

lliirkling, across the hall he kept., 

And up the stairs in wiiuLIiig giuuui, ' 
t Aud so into a lofty room 
Lit by a torch's wavering flare, 

Which .show'd the bloody^rack was there. 

And soincLliingclse was there beside 
No wolf, with red jiiwsf staring wiite, 

Bui u fair lad^^, piile'aml faint, ■ * 

With sad, cahii features like n saint, 

And* piteous wound, from wliudi the knight 
Saw heavy 'olood-drups, large and brigh£| 

Fall liiigeriug downward to the floor. 

Wondering he stood beside the dour., 

LjuIv,” he said, “ T pray you tell * 

Wiiut droiid niisfuitune makes you dwell 
III this deserted bouse alone, 

Hearing the niarsh-wiiiUs creep and moiitv.” — 

“ Ab, woeful me !’* she made reply ; '* .* • 

‘‘Better it were that 1 should die. 

And lade beneatli a grassy monnd !■» 

O, Xilcasant gloom ! O, quiet ground I 
My heuri i.s weary, and 1 would sleep 
III a gjjiivr-bcd soft ami deep, 

With eiirtliy blankets diawn about, 

And the sighing air witlioul! 

1 fear myself. My own heart-blood 
I.s dreiidrul, and a Luintc'd flood. * 

1 iiui ilie wolf you found wtihin ^ 

That fiendish wood; iiolfehanged for sin, 

But by .a tierce eiichanter’a power. 

11c sought my love in evil hour, 

An.l lound u not. 'J'licu wroili he grew, 

Ami niy fiitbcr and iny nioUier slew, 

Aud all our IsDiischold smote wilh death, 
Poisoning the land with b-ileful breath. 

Aud ever since tliat niurderons Uhv 
1 have been doom’d to deserts grey, 

A wild wood iTiing ot grief and fear, 

Herding with savage shapes nndcar 
Jn inuiky heaths, iunioss-eo!d <lenS, 

Gr dabbling in the rainy fens, 

^Vretched, and stiff vvith icy dew 
And cold. — But fioni the iirstl knew 
That, if my blood were made to run ^ 

By human haod, and I could shun - 
Men's sight, and gitin my fiiibev's ball, 

'J liut ghRi«.ly stiftpe would Btraiglikwjj^fal* 

Fiom off mo like a robe; and, lo! 

Tiiis evening it has happen’d so.”» 

Sir Cradock said, Lady, I swea^ 

To seek that foul enchanter’s lair 
By dawn of day: Be comforted; 

For eiiliter I Will make his bead ' ' ^ ; 
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.^, i»ft^f:jiiany;fttfMdfy vrofjiBi, * ‘ 


'I'' 'He laj wpott ihfi qaJ<i^ hi^ ^rdf» ^ * 
^ ,v Ui?gmog{ ^t, 

^’‘‘ '’Tardily day 
Aba cbeerfull] 


^ j davmed tbe miu^viug Ugh^ 

S clieeirfully l$lr CradQcVroB^. C 
'* Tb^ 'iihilly brentb of morning frolic J 
Tidier Mill grains and yellow wee5. 

[Up cloibb tbe good KnlgWt on his steed ; 

®fi 'Up w^httbeauti|iii smdiirs of red 

^f^tjAnd ooppe^^nd enVelopM ; 

I** / ‘Up Webt^OjaihDjoke from distant town ; 
tv . t Up w«nt W «BM»k y marab -miais brown ; ^ 
(vv And pmdocky tnrniug fur a space,. 

.; i:.,3shsl4ldiai Wcly lady's face 
, /. iSipijii^ ^ sweet ye t sad Farewell I 

o'ji 

besri was Uirobblng like a bell, 
i.-.iJrt .overn^oss and moor lie pass’d 
^ agleu where bigli rooks cast 

' ^ Dtninge daikuess: u black, oiuiuoua land, 
‘With^ dismal crags on ciilier hand, 

And down each drear, pi^cipitoiis wall 
' ' Bf^k waters fell with snake like crawl. 

^ ' iPortentous slinpes, with foi^e alt spasms, 

‘ ’ Lay snarling in tbe rocky chasms, " 
Uogdike, with frequent moan and yc1|s 
■ '4 And aometimes calling out for help : 

; ' Bat Cradock mark’d how human bones 
,r, 'W^ara whitening beside fallen stones ; 

, . Apd swerv'd not, nor to rigjit nor left. 
;,,,,AtlMgtb he clear’d that peiiions clelt> 

, And saw the enchanted palace rise, 
Gorgeous and vast, before bis eyes, 

Far off upon a pleasant plain, 

Wffb wdls that shone like glistening rain. 

• ’ ^bw’rds it be gallop’d, glad at heart, 

And safely reach’d the outer part 
' "Just as the night came glooming down 
• Over mountain, valley, and town. • 


He stopp’d ; and, scarcely knowing why, 
'^Sot gashig round, when, suddenly, 

He -saw an pin failtaslic crone 
«. Oronobing beneath Vlie wall alone, 

. ; And muttering at tlie gntliering night. 

With legs across and lingers tight. 

. Up^leap'd the hag in ugly glee, 

And cried, ** Sir Knight, I joy to see 
^hy noble face ! — 'I'lie lime hu:^ come ; 

' Tlie heavens are dark, the world is dumb, 

' The grave is dug, the screech-owls shriek : 
Hearken, Sir Knight, to what 1 speak ! 

The sorcerer thou hast come td slay ; 

But J alone can show the way 
Of severing his enehanted life. 

Without some ohurmed swortl, all strife 
i' Is vain ; though nothing can withstand < 
^t'lTbe lightning oi this fatal brand 
magio steel which 1 will give 
. tbe6 ; but thou must thenceforlh live 
me for ever, and remain 
, . SIjslKm^Sjpau thiough all joy. and«pain.” 


‘ 0, hwdAJondition for a knight ! 

^ HP mPre to mix in conn or fight ; 

■^'Ho mott^ sec the glad swords leap 
Like' 'f^dutt brooks from winter sleep; 
’ Hq mbnf lo^iear llie rrorse's neigh 
•f^Aybff|^kn«lftPiokt'of 4 he fray, * 


With dusty 

No more to^feer this «hi¥eriPg birtsk 
ortrumpets sfnllS'ihe’kSk'^ add makd 
His beard within his visor shake ! 
Yet never will h^hreSk Ids VotV ' 

To that fair lady, Whose white brow 
Lights him in darkness tike n nrobd, 
He takes the sword, and swears that 
He will return, with victory rich, 
And hind him to the drearf witch. 
Beneath an old and cavernous oak. 
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Straightway he pass'd through lire and ghooke 
Into the bright enchanted liiill, 

And saw a snilden dimness fall 
On all the lightsome splendoars there; 

Which sicken’d to a deadly glare, , 

As though a ghost had lisen, and brought \ 

The darkness of some strange, new thought^ 
The sorcerer, feasting at the bonrd, 

Beheld Sir Cnidoek's dreaill’til swoiil, , ' 

And leaped np with a serpent hiss; 

While, through the diiunond galleries 
An^l gulden glooms, u swooning sigh 
From point to point ran shuddeiingly. 

A inouieut, and the swords are out : 

A dashing fire flames about; 

The cliHinpiuns clash, and clung, and truce^ 

And hurtle round the darkening place, 

And lose, and {^in, and lose llteir grouud. 

Loud thunder laughs and leaps around, 

And, from their weapons, rudely kiss’d, 

Tli/'re rolls a grey and creeping ini.st, 

Which hangs diul droops apart. At length 
A faintness drows’d the sorcerer's strengLli^ 

Sir Cradock clove his skull in twain : 

His blood dash’d into the uir like lain : 

The jiall was rent from base to height, 

And tliroiigli the rifts down rush’d the night. 


The great enchantment had all fled. 
Sir Cradock saw the stars o’erheud, 

And felt the outer nir l>enign ; 

Then woke, as from some dieamy wine,, 
And walk’d towards the old oak irtc : 

A sad man at the heart was he. 


The ire'! r'«as rough, and broad, and bure» 
And hollow’d like some wild beiisl’s lair. 

He sees that he has reach'd the spot 
Assign’d; yet ilicrc the croiic is not. 

1^0 human soul appears ; no sound 
To stir the silcuce aching round. 


Is he asleep, or is he mad ? 

He knows not whether to he glad 
Or grave ; when, from the oilier side 
Of the trunk, he sees a fair face glide — 

Ah, Heaven! the face which they had torn 
From him, and through the wild woods bojrrier^' 
Her face of sweetness, sadness, mirth, 

Bising as from a second birth, 

Wiih paileut cheek and lender bloom, 

Making a glory ill the gloom, 

Like somoLhing snuicU’d fi-oui wormy defith^ 
]No ghost, but living pulse nniFbrenllu 
Warm lips, soft arms, and beaiiug heart 
** Ob, Cradock, we sliall no more part! 

,0h, husband ! jne you vow’d to serve 
For ever; and you will not sweri^e.** 

He holds Irer wiih a strong caress, ’ 

And almost fears hb liappiinbss ; 
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ADd,|rreaas,?jf(^pi4lgiu4wW ... . 

Crtes fpr tojiip sjuirp alloy 
To ma]c« if neaw na(UTal» ^ • 

After a nvbile abe te^la liiin all. 

The sorcerer, now lying dead, . • 

Had dragg'd jier from her bonic, and fled 
Into Jus brigbf, eucliHuted bind; 

Where paiiifuUy and lung he plan'n’d 
To bring her to 1 is sovereign will. 

But she, lQ;ye-8troiig, resisted still. 

Then, rnad to be thus oserlhiown, 

He changed Iter ( 0^11 hideous crone. 

And cursed her ; but she bore aw iiy 
Tile swurd which had been forced to slay 
Its former niasU'f, and make cleur 
The light of Heaven’s eternal year. 

During the fray slie watch’d apart; 

And wlicii, with direadful reel and start. 

She saw the encha'hted towers wane, 

Her natural shape ajipeur’d again. 

And instantly that phantom shade 
In which her limbs had been uiTuy’d, 

And clasp’d as in a hideous ring, 

Fled, trembling like a frighted thing. • 

'Twas sweet to liear the shout of joy 
From mail and woinnii, girl and Ixty, 

When homeward hi ought Sir Ovadotk, then, 
His wife, the Lady of the Fen. 

Christmas had come. Upoirthe hearth 
Th^ Yule-log fiaiig nod laugh’d lor iiiirlh. 
Merry it was in the loud, light Jinll, 

Wliere roar’d and glow’d the festival, • 
And the feasters drank, in wine led-hright, 

** Health to the Lady and her Knight!” * 


VAKNA. 

A wAn, a murder, or a rnilway, lias Hie effect 
of promoting very iu significant jdaces into the 
■widest notoriety. The present north-eastern 
■warfare, for example, is causing the most 
diligent consultation of the atlas and the 
gazetteer to find tho position on«tho map of 
proper names wldch make their first appear- 
ance in newspapers as the Atoiies of im- 
portant events. Varna is the latest debftl. 
E.\treine significance is given to a report that 
“ a liussiaii frigate has been seen I'econ- 
noitriiig Varna;” to tho fact that “the 
British consul has left Varna ; ” or to the 
circumstance that “ consternation had seized 
the merchants of Vania.” The effect of such 
bewildering intelligence would be much more 
breathless if ninety readers in a hundred had 
ever before heard of Varna, or knew where 
Vania is situated. 

Their ignorance is the hjsa pardonable be- 
cause it is not unlikely that the roll they ate 
for breakfast was made from corn exported 
from Varna. Varna, the port of Bulgaria 
— ^the present seat of war— like many other 
towns along the shores of the Black Sea and 
of the inner basin of the Mediterranean, was, 
fifty years ago, a mere collection of huts. It 
is now important enough to be governed by 
a Turkish Mtnnidar, or Pasha three tails. 
The population consisted, even as long as 


eighteen hundicd wviid it 

was captured by >the» six- 

teei Ahdusand souls; df 
two^'^ndr-ed are Mc^eths 
Greeks^rmenians, lonians, iiiitf i^feyjjews. 
The cit\contnii)s more than three 
houses, ^jgood many of which 'are^’^bw or 
in course lol constniction. Tliere are^ibur 
mosques, three Greek churclies (onoj of 
which, that of St. Athanasius, is tiiq inetro* 
politan), and one Arininian church* ..^The 
principal Greek place of W€irshh>.!sr4LS' rebuilt 
in one thousand eight huudnadiid thirty- 
eight. It contains three uavea^and sf^ace 
enou^fli lor a congregation of above '^wo 
thousand. At Christmas and on Easter day 
the other cliiirches are shut up, and all the 
Greeks collect in or around their cathedral ; 
thg gyneceum or women's gallery of which is 
completely filled, and yet more than half of 
the iairor poilion of the congregation are com- 
pel led to remain in the court-yard. 

Before the taking of Varna by the Busmans, 
with the exception oT the clergy few porsons 
B])oke Greek. The use of the Turkish, was 
general^ so that the priests were obliged to 
preach and hear confessions in tliat langiiAge. 
The y.'irniole Greeks were assimilated tathe 
Bulgarians, and iJthough they were not forced 
to learn the Turkish, they found it neoesskry 
to do so in oi\ler to carry on daily intercotfi’se. 
They were kept sevei’ely within bounds, and 
forbidden to communicate with fhrelgn 
traders. They were not even allow'ed to lijive 
windows in their wooden houses towards^he 
street. Daylight entered by a few little holes. 

Jn those times, however, Varna was a 
g«yri.^on town, and there was constant danger 
of spies. After Varna was restored to the 
Turks the Varniotes, who for a time emi- 
grated, returned ; and, by the assistance of 
their archbishop, Joseph de Serres^ rapklly 
advanced in social imprwemfjit. Schools 
wore established on the liftnc%astrian principle, 
and the Greek language was studied with 
assiduity. Most young men now speak 
Greek. A little library has been founded, 
and there is a school for girls, directed by a 
lady from CoiiF^antiiiople, who teaches read- 
ing, writing, the first rules of arithmetic, kud^ 
needlework. It is curious to notice those* 
revivals of civiiisatiuii in places of which, 
until lately, Europe never heard speak. The 
commerce of Varna has advancedveveu more 
rai»idly. 

The return of material prosperity to Vwna 
was subsequent to the return of intellectu^ 
life. Fifteen years ago everything was • 
curiously cheap thei'e. Three eggS w»cre 
I bought for one narah, and a fowl sometimes 
I fur live fartHin^. At present costs 

five parahs, and a fowl two piasti'es, or live- 
pence. Tlicu, the bread was very bad, none 
of the Varuidtea being learned iu4he science 
of making it; but'npw, not only doe^ the 
Greek baker, Jdr. Agabides, furnish excel- 
lent loav^ ; but. m export trade has* JieeD. 
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'';'46itiitoiisli^d during tho laist two yteaw fh>ai 
' -Vdriaa, wiiich iw only Beconcl to thnt .from 
■' 6deasii. Very recently the inhalntaAts ^ere 
nctmdly not aware that the chicory, tli^^isfwi- 
rag!i.% anti the strawberries which iiai/ire pro- 
^ duced spcrtitaneoasly in their fields, V ei'e good 
to eat. At present they sell th&'V at high 
prices to the strangers, who hJvc taught 
them their vahie. Every requisite for a good 
kitOheii, and the other ueceiasarics of European 
ihfe, except hiuidy servants, are now to he 
had at ytapmu The tone of manners has 
^eonseqiieh(% l^ch changed. Formerly, if a 
lady ill Bal^SMIlR dress ventured to go out of 
her house, evih accompanied hy htu- liusband, 
she was hooted by crowds of idle children. 
JJJbw, she may go out alone without danger. 
The public promenade since eighteen hundred 
' Mid; fifty has been crowded with ladies, 
dresscid in the last fasliiom procured from 
'the well-ftssorted l';izaar.-5 of Pera. Even the 
talfeii begin to dress in the European style; 
■and, in eighteen liiindred and fifty-one four 
'^'European tailors csblblished themselves. 
Eurojieaii funiiture now finds its way into 
the liotises of the rich Vai'niotes, which were 
formerly fitteil up quite in the "I’urkish style, 
"having, for example, in the reception-t^oui, 
or mousmp/r-ovdaf nothing but low divans and 
a Bchumla carpet, or a j)lain mat. Many of 
the houses within the walls of the city have 
now a little garden or where are raised 
■' numbers of flowers, principally tlie rose and 
the jasmine. These intramural garden.s are 
often 8hade<I by willow, lindon, and lilac trees, 
' clumps of which are seen also in the country 
liround. Vegetation begins towards the 
end of April, and finishes in Septoniher. 
During the intervening period, Varna is a 
most agreeable place ofi'esideuce ; and, as it is 
only fourteen hours distance, eveji by a sailing 
vessel with a good wind, from Constantinople, 
or tlie Queei^City«as the liyzantiiies call it, 
many persons sj>^Pnd the summer there ; 
ireturnitig occasionally fur a short time 1o 
the capital to tnm.sact business. 

As ill all the other cities of Turke)’^, the 
streets of Varna are narrow^, winding, iri-e- 
gulaf, dirty, and generally without pavement. 
It is, Consequently, difficult to cross them 
in the winter without sticking in the mud ; 
which is at least half a foot sU-e]) in front of 
the grain stores and near tin* Land Cate, 
by which ell waggons enter. Tlio climate in 
general is good," and the waters for drinking 
are of excelleiit quality. They flow aKiin- 
dantly from the fountains with whicli the 
, J5'm«$iiaii, Greek, and Turkish quarters are 
provided. 

The common articles of food are pastrnma., 
■that iif to ■ vjthe meat of oxen ‘ or buffaloes 
sake^l and^ dried in the sun, or mtjoukia, 
sauaages made of the same meat, together 
l^th cabbfi^es kept till half decayed m cellars, 
-ani^beans. The paxtruma and sutjoukia are 
^rdlkHid towards the end of the month of 
ij^uiber. at which period each Camily, in 
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aeconlanoe with and^t kills, 

door or in th6 court' of itt'hofite the^ olfl^ 
its buffaloes, which, hiui' supplied throughput} 
the year abundance ‘milk for the preiraira-;: 
tion cj^jled (jiaoirt^ or sour curdis. These* 
buffaloes are so tame, that during the sUiumeijl 
they leave the stables alone in the ihoming 
to go and seek pasture in the countiy, and' 
return .at nightfall of their own accord. 

In the East, every family is obliged to 
attend to the march, of the seasons, and lay 
in provisions accordingly. During the month 
of September, whilst the public slaughter- 
ing is going on, every family provides itself 
vrith firewood, coals, and vegetables, for the 
long winter of five months ; during which, 
on those stormy shores of the Black Sea, 
tlie kitchen gardens arc .covered with snow, 
or bound by frost, or drenched rain. 
At that season few peasants will come into 
the town ; or, if they do, consider themselves 
entitled to ask extravagant prices. The 
vegetables, of which stj>re is made, are leeks, 
parsley, celery,, parsnijis, carrots, beet- root, 
and turnips, the roots of vvhicli are Imricd in 
the earth in the corner of the house-court. 
Common cabbngc.s and curled colewort aj'e 
preserved either- by being hung on strings 
in the cellar, wliich is the best manner, or 
in little barrels filhtd witli salt-water. Canli- 
flowei s, encumbers, turnip cabbages, young 
onions, and other vegetables are kept in 
vinegar. What takes place in the Varniote 
ianiihes in detail, is repeated on a large scale 
by the trade. 

Every year, from the middle of the month 
of August to tlie end of September, aro 
killed in the slaiighter-liouso placed opposite 
the fortress, ill the direction of CVipc Soganlik, 
six or eight thousand oxen or cows, which are 
past w'ork, to make pastrmiaj aiul to furnish 
tallow iur the cuiidlcs used in the country, or 
exportctl to Constantinople, where they are in 
great demand. They aro known by a red 
tip which i ~ given them at the manufactory. 
Great quaniities of tongues also are prepared 
fur exportation, and the horns are sent 
fastened to the skins, wliicli ;ire dried in the 
open air. 

This period of slaughtering, called tarkkam^ 
is a kind of festival for the town. During 
forty days that it lasts, one of the gates 
closed all the i-cst of tlie year is thrown 
open for the ingress and egress of the inhabi- 
tants. In all there are five gates, three of 
which — two on the land side, and one towards 
thesea — are ojien daily ; the former until night- 
fall, and the latter half an hour after, for the 
conveni«.-nce of the merchants and the crews 
of the shij>3 dispersed about the town. The, 
keys of these gates are kept at nwht by the 
Kavasa Bashi or ciiicf of the police of the 
Pacha, who, on being forewarned, orders the < 
Land Gate — leading to the public walk, aild to- 
the two neighbouring monasteries , of Samt 
Demitri and , Saint Constantine — to reiuaia , 
open until the return of such and sUcih a ,' 
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yrho miyr bare gone out to amuse promontory, the piwit, part, rather the road, 
u/ Vltb iuB family and friends. The althougli hot protect^ ^d 

j^n gate, of whicii we have not yet spoken, s(fiilh-east winds, ia anaplv ^ 

^ ojieiied only on Twelfth day, when the ila^i and north-east wiud^.the yujpQt dan- 
, Archbishop lioea down |Ut the head of his gerb^ that prevail in the . The 

clergy, according to tlie custom of afl Christian enti\fl^e of the bay is picbur6S(l^,for.>the 
' ^ inaritinie towns in the Eiist, to throw into the two c\es that form it and leave a passage 
'.waters a cross, which the devout sailors dive of foul? miles aiui a hidf wide, are .steep 
for an<l are happy to procure. and roeVy. Further in, tho sliorea aink, 

Jt is only dunhg the two montlis of August and become quite level in the ueighbcfur- 
aud September that ^carnivorous Europeans hooil of the oity. It lias been proposed^ to 
can be cerituu of finding beef in the butcliers* make a cutting, in order to.epttnect the port 
shops; but throughout the year excellent with the lake of Denna, in v^^ich case it wotild' 
mutton and laml> may be obtained. Fresh become the safest refuge fur l^essels, and the 
, j)ork, which intidels will })ersist in eating, nu^t important point in the Black Sea. When 
can only be got in the last days of carnival, the present Sultan visited Varna iu eighteen 
In spring and summer, the market of vegeta- hundred and forty -seven, the plan was*, laid 
bles and herbs is well suppli(‘d, as is also the before him ; but he seems to have been dis- * 
fish market. Great (juautities of turbot are couraged by the enormous estimates of some 
caught along the coast, together with some •^I’urkisli engineers. I’he cutting would only 
mullets, soles, haddocks, and other fish. Sea be a mile long, and tl^ere already exists a 
hedgehogs are common, but gourmands arc little stream called by the natives Zlcrw, 
obliged to get oystci’s fi om Omstaiitinoplo by which turns several nulls. Occasioiuilly (toats 
the steamers. Considerable devidopment are taken up from the sea for a pleasure 
might be given to tlic fisheries, which are at party on the lake. Along the banks of the 
present pursued rathor-as an amusemout than Dersii groups of women are constantly seen 
an oc,cupiLlioii. Avashing wool and carpets in the running 

In the neighbourhood ^f Varna, amateur water. It would only be necessary to deepen 
sportameu find some roebucks, and great the channel that already exists, and an etv>r- 
quantities of hares. Wild ducks and geese mous fleet might fuid refuge, in all weathers, 
arc found in the lakes and ponds ; and buz- iu an inner basin completely protected, 
zards and blackbirds arc not nnconinion in Even as it is, the port of Varna is visited 
the woods, fcsnipe, and partridge, and quail by a great number of vessels. Two years ago 
are rare. The environs ot Varna, which the there were four hundred and thirty, one only 
Rporldineii constantly visit, are picturesque, of which was English. The year after there 
Along the road that Iciuls to Tlalaick, vine- were only two hundred and seventy-two, of 
yards producing cxcclleut gi apes are met which eight were English ; but last year there 
witli. The wines,, however, tliougli excellent was a great increase. The Austrian steamers 
to drink, will not keep. In tlie rnontli of July put hi at Varna twice a week, on their way to 
they begin to turn sour. The Varniotes, iu and fro between (Joustaiitinople and Galatz. 
fact, though potent drinkers, liave inailo little They carry all kinds of merchandise, even 
progress iu the art ol manufiieturing wine. cage.s of ]>onUry, which cover tlnj deck from 
Most j>erKons are po.sscasor^ of a small eii<l to end, to the grtvit inconvonience of 
orchard, in which are grown cherries, quinces, passengers. Tt is caleulatecr that two bun- 
pears, prunes, poaches, pom^g*•anatc^s, nuts, dred thousand fowls, and fifty million eggs 
and AVjduuLs. Jllack and wliite mulberry are annually exported. In the year eighteen 
trees grow well, but their fruit is worth hundred and forty-seven, in which commerce 
nothing. In tho orchards which possess a was remarkably active, the value of the 
spring of water, a portion is generally laid out articles expwle«l from Varna was about six 
as a kitelieii garden, where are cultivated hundred thousand pounds ; two-lhirds of 
dark -green Avater-nielons, common melons, which sum w’ere eiujdoyed in the purchase 
pumpkins, cucumbers, beans!, peas, onions, wdieat and barley. Tlie import trade, more- 
garlic, roaemai'y, marjoram, spinnach, arli- over, is by no means in.siguilicant. 
chokes, ;uid most of the vegetables known From these facts it is evident,that V-arna is 
in Europe. In their luhkst rose-trees and a most important point. Jt is the marilimo 
wall;fiower.s often show themse!ve.s. Along c^jutal of Bulgaria, just as Boatchnk is the 
the fortifications, and in tlic fieids near the Uauuhiaii cajiital. I'here has long existed a 
town, abundance of the camomile plant, of project for uniting these two cities liy ^ 
poppies, of marslimallows, and wild violets railway ; and it is possible that in better times 
grow ; and here and there great expanses this project may effectually be cai’ried out, 
of thistles cover tracts that were formerly especiaUy*as\)etween the mov<^busi o# Novem- 
cultivated. ber and April the navigation of the Danube 

^ As a seaport, Varna might soon rival ^ ceases altogether. Many forei^i consuls have. 

Odessa if it had fair play. Placed on recently been established at*%Vari,ia.,;^ In 
, one of the bays that indent the w'esteni eighteen hundred and forty-seven, for ,tbe 
shore of the Black Sea, near tho point at first time, a representative of English edfm* 
j wMch ,the Balkan range terminates in a merciabaud political interests was sent there j 
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Ijbi Ae fmon of Mr. Nealo, tbo 
|1vhoi4^ireQeDt departure lias inirodueed* Vanta 
foreign news of the EInglUb joa%^2d& 
as in moat other iiDportant towp^r^f 
Ijthe Leymt, almost the first objeot/tnat 
^stribeB eye when one approacl^ the 
{plaoe is a series of flagstaffs, indicatj^g that 
*all JSorope is present there by its ag((its. 

The oom trade is destined to i?4Ake the 
fortune of Varna. It is only rec<*iitly that 
the ^Bulgarians have obtained permisAion to 
export com direct to foreign oountries. 
"Within a dozen jvwtb, a great many fortunes 
have been made by Greeks and [onians sent 
tliere as agents for cotiiiuercial liouses' at 
Gonstanidnople. M. Yr6to, the last Greek 
jconpalftt Yama, informs us tliat the greater 
iTiumber have made fortunes by taking ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of the poor 
'^Bulgarian peasantry, who come <lown wiilf 
I their caravans to Yf^rna to sell wheat. Ills 
Account is* a curious illustration of tin* 
plate of the country. Tlicse si in pic and 
timid com-tradcrs, all Moslems, are met on 
<the road by brokers einjdoyed by the com- 
mercial! agents, wlio examine the quality' of 
tlir grain during some halt in tlic mountains, 
agree upon the prioe^ and give the name of 
the merchant for whom the bargain is made. 
But wlicn the train of twenty, thirty, or 
forty waggons arrives in front of the stores, 
the false mercliant allects to examine the 
lot anew, and often refuses to receive it, telling 
the waggoners that too high a price lias been 
promised ou au erroneous estimation of the 
quality. 

Then these poor Bulgai'iaus knowing, ])er- 
haps, that there is no gieat demand in the 
i market, or not being able, on account of the 
lateness of the liour, to go in search of an- 
other customer, in tiieir simplicity accejit 
whatever iq offered. But this is not the <‘!ul 
of their losses, for almost invariably a false 
measure is used. Tlih measure, called 
is of wood, and made of thick planks. It is 
first submitted to bo examined and stamped 
by the auUiorities, and then planed away 
inside so as to contain two, or three i ad- 
diiionak Not content with this«leception, it 
is rai>e that, whilst the measuring is going on, 

quarrel does not arise between tlie mer- 
chant and the Bulgarian ; the. latter maiii- 
taiauig, for example, that nine simh^ and 
not eight, h^ve been emptied out ; but the 
^measurer always takes ]xart with the mer- 
jehant, and fiercely tells the Bulgarian to kp 
|fii]uut. There is* no means of ascertaining 
V»ccanse the newly brought wheat 
is emptied directly into the store upon piles 
already •commenced. After all tills, the jxmr 
fellcqiPte cnnmder themselves fortunate if 
they are not paid in old IHirkish gold jiieces, 
which are no Idngor current, or have been worn 
almbst to ndthtng, and which are jiassed at a 
luminal rahae above that which they would 
ar if new. It often hapiiens that these 
^uts are afterwards informed that the 


money they have reoelved4s of im value, -and 
return io the meyehanta toi4^vse«fftt chauge(^»ptV 
but they aire always repulsed wath«oiit«imel)u..oi} 
“ We have often,” sayc |ilj Y#4t«^ « obsenred *1 > 
these unhappy men complaining with teara 
in their eyes of the traud tha( {u^f» 
practised on them. In their despair they 
sometimes go and lay their case before the 
Pacha governor, who begins by making^thoKi 
pay Jive })er cent, as a tax, c^led, in Thrkish, 
exacted ufK)!^ every sum claimedr 
through the medium of the Pacha or tho 
Kadi. It is the fear of being obliged to 
make this outlay with no ceriaifity of redress 
that in general makes the timid Bulgarian 
put up ill silence with all the oppression t 
of the com-.'igents.” Many attempts have 
been made to remedy this state of things^ 
but without success. 

TTowevoi', the Bulgarian peasants who i 
come to Varna appear still to make a consi- 
derable profit, although not sulHcient to bring 
idxmt ihit amelioration in the general state 
of the country which fair commerce would 
produce. They also gain a good deal by tho 
I sale of excellent butter, which they bring 
down in earthenware jars conccaleid amidst 
their waggon-loads of wheat. It is not ex- 
plained why only Moslems cany on this 
trade between the interioi and the port. Pro 
bably, as it is mentioned that they are oiviiom < 
of the grain they bring down, they purchase 
it in piU’i from the ('’liristian peasants, who 
might not think it so safe for them to under- 
take a long journey. At any rate, it appears 
that, Moslcnib or not, the attendants of tho 
caravans are good quiet people, who arc no 
match for the cunning of >-emi-civilisation. 
We happen to know Diat frauds of a very 
similar kind are jiractiscd by the corn-dealera 
of Alexandria, who bring down gram from 
the upi>pr country by the river and canal. 
They are met by speculating brokers, who 
purchase their cargoes at the regular maiket 
price ; but, in. ttad of easli, passing between 
the buyer and seller, written agreements are- 
exchanged. If prices ri^e, well and good ; huij 
if not, the unforliiiiale Icllahs find out iiiat 
their ]>apei s are of no value, because they aro 
without the government stamp ; and, if they 
endeavoured to enforce tlic bargain made, they 
expose themselves to sev» re punishment. 

These intimate details of how commerce 
is (»arried on in tlic Kist cannot be without 
interest to us, for this is the way in which . 
perhaps the materials of the bread Ave*liave 
oaten this day liavc been obtained. It i& 
scarcely necessary to add, that at no distant 
day the plains and valleys of Balgario^ * 
which aro in great part now uncultivated^ 
may prove to be among the most important ^ 
granaries of Kurope. Of course the time . 
will come when prices will rise witli the 
advance of civilisation ; so as to make it n 
! worth the while of native cultivators to ' 
biirig their ground under tillagi*. Unlesst • 
checked by woi*, fiicilities of commuuicaiioa 
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d# the Dmixhe, it&d 
>lon 3^Vl3bdreB ef '^he Bhiok ^ca. * ^ 


} 'ra^CHJ^lES M^K AT THEIB 

i '»i>‘'-ii ,. E^OKS.< 

,| TBB^Maadho8te];| Free Library, of which, 
'jin itktot -stiigeH,'we have treated more than 
ijondflvhffljs just issued a report upon the subject 
of ite ifirert veaFs doings. Its managing libra- 
. riao,' Mr* ^ward Edwards — who has spared 
juo 'paiiis in watching the results that have 
,>^coniie M)at of the actual working of the insti- 
'ituiicnif^lmB carelblly set down all that was 
Worth - uotiug. Manchester now has expe- 
:jrie«c^-*to tell about, and by its experience the 
other towns at present following tiie lead of 
Manchester and Salford, of Liverpool, of Bol- 
ton, i Oxford, Sheffield, and Winchester, may 
be considerably aided in tltelr efforts. 

In the first place, it is well worth wlidc for 
VIS 'idl' clearly to understand that a Free 
Fublic Library never can become any tiling 
vuuch better than a large literary scrap cup- 
board, if it is to de])end for its books upon 
chance donations. If no mipd presides over 
its forlnation, if no mono} is pljused regularly 
at tho disposal of a oominiitoe, tor the 
direct purpose of buying books upon a#woil- 
consklei’ed system, the thing ibriued is not a 
library, but a bookstall, in which all •the 
' chance - collected volumes are to be read 
instead of bought, by droppera-in. >jow, it 
is provided by the Fiiblic Libraries’ Act of 
<‘ighteeii hundred and fifty, .is most people 
know, that a town corfioriition may apply a 
halfpenny rate to the establishment of a free 
lihr.Tiry if, upon a poll, two-tiiirds of the 
voting burgesses consent. But it is provided 
tliab this money shall be spent on library 
buildings, salaries, coals, caiidleg, anything 
and everything except the one thing needful 
— hooks. The Act gives no aatbo«ity to pur- 
cli.'iae books with borough funds, a curious 
error of omission, which we all must wish to 
fcee con*cc*ted in the next sessions of Parlia- 
ment. Liverpool has for its library a special 
net, and Manchester, by a sjiecial cl.ause, is 
abl^ to spend town money on books as well 
as upon bookshelves, but Bolton has been 
driven by this blunder to the necessity of 
adopting troublesome machinery for the 
supply of the town wants, and other towns 
■are? likely to be seriously trammelled in their 
efforts for self-cducation. 

DonationB to the Manchester Free Library 
liaye^ been extremely libcml, but books pre- 
-bealied have, nevertheless, borne no sensible 
prapoilion to the books required. The library 
IS, a4i the end of the first year, in efficient 
workiitig order — a library with sense and light 
in it, nbt a dead lump, of volumes, but its 
, /efficiency is maiuly the result of a judicious 
of money in the purchase of those books 
that were of the most sterling chSraeter, those 
that secured the fair supply of right material 
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most p^ulor novelis 

That wolfc in ihc'lendmg lil)rarydia(Maifi(^ 
four read^ in six ifiontbs*; iiut Mr* Steioilwdtjt 
Rndolph thh Voyager had in the same>pefkill -bs 
two readei%|mofre. Of all histories, Maoatila^rV 
History of England is in most YcbueSt^Mwio'’! 
except Whitaker’s History of MaxtehestAr^i'dJ 
Then again there is a taste dn MfuncheStorw- j 
for works upon the steam-engine, and" upoBt' 
chemistry, which must be met books -Of d 
class ffliat would be little sought at present 'di 
in some other towns. There is a solidity 
taste about the mass of Maucliestor rcade]!B,U'.;;) 
to which this report bears curious testis *>(i 
mony. I>et us note a factor two coi^<‘i;v 
ceAingit: — , 

The library, as all the cqpntry knows^ oon^ • J 
sists of a reference dep;irtment, or reading- ‘ 
room, containing books that are not to go oijt 
of doors, and & JeiftJing library, -in the - 
former more than sixty thousand, and in the ^ 
latter nfi.'irly eighty thousand volumes mitee n ' 
couKiilted d u li ng the past year. The referaxtee ' - i 
library is used by jiersons of all classes; the* »,i, 
lending library also by ail classes, bub ch!ie% ' 
by working-men and women. Of two thau-^''< 
sand active borrowers of books, we are told 
that about one tliousand ui’e warehouseniSn,' ’i. 
packers, ami others employed in wareliouses, "> 
artisans, mechanics, and machinists, ' or , mill ' 
hands, being men ; ninety are mill liimds of ' 
the other sex ; two hundred and thirty aro^ if 
shop assistants, male or female, dressmakers, 

&c. ; a hundred are clerks ; sixty are shop- . • 
keepers ; three Imndred and fifty are boys at 
home, at school, or employed in shops, inclu- 
ding pupil teacliers ; there are twenty female 
pupil teachers ; and the rest are pt?j'Sons of . ■ 
superior station or whose •position was not 
ascertained. t • • 

What now is tho kind of reading favoured . . 
by these people ] My Lord Tomnoddy, » 
lounging on hie. club sofa, refuses to believe , - 
it, when he is told that these brave people, 
meaning to wosk with their heads as well .m 1 
with their hands, use books that are taken. ' 
by them from the Manchester .Free. IjCnding! • 
Library in the p*’oportion following : — In lite»« ^ 
rature — including poetry and fiction, essays, ■ 
literary history, and cncyclopssdjsB— each 
volume is read, on an average, fifteen times 
a year. Works upon theology and philosophy 
are next in request ; in that class each> work ' 
has been read, on an average, nine timeft.' ^ 
In history and biography every work has had 
an average of eight readers ; the aeientitic 
works have had^n average of Bev>^.p. readings v. 
a piece ; and each, work on law, politics, or - > 
cmiimcrce may, in the same way^bo said to , , 
have been borrowed twice. Sci^tifio and'i' 
other books borrowied by working men, thatH> 
bear upon tbdir tradcs^ are.stiuUed carefully 
epitomes .#ire sometimes made by theia.>sij/>t 
home; and one or two have been, or ore 






‘ '' — '* '' I. ,^._^iirii,L iM^i, ill, II r -"ijj['v“V.;!vw;t„ ’ ■. ' ^ uHi w«h : 

^ ^ / .- -.' . . ' 

Mn^,' bodiJj copied into houBehold maim-^ 
, Be3ri|*t ! * * 

There is a fine earnestness about a}l«idhis. 
Theiir there is soniethmg very natu/^ and 
amuHiiig in t^ie results of the librari^'s notes 
as to the' books luost in request iw eacli de- 
partment. The reference library Hs croe^ded 
in the evening by woi'Icing men ft and their 
great delight and refreshment appears to 
consist ill an escape from routine life to 
dreams of romance . or peril, in relieving the 
monotony of toil with tales of battle, ship- 
wreck,' or adventure. In a word, the imagi- 
nation, even in hi ancli ester, refuses *i-o be 
crushed. The pleasure book most read, dunng 
the first six months after the library opened, 
was^the Arabian Nights. The weary ware- 
housemen, milbhainlH, and shopkeepers s}»cnt 
tl^ir evenings with Jhm)un al Itaschid. 'f he 
next best books foj' them, after the Arabian 
Nights, appear to have been Ivaiiboc, Rf>bm- 
sqn Crusoe, and tlje Fortunes and Misiortiuies 
oi the Famous Moll Fhmders. 

The liistoric/d works most favoured have 
been those most dealing in adventure and 
excitement. liistof ies of N apoleon have been 
somewhat more in <ieniand than even the 
Arabian Nights. Lives of Wellington and 
Nelson wei*e, respectively, about half as much 
in request, but very popular, slightly more 
popular indeed than that very well read }>ook 
of amusement, “ (Jlulllvcr's 1’ ravels.” Narra- 
tives of the Battle of Waterloo were in yet 
greater demand, though still in less request 
than accounts ot‘ Napoleon. Next in po]ui- 
lai-ity to the lives of Napoleon — and there is 
one man in Manchester who ha.vs even I'eiul 
' Alison’s history straigliL througli — is a volume 
entitled “ Sliipwreeks ainl lJis;usters at Sea.'* 
That volume waa issued two hundred and 
fifteen tbnes in six months. Almost equally | 
popular Avas Mr.*Cumniiug’s account of-his 
hunting adventurer among lions and hij»po- 
potaiuuses in South Africa. Le.ss iii request, 
but much demanded — next, in fact, in the 
order of popularity aiiioug books of this class 
—have been Macauhu’s History, Layard’a 
Nineveh, and Dana’s Two Y*i-avs before the 
Mast. 

‘ Mr. Edwards has framed tables showing 

for each mouth in the past {/ear, the iunount 
of the demand for books in each section of the 
ribi*ary ; tables, when they extend over 

many years, will yield curious results, but 
- the lliictuatioiis iii the attendance* on atd'’rce 
library, amollg a somewhat mobile jiopula- 
t|6n, woidd of course mislead us, if, without 
^ taking them into account, we sj)ecidated on 
the tables of a single year' Ferliaps we 
teay '*itftjl^.iufer the experi*ence of the first 
yaar to be true of all in these respects. That 
move bookt are borrowed in winter than^in 

ill-door than in out-of-door wea- 
ther ; And most in October and November, 
when the weather makes men least inclined 
to tgo abroad. ' ‘ That the dispoHit^ii to read 
fihilosophy is greatest in November, least in 

r 

Hay ; and that there i&%re9n^eddeittAn4lS^^^ 
it in the dog-days, when the h^t^alse begewif 
a disposition for roetaphyeieay wlugh otbeirw;li^. ; 
is in most favoun through the foggy months. 
That tMes of battle, shipwreck, and adveh-" 
ture are demanded most when are fire- 

sides to read them by, and that the decrease 
of demand for them iii the summer, Is mwe 
rapid than the decrease of* demand for poetry' 
and fiction. That t^e summer want of seien- 
tilic books falls to one half of what it was in' 
winter, while the want of pleasure bocAs 
diminishes only by a fourth. The diminution 
of demand for books in summer receives 
some check in July. The weather out bf 
doors is, in that month, often hotter than we 
like ; and it. is for this reason, perhaps, tliat 
Jul}’^ appears to be, of all summer months,' 
very deckled ly the one in which most books 
are read. Some of tJiese generalisations may 
be justified liy future tables. 

Wo) dwell now uptm one or two more prac- 
tical facts before quitting the subject; One 
of them is, that esiablislicrs of lending libra- 
rie.s must calculate ii})Oii the spending of a 
portion of their yearly means, not in the 
buying (d‘ new \>ooks, but in the replacing of 
books that are worn out. Mauebester expe- 
rience lias proved that proper cure is taken 
by tl^ people of the works freely entrusted 
to their bands. 

Kere we inter])olate the very noticeable 
fact, that out of more tiinn b( venty-seven 
thousand volumos wliicli have been issued 
during tlui last year fj*om the Manchester 
bending bibivny, only three Jiave been lost. 
Another proof of the trustworthiness of Eng- 
: iiiili working men. J5ut, with the best usage, 

1 a woi-k cannot be read successively by fifty 

I ; » ojde, witliouL needing to be rebound ; and 
..foT it has been rebound, fitly more readers 
l.uily \veai; it out. Of books in much re- 
(piest, ilierefore, new co]uea will have to be 
pul into c<*iiv;ulatiou once in about every two 
}cars. Tins necessity further shows Ibe iin- 
portanee of securing to a free library, by rate 
or otherwise, the support of a fixed annual 
income. 

There remains only one simdl matter of 
detail to which, for the sake of othci*s who 
are foriiiiiig libraries of the same character, 
we wish to call attention. For the working of 
the Manchcstci* bVoo Library, it is arranged 
that every reader having been recoin mended 
by two hurgesbcs who become surety for his i 
right use ol the books, is admitted, and that 
lie needs no l o-admisaioii until he ^ shall 
have allowed six months to elapse without 
availing himself of his privilege. The last 
clause of this regulation is found inconvenient ^ 
ill practice. It is thought that it would be 
better if those who have tiiken the trouble to 
obtain the right of reading, were to rajoit 
theniselvea a.s attached still to the Institution ; 
by :ipj)lying every half year for a renewal of 
their privikfgc. There would be no need'Cf 
' fresh vouchers ; the trouble to each rt^ader . 
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inengnifieaiit ; add a real working 
reading part*'^f the population 
then be always in existence. 

-• 

» BLANK BABIES IN PARIS. 

Having already described tbe Foundling 
Hospital of London,* it may be useful, for 
comparison, to describe the sister establish' 
meut in Paris. • 

The Foundlings of Paris are an ancient 
community. For upwards of four liuiidrcd 
years, they have been the object uf legisla- 
tive enactments. Their earliest protectors 
were the clergy ; and it was to the Bishop of 
Paris and the C'hapter of Notre Baiiio that 
they were indebted for their first asylum. 
As an hospital for their rece])tjon a build- 
ing was assigned them at the Port riivoquc, 
which was called Maisoii de hiCi6cho; the 
W'Ord crtche originally signifying crib «»r 
manger only, but now employed to designate 
the general reception-room in the jireseiit 
hospaal. That th(‘ newly-born children who 
Were deserted by their parents might ifOt 
perish from exposure in tlie public streets, a 
large cradle was established •within the Ca- 
thedra’ of Notre Dartie, accessible at all hours 
of the day or night, in which infants were 
placial, tlu'i'o to attract the att(‘iiliun of the 
pious. This ci"uUe was in existence as e?p*ly 
us fourteen hundred and thirl} -one, for in 
that yeai' died Isabella of Havana, tlie ipnu-js j 
of Oha-rh.s the Sixth of France — one pf tin* j 
most unnatural mothers and one of the wi isti 
of wives— who bequea-lheil to the Founsl-! 
lings the euoi’mou.s legacy of eight frau(;s. > 

Besides being the recipients of casual | 
chai'ity, the Fouiullijigs ol Paris had a claim j 
upon the Pllgh JusUeiaries ol the capital, all j 
of them ecclesiastics ; wiio, according to old | 
usage, were bound to euutribuCe towMnlsi 
tlicir inaintename. 'ibese spiiit\ial nobles’ 
were, however, tcj > much under ilJb infiueneei 
of earthly considerations to jierform their 
duties faithfully ; and, gradually stinting their 
donations, linally withlnld tliein altogether. 
This was the occasion of much litigation ; 
which was finally comiiromised by amiiia.l 
payments being coiniioumled for by tlie 
making over two houses on the Port Saint 
Lfmdiy, within a .stone’s throw of the 
■Cathedral. 

Poorly’ paid, and having no sympathy for 
ilieir charpj, the servants of the establish- 
ment ol the Port Saint Landry turned the 
iniserablc little orphans to their own ]irofiu 
Street beggars wanting a new-born child 
whorcwitli to move the sensibility of the 
public, procured one at the Port Waiut Lau- 
.4ry. Jf a nurse required a child to replace 
ope that through her negligence might 
h^yo, died, the .substitute Wiis ready at the 
port Saint Landry. If a witch needed an 
.infant for sacrifice, she obtained one at the 

• “Ecdcived a lilanlt Cliiltl.” Yol. vil, p 49. 


Port Saint Lnndry. The priqe of > iti child m 
that dsti^lishment was just twenty aouil 

revolting trafiic < bocame d dying 
scandal^ven in the city of cut^pnne inoMH* 
and cut^roat abb4s ; and it attiaeliia tihe 
attention ^lythe celebrated philanthropiatViifc- 
ceut de Paul. is first attempt to provide thuC • 
Foundlings |vith a better home coneisted iui 
his procuring for them a new hospital near 
the gate of Saint Victor. This was iti tlm 
year sixteen huri(h*e<l and thirty-eight. He 
placed the new establishment under the 
care of the Sisters of Charity ; ^ho, moved 
by an ^i]ipeal which he made to them, lent 
themselves to tbe good work : not very efiee- 
tually, however, at first ; for the funds for tli© 
maintenance of the chihlreii — whose numliers 
fast increased — proving wholly iusullicient, the 
adiSinislrators liad recourse to a detestable 
expedient ; thoycho.se by lo^ the children tligit 
weie to be provided for, and the residue 
were allowed to die for want of food ! Wliep 
Vincent de Paul learnt this, he assembled the 
ladies who liad jdaced themselves at the head 
of the establishment, and earnestly besought 
them to consider the poor l^’ornidlinga in the 
light of their own children. Ills eloquent 
pleading [irevaileil. But he did not stop here ; 
he adilreshcd hirnsidf to the ixing ; and 
I’vcntual ly, the i’arlUimoni of Pans issued a 
decree, by whicli the High Justiciaries were 
c<»rapellt‘d to pay aii annual .sum of fiiteea 
thousand francs towards tlio maiuteiiaiice of 
the Foundliugs ; and a house in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Anl-oine, with a large quantity 
of urouiid altaclied to it, w’as liought to serve 
ns a permanent place of asylum tor tJio un- 
f(»rtnn:itc cliildren. 

Before thi.s la.st settlement was made, 
Vincent de Paul died. But the, in. pulse 
winch lie had originated never ahprwjirda 
fiaggcii. In the midst ofjiis magiiificeuce, 
Louis the Fourteeiitli is, sued an' "edict, dated 
June, .sixtei n Imndrcd and seventy, in which 
WHS reeognis'^d the truth that ‘‘liierc is no 
duly inoie natural, nor more conformable to 
tfiin.stian piety, than to’ take care of poor 
ehihlreii who •.arc abandoned, and whose 
weakness and misfortiiuc! alike render theta 
worthy of compas.siou ; ” and six years later, 
Marla Theresa ol Austria, the wife of tho 
ni.agnifif^ont monarch, hud tho first stone of 
a new and H[)acious ediilee for tho ■foundlings 
in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, to which a 
chii^rh was attached. This €;xainple having 
been set, tiiere was no lack, in that courtly 
age, of noble imitators, and lai'ge endows 
me Ills were made by chancellors aud presi- 
dents, and othci^ high in authority. It was 
quite tune ; "Ibr^m a ratio that f*»|r,exeeedod 
the increase of population of Paris, the 
luTniber of enfarUs tronvSs was ^iiigmented. 
Wlieii Vincent de Paul first too^ «p their 
cause in sixteen hundred itrid thirty-eight, 
the Foundlings numbered three hiualred and 
twelve ; b|it, at the close of tiie seveuteenih 
century, they had multiplied to the exidilb 
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hhfafdiied 4iird Mb^- 

, tS^'- ll^iaurd’ tbok co&stdbriiblb^c'pa^hst tb' 
«bb^ (rn his ’^ell-lniotliW Hiseo^ oWPafisy 
iiiat ^urib^ moiiarchibal {Periods; tbfFoutid- 
jihV^^fcibari^ti' rieipelved the n»im 

BN&fr&ig Shb TSeptthlie, hi consequence of 
the' 4^1 dlapfbportioix uetwecnfthe children 
aepbejited ' and those who sur- 
Several atrih^ent laws were enacted. 
•Obb bf dated the thirtieth Ventose, 
(Mki<*h twenty-second, seventeen 
hundred afid ninety-seven), contamed,amonf]fst 
^ther krtidba^ a decree obliging alh nurses 
who had Jhe care of Foundlings to ap])ear 
ever^^^rbb'ftibnthk before the agi iit of their 
arid certify that the cliildrcn con- 
to them had been ti’eated with humanity. 
Thb^ who succeeded in bringing np fohml- 
till they p ached the age of twelve 
yeiirA were rewarded with a present of fifty 

Atnorigst the sights ‘•of Paris at the piTsenjt 
day, the Foundling Hospital is not the least 
jittractive. Put to look for the .building, 
where we bust left it, in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoijio, would be lost labour ; ne;ither does 
a aabsiiliary asylum which was established at 
the corner of the acniare (called the Parvis) 
Of the cathedral of Notre Pame still exist. 
Both, iti fact, w^ere combined into one, and 
their inmates transferred in the year eighteen 
llundi^ed to the premises in the Uuc d’ (infer, 
origiinally occupied by the Oratory where the 
prihsts of that congregation perfiu'ined their 
riovieiate. This “Street of the Infernal 
Itcgions’* owes its present designation to 
thiS'finriiple cause : the street of Saint Jacques, 
which runs parallel to it and occupies liigher 
ground, was formerly called the Via Superior 
^hpper^road), and the Hue d’Enfer, its lower 
lieighlMnir, Via Inferior ; a poetical imagina- 
tion soon ifiade tlie corrui)tion. 

We are not at all indebted, for our know- 
ledge of the preceding facts, to the very ex- 
cellent Sister of Charity who accompanied us 
•6v^r the Hospice des Enfants Ti’ouv6s when 
we paid a visit to tha^. establishment ; 
but what she did relate may serve in some 
measure to show what is its jiresont condi- 
tion. When the moment comes we shall let 
her speak for herself ; but our own impres- 
sions inust first of all bo recorded. 

Before wo reached the Hospital we had 
passed the previous half-hour in the gar(hms of 
, the buxeiuMteUrg- ; and, although the llowcrs 
not so fine nor the company so gay, as are 
to be seen in the rival parterres and avenues 

‘the Tuileries, both were brilliant enough 
fo'^^Iern^ striking conte'ast^ to the dull, 
di^rirte^lowerless street which bears the re- 
dbiibial^c^ name already mentioned. It*^lay 
’toy grey, blank, and dreary, with ; 
nd^thliifrxp'telieye the monotony of itsgenei;al , 
aspect'^lJttfc ^ inscription over the gateway 
of a buf!rfib|f*‘cMlthe right bari<l sit^e, informing 
us that there stood the “ Ilospicc des Enikuts 


Trouv^s.** If the site ^iiad been selei 


it could not have' been 'inahas^b/l wR 

we drew near the entrance i tiirtMi-' 'irtl4|dl^ 
tidn of the purjioses of the buil(?ii>g’ - Was 
visible in the words “ Pariier 'dfeS'‘Eiifin^^ 
very legibly inscribed bn what 'seeiriiSd^'W 
be the lid of a letter-box let ’ iritb*''‘ffte‘ 
wall, but which, on being raised — 
never fastened— proved to be the chfldrcf^ 
basket, the tour or tiirning-box of tlib’ esfdb^ 
lishment. In obedience to a hcavjr ' «iri^d‘ 
knock — there is a bell-hand^ besid^' 
turning-box, but that was not for ouV'uiie^' 
having no infant to deposit — the 'i^icket-dhiV^ 
opened with the customary squeat bf 
rorclon, and wc were admitted. Could? 
the Hospital? Willingly; would We bfilme 
the portress by walking into the llttlb 'rffnee 
on tJie left hand, by putting down our naiiics^ 
in a register there, and by dejxisiting (iri-e^ 
franc a])iece towards the general funds bf lhb| 
asylum ? All these things we did with greht* 
pleasiire, and the portress then rang a 
in obedience to whicli summons a Sister'bf 
Chai'ity made her appearance from a dobr irt’ 
the quadrangle, and we were consigned ‘fd' 
her43are to be conducted over the building. 

She was a quitit, grave, motherly WOiriarij^ 
with evidently only one object in her thoughts 
— the duties of her profession. The Sistetu' 
of Cfiiarily soon learn what those duties are, 
and never fail in the performance of thertti 
♦Sister Fctronille — t/ial, she said. Was heV 
name — conducted us across the courtyard to 
the dooi* from whence she had issued, arid 
togiitlicr wc ascended a lofty staircase, lAul 
passed into a tolerably large room. This wuh 
the mlfe a mtau/cr^ but it was empty jU^fe 
then ; so \t'e procet;ded to the next apart^' 
incut, the “day-room” of the establish 
where w^ Joiind about twelve or thii^eeri 
children, all, we were told, luider two yertri^ 
of age, some of whom were in ciudles, and? 
the rest in the arms of nurses. 

“ These ai*e the little sick one3,”B«aid Sister 
Fetronille, “who are not kept in tli'S 
lirmaries, but, for all that, require cbnstShfi 
attendance. Those who sufl'er from gtkVeri 
maladies are in sejiarate wards' imder'^illd 
care of the doctors, who Come con^afitl tel 
sec them.” ' ►oij.o 

♦'And the healthy children, 
they?” we inquired. ’ ’^'">""''>1 

A faint smile passed over Sister' -Pfetni-* 
nille’s pale features. ’ ‘ " 'd 

“ God be thanked ! ” she replied ; “ thby'ii#b 
all safe in the country. It wAs orily yeatei»day 
that we sent away the last bStch, all 
and hearty, and likely to live, if God peVriklW 
them.” • v/.'; 

And these little ones 

«Ah!” she sighed, ^Some of fli^eftb > 1»6W 
may g6 onb day into the country; Wb’iibpiK 
But it is nut probable that all will ; for 
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the^ sx^ verj leaxdeiV JUul . rAqiiM careful 

^fte noue , but the aicji, left 
tofi4.ParM” _ 

CQutpary ; downstaira there are 
l^tyj^but they are the yoiihgeBt : you 'will 
ssje , ineseutly 

.,®rom the day-room” :we retraced our 
st^ to the landing-place at the head of the 
ati^rpaae, and entered a long corridor which 
cwmuuicated with four general wards or 
intii'maries devoted to suclf of the children as 
ifrex’e aader medical or surgical treatment, or 
w:ere afijected by ophthalmia or measles. It 
WM not possible that auythihg could be more 
lutitatly arranged than the white-curtained 
cats which held the little sufferers, nor was 
tij^p a token pf pain or restlessness that 
espaped the nursing sisters who remained in 
the rooms to watch over them. 

. ‘‘And do many of tliese die V* we asked. 

“AJas, yes!” answered our guide sorrow- 
fully; “you see, they are principally^ the 
children of people who are the victims of 
poverty and sickness : and a great number 


poverty and sickness ; and a great number 
bring with them the seeds of the disease of 
whi<m they afterwards die. The dpetors study 
the cases closely, and give to them all their 
attention; but the hereditary ^malady is tooj 
often stronger than their skill.'’ 

“ Do you know the proportion between the 
numbers lost and saved ? ” * 

“It varies of course ; for there are maladks 
bdotoging to children which are more severe 
at some times than at others ; but the general 
average throughout the Hospital is very mjarly 
one death in four.” 

“And how many are admitted in the 
Cjourse of the year 'i ” 

This varied also, our informant said ; during 
the time she had been attached to the Hos- 
pital; she had witnessed a great change in 
that respect. The first year of her service 
th^re were upwards of five thousilnd taken 
in^ and, gradually declining, they^ fell in the 
course of ten years to a little *nibre than 
three thousand. Since that time there had 
been an increase ; and in the last yeiir, for 
example, she remembered that the new- 
comers were exactly four thousand and nincty- 
fiye. , They were received, she said, in diffe- 
rept vrays ; the lying-in liospital for the poor 
in the adjoining street, tlic Hue de la Bourbe, 
(“Mud Street” and it well deserved the 
name when it was christened) sent in a great 
number; pome were brought from the Pre- 
fecture of Police, the children of parents in 
the. hands of justice; some came from the 
hospitals of Paris ; but by far the gi’eater 
part were abandoned by their mothers. 
/.“But,” said Sister Petronillo, anxious to 
the meaning of the word, “ these poor 
^jugs are not entirely abandoned, that is to 
say, ex^sed, without any further thought 
being given to them. Such might have been 
thi^ case, formerly, when no certiheate of birth 
WHS neoessary ; but whoever is desirous now. 


of tbe« quarter < for^ A ^ 
ment^M tliHt it is tp, inn 

who tS^ are that spna; 
also, aotifUg openly, are more at 
respect to Sj^ein children. Wo find,. toPi^mf 
besides the certificate of the iniantts; 
which accoii^nies every deppslfc^ 
are careful now to add some partl^onJacHtTS' 
j either of name or personal description— r% 

I which, if circumstances should permit, llieip^ 
they may hereafter more certainly recqgu^ 
their offspring.” • ^ 

“ And ai*e there any exceptions to .this 
latter practice ? ” * ^ 

“Seldom or ever, in Paris itself ; but .qi 
the number borp, outside the walls, perha^.u , 
hundred in the year, and these— we judge 
fron9 various circumstances, but chiefly from 
the linen in which they a;t‘e enveloped— beloiig 
to a better class than the reflt. It is not. for 
the want of the means to support them that 
such children are abandoned. It is the dr(*adf 
of their existence being known that causes it»” 

“Have^you any means of knowing how 
many out* oi’ the whole amount arc born iu 
wedlock?” ; 

The answer — ^given with some natural hesi- 
tation — wfis to the effect, that amongst four 
thousand foundlings, it was presumed only two 
hundred had “civil rights.” During this 
conversation, Sister Petrouille , had led wa 
through the wards, and conducted us by. 
another staircase to the ground floor, 

“Now,” she said, opening another door, 
“you will see the most interesting part of 
the establishment.” 

This was the “ Crtxhe'' or general reception 
room. It was filled, or seemed to be full of 
infants of the iendercst age ; there were 
between seventy and eighty altogether. They 
wore a kind of uniform — that is to aaf, tliere 
was a sort of uniformity in ^leir cxfstume — ^all 
being clotiied in pink check nightgowns, and 
swathed with linen bands, like mummies oir. 
a very small scale ; unlike mumniies, how- 
ever, their little tongues were not tied. To 
soothe their pains and calm their heavy 
troubles, tlie nurses were assiduously eiigagcc]^ 
some in rocking them to sleep in ihcii’crpdles;,, 
othcr.s, in adminjstering to such as were^ 
strong enough to sit upright that beverage 
which is, in Prance, the universal remedy, 
whether in old age or infancy. It wa& neither 
the wbic nor the garlic which helped to make 
a man of Henri Quatre, nor the symbolical 
“ tyrelarigot ” which was given to the giept>< 
Gaigantua immediately after his birth — as 
Babelais relates— but simply caw sucreg, poured 
out of the lon^spHlit of a china. tearpot. .Wo 
know that “ as the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined so, in all probability^ it is on. 
account of their early introduction to sugp, 
and water, that Freuenmen manifest, tlu'ou^T 
out their lives, so marked a propenrity for Qiq 
driiik that n|ithe^, cheer$ nor inebriates. ^ , 
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. tlie mokt idtnictive > ffhiure oi the 

wm in the oeiitre of the room, -wlicre, 
i^idircctiy in trout <j£ » blossing pn «aa in* 
tcliiied "plaiie, covered with a' maitra^^bout 
the 8ize of the stage of Mr. Sim|)sotjjira[ario' 
neti^.Theatre, lay seVeu or eight liijfie objects 
all in i row, who might have^pa^Sed for the 
Mmriouuettes themselves only tbdy were much 
smaller, were anything but gailv attiied, and 
were a great deal too tightly swathed to stir 
a single peg, whereas the aniusing puppets of 
the Lowther Arcade — but all the world is 
£unilkr with the flexibility and grace of their 
moTciuents. But 'whatever they looked like, 
those infants, who were the latest iirrivals, 
were certainly the moat comfortable lot in 
;the apartment, and, contrasting their passive 
enjoyment of the Are who.se influence they 
felti^with the screams of the victims of euii 
euer^Cf i 

“ the philosophical hehoUcr 

I Sighed for their sakea that they should e'er grow 
' * older." 

t 

Young as they were, however, it w'ould 
have been a diflicult matter to say which was 
the youngest, for every second liouf through- 
out the four-aiid- twenty brought a new comer. 
One of these arrivals happened while M'e were 
on the spot. We heard a bell ring, and at 
the same time saw a •Sister of Charity leave 
; the apartment. In a few minutes she ro- 
turned, carrying something in a flannel bag, 
from which issued the semblance of a small 
Swedish turnip of a pinkish-yellowish hue. 

. This was the head of a child, and when the 
' contents of the bag were gently turned out 
on a blanket, they proved to l)etho remainder 
of a male infant just deposited. It was im- 
mediately submitted to the process of •weigh- 
ing, the t(^st which generally decides the 
infant’s chance of life. The arbiter of its 
destiny was a six ])onnd weight, and we were 
very sorry^ to s^e that the Foundling kicked 
the beam. But tftougli the o<lds were against 
it, the nurse to whose eai*e it was confided 
omitted no precaution that might prolong its 
1 existence. It was clothed and swatlied like 
the rest, and wius assigned tlie warmest place 
on the mattrass ; ana as wb left the Vredtc, 

. ! Sister Betronille, whose organ i)f Jiope was 
very strongly develojjed, expressed lier belief 
^'that it would survive, IDr she had seen 
smaller childi en than that who had turned 
out sonretliiiig quite astonishing both as to 
size and strength. 

We now took jeave of our guide, whljf with 
5 ^ome difficulty w:vs made to accept a small 
V' gratuity, and returned to the gate of the 
.Hospital. But before we were let out the 
port^ress suggested that w^ might he curious 

see registry of arrivals in the office, tlio 
blank bfjl»y having just been entered. ,.We 
didsci^ and read the following personal descrip- 
tion ija^alemciU) “ October 4, 185—. No. 
<A .male cluld ; newly born ; weakly 
v^ry small ; ticket round the neck with 


the. name cqorae 

stain on the left sho^gCtef $ no other 

These are all the credentials 
the candidates for admission to khO;.B|if|^ 
Foundling Hospital. ' 

* - - r— , — ^ " 

“THE COIiNJEB.” 

Few people are so serious in their amuse* 
ments and so easy in 4heir buHiness trauB* 
tuitions as the English. A Frenchman buys 
or sells stock or merchandise in gross with 
the air of being engaged in a deadly dael ; 
while Oapel, who concludes an aflair of ten 
thousand ])ouiids with apparent indifleraneo 
and perfect good humour, is only tO; he 
found truly grave and unhaj)py at a ball pr 
concert. 

Even the (Germans, the most industrious 
and penetj-atiiig of foi-eigu travellers, who 
dive into cellars, study life in temperance 
coffee houses, coal-heavei's’ taps, and other 
resorts still less known but not less worth 
studying by the common race of travellers 
generally, miss an exchange or mart, which 
combines to a large class of Englishmen all 
the charms^ of gambling on tlie Bourse, of 
lounging on the Boulevards of Baris, the 
casinos and ' gardens of JIamburgh and 
Badoii-Baden — at once a place of business and 
of speculation to the exteiit of liuudreds of 
thotisands ; \v hile to an unlimited nuiubef’ who 
neither buy nor bet, it is a regular promenade 
and lounge at least twice a week. 

1 This place, hitherto overlooked by book 
[ makj^ug visitors irom abroad, is Tattersall’s— 

! the Garra way’s of horses, and the Stock Ex- 
change of racing men ; whore the supiiorters 
of two leading national instilutions, fox- 
huiil ing a)id horse-racing, most do congregate. 

Piccadilly has been wi<lened and beauti- 
fied, the (Jiceii Park drained, levelled, and 
cleared of eiicroaeliing houses and gardens, 
St. George's nosj)ital has risen to keep the 
monuments of our victories iji countenance, 
and the ifio^n suburl) of Ivnightsbi'idge and the 
dingy houses of Grosvenur 1*1 ace arc rapidly 
giving way to palaces as g<jrgoou3 as stone 
and stucco, with much money and little taste, 
can make them. But one cluster of desultory 
buildings, stretching their vjist length many a 
rood between Belgravia and Constitution Hill, 
remains unchanged. Take an omnibus from 
any part of London that will pass Hy^de 
Park Goruer. If it be Saturday, Sunday, or 
Monday in the season, at any hour between 
one and four a collection of the red- 
waistcoated ccjuestrian genii, who ai'e to 
be found at the comer of every fashionable 
street in the London sejiaon, will direct your 
attention to tlie narrow au<] sombre avenue 
which otherwise it would be ua easy to pass 
as Jiuy mews entrance, and which is techni- 
cally designated ‘‘ Tlie Corner.*’ Suppose 
that it is Monday, the day of the .s^lo 
of the stud of young Lord Ci*ashlnj^Qn 
(going abroad), consisting of some, toty 






iticlndiiiTvfnn^ perfect, from the 
. BO^ ^ to tlie dozen or thoroogU-bred 

beside two or three worn-out screwa, 
*eire^^to^be offered to competition. There is 
also a celebrated race-horse, sold in conae- 
ouence of a dispute ; a lot of well-bred year- 
lings, whose owner, having prepared liis 
mind by twenty years of joclceying on the turf, 
thS^ House of Commons, and the fashionable 
world, is about to tK>ke the military command 
of a province rather larger than France ; and 
the usual miscellaneous Mts of animals for all 
^ uses, fit for park, field, or state carriage, 
brougham, tandem, fly, to breed from or 
feed hounds. Sunday is a great day at 
TattersalFs. The sporting aristocracy are 
«o oppressively hampered for time during 
the rest of the week, that Sunday is tlie only 
^ day they can find to buy horses and to make 
bets. Their Sabhatli desecration we fully 
recommend to tliose advocates of Sabbath 
observance whose attention hiis been hitherto 
confined to tea-drinkings and country ex- 
cursions of peiit-iip artisans and their stifled 
families. The aristocracy may have, its Sunday' 
TattersaU's un(|iJestioiied ; but the lalamr- 
ocraey must not have its Simday Crys*.al 
l*alace on any terms whatever. 

•TattersaU’s ya)‘d — a squart? ill-paved court, 
adorned in its centre with a ijaiutod cupola, 
crowned with a painted bust of George the 
Tlegent, over a y>ainted fox — is crowd(?d on 
Sunday with gentle and simple. Tliere is J 4 >rd 
Ihillfinch determined to buy l->ro()kjumj)er,and 
so is Ginger tlie hoi*sedealer, who will run liiiii | 
very hard ; Tomkins in search of a jiopy for 
his little boy; the Earl of Flower-de-Tjuce, 
with his oye on a jwiir of greys for the 
Countess’s chariot ; Mr, Bullion, i*eady to 
secure Mr. Weiter’s cob, although it cost liini 
a check in three large figures ; and Nobbier, 
the gaming-honse-koeper, who is on the | 
look out lor a good-looking bit of blood, that | 
he may make useful either to vfin or lose. I 
There they are, crowded together — tlie learned 
and unleamed, liigli-born ;in‘d ^ low-born, 
the capitalist ami the adventurer, the new 
fiedged man of fashion, and the broken-down 
gentleman — beside a host of idlers, exaiuiiiiiig 
each horse as he is brouglit out, with an 
afl'ectation of acuteness that is trul}' national. 
Although there are liorsc buyers of all 
grades, the well-dressed are the niajoiity. 
The slang style of attire has gone out. 
The green coat and toj) boots in which 
' Thurtell^ and other murdeivrs swaggered 
on the race-course and the betting-ring is 
out of fashion ; and, if seen, generally covers 
some decent north country farmer. Black is 
the favourite wear. The neat-looking quietly 
dressed man in ])atent leatlier boots and 
"•OlOsely-cropped whiskers, whom your country 
■ cousin takes for a peer, is a horsedealer. Tlie 
'bearded gentleman, ringed and chained, mag- 
■niificetit in waisttmts and solhl jewelleryv is 
an exi^'quaker capitalist, and arm-m-arm willi 
the son of a Claphani dissenter ;• while Sport- 


ing publieaiMi^kbd Iceafieiaiof'lMttingrliets. affect 
a sobriety of dreM Jind which, 

five^id-^wenty yeai^B ago, wtniM been 
conspired the maik of what iaihat^dby was 
knoinii^ A Methodist'* ’ 

On Mmday the audti6iieer 'he 

passes though the crowd to the form^^he 
taken for a barrister or a physician, or eidn 
for a clergyinan. “ The Pride of Leiceatershiare” 
is brought fcjt ; a big horse, with a aOKoJty ' 
mane, and no magnificence of tail, . with 
several marks of scars and bangs on Ml 1^. 
The Count de Volage, who is intent on carry- 
ing back something to out rivaUhia friends 
in the. Champs Elysees, is astonished to hear 
an animal of such unprepossessing appearance 
introduced to the audience in a very f&y 
words, and in a very few minutes, with yery 
little fuss, knocked down for upwards of five 
tlneisaiid francs. The sale goes on ; no iioke, 
no fuss, no wrangling; the auctioneer an 
autocrat, before whom all* give way. To 
horses of priceless value, succeed others within 
the reach of all pockets — some good, sonfe 
good for nothing ; Volage secures a grey 
pony, with a flowing mape and tail, that steps 
along in* a perpetual prance, at a tenth part 
of the price of the grand hPie de oham de 
rejpmrd^ and makes an oration to surrounding 
ca<ls and grooms, which they don't understand 
and much despise. 

Seven or eight thousand pounds’ worth of 
hor8fcfle.<^h is disposed of with as much sober 
sorioiisneHS, and not more unseemly excite- 
ment than if it had been a sale of old China or 
autographs. There are no disputes ; the rules 
prevent them ; the fashion of the place is to 
I be respectable. The English admiration for 
I and imitation of lords comes out in the 
[ universal mutation ; when lords in top- 
i boots attended fights, drank deep at ta- 
verns, and box(‘d in the streets, their humble 
followers did the like. Now blaiek-coats 
and eyegla.s.ses curiou.sly fix^d, a!ie considered 
the correct thing. How* can any cad ven- 
ture to begin a stormy dispute when he 
goes into Taltersairs gloomy oflice to pay 
his money, when, perha}>H, a cabinet minister 
is warming liis b.tck at the lire 1 If any* ex- 
cesses of iaijgurige are ever permitted, it is 
in the very ancient tavern that stmida .■] 
within the premises opposite the gates of 
the sale yard * — a tavern, the like of 
which for thoroiigli unchangeability of cha- 
racter, is not to Iw met with eifftn in the 
neighbourhood of Temple Bar. One-storied, 
witiF Latticed Kmall-j»ane«l windows'; an 
.ancient bench on each shiethe naiTOW portal 
to aecQinmodiite Lhefoot-sore groom or helf»er < 
out of })lace, when not occupied V»y washing 
tubs tjr coolyngspots. No giu-palatiaL style 
has been permitted to deface either tlie in- 
terior or exterior of this primitive tavern ; 
where perhaps the possessor of Highflyer 
and founder of Hyde Park Corned, foi iueiiy 
Kiiioked the pipe of peace. The counted — 
guiltless of bresa^ and dark with the beer of 


of feather weighte, who hvm moM 
Mown into state eooehaeQ of etatt diiA«&- 

to a draifglft, and orilleal ^tomers. 
There is an ordinary, laid <mt in a^pplemen- 
tal apartment adorned with sporting prints, 
OB sale days, but into the refectory 1 have not 
ventured to peneijmila* * ^ 

Truly the English love of ancient ways is to 
be seen in perfection at the (vorner/* Had 
the same amount of business been triinsactcd 
in any other capital, what an architectural 

S ile, what foimtaiiiH, what statues/ what 
rieses ^otdd have adorned it ! What 
nnmerouB government regulations would 
have Impeded its business. How many in- 
U^am, cavalry, and artillery would have 
glitira^ it ; and, above all, what an ele^faut 
would have replaced the dingy alehouse ; 
and what a maghUicent lady in silk and lacc 
would have presided over* piles of flinty 
shgar and carafies of liquors ranged on each 
sum her throne ! 

To return to the peculiar aspect of Tatter- 
sairs which is, in tins eminently pious country 
(where cries of horror meet the pnqwsitiou 
ibr opening gardens and museums on Sunday), 
both curious and discreditable. On some week 
dn^, when sales are not about to take place, 
sdfitude reigns in this wilderness of stables, 
and on others dainty ladies of the highest 
rank pass in review, without fear of soiling 
their Kid boots, park liacks and phaeton ponies. 
But on certain special Sundays the yard 
and avenues are crammed with a multitude 
on anything but pious thoughts intent. 
On the day before the Derby or St. Leger 
races a long line of vehicles and led 
horses crowd Grosvenor Vlaco. A long line 
of anxious peers and plebeians, butchers, 
brokers, betting-list keepers and all their 
parasites, and all, their victims ; usurers ; 
guardsmen and prizefighters; costcrinongeiB 
and sporting [larsous ; Maiicli ester manu> 
facturers, Yorkshire farmers, sham captains, 
ei-devani gentlemen, beardless boys, and 
|Rvy-haired but nut veneral^le grandfathers 
Sll the narrow descent, crowd (he yards and 
the stables, and especially congregate around 
a plain brick baru-like buili^mg, which might, 
in any other situation, pass tor a Latter Day 
Saints’ chapel. 

This is the great temple of Mercury or 
Tlutus, the bourse of betting men — th^ Ex- 
change wlienv millions change hands in the 
course of the vear. On great days a Cerberus of 
triple-headed acuteness, assisted by a couple of 
poUcenien, guards the entrance, and rebuffs 
1^ vnhiitiated. The pres^ca of policemen 
Mm an oflicial sanction to this genuine 
Bkbb^th d-socration, which renders it eefm- 
pteto. one side, divided off by iron gates, 
IS tbs l*lng* whore, at times, high-bred horses 
are exercised, and where now, under the 
absde of the on a green lawu^ the aristo- 
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To be admitted withiB 4Jie sobeBripItah 


! manners, calling, are questions of iioflu>m«nf» 

' The vilest ana the proudest ateet o& equal 
terms. Equality and fraternity can only exist 
in and be created by Hhh SfViU of gambling. 
The man on youi* right was Doots to an inn ; 
the man on your left is a peer : the man 
opposite to you keeps a gambling noose} (tho. 
man behind you talking to an M.P. has bee;s 
tried, convicted, and sent to Newgate for 
fraud. Every crime and eveiy grade has 
hero its lepresentaiive ; but they iJl pt^ 
honourably. The greater the seamp tho 
safer the bet. It is young sprigs of fiwtonr 
and credit who make the worst books and'* 
the most lamentable failures. Bill tTones has 
nothing to hope if he makes a mistake, 
whilq the Honorable Tom Flashley has hopes 
of his father or his aunt. Lord Centlivre, 
who claims Norman descent and is heir to 
forty thousand a year, makes up his book 
with these ruflians ; he associates with then:^ 
in the ring ; he accepts their conmtulationw 
when his horse wins. Out of the ring he 
will not speak, lie will not look at wem, 
he will not allow them on any occasion to sit 
down in his presence ; but he takes their 
money when he can get it. 

The church bells are ringing, the public- 
houses are closed, the betting men are shuttiu!:^* 
up thtilr little books, and prepare for the paric 
drive and Jlichmond dinners. The leviathau 
of the ring, an ex- carpenter, whoso word is 
good for lil'ty thousand pounds, takes bis la^t 
ostrich-likc btj’ide round the flock, who look 
on him with envious admiration, and snubs 
u viscount, who wants less than the current 
odds against the favourite. A miserfiblo 
bhmiik man, who inherited an estate of 
ten thouspiql a year, finds a butcher’s stake 
preferred to his own. Languid offers to bet 
meet with equally languid answers. Tho 
field is exhausteif, the ring is cleared, and 
Suiiduy at the Comer closes. 

This is a Sunday in London foreigners do 
not see, and to which the loudest denouncers 
of Sabbath desecration among their humbltV 
brethren have been, hitherto, equally blind. 


On Monday next wiU le pabh^od, Pric$ 
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BEEF. 


^ ik4.T|i,i4 tendenissa far 'beef— for beef, I 
«Y ^p sayttbftt does oot flmg defiance in 
nw.^e^tt. Vn^etL the beef that 1 love and 
ti^^to my fimide has also u tendonioss ior 
s^^qpiy l^appii^esB in it is perfect. There is 
oj^e 4^ 4 ol ^ year when hearts and homes 
ara W’hen every man goes throiiglf the 

c^^an^ers of his heart and stirs the fires that 
k^p it^ warm: when he goes through the 
c^axqLbers of his house, and scos that the firm's 
bjira;^ cheerily — ^liere m a bed-room for the 
consn^i coming to him throiigh*the cold, there 
in, a dniwjng-ioom, to make the laughing laces 
o| Uie children ruddy as they sit about it ; in 
t^e diiimg^room he stokes trcmmclously,* for 
grandfather is chilly, and the snow lies outvie 
window-sUlsj but the hottest fire in the house 
ia made^ of course, in order to do proiicr 
justice to his beef. Even the cbuil who would 
B^ut n hojise-door in the face of his bi other, 
upon Cnristmas Day oiiens it gladly to his 
beef« all kinc be hard to him who, on 

s^h a day, thinks hardly of his kin ; may his 
l^ef come to his table as an enemy by day, 
a|id He heavily as a bad conscience on his 
l^eai^t at night. Let him bo kept awake by 
iL and be.ve abundant: time fur* midnight 
tnoughisA that they may concluee to his rc> 
]:^tance< The malediction is udtVeiy (ei- 
i^blS) Wt in what maledictions can he deal 
sfho is diaoussing Chiistmas Beef ? Let all 
animosities be di owned for ever lii its gravy ! 

^ {At this season of the year I regaid oxen ns 
&evcs ; an ox is no longer an ox to me. 
if t}ie ]^yal Acatleray were open now, the 
woxjffi Qi mo cattle-painters would be seen 
fi'Om a new point of a lew. The main figures 
ih the fresh landscapes of Messrs. Lee and 
Coc^m would Bpok«n of, were 1 a line ails 
critic, with distinctsr reference to the charac- 
W would at any other 

tHSfe wUmi/ ^ ernUuM admire in them tich- 
siess, delittM s^Oi^i^object to wiry or dry- 
looking okttle, or 16 those which might suggest 
a want of tenderness and flavour. The Exhi- 

wjjtoWtlenot being on view, f aJw^s go 
at tnS season of the year to the Baker Street 
Sali9bilto&^ whcfo I see the works of fiirmlng 
in real fleab ilnd btooa 
that has been laid on most aitistiealiy b;^ the 


exhibitors. The works of ag'rlcultnralmast|9^1 
annually shown by the Sinithfield Club 
been occobionally laughed at by irreyrr^f 
spectators. In their earlier producUons 
wassio doubt a tendency tp exaggeration 
outline, and much coarseness in the filling 
Years, however, have beeir ylpening 
lienee, and our artists in beef now turnoui^ 
specimens of their ai't^ that ane perf^t 
tin cs, and vrliicdi command accqrding^ o0}j^ 
admiiatiun and respect. There arp piK 
Bakcwellhes among the farmers j Bakp^^A 
it should be undei stood, and ColUns, ^vang^ 
been the Ilallaelle and klicliael Ang4o 
cattle farminL^ * ^ n 1 1 

No doubt 1 have appioaclied beef 
relish and a h( ai‘lmess common at all 
among Englishmen, and commonest at tViy, 
seabon ; nevertheless, 1 am sure that I 
not in the weakness of partiality, or witi^ 
the lightnc'ss of a festive man, when 1 decIa^'Sj 
the Christmas Cattle Show in Baker IStreettv^ 
be a spectacle for nations to admire, and 
thing that Las vastly more in it of the sub* 
lime ihau ol the iidiculous. The case is stated. 

I Evidence sliall now be called, and let a junf 
of tw o hundred thousand dining men decid« 
unanimously for the beef we get against thp 
beef w'e miglit have got, for tlte meat of to-day. 
against — ^let me say it bohljy out— ’’against tbv 
l^ast Beef of Old England. 

Surely wt may give a satiric touch to ihfi 
O ! that begins our national beef au,elo4y)» 
Wc have national songs for the three thingj| 
in which, as Englishmen, we take dcdi|^ 
our Queen, our naval eminence, and our voa^ 


beef. Now, if we except a lew joints i 
few people produced only here aiidthor^ 
beef-eating of our forefatliers certainly ^ 
sisled in the mastication ol old 6oW.* It ma^ 
be worse for us il we have weaker f{K>maelu 
but I^onfess, for my part, that 1 should wi, 
with dismay upon a sirloin ot the gen^fuL 
Boast Beet of Old England. Le^ thap^ 
hundred ycai s ago, agriculture was no bew 
than jt had becn\m the days of Virgil^ ai|(^ 
although Solomon iiad Huown the dlfierciioe 
betpreen a stnllod ox and oxei) out the piM 
tures— keejiing the stalled fi)r his own tabl^^ 
—our forefathew, who ^yere no 
iVustejl entirely' for the of their 

to ^9 jsmttpy Pifeur fcwpt A, ypj 
and plough t}xeu, all triLe male kine bom wSi 
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-arTiile utill iu the tettdereet |MHod- 
Ve»f ilifaocy, into i)a(l veal, the cows celved aikd 
eupblied the dairy ; vrhe^ they hhd Wved 
tlioie purposes sufficiently, they becan]€ ih«t 
Boast Beef of Old England, whereat, who is 
thereXow among us who would not say, 0 1 
The cows that were not found to smt w^l for 
dairy purposes were fed upon the best pas- 
tures in their uoighbourhood, aiyl became the 
best beef that was supplied to the luxurious 
who dwelt in towns. 

But that is not the worst about Old 
IS&gland and its beef. As a natural coiise- 

S c of the provailiiig mode of pasture 
gy beef was only fit for killing when the 
pjnFtures had provided plenty of fresh food. 
The supply of beef was good from August to 
Noiremner ; by help of aft< r-graas and hay, 
cattle were kept in fair condition till tin*, cold 
weather set in ; then they were alanghtei*cd 
beffiire they fell into unprofitable h'anneas, 
pickled, dry-salted, and hung, to fiiinish beef 
for winter and the sjiring. At (Christmas, 
therefore, when we haVe it in iicrfectioii, beef 
with our forefathers was not more seasonable 
than oysters in May ; and, if tlu‘y would eat 
beef on Christmas Day, 1 hey Inul to choose 
between the lean, the pickled, and the dry. 

The Christmas show ot fat caille in Baker 
Street is the result of an entirely new order 
V of things. Tlie only fair way of regarding i 
beef is to consider it — as it is really — a manu- 
factured article. Wo have been develuiungl 
our resources and greatly increasing thej 
supply, while betteiiiig the qu.dity of beef, 
Cott<»n, and other urticles. And, as in other ’ 
man u fact are<l goods — so also in Inct — it is) 
TH'oduced in various forms, dillbiiiig in quality. 
&ef is only beef, as *ugar js sug<n ; you 
may have the raw or Ihe rolined, mid in each 
class there are \arieties. 

Stali-feeding began in England as a matter 
of necessity. At no vj ry remote time t here 
were not more })tfoi)le in England and AVales 
than could be lodged in London and its 
hubnibs, os they now exist. As mouths 
multiplied, grazing luncl became scarce ; and, 
although farmera commonly considered stall- 
feeding to bo one of the thMiaaiid exigencies 
that would woik their ruin, they wore forced 
into it by necessity. Thus they were driven 
to ri'sults that caused only the ruin ot those 
prazicia who shut their eyes to change, and 
thought tt<» got a living as their fathers did 
befia (‘ them. Many of these saw their whole 
sub )♦ 4iico waste, while they were spending 
' ' “ * liat was 


tlie 


jcaj)iud and Htbour on an occupation tlu 
^ foue. Ijaiid that sent to market i 
eoursc oF a yem*, thirty years ago, some 
tWSnty bi'ast^, eaeh weiglmig under seventy 
Si&nl*, and sixty or seventy shbep, may now 
bs found fattening for the market a yearly 
supply of two hundred and fifty beasts, eaoli 
avel^agiDg the wciglit of a hundred stone, and 
a still gmter number of fat sheep. That is 
the sort of progress indi<'ated by the Christmas 
Oattle Show; la that ridiculous/' 


How, lot mm go iiOw tho Cisitibi ^ 

meditate among the he6nre0 
myself meditating also amoog ihe 
by the bulk of the greht bmof .the gentb^ 
men ynong wh<^m t have my way, it 

is obvious that much beef has been entotlibed 
within them. 1 have buried a good deal 
self under my waistcoat. To the ox we are all 
s^ulchrcB, but we have no sepulchral look* 
We atteiui a meeting of the friends of bee^ 
to take into consideration the provision re-* 
quisite for Christmas. The occasion is a 
(uieerful one, and we are not afraid to loOk 
our oxen in the face. Why should We ? They 
are not less indebted for good cheer to us, 
than wc for a like help to them. 

Let me relieve the mind of any one who 
thinks that if he were an ox he would not 
like to bo made into beef. If he were an ox 
learned in the annals of his world, he would 
like it ; he would accept the lai‘mci‘’a care as 
a great source of comfort to him, and would 
be proud of that love of beef which brings 
civilised man into subjection to the bovine 
race. We l(»il for them, we think for them, 
we build them bouses and select for them 
the choicest food ; we cause them to increase 
and multiply, fteiid upon and preserve their 
young ; maintain a multitude of animals in 
full (‘iijoyment of the biute pleasures belong- 
ing <"0 their days of youth and strength ; abo- 
lish from among them Mckiiess and the fiains 
of age. Vor one animal that lives to waste 
away painfully after a life of vicissitude, we 
say ill, it, by our aid, there shall be ten enjoying 
youth, ami ignorant ot want : all that wo ask 
in return for tmr care is that each bf the ten 
shall Ins comfortable life, by dying before 
aches and pains can come, and Viefore sick- 
ness touches liim. For ten years of animal 
bfe 111 one creature, who must during those 
years sufler much, we put thii’ty or forty 
years of life among ten animals who enjoy 
mucli, w.'uit nothing, and have the brains of 
clever mtn^.jient in their service. There ai*© 
cruelties connected with the driving and the 
murkt'ting of oxen, and some other details, 
which are wanton ami unnecessary ; against 
which right-thinkmg men have to exclaim 
loudly They are accidents, however, not 
c&sential or fit portions of a system that iii its 
own integrity is, like all natural systemic 
wholly iuultless. If we neither ate beef nor 
drank milk wo should have little I'oom for 
oxen in this country : all the herds that have 
grazed upon our pastures — oxen *and cows 
tbat have ri^posed so tranquilly and looked 
so much at home upon our fiehls— all those 
creatures, and the whole sum of happiness 
tliey have enjoyed, would never have been 
called into e\istcnce. Compare the ox and 
fox cuniuiunity. Truly it is a good thing for 
the cattle that man was create with a ta$i^ 
for milk and beef. Nothing can be sUalldw^cr 
than the api)eal made to hun^ity by Vege- 
tarians. It IS a fine thing for the ox that 
man is glaa to eat him. 


t I ' M ii r ^'iIK" 
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^ Baker Street^ Itoudon. Tk«re 
>a gdod jqiKiy^there to bo onooantered* 
a sort of gauntlet' to t>e r^ be- 
doable rows of l^vdn^ Hereforcfa) and 
• ebortrboms ; but they had no reason to be 
V^oiis, and they were not. There were 
of 'Devons — ^fieautiful animals— all alike 
colour, and of 'one colour throughout 
■*‘-*^^wny all over ; of l^erefords also all 
, alike, but not of one colour throughout, 
Ml having tawny bodies and white faces; 
of fat shdrt-horns, ready to mount any 
oedour, , showing little uniformity iu that 
respect ; ami finally of the Scotch mountain 
•cattle, . each of the one dark colour proper 
to his clan ; these last all full of uiiimation, 
apirit and intelligence, carrying their flesh 
i&e chiefs, as they are, the aristocracy of 
beef. There were a few long-horns at the 
•end of a file, and some Welsh ; but the 
classes before named constitute by far* the 
most important of the many kinds of manu- 
factured beef. 

TJie main division of our domestic cattle is 
into the pure races of the cross bree<ls. Cattle 
of a pure race rnaintfun for ceiil;urios the same 
general form and colour, and they are gene- 
rally of one uuiform hue. In Catfraria tliey 
are all black. The ancient British wild 
cattle were of a dingy white, with tawny 
cars ; aud some of their x’ace still may be 
seen iu parks at Chillinghain, Lyme and else- 
where, Cattle of the Ukraine brce<l liave 
tawny bodies, wliite faces, and uj)ward Iforns. 
They are of the same pure race that wc call 
at home the Herofords. Tlni bull that bore 
Buropa over sea from Crete, as tlescribed by 
Bion, was a Hereford bull. It is our way to 
ascribe to Hereford a race as old as literature, 
whose white faces iiud tawny botlies were as 
w'ell known to ancient Greeks ai\jl Homans 
4s they are to us. TJie cattle counted by us 
aa belonging to an (»ld Devoim’uri'. family, 
and called the Devons — tawny all over, aud 
^Omewliat more beautiful as Lo form than 
the Herefords — constitute another pure race. 
These two races are to be respected greatly 
by all lovers of good beef. They are not the 
most profitable dairy catthi ; but they yield 
ft high class beef. They yielded, it must be 
confessed, much of the Boast Beef of Old 
England ; but they were iu those days less 
tenderly bred, and they were, as before saitl, 
chiefly the old cows that sustained theuatioii. 
How, by care aud cultivation they have been 
d^oloped into beef worth singing over. There 
is ft deep cut of lean meat well covered with 
Bkt over their whole top and sides, and they 
yield famous steaks, for whenever they fail of 
symmetry the ftiUing off is in the fore quar- 
not where the choicest, of their meat is 
Cattle of this kind should be bred 
with ft view to the beef market, and 
, will ^mmftnd a good price always in towns 
where men abide ' who have becofl^e sensible i 


better. . ■ ';m. /v,. ^ , 

TlyA e ts yet ft beet Wf, which 
only w some, of ns to each 
west-end but<dierB to cuetemexift 
ftflbrd to pay a penny or twop^oe 
more than their ueighboura. This 
yielded by the Scots cattle, Higblftad«ieM^; 
Galloways, dashing set of oxen, Qllartfte¥^ 
wild, that are brought down to 
bought for stall-feeding, aud after undergoinif^. 
in Norfolk a few months of creature comfort, 
come to Smithfield with the best beef ia t4iMft 
world upon their l)oncs. • , i ■ 

For ti great poportion of the good 
beef that we shall eat this Christman^ 
are under obligation to a new breed cidlod 
the improved short-horns. This has ^en 
called into existence by tlic dexterous combi- 
nation of different nices into a cross, that 
should unite in itself the leojcfitig aualiUes ojf 
each. The breed of improved snoi't-horua 
doe.s not quite do that, and it is liable, like al^ 
cross breeds, to degenerate in course of time, 
if groat care be not taken. Of these auimafoi 
the young arc also liable to more mishaps 
belong to the calves of a pure breed ; tney 
differ aJso very mucli from one another in 
a}>pear,'^nce, having various, |fed often parti- 
coloured skins. They prove, nowovor, a stock 
of great vjduo to the country. They give us 
admirable milch cows, aud supply much of 
the milk ibat is consumed among us ; they ate 
also more ready to grow fat than any other 
kind of cattle. They have slack loins, and 
are defective where their meat ought to be 
best; but, for a given outlay in food and 
time, they yield more beef than animals of 
any one of the established races. They are 
the chief contributors to Christmas cheer, 
III manufacturing districts — particularly at 
Birmingham — there is a large class of wprking 
people, with good a.pi>etites^ wdio are morq 
conccnied lo get plenty of good bSef, than- to 
be nice .about the comparative delicacy of 
beef flavours. These consumers eat the \veU- 
couditioued cows that have done duty in the 
dairy districts. Short-horned oxen, bred for 
market, meet the wants of customers whose 
palates are more curious. Irish .and foreign 
cattle help to fill up any delioicncv; for 
though the maiuifacturo of beef in ihU 
country has kept pace, to a rolnarkablft 
degree, with the increasing demau^ for <llo- 
ners, yet the dem.and is<stiil greater thou tko 
home^upply. So far then, it is made evident 
that tliere are sundry kinds and qualities of 
lieef, and that each producer, if he be wiseT 
will mauufiicture only that kind of meat iu 
which it is mos^ probable tliat he can esta- 
blish a succesistul 'trade. It is with fartners 
as with the butchers : which they shall sell 
de}]^uds u})Ou the kind of cusloiu they 
ex]>ect. , 

Over eat;h beast in the Christmas Cattle^ 
Show there are inscribed the articles qit"! 
wliich it hai^beeu fed. 1 shall not enter hjm 


upox^ oO-eake, Imsoedi 

.^S|%urzej, swcdee^ paranips,^ carrate, eab- 
iSP, barley, malt, grains, p^meiA, fsdne, 
^SSppefd straw, and other dainties, ^rom 
wTiion each feeder selects a &ed combinaiion 
6 f two,V«hrcej or four, as the best means of 
developing his cattle speedily and well. The 
object of the feeder is quite simple ; to pro- 
duce the healthiest, heaviest, apd beat con- 
ditioned animal in the cheapest way, and in 
the i^ortcst time. If one mrmer can fatten 
a beast in five rears, at sixpence a day, and 
hk neighbour by spending a shilling a day 
Can bring 'him to tbe same point of ex- 
omqpe m two years, it is cheaper, of Oourse, 
tho shilling than the sixjience. There 
iif added, for that reason, to the list of articles 
of food ^ven to it, as written over each ox in 
the Show, a statement of the time that ^:is 
been spent on its production. 1 \) tliese consi- 
derations of food /ind time must be added, of 
dourse, a consideration not only of the size 
imd weight, but of the texture and cjuality of 
the animal itself. His fat must not be oily, 
ahd his lean must not be coarbe of grain. 
Ibci^ is a short-horned ox here a foot and a 
half taller than any of his neighbour-^, but his 
rearing has been costly, spread over five or 
six years instea^of two or three ; and he is 
nn animal with coarse flesh after all. Big as 
he is, the judges pass him over with con- 

study of all these things is promoted 
locally by the Ohristmas Cattle Show. Baker 
Btroet o])eiis to all farmers a yearly practical 
display of th^ results obtained by all the 
sysicms that are tried among them, llie 
mMit method is thus gradually i cached, Wc 
have already learnt greatly to improve the 
chara^er of cattle, and to multii)Iy their 
number. VTe have discovered, also, how to 
put good beef upon ox bones in about half 
the time that wtw spent thirty years ago on 
that important but^uess. 

We now, therefore, get better beef and 
younger, an<l more of it. Tlie i)racticc of 
stall-feeding has, in another way, increased 
the food-producing power of the land. The 
increase of the number of beasts fattened by , 
an aero, now that we use green food in aid of 
grass, so considerable, that wc iiiaj' regard it 
as equivalent to the additioii of a lew counties 
to the Englibh soil. But it is most to our 
jiresent purpose to reflect how, as before said, 
the new system lias iirverted tlie old order of 
thiiigM, and liavin^ made liung beef a legend, 
lays tlie prim^t joints upon our dishes j’ust 
men we are jn'eixired most heartily to 
welcome tliem — oi:i||Christmas Day. It is 
good for us, ox beeb^ 

, *^To lupct tlice, hkp a pTeasont thought, 

twii such urc wanted.’* •* 


at Ids dixrflV wlio' can 

hat <up but 

coffeO'^m, . i” ‘‘ ‘ 

Near ihs graeb ' r 

I And wearilyfac }dngth shoutid iar# ; m 
I He needs but look about, Ai:^d 
I Thou art 1— a friend at band, to 

1 His inclatiohol} !•• 



To thelappy thou increasest joy^ and even 
Hke sad ana lowly diner, who shiiU have 
Ordered but ^ j^ristmus steak of the waiter 


MY FEBNCH MASTER. • ' 

IN TWO CnAPTEKS. CHAFTan TUX SXCipNp, 

Mt father insisted upon driving M. de 
labre in his gig to the nearest town thrott^ 
which the London mail passed ; and, during 
the short time that ehii^seil before my ikthetf 
was ready, he told us something more about 
Clialabre. He had never spoken of hia aui>^ 
cestral home to any of us before : we knew 
little of his station iu his own country*. 
GcueiMl Ashburton had met with him iu 
Paris in a set where a man was judged of by 
his wit, and talent fur society, and general briL 
banco of character, rather than by his wealth 
and hereditary position. Now we learned for 
thefij st time that he was heir to considerable 
estates in Nornij^iiuly ; to an old ChdteauOha* 
hibre ; all of which he had forfeited by his 
emigration, it was true, but that wjia under 
anot|ier r 6 gime. 

“ Ah 1 it* my dear fiiend — ^your poor mo* 
the/ — ^weic alive now, 1 could send her 
such slips of rare and spleiidid roses from 
Chalabre. Often when I did see her nursing 
up some jioor little specimen, 1 longed in 
secret for iny rose garden at (Chalabre. And 
the oraugerie ] Ah I JMiss Fanny, the bride 
must come to ClKtlabro who wishes for a 
beautiful wxeaih.’* This was an allusion to 
my sihtcr’rt engagement — fret well known, 
to him, as the faithful family friend. 

My father came ‘back iu high* spirits ; and 
began to plan that very evening how to 
arrange hg* props for the ensuing year so as 
best to spare time for a visit to diUteau 
Chalabre ; and, as for us, 1 think wc believed 
that there was no need to delay our fVencli 
journey bi‘youd the autumn ot the present 
year. 

M. dc Chalabre came back iu a couple of 
days ; a little damped, we girls fancied, tnough 
we hardly liked to speak about it to my father. 
However, M. dc Chalabi'e explained it to ua 
by saying, that he had found London more 
crowded and busy than lie had expected; 
that itvras smoky and dismal after leaving 
the country, where the trees were already 
coming into leaf ; and, when we pressed him 
a little more respecting the reception at 
Grillon's, he laughed at himself for having 
forgotten the tendency of the Count de Pro- 
vence in fonuer days to become stout, imd 
80 being dismayed at the moss af corpulegoca 
which Louis the Eighteenth preseuted, as he 
toiled up the long ifrawing-room of 
hotel. ' ' 


^1* ^ T/v 


^ .Alt 


he ea-y *o Pwany 

^gskedl* ^ Hew did he receive yoi| whei^ you 

irare imiented V* 

A iamb of pain passed over his fhce, but it 
'vna ifone d&Setly. t • 

Oh ! his majesty did not recojpfiise my 
Insane. It was hardly to be expected he would ; 
though it is a name of note in Normandy ; 
mid I have— well*! that is worth nothing. 
Ihe Due 4e Duras reminded him of a circum* 
atanee or two, which I h^d almost hoped his 
majesly would not have forgotten ; but I 
W^lf forgot the pressure of long years of 
; it was no wonder he did not remember 
me. He said be hoped to see me at the 
Tuileries. His hopes are nly laws. I go to 
prepare for my departure. If his majesty 
dm not need my swoi*d, T turn it into a 

f oufflishare at Chalabrc. Ah ! my friend, 
will not forget theio all the agiiculturul 
tsoienoe T have leameil from you ! ” 

A gift of a hundred pounds would not* have 
l^eaa^ my father so much as this last speech. 
He began forth witli to inquire about the na- 
ture of the soil, &C.J in a way which made 
OUT poor M. de Chalabre shrug his bhouldeia 
in despairing j^norance. 

“ iSever minil ’ ’* said riy father. “ Home 
was not built in a day. It was a long time] 
before I leaiut all that I know iiojr. I 
was afraid 1 could not leave home thiS| 
autumn, but I peiceive you’ll need some one 
to advise you about lading out the giouud for I 
next year’s crops.” | 

So M. do (’halubre left our neighboiuhood, 1 
with the full understanding that we were to 
pay him a visit iu his Norman cluiloau in the 
toUowiiig September ; nor waa he content 
until he had persuaded every one who hail 
shown him hiiidnebs to ]>romisc liim a vi^it at 
some appointed tune. As for his old land- 
lord at the larni, the comely dame, and buxom 
Susan— they, wo louiid, were to*be franked 
l^ere and back, under who pret^n^e that the 
Prench dairymaids had no notion of clcanli- 
Xkess, any more than that tlie Frtiich farming 
men were judges of slock ; .so it was a>? 
solutely necessary to bring over some one 
from England to put the alf ill’s of the Cha- 
teau Chalabro in order ; and >’armer Hobson 
and his wife considered the favour quite re- 
simcal. 

Tor some time we did not hear from our 
frisndi The war had made the post be- 
tween Erance and England very uncertain ; 
so we were obliged to wait, and we 
tried to be patient ; but, somehow, our 
siSLtumn visit to Fiance was silently given 
Up ; and my father gave us long expositions 
‘ot the disordered state of affiiirs in a Country 
which had suflereil so much as France, and 
tectured us severely on the folly of having 
pxptoted to hear so soon. We knew, all the 
that the expositloit was repeated to 
flSothe his own impatienoe, and that the ad- 
monition to patience was what •he felt that 
tie himself was needing. 


1 At last the ? 

bravu attempt at ebeermln^ ih ^ w%b 
neariy made me cry, more ililiA 
plaints would have done^ ^ 
had hoped to retain his compi , i||j| 
Sous-Lieutenant iu the Qorde du 
commission signed by Louis the ^Sxteeiph 
himself, in seventeen hundred and iuiSSf 
one« But tile regiment was to be rempdeBsA 
or reformed, I forget which ; and H, dip 
Chalabre assured ua tliat his was not 
the only case where applicants had 
refused. He had then tried for acomiulsi^a 
in the> Ceut Suisses, the Gardes du 
the Mousquetaircs, but were full. ^ 
it not a glorious thing for Franco to have 40 
many brave sons readv to fight ou the side of 
honour and loyalty r* To which question 
FaAny rejilied, “ that it was a shame ; ” and 
my father, after a grunt or two, comfortc^ 
himself by saying, “ that *M. de Chalabre 
would have the more time to attend to his 
neglected estate.” • • 

That winter was full of incidents in our 
home. ^8 it often happens when a family 
has seemed stationary, and secure Yrom 
change for ycass, and then at last one impois 
taut event happens, another is sure to follow; 
Fanny’s lover retni ned, and they were marri^dj 
and left us alone — niy father and X. Her 
husband’s ship was stationed in the Medit4> 
raiieau, and she was to go and live at 
V ith some of his relations there. I know not 
if it was the agitation of parting with her, 
but my father was stricken down from health 
into confirmed invalidism, by a paralytic 
stroke, soon after her departure; and 
iniciests were conliued to the fluctuating 
lepoits of a sick-room. 1 did not care for 
the foreign intelligence which was shaking 
Kurope with an universal tremor. Mv Lopes, 
my liars were centred intone frair human 
btidy — my deaily belove^, my most loving 
lather. 1 kept a letter in my pocket for days 
from !^L de Chalabre, unable to find the time 
to decipher his French hieroglyphics ; at lai^ 

1 read it aloud to my poor father, rather ak 
a test of his po^er ot enduring interest, tUau 
because I was impatient to know what it 
contained. The iiew’s in it was depressing 
enough, as everyjthiiig else seemed to bo that 
gloomy winter. A rich manufacturer of 
Itoueii had bought the Chfitcau Chalabro ; 
forfeited to the nation hy its foriAer posses** 
sorV emigration. ITis son, M. du Fay, was 
welCaflected tow’ards Louis the Eighteenth— 
at least as long as his government was secuiW) 
and promised to be stable, so as not to affect * 
the ifyeing and selling of Turkey-red wools ; 
and so the •naCival legal consequence was. 
that M. du Fay, Fils, was not to be disturbecl 
iuihis pui chased and paid-for nrepAfty. My 
father cared to hear of this disappointment 
to our poor friend*<-oared just fdr one day, 
and forgot all about it the next. Tlinp 
the return fropi Elba— the hurrying even^ 
of tliat spAng— th^ battle of Waterloo ; a&4 







:Tt 




Vmot father, m hia «eGcmd (xhildiiood, syote vAe 

«l)oico of a daily puddiiig vas lkr«aore aaid thk in^Hh a )nroiid!b«fiaijl% 
lltti^orraiit tljaaall. .t vented atiy reply. I oofttld^^sM^ vihtl^ 

One Sunday, iu that August of eighteen ffubjeet, and urge hixu to oMi»«ai4«0e 43^'^, 
hujidre^and nfteou, 1 went to diurch. It was poor sitk father. 0 He replied ; . * '>/'i . 

msLBy weeks since 1 had been able to leave **To visit the sick, that is mf dm^ Iss welh ; 
my fathei* for so long a time before. Since 1 as my pleasure. For tbe mere aoole:^--^ 
had been last there to worslup, it seemed as * renounce all that. Tliat is now beyond my 
if my youth hud passed away ; /one without i position, to which I accommodate myedif ami 
a warning ; leaving no trace behind. After all my strength.” 

service, 1 went through the long gmss to the Accordingly, wh^a he catne to speiid ma 
utfifrequented part of the chuichyard wlieie hour with luy father, he brought a StttaU) 
ray dear mother lay buried. A gailand of < bundle of printed papers, announeing ihsK 
hdlliaut yellow immortelles lay ou her grave ; terms on which M. Chalabre (the de ” wiMKi 
and the unwonted offering took me by bur- 1 dropiied now and for evermore) was desirous 

r ise. I knew of the foreign custom, alihongh ' of teaching French, and a little paragraph iih 
had never seen the kind of wreath bcfoie. the bottom of the page solicited the patrouaga* 

1 timk it up, and read one word in the black of schools. Now this was a great ooming«< 
dloral letters; it was simply “Adicu.”^ I down. In former days, non-teaching ftt^ 
knew, from tlu^ first momiMit 1 saw it, that schools had >>eeii the line wliich marked that 
1£ de Chalabio iinist liave returned to Kng- M de CMialabre had taken uj) teaching rather 
land. Such a token of regard was like him, aij amateur profession, than with any 
' aiid coul<l spiing fiom, no one else. But I intention of devoting his life to it. He res- 
wondeted a IrtUc that wo had never heard or ])ectfully asked me to distribute these papers i 
«ecn anvtliing of hmi ; nothing, in fact, since wliere I thought fit. 1 say “resjiecLfally” ad- 1 
Lady Ashburton had told me that lier bus- vised ly ; there was none of tlio old defei-ontial 
band had met with him ill Ik lgiiim,hiurymg gallantry, as offeicd by a gentleman to a ^ 
to offer liimself as a volimtetT to one of the lady, his equal i'u birth and loitune — ^instcati, 
<daven generals a]>pointtd by the ]>uc de there was lire matte r-ol tact aequest and ^ 
l^eltre to receive such njiplications General stateinent wliich a w-oikmaii olfors to liut 
AhkbuHon himsclt had biiice this dif*d at employer. Only in iny fathci’s loom, he wua 
Brussels, in con&oquejioc of wounds received thet former JM. do C'lialabie; he bcoinod to 1 
at Waterloo. As the recollection of all these undcistand how vaiu would be all attempts to | 
cireumstauces gathered in my muid, Hound recount or e\pl.un tiu* circumsUnces wdiich 
L was drawing near the field-path which led bad Itai him bo decidedly to take a low<*r 
UUt of the diiect road home, to lurmer DoIh h vfl lu society. To my father, to the day of 
UoU'U; and thither L suddenly detcniuned to his dent ii,M do (bakibre mamtained the old 
00, and hear jf they had Jiarnt .ain thing easy footing; assumed a gaiety which he 
respecting their foriiur Jodgei. As 1 weii<' never even ju’etendi d to feci anywhere el'io ; 
up the garden walk leading to the house, I listenctl torn} fathei’s childish interests with 
CHUgUi Sf. de (Jhahdirc’b <*ye ; he was gazing a line and kindly sympathy for which I evei‘ 
abstracfeiiiy out of ilie window of what used 1» It grateful, altiiough lie purposely put a 
to be his siHing ropui In an lusliint he had deter ential ieseiwe between him .and me, as a 
joined me in the garden If my youth liad bairier to an^ e\prcs&ion of such feeling on 
flown, hia youth and middle age as well had my )>art. ^ 

vauished altogether. Ue looked idder by at llis former lessons liad been licld in such 
least tw'enty ytaia than when he h.ad left us high esteem by those who were piivilegeil to 
twelve mouths ago. How much of tins was leciive them, that he was boon sought alter 
owing to the cluuige in th<' aiinngement of * ou all suies. The schools of the two principal , 

his dress, 1 caiiuot tell Jlc hml ioiiuerly I county' towns put forward their claims, aud 
be^u remarkably dainty iu all thcbe things ; considered it a f.ivour to receive his iustruc- j 

now ho was oai'olcss, even to the vcigc of tious. Morning, noon, and night be wa* j 

slovenliness. He asked JiiU*i my sister, after engaged ; even if ho had not proudly with- ; 

iny fatheif^ in a manner which evinecd the drawn himself from all merely society eu- i 

deepest, most respectful, intiTest ; but, bome- gagements, he would have had uo leisure for 
how, it apppiuvd to me as if he hurried them. JJia only visits were jiaiu to my 
cpestion after J^ostiou rather to stop any father, wlm looked for them with a kind of 
whidi 1, in my turn, might wish childish longing. One day, to my siMriso, 
ih^'Siaakc. he asked to bo allowed to speak io mo mr an 

^L^vetum here to my dirties,' to my only instant jiloue. He htood bileut for a moment. 
The good God has not seen me fit to turning his hat in his band. 
mA!dey*fiahli#.n> higher. Henceforth 1 am the ** You have a right to know-^you, my ftrat 
IsiilKml SVeuch it acher ; the diligent, punc- pupil ; next Tuesday 1 many myself to MvMf 
tttfd FroAh teacher, nothing more. But 1 Susan Dobsoux^good, resi^ecLable wouiai;L,to 
A&h&pa to teach the Freueli language as whose happiness I mean to devqto my life^ or 
hsffibos a and a Gluistian ; to. do as much of fit as is not occupied wjtb.tW 

mYnbeel. Henosfoarth the graiuniKir and the duties of instruction ” He looked up at 


Busan vlko, 

|M^ me illlii«bed» blasbad tUe iiolpur of boetr 
l^t ; who did not know a firord of JE^ench ; 
WhK^ mgardwl the ngtion {alwa^ra 6s:cepting 
gentleman before me) as freg-eating 
Moanfleers* the national enemies of England ! 
leifterwards thought, that perhaps this very 
ignoiance constituted one of her oharzus. No 
word, nor allasi/On, nor ex^iresaLve silence, nor 
nimpretful sympathetic sighs, could remind 
de Ohalabre of the bitter past, which he 
was evidently stiivlng to forget. And, moat 
assuredly, never man had a more devoted 
and admirmg wile than pooi Susan made 
H»de Clialabxe She waa a little awed }»y 
him, to be suie ; uevei quite at her case 
before him ; but I imagine husbands do not 
dmL^ such a tribute to then Jupitei-sliip 
ilhaUbie leceived my call, aftoi 
then i^Mriage, with a dogieo ol aubei, i^istir, 
happy dignity, which 1 could not ha\c fiuc- 
seeii ill Susan Dobson They liad takin a 
small cottage on the boideis ol tin forist , it 
had a gaiden round it, and the cow, pigs, jui I 
poultiy, which wcit to bf hei ch«ai ge, louud 
then keep in the ioitst She had a lough 
Owintiy servant to assHt her lu lookiu^ after 
them; and m whit sraiity Icisuio he had, 
hei husband atUiirUd to tlu gaidin aiifl the 
bees. MadaitH. C'lnilabie took me o\(i ^'hc 
neatly furmshtd cottage with evident ju ule 
“Mousbirc,” ns she called him,liad done this ; 
JMoussiixi had iitteil U]) that Moussii^e was 
evidently a man of lesouice In a little 
clonet of a dicssuig-ioom belonging to 
Moiissiie, theie hung a diaiiving;, 

elaboiatel^ fiuishcel to the condition of a bad 
pocktl book eugiaviug It caught my eye, 
and 1 lingered to look at it Jt ie]»ie&tnted 
a high nariow house of considciable size, 
with loui pcx)per-l)ox turrets at elch e*oinop, 
and a stiff avenue foimed the toregiound. 

“ C’h&tcau dial ibrc ^ ” said I, inquisitively. 

"I never asked,” my compimoii rojiUed 
^^Moussire does not always like to be asked 
quebtioiib. It lb the picture of some place he 
IS veiy fond of, for he won’t let mo dust it 
for fear 1 should smear it ” 

M. de Ohalabie’snianiage did not diminish 
tlie number of Ins vibits to my fathci. Until 
that beloved parent’s death, he was faithful 
in doing all he could to lighten the gloom e>f 
the sick ^oom. liut a chasm, which he had 
opened, separated .uiy piesent intercourse 
With him from the fiee uuxeserved fiiend- 
afop that had existed formerly. And yet for 
bis sako I used to go and see his wife. 1 
could not forget early days, nor the walks to 
the top of the clover field, nor the daily 
posies, Bor my mother’s dear regard for the 
emigrant gentleman ; nor a thousand little 
bmanesseB which he had shown to my absent 
luster imd myself. He ehd not forget either 
Sn the doBM and sealed chambers of his 
bsart* for his sake, X tried to become a 


finend to ihiuwife ; alsi jlook 

opon^e^as guoh. It wa^ ti^jr eXomOyhlfn^ isi 
the |ick chamber to make clowisit Jt9r tge 
little expected Chalabre baby ; Wik} 
ther would fom (as she told me) 
me to carxy the little infant to tbe 
that hci husband somewhat austerey^BB 
minded her tliat they ought to seek £ 
raim among those of their own 9t«ti<>U m 
society. But I legaideJ the pretty Jitflie 
Susan ab my god-ehild neveitueless {ju my 
hoait , and secietly xiletlged m}’Bolf always 
take an interest in lioi Not tyvo inogtl^ 
after yiy father’s death, a sibtcr was 
and the human heaxt ui M de Chalabre s^^ 
dued hiB x>nde , the child was to bciUr tlm 
pretty name ol his French mother, althou^' 
l^'Uice could find no xilace for him, and had 
caelum out. That youngest little giil was 
called Aim^e 

When my father died, Fanny and her hus« 
Imiid urged me to h.ive Biooklield, and come 
and live with them at Valctta. The estate 
wob left to vs , but on* eligible tenant offered 
himself ; and my health, which had sufleted 
maleiialf> d mug my long nuiaiug, did 
rcndei it desiiablc for me to seek some 
change to a waiiiiei climate, bo I wont 
abiottd, ostciiHibly loi a } car’s lesulencc only ; 
but, some liow, that 3111 has giown into able* 
time IMalta and (Ic uoa Ji ivo been my dwsh' 
ling xdaces cmi smu. Occasionally, it fo 
true, 1 have paid vi'^d*' to BngUiid, but I 
Lave nc\(i loi^ul uxion it as my homo smpe 
I left it thht) 3 eaiR ago Duiiiig these 
visits 1 ha\e seen the CliaUbich. He liad 
become nioie absoibed m his occupation than 
cvei , had published a ricnch giimmai on 
some new piinciplc, of vvlinh he x>rtseuted 
im witli a cox >3 Uikiiig some jiaius to eii plain 
how it was to be used. Madame looked 
X)]umx> and pTOBX^eroiis ; the faim wLcch wsjs 
uudci hci man igcmc lit Juid* till i^cii , <uid as 
for the two dauglitcis, behind then Fiiglisli 
shyness, Ihty luid a good deal ol Fiench 
piquancy ami c^jn if I induced them to take 
some walks with im , with a view of asking 
them some qm siioiis which should make our 
fiicndbhip an mWividu il lealit^. not nieicly an 
hcreditar 3 feeling, but the little nionkeyji 
put me thiough iny catechism, and asked nio 
iniiumci ible (iii5fc>tions ,ihout i’lonce, wliioh 
they evidently legaidc d as their countzy. 

“ How do 30U know all ibout French habits 
and customs I ’* a->kcd 1 Docs Monsu^ur 
de— ^ioes your fathei talk to you much about 
iWucc ? ” ^ 

“Sometimes, wlun we are alone with him « 
— ncvci when aii 3 one is by,” answered BuSiUii. 
the cldei, a giavc, noble-lookuxg of 

twenty 01 thciealiouts. “ I think he does not 
sp^ok about France before my j^thei, for 
feai of hurting her.” 

“ And 1 think,” said little Aim 64 * that he 
does not speak at all, when he con help it ; jib 
IS only when Ixb heart gets too fall noth 
recoUeciioAs^ that he is obliged to ta)k 



many of the thoughts could noli ]be 

Spin Erigliah.’* i • 

**Then I suppose you are two Amous 
)^nch scholars. 

** Oh yes I Papa always speaks to us in 
Prencff ; it is our own laugua^.'* 

But with all their devotion to their father 
and to his country, they were mo«it aifection- 
Site dutiful daughters to their nA)ihei. They 
Urcre her compaiuens, her comioits in the| 
plessaut housenold labours ; most nracticai, ' 
wful young women. But in a pnvacy not 
#ie less srered, because it wa«i understood, 
rather than nresciibed, they kept call the 
snthufiiaam, all the romance of their nature 
for their father. TJiey were the confidantes 
sf that poor exile's yearnings for France ; the 
eager listeners for what he fliose to tell them 
, of .his early days. His woids wi ought up 
Susan to make the resolutiou that, if ever she 
^It herself free** from home duties and re- 
jroonsibilities, she would become a Sister of 
f^harity, like Anne-Mcigueiitc de Ohalnbio, 
her father's gu at-aunt, and model of woman’s 
Sanctity. As tor Aim6e, come what might, 
she never would leave licr iather ;* .and that 
was all she was clear about m pictuiing Lei 
lutuie. 

Three years ago I was in Paris. An Eng- 
lish friend of mine who lives there — Koglish 
by biitli, but ininied to a Gerni.an pio- 
j^or, and very French in ui,iniKrs and wiijs 
^asked me to come to lui house one eveu- 
ing I was tar from w ell, and di‘>indined to 
»»tir out. 

“ Ob, but come ! ” said bhe “ I have a good 
reason; really a tempting leason. IVihnps 
fhis very evening a piece of (>oeticiI justice 
' will be done in my salon, A In ing lomance < 
Kow, can you i esist f ” 

" What IS it f ** said E , ft r she was inthei 
in the*habit ot ^exaggciating tiiflcs into lo- 
mances. * 

“A young lady is coming ; not in the first 
youth, but btill }ouiig, V4i> pietty , daughter 
of a Fieuch smiqre, whom my hubh.vnd knew 
in Bdgium, and who has livtd lu England 
ever since,” 

“I beg your pnidon, but what is her 
name \ ” interiupted f, loubcd to iiiti ust. 

" De Ohalabre. Do you know htr ^ ” 

‘^Yes; I am much mtciested in her. I 
w lU gladly come to meet her. ITow long has 
she been ‘in Paris t Is it Suam oi A iinCe ' * 

“Now I am not to be baulked of the ])lca- 
«uro of tellingL >ou my romance ; my hbped- 
#6r^ bit of ^tuid justice. You must bo 
patient, and you will have answers to all 
your questions.” 

1 dUik back in iny easy ch^r.. Some of my 
ilkdsodi are lathtr loiig-wiiideii, and it is as 
well ^ bg»8etlled in a comfortable i>osilifon 
before they begin to talk. 

“I toMFjreii a mmuto ago, that niy husband 
bed behome tacquamted with M. de Oha- 
labre in m eighteen bundled and 

fifUtCQ* They have kept up a correspondence 


ever since f n6t 

fer M. de COk&iabi^ lioitMm 

Eqgland, and teqr m 

Paris $ but still they maediiigiA 16 t bttdi 
other«know hoi/ they Weife gotng* on, tuifd 
what they were doing, once, if ndt twiee we|fr 
year. For myself, I never saw Ijff, 4 e ChU'- 
labre.” j 

“ I know him well,” sCld I. ^ I hava knajm 
him all my life.” 

“A year ago hte wife died (she whs an 
Englishwoman) ; she had had a long akiol 
sutFering illness ; and his eldest daughter hdl| 
devoted herself to her with the patient sweet^ 
ness of an angel, as he told us, and 1 can weltt 
believe. But after her mothei’s death, tha 
world, it seems, became distasteful to ner : 
she hid been inuied to the half-lights, the 
hushed voices, the constaul thought mr others 
required in a sick room, and the noise snd 
rough bustle ol healthy people jarred upon 
her I So she pleaded with her father to allow 
hei to b( come a Sister of Charity. She told 
him that he would have given a w^’clcome to 
.any suitor who came to offer to marry her, 
and bear her away from her home, and her 
father .and sister; .and now, when she was 
called by Beligion, would he grudge to part 
with her? He gave his consent, if not hta^ 
lull apjirobation ; and he wrote to my hus- 
bauA to beg me to loceive ber here, while we 
surght out a convent into which she could be 
I icceived. She has been with me two months, 

I and endear id herself to me unspe.\kably ; she 
j goes home ne\t wiek, unless 
[ “ But, I bog yoni p irdon ; did ) on not say 

she wished to become a Sister of Chai ity ?” 

“Jt IS trin‘ ; but she was too old to bo 
a<*mitted into their order. She is oight- 
md twenty. It has been a giievous disap^ 
point meiit to her ; she has borne it very 
jiatuntly .and niickly, but I enu sec how 
deeply sh^ has felt it And now for my 
loiiiance. ^ ^fy husband liad a pupil some 
ten ye.ars ago, M dii Fay, a clever, scientific 
aouiig man, one of the tiist me i chants of 
ftoiien. JIis grandfather puicli.vsed M. de 
Chalabio’s ancestial estate. Tlie present 
M du Fay came on business to Pans tw’o or 
three daj'S ago, and invited iny husb<and to a 
little diiiuei ; and somehow this story of 
Suzetto Chalabie c.ame out, in consequence 
of inqumes my husband was making for an 
escort to take her to England. M. du Fay 
seemed interested with the story ; a,nd askea 
my liusb ind if he iiiiglit pay his respects to 
me, some evening when Suzette should be in, 
— and so IS coming to-night, he, and a friend 
of his, who was at the dinner paity the othei^ 
day ; will 3 on come 1 ” 

I went, more in the hope of seeing Sasan 
Ohalabre, and bearing some news about my 
eaily home, than with any expectation of 
“ poetical justice.” And in that 1 was ri^t ; 
and yet I was wrong. Susan Ohalabre was a 
grave, gentle wom.ui, of an enthusiastic and 
devoted appearance, not unlike that portrait 







rfW# iffrasU ewj eye ia 

g i^ J^itfi^‘*e^8ecred ^etui^. SUe wm 
I Bad/ het Qheriehed plan of life waa 
. Spe talked to me a little in a soft 
dly manner, anewering any qnesUons 
bot| as for the gentlemen, her indif- 
nd reserve made it imposeible for 
cater into any conversation ivith 
and the meeting was indisputably 

^*‘OU ! my romance ! my poetical jiislice ! 
j^fore the evening was h.'ilf over, I would 
^)^ave given up all my castles in the air for 
pne we|l*sustaiued conversation of ten mi- 
nutes long. Now don’t laugh at me, for I 
can’t bear it to-night.” Such was my fi iend’s 
parting speech. 1 did not see her again for 
two days. The third she came in glowing 
,wilh excitement. 

“ You may congratulate mo after all ; if it 
was not poetical justice, it is prosaic justice ; 
and. except for the em])ty romance, that^ is a 
better thing ! ” 

‘•What do you moan 1 ” said 1. “ Siuely M. 
du Fay has not proposed for Susan I ” 

‘*No! but tliat charming M. do Frez, hi 
friend, Inis ; that is to say, not proj)osed but 
spoUon ; no, not spohcii, but it seems he 
asked M. du Fay — whose coiilidant he was — 
If he was intending to proceed iii his idea ol 
marrying Suzotle ; and ou hearing that he 
was not, M. de Frez said that he should co^ie 
to us, aud ask us to jmt him in the way of 
prosecuting the aequaiiitauce, for that he 
had been charmed with her; looks, yoice, 
silence, ho admir(*s thoiu all ; and we have 
arraiigoil tliat he is to be the escoit toj 
England ; ho has business there, he says ; 
and as for Suzette, (^he knows nothing of all 
this, of course, for who dared tell her /) all 
her anxiety is to return liomc, and the first 
})erson travelling to England will satisfy her, 
if it iloes us. And, after all, M. dc*Frez lives 
within five leagues of the C/hritcau UhaJubre, 
so she can go and see the old place tvlienevcr 
she will.” 

When I went to bid Susan goodbj’c, she 
looked as iiiiconscious and dignified as ever. 
No idea of a lover had ever cr(»si,ed her 
mind. 8iie considered Iii. de Frez as a 
kind of necessary incumbrance for the jour- 
ney. I had not much hopes for him ; aud 
3’ot ho wjis an agreeable man enough, aud niy 
friends told me that his character stood firm 
apd high. 

In thr^e months, I was settled for the 
winter in Home. In four, I heard that the 
mei'rriage of Susan Chalabrc had taken place. 
What were tlio intormodiatt steps between 
th6 cold, civil indifference with which I had 
last seen her regarding her travelling com- 
panion, and the full love with which such a 
woman as Suzetto Chalabre must love a man 
before slie could call him liusband, I never 
, leamt, I wrote to my old French master to 
oo^fi^atu|at6 him, as I believed J honestly 
QU his daughter's marriage. It was 


|«oiiie months befot^ I 
It mei :-r * 'f ' 

" Vear fnend, dear old pupil, depr M 
the beloved dead, 1 am an ttf 

and I tremble towards the grave. 
write many words ; but my own haid 
I bid you come to the homo of Aim4e 
husband. They tell mo to ask yon to o6l!n»y 
and see the%old father's birthplace, udfiie he 
is yet alive, to show it to you. 1 have tho 
very apartment in OhUteau Chalabre tW 
was mine when I was a boy, and niy motheir 
came in to bless me every night. IBusan lives 
near u^. The good Cod bless my soiis-indaw, 
Bertrand de Frez and Alphonse dii Fay, ae 
He has blessed me all my life long. I think 
of your father and mother, my dear ; and you, 
must thiuk no harm when I tell you 1 have 
Ihadtinasses said for the rejiose of their souls* 
If 1 make a mistake, (xod will forgive.” 

My heai't could have interpreted this letter 
even without the pretty letter of Aim6o audi 
her husband which ^icoompanied it; and 
which told how, when M. du Fay came over 
to his friend's wedding, he had seen the 
younger 5ister, and in lier seen his fate. The 
soft, caressing, timid Aimee was more to *hirt 
lafttf than the grave and stately Susan. Yet 
little Aini6e managed to rule imjicrionsly at 
C'lu^teau ( ‘halabro ; or rather, her husband 
was delighted to indulge her every wish: 
while Susan, in her grand vrny, made rather 
a pomp of her conjugal obedience. But they 
were both gorid wives, good daughters. 

This last summer, you might have seen au 
old, old man, dressed in grey, with white fioworo 
in his button-hole (gathered by a grandchild 
as fair as they), leading an elderly lady about 
the grounds of Cbtlteau Chalabre, with totter- 
ing, unsteatly eagerness of gait. 

“Here'” said ho to me, “just here my 
mother bade mo adieu wlien first I whnt to- 
join my regimont. I was impatient to go ; I 
mounted — T rode to yonder great chestnut, 
and then, looking back, I saw my mother’a 
sorrowful couut»*uunce. 1 sprang off, threw 
the reins to the groom, and lan back for one 
more embrace. “ My bravo b()y ! ” she said 
“ my own ! Be ^faithful to God and your 
king I ” I never saw her more ; but T shall seo 
her soon ; and 1 think I may tell her 1 have 
been faithful both*to my (xod aud my king.” 

Before now, he has told Ins mother all. 


fuE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. ' 

A OJlKhK FEAST. 

I AM in M>lilciie; on storied ground, for 
Mytileiie is the .tnclent Lesbos, and on^ of 
the largest au(f most beautiful ialaudu of the 
..Eg^ Sea. It is situated on the^ coast of 
Asia, between Tenedos on the north, and ^ 
Chios ou the souUi. its first inlAbitanta 
were the Febiagii. It tlien became an Eollan « 
colony, and attained great prosperity, nuin-* 
beriug as many as nme oousiderable iow&Bk* 








7;|p‘|^'''^ti>>rtii,^ted by th]d 'A‘th«&bt>tf';^^^ 

'^jK^itecT during the Pelopoxmedati«t7ar/ii^d iQr^k Charck- so ' 

<T«ping the Sdcial war, SThfl' ai^Seijt isountiibs nr It Won8l''ft« , 

w*® celebrated for witiea ^ ' ailki conataeii/ in/ a 
'Lto inhabitaDtB were renowned for their thi« ftrrangemerit, and ’ ^ 

< Wuty and mnstcal taients ; but they were celebrated in moire 

7 very corrupt. Mytilene was the birth-place at a .iliBO., To be sure these feasbii ^t^a 
of Arion, Terpandor, ^ppho, Eriuue, Alccous, complete ‘stop to business ereiywheife^^dt 
Hti^s^ and the pUilosopher Theophrastus* with this question we hasre nothing tdodoi^ « 


J^ti^aous* and the philosopher Theophrastus* with this question we hasre nothing tdodq « 
witotu I cannot help considering as one of now. 

r ' most remarkable men of antiquity. Breakfast is ovei^ and while we are , 

Paul also “sailed thither from Assoa.” ing our cigars the girths are tighteulti^ 

I Among it»» more modern celebrities it nuin- the servants shouting below. It is imp0s8ill|s 
|. ^he famous brothers Barbarossa* who, to staH in the East without a large ailowatU||i^ 
,'j^gether with Horiji, shared the re])utation of shouting ; and the Greeks have ‘ 
j kf being the greatest navigators ot their age ; strongest lungs I ever heard exercised. Then 
>a^d who seized upon Algiers, and braved the there is one horse short* a dogged mule sUp* 

J ^power of tiie Einneror Charles tl:o Fifth for pies his place ; we eliall have a discussion oh 
long time with impunity. The youhger this subject whicli will last an hour. Ido 
tliem, sumomed Hariadim, finally ac- not love discussions. I will cut it short, and 
/ Itnowl edged the suzerainty of the sultan, take the dogged mule myself; perchkneq X 
; ’^jand added the rich possessions of Algiers, may* have learned from Doctor Keith, in my 
.^'^unis and Biseite tor the dominions of the youth, that there is a remedy for doggedness. 
^Poi'te. So, Abdallali, reach me a stout stimc. — and 

t , So much for the antecedents of Mytilene, away. 

' which 1 have given that the reader may have The road is narrow, and I give place to my 
some interest in it and contrast the past with companion.^ Be is a small, thin, angular 
' the present, as he will have an opportunity man, with un/iecided eyes and an anxious 
.of doing from the following sketch of the unpleasant smile always upon his face. He 
Peast of St. Demetrius. is stealthy and catlike in his movements. 

It is the seventh of November, the feast of He * seems to walk with muffled feet. In 
St. Demetrius. It is, therefore, with a feeling div^ss he is something like a farce idea of 
,pf very considerable satisfaction that 1 open an elderly Frenchman of the old school ; 
'imy eyes in the morning uj ton a cloudless sky except that he wears the fed cap, or fez, 
and a moift coquettish streak of sunshine just which is worn by all Turkish subjects as 
rising above the sea, which lies glittering so a mark of their nationality. He has a long 
beautifully beneath iny open windows. I straight fr»)ck coat of an undecided colour, 
propose to pass an idle day, and the weather Irowsers, and delicate grey jean boots with 
IB of consequence to me. I am going for a varnished tifis. He has also a superfluity 
ramble, and I do not like wet boots, or wind, of watch chain. Upon the whole he is a vety 
or clouds, or anything but sunshine. I love frequent specimen of the modern Greek. He 
to seethe shadqws lie still upon the valleys ; is not of the race of Polyclironopolos, who 
and the fops of, the hills stand out clear scudded bi^tbre us on his wiry horse, over the 
against the sky of blue and gold to wliich 1 jihuus of Cpi'inth. He is not the Greek of 
‘ am growing accustomed. the loud voice aud ready hand ; of the brave 

The diflference between a fine day and a apparel and the twirled moustache. He is ua- 
dull, one is often that between light spirits liappily of another school far more common, 
and a heavy heart. If w^ are busily cm- He is of the race which assassinated Capo ' 
ployed we can overcome the inlluence of D’lstrins, and would have broken Byron’s 
the weather ; but when we are idle we heai*t if he had lived. Who have no sympa- 
feel it. , thy with the learning and honesty of Wyse, 

Tliere is a breakfast of new bread, and of or gi-atitude for the services of the brave and 
goat’s luilk, of fragrant honey from Mount gentle Church. He is of the Greeks who alre 
Hymettus, and 'of kid cliops, fresli mullet, so proud of tlio ancient glories of the land 
and anchovies, awaiting me in the iiextj’oom. they arc bringing daily aud hourly to shame. 

•V 1 hear the cl^iorful clatter of the plates as 1 He is of that plausible aud cleve/race who , 
shaving, and the stealthy step of the have by turns won every statesman in Europe 
.Greek — who is to be my companion — as lie to what is called the Greek cause, oqly that ^ , 
opnies creeping up the stairs. 1 hear, too, the liemiglit add another to those who have abmi- 
10ttdiA<^ighing of our lu^rfies.as they come doued it with deep disgust. Of the. race who 
our mysterious street, with ite lattices would rather live despised on a pittance o)^. ' 
olosedpand burred b 3 ^alon 8 trellis iwork. tained by intrigue and roguery, thaa m^e 
{[ye.ij^inutes I Hhall be doing my duly as oue single etfbrt for honourable ludependeiida* 
a treiii<^nuau ; ami then up and away for They are the sons of men who oppfemd 
the pretty village of Moria, wliicli lies yon- for many generations, of Turkish Hayahk, ^ 
der on the bij^iw of the hill. In that village— slaves. W/iat need is there to say mpand <»;, 
and there onljMIs the festival St. Deme- wonder why they are so fallen? ; ; 




00 ^ through slia^y lane^ where to the moutlis from ’which they 5|a4 ’ i 
t&ft wild flowers duster, ai><r where the hvw 1 withdrawn ; a chiJiouque waa^ 
ti^^and tlie olive grow entwined together In | of us, ami the musicians a^ln 
.dark, luxuriance ; un, through whole foi'esta j airs which om’conui)g had lllternlpted^Tt^ipJ;* 
: olive trees, som^in all the vigour of their ! iustrainenf^ were a lute of very 

/Ibiiage, others withered to dry stumps b}' tJicIshape, a fioale jniil a flageolet. Byei'jy 
;J^i0imf>le winter of eighteqri hundred and fifty, • and then the pUiyei*s stoj>ped to sing a jW.f 
yyh icb destroyed hah’ the wealtli of tb-o island. I bars of an air ; and then went on with 
?lVie pass nieiTy parties qf pleasure-hunters, I playing. Sometimes they pl«ye^ and 
,,^ound to the same place ns ourselves. The together. * 

, Iwasantry are dressed in their own national I afn bound, liowever, to acknowled!^ 
Ooatuinc, and sing gaily on the way ; but tliat the musii; was very bad. There tro 
those who aspire to a higher rank of course nothing even interesting or original iu it'fo 
Reform themselves witli Smyrna coats which a musical siudrnl. The best of tltc atrs 
^0 not fit them ; and all who are under the wej-e filched £i*om second-rate Italian openifiii 
protection of any foreign consulate assert and spoilt by the most abominable variations, 
their superiority to the law by a Europenn. Tn one, 1 plainly detected tiie l^ast Rose of 
hat, and mal^e themselves ridiculous ac- Summer,** faded and gone indeed. Even the 
qordingly. ^ words of the songs — which 1 took great pains 


At leiigth a sound of fiddling comes bria.kly to catch accur.'itely—fwere worth nothing as 
through the pleasant noonday air ; and the poetry or traits of manners. They ntiki 
frequent appearance of little white lionsea tf)»s nothing national about them. The groan of 
us we are near the village. After scrambling the patriot, and the sigh of the lover, weire 
up one ravine ami down another and crossing alike but an' echo. The songs were very bad 
a dangerous gutter, which bad once been translations. In fnot, modern Greeks are all' 
part of an ancient theatre, we find oui*- mere imitators ; and, as far as I kn(»w, they 
selves among a grou]) «)f men scaled on tlie. have not original talent of any kind. They are 
ground and smoking nargUlys. We are at alike in all tilings, and in all mere plagiarists 
Moria. - and pretenders. 

Leaving our horses to t-lie care of our It is duo to the company assembled at 

f ui.dca, who speedily left them to their own, mine hoiSt’s, to say that ilioy seemed to have 
put myself iintler the protection of my a poor o})inion of the musical part of the 
acquaintance and begin to [lartake of the entertainment themselves ; and on a loud 
pleasures of the <iay. clock in tlie next room striking twelve, the 

Now a Greek feast is a feast indeed. It is whole circle gravely marched off to dinner,- 
the only fe.stival I know of which is really without a word ; leaving their musicians in 
worthy of the name, A Yorksh ire Christmas the midst of as unmusical a yowl, as ever 
. or New Year in Norway is nolliing to it. A w^as called by courtesy a song.- • 

Greek feast is one continual round of e;i.ting We were going to follow, whgn we were 
and drinking delicacies, from the beginning slofipetl by the hostess bearing in the glyco^ 
to the end of it. From eight <.’cl%ck in the or prcscrveil fruit jelly and water, Which it 
n^oniing, when the holiday makers arc icady is customary always to present to guests in 
dressed for business, till twelve o’clock at a Greek house. Wo knew it would be con- 
night, when their palates niu.st bo fairly sidered discourteous to refuse it and so' 
wearied out, they never rust for five minutes, stayed. After *11113, came sugar plums : — 
They go from house to house, from cafe to cafe, delicate sweetmeat, in the confection of which 
and strut and swagger and talk — (heaven and isinglass must play a notable part, a saucer 
‘carth, how they do talk !) — and eataiidtirink, full of the smalt white fruit of the brepd 
^ and sing and dance together, till human tree, and some ornamental glasses of a very 
nature can bold out no longer. As the night strong, pure spirit, celled rakee. • Having 
deepens, many an old score is paid off with disposed of this second course also, it was 
the ready kiilfis wliich the rcvellex’s carry in followed by a third of coffee, made very 
,,their girdles. strong and unstrained. We Were then «ul- 

, 's The first house we entered was that cf fered to depart for this once. And so we , 
mine host of the solitary locanda at My tiJene. went visiting, according to the custom of the' 

■ He and his family, comprising a good stout country, from to house, feasting at 

serviceable sot of children, were passing a each. The •Greeks are very hospftabl^ 
.few d^s at Moria during the gathering of though they do not ask you to dinner; iind 
Lives on their estate, and they received I found on my return home, by ^n achii^, - 
v^y kindly. We found a lai*ge party of head, that I had partaken, during t^ie day, of 
- men seated in a c’lrcle round the room, and no less tlian twenty- one cups of coffee, the 
thned muaici^us very busy in one corner of same number of’ sinall glasses of riikee, witili 
ito All rose as we entered; for there is no sweetmeatF^and so on to match. Inde^t^ 


nt last fyrsw rather «. Jokd 5 for,’ 

house, they brought me in tm iimodnse 
lish pint potj iirtiating on my diinktoig 
: iiieysaid, oiler the &sliioii of my 

^^eompatmts* 1 could mily esoi^e it by a 
compliment to tlieir natioom manners ; which 
need not say — I paid very readily. 
People even stopped us in the street to insist 
on our drinking with them. 0 

Lei lue smile over my indigestion as 1 will, 
however, I confess that there was soiuething 
positively enohanling iu being seated on the 
Bi^tless fiokis of those summery houses, 
with their open windows, through which 
might be seen the cloudless sky and the 
'distant olive woods ; while the west wind 
came in laden with freshness and the happy 
hum of the holiday-makers below. It 
was poetical and touching loo, to sec t^c 
beautiful Lesbian women with their l.argc 
.down-cast eyes au*d faultless features ; briug- 
ing in their trays of sweetmeats and olTering 
tire wine ; and when they put down the 
V .glasses, they alwa3'^s saui, “Your health, 
Lord,” («h vyiay ffdn) in voices 'which were 
music indeed. 

The Greek is naturally clean iu liis dress, 
his person, and his house. AVe never went 
anywhere, but that it was plain goo<l healthy 
soap and water had preceded us. Tlie straw 
matting of the floors was quite dazzling from 
its cleanliness, and not a spot marred the 
snowy whiteness of the walls. Everywhere, 
too, we were received with the same graceful 
•and innate courtesy. Our pijies were lit by 
the master of the house iu the oriental 
rfashion, carrying flrst the amber mouth- 
piece to his own lips ; and were always 
replaced, before they were half-smoked, by 
fresh ones. Everywhere, the mistress of the 
house herself presented the glyco, and the 
pure bright water, wliich glittered like dis- 
solved diamonds. * \ never tasted water so 
sweet and delicious. 

The houses, in general, here and through- 
out the East, are small and conflued — mere 
little wooden boxes whitewashed *, but those 
we entered did not lack some rude attempt 
at internal oruaiiient. In most of them, 
there were poor, but gaudy prints on national 
subjects, and the ceilings were generally 
adorned with gaily painted flowers, la one 
house, I noticed a picture of Auastathius, 

, the hero df Thessaly, who was cooked over 
a slow fire by the Turks, during the Greek 
iWar of indepe|^euce. He was representeb as 
wiw'three gigantic Turks, and as 
marked the strained arnd glowing eyes 
wliich even children flxed upon this ])Ictiire, 
l;tli«0ilght how well calculated it^.wns to per- 
peiuote animosit} 4 |»ctween the two races. The 
tajbles^aud yrindow sills were usually 8trew(;d 
with'flragriuit herbs and sometimes a room 
looked UTO a fairy bower from the tasteful 
ftdomsnettt of the mirrors on the walls. 
f ;Oner t faitt g HSbrack me, especially, and that 
, WBlB, that nciiAw the women took any part 


ia.thc pieaaittrcs ial^ihaintefy.* 

the Jew, towhom L iiltett flmoy W bei^.'ii 

marked resemblance, 

womankind with jewellery, and ofleti sinka 

half hiso fortune j|ti this portable fbm. ’^Ut 

he adorns them for his own ej'-eg only, they 
stay in state at home. Thej^ are beautiful 
dolls, without mind, or heart, indeed,* but still 
beautiful as pictures are, or statues of stone. 
Greek women have nearly all the sf|me daiic, 
stag-like eyes and brilliant complemns, the 
same delicate hands and feet, and the luxu- 
riant raven hair. In figure, however, they 
are the same size all the way down, with no 
more symmetry than sacks of wheat. 

In staying at home, and showing them- 
selves rarely in ]>ublic, the modem Greek 
women appear to have imitated the mannera 
of the Turks ; and indeed, let them hate each 
other ever so cordially, a conquered people 
will always adopt something from the man- 
ners qf the conquerors, aiul women are all 
aristoerats, from the Archipelago to the Bay 
of Dublin. Another thing also struck me as 
remarkable ; namely, the total abstinence from 
any rough or manly sports. The men danced 
together the same Bacchanalian dances 'll' hicli 
their forefathers ‘footed three thousand yeai-ff 
ago, if there be truth in ancient urns and 
vases j but there >vas no thi’owing the quoit,, 
no wrestling, no foot race, and perhaps not 
half^-dozeii men ]>rcsent hud backed a horse 
three times in his life. 

As for the dances, I regret to be obliged ta 
assure .tlic antiquaries that they are very 
awkward, clumsy hops, when actually per- 
formed. Let him fancy half-a-dozen heavy 
louts, aged between twenty-five and lift^'- 
eiglit, hopping about and bumping against 
e;ich other with senseless gestures, while the 
last man endc'avours to win some bui'ly by- 
stander, aged forty-two, to make a goose of 
himself iu tile same way. I say, let him fancy 
this, and the ^burly bystander blushing and 
sniggering *like a schoolboy caught by his 
sister’s playfellows, and then judge for him- 
self. 

But the evening is drawing on ; already 
the sun sheds a mellower light over the sea. 
and woodland, and the distaiit horizon gi*ows 
golden. AVe have had enough of the feast. 
Our guide has disappeureil drunk, as all 
guides do when wanted ; but 1 liave tightened 
lily own girths, and bitted a ragged pony or- 
two before to-du}^ 1 can do so again, and 
then lighting our cigars, we go go^ippin^ 
homewards. 

I do not know whether such little sketdheg 
of far away life and manners as I paint 
so poorly may please you ; but at any rate 
they are fresh from nature, and . I hope 
no word ever creeps into them to make any 
man the worse. If, therefore, in passing^ 
an idle half hour with the Boving 
man, you should now and then acquk^ 
better knowledge of other nations than yto 
had before^ it will not be lime misspent ; 



^ b^eve that laoat of: tho %ar8 «tid 

betwaen nations^ arise ' firom not 
oacb; other better. . ^ 

Vth - “'I • 

HOLTDAYS. 

[] . , Thet come to us but ouce in life, 

Tlie liolidiiys of Yule ; 

: ^ ' When, uild nf captives from the cage, 

* “ We bounded home from school. 

'^ftshscklcd by tlie dreary task — 

All lessors put away ; 

The world a bright revolving mask 
, Oi poutouiiiue and play. 

What welcome shall we ever have 
Till ibis long journey ends, 

Like that wliicli marked thr merry time ^ 
From sisters and Irom friends ? 

Wlien presents given anii received, 

Brought heart to heart in view, 

AiJil every day was goldendeaved, 

With wonders rich and new 1 • 

Tlie Christmas sights, llie Ciiristmas lights, 
The Christmas nights, how grand 
To us who walked the glittoing lanes 
Of boyhood’s fairyland ! 

Jtemoto among its spanglbd bowers 
Old inemoiies parade, 

And watch the gorgeous bubbling hottrs 
All rise, and burst, and fade. • 

We will not sigh to see thorn pass — • 

To know ihem was enough; 

Nny, Father, let us joy that we 
Were made of sterner stufl’. • 

Who then enjoyed the Yule Log’s blaze 
In retrospect enjoys : 

So, welcome to your holidays, 

My merry girls and boys ! | 

Be blissful in the time of bliss, 

Unloosed fruiii toil and sclionl : 

They come to you but once in Jife, 

Tliese holidays of Yule. 

' ‘‘ For us, among the world’s ds'^rk^wa} s. 

Our eyes are on one star, 

Beyond which shine our holidays. 

Though dim, and distant fur. 


GHOSTLY PANTOMIMES. 

Wk take it for gnintod that every reader 
of Household Words has a due respect lor 
Pantouiizues. Whether Pautomime be of 
Greek or Italhin origin ; whether it be a raerd 
exubenhace of animal spirits, or whether it 
possess a' psychological meaning beneath its 
grotesque exterior ; are questions iuto which 
■we ehall not enter. We do not (like Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath) ** speak of many hundred years 
agO)** but only of one hundred ; simply pro- 
posing to show, tlie sort of Christmas enter- 
t'alnxnent wlilch beguiled the holidays of our 
great g):audmothers and gi*eat grandfathers, 
in.^e reign of George the Second. We will 
enter* in the spirit, a theatre vf those days, 
see as Hr. Johnson and Hogarth 


might hat^ seen it. oil- 

lampe„ and the caudles that ; 

the b^ux with tliehr periwigs ‘aM awwaa^ 
and the belles with their hoops and powder. 
We will hear the la^hter oflipiyiw'lM^ 
become mere earth in unnurobkid 
and the ■whispering of silks ; we will 
fluttering of the fans, like butterflies in- > 
mer air. sAnd we will see the aotoxw ^saliif ; 
tlie scenery which cur foi’efethers and 
mothers saw, and appland or hiss, IM < 
pleases us, the ^*new Pantomime ” ■whiidi ijl ' 
now a century old. « . 

"Wie propose to effect this necromancy by . 
means of a magazine of the day. Thei»> is 
something, we tliink, strangely interesting^ hi 
those old records which bring us into dose and 
vital connexion with our predecessors in their . 
^ily life. To be informed of the great evei^ 
of any era, however distant, seems to be a 
matter of course: but to* be able to rescue 
the ti'ivialities of an hour from utter ex- 
tinction ; to live wi^i our ancestors whomVe 
never knew, and to see them, not on the 
public stage of history, but in their private 
and huuiliur ways ; to be able to fix and 
perpeiiuiio wliat might have seemed as 
evanescent as a breath, as quickly-fading an* 
the liucs of sunset ; — this is the true asso- 
ciation of our own humanities with those of 
perished generations. W o see the sparkle of 
eyes, and hear the sound of voices, tbat had 
faded into the great Etemity ‘beifore our- 
selves were born. Surely these things have 
their interoKt, They are the electric tele- 
graphs of Time, which link the living and 
the dead in a common brotherhood. 

Before we start for tlie theatre, a few ob- 
servations on the general character of panto- 
mimic entcrtfiiumeuts a century ago, may not 
be amiss. At that period— if contemporary 
accounts may be trusted— as great A prepon- 
derance of spectacle over^the moi% intellectual 
I features of the drama existed, as that with 
which the ]>resent age has been charged. Pan- 
tomimes, accordingly', were highly po^ho!)^ 
and in number uino of The World, beating ^ 
date March first, seventeen hundred and fifty- 
three, we find a suggestion which might do ad- . 
mirably for reproduction by any di’amatic critic 
of our own day, |xasperat(jd at the withdraiivfd 
of the double orders, and finding his stodk of 
original irony approaching nearly to a C^e. 

It were to be wished,” says this writer, “ that. " 
the managers would have done entirely > both 
wifA tragedy and comedy, and resolve at once 
to entertain the town only with Pantomime ; 
people of taste and fashion having already* 
given suflicieut proof that th^ think it the 
highest entertainment the stage is capable of 
affording.” And in number forty-three of 
tl|p same publication, it iaremarke^l that when 
certain reforms shall have been introduced 
into this species of drama, Everybody most 
allow that a Pantomime will be a most 
tional and instniotive. entertainment ; and 
to he hoped that none butp]incipal|K^lmim 


If'iitHIIW’' ti> 'hW a fin 
4 wilJilio towii be thk'^iiater VT**^! 
of tJie ai’ticles of news in tbo Fiimlb 
•. j^vai’fciHer^ ^We hear that at each df the 
%h«itro8 royal there is an entire new Panto* 

^ niime now'in rehearsal^ a»d that the prin- 
cifMil parte are to be perfonlied by Mr. Gairick, 
Mr. Woodward, Mr. Mossop^ Mrs. Cibber,' 
and Mw. Pritchard, at Drury Laiyi ; and at 
CovOot Garden by Mr* Quin, Mr. Lun, Mr 
I , Barry, Mws NosMter,^&c. It ia not to be 
! donl^d that a Pantomime so acted would run 
I through a whole season to the politest as well 
aa most crowded audiences.” Inis is fbll<^wed | 
1>y a little bantering about tlie decay of wits j 
be^g compensated by the excellence of the 
I ^ge carpenters ; so that if tlie degeneracy 
i tiie drsrna be a fact, the said degeneracy, 
^ready outlived many generatiowij, 
must in itself (like many other degeneracies) 

' ' 'possess a most amfizing stamina. 

, chief character in F.anloniinies a cen- 

tal ago, was the Harlo^nin who made love 
to, and danced with, the Columbine in 
much the same fashion which he now 
. employs. The Clown— the principal man 
now-a-daya, owing, probably, to the achieve- 
ments of the renowned Grimaldi — had no 
existence in the Pantomimes of George the 
3«coiid"8 reign ; at any rate, no nominal exiat- 
I etice : but the Pantaloon was attended by a 
servant, who may be looked upon as the 
germ from Vhlch lias issued the matchless 
ro{^e of modern times — the veritable ])ro- 
genitor of that embodiment of London impu- 
dence, knavery, and slang, whom it delighteth 
US to patronise at Christmas, and whom we 
cannot help in some sort admiring for the 
geniality of his humour, and the southern 
exuberance of his spirits. Another distinc- 
tion between the Pantomimes of the past and 
of the present, consists in the fact that the 
farmer do not appear to have had any regular 
ii:^roductioii ” such as those wrtli which 
preface what we call the harlequinade. 
it|pimirtlieless, there was something of a story, 

. miich, instead of being kept apart, as now, 
mixed up with the rest of the perforra- 
stlpice. Tales from the Grefek mythology 
^ were the favourites ; but a writer in The 
Ooimoisscnr for December the iiinetoenth, 
seventeen hundred and fifty-Yoiir, derisively 
suggests the propriety of taking the sub- 
jects of Pantomimes from chiUlren’s fairy 
tales. This, it appears, had already been 
' ‘ done at one of the great theatres, where they 
> hnd im ed thilnselves of the story of Fortu- 
<^iiaiuB ami the Wonderful Wishing Cap. Tho 
obrrespondont of The Connoisseur suggests 
ffar-MlplUion the old legends of Patient 
Little Bed Pidiiig-hood, Puss in 
IMfd, aUd Jjjhe Children in the Wo^ ; in the 
JjH 03^ which he thinks it “ would be vast^ 
jK^tty taMe the pasteboard robin redbreasts 
Jfet down by wires upon the stage to cover tlie 
#piter iunooSilt bcd>es with paper leaves.” It 
^ that ill i^ose days, as in tl^ present. 


l^ley 

Into their->’eU'terfaftiii^ 
with reference' to 
earned ont in later timea ;< 
have no doubt beep the gainers ia >^egancjg J . 
grace, and fancy. In another respee^ ^alsia^ . 
these dramas have certainly improved wmi 
the period of which we are writiiigi At ^ 
time, the lax morals of thj^ reigU of Oliarlte ' 
the Second had not entirely deserted < tbe 
stage; and the periodical essayists had fm* 
qiieiit occasion to reprove the indecorums of , 
Harlequin. It was surely, however, goii^ a 
little too far, when a contemporary critic 
spoke of ” the absurdity and profanehess of 
such eniertaiumeuts.” 

Now enter with us into our aerial 
brougham, and let us glide away into 
the land of ghosts and shadows — ^into the 
spectral past. Tbe present age vanishes like 
mist ; and in an instant our magic chariot 
lands ys before the box entrance of the 
Theatre Itoyal, Covent Garden, as it appeared 
in tho middle of last centui’y. Here are 
plenty of other carriages — ghosts, every one 
of them ; and plenty of people in them — 
ghosts also : for we are now in tho region of 
departed things, and are going to see a Pan- 
tomime acted by dead men and women to a 
dead audience ! Hei*c are gentlemen in 
velvet ♦ and gold lace, and ladies in vast 
anip\itii(les of satin. Here ai’o mngnilicent 
footmen with their flambeaux ; here are the 
grenadiers with their peaked caps and 
gaiters j, and here, too, arc the genuine old 
Charleys — tho ‘^ancient and most quiet” 
Dogberries — with their quarter-staves and. 
inoffensive lanthorns. There will be a crowded 
house ; yet we shall find plenty of room in 
any case. All the ‘‘ quality ” — and many of 
tho no-quality — are here to see tho new 
PantoHiime of Harlequin Sorcerer ; '* for 
the scenery and contrivances are said to be 
inimitable, and the dresses are all new, and 
the music ^s almost entirely by Mr. Arne, 
wdio himself plays upon the harpsichord. 
The attraction is therefore great. 

Weil ! we have entered the theatre, and 
have got a front place ; and we have sat 
througli the first piece (to which no one has 
])aid any attention), and the overture to the 
Pantomime is being performed. At length, 
the cimtaiu rises, and “ the first scene pre- 
sents us,” to use the language of a chrouicler 
of the time,* “ with a group of witches, ex- 
ercising their orgies in a wilderness by moon- 
light. After a few songs, Harlequin crosses 
the stage, riding in the air between two 
witches upon a long pole, and jump> lo 
among them.” This is followed by a dance of 
witches, with which the scene concludes ; 
presenting us with a parallel' to the dark 
)>ieccs of incautjition with which pur modern 
Pantf>mimes commonly open, “ Next, yoa 
sec the bricklayers and their nmn going to. 

« Tha ** Lon^n MftgaisiM ” tat Fcbnuir, irdS. - 





tmr tima out 

morning. HmleqvUi then stands 
Mooro m baloony, serenading Oolunibine, who 
4 l{ip«aa« to him ; but, as lie is climbing up, be 
k surprised by Pantalo^ who cornea out, 
jbeuiug the door, and fiark>quin pops iu. 
Hence a warm pursuit ensues oi Ooiuiiibme 
and our hero by Pontaloou and his servant. 
The next scene is of a house half-built, 
with real scaffoldfing before it, and the wen 
atwox^ upon it. Colpmbine retires behind 
A pile of bricks ; our liero niounta ladder ; 
Pantaloon follows ; Harlequin descends, re- 
iijoves ladder, and presently down comes 
the scadblding with men and ail upon it. ! 
You next come to a garden-wall ; where 
}LH Columbine reiiics under it, Harlequin is 
turnt'd into an old woman, and llie bcene 
converted into a w.'dl with ballads and 
colouied wooden ])rints strung upon it, with 
n large wicker chair, iu vihich lliulcquiii 
beats himself, sup)K)sed to be selling them. 
M lie servant conies iu and buys a ballad ; and 
heie a slight satirical hint is levelled ..t the 
eong of ‘ 1 love Siu', and Sue loves me,’ 'iitro- 
iiuiod ill the rival * liarlequiti Jtanger * oT tlie 
olher house. We have now a most <k light ful 
))ei<pective of a larm-houHi*^ wlicuce jou may 
hear the coots in the water as at a distance 
Several rustics with their sweethearts come 
on ; and Mr. Lowe sin<>8 an I'xcolleiM/ song, 
to which all join in choius-- To celebiaU* 
Ji.trvi'st home.’ This scene removed, a con- 
rUable comes on, with the biicklayerb’ men, 
who have a warrant to lake up Hailequin. 
Then you have a distant view of a* bai ley- 
mow and bam ; several swains dancing 
before it, with Ilarleijniu and Columbine. 
The constable and lollowcrs oppoi timely 
coming in, Columbine is .sei;;('<], and carried 
home by Pantaloon.” (Here, by tin* wa>, we 
aio reminded of the policemen who come to 
apprelicnd the Clown in mwlein Panto- 
iniineb.) “When they are iu the house, the 
servant, after many dumb gesliircb, inlroduces 
a large ostiicli, which has a very good cflcct 
upon the audience, but perhaps would have 
a much greater, did one not discover by the 
extremities that it is Harlequin, who.se legs 
and thighs appear under the body. Colmii- 
bme by this means discovers him ; and, 
alter liaviug made the whole house ring 
with apjdause by pUviiig several, tricks 
(such as kissing ('olumbiue, biting the 
servant, and the like), they morrice off both 
togetlifr. 

“We are then carried to a back part of the 
farm-house, which turns into a bhed, where 
iu an inscant you liave the view of a copper 
with a fire buining under it. Harlequin 
changes himself into an old washer-woman, 
aud on striking a mound raised of fiinlB mixed 
with earth, it is immediately turned into a 
wahliing-tub and stand ; then, opeiiiiig a door, 
he ^kows us a horse with real linen upon it, 
which is drawn out into many folds to a con- 
siderable length upon the staje, PanUloon 


99d ssmot 

with the aid anyM^off; 

auppokd washer-woman with 1^ IjMjlfwdnf bolt 
ing water from the copper, to 
diversion of both gallerlea*’ |CAea 

have we seen similar pieces o# prmMtaU 
wit thus acknowledged in the upper 
gions !) “ But th^e constable at last eatoSik 
him; he ^tumbles down ’midst his 
and so slips away from them. We Umui ae# 
a fence of lioanls, ua before a building 
lently well painted), which in a luoman^ k 
converted iuto a gilt equestrian statue. Har* 
iequiii is discovered to bestride the horse by 
his Sneezing : Pautaloou’s servant goes to 
climb up by the head, which directly beuds 
its neck aud bites him ; he next tries to*get 
up by the hind leg. which in springing back 
^ves him a most terrible kick, and the poor 
dog is carried off with his lace all over blood, 
and be.aten to jiieccs. • 

“After this a scene drops, and gives us a 
pro4i>ect of ruinous, rugged clisSs, with Awo 
trees hanging ovef iheiu, beautifully exe- 
cuted.” ( riiis is the dark scene which inva- 
riably* precedes the conclusion, and wlierein 
we see Iliulequin with a temporary depriva- 
tion of his magical power.) “ The wlteheii 
como iu again, and, alter singing awhile, 
retire. Then llarlequiu appears disconso- 
Lite and prostrate upon a couch in an elegant 
apaitineuU Lightning flashes ; and four 
devils, in flame-coloured stockings, mount 
tbrougli trap-doors, surround him with their 
dcuble-tongiied iorks, and tlie whole stage, 
with the scenery and all U]>on it, rises up 
gradually, aud is earned all together iuto the 
air. 

“Here the Pantomime ends ; and the scru- 
pulous critic must not nicely inquire iuto the 
reasons wliy Harlequin is carried upvfards 
into the infernal legions ; as also why Pluto 
and his fair Proserpina dc^ccnc^ iu a magnifi- 
cent tlirone, aiterwauls* iuto a fine pavilion. 
After a soug or two, an imp brings Pfattp 
ivord that poor ilarly is trapjicd at last; bvt 
tlie black-bearded monarch says everything 
shall bo jolly. Then the stage is extended U> 
a prodigious depth, closing with a prospect qf 
fine gardens aud a teinplu.” ('riiis is what, in ^ 
our modern play-bill language, wo should caQ 
“The Gardciiif of Delight aud the Golden 
Tcm]>le of Felicity iu the ilealms of evei^* 
beaiuing Kadiance,” or sometlang*to the same 
effect.) “ We are entertained awhile with the 
ag«lity of Messrs. Cook, Grandcbanips, Miss 
Hilliainl, Moilcmoibelle Oamargo, and othem ; 
then with a giand chorus ; lastly with a lowt 
bow from the performers aud so down 
drops tlie curkiiii.” 

Our neci^iuiaftcy is over. We liavS seen a 
Fantomiiiic of our ancestors ; and our pre- 
^iliiig iiiiproasion is, that, with^a few difler- 
ences of detail, it is iu the main qpry like tha 
sjiiue desci iption of {lerforuianco m the pre- 
sent <itiy. Tliere is not quite so much up- 
roarious ^fuu ; aud we miss the spbftnn 


dflie iBUirieijuiii, we ©ote fewer j^ynfluuftio 

ieatflikuid iii«irk tlie absence of “ hite ” at tne aider awnue; lor xom m , 
passing follies of the day. Bat we have kava tbat iu the Ketlierlafiqbfr Hi 
ieanieil td^eutertain a higher appreciation of among tKe Greeks ^of Smyrna jana |n. 
the scenery ami mechanical effects of the places^ the Jew's harp is a valued ana 

stjige a liuodred yeai^ ago, than we should tiful musical instrument. The sprl^ of 

liituerto have owned. little piece of mechanism, then, vibmtes ta^ 

The ghostly actors have vanislied into and fro when touched with Ibhe fingevi ana iii^ 
night and silence ; the ideal theatre, with all so vibrating it emits a ^uusical sound, oohni^ ^ 
its visionary scenes, its imaginary lights and in pitch but very faint in intensity, But',, 
phantom audience, has passed away; and wo when the instrument is held before the 
are again iu*'our home among the living, mouth, and the lips and teeth are opened so 
Some of tliese days we too shall be gathl^ied as to allow the sound to enter the mouthy 
to the dead. Will any of our descenilaiitH iu then docs the sound increase in loudness, just ^ 
the 'year nineteen hundred and fift3''t}uve, as a drum emits a louder sound than a tam- 
make a Bpiritual journey backwards, to see bourine, although the parchment may he of 
any one of the Pantomimes of tliis prcson| etpial diameter ; and if the muscles of the 
year of grace? Let our Pantomime wiiteis. f.ice be so worked that the cavity of the 
and actors, our meckaiiists and scene-painters, mouth may be continually varying both in 
plume themselves with the thought of that form and size, then will the pitdi of the 
possibility. Such things may be. sound Ife alLeied — becoming mure grave as: 

1 — the cavit}'^ is enlarged, and more acute as it 

THE HAKMONIOUS BLACKSMITH, w ‘Imiiiished. This ih aiialog(^ to the fact 

« that a big dinm yields a low# note than a 

U^ndel’h Harmonious BlacLsmith may be little one, and a long nioutli-organ pipe lower 
supposed to have produced harmony through than a sliort one,) and so foi th. Our uu\ 
tlie medium of Ills blacksmithery ; the latter < hcrefore. contains tluee kernels: first, that 
being the object in view, and the fijnner the striking of the B[)riiig produces a faint 
an incidental and spontaneous accompani- sound ;t second, that the reverberation in the 
luent. But our haimoiiious blacksmith (or mouth converts this fiiint sound into an 
whitesmith, for we will not Lubibt upou^tbe audibTe niusic.il note; tliiid, that vaiiations. 
colour) proceeds in an inverse order ; 'lus ui the lorin and si/.e of the cavity of the 
bnuthery is only the meatib to an end, the end mouth, give all those \aiiatIou 8 of pitch 
being harmony, or melody, or music, or sweet which ai^e retpiisite to the production of a 
eoumls. Ho hanmiera, or btunips, or x'olls tune. 

small pieces of metal, until he brings thorn to If Tom could have hoard M. ICocli or M. 
a vibratory state, until, in fact, he lufuscs the Euleiislem play on tJic Jew’s harp, ho would 
soul of music into them. In this seiJM^ only have been inlinitely delighted. Koch w'as a 
is he a harmonious blacksmith , but what a jirivate soldier in the Piussiaii service under 
wide sphere of opeiation is his — from the Frederic the (Ireat. One evening the King 
huDibk Jew’s, harp to the imperial llarmo- was surjiiised, at hearing soft beautiful music 
nium, ilirough oil the intermediate stages immediately under Ids wiiulow ; and, on 
of Accordion and Conceitiiia! All musical looking out,fchc saw a beiitiiiel discoursing 
amateurs ought to be, but are not, fanilliur sweet sounds ; the instrument being a humble 
with this curious subject of vibrating springs. Jew’s liarp. The impatient monarch ordered 
Let us talk awhile thereon. the man to come up stairs and play to him ; 

A very pretty bit of musical *j>hilosophy is but Koch, a tiue boldicr, said that he must 
^involved iu the action of the Jew’s harp, not do so without his coloiier.s orders. “But 
^When Tom lays out the jiemiy wdiich his lamtheKiug!” said Fiedcrick. “I know 
aunt gave him, and purchase^? therewith a it, Sire ; but if I leave my jiost to-nigbt, I 
Jew^s bai'j) ; when he places the iubtiumeut shall certainly be punished to-morrow.” The 
to bis mouth, and makes all sorts of gri- King was angiy; but, liimself a soldier, lio 
uiaoes, and pui'sings, and ])outuigs, and knew how to i cspect the firmness and fidelity 
screwings with liis lips, he thinks that be of the sentim*!. On the following day, lie had 
breathes musics upon the spring — that the Koch to ])lay to him, gave him a liberal 
current of breath has chiefiy to do with gratuity, and then ])reseiitcd him with l|iB 
the matter.*^ But Tom is wrong: he ib merely discharge. Koch had been able to produce 
COU#rting his mouth into a «suuudmg-box some unusual musical effects by playing on 
or VMMkut cavity ; his mouth boars the same two Jew’s harps at once, the sountls of which 
reUUmX to the sju-ing of the Jew’s harp he could so modulate as to produce exquisite, 
as M body ‘of a guitar or a violin, or llij harmony. When Koch left the army, ha 
etvpchod p^bment of a banjo, does to the travelled through Germany, giving conoeria 
stongs— increases the body of sound. In as a player on the Jew’s tiavp ; he made fC 
afecinc^ however, it does something more moderate fortune by his exertions, and spent' * 
pah this ; for by varying the capacity of the the decline of Ihs days at Yieniia — every wi^y 


B AiBtil) mortt Mhteut playdr. 
ftoieo^]didhed nkupioiani and a^nt 
iQ studidiig the oapabilitiet ot the 
- He fotma thar high tones and 
loirlitiiieB ought not to be attempted on the 
n^aflie inatrament; and that to produce fine 
^UsicaletfectB^ two ^ more «hould be used, 
each ongllmlted to the production of a few 
notes. He visited the tprincipal European 
capitals, giving concerts at which he employed i 
iso less than sixteen Jew’s harps ; he played 
two at a time, changing them during the 
progress of a tune, and doing this so rapidly 
and efiectively as to make no break in the 
continuity of the music. He afterwards de- < 
vised a mode i)f pLiyiiig four at once, con- 
necting them by silken strings in such a way 
that he could clasp all four w ith the lips, and 
strike all the four springs at onco. The 
musical amateurs of tliose days were t]^rown 

S uite into extasics by this music ; some said 
le sounds were like those of the yEoiian 
harp^ some likened tliem to a musical siiutf- 
box, some to musical ghtsse*); while oth rs 
averred tliat the sounds weie like themselves 
and nothing else. No one tjver played the 
Jew’s harp so well before, and no one is 
likely ever to jday it so well again ; for, if' 
we mistake not, poor KulensU'in lost iteiu-ly' 
all his teeth, ooiisequent on the jiccqlur 
action to which they Jiad dm lug so many 
^eais been exposed. 

Our fiiend Thomas may have the siftisfac- 
tion of knowiu ^ that altliough oilier mubical 
instruments dependent on the vibiation of 
metallic springs may be more costly and pre- 
tentious than his jx nny Jew’s Jiarp, thoie is 
really none which more beautifully illustrates 
the principles wlitieoii musical sounds fire 
produced. 

yomethnig like thirty >eaib ^^.'o, a little 
instrument was biouglit into notoiiety under 
the name of the Mouth liarinomSa It was 
small ; but like nriny other small things, it 
had considerable power. It depeinicd for its 
sounds, like the Jew’s haip, on the vibration 
of metallic springs. Elat discs of metal 
were pleiced with oblong slits, which were 
partially closed by long slips of metal fixed at 
one end and free to vibrato at the other. Ao- 
eo^ing to the bize and shape of the slit, and the 
thickness of the spring, so did each perfoiation 
yield a particular note when breathed upon* 
by the mouth If there were oiil> one cavity 
and spring, only one sound would be heard, 
available as a pitcb-jiipe ; if two, they might 
yield two notes having the interval of a mu- 
sical fifth : if several, they miglit afford scope 
for the production of a tune. 

Hiis liumble affair, the Mouth Harmonica, 
was a boyish trifle, a mere toy ; but the same 
pruiclple produced the more efficient Eolina, 
a little instrument from which we have heard 
vmdtlioate and beautiful soui^. 
iSie Symphonion was a more accomplished 


ilevs^bV Mr. maKCatdBhv 
mvLck in a little spaee, hit _ 
predecessor* It waff| In fiioti a 
possessing increased poweni in vMP isi Its 
keys. It was constructed in maay4iiE9raib 
shapes ; but the gist of the InstrumSfit efles^^^ 
that a cuii'ent of air should bo blown In hf* ' 
the mouth;* that the fingers should tonw'^' 
small projecting pms ; chat these pms abemia 
raise valves which covered apeiturcB in a 
metal plate ; that the current should set in ^ 
vibration a set of tongues or metjallic springs 
adjusted to these apertures ; and^at musical 
sounds should thus be produced, depending 
in pitch on the length and thickness of the 
spiings. * 

The iiai'monious Macksmith, who makes any 
of • the above-named musically - vibrating 
springs — be they for Jew’s-harjis, or moiith- 
harmonicous,oreolina8, or sympnouions*— sup- 
poses the player to supply a blast of air by 
means of his mouth ^ and they thus form 
snug little group among themselves. But he ^ 
jdocb not leave mnsjeai persons without an 
I nlteruattve ; he provides small bellows with 
which the player can puff away by hand ; 
and thenco arise the very pretty group known 
by the very pi etty names of the accordion, 
the fiiitina, tlic concertina, &c. A vibrating | 
luolallic spring is stiU the soul of each in^ | 
struineiit, us a few familiar details will enable 
us readily to show. 

The accordion is, in bulk, nothing more 
I than a pair ot bellows, for ibo whole instru- 
ment pants to and fro while being pkyecl ; 

I but the interior mechanism of these bellows 
is veiy ingenious. There are finger-keys for 
the pla>er to press upon ; there are wire 
levels comiecLiiig these keys with a row of 
circular valves or stops ; there arc circular 
holes winch arc alternately covered suid un- 
covered by these valves ; there* are oblong 
apertures beneath the circular holes, and me- 
tallic toiigut s in these oblong apertures, imd 
an open cavity beneatli the metallic tongues. 
Theie are as many keys as there ai*e valves 
and circular holes ; but there are two spiings 
behind each hote, attuned differently— -gene- 
rally a whole tone between them. By open- 
ing the bellows air rushes in tlirough any * 
valve-hole whiclfhappens to have been opeuea 
by the pressure of the player’s finger on the 
conespoiiding key, and produces one note by 
the vibration of one spring ; but^ when the 
air fu&hes out again by the closing of the 
bellows, It is forced into a path contiguous fo 
tbe other s])ring, aud thus produces the other • 
lone. On the multitude of little matters 
essential to tile production of a go^ ao- ' 
cordion ; on* the key to act as a vent without { 
producing sound ; on the extra key to pro^ i 
duce a harmonised chord or base — we need 
not stop to dilate. Some varletieuare called 
fiulinos, or flutina-accordions, clulining to 
possess a peculiar qu.ality of tone. The wei^ 
made Fregch accordions mount up in prihn 


or ttvelre to two or iixvoe 
Tbey exteiid ^roiO otto lour 

, IH&d a hiilf octaves in oompaiA ^ « 

• ■ But there is a formidable rival to the ^aooor-^ 
dion, aJthoagh belonging to the same group 
in respett to its harmomons blaeksmithery. 
This is the eoncertina, a really beantiful in- 
vention by Professor Wheatstone. As now 
generally made in England thp concertina 
has two hexagonal ends, about six inches in 
diameter, and the bellows enable the instru- 
ment to stretch out to about a foot in length, 
l^ere are iv:)t keys like those of the accordion, 
but' little studs to be pressed in by the Ups 
of the hngars. With a single-action, there is 
ogle spring or tongue to each stud, yielding a 
Bouna omy when the bellows arc pressed 
inward ; but the double-sibtion has a provision 
of two springs for each note, wliereby ^:.he 
same sound may be produced whether the 
IseUowB be preyed inward or drawn out- 
ward. Since the expiration of the first i)atent. 
fbr concertinas, there, has been wonderful 
activity in devising new improvements in 
every part of the mechanism, both by English 
knd foreign makers ; and it is now certainly 
an instrument of very considerable i)ower ; 
for its facility of fingering atfords a scoi)e for 
rapid execution, while the power of sounding | 
three or four notes at a time is a source of 
very rich harmonious combination. Not only 
have the finer specimens all the trmes imd 
semitones for three or more octaves, but they 
have additional notes for produeijig more ]H'r- 
feot chords in various keys. There is another 
surprising variety in power, .also, arif-ing 
A’om the different register or general ]utoh of 
the instrument. Son<e arc treble concertinas, 
with about fifty keys or studs, and a scale of j 
more tlnm three octaves, the uppermost note 
being a C, with such a trooj) of Jeger-Jiiuvs as i 
to inditiate an ultra-altissinio acuteness sur- 
passing our liumble power to measure ; some 
are tenor or baritone concertinas, embraeiug 
about the same scale as the former, but! 
exactly an octave lower in pitch tliroughout, 
thereby yielding sounds which have tin; same 
ratio as those of a m.an’s tenor voice bear to 
those of a woman’s treble ; and Lastly there 
are bass concertinas, some of which liave 
actually a compass of four octaves, descending 
to a very very low C’ inciet*d ; the notes 
throughout being nn octave below those of 
the tenor^ and two octaves below those of the 
treble concertina. It is by these extensive 
‘powers that ^oncertina-players are euUbled 
-i-lo grapj>le with lady-like treble tunes, with 
;^’^uijes adapted to tenor or baritone inatru- 
''^illisents, with chauuts and psalm tunes written 
' ^irih&ior and baritone vdicySj ai^d with music 
for a bass voice, or a violoncello, or a 
bkiMlPdli wonders the Itegoiidis, and 

'Omnw, and the Blagroves, work with 
'these instiaunents, let the concei't- 

' PUT hciknDOnious blacksmith does not 
dismi&s us evSetk 3^et. He provides his delicate 


bresttbe upon . 
the JftwViiarp, 

symphonioft ; or tovwork.*heii|, 
bellows, as in Ahe aecordioo,. 
concertina. But he does 8Diaetilun||[ 
than this ; he ailbrds facilities 
wind by foot-bellows or pedals, saad for • 

tlie instrument by meavs of keys 
to those of a pianoforte. Oh, what^a ' 

is this! Seraphine,r Harmonium, J^lopb^ 
.^olodioon, JHolharmomea, Meiodhim,. 
lodion, j^olomusicou ; what liquid swsetneni 
of names ! It is like talking music to ru^ 
over such a list as this. We were about to . ■ 
designate these instruments as first cousins^ ' 
but they are even more nearly related : they 
are brotheis and sisters. ; 

The seraphine was one of the earliest of ’ 
the group. It is usually about as large as a 
small chiffouiere or pier-table ; and the 
principal portion of its interior cavity is 
occupied by a wind chest, governed by a foot 
pedal. Surmounting the wind chest is a 
metallic ]>late, 2 )errurated with about five 
otit;iv(is of oblong apertui’es, in each of which 
vibrates a metallic tongue. All these tongues • 

I are attuned to the proper series of tones and ' 
semitones. There are valves above the 
ajiertures, and finger keys governing the • 
valvdk. When the ])layer touches a key and 
lifte the corresponding valve, and at the 
same time works the bellows or pedal with 
liis fool, a current of air rushes through the ^ 
aperiqre, sets the tongue vibrating, and pro- 
duces the musical note. The same blast of 
air is avjiilable foj* .any of the notes, one or 
linaiiy; so that tlie jdayer can use as many 
lingers at once as the ])iaiiist or organist, 
ami produce analogous richuess in hanno* 
nics. 

The harmonium has more pretensions than . 
the seraphine, inasmuch as it introduces a 
greater number of ‘‘ stops.” A “stop,” in a 
church or|}an*, is a set of pii>es, all of wliiclx, 
however tliey may differ in pitch, have the 
same general character or quality of sound ; 
this qmdit}' may be analogous to that of the 
sound of the flute ; but there is also a qualify 
rcsoinbUng that of the hautboy, and one ‘ 
resembling that of the clarionet, and of the 
trumpet, and so on — .all depending on the .. 
nature .*iud arraugemeut of the vibrating 
substance. Some of the great organs have t. 
as many as sixty or eighty stops, or even 
more ; each stop consisting of many pi|fees, 
attuned so .as to yield all the tones aro semi- 
tones of several octaves. It is to these diffe- 
rences in the quality of the tones, that the 
surpassing grandeur,' and ricliness, and e?Cr 
pressiun of a fine org;ui are due. The 
harmonium imitates, in a humble way, ihis 
divemity of power. There are nameroiis 
stops or qualities of tone, in the best instru- 
nieiits. Jlil. D’Outrelepont, a maker at 
advertises fiuwa Bat of, them — 
eA*pr€$sion, faupre^ oDgfue, car j 





Wo9k miUkm4>A&»e, 

^feigiMf* ; ana MH. Detain, Alexandre, 
al^S 'omr maken^ adopt analogous meokim 
W throwing great diversity into the tones 
J^iTOduoed. It surpasseth all our ingenuity to 
exactly and minutely the precise 
4i^t^nces between the hamiouiuni, the 
1khek>dium, the seolsphon, the fieolodium, the 
etolhamioiiiea, the leoloinusicon, ainl the 
other membeis of this gentle tyatemiiy ; but 
we need not trouble ourselves thereat ; for 
it eonoenis us at present only to know that 
their souinls are all, or mainly due to tht» 
vibration ot metallic spring in carefully cut 
apertures. Jt is just possible that, in one or 
two of the number, tiie bellows may Ive 
blown by the turiiiug of a handle — thus aflord- 
ingn fourth mode of trenlly a])|)ealiiig to the 
vibratory tendency ot I he 8])nugs : indeed, 
We believe, such is the case. 

Thus does it appear, then, that oiin Har- 
monious lUack smith is i rally a clever fellow, 
^'o small ])ortioii of the music that delights us, 
is due to the dexteious cunning with winch 
he lasluons the dainty little tongues of iiu u*l. 

OUR WINK AIKRC'UANT. 

(lOT u|) in green and gold, labelled with 
the lineal Arms, and those of tlio (^ty of 
London, wit li Dten tt hion droit as theu^iperi 
motto, and J)otni7ic dimje iKrt tor the lower 
one, a paniphh I lies hcfoie us, addressed by 
Our Wiiio Aid chant to the inhabitautsi of the 
diKtnct in wlin li we reside. That district, 
famihaily kiiovMi to the }>nhlic as Saint 
Joseph’s Wood — though scaiccly atieeiemains 
to tell ol ill toiiinr sylvan gloiits, and even 
the shrubs \^hicli oieilumg the ])avemeiit (ire 
now ruLhltsih lojijieil liy llie paush authori- 
ties — tliiit dihtiK t, we say, has long been well 
eapjihed with the grcfiter paiLVif the good 
things winch aic gcncially considered as 
^aeiitial to the enjoyment ol this*world, and 
to jiropai'iition for tlu‘ next. Our inundaue 
togetliev with our spnitual wants have, Jur 
the most i>ai I, been cnrefull} looked after : 
wo have oui bulchei^ and our bakers, our 
greengrocers and fishinougers, our dispensing 
ohemists and our members ot the Ko>al Col- 
lege of Hill goons — ^tlio liu>t-nauied m great 
abundance ; w e havi‘ our newsvendors, poul- 
tei*eis, stationers, auctioneers, and uuder- 
takeis ; schools flourish ; so do private liinatii* 
estsblishmeDts. We have uiimei*ous churches 
aud multitudinous clerical oiiiciatora ; we 
liftve also a strong })olice fbice and a statiou- 
huuso of our own, so that if we, or the cal>- 
meu who have uioie than one stand— Ksliauce 
to go wi'ong, we can bo set right again iu the 
shortest possible space of time. But with all 
these advantages, and with the KisiugSuns and 
Jolly Soldiers — the signs of Uiem no less than 
'the things themselvea — at the corner of every 
toad, street, place, and avenue, •with a house 
of call ^or Heady half the omnibuses that 


has swaiited om tbing^ikfi muM Pgg that 
should 'make our palace perfhchi^h 
been able to say, ^ We have got h miMNite, 
out-and*oiit wine-merchant.^’ Of d<aijrtpe» , 

have “ bottle nnd jug depaHaneM^*' I 

which the modest retimg custome r ' ^ 

money iu his pocket— is invited to euteiv 0t - 
the liising ^uns and J oUy Soldiers, albresmd ; 
but however specious the promises plaeorAift 
about the doors of these establishmeotg, hov^** 
ever certainly we may have reckoned on 
getting the finest, Iriii'tiest, uutjbiest, drieit, 
]mres|, most ‘^natural,” mobt bees-wing-est-'*- 
if we may be allowed the expression— of the 
several winev offered foi* our selectio)^,’’ 
generally at the low figure of two-and-two 
per bottle, we confess, as fiir ns our persoiii^ 
ex<))enciice goes, that the jileasiug oonscious- 
Incss of finding iliese ]>romlses literal fiiots 
liasne^eryet been lealised in all the ■wide 
circuit of Saint Joseph’s Wood. 

bo much for the ei^il . now for the remedy. 

A ** spii ited ” individual— he will excuse us^ 
if the Avorcl ha« more tlhin one meauingw^has 
at Inst hndcriaken to suppiy the ffretkt desicle- 
mfitm; and tluit individual we delight— on 
p:i])er — to call Our Wiiio Merchnnt, because. 
uj» to the piesent moment we have never haa 
any ollici . Not that we have already rstaiued 
*hini ; no, we liavi not gone quite so far os I 
til vt, but we have dthglilinl our eyes through I 
the superl) ])late glass windows of his Eiujio- 
rimu on Stiinl Jostqdi’s Terrace, where, in 
the most admiiod loniiision, as if they 
had just been ujdieaveil by an earthquake, 
he stonder bottles of hock, big - bellied 
clianipagnes, im]>erial quarts of sherry, and 
dainty pints of liqueui’s, some topsy-turvy, 
seeking ajiiiarontly to dive back again to I 
the collai* ; others stiuggJing, cork upwards to , 
the hglit, some presenting a broad flank, 
others a for eslioifened base, and ail as well 
cobweldied and sawdu^fbd as if ’'rime had 
given them these ajipharices, and noi “ our 
young man ” liefore the window blinds were 
raised for the daily display. Delightedly, too, 
have we gazed — yet not altogotlier un- 
mingled With aVc — through n si<le window, at 
an enormous cofijK'r carboy, soiiiowbat dinted 
by the hard work which it has had to do, 
which Stands oiTen mouthed, and ready to be 
filled with purest spirit, whenever an order 
shall aiTive foi boitliiig oil a few gallons. 
But with even still greater admiration have 
we'giused on the truck which is always 
waiting close to the kerbstone, anxious to^e 
off somewheie, no matter how heavily laden,# 
but which, as tar as our oliservatlon — and we 
live opposite-^has extended, has upt yet 
stirred a }K'g, except to be wheeled up to its 
sUtiou in the morning, and back again to the 
‘•hunting-house” at night. No doubt, there 
is “ a goL^ time coming,” and while it ia on 
its way we will peep into Our Wine li(ter- 
obanl's Vade which, wc uuderstand, 

has been i^iry liberally distributed thnmi^A^ 


it %rav3 tie 

^miwg 08 gifre jEth extensive, oi*4es^. 

}u the inti'odn^tion t<> this jtergeotls 
, _aine— which has for its motto the preg- 
’ Slept tri^th that “Wine is the revealer of 
human tiatieties,** revealing also a few of its 
^wu— we read : “ In the loUowing pages we 


^wn— we reau : in tne touowmg pages we 
idiall take the liberty of offering to Vour 
notice and consideration a few^ords about 
Wine ; for it is reallv astonishing, that while 
hiindreds of fhmiliar Dook$-*-from Mr«i. Glasae 
<to Monsienr Soyer— have been written about 
domestic o(y>kery, and how to lay out a table, 
and bring in courses, and make the repioves, 
no' book has been written to give young 
housekeepers an idea of how Wfiie is to be 
purchased, how to bo managed when sent 
aoime, what Wines arc necessary to uccoiu- 
patljr a dinner (and without good Wine a 
i^nner is worthless), and liow to be served ; ’ 
we shall hope that these few obseiwa-- 
tions may be found useful, parliculaily to 
^me of our readers, who are just eiiteriug 
upon that honourable position of hecommg 
housekeepers ; and nothing in domestic cco> 
noiny tells more of home comfort, aCd conse- 
quently of home happiness, thnu the quality 
aud condition of the Wine, and the manner in 
which it is served ; and wo i eypectfiilly pre- 
sent this little book to you, in the earnest 
hope that there will be found in it some hiiit^ 
that may repay the trouble of perusing it.” 

A good long aeiiten<*e this, and penutd with 
4ract-like eavneatneas; it takes away one’s 
breath, like a glass of real Glenlivat, ot which 
Webegto inform the public that Our Wine I 
Merchant — but this is anticipation. Having | 
recovered from its elTccts, we tuin to the 
Preface, which, like every separate subject 
throughout the -work, has its special epigraph. 
Here we are treated to that rare one — ** I/i 
roino veritasj' though modern Wine and old- 
fashioned tauih sMdom run in couples. Truth 
may live in a 'well, but she la not often found 
in a wine-cellar. Our Wine Merchiuit begins ' 
his Pioface by stating that he has been mti- ^ 
niately acquainted with JSaiut Josepli’s Wood • 
for between thiiLyaud forty yeais; that he 
haa been a resident there feh* nearly tw’^enty i 
years; and that duiing that time the ques- 
tion has been many hundred times put to 
him, ‘*J5o you know where Ve can obtain a 
good Bottle of Wine in this neighbourhood, 
at a fair ’price?” to w'liich question he has ; 
been compelled, in the language of sincerity, 
to reply that he knows “ of none such.” • 

, 1 tis cours^ therefore, after a moral struggle 
• of between thirty and folly years, was auffi- 
Oidbtly obvious. If the mountaiu won’t come 
to pM[||mmet, why, Mahomet 'must go to the ] 
; ami Our Wine IVferchant, im- 
hy a sense of the public neeje- 
following stern resolve *■— i 
We ^detenulned [of course no persua- < 
eion of ^fidends or relations could keep him : 
nowlf to liupply what appeared to u8 to 
one of the tiradts of this neighbourhood 


a my delu!; stV/tf „ 

tme arttcle-«-Jjpou wUf 
covei} ; and having ^reini 8 ee^( 9 f our 
[that is a great hit], adihiWbly'ettuated 
the purpose, we have had them (et'greai^hk-^ 

E ense, &c.) adapted for a 'Wine,^ 

pirit, and Ale and Beer trade.” Ho^adda-*' 
what every one must be certain he U’OUtd add^ 
beginning with Roman papitaLa— that every 
article will be “ Pure and Genuine, and ih no 
manner Doctored, Adulterated,' or Tampered 
with in any 'way ; while the price shall, dtd,, 
“ our only object being,” &c., ** gain ” “ re- 
tain,” “firm conviction,” “honestly and faii’Jly,” 
“ intention to make,” “ establishment,” “ peV- 
manence,” &c. &c. Thei e ! self-devotion on 
the one hand and all the advantage on the 
other, what can the inhabitants of Saint Jo- 
seph’s Wof»d desire more ? Let us liear, 
then, of no more complaints ; let us also hear 
Our Wine Mci chant wlicn he departs from 
geneigiHties and enters into particulars : — 
CnAiTKit 1 —Of a Wine Cellar. — Poetry, 
“ genuine, in no maimer doctored,” A&c., intro- 
duces this branch of the subject. 

A wino-celiar too hot or cold 
Muiders^wmc befoie il is old. 

Tiflinenting the fact lhat huihlers of modern 
houses .ai*e in the habit of saying, “ Oh, we 
can |hit the ■wine-cellar ami the diist-hin any- 
wlifrc,” Our Wine Meicliant informs us 
th.at he at any rate has not been fobiicd off 
lu so unworthy a manner — he has constructed 
a ccllaa* of his own, and thus lie deseril)(‘s it: 
— ^‘‘We have had— at very considerable ex- 
pense — the wdiolo basement of our premises 
excavated into the solid earth ; and the best 
judges have pronounced that oiir cellai s, for 
then size (.nnd they are of considerable size), 
are among the most peifect they have seen.” 
In the most generous sjuiit he adds : — “ Our 
cellars are' at all times on view to any res- 
pectable person who would wish to see a 
large btock of Wines well •arranged ; and as 
access to these eellais are easy, and they are 
perfectly clean and ot good height, ladies can 
A iew them without jncoiivemence.” A littl6 
superfluous information follows:— “In these 
cellars our Wines are kept, and will be found 
in the most perfect condition when delivered 
to our customers ; and we feel quite aatiftfied 
that it will be more to their advantage — ^Wine 
from us — model aie quantities— fit for drink- 
ing — rather than,” &c. &c. 

Our Wine Merchant, who lias evidently 
travelled, proceeds to tell us, that in P$.tis 
peo ple buy their wine dally, and that the 
Wine merchants there send round their oarfs 
for orders, in the same manner as the 
butchers and other tradesnien do in Kngkfid, 
with a printed list containing a blank column 
to be filled up ; and he wishes [there is ^ 
doubt of iM to see this sensible plan foljidwi^d 
in Saint Joseph’s Wood* The track TOiJ 
would really, have something to do. ^ 

Chafter II. — Word of AdVioie* 'fo 


A viiicA roiui tbiia ^ \ 

yfpifi to 9 ii4ii 19 what manure 4 'to| 
^ure'Wbe mahes good blood. 'A 
of {;o 9 (i Wine purges off diatemperB. A 
witliout good Wioe, a houee without 
and a pnrae without money, ice the I 
three deadly piAgues ” This ch^ter is a 
bjrje^f diatribe against {actitious wines and 
spirits. Our friend’s advice may be safely 
taaen: — “We entAat you,” ho says, “to 
aToid this trash as poison. BecoUect, too, 
tliat no one would suffer putrid meat to be 
set before a friend, and falso wine is in every 
respept as abhorrent to real hospitalit}' ; iii< 
deed, bad wine is the guest’s horror and the 
host’s difigrace.” Tlie corollary to this pro- 

r ition naturally follows ; — “ The best thing 
persons really not first-rate judges of 
W'ino, is to deal with perbous of hoiionr and 
integrity, who are judges of wine,” &c. — ^like 
Our Wine Merchant. 

CiiAPTKR Til. — Of Port Wine. — “ The 
becH-wiiig in Port is the wino-scller’s 
nosfer,"' Our Wine M('i chant is justly iudlg- 
iiant with those “cheats” — he calls them — 
the grocem and fruitercis, who sell sham 
Port at oue-aud-sixpeiice per bottle; and, 
with a knowledge of the Bubj<;et which seems 
iilmobt marvellously intuitive, bitteily de- 
nounces the coinbut of those >\ho manufac- 
ture Port Wino out of “Bed Cape, siiiidais- 
wood, elder-berries, alcohol, blocs, guiii- 
draffon, cider, salt of tartai, and other * 111 - 
greuieuts of a like character.” We make no 
question that “ our preniiso.s” would “Imi.st 
their marble ceri^meuty,” if such basfi coiu- 
])Ounds were — even surreptitiously — intro- 
duced into “our cellars.” But having got 
hold of a bottle of the real stuff — ^aud we 
know now where it is to be had — we are 
taught how to decant and tlicii how to drink 
it, The first process having been got through, 
with a few’’ giaminatieal inaceiiragies, certain 
]loiut3 are insisted on. After jiretnisiug that 
“all Poll AViue drinkers invariably hold up 
their glasses and look through iheiu,” Our 
Wine Merchant, w ith great gallantry, re- 
iniuks : — “All glasses, and particularly Port 
wine glasses, should be of large size, because 
LuUes always ask for balf-a-glass of wine, and 
it is unmannerly, except upon particuLir oc- 
casions, to fill brimmers ; therefore, if the 
glasses are too small, they are a tanta- 
iization, and give the idea of meanness and 
begrudging, and all glasses should bo scrupu- 
lously clean and perfect, and without flaw or 
chip. In all wine-drinking three senses are 
gratified at once — the taste, the smell, and 
the 9ight~*and they must all be provided for.” 
He dismisses Port wine, for whieli he mani- 
festly lias himself a great relish, by observing, 
“It IS always a useful and acct^piable wine to 
most persons, and a glass of Poit wine and a 
taken regularly nt mid-day, is a ca- 
for growing boys and girls delicate 

Or &si^RT, CnAPTTR IV., wb learn that 


enteftainment;” that “it ts 
served occasionally at .all etreiiing bam • 
balls, and invariably at suppers; 
glasses of Sheripr in a tumbler of 
w'ater, with or without a little sugar, is, efwwr * 
for eight or taste, one of the most beaut^t^ ^ 
things in th^ world.” Our Wine Hercha^ 
adds “ East India Sherry is among the Very 
best of wines, and should always form part (ft 
the wines at any entertainment.” On re^- 
ference to page fifty-six of the VadrMecumf we 
find a« “ old, dry, pale East India ” marked 
at from forty-eight to sixty shillings per dozenl,' 
Bc.‘isonable enough in all conscience. • 

Madeira, the rapid disappearance of whidr 
Our Wine Merchant deplores, supplies him 
wiin a comment, which also afforas him ant 
opportunity of shining as g linguist ; — “ A 
giiiHS of Madeira after the boud course at 
dinner is really delicious. The French, who 
seldom drink (vins ^rangera) wines not ot 
theu* own country, drink Madeira in Ibis 
way, and occas'onally during dinner ; and it 
is a magnifictiit wine, and particularly for 
persons of mature age.” 

We come now' to the wine — O iiapter VL 
— on which, or by means of wdiich, all are- 
dcquiait. “ Cbampngnc poetically exclaima 
our friend, “looks with Peacock’s eyeS, and 
every eye a diamond.” AVe have nothing to 
find fault with in his account of this “King 
of AVnies,” as he calls it, but with respect to 
it-; treatment before it comes to table, must 
observe that Our Wine Merchant’s theory 
better than liis practice. “ Effervescing 
Chanqiagnc” lie informs us, “w^ill lose that 
ijuahty if the bottles are stood on end, or 
placed upridit ; and therefore they must U* 
carefully jiiled, with the same sides down- 
w'ards as they have previously had. Ine best 
way is to keep all chamiwguo in*the cose iu 
which it ai rives, witli the jiropcr side up, and 
taken out just before it is wanted.” 

AVe‘think, if our memory seiwes us, that 
w'heii w'e peejied into the Emporium, we 
saw a few bottles of the “Ptacook’s eye 
standing in the repreliensible manner abovi^ 
described. Those, however, were probably 
only siimples, a* mere waste of the wealth 
with which the cellars below were over- 
flowing. Bid tlie ivadi r ev er hear qf “ Cham- 
pagne Salad?” Title is Our Wine Mer- 
chaij^’s reeijx* for it. “They (the French) 
also make Champagiio Salad, consisting of 
strawberries, raspberries, grapes, curraatft, ^ 
ffooseberrifs, mor-dcls of melon or pine-apple, 
(or such of theii* as are at the dessert) placeil 
in a bowl and covered thickly with potinded 
loaf-sugar, ujiun wdiich is poured a bottle of 
chAmpagric, and theu some Bmdll globules oC 
transparent ice are placi^d about iu Oie l^al^ r 
nothing cun be more delicious and Afrcshi^i^. 
and .‘ill the ladies like it.” Here Is another 
of tlio uses of the “ Peacock’s eve : ” 


of the uses of the “ Peacock’s eye 



,tO sitters, [At Hi. 

^Hlear .two glasses oit 

^li'ditliovt snoDge-<»ike) «0irt:is%|n WiSzk 

We begm to fesi? wit Qiur Wii^ 

, ‘jf^hant is ramer a fast man. 

BtrRoiiWDY— CuAPTBa VIIL— is a theme 
on wblcli*. onr aathoY desoaute with Capture. 
It is, he says, '^the wine of princes. Bur- 
gundy smiles, hock winks, champagne laughs. 
There are many dreams in a bc//Ue of Bur- 
gundy 1” In the. first rank, and he is right 
there, he places the “ Boinan6e Conti ; ’* we 
don't mean to disparage Our Wine Mer- 
chant’s, Boma&6o, (marked at sixty shilllugs. 
Hear it, ye grocers and fruitereie I ) ^ut if 
the .Reader, really wants to know where the 
ly^fc is to be had, let him persuade Mr, 
&th& pf.the London Tavern, to pi'oduce a 
botUjd of his Bomau^e the next time lie dines 
Ht that first of all taverns; he will neVcr 
1 ^, for it anywhere else aftorwaids. Next 
in curder comes Chambortiu, ‘Hhe pet tiiiple 
, ^f Nap," apropos of whieli we meet with this 
' rfimark, “A bottle of Chambertin, a ragout 
^ & la Sardauapalus, and a lady cause ur (query 
catiseiise)f ore the best companions in hVonce.” 

“Claret,” observes Our Wine Merchant, 
“ is the wine of the gentle born,” and ‘Ho give 
a friend a bottle of ciorot (perfectly quiet and 
cool) is one of the most perfect marks of a 
gentleman.” AVe trust that this distinguishing 
characteristic will not be lost sight of when 
we send for a dozen or two at the Emporium. 
Our Wine Merchant revels in Claret. “It 
may.be served at table from the conimencc- 
ment of the dinner, to the end of the enter- 
tmnment . . . No wine is so congenial to tiie 

linman constitution It is fashionable 

to drink it in large glasses, and often in large 
quantities ” (an eye to the main chance here) 
— and the course advised is “ to serve it out 
fresh from the cellar, and drink it out of the 
black bbttle.” 

But we fear, our avhuiration of the 
Vade Meewn, Uiat wo may be carried too 
fiir. AVe shall, tliereforo, say iiothiug about 
Hock, “ which keeps off the doctor,” or Her- 
mitage, which Our Wine Mcreluiiit says is 
“ Church wine in name, in strength, and in 
yjatei*nity ; ” neither shall we dwell upon the 
rest of the contents of “ One of our five guinea 
hampers,!’ but descend at ^once to homely 
“ British gin.” Very commciidably objecting 
to the frightful abuse of this spirit among the 
lower orders, who never drink it pui'e. Our 
Wine Mercliant thinks it is “ a good familiar 
; '«'eaturc, if wj|dl used,” and furnishes us with 
^e following receipt for converting it into 
'f 4i|6ddy. “ lu making gin toddy, mind that 
t^e water boils — have an irourstone China 
little boiling Vajier first, and 
riil^.^d warm the jug, then put in first as 
mujJtdoafj^ugar as you may require, pour^n 
, it apQ^t haB a pint of lioiliug water, well stir 
, with a< HO as to make a syrup, then 

pppr more boiling water as you 

rp^iire to Ibave, toddy, mix again, and now 


now :ta4te» 3^ yM 
if properly 
now pour in about 
and stir again, set tho ioxseSii(fk^ 
the fire, or put f.t on a hob^ 
serve it hot in tumbler^ 4usd you/ww 
toddy that everybody likes. If thia 
is made thus, and put . to keep hot^ wM^U^ 
cover over the top, and served the^J^t 
before guests leave on a cold nighty it. 
hi^ly appreciated.*'' . . ^ 

But the best made toddy must fail if tm 
materials be not first-rate; and, tlierefor^, 
Our AVine Merchant concludes with thio 
word of caution and recommendation: "ButV ‘ 
mind, the gin must be good-*we keep nox^j^. 
but that made by So-ai^-So, and we servo it, 
in two gallons, (twelve bottles) to our cusr.^ 
tomers, pure ami unadulterated, as it comes 
from their distilleiy, and one bottle of our 
gin will l)e equal in strength tp one and a 
half Irittles of the retail shops, and infinitely 
more pure.” 

Aud so, with our earnest wisli that the 
carboy and the truck may have plenty to do 
as the season of festivity draws near, we. 
shake hands with Our Wine Merchant, Mid 
shut up his Viide Mecurn, 

, , AN UGLY NURSLING. 

Gruel, if you please, Mrs. Rummer, for my 
nursling. I have picked up a Catarrh in the 
streets, and brought it home wdth me to be 
nursedr; a very ugly nursling, certainly. At 
this time of the year thci’o is a catarrh, or a 
cold, or whatever you please to call it, now 
in one shape now in another, lying heavily on. 
the breast of many a woman and man, who 
is compelled to stop at home and nurse it. 
AVe must feed it upon gruel, Mrs. Rummer, 
keep it indoors, aud Jet it have plenty of 
Blee}> in a warm bed — tliat is the way to kill 
it. There jis shorter way of killing it which 
I think cniel, and that is by depriving it of 
drink. All ugly catarrh, you see, is not like 
a pretty baby, though you do jierhaps feed 
both with gruel ; you nurse one in order to 
destroy it, aud the other In order to keep it 
safe and sound. 

Put a little brandy in the gruel, Mi*8. Rutn- 
raer — ^it may do me no goo(^ but it will take 
away fi’om the sloppiness ; and while yon stir 
within the saucepn/i, faithful housekeeper, to 
make your brewing thick and slab,. I’ll ease 
my mind — as iidgetty old gentlemen like well 
to do — by talking to you freely on the subject 
of my ailment. 

Mucous membrane, Madam, is the sufferer . 
on these occasions. We are lined with skin 
outside aud with mucous membrane inside,, 
as perhaps you know. The two join at the ^ 
nose aud lips. There is mucous membrajie jn 
the nostril, which runs up to a little cay«m 
ill the bone at the root oi the, nose*^l 
have that bkekaded to-mor^w, and a pretty ^ 






: iMEttl^ jq^ ^ ibiitiiv 

ivliiied tli» &i6uj^i^.li^:ilM^ 
ft' 1ih6 windpipe to line ell tli^ 
ntliin the itmgs, fUkd down tbe 
the stomach Md the channel 
% because I have chilled my 
mucous zoeoibcane is to suffer for it. 
it gets diy and red— it swells and 
fetuses me to feel, da you are used to say, 
stuflBftd up” Neact, a discharge will begin ; 
aiad I shall consider my^lf fortunate if the 
catarrh in the nose does not run down into 
the lungs, and make me cough and wheeze, 
give me a touch, in fact, of Ijronchitis. In niy 
ease, whatever else it may do, it always runs 
down by the other road into ray stomach, 
and destroys my relish of my victuals. My 
fiiend Whelks, who is an odd fellow, geue- 
ndly catches a cold wrong side upwards. 
Whenever he eats anything that jdagues the 
membrane in his stomach, that establishes a 
rebellion along the wliole line, up inth the 
nose and down into the lungs, so that he 
catches cold over his dinner, when he eats 
what would give you or me only a touch of 
lieartbum. 

You, Mrs. Hummer, being fin experienced 
nurse, know very well how a cold like mine 
should be treated. It should be fed with 
spoon meat, kept in a wanu room, and made 
to perapire at night. all fever has de- 

parted, if the nursling should still linger in 
existence, you would suggest choking it with a 
rump-steak and a pint of port, A good dinner 
and an extra glass of wine, will make Ine, as 
I have often heard you say on such occasions, 
a fi-ee man. You are quite right. That is 
the sensible, old-fasliioned, edicicnt way of 
nursing a catarrh, which I commend to all 
who can afford to stay at liome. tVr, you 
see, spoon meat and warm rooms only make 
matl<ei*s worse, if one is obliged tg go to and 
from them to one’s daily business, through iUl 
manner of cold or damp, or umosg ^*11 manner 
of draughts. 

If 1 were a business man, or bad to spend 
much of my day behind the counter in a 
draughty shop, I would certainly not treat my- 
self in tliis way. In that case I would try the 
barbarous but effective method first suggested 
by Dr, 0. J. B. Williams, who advises, when you 
catch cold, to baulk it at once. Cut away the 
ground from under it. Let it have nothing to 
go upon. Of course tlfere cannot be a discharge , 
of fluid into the nose and lungs, unless such 
fluid is limt drawn from the blood ; imd the 
blood again has to get it from the food. Let 
all your food, therefore, be solid. Do not drink 
drop of Anything. What follows I The 
Itdobd has a great many pulls upon its re- 
sources, for all the natural and necessary 
processes and secretions in the body *, such 
demands must be met, and the result is, that 
wiien'the nose and lungs attempt to over- 
dra^ f^eir small account upon its bank for 
muetts'due. it is obligeil to refifte payment. 


atad' ‘ 

fiujr tw'i odd 

^ £e^«%'aBd I •!)«&««& 

if you lose ho time in bcffi&nlikfff' 

hours of total abstmenoe from 

sorts will kill a cold entirely, 

who tries this remedy may go ont 

air, and the more the better, Fmr the 

he walks aild creates exhalations fitMtn 

skin, the more he robs his blood of water : 

the more thoroughly he breaks the bank 

which the nose and thixtat and lungs rely for‘ 

the means of making themselves troublesome.' 

Mrs# Bummer, I have observed that wheuf 
you have a cold in tlie nose, you yourself are, 
always in the habit of calling it the Influenza. 
No doubt, Mrs. Bummer, the influenza is a 
catarrh ; but then it is an epidemic catarrh, 
ana itds by no means always prevailing. It' 
has raged only about a score of times during 
the last three centuries ; ana after each visi- 
tation, for some years individuals have re- 
mained subject to isolated attacks, but that & 
all. It is an epidemic, and a very strange 
one. It Js produced by some subtle influence 
in the air ; and the Italians thei^efors Cfilled 
the whole disease the Influence, or Influenza. 
The French call it the grippe. The olcl 
doctors called it catarrh by contagion. Oer-^ 
tAinly it is contagious ; but that is not aU. 
True influenza not only includes in one com-^ 
plaint the whole run of efttarrh, with a more 
than usual tenderuess about the eyes, but it 
is accompanied with an enormous depresailon 
of the spirits and the vital energies, lou ban 
no more mistake the depression of influenza 
for the depression of a cold, than you can 
mistake a well for a worm-hole. 

The disease runs its course rapidly— a pre- 
viously healthy man is convalescent in a 
week, but remains debilitated. A sicl^y man, 
or an old man, it will often.pull down to the 
grave. The influenza ofi eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven was practically more fatal 
than cliolera ; though not so ai)parently. Many 
more died of it than die during a ae^isoii of 
cholera, but then the numbers attacked are 
iiicomprirably gseater. Influenza will seize at ' 
once Jialf the population in a town; and if 
they all get well again except one in a thbu- 
sand strong men, and a certain number of 
the weakly, the mortality may still be yery 
alarming — greater than is caused by cholera, 
which attacks only a few of us, but destroys 
one gf every two or three on whom it seizes. 

Tliere is no mistaking the existence of the 
mysterious influence which causes this dift-*' 
ease. Ju the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three* it yisited us. On the third of 
April in that year, the day of its arrival, a 
ship, the Stag, was coming up the Ohaunel, 
anil at two o’clock arrived off Berry Head, 
all on board well. There was an easterly^ 
wind blowing from the land, and fu half an , 
hour forty of the men were smitten with 
influenza ; by six o’clock, mxty were on tiiO' 









eveDifi^<j* 

portsuKy^th went to bed all well ; but, on llie 

next morning, there w ^ 

Able to get up and 

,Wb«it this innnence iBj no man can tell 
Xi^nenaa has more than once 
400k*^km$ way preceded dioleraj and it is 
^Mppoaied*^*^^ perhap—to travel as 

I * , in a given direction without 
ei!^%thewind. It is said then to 
pilh the magnetic currents of the 
said also to depud on the elec* 
ion the air, which becomes 
SotrtC, or which oautes an a^n- 
^ ^leetHcHy in human bodieSJ 
r^reqOided epidemics of this kind 
sOciated with the appearance of 
tkiek fogs. Negatively electric 
been observed before an epidemic 
>' i |it r ii 6 l ^,<and thunderstorms. Meat sent up 
of a kite has come dowji putrid, 
haa bean aseribed also to the 
4 wyib]^ent‘ under certain conditions of vast 
^gnndS'^r^vegetalida germs or animalcules, 
W wa ^ iMfaan the microscopists can detec^ as 
»ls 4 il*toto^th^ there must exist by myrlado 

B too minute even for detection by 
lenses.* A certain animalcule or 
igUB coming in contact with the 
maf bo the cause of the peculiar 
nd its germs carried about by a 
has been among them may be 
ed by him — ^through contact, or 
gOhSNifU^^to his neighbours. So we may 
Satjwin the certain fact, that a man coming 
whplpajr from a town in which there is 

t g^SS^ fpet , being himself sick, may give 
ckness, friends with whom he 

in.a otherwise infected. 

,of nU ^olds or catarrhs the oddest is 
i^^cau|sd by hay, called the hay asthma. 
jp^l|^pily'\we are not all apt to catch it. Only 
ji^ and they, to a marvellous de* 

gi^’ areaw to an influence proceeding 
hay, which begets all the symp- 
a; fevern cold, excessive itching and 
pihehhig over the whole mucous membrane, 
running' atihenose, cough, difficulty 
of y^eathuig, and so forth. It will affect 
people not in au ordinaiy way liable to catch, 
mo,, will afi^t them only in the hay season, 
.j^'iheh only if th^ go near ripe gross or 
Sudh po^e, if th^ cau afford it, 
countty at that time of year, and live 
or upon aomo b^iTen stretch of 
j pM*|‘;:t hei*e they are safis’ A^lady liable to 
jHmfixilh this influence one day was attached 
some time after the hay 
children had come 'fti to toa 
bf newhay, iTi^whichftliey 
PPi lady usedto^ge 
seaisen^ 


Ae wls visiting at another plai^ r 

-tk* ^ ' ' ' * i. j 


bed>«room with the hatarrh. It tn 


that a large ^ _ ^ 
morning m course 'of rsmovai irom a 
I a great distance, to a yard elose 
i>r. Watson, who ^is my instructor 
these things, was called to see the 
stable-keeper near Begent Street, ue 
her with a crying cold, alarn^oif ^^^^etdty oft ' 
breathing, and loud wheezing. Such rymp^ 
toms having come on some days.hiersii|ii!|P'\ 
husband had pi^oposed 

to Islington to see a doctor. Thrj irnnrdii|g|)rjf . 
had set out, but before they got , 

Street to Isliu^n the wcnnam^niddeM^^ 
became quite welL She had ,thien' mpmi 
or quiet days and easy Jrilghto with<^sillb0f 
friends in the City, but direotly s^riihaef^jHM^ 
home the old symptoms retiumed uiMCtt 
There was a strong smell of hay in 
and the husband stated that his 
lately been fill/id with a 
trusses, which were more than usually .OgMpO 
It appeared, also, that his wife ^ was 
worao at night when the house was s^iit^js^ 
and better in the morning when the win^p;^,^. 
wei^e all opened and the air blew in, 
of dwelling was advised. The wpman^jl^l 
moved to a liouse a hundred yards 
got Well immediately. Then she weni^llU^ 
the country till the scented hay wp ,ali 
up. A drier stock having been laid 
returned, and suffered no more tl^* sllgu^^ 
cough and difficulty of breathlug, wliich^Jffli' 
not distress her. Wltatever be tbe l)rei|m^t 
way in which fresh hay exerts ^its! inOUj^tey^T 
it appears ,to be that jiarticiilar grass wnim * 
gives to the hay its scent— called by tB8 ’ 
botanists tho^ant/iomntAum ochrat'uhiH^iMSl^^f 
is the source of this extremely cufkhiS‘’diii*' 
order. ' ' 

Now, I am not going oh t6 talk abotii 
coughs, or old men's and old woxnsh's 
because 1 am an oldish arid ybWm( 
oldish woman, Mrs. Bunimef’, and wh' 
not frighten one another. We' holM 
carefully what ugly colds we gSt, 
an end of them. Pill mb the 
hot water, and dish up ^e’grbiSli^ 
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THE LONG VOYAOE. *® »*« »W‘l this man Moapea tritt 

■ — Other prisoners from a penal settlementa jtk 

Whw ike wind is blowing and the sleet is an island, and they seize a lHMi.t, and gfst 
k driving against the dark windows, to the main land. Their way is by a raggad 
t Ikre to sit bv the tire, thinking of what 1 and precipitous sea-sbore, and they have no 
ha4re read in books of voyage and travel, eailhly hope of ultimate escape, for, the parity 
daoK books have had a strong fascination of soldiers despatched bj^ an easier eourse ie 
Amt my mind from my earliest childhood ; and cut them oif, must inevitably arrive at iMr 
1 wonder it should have come to pass that 1 distant bourne long before them, and rete^ 
ii«ter have been round the world, never have them if by any hazaiti they survive the 
besto shipwrecked, ice-environcd, tomahawked, rois of the wa;. Famine, as tlieyell mmrt 
oreaM.^ have foseseen, liesets them early in thw 

This time of year is crowded with thick- coui’sc. Some of the party die and are eaMi j; 
eomtng timeies. Sitting on my ruddy health ' sonic iu-e murdered by the rest and eaten* 
in l^e twilight of NeV \ erne’s Eve, I find This one awful creature cats his fill, and etMh 
inddents of travel rise around me from all tlie turns his strength, and lives on to be reeap^ 
latitudes and longitudes ot the globe. They tnred and taken back. The unrelateaUe et-^ 
observe no onlcr or se<]ueuct% but appear ami pericncus through which he has passed hawe 
vanish as they will — “come like siuulows^o been so IreiueiulouB, that he is not haimd Si 
depart.” Columbus, alone upon the sea with he might be, but goes back to his old ooidiied 
his disaffected crew, looks over the waste of gang* work. A little time, and he tempts oAe 
I waiters from his high station on the poop of other jiiisoner away, Seizes another boaL and 
Ills ship, and sees the first unceitaiii glimmer flies onee more — necessarily in the old hope- 
, ofthe fight, “rising and falling with the waves, less direction, for he can take no other. He 
like a iorcii in the bai'k of some fislierman,” | is soon cut off, and met by the pursuing 
which is the shining star of a new world. pai*ty, face to face, upon the beach, fie £ 
Bruce is caged in Abyssinia, surroiiiidc/l by alone. In his former journey be acquired ah 
the gory horrors which shall often htartle him inappctisablo relish for his dreadful food. He 
out of his sleep at home when years have urged the new man away, •expressly to ktU 
parsed away. Eranklui, come to the end ot him ami eat him. In tlie'pockets on one side 
bis unhappy overland journey — wRuld that of his coarse convict-dress, are portions of tho 
It had Deoil his last ! — lies perishing of man’s body, on which he is regaling ; in the 
bgnger witli his brave corapauious . each jiockcts on the oLlicr hide, is an untouched 
emaciated figure stretched upcm its miserable sloie of salted nork (stolen liefore he left the 
bed without tlic power to rUe : all, dividing islaml) for whieli he has no appetite. He k 
the weary days between their prayci’s, their taken back, and be is hangeti, lint I shall 
re(membi*ances of the dear ones at home, and never see that scjj,-bcach on tlu‘ wall or in the 
cqqve^sation on the pleasures oi eating ; the fire, without liiin, solitary monster, eating as 
lu^Uamed topic being ever present to them, he prowls along, while tlie sea rages and tkes 
likewise, in tueir dreams. All the African at him. * 

travellers,, wayworn, solitary and sad, sub-* Cajilain Tfligh (a worse man to be entrusted 
mit tiiemselves again to drunken, murderous, witli aibitrary powci there oould scai'cely be) 
mau^elling despots, of the lowest order ot ih hniidod ovi r the side of the BoiihlBr, anti 
; ‘and Mungo Park, fainting under turned adrift on the wide ocean in an open * 
a tree and sU(Ccoured by a womm, grate- boat, by or dm* yf Fletcher Christian one of 
ftilly remembehi how ms (jood damarilan his offiivrs, at this very minute. Anotlicr 
has always come to him in woman’s Bha|>e, flash of niy tiie, and “Thursday October 
tka wide world over. ^ Cliyisiian,” fivc-and-twenty years age, son 

A shadow on the wall in which my mind’s of the dead ami gone Fletcher b) a sava^ 
eye ean disoem some traces of a rocky sea- mother, leajis al£ard His Miyeilty’s ship 
MSl,|iinaki to me a feaiful story of travel de^ ihriton, hove to off Pitcairn’s Island , says m 
hm Uiat unpromising narrator of such simple grace before eating, in good Bunisk; 
stones, a parliaiiientary blue-book. A convict I and knows* that a pretty little animal on 


vot. VItt 





ii^rd of 8u^ 

«.iiii7&Uier >ao(l>t)i« oi^er ^Mrii 

,x\gny under thfiji^ukde («.the Biwi^AruU Wses, 
i)spo 2 iking of their lost country far away. 

^ee tu^Halsewell, Kast Indiaman outward 
' bound, driving madly on a January night 
^ towards the rocks near Seacombe, on tlie 
Ktod of Purbcck! The captain’s two dear 
' .d^fughtera are aboard, and five dther ladies. 
'/jtrJJo $hip been driving many li ours, htis 
^jjsayeii leet water in ber hold, and her main- 
, .tmast has been cut away. Tlie description of 
Mher loss, fainUiar to me from my early bo}'- 
• liqod^ seems to be read aloud as she rut^es to 

> hor deatiiiy. 

0 

(• . About two in the morniiipf of Tridfly the sixth of 

January, the ship still driviit;?, ami approaeliinfC v^ry j 
AMi to the shorH, Mr. Henry Morium, the second j 
'^‘«(lttatejWent< rigain invr the cuddy, whore the captnin 
was. Amnhrr rotuersutiou taking pluce, ! 
p’MClMtftfiJ Pierce rxpresFed extreme anxiety for the 
‘>'»pr&*emtioii of his beloved elanghters, and earnestly 
asked the oiiieer if he could devise an} method of 
nairiiig lliem. On hia answering with great concern, 
that ])G feared it W'ouhl be impossible, but that theii | 
only chance would he to wait fur morning, the captain 
l^t«d- up his hftnds in bllcut and distressful ejacula 
' ; tion., 

“At this dreadful niorneni, the ship slriiclc, with 
such violence ns to dash the heads of those standing 
, in the cuddy agninsl the deck above them, and the 
, shock WHS accompnnied by a shriek of lu)m»r that 
f|ur8fc at one iiisUvui from every ipiarter of the ship. 

** Many of the senmeti, who hail been TPiiiarkably 
itiattenlive and remiss in their duty during great 
lif the storm, now ponrod upon deck, where no 
exertions of the officers conld keep ihein, while their 
aksiataiice might have been iKscliil. They had 
‘ actually skulked in their liaiii mucks, leaving the 
working of die pumps and oilier necesaarv iahoiirs 
to the officers of the ship, and the sohlieis, who had 
mode uucoiiimon cx^'iiions. housed by a sense of 
their danger, the sauu^ seamen, at this moment, in 
, . frantic exclamations, demanded of heaven and their 
,, fellow- sufferers that succour whii-h iheir own efforts 
’tipiely made, might possibly liave procured. 

The ship coniiiineil to heat on ihemeka; and 
aopn bilging, fell with her broadside towards the 
shore* sWhen she etnick, a imtiibcr of the men 
dtimbed up the ensign-staff, under an apprehensiun 
of her immediately going to pieces. 

, **'Mr. Meriton, at this orisis*' offered to these 
' unhappy beings the best advic<» which could be 
given; he »e,>ominended that all should come to 
I the side of ihe ship lying lowest on the rocks, and 
.•{filngly to take the opportunities wliicli miglit«tlien 
..wpffer, of t)sca)>iiik to the shore. 

thus provided, to the utmost of his 
J j»pWer, for the safety of the desponding crew, be re- 
jltl^ned to the roiuid-house, where,^ by this time, all 
Hi *i*o**t ofthe officersdiiid assembled. 

' * Thjrlatter were employed in offering consohiiion to 
ladies ; and, with unpaitilleled nmg- 
^'HlinKuhmiity;’ suffering their compassion lor the fair mid 
[u'kmiable ebi#pantons of their mislortimes to prevail 
;i^>'‘bver>ihe'«eMeia'of tlieir own danger. 

1 '.w/AIn iliia dbaritalfle work oi comfort, Mr, Meriton 
1 .-. noiw; joined, by a«ant«boes of his opii»i«n,. that the 
ship w^mld hold togetlier till the morning, when all 


'Ld ^^e^ieUlly-cry^L^^^^ w^ ’ 

ftiUy bid tiiifi 't« quiki!, r?iimrm|r thn j| 

ship should go to pieses^ he wottld ^hd^'^btit i 

sate emvigh. ^ ‘ j« . .i ■ ’ 

“It is difiicult to convey a.ooirect 1^^a',bf'th;e ^ 
scene of this deplorable citustro'phll^ ' ^hout i 
describirig the place where it happened, 
TTalsewell stiuck on the rpoks at a paiif'of^the 
shore where the cliff is of vast heifdrt, atfd likes ' 
almost perpendicular from its base. ' Blit af tide '^ia> 
tlcnhir spot, the foot of the cliff is excavated Ntfti a 
ca\ern of ten or twelve lards in depth, ami of breatlith 
equal to the lengih of a large ship. The sides'of the ! 
cavern arc so nearly upright, us to be of extremely 1 
difficult access; and ibe bottom is streifred 
sharp and uneven rocks, which seem, by some eou- ' 
vuNioti of the earth, to have been detached from its 
roof. 

“ The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the . 
inouili of this cavern, with her whoh* length stretched 
almost from aide to side of it. But when she slnick, 
it was too dink fr)r the unfortunate persons on board 
to discover the real niitgiiiUide of their danger, and 
the txiieme horror of such a situation. 

“Ill addition to the eompany already in the round- 
house, tiiey had admitted three blnck women and 
two soldiers’ wives; who, with tlie husband of one of 
them, had been allowed to come in, though the sea- 
men, who had tinmilinously dernuiulcd entrance to 
get the lighiH, hud been opposed and kept out by 
Mr. Btiger-s and Mr. Brimer, ilic third and liflli males. , 
The numbers there were, therefore, now iiiereiised to 
iieaf fifty. Capiain Pierce salon a chair, a cot, or 
I some Ollier moveable, with a daughter on each side, 
j whom he alteiiiately pressed to his affcctionnie breast. 

I Tlie le^t ofthe melancholy assembly were seated on 
the deck, which was strewed wiih musicid instru- 
ments, and tile wreck of furniture and other articles. 

“ Here also Mr. Mciiton, after having cut seviu'ul 
wax eamlles in ]npces, and stuck tliem np in various 
parts of the roiiml-hniisp, and lighted up all tiie glass 
lanihurns he could find, took his seat, intending to 
wait the npprnacli of dawn ; and then assist the 
puitners ol KIm dangets to escape. Bur, observing 
that ihcpoor hulipHHppeincd parehed and exhsiisted, 
he broughi‘’a fiaskel of oranges and ]>re\ ailed ou 
some oi them to refresh themselves by sucking u 
liule of the juice. At this time they were all 
tolerably eomposM, except Miss Manse], who was 
ill Insteric Ills ou the flour of the deck of the round- 
house. 

“ But on Mr. Meritmi’s return to the company, he 
perceived a considerable alterntiuii in the appearance 
of the ship ; the bides were visibly giving way ; the 
deck Repined to be lifting, and he discovered other 
, strong iiidieniions that she could not liold much 
longer together. On this neeoiiiit, he attempted to 
go forward to look out, but iiumedialely saw that the 
ship hud sepiirnled in the middle, and that the fdre- 
pnrt having changed its position, lay liather' ftnther 
out towaids tl;e sea. In such an emergency, when 
the next immieiU might plunge hint into clemii’y, he i 
deiermined to seize the present opportunity', and., 
follow the o.iiniple of the crew ami the soldiei*8, 
who were now quirting the ship in imnibers, and 
making tlieir way to the shore, though quite igqoraut 
of its imtuie and description. ^ 

I “Among ujjlipr expedients, the enaigti-siaff^^ihad. 
been misliipped^ an^ attempted to be lind vimweeir 
the ship's side and some of the rocks, buV wltboo^^ 









?0 l>« laid irom tlie 8bip’«,«ida u> ji>%ingMt^ Me^hoi^; bjp , 

iharooVi, aud on this $par he resolved lo attempt ilieni, none of whom eouId- «ttav«^'eidwt|^/'^h^dKiiiu- ! 
Jdi^ esp^., • • nent peril of his life. , ^ . 

lying down upon it, he thrust him- “ They found that a very eonsidetulffit? of 

. forward ; however, he soon found that it had no the crew, seamen, and soidiera, and, , 

...ic^inmnuicatiop witl) the rock; he reached the end officers, were in ihe same situation ns thep^a^l'^a, ! 

,, pf It and then slipped off, receiving a very violent though mt^iy who had reached the rpekif hepw, ' 
Jbntiae in hie fall, and before he could recover his perished in attempting to ascend. They ccKSj|d»;, Jet i 
legs, .he"^ was waalied off by*the surge. He now sup- discern some part of the bliip, and in tnelr dinwy 
t ported himself by swimming, until a returning wave station solaced themselves with the hopeW "dibits 
dashed him against the back part of the cavern, remaining entire until day-break ; Jnr, in the 
, Here he laid hold of a small pnyeclion in the loek, of their own distress, the sufferings of the fettwHes i 
but was so much benumbed that he was on the ‘*n nourd fllTected them with the mbst' pioiguiint 
point of quitting it, when a seaman, who laid already anguish; and every sea that broke inspired ^bm I . ' 
gained a footing, extended his hand, and assisted with terror for their safety. • 

him until he could secure liimself a little on ihe “But, alas, their apprehensions were too soon; 
rock; from which he clambered on a shelf still lealised ! Within a very few iiiinnteB of Uie Ahno 
higher, and out of the reach of the surf. that Mr. Bogers gained the n»ok, an urn versa! alwirk, 

“ Mr. lingers, the third mate, iTiiiaincd with the wliieli long vibrated in their ^ars, in which the voice ' 
captain and the unfortunate ladies and tl^eir com- distress was lamentably distnigujshad,.an- 


pnnions neiirlv twentv minutes after Mr.* Meriton non need the dreadful ratastrophu. In a.few.j»o«ent8 
had quitted the ship. ' Soon after (lie latter left llie «>• wi«* hushed, except the roaring of (iie windb.and 
round-house, the captain asked wlnit was become of dashing of the waves ; the wreck waa liUtsew tn 
him, to which Mr. Rogers replied, that he wa*’ gone ^-h** <h*ep, and not an atom of it W'as ever aflerwards 
on deck to see, wliut could he done. After this, a ^**en.’ 

heavy soa breaking over the ship, tlie ladies ex- ^ ' 

claimed, “Oh poor Meriton ! he is diowned ’ had Tho moat heautifnl and atitecting incidient ' 
he stayed with us he would have been safe! " and T know, Jissociated with a shipwreck, sue(St0«(ls 
they all, particularly Miss Mary I'ieree, ♦;xpressej]| tins dismal rttorv for a Winter The 

^grent poiiwiii at iha np|.r».lipnsi().i of lii. loss. ( Jrosvpiior, Ea«t Iiulifiuiau liomcwavd bouml, 

“Tlicseawaa iio« limikiiig in at tlia forepart of oocss aBlioro ou the Const of Catfi-avio;' It is 
Uie sliip, ami renobed im far as tlie inaimnnst. Cap- lesolveil that the officers, UiWSCUgers, tVlid 
tain Vifrc, guvo Mr. Hogaia a mnl, un.l ll«-y took a ^ j,, ouc hundred aud tldvty-fivo 

lamp and «cnt t,;setlM-r n.io il,. star..-t;un..ry, emlearour to penetrate, OB, fpot, 

wliere, after viewing the rocks for some tunc, ’ . i, i . • e,.,, i u, i 

Captain i’iorce afked Mr. finger* ifl.e tlionght tlmre !“ tluoldess .leser^ n* ealod W ,wld 
was any possibility of .saving the gills; to which he heasts and cruel savages, to the klutch. ,^ttlc** 
replied, he feared there was none; for they could nieuis at the Cape ol Good ITope. ^ v\ tui this 
only discover the black face of the perpendicular forlorn object before thCm, they finally, tfepa- 
rock, and not the cavern which afforded shelter to rale into two parties — never more to mwt on 
those who escaped. They then returned to Ihe earlll. 


round-house, where Mr. llogers Impg up the lamp, 
and Captain Pierce sat down between his two 
daughters. • 

“ The sen continuing to break in very fust, Air. 
Macinanns, a midshipnnm, and .\rr. Schutz, n pas- 


Tlu're is a solitary child among the passen- 
gers — a little hoy of sajveii yeai’s ohl wJio -has 
no relation tboro ; and when the first party 
is moving away he cries after some m^iifiher 
of it wljo has been kind to him. The crying 


senger, a»k*d Mr. Ik.pra itiev <-o.,id d« lo ^ j.g supposed to be a little I 

eacupe ‘Follow me, he repl.ei , and they ell went extremity j but it 

into the stern-giillerv, and from thence to the upper- . ? i i ® ' 


into the 8tern-g,.llerv, end from Ihence to the upper- ' 

quarter-gallery on the poop. While there, a very tlie.n, aiid ho te immediately, 

heavy sea fell on hoard, and the round-house gave that dclacuineiit. ‘ r 

way; Mr. Rogers hern d the ladies shriek at intervals, . I^rorii whitJh time lorLh, this ^lulai'i® sub- 
as if the water reached them ; the noise of the sta limely made a sacrr*d cliargc. J.J.6 iB.ptlfiwcU) 
at other times drowning ilieir voices. Oil a little raft, across broad nvera, by. the 

“ Mr^ Brimer had followpil him to the poop, where swimming s.'dlors ; they carry Uiiu by 'ttil’ns, 
they remained together about five miimies, when through the deep sand ahd long ^Fa88‘'(he 
the breaking of Lhi.s heavy sea. they jointly seized patiently w.dking at all Other ' titnes) j.’they 
'4ihen-eopp. The same wave which proveil fatal to .share with him such putrid ffsh' AS they tiud 
•pme of those below, carried him and his companion ^at ; tliey lie down and Wait for him when 
,, to the rook, on which they were violently dashed and rough* caVpeiiter. who becomes Ilia esjiecial 
mwerably bru.aad. j^hilld. Beset by fio.is and 

, “ Uerr on »lie rock were twenty-seven men; bnt bvsavairea bv tbirat bv bumrea. bv 

. , it npw being low water, and as they wore coiivineed K 

. .ikat on the flowing of tl.e tide all must be washed '•«»“* a crowd of ghastly s i^g,„4.«y 
off, many attempied to get to tl.e back or the sides never— O Father of all nwukwd, UlK.name, 

. of ihe cavern, beyond the reach of the retnriiing .sen. blessed lor it !— itirgfft this chuad.vVsThO; 
Soaite^ly more than six, besides Mr. Rogers and Mrs captain stops exliausted, and hwi fa^thfoV 
Bnmer^, succeeded, 1 ccyxswaiii goes bAcfc and is seen to sit aOwi^i 


©sr 

berH^ ifi sUtimtidki ; And 

tfliir mmc^edfng to the eommaud of 

{"he p(Ut7« ^scee^to tlieeaeved guardianehip 
df the child. 

^ Ood know# All ho does for the poor baby ; 
hoo^ he cheerfiilly carries him iti^is arms 
when' he himself is weak and ill ; how he 
•feeds hiln when he himself is griped with 
want ; how he folds his ragged jacaet round 
hfte, lays his little wmm face with a woman’s 
^Ohdehiess Upon his sunburnt breast, soothes 
him in his sufferings, sings to him as he limps 


%tfry thOir good friend the cooper — tlies^ 
■two' companions elpne in tlie wilderness — 
kttd^i]idh the time comes when they both are 
btegtlicir wi*etohed partners in despair, 
And few in nuinbsr now, to wait by 
^hW ^e day. They wait by tliem one day, 
kik^ Wait by them two days. On the piorn- 
^tfg Of Uie third, they move very softly about, 
in' making their preparations for the resump- 
tlon of their jouttiey ; for, the child is sleeping 

S ' the'fire, and it is agreed with one consent 
at’he shall not he disturbed until the last 
niomout. The moment comos, the fire is 
d^ng— and the child is dead. 

’Em faithful friend, the steward, lingers but 
a Uttflffe while behind him. 13 is grief is great, 
li<C staggers on for a few days, lies down in 
the desert, and dies. But lie sliall be rc- 
nnlted in his irpmortal spirit — wlio can doubt 
tt l^^with the child, where he juid the poor 
fchtpAdtir shall be raised up with the words, 
'''Imrimudli as ye have done it unto the least 
bf thtse, yahave done it unto Mo ” 

' As T recal the dispersal and di^^appear- 
kneb ‘of nearly all the participators in this 
ouce fifunous shipwreck (a mere handful 


pr a white woman with -an infant, saui to 
hM'C been riOen weeping outside a savage hut 
TdV hi Ihe ihterior, who was whisperingly asso- 
thifed with the remembrance of the missing 
saved from the wrecked vessel, and who 
of\eu sofight but never found, thoughts 
WJhnbthor kina of travel come into my mind. 
'J’^'Tftbiights of ^ voyager unexpectedly aurf> 
moiied from home, who travelled a v ast dis- 
*lM^/aaid could never return. Thoughts of 
ifnh^*ppy wajfarer in the depfhs of his 

® ih'Vjii'‘flie biilenncss of bis* aygiiish, in 
fhjijws&nc^s of his self-i’eproach, in the 
nfihis desire to set right what he^ 
and do what he had left tm- 

‘»ilU 

f ‘flOAiry ttmuy thmga he ‘had 

*Ufe&btSEl. ’ mStrers While he wfts 'ab 

, but things 'of 


ui0m!f(pt''whsu'^iie whs* vt sn 
SmiWWliMincMi' DhtawViwtte mm 

forgiven.* there, wae Umie Iwd ^ 
pooriy returned, ttjprewas foieudahiu thlft tfe 
had too lightly prited ; there WeiU a iiiitlfoU 
Mnd words that he might have spukeh,) k 
tnillion kind looks that he might have givcb, 
uncountable slight easy d^tts iu which lie 
might have been most truly great aUd' godd. 
O for a day (he would exwaim) for bat ottfe 
' day to make amends ! But the suil Uever 
shone upon that happy day, and out of hb 
remote captivity he never came. 

Why docs this traveller’s fate obscure, on 
New Year’s Eve, the other histories of tra- 
vellers with which my mind was filled but 
now, and cast a solemn shadow over me ! 
Must I one day make his journey? EVen SO. 
Who hliall say, that I may not then be tor- 
tured by such late regrets . that I may not 
tlion look from my exile on my empty jilace 
and undone work i I stand upon a sea tahora, 
where the waves are years. They break and 
fall, and I may little heed them : but, With 
every wave the sea is rising, and T know that 
lit will float me pu this traveller’s voyage 
at last. __ 

• • IRON INCIDENTS. 

I Ak going to speak here of a little north- 
west passage which connects the waters— not 
of two oceans, the Pacific and Atlantic— but, 
of two rivera, ihe Thames and Mersey. Its 
“Point Riley” is in the longitude of Eiistuu 
Square. My track is on the line established 
by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. This body is not only wealthier 
than any other coi'poraiion in the world, but 
18 distinguished by having a larger and more 
imporlaut iieli! oi opciMtion. 

The resources of the English people will 
be made vefy Apparent when we have re- 
flected that the value of the stock in trade 
conncctetl with tins one little home transac- 
tion is rather more than the wdiolc cajiital of 
tfie East India Comiiany, which lules ovtr A 
hundred millions of people ; it is quite 
double ill, it of the Biink of Ensriand ; 
it comes very close uj» to tlie total oUlldy 
upon the three thousand miles of oniiAl now 
established in Gix^at Britain and Irdamli 
Furthermore we may reflect that it c^veyb 
every year more ])absengers than thwe ttm 
jieople in Scotland. Tts monthly 
(two hundred and fifty thdusand 
equal the yearly income of a gooa'^nfttny 
Germah Principalities. 1'he vafft^ of 'the 


export and iiiibort trade of 'iseigmm’ tjr 
Portugal. k'* ‘ 

Theee are auggestive fatets.” AVriobA^lJi' 
ttiihgs tlieV •ewgjgest, *te tbc efiestl^i, 
eku^fip ttiUtfii bUBihdi be 

, > I M. i,i /r/t i ' i\t * i j#wV 








Hmo'ff njoiiaauorr 



om 

.liOifcUpiwM mit tm0m 
^^ny ♦eii milllowNrf 

fUPfl lim mllluM oC tons of gosila i^imI 
S$t (ti)P f^mo tikOe soriiioj; Bii)6ty;ihoiisaQil 
J)q9^4^ <for Uie oqinvoyaS^ i>f parcels and 
fPpiifrar 4 |;i of eighty thousand for the transport 
horsey oarrjiages and cattle I How 
4o Captain Hu|^, in London, and Mr. 
j3r<aLth waits Fooie, in Liverpool, contrive 
keep masses like tl^se perpetually rolling 
tOv a^id ho between them, with no more 
,diS})hiy of eilort than a pair of villagers would 
make over a game at bowls ? 

Easily as the whole thing seems to be taken, 
tlfere is a vast deal of hidden woik that keeps 
the lino alive. Cue main secret of econo- 
mical and easy mauagement consi&ts in the 
fact that the Comimuy cairiea on for itself 
the mauuhicture ot jUl that it requires for 
daily use* Carriages, waggons, engines, coke 
and gas, are produced on laiiway tpremiaes 
and by railway servants. 

llesideB the well-known London terminus 
for passengers, tlie many 'stations built along 
tlie lines, mid the great toriniui at LLveipool 
and Mfoichebtcr, there aie connected with 
the railway business goods’ depots at C'anulon 
Town and Haydon Square, London ; at Mau- 
ch(*ster, and at tlneo sejiarate simts jn Liver- 
pool. There aie also waggon and carnage 
manufactories at Liriuinghaui, roUiiig-itulls for 
rails at Crewe, and locomotive tactones at 
Crewe and Wolvorlon. 

Wq will streak of the last first. ’The loco- 
motive depot at Cl ewe em[)lo.> s about sixteen 
^Uwidred operatives, who are constantly en- 
gaged in the manutaeture of new engines and 
tenders, tio pei feet is their orgauiaitiou and 
their skill that they at some seasons turn out 
a new engine with its ueeompaii^ing temler 
every Wi'ek, and seldom pioduee less thou 
forty in a year. 

The Wolverton factory gives employment 
to about nine hundred workmen, and these 
are engaged solely upon repairs and altera- 
tions. Crewe is the nuiseiy, and Wol- 
verton the hospital for locomotives. At the 
Wolverton infirmaiy may be seen seoies of 
metal steeds laid up, or rathei laid down, 
in regular wards, as distinct and orderly and 
comfortable as the wards of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s.. There is the woiu-out ward, the 
riqk^tty ward, and the “ accidents ” ward ; 
and fh^re ai^ sundry other wards, in all of 
whiph locomotives are to be seen undergoing 
our^* £ed hot pieces of iron are being forcibly 
administered here ; holes are being probed, 
and nuts screwed on there ; steam-ham- 
mep are battering ; steam lathes are paring 
m?' palJosUies ; hundreds of locomotive sur- 
geoM — stalwart, brawny-limbed and iron-^ 
usted— dress and bind up the cases in their 
w/nrda tremendous energy. Thene are 

iwlyiJppWg loQomptivee being fitted witli 
tea#,,i3^w^^iii|9ides: tuere are several, in the 
iUat stage of collapse, having strong doses of 


there is every coik^eividiil6ia)lMe,iofi^fn^ 
to be seen at Wolverton treawl JWlfcfWW 
veho are seldom at a IosBmmJa ' 
despciate cases they effect a cuvet, 
nine out of every hundred of thes^ 


some ot the greate^ 

railway fife have issaed. Somf 

lo bq wit* Crewe of m 

siruction, and of each tneir 


healtliy appetite foi* coke and water. 
the one incurable among a h^dred 
do^ not entiicly perish. By the n^lpji^jilk 
blast furnace and steam-hammer, he is ifeatpn 
young again, and eventually reproauc^ jas 
a new locomotive, called perhaps the 
Nothing is wasted in the railway hq^pitfl. 
The broken nails — the very luiof-parrngs 
hair-cuttings and nuuie-trimmlnge^, of 
iron Btecds^are turned* to useful pufpe^. 
Odd lumps of iron, crooke^l hits of .hoilcr- 
plate, bruised wheels and fraetnred 


are heaped in piles upon the blast {nTpac^; 
and, when c«f .i bright white heat, are welded 
togeflier. Many of these welded mpsa^ 
are again exposed to a likfii heat ; thqp, 
I brought under the action 6f a groM^ 
hauimer, become fit for duty , as axl6% or 
cranks, or anything requiring strength P^d 
temper. , , 

I in addition to the kind of work thus iudi- 
cate\l there are, in various parts of the dcizen 
acres covered by tlie hospital at Wolv)^on, 
many other operations to be watched! ,Huge 
and solid bars of iron or of copper arc thf re ppt 
through wliilst cold and hard, as rss4l^ 9^ 
a cook snips carrots in her kitchen ; epgmep 
driving wheels of eight feet in diameter ^y 
be seen placed on a steamdalhe and spnu Uhe 
hnmiiiing-tops, whilst slmviugs J9y from^i^ir 
hard sides as freely as deal chips. Qreat 
steam planes, too, cut# and trim, and sjhoi^ 
the most rugged metal surfaces. i 

Wolveiton, liaving been formed en^r^^^y pjjr 
the Company, is a railway colony. STpt 
stood where Wolverton now is whan.„il^ 
directors detei mined to establish th^ 
motive hospital. Now, hundreds of PF^tfiy 
red-biicked model cottages, a uea^ 
church, a nfodel bchool-ioom, and an 
ti^es’ library, a mochauicb’ iufit^ute, 
and even an fipothccaiy^s stor^ afa tpe^ 
eslabhslied ; all neat, clean and oi:dtti:ly^.^aud 
sll exclubively bolonguig to the rajJway 
world. , ' ‘ r» 

At Crowe the works are op a larg/^r awf 
There, too, the Company has built a hitljs 
town, let'oitt^at very Iqw ratei? to the opera- 
tives auff their superintendent^. 
groat North-Western uurseryt wher^^qq- 
moUves, still in tho first , month, arp. 
by means of a steam dietar)^ Aud 


t 
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>f]4:vch .«onsi4«^«t*pn lajkicn for ^ 

r fi^od of. tWrkilMJ ,lpo6UM>ltiv?«; To kee^p the 
whole, North-^Ve«itern BiiiUvi^ 
pn>p<^v-/^i it ia required thet eix^euoruious 
ooke;4»ma^ .estahliehi^e^ta should he at 
work iiU3essaQtly,i the. qojasiUixuptiou lieiiig a,t 
il^Prate ' oft a. thousand toi^s a day. ^ Would it 
l^ipossilde to qouceive. any line of road so 
,unde^: the ohi syslem of coaches and 
WhgiKoi^..ihat the animals should oonsuiue the 
yemy value In food of one hundred and 
sevei^y thousandpounds ? Yet that is tiic value 
oC t^eieoke yearly devoured ui)on a single rail- 
, way li^., The Clomi^any's coachmen, grooms, 
and awlemen, cost the annual sum of one 
hundred aiul eight tliuusaud pouiuls ; thei^* 
iafinnary^ one hundred ami .lifty thousand ; 
their carriages au*d waggons one hundred 
and’ forty thousand. 

‘ ,. But, .however large wp may think these 
' eatablishments to he, the depots at Liver- 
pool arc yet more extensive, whiie tlie con- 
stant complaint in them is, that the]f want 
ix>pm. While looking through one of the 
five great iistablishmeiits w'hich the North- 
Western Company main tain in Liverpool, it 
edified me. to coxupare the modem de])6b and 
its <suite of noble offices with the old single 
station, that for some years sufficed for tiio 
first wants of tho line coustrueted between 
IdverjJpol. and Manchester. That wry-laeeil 
Httle .pile of buildings is yet standing, or 
rather . leaning against more substantial 
works — a miserable little place that still 
shelters a olerk or two. The smaU<‘st her 
niitage oi' a railway-station, down in llio 
remotest part of Cornwall, w’ould consider 
itself, DOW, the superior of so trumi)ery an 
office. Twenty yeaw make a gieat ehaiige in 
^^snd. May the Jiuesent JSew Yisir’s itay 
be . held to justily that neAv and most xieutc 
remark ! 



grou^Ug them^ 
their c^or^ ,aih4 
carritiges of eachyiipe,' aeppi^^gj^^ 
dresses ]>rinied on tlieir cards.' ^Oin^f 

the shortest distance are nuit last, 'aihd;?no^6ly/ 
Irave to be unhooked as they; reach 
tinatiou. Beady and cpvel'ed up 
pointed time, the tr^-ins glide away Swl^y , 
through the tunnel, as Mforuis run iutp tlij^’^ 
'holes. ' * ^ 

What sort of goods psSB through tnes^‘ 
warehouses ? A good deal of everything : bfilfed' 
of silks mid packages of sacking ; uiuaicalt^ 
iiistrumeuls and agricultund tools ; pod-- 
derous machinery and children’s to 3 ' 8 ; p6-^ 
tatoes, pigs, perlumery; glass, grindstonesi' 
guano — all are to be seen liere daily, horir'iy;; 
wholesale, retail, and for exportation. We' 
were aj^sured that ilie average number of 
jiianofortes passing through these depOts is 
not less than a thousand a month, nearly all 
designed for sliipinent to the New World 
and the (Colonies. The brewers of pale ale 
transmit about eight thou.saiid tuns of iht‘ir 
beer a«nuall>^ through the hands of the 
Company’s manager. 

^ J/ittle need be said of Loudon goods sta- 
tions ; but in coming back to town I took a]>eep 
at th#5 depot h)r stores in Eu.ston Square. 
There are lantboi ns enough there for a Chinese 
feast; casks of nails and screws and liingey, 
full to tiio bung ; fallow and oil enough to 
kee]> some tribes of K'^cjuimaux throughout 
ihe winter ; brushes, brooms, and shovels in 
such multitude that one miglit imagine a 
dt5ftign on tlie part of the Noith-Western 
directors to Jiiake one mriL'iiilicent, clean Bw et'p 
of it fi\>iu Eustou fcsquare to Lime Street, 
Liverpool. ^ 

The East Mifl AVest Tmlia Dock Junction, 
now North i,LaM(]un Bailway, connects the 


ai>ove-nained docks ami tlie Eastern Counties 
Th^Company’s o]>erations in ^liverpooi arc | rnd Tillmry railways w ith tlie J.oinlon and 
>w^on a very large scale. There is a new’^ . Noith-AV'osU ru and Great Nortliein lines. 

It also pa.'sses on, fis J..oniloucrs all know,, 
from Camden Town, ami intersecting tlie 
Soxith-Western railway, runs to Kew <lar- 
deiis. This line is little and importiint. By 
meaiiH of its newly fitted dep6t at Xiaydon 
Sqmire, good^ofall kinds which were formerly 
cartctl fiom C'aimhoi "i'owu to the City, are 
now' conveyed by rail during the night ; sutd 
tlms there is ninoved from our too crow'ded 
thoroughfares a UMffic ot about four tbpusaud 
tons a w'cek. Tliis depot has been fpriiied 
out of one of the East India .Company’s cild 
warehouses. Sluggish monopoly has given 
place to bustling conqietitiou. The ar^ount 
of work done at this one station day and 
night, so quietly and unobtrusively, wbuP 
very much astonish Leadenhall Street msn. 
Indian corahs ^ud b^udanita^, 
preserved, ging^V, have/ “ ^ 

up their rooms to I^hchesier cottohiB, ^ 


now 

passengers’ station in Lime Street, with a 
gi’eat arched I'oof of gU»s and iron ; an ex- 
"tensivo and bustling coal depot ; a cattle 
station ; lastly, there are two depbis con- 
^ hected with Uie carrying traile — iiainely, J.hi-* 
.JSappijig and Great JLTowanl IStrecl g<joda 
'stations. Throuijli them is passed one-tlilrd 
of tlie entire tSiiffic of the port. I'liere tw'cn/^-y 
Ifeqs. of rail <li verge from great n^e .s of ca}>a- 
oions StorehoiVM s ; crane.** aiv^fit woi k ; 

tne iiu<l go, tugging at long U'ains 
/ .waggons and trucks^ ^oVered up in 
Whence they all conic, aUrd wliither 
and how it can be posssible to 
.^1 hi order for a fair slai t l>)i| 
morning, ymzzled me, tlxe 
, aitijatsd^ .iqiuob* ISach waggon, truck,, or 
^.epsd , vhep loaded, lius a colourc^d 
Jket fixe4,npf3??,jfev.t|ie (^ur oft^e tickot 
l^telling once to which it 










‘ tti 8 ’ lowered 

^ Btorj?, which Ison a level with the 
ra^WAji f'O the bfisement floor. There they 
arj»' i^^t^cled Into cairiers* waggons, and 
thfepi heing ehipty^lifted again to the level 
or|the> Unie, ready to run and fetch another 

Wad, * 

At Poplar there are other premises for 
•C;anying on the export and coal biiHinesa of 
thp Company. Within a capacious dock 
steam polliers that arrive from Newcastle 
in, foi'ty- eight hours, are unloaded in one 
day by h^^draulic machinery, and long 
before tliey are down the river the coals 
brought by them liavo been distributed by 
the North London rail among a dozen coal 
depots along the eastern and the northern 
suburbs of the town. • 

Commodious and airy vaults for the safe 
storage of bocr iu wood, ready for export to 
all pai’ts of the world, have boon prepared 
both at Poplar and at llaydoii Square. An 
idea of the extent to wlijch this branch 
of the shipping trade is carried on may 
be formed, wlien 1 say that within those 
two stations I saw eiglit acres oj inalti*| 
liquor in casks belonging only to two ilui'tou 
brewers. * 

Before ending these few nob‘S of uiy North- 
Western exj)loi'ation, lot me say wor<l 
about the ]josl-ofl1ce depart rnciit of the rail- 
way. The North- Western complin} possesses 
twenty-six carriages lilted uj) as tr.avcdling 
post-otfiees. They cmitain desks, tables fur 
sorting letters, lamps, pigoou-ho]e.«, Arc. tVe. 
Twenty-six travcdling clerks a, ml their rod- 
con toil fissistanl.s .start every niulit by the 
mail trains. The letters have to be minutely 
ari-anged on the road on I, ready to be 
dropped at the various i)Ost stations along the 
lines, and it is not often tliat the whole 
labour is fmi&lic<l much before cock-crow. 


THE BOVIXG ENGLISHMAN. 

GREEK EASTER AT CONSTANTIN OrLK. 

The Greek Lent is over, and it is Easter 
at Constantinople. All night long great guns 
have b|*en firing afar oil’ and small anus rite 
being discharged by excitable jiersons at 
eveiy ' street corner. You might fancy the 
town' was being stonned, instead of liolding 
high festival — so violent is the noise and 
uproar. During the day the streets arc 
wwdod 08 a fiiir, and perambulated by 
itinerant vendors of good things as boisterous 
^ bn a Saturday night at Wapping. Eowls, 
sweetmeats, rank pastry, various preparations 
pfjtnilk sud rake^socm to be the chief things 
wiidh'jfiimifih'a Greek meiry-makiiig at Coii- 
, LitUe boys with eager black 


JEere i« a Greek andjjjerri^^ a. 
wHh splendid 

matted Imir Tailing abbtrt in ‘'jP . 

know no race of men"^ latfore’ 
api>earance- They go swaggeHtifg , 

from .street to street in all’ the |yra;i 
their natiqbal costume, and you may 
their voices a hundred yards off 
wrangle and glare at each other on^ 
smallest occfixion of dispute. The ddmiitt^^ 
race, the grave and dignified^ Tui4ca,‘^'dlilfi^ 
then^selves very differently. They sit' about,: 
cross-legged, on the benches of coffee-hoitaefi^ 
or before their itinerant stalls of mohiiJiiA' 
and yaourt. However dirty, poor, - ‘ atld^ » 
miserable the Turk may be, he always stUoltidisP 
hts pipe with the same grand calm air: Whett^ 
two or three of them areTogetlier they toay 
perhaps tell each other now and then that 
God is great ; but this is evidently the oUly 
attempt at conversation which is euited^to 
their sense of self-importance and' 
of the flay. ‘ '* 

Moving on through the motley erbwd^ 
which fills the sunlit streets, and taking silent 
note of these things, T saunter along past the; 
gn«rd-house at tlie street corner, whore the 
oflicer on service is smoking a pipe ; pttAt 
the artillery ground and its usole.ss guns ; 
past the immense dung heap which haS bAen: 
collecting for years beside it ; and past 
tlui legion of dog verniiii, who howl thereoti 
|)erp<!tually, and form a distinct colony of 
their kind. At length 1 arrive at ‘Hhe^great 
(ield of the dead,” or the Moslem banal 
ground, where a spefsies of fair is being held. 

It is a strange ]>lacc to choose ; but I havers-* 
in.-irkedthat Eastern nations generally are fond 
of playing above their dead ; perhaps beoiiuse 
they usu.’illy chose the most Jt>eautiful sites 
for cemeteries. Ti’he Gmnd CJhamp des Horts^ 
which is the local name for the place where I 
now stand, 0 '*cupics indeed one of the mOst^ 
beautiful positions iu the country, command- 
ing a magnificent view of the Golden Honi| 
and of the •moscjiies and minarets of’iilid 
Turkish city, and of Scutari on the other' Sidu 
of the way. Tliey look very beautiful, 'sSOli* 
tlirough the Clear air and reflected iB'*4tlx'0 
waves. I would alnio.st rather take my usua;! 
sent at yonder caf6 there and Isok mV daily 
fill, tliaii remain in the noisy fair. 1* tutn 
iifiieed to do so ; but there are a party of 
Greeks, hopelessly drunk, congregated round 
iny quiet corner. Just at this time alsG, 
meeting with a friend, I find that I am 
fairly in for ddiat is to follow, and so may iB 
well make-up my mind to it. 

The paths are far too narrow and ill paved 
|ffor us to walk arm in arm, our Ibes would' bd 
broken a liundred times over af we 
voured t6 do so ; We separate, thereforOji-aild 
pick our way over flat stones and 'BRMOtll 
places af| carefully as jjoasible. 


.1 . 





ijnme npon the,n««Huv 




e4& tti m^ern, wj09&ng,«^ 4jtfre 

•breeUeya.^l& wi 





^6 sceti^, w6Und u^ now^ descrip- hero. He is studing 9 , 

tioli. ^Thonj^ the aftei^odn is exceesively compoKtiou of rjce and ofive^. 1)^ 
st^ltiT amt tht^aatens rai^ every tombstone to his companions vhp are e pe n gi^ g 
iij dwded ^ith a separate party of jolly down a little hill. < 

GMits ; Md there they are again swinging Let us go away and jolA,th<e V«^pjfy ^4^ 
rallimselveB from the btahches c/ trees, ana fashion of Pera. We j^ay^ 
rlSfing l^und <^n wooden horses made to turn oulty in making our way thyough 
atbut a )flole. Some of the gentlemen occu- the men on stilts, the music, the^oi)^, 
pt#d 'fn these invigorating exetcises are sellors of yaourt, pancakes, rice kabohs 
rebrand gi*e**beBl,rds, with bald heads. 1 nuts, olives, and onions ch9ppe4 togetb^f 
nsed not say^ th^ are all of the same hopeful an unsavoury mess) ; but we shall dud the < 
nationality — all Greeks. l»eauty and fashion quite time enough. I dare t 


nationality — all Greeks. l»eauty and fashion quite time enough, I dare > 

Wbmdn td^re are, of course, none but the say. We shall hud them among pajper cigan^ 
dtdnjby' dames of Pera. The men cl.ince to- tents, jugglers and taletellers ; out tueps 
gdthbh their uncouth national dances to, a they are. God is great! There is tha« 
rudh^^^atkd inharmonious music. It la the bumptious diplomatic's lady, too proud toj 
sata^' dnnCe that mw have been danced by j speak to the Pera belle, and the young 
t£i companions of Leonidas and Miltiados, i nervously reining a horse rather top 
I of*‘in the ancient Chorus — the dance we [much for him, as a wild Perote dashes by, 
i seb%ictured on old vases and in the silent thwacking the sides of his sorry hack Ull 
* chambers of Pompeii. Some ten or twelve I they sound again. 


stamp their feet slowly, and to excite them- and there will be all sorts of silver foik 
selves, until tlie measured stamp becomes a sipiabbles in consequence. Alreaily four 
frknttc jump, the song a howl. They are 'person!, have asked me if my companion is 


headed by a dancing master who t wills a'entitUd to put the word honoi aide, before 
handkerchief, and directs their movements, his name, and evidently look upon him with 
, j One by one as the dancers retire from bheer much less lespect allei my au&wer m the 
etbaustion, their places are filled up by iieg.itnq. Ye goils, society’s squabbles at 
' others, and sometimes we see some sunbuint Pci a ! 
old fellow look as bashful as a maiden ^ 

' ‘O 1’“* A DiriDVoK OF 1 USAS, 

enos by giving ms consent and will comei 

* scuffling mong, blushing and sniiikmg until One of the peculiarities which strikes me 
he warms to the fun, after which lie juiupb mobt among the inhahitauls of Tuikey is 
away ^s hlstily as the lest J could have ^ their love of fleas. I am obliged to use the 
j wished the drncerfi had nf>t been so diiU word inhabitants, because alfare not Xurks 
t and ^wn at heel 'as they ai'e ; and 1 1 who live in Turkey , and all are alike lu tins 
could’ have dispensed with the piesence respect, whet hex Osmaidi, Anneniau, l^ga- i 
j of a fat ojd lady m a great co.at, with h<r.rian, Wallack, Moldavian. Greek, or Jew, 

1 hea^ bound up for the tace-ache, who comes 1 lliey pounce upon them with a cry of de- 
j to ih$pect the proceedings ; but, in spite of * light wnerevei tliey find them, and finulle them 

' these drawbacks, the scene is* curious and before putting thtm to death. They show af 

i^Jnteresting, much art and address in their captux e as a 

Let us leave the dancers ^nd look else- keen sixiitsman may evince in trying to ge^ i 
where : perhaps we shall find that the amuse- shot at a flock of w ild duckb. The fleaaare nok, ? j 

ments of holiday makers are very much alike ungrateful for being thus hedd in hoAonr, an4 » I 

[all oyer the Wild. We have ncaily tumbled Lave effected a vei y considerable setUem^i^ J 
over a thimble-rig tabled Gambling games in the countxy. They are, in point of faclL 


shim^g for lollipops of a diitiei* and greasier or Injured interests to bluster abpuk 
[kiifq 09^ if possiwe.* tfi^re is of the houses being of wqodf, ,thfy find \ 

thrbw^w sticks at a mark with an iuge- warm coinmodimis quarters--*quarfce wbic^,,^ 


tt,(^^as tenth, inconceivably j Turkey, 




I dote 



1.1 


M 6Uim lis; ‘ddubttfem 

ififltt to hte healtt)^ ^^clally j 
be sH^t/lfful. ^ 

Mbic'of 'dbt or disgraco d^enisl to attach I 
to a ^Ousrfal of fleas — these puguaciousl 
litfh iitiiiufa'lff being looked upon as rocogtiife^cd | 


hand, iTounqhe 
from the same ideahiinsolf, , 
genQi-nliy thronghont the 
that to allay the inltation they oc 

rnhAet • 


«'S6fa would he laughed to scorn utterly. A 
Pfetttte lady (and a Perote lady is the very 
eSAtenOe of fine ladyism) will often atop scvet.d 
time^ in the course of a fill lation, languidly 
to ciateh n flea upon her dress : feebly smiling 
while she twiddles him in her fingers, <and 
theti^ paa^ively dropping him on the floor. 
TWo gtave GaUta merchants will stop in the 
midst of a bargain sportively to catch a flea 
on the shirt front of an acquaintance ^ and, 
criuiking out his crisp life on the counter, will 
jirodecd to dniw a bill on London or to discuss 
the exchange, the <lepieciiition of Kaim/s, 
and the rise of gold. 

No individual throughout the country 
seems t<r be able to resist tfle fascination of 
hunthig a flea wlicrever he sees him. What 
triippiug was to the Red Indians — what the 
fox-raase was to the squire of our childhood 
— flSa-hunting is to the Oriental : it v a 
paii^on — a delight. As soon as the lively 
little gatttie breaKs cover, no matter where or 
wlieii, the eyes of the l*erote light up with 
an unwonted fire ; a keen spoiling expicsbion 
|>asses over liis face ; he raises his hand 
stealthily by a sort of instinct ; the corlaiiity 
of his aim might pass into a proverb, and the 
next moment the hand has descended, and 
thfe Perote is twiddling his finger and thuiiih 
with tramplil satisfaction, and h^ resumed 
Lia occupation, be it what it may lie would 
stop to tiatch a flea^ on his way tf bc^hanged oi 
to betflarried. He must have missed appoint- 
ments. lost fortunes, by the habit ; but it is 
engrafted in his nature, and is unconquer- 
able. 

I have gone into rooms where fleas lay 
thick as dust upon the floor, and each of my 
steps must have killed hundreds of them ; 
but, if I ever Ventured to express the smallest 
distaste tipon the occasion, 1 became as 
incomprehensible to the men of Pera, as 
if I had* told a Chinese 1 disliked stewed 


was at all times a pleasing 
that it^ was to be remarked, no pea Ovfflf 
a man in a dhngerous place, or 
or his ear, or opened an artery j thfrtf 
fleas were the friends of men, T/f* 
know (nor do I) what many of the fV., 
gentlemen would do if it were not tov ti 
uiifailtng entertainment supplied by^as 
believed they kept people who had uqthipglb 
do, out of niiKchief. He said tliat the courteof^ 
catching of a flea upon the perpou of aiiotli^^ 
oflbred a fieqmnt and pleasant opportunHy" 
of commencing a conversation, or beginnl^ 
an acrpiaintance. That flequaintappes^ 
foimed had often ripened into warm ^ gnu 
lasting friendships. , He had eyeu Jaofni 
more than one instance of Perote mam^eq 
brought about by a cheerful and iupi&ndiyei 
gall'iiiti^ of this kind. He was iflu^ rar* 


Thiy >kill even argue the point with you, 
if you Wr^sd them closely, ana maintain that 
the* flea is like the elder hfirabeau — the 
fridfifl of men. They will tell you that fleas 
ke«ji> up ^11 irritallon on the skin which is 
higiQy beneficial in a hot country, and pre- 
veUtrtbe aCcfomulation of morbid humours. 
On* my remoniriinitiiig also with an hotel' 
Waiter about finding them constantly ihj 
iChe (ibtlie, baked atid ' some anv^),! 


prised at the unjustifiable anger of an Hnglisb., 
iatly at dinner, upon w hose slioulder he h^ad 
succerded in catching a flea by ap a^ojit 
movement of his lell baud while his 
was occupied in presenting her a dish of , ' 
kid btuirtd with chebtuuts. She screamed^ 
and her gentkman threatened to hoijrse* 
whip him. Ro confessed his feelings were 
hut I and diis reason confounded ny 'this 
behaviour on the part of my ewptry , 
people. No Peiote lady would have ral9ei| 
Ixr eyes fiom her plate during su^h sh ^ 
ocouneiiec, ij ^ ^ 

I eudeavoiiicd to soothe him by saying we i 
were a people who lived in an {nclement 
climate, and to whom, thesefore^ the u^iUty , 
Of tlie flea was comparatively uiiknowijKT but 
he would not Cl edit it. lie could not wjug ^ 
his mind to bear all at once on a fact wh^p / 
appeared to him so remarkable. I was 
the Christian knight who told an * ,i 

king tliat he could ride his horse diy-febted^'^^ 
over some of our livers in winter ; aud,wl[u>} 
w’as immediately bo strung. ' i ^ ' 

T remember 9 personage of no mean rauk^ 
once calling my attention hpecially W) him 
hunt aiul kill two fleas, who werd I^POsImi , 
together on the linen cover of 
liogaii by routing them into flight w^ih 
golden point of lus pencil, and,tq<^n 
them in a state of the tiveli^t excitebmnt 
some minutes. (He had a long Whit6i iiearu, ' 
and was amhu^of an august presence.) At 
length he dfiwn hts aud taking , ^ 

them in the usual way. bA^t ween his fipgw 


In the i^iosqU^^ Ih 'tne malket-pls^ 
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■Wherever tliere la a ^^erofce there is a flea, 

, Vaad the Perpte’a greatest delight i? te cap- 
iure it. • 

NEW YEAirS EVE. 

Tbb shnt-ont wind is humming, 

. The trees are dark aud btill ; 

. No sound is iu tlie valley, e 

. . No sound is on the hill ; 

- t. The fields are lost in blucknoss, 

The heavens are all cloud ; 

But the ccVioes arc aaiir, 

And the nij»ht is ^lad inul loud , 

With the swin^'iiig and the ringing 
Of the inasaive hells, awaking, 

The reboninl of whose sound 
Sets tlie heavy air a-shukirig. 

‘ t 

‘ The sullen ^days of Winter 

Seein past, thoii^'h hm begun ; 

■' ' For, the earth, like Age, grown youthful, 

• Buns hark towiit|ls the snn. 

The swift and gf>iden toiintains 
, . ^ Of the light again are Howmg; 

And the infant Year h aps up « 

With las visage fresh and glowing; 

And, with swinging and witli ringing, i 
All the inassiie hells aie waking, 

The rebomni of whoso sound i 

Sets the hea\y air a shaking. o | 

Our mother Earth, this inidnight. 

Is merrier than stn; seems : 

A sweet new life is '^tirnng 

111 her soul, like loosened sflettins : 

The Spirit ol all things living 

Murmurs roninl her in tin* gloom ; 

And she sees the Spring far oJf, j 

Starting out from leaf and hloojii 
At the sw'iiiging and the ringing 
Of the niUf'-ive hells, awaking, 

The re^Kiuiifl of whose sound 
** Sets tb^ heuvx air a sliuking. 

The seeds, abed and sleeping,' 

The sap within the houghs, 

Give a start of . joy, ninl dumbly 
Join ill with our eniou‘,e : 

The nightmare-like Deeemher 
In the fields is l.Mog 'If ad, 

And tlie dawn light f)f onr rofnns 
Paints the drifting rloiiJs with red, 

As with swriiiging and with ringing, 

«• All the massive lo*lls hi** waking. 

The rebound of whose sonml 
^ Sets tlie heavy air a feliaking, • 

The squirrel, snake, and dormouse, 

Wake uji in holn and nest. 

And feel tiie New Year eiAniiig, 

And relapse iuio thelV resr 
With a sense of ilit* hot sunshine ' 

Jr a forest full of leaves : a 


every Jiving ildrig 
rreshly-growing hfe recrives 

Fi'Oin the swinging and ihp ringing 
'Of the massive hells, uw'sikmg, 
The ivboiiud of wimi-c soit^id 
f ‘ thilheavy air a- shaking. 


Yel nifore' f ' t)ur* Wth<^tar ripen*® 'y 
(Whrtt With wi^i imhf ’ 

Through the' fiad the dyhiff ; • .* ? 

Of those etidleaa leaves, IheVeaiU. 

I a the dark yet lustrous Future 
• What lif'-fomis may b* curl’d I 
E\ery New Year's mom for aye , 

Is a Idrihday to the worhl , 

When, with ewhiging and wiih.rtne'uigj 
All the massive bell|i are waj^ihg^ 
Tlie rebound of w'hose sound , 

Sets the heavy air a- shaking. 

Not a year hut has its purpose, 

Gml-Uitored and sublime ; 

Every moment, like a sculptor. 

Shapes the marble mass of Time. 

We shull see, in the great reckoning 
When tlie final Good is wrought, 

Tlial each act was someihing gain’d 
I'roin the aching realm ul Nought; 

Even tlie swinging and the ringing 
f)f the muHsive hells, nwnkiug, 

Tin* rehouiid of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 

Diijligiit dies when night approaches. 

Ami night when sunbeams range : 

Tlie dull days have made a turning: 

Nothing changeless is but CJnfnge. 

Let ns sing, then, and be merry 

( Since earth’s dark side is but half), 

Yet with conscience iu our mmh 
.\nd a gru\eneKs iti our leugli ; 

Eor, with swinging and with ringing 
All Hie New Year bells are waking. 
The rchouinl of whose Hoiiinl 
Sets the hea\y air a- slinking, 

And nil! heiith ami young breath 
A Biuingc! undfT song are making. 


POWX AMONG THE PEAT) MEN. 


There js one great fault in niont of the 
dovoIh and romancoa of iny aequaiuUpce, and 
that is tliat^dl the interesting adv^i^i’es are 
liinitf'd to persons of extraordinary personal 
attractions. Can’t an ncly fellow meet with 
sniqirisinir aciddents by flootl or field ? Must 
all Ih c jieople who run up ladders when a 
liousc is on fire aud .save beautiful younff 
ladies from being burnt to deatli — must afi 
the heroes of this sort lie six feet high, five- 
nnd-tweiity years of age, and end with 
a baronetoy and twelve thousand a y^ar ? It 
is n most unfair distribution of the gifts of 
fiction, so ])erhfip3 Truth may be more just ; 
and therefore I write down wliat happened, 
some thirty years ago, to my friend iTolinBelton, 
of Iho house of Jones, Belton and Jones. 

John Belton even tlien was not handsome ; 
but he was big. Everything about him was 
big — his eyes, his nose, his mouth but his 
manner was biggest of all. He whs some- 
thing like Louis the Fourteenth, only bi^er ; 
and with a considerable quantity of ^hn 
BuUism in ^addition to the FVench dignity of 
the Grand Monaiiqae. When big John' Belton 
was Shei-iff of his native city he ekpsuided 




DOWN 4M0NG THE mAD MEN. 


more tliax^ eTer. It was supposed there “Certainly; ^ lies ui lUy 

wotild have beau no room for him iu the power” . 

laarrower streets of his jurisdiction if he had •“ It is what I expected ftc^ y6^r hpuear- 
^wehad ' out any more, so they didn’t make Ance. One gentleman is rarely dtopjpinted 
him a knight. The -eonseqiiencea might liave when he throws himself on the generosity 
been ftwfiil. Big men, you «iay havuVemarked, of another.” , ^ ^ . , 

are often addicted to very small purauits. “ Oh ! hang it,” thought John Belton. 
Belton was very fond of fishing. We used to “Here’s a gentleman in distress. I won’t 
laugh to see him affix a small bait to a small give him a farthing.” But a look at the 
hook, and bring'out at last a very .small eiirrielc 'And the bejiutiful bay horses r^toi^d 
trout. But he was as much gratified a.s il him to better thoughts. “ He’s out of money, 
it had been a whale.^ So every yeru' when i)erli;ips. I’ll lend him twenty pounds.” 
his principal, as he called old Jones, had gone ^ ^ “The obligation you will eouler upon me, 
for his lioliihiy, and his ships wc;re fairly ofl’^sir,” continued the straugorf “is the greatest 
on their long voyages, and tljo homeward- | wlfich one man can bestow on another. I 
bound ones not ex}>ccted for a month, ho ns<Ml 1 know i have no right to ask it, except of the 
to pack up his trunk and arrange his fish- j sincerest of my friends — but with me th^ 
iiig-rods, and away he went to lii.s favourite 1 af>pearance of a gentleman is a sufficient 
stream in the beautiful courdy oT Hants, ami ^guarantee that my recpie‘.yt, though not 
w^e heard no more of him till a notice from . acceded to, will at all events be excused.” 
Tjloyd*.s summoned liini back again to his desk I Jkd ton’s weakness we^all knew, from bis 
iu iiiehes Court. * | eailie.st appearance in the City, was a passion 

One autumn he had buriodliini'^ 'lf a^ usual I for the geiiteel. ^ • 

in the solitudes of the J)owf>s. Ke Juid carried j “ Say rio more, sir, by w'ay of apology,” he 
his coTnjjuoring rod from bnxik to brook a,nd ; s:iid. “I’ll do wliai you want, I’ll be bound — 
warled up to his chin, and toiled Ix'ueath liisj nnle!?s” — iio added with a playfulness which 
basket, and persuaded himsrjl he was honour- j never left him — “unless it be to rob a 
ably and usefully dischargitig the duties of hi.s I chin ch.” 

station in life; and, full oi’ ihis h;tppyeon-| ’J'he stnuiger smiled. *• It is not on quite so 
sciouMtiess, he liadslept soumlly every night for ' dreadful a busim'ss. It is merely to accompany 
a lortidght in tlie little cottae'<3 about nine : me for a few miles along this road and be 
miles from Winehesl<*r ; wliich, out of /|oiupli- '• witness to a deed — ” 


meiit to that classical seniinary, though with- 
out any ])e(lantie regard to <tnct. a«*ciiraoy. he 


Tlie stranger ]Miuso(l and looked at Belton, 
who by Ihis lime had taken his .seat in the 


certain 1 carriage^ and was silting in an easy attitude ,1 


(as if he had been used to curricles every day 
of his life), With his rod and fishing-basket 


called Ids Uifu in arhe. Tlui, on ii certain i carriage^ and was silting in an easy attitude 
iiicu'uing, the even tenor of liis way w.*is inter- i (as if lie had been used to curricles every day 
rupted ill a very <li>agreeable luaiiner, H<* | of his life), With his rod and fishing-basket 
liad risen early; he was walking at a jajnd • bet wx'en liis knees. 

pace towards the .scene of his inormng’s work, ' “ I shall witness it wuth the greatest plea- 

— a river at some distance from his mv /y< ' sure,” he said. “ Some importj’iut document,” 
m'be — wdieii on crossing tin* higli roa-I to got ' he thought; “hi.s will, perhaps, ^or perhaps 
on the gentle down wdneli led b* I he \ alloy he ’ his marriage settlement.” But there was a 
/was in seareh of, he lieard the n«»ise of wdieels. 1 coldness and firinno.«i>j in the expression of 
magmtisin Avas liv/t un^'iiled at liiat , the liandsome fealure.s of iiis companion, 
at least Mr. Belton liad never heard of which did not accord wdth the idea of a 
il ; — but lie has often said that a feeling came wediling. 

over him, on hearing thnt ^ er> common-jdace The ticiy b.Mvs Ptep]>od out in noble style, 
sound, that all w.as not riLihl. \ sort of all- Briton wa.s giieat on horseflesh, as on all otner 
overiHiiiie.ss came upon him, and he wished ]n‘ branches of life aiuf art ; and guessed the 
had staid in bed, instead of w;indering (»\er ]>ricc.s of the animals ; and told anecdotes of 
Hampshire lulls at six o’clock iu the morning, the iiorrid brtrgains his friends. had made at 
The vehiedo came ue.'ir him ami stoppoil — a Tatlersali’.s ; and was just iu the middle of 
strong iletermijjcd dead sto]> it made, ju.<t at his famous anecdote of the Lord Mayor’s 
his side —and, on tnniing Ills eyes tow ardsdt, horse which had been in tlie dragoons, and 
ho saw a. young man of sewn or eight- whicli horse carried his lordship alm<»st into 
and-twenty yeai*s of age, (Icsceuding from cMlIi'^ion with (hiorge the Third on the truin- 
the euirricle, evidently with the iuteiiti'Ui ])cl s’ sounding a charge, when the stran^r 
of addressing him. Ht* wa.s surpiKsed bul turned liis horses sharp roundup a narrow 
not displeased. Belton was always fond lane, aml*pi#t them into a hard gallop with 
of high society and he leJt that tbi.s xvas a an oxclainatidlj that he feared they were too 
Lord. ljdt‘. 

“Will you excuse me, sir,” said thef “ It must be the 'will of somo*ricli old rela- 
atrauger, lifting Ids hat iu a stjitoly but grace thui at the last gasp,” tliought t^e discomfited 
fill manner, “if 1 take the liberty of reque.st- story-teller. 

ing a favour at your hands t “ Is there any danger of immediate death!” 

bowed in a very stately and graceful lie inquired. , * . 

manner, fioo, “ Coiwhleraide,^ repfied h^ pompinion, and? 











^ i'e sHcicfkiii^' steeds. ’ On l)reast-' 

ilxe liwglit, ‘^'UTiank heiveiii**^ lie ex- 

^ed, " we are ;^et m time 1” , * •' 

Tfolloii looked in the direction of the course 
they now tbtk along the levd summit of the 
<lown, audjifcrceived three gentlemen engaged 
in cpnver^tion at the side of a phaeton from 
which it was evident they had just alighted. 

Two of the gcutlcinen came forjrai-d and 
shook iiaiids with the owner of the ourricle, 
au^ looked inquiringly at Mr. Belton. 

. ‘^{The colonel has deceived me at the last 
moment,’* sai^the young man in an explana- 
toiy tonej "and my friend here has kimlfv 
consented to take his jdace.’* * 

^^his seemed quite satisfactor}" ; and one of 
t the gentl^eu taking Belton aside, said : 

’^‘ It is useless, I suppose, to change the re- 
so^pid^ of your principal ? ” ♦ 

“T?his gentleman knows me,'* thought 
B^^n, "and is aware what a pig-headed, 
hl^l^ead my principal old Jones is, (Change 
hia^esolutioii I ” he said, aloud. "When he 
h^^ once made up his mind, you might as 
soon ask a milestone to grow' into buttermilk.” 
"Then \ve may proceed to business at 


hik ' cdteifHad ' yi!ti| blo^d, ' and' thu' *dlb- 
chargM '<\?'6a|ien' ^i«g*,ifdO80^f^ his nett^steisv 
han^ The third iheinber uf the* tortglbahj 
party came qiilekly upt ’ irom 'thei 
where he had stood ; grasped the 
the rectftnbeul £gnre, and shook his^hehd’eii^' 
discovering no pulse. With n oldth* wkidh 
he had rapidly unrolled he' tied up the cl[i» ‘ 
of the unfortunate combatant^ 'giviag diim' 
the ghastly appearance a coi^e> 
exclaiming, "Gentlemen, this is a"?! uuifbs^^ 
tnnate atVair. The ^oiii id is fatal. W^musti 

E rovide for our own safety,” he aided thw 
orror-struek perpetrator of the crime 'into* 
the phaeton, mounted the box, and drove otf ' 
at full galh»p across the down. 

* This was too serious a matter to be 
understood any more. Bel ton was terrified’ 
and shocked — terrified at the prospect of* hIs'' 
ow*n fate, and shocked at the dreadful endtihg 
of the unfortunate \oung man. Ho avei<-' 
came t,he iiistiuctive horror which all men 
have of death, and placed his hand on the 
victim’s breast. Thc*ro was vital wantiih 
still there ; but he could dcteet.no beating of 
the pulse. The cloth rom)d the jaw became' 


once/' said the gentleman, drawing himself | satiuated with blood; and, sickened with 
lip and assuming a haughtv look. i the sight, bewildered with siirpiise, and 

* \Wth all my hear V said Belton. ’Utterly unknowing what to do, he was 

" Will you step, or shall I ? ” [weakened at last from the torpor of his 

'^You, if you juease.” despafr by hearing, at a great <listatieo, the 

"YbuTl drop your handkerchief Unices of some of the shepherds noisily 

" Sir, I*m very much obliged to you,” said ; guiding their flocks 


Belton, placing his handkerchief in the 
breasl^pocket of his coat, and oousidering 
Ujie gentleman was warning him against 
tke depredations of rustic thieves. 

In the space of two minutes from the time 
they arrived on the ground, Mr. Belton, with ' 


He rushed away, scarcely caring in whAt 
iiirectii'ui. In sj^ite of his eminent skill in 
horseflesh, his juactical education in that 
department had i)eeii neglected ; and he had 
not the least lioj^e of beijig able to drive the 
fim’ courser.^ in the curricle, even if he had 


the liidf-consciousness of a person in ail 0 ]>ium I known in what diiection to make the 
dreami ^aw some curious evolutions per- ■ attempt. He had some vague recollection of 
formed without having the slighteal idea of ‘a law' by winch the perstm found in presenoe 
what thqy nieant. His companion took his | of a murdei’od man wa.s instantly executed^ 
staud, opposite the third gentleman of the or at all uveiits imprisoned for ti'liil* But 
otiier. w’ho had kept some little way ; who was to give notice of the terrildA tfVeut i 

retired. The active individufil who had j Was the corpse to lie there, uijhoii8elfed,uii* 
entered into such a strange conversation with ; anointed, un the summit of that bare moor^ 
him, took long steps, loading pistols, wdilsper- j looking up into noonday sun and midnight 
ing to the two gentlemen, and, making him- j stars with that awful visage, with the white 

clotli round the chin ? These thoughts 
passed through him with the nipidity df 
lightning — perhaps they did not occupy half 
a minute altogether. But the good prevailed 
over the timid in Belton’s nature ; and he de^ 
termiued that his late companion, if bej'Oiui 
the reach of human aid, should at least ha^ 
Christian burial. Ut; made right across the 
combe or ravine by w'hich they’ had 'W 
cended ; and, on the u]>laud levels of ’the 
opposite down, he encountered a mhu engaged 
in watching a great number of sheep. 

"Can you drive a pair of horses fV 
inquired Iklion, asumming as ea^ a mxnaitMeir 
as he could. 


' self excessively useful in a way he had nei'er 
observed before. The tall* and pow'erful 
figure of his friend might have been a study 
:l^r painter. or sculptor. His lips finniy con- 
; his clieek pale. There was one 
Pj^^j^idiiinty oT’liis attitude which it was ^.m- 
pt^ihle not to obseri’e ; with his left elbow 
his right hand, the left hand 
t^ed in continual t^nioothlng the long 
jnpijy^ches which adorned his Tips. While 
4tj,,ijiWj^P?'eparati<)U8 were gbing'on he never 
^^ihat one position, till on a pistol 
in hi.s hand, he turned rapidly 
rou^,*,, the fall of a liaixl kerchief! 

was active assistant, 

anjjl two cricks ' went oft* at the same 

mpmqit. Wl^;]lw,Bi^lton.looke^ again he 
saw hi|^coinp%Dicm'smt:ched bn the ^ound, 


" Ees’ ; I droives five,” said ths «inn ; 
ftiain hard work it be -when they be. olh m 
end.” '■ ■' ^ '■ ‘ - 






DOWN Amm 


> 'BeltQii/thoHgHvprobj]^^yit:viras^|i:ftTiij(j^4ou$, nece»^^^^ i?f . 

• liiorsefl, wlii^li w?i8, Soiao smoke sji si, liifle him . 

;' hbl JiftteKp^e^tiou q 1'. theiir l^eing klton etid.)^ toward^ a village ^t ' gentle ' 

' bittinUf .Bui^ nO;W that^thejCiir^'icle woiUU DC emgience. He looked out 
a^very• eai^j^ affair in the haulds of such a and a little way across a field h&'j^dSi^dr ^ 
charloteei^ . • * luausion which he feebly began to ;]^efe 6 g;i^i^; 

f ♦^iTWn here’s half-a-crown for you,” he as one he had seen before., It iva^not, hW’; ' 
salrik **'Go to that , hill, and you will see a ever, a house of entertainmeut ; it wAfl/lijVSJd' 
gfifftleman-^lying on his back— ordy to brick house ; it stood in a field of t’urni^iyiiCf^ 
rtdbesh himself, of course. Help him into the hnd broken^chiu uey jx^ts. 
carmge you will see near, luid drive to the “I say, my man,” he said to a lail 
nearest aurgeon’s : he has met with a slight twelve who passed him while gaziiig on 
aeoideiit. In fact,” he added with a faint object of his surpiise, “there’s a penhy for 
laugh, “he lias had a hurl out of his drag 3 ^ 011 . Whose house is that • < > - -* 

and requires a plaster.” “Thatbe Doctor Wliimhlci’s,«ii—thahk’e4^!’* 

“I be Doctor Whimbler’s man,” said the Doctor Whimbler’s ! — tlie very place 
shepherd; “ho rents all these downs, and the world it was his objeei to avoid! JHie^ 
lives in that ere red house among the turnips love of life grew strong as the danger 
with the broken dumbly pots.” dt^jith drew near. He .slunk like a guilty 

** That’s very lucky,” said llelLon. “I’ll wretch irom hedgerow to hedgerow, and ' 
hurry on and tell the Doctor to be ready finally got into a wayside iim. ^ 

to reedve his patient.’ Three or four labouring men were refi’dwjf-'^ 

So saying, he turned away in the very ing themselves. Delton ordered some 
opposite direction ; and, W'as rii.Hhiiig oif as fast ;iU(l cheese and a glftes of beer. ’ ' ^ 

as he could, when the num cjilled liim back. “He w'a.s dc.'id, 1 tell ye, afore Jem Stokes 
The summons shook him like a leaf j he felt got up to the Down,” said one, 
his knees bend under him ; but the man ha<l “ Well, I heard say that he groaned font or 
only stopped him to point ouUtho nearest way five times after he got to Wliiiiiblef’s,” said* 
to Doctor Whimbler .s ; and Helton, saying he another ; “ but whoever did it will be ha^i^d, ' 
had to call on a friend on the road, continued and that’s a great comfort.” , 

his walk at a pace that would have* done • “ Yes, it is,” said all the guests, except one. 
honour to a steam-engine. ^ Mr. Belton did not enjoy his bread and ch^se 


But where to go? He had no notion in so much as usual, 
what direction his Jhts in urha lay. Even if “ It was a duel,” continued the first 
he had, what was the use of going .there I “ about Miss Florimond at the Hall. ThdCa^ 
The hue and cry would be up in a very sliort tain said he would have her, though her fhtheV’ 
time ; the people who had seen him sitting had promised her to Sir Charles. So “Sit 
so stalelUy in the curricle would be sure to Charles shut the Cajiluin, find if he’s hanged 
reeOgiiisehtiiL ; and — here a drofidful thought she oii’t have ne’er a husband at all,” 
ovm'whelmcil him, as if lie were already’ This seemed to be considered a good joke^ 
looking on the judge’s black cap — his rod find the men lauglied accordingly. Belton 
and basket! he had left them in the c^irriage I did not laugh, but he joined in the conVer- 
"Was his name on the handle 1 Was there a satloii. * • 

card with his address oil the Ivd Tie could “Miss riiU-imond w'lTll be much to 
not ra.^ember ; and therefore took it for pitied,’’ he said. “ Who w’as the Captain 
granted’ that they were. “John Belton, “ He’s the dead man up at old Whimbler’k 
Biches Oouit.” What was the use of further and there goes the beadle for the Crown^l'y 
amcealnieiit 1 He would inquire for a magis- jury,” said the man: “they’ll send diit 
tmte — ^for a policeman — fur a turnkey ; he w’arraiit for tfie seconds, and I ’spose th^ll' 
WOfnld give himself up to justice. He has all be hung in a fortnight.” 
oUcu told me that this resolution calmed him Belton left unfinished his bread audehee^'’ 
like a obariij. He w'as now going to be hanged, paid his reckoning without s.aying ,a' wii^^ 
indiknew tlie worst. He even bec.ame jocular, and w^alked at his utmost speed away 
He saw a considerable fimount of humour ii\ the fatal neighbourhood. A cofidh 
the /rsqjidity of the change that had i^aken liin^ when he was nearly wom but, ' 
place in his position. Half an hour had bound for London. He gbt inside/ pulled 
aliibered it for life. He merely accepted a down the blinds, and determined to keej) hf^ 
polite 8 trangei*’s offer of a scat in his carriage, own counsel, aud let events take their course? 
add iuid become envelofied in an affair with From thal; he W’as inore alteintlve to 
Wrhiidi he. had no original coiiceim, and must business than ever. A weight was on hixd^ 
make hi^ appeariuice on a scaffold for the But it was like the weight of a king’s crowd ^ 
murder of a man he Jiad never seen before, ih had dignity as w^U as’oare. He was the 
Initiiase meditations many miles were passetl ae|)ository of a t^*m:^ndpps secret, aiid he 
over, many bye- ways sought out, many turn- swelled with the qpn^ciousness 0 # the sufa^ 
ings andi.t^istings scientifically performed to riority which, this, g^ive him oyer ^yenrW<^^ 
put'his pnrsUe^S' off. the scent y but gt last, he he piet^ passed on, and hf 

felt faint , and hungry, and was under the un^peej^ , ‘ IlJ yent^ 


— I, - ,. '- - 

; ^pcfn^aperei. <Ojily onue he caught a glimpse ] people who haw peihaps, bo pt\m: way oif 
' aif the awful subject. It was aa allusion to j showing their patrioiaB ; blood. !X!b!Ss07<obhf 
the late hital duel in Hampshire, anri though IsideratioDS had some weight with 
the reporter was wrong iu the date there | and, though he would liaveeooined a 

could be no doubt it alluded to the same j housebi'eaker in forcing his way mto a 
event. “The seconds have absconded, and; he considered st rathei* a feather m hia cap 
I Mve hitlierto eluded discovery. One of them | that he had assisted at an ai&ir of honour, 
is unknown ; and the medical man, it is sup- Murder is so much more aiistocratic than 
pose4, has gone to America.*' The bar of the “ Isaac's Anns " was left in 

lime had its usual soothing effect. He had solitary possession to Belton all night., ,The 
visions of tlie murdered man for some days, landlord had been bottling oil* his winter's ale^ 
but after the lapse of a few weeks the sti-angc j and felt tlie eftects*of the operation so power- 
longing came upon him which has im}>eUed so fully that he could not speak. In answer to 
man}' evil tloers to visit the scene of their some questions about Miss Florimond at the 
iniquities. He would go to lius hi urbe Hall, lie hiccupped a good deal about the, odds 
once more, and make iiupiiries for himself, lieing live to one, and then remembered^that 
He would find out who Miss Florimond at the name was M iss Hosamoud, and that she 
• the Hall was. Florinioud w'as a beaut iful was a clicstuut ftliy rising four. The caudles 
^Bame. Belton was romantic, in spit# of burnt themselves nearly out — the gusts of a* 
^weighing thirteen stone. What an ending it rising wind were liearil against the outside 
' iSiWimuld be if he-*-but then there was that Sir walls — a pale, watery moon moved ghostlike 
ViOharles, the actual culprit. It would be an | in tlje sky, like the wreck of the flying Dutch- 
ttKCellent secondary jiunisliment t<» cut him * man floating noiselessly over the waves — the 
out. So, at the end of two months, liel ton | waiter, who enacted the parts tUso ‘of gardener 
ordered a new suit of clothes ; a briglit green ! Jind stableman, came in with “the gentle- 
satin waistcoat ; with a diamond stud in the j man’s slijipers,” and Belton, who was -now 
frill of his shirt, which would have equalled a 1 very sleejn', could only gather from the rather 
king's ransom if it had been real.; a ]iair of i indistinct rep'/ies of the multifarious fune- 
boots with fixed bniss spur* oii tlie heels ; . tionary, that, though they were very dull just 
and set off, without consulting an.y body, to ! now, there w(mld be rare doings next week, 
resume bis tqmrtmcnts in the Run in urU. * ; as ^5ir Cliarles was going to marry the young 
The plea of a sudden cal! to town soon ox- laijy at tbe Hall. 'J'bo surname of Sir Charles 

plained to his housekeeper tlie cause of his ' way unknown to tin* intelligent hostler ; the 

dUapijearanee ; and he lost no time ni making i Christian name t»f the young lady laboured 
«il the inquiries he could venture on without ' unde#* the same disadvantage, lie had never 
exciting* suspicion. With this view lie re-' lieard him called any tiling I )ut “ Sir Charles’' 
>.«umed liis pweatorial pursuils, and as he dis-; — and had never beard bor called anything at 
covered that near tin* scene of (he dreadful }all. But the mariijige was to be on Wednos- 
transaction there was a bouse of entertain- ' day, and both liorses were ordered for eleven 
I metit called the “ isnac's Arnis,’’ in honour of | o'clock. This was anqde food fur a long series 
old Isaac Walton, he bclook himself to his ^ of meditations. Miss Florimond vras going 
rod, and strolled, in a very uuconccnicd ■ to marry the survivor — forgetting the gallant 
manner, frolu brook to biook, till, at tbe close young fclfow who liad died for her sake. Tlie 
of a shai^) October day, be found Idmself in wliole pictiire of that awful hour presented 
j the coflee-rooni, or rather the bar, of the . itself afi-esb. Ho saw’ the frightful w^onud ; 
i w*ished-for hotel. the preternatni-al calm — tlio rigid features— 

i If there ap|>ears a little frivolity in the ea.se | and the girl wa.s about to lay lier hand, liefore 

i with W’hich Mr. Belton reccutciled himself to : the altar, in the hand of tlio imui wdio had 

' tlie sad event, j'ou must bear in mind that he I pulled the trigger — v^ ho had taken the aim ! 
considered himself free from any moral guilt I lie trb*d to banish the tliought, but couldn’t, 
atieuiiing the affair. He could not justly belli haunted him, and oj)pi*essed his spirits be- 
1 charged w'ith any intentional w'rong, and as yond the power of brandy to raise them. 
I' l he had ojdy lia<l a very few niiuuttV inter- Great were his eftbrts iu that w'ay ; and per- 

I . * course with the unhixppy victim of the laws liaps? lii.s unnatural exeitement was , pro- 
I 6ociely,^he had no fecling.s of iji'gret duced liy the unusual quantity he drjuik to 
the loss of a pers<mal friend. He explain the extraordinary incident which 
' ^ vkad, therefore, got entirely over the firot shock occurred that night. J am not superstitious ; 

jiof the scene ; and, if the truth mmst be told, but it is usclews to deny that pei’sons ijnder 
• ’ JE.iear some little portion ol pKde and grati- .strong agitation of the nervous system have 
I , ifleatioii mingled w ith his rftmembrance of the their senses .sosh.arpened that they sec strange, 
i r sideadL is not every ship-broker who takes iineartiily appearances which it is impossil^ 
1 part* m B duel with a Sir Charles. ^A to account for by the ordinary laws of nature.; 
i meetiafl an heir-ioora of feudal times, and and, how^ever difticult it may be to bring our- 
a vervkmghitly ^method of settling a dispute, selves to a belief in these startling depoi’turep 
No dudlif^ lias yot been hanged; ana, till from the usual course of humatt. affairs, X think 
that tremdBdMtS event takes place, the pistol that the evidence that “such, thktgs .be” IB 
will jj^e .the* resdrted to by irresistible and ooneluBive., 


*’ waig g, long, raanblmg, 
* ' old^fii^nioiiM ‘ inn, with a iiArrow pasaage 
‘ ’i%|jmiig tbrougli it from end to end. The 
' lay to the sduth of this passage, 

' trhile a window or two looked northward over 
soAie qiiiet fields, by the side of whidii lay the 
parish road. With the caiulle in his hand, 
; Belton paused a longtime on his way to bed, 
/'jftnd looked out of the window. The night 
hatl grown wilder'than before — the wind was 
loader — ^the obscurations of the moon darker 
and more frequent. In one of the sudden 
clearings of tlie sky he thought he saw some- 
thing in motion on the narrow road, but the 
light of his own candle confused him, and ho 
' laid it on the fioor of the Y>assnge and looked 
out again. The quick tramp of a horse now 
met his ear, and, w’^ondering who could be in 
such rapid motion at that time of rdglit, and 
in thatretired situation, he slipjied down stairs 
and went out by the northern door, which 
commanded the road hy which the i-raveller 
must pass. The traveller }iiilled up an I dis- 
mountetl within a 3 "ard 'of where, he stood. 
The moon was under a cloud — he could see 
very indistinctly. 

“ Is the diaise ready ? Tlioy are clo.se at 
hand,*’ sai<l a voice lie did hot recognise. 

I really don’t know,” sahl Helton. 

Tlie speaker started — and by a rapid motion 
pulled the cloak closer roun<l. * 

•‘Are you a gentleman '? ” resumed the 
voice hurriedly. 

■“I should think I was,” i'e[)lie(l Helton. 

‘‘Then I am safe. You will be secn^et — pa.ss 
on. 

Tlie chmds dispersed for a niomeiit. The 
.stranger was a lady of tall and graceful pre- 
sence, closely mutilcd, but revealing enough 
of shape and iriotioii in the riding habit in 
which she was dressed, to (•(mqdeto the con- 
quest wbicli her musical voice lyul begun. Hut 
Helton had no lime fur the display t)f his 
admiration. The stranger ',!isikpi>eared, and 
tlie horse, when loft to it.scU, cidobrated his 
recov'ered liberty by some well directed kicks 
in the immediate ]>roxiinily of Mr, Helton's 
eyes, which made him boat a rapid retreat 
toward.s the house. Tlie clatter of the eman- 
cipated aniniars gallof) was shortly lo.st in 
distance, and Belton, after ten minutes’ in- 
effectual searcli for the mysterious lady, gave 
up the attempt to discover her retreat ; and, 
wearied more than ever, chilled with the 
nigbt*air, and puzzled at tlie strange event, 
he went once more iijvstairs and entered on 
the long narrow jiassago which conducted to 
hi.s room. His candle was still on the floor; 
and, on going forward to lift it uji, he saw as 
dibtinetly as if it bad been in open clay a 
figure, standing silent and erect at the other 
eind. It Wfis not fancy that conjured up tht^ 
terrible apiiearance. It was the form of a 
tall and handsome man — resting the left 
ribow in the right hand, an^ smoothitig the 
Jnotk^taibe^here wns the same firm expres- 
sion' of ihe eyes and mouth, and round the 


jaw was rolled ’a 

cheek, and sustaining aa he , 

hdd seen it applied by t&e "oh tlie 

Aorniiig of the death. /. - : 

Helton gazed horror-struck fop^ Bdiit0 >tiiiJie^ 
The figure made no movement. ’There it 
stood fixed and rigid, still ]ffaytng with the 
moiistaclui, and looking with those urieffi^hly 
eves as if expecting to be addressed by 
witness ^f hi.> fate. Belton could stand tl^h 
sight no longer, but made a forward rush to’^ 
seize liis candle. In hi.s terror and agitatiotn 
he overturnetl the light, and the dneUist anid 
his second were left in total flarkness, ^ Ever 
tliri)ugb the long hours of that awful night 
Helton, who gro]Hr(i liis way to his body Saw 
nothing but the features of the murdered 
man ; near him — near him tliey seemed 10* 
%orae ; if sleep for a moment closed his eyes, 
clenrer and clearer the phantom rose to view; ; 
ami feverish, ill and witli Conscience awakened 
witli all its stings, he rose early in the morning • 
and, without any allu.sion to the advenftures 
of tlie night, betook himself to town. 

Thc]‘<5 was something too jiainfiil in this 
iricidfmt to be kept entirely to himself. He 
told it to his friends. ' 1 heard it very soon 
after it occurred ; and though we oil good- 
natured laboured to dispel Ills allusion, it was 
ill vain. He became, as the saying is, an 
altered character. He subscribed to charities, 
and became governor of hospitals, and .grew 
inimen«(‘ly rich, and had a cliariuing family, 
and gave dinners to lords, and put- Charlie 
[ Helton, hi.'^ eldest sou, into the crack regiment 
! of the service. The memory of the night at 
I the “ Isaac’s Anns” by these means was negin- 
ning to die out, or at least it was not so much 
talked of as before. Hut, aliout two years ago, 
he asked mo to go with him tn Gravesend in 
ii magnificent new ship he had just launched, 
which was going to cayry out the recently 
appointed (Jovernorjto one •of our noblest 
deiieiidencies. The great man was to embark 
at Gravesend, and Belton n^aolved to get 
everything ready for his reception. - The 
cabins ile.signed for his Excellency ;md suite 
were fitteil tip as if for an Indiiui King^ and 
very difficult to ple.ose must his Excmlency 
have been, if he felt discontented with thf 
attention bestowed on his comfort. The small 
ve.ssel which brought him ou board at 
Gravesend was to take us oq sliore. The 
Governor stc]>]>e<lon deck and Was received by 
Helton with all the respect due to his rank. 
He was a man about fifty years of age, and 
Kupporteil on his arm a lady a few ye^irs 
younger but still wearing the remains of 
exqui.site*VKitiuty. With somewhat Jiaughty 
manners "he had a bold manly appeai'ance 
which attmeted notice, and a sweet smile 
which won our liking. He dtood near the 
helm and looked with admiratmii at the pro- 
portions of the noble ship. Helton shook 
hands with him and wished him a prosp^ous 
voyage. We then got into the vessel hi the 
side, aifo on looking oifce more to tl^ quarter* 



' hW litfna; ariljf Via sm^owiiDff , Hi? , ^aioiiiiachc. 
.t ‘ Thet^’%'^^ 4, scar liis' left cheek, 

' irtirieHfeelUj fefijfiealeAliy 413 

’** Tj[mva ;^e , mail "I paw ilie on the 
fftopmhe™ I saw at the 

*|D8aac*s ATiti^’.*’ 1 c^'^he njistaWen.” 

.^6U said. “Perhaps he 

• VouiideA^^erhaps he ran away 

’'the bride of his rival — 

^ypu*liad^ taken too much braxidy 
, ahd* *■ 

i' '*!B6t,^lt0n was overcome with astouish- 
;■ lAifeteit^'^'O'narriviiig in town v.e looked at one 
of tt\)^^Jipliicid compilatlona of the day ; 

' if^^ftiimd'ne had served in all quarters of tfie 
; that he had married Miss Flori- 

' (laughter ef Alfred Hope, Esquire, of 

i tl^Hail. • 

jj * 5^ftdn w^as disappointed and displeased to 
{, finS'tfiiit his ghostly visitation had faded in 
' tJil^ ^li^ht of common day. But there are 
sdifte people who turn everything to' profit. 
Cliairtie' Belton ll'aa shortly afterwards 
ordt^i'ed on foreign service within the limits 
of liis Excellency’s command. A letter from 
B^tdh;i with an account of his share in certain 
traiflSKctions long ago, produced a friendship' 
whlih It ‘ is probable will never decrease. 

: Cl^iSle is aide-deA;amp to the Govciruor, 
axfd'tias oiltstrlpped all his contemporaries in 
; thfl i^]{)ldity of his rise. And Belton him.sclf 
. thkika, tliat duels are sometimes excellent 
' thli^, and is no believer in ghosts. 

^^ata, below,* Awpy*jirom.i f^beirplfteel AhnytKrhr 
ip,itp:irui1qB ropmt for ^fbeirOtihdrs 1 

the BriUidi seamaft^Miur. aoccmnMfd^ 

bofurd his veaB^lMhbe< a .ht^eliaMa^9 l^iffiral'dii' 
hU dietary acal<f(, . atwij Ahe*«?i «oi*ldlinot^ 'i 

venture to say, be one compbd)Dit( 
hundred there U at the present itaina.”.vt'Mj'f 

We think there wonldnrot. ^ ,j;. - wr t Y,ir/; 
Another chip comes .frouii ah .ifilijgltab4r . 
man who has pibked up i cxpertewoe^^idii/ . 
board vessels belonging to . the United Statoa^ j | 
nav}', and speaks . of such a ' visit itl | ' 

is in the power of every courteous-. i ' 
Ushman visiting America to pay tb * " 

fire-spitter that smU under the stara 'aniW 
stripes. “ I fouud the ofiicers.mu(dinjors«ci«U' > 
and good-natured Ilian our own. . Oa^otam^ 
Eitz-premier woidd think that a mere tra- 
veller in search of information ought td go to 1 
blue books, and he would l esoiiL f£e iulnisioti f 
of asti’ange man wnth a card upon the quarter- 
deck. (’aptain Clieke, however, of New Yorkvr 
was ready to give inloriuiitiun to the full, f 

extent of his own knowledge. < ) 

“ A rcgulalion in America forbids the navy-^^ ! 
to employ scamcrii not subjects of the United ; 
States. Hum disc numbers of Her Majesty’s* i '1 
lieges, and of those sWfe may one day bo ,ilL - 1 
able tb spare, continue to evade this regula- 
tion^ and obtain employment as Auiericane;* ' 
The Tbiited States Goveniment pays able^»i i 
bodied .seamen about two poumls a montli^.i ! 
and all/>ws to them such superabuiultmt ri^: , 
tiotis that ten men usually live upon the food ' i 
of eight : they mess together and reCei-vo thoi " i 
difference in money. Their paj’^ is, howevory-.:' ‘ 
generally kept in arrear to prevent desertioii.f m ■ 
advances arc never made. The Anici:icans;0 ' 
are in one point quite as weak as we s tlwy^:.' . 
fire a great many useless salutes, and everyi.^ ! 
time a gun is discharged fom'-fifths of ■ 

dollar fly ap ay^in smoke out of the Americaui ' I 
treiusury.” . ^ . f - . -.j J 

We are to be tempted into no remarks of d i 
our own upon the British Admiralty, and th^ 
perfection at which by long [imetice iU.workri^v 
men have arrived iii the art of sawing shipB:... 
asunder. We have produced our chii>s 
from the sea, and wdl not let them j^epoien) 
dry over the heat of what might prove 
tedious discussion. , / i < . .i.f U.- 

1 ; • CHIPS. 

. ' VOICES ynOM THE DEEP, 
have drifted a^^hore to us a chip or 
two ;seiit over ships’ sides. One is a letter from 
a master mariner at the Antipodes, evoked by 
tw^ former articles in this jouniaL* Tlie 
raaoiber mariner not only confirms the account 
thfjb haS( been given in these •^p^iges of the 
Saiipm’ JHome^ Afloat, but even reveals to us, 

^ bek>w- tho- lowiest deep depicted there, a 
lower deep. . ..Worse than the top-gallant, he 
i says, is; the Ip we r forecastle. 

1 The maiff thing to be seen to by any man 
j Vho desires to >advocate the cause of the 
j’eeam^ i^i S£^s our friend, “bettor houfto- 
that, when they are off duty, they 
naaj. have a place somewhat fit ibr a human 
'be^.to live in. Act of Parliament says 
theyd'lire .jbo have nine feet of cTeck space ; 
/noi|lh>^i^/OlKe that knows anythihg of ship- 
boftp^jBytsh-bfi aware that this is not enough 
^ whfmM^jUl^ttred, as it is in a ship’s fbrcl 
of the bow ax»i chaiti-^^ 
cald^SiilfGimii^/JtjhroK^ respectable 

Bai]pr-milt^rAvri0P9lt in* a chest to hold hid> 

* , ' Y ' ^ ' " ■ * 'i 

ri — ^ — = — It, — 

, "-r ... ' .^.l■pi;l .T— 

TUCKED UP. --.'.A.. 

LiteratuPwE— though I do not say it 
lazy man — is full of j-SaneUo ?PawBaA;\r 

blessed the man who invented ib ^FocBlittkiei/ot^i 
speare’s opinion see Henry Fourth; 
and other of his welbkiiown wiiitii^iifBiidK^ 
Hall, too, is not the only, author of proaeiwjmro 
has delighted us with beautifuJi TiaffetOioiiax^ 

fbat, Gremi^storetw 

is myself. 1 prosed upon it in the first vokifiBiah^J 
pf :^ousehplA W<^rda,p«go. tUrea.J|iiWi^ 




I'' ^ - - ■. ; ,^. , 1 

i Hsetr^<iInH|t<« iae^od«l(Mirl'4nd/^fe 
; 4tfitott«M|t».iStayti«Bpeat^'I'nAy'Uk^^ 

dn tRe top oT'a 
bribed!^ Itib'buti^ 
mmp^Mbter • mo»t <pebplb ttmobg^ tisi tb be 
' ^^iw^apfied ymnod '^lt^i'eleep as ^ith*a ^r- 
theblkm if ire are not ivrapped rotind also with 
; aheetB and blaiile^'.' 

'There is BOniething-^in a domestic way at 
any rate — sacred alsSut bed. iNot only by 
marij; .bu^ by ali animals, it is agreed that 
wherever the Bed id tlfere is Home. The 
tig^ 'pieks- his dinner up anywhere in the 
> forest ; the cormorant speeds over the waves 
and. devours his prey wherever it is caught. 
Buit. when ' they retire within themselves — 
vthon they go home to repose after their toils 
-HBian, beast, aiMl bird retire each to a fixed 
' ; reafang^place. At night, when 

. The aes-fowl has gone io her nest, 

r The beust is laid down in his lair, « 

sea-foW] auii boast are in tlieir homes, and so 
are men, except those few of them vrho have 
been led by their social propensities to meet 
with on© another. 

[ 'ilivilized man works hardVitli head and 

i linilks; a good bed is therefore of importance 

I to 'him. 'To sleep on the bare grouiul iiiy)Ues 
i‘ — at least in climates such as ours — the ex- 
treme want, a want more extrem<» than even 
homelessness ; while, on the other hand, to 

1 lie* on beds of down is a proverbial way of 
j! expresfnvTg the condition of those who jfo.ssess 
ij every fleshly comfort in jierfecLion, VVe know 
j| the^ man by his bed. It is the sign and em- 
j| blem of his whole material condition. I am 
jj not Jsure whether a minute analysis of men’s 

I I beds would not reveal as much of character 

1 as'pn examination of their skulls. There may 
‘ arise, some day, practitioners wlnj wdll con- 
) struct out of this hint a science, calling it 

^ Tludamology. It should include study of 
the bumps left upon the couch after a sleeper 
haB^arieen. 

IMm writers, and especially the satirists, 
whctti angry with luxury, struck at their 
€oui|trymen with most elfect by lashing them 
in J^. They urged against them many pic- 
tavescpiw desbriptions of the rude state of the 
beds of 'their forefathers. Even the w^ealthiest 
of the real old itoinans were content to sleep 
i on straw, or on dry leaves, laid on the ground 
; . and covered with the skius of beasts. Ety- 
' niology — good servant to History when 
; kiudiy iksed^teBtifies to the fact. Of the two 
Latin ’.v^rdS'COmtu only useil to mean beds or 
' oouebieBj'ene implies that tlie material of bed 
; wasldiigiiilally gatliered for the purpose — 
gleipiied dut'^td'' the fie Ws or off the trees ; the 
otM^vthat ^ sabstaneee ' useid Hrere 
.andi^iwrMd ' iuto mattrasite;' jiiist as the 
^coaMisillgiid off biats are^made^in'J^gfliand at 
thUidiB#;>/ 'd' -'i i' ‘{J' J 

.ak«^h flfitirii 

f 

- l;: 

^ ^-gr~- 

enough. But, as suen Wniera belie 
men sjflrang first out of l^e . 
spontaneously genewite j put 
it is not remaikaMe if they eirea^ ' 

ing that eVeiy other people pigge^ 
manner of their ancestors., In .ealch^ .Jf r we 
two most ancient writings extot, - 

repeatedly mentioned, as J 

should spe^ about them now^ 3^or,4P*A f 

likely they were either rude in fa^hton^ 
mean materials ; because one, in parjiicum^Y 
of the books alluded to descrll^es a siatp 9L 
society BO well supplied, not merely wil^ thp,' 
necessaries but the elegancies of life, fliat po 
less than between twenty and thirty differ^J;,^ 
kinds of musical instruments are named in 

The commodiousness and beauty of the fui;iu-j! 
tuft and instruments formerly in use amo|ag,‘ 
the Orientals, are likewise attested by.exjtailt! 
sculptures of a very remote antiquity.'; iAa j 
for Homer’s heroes, their beds werp, indeed, 1 
laid upon the floor ; Jbut they were^ ]pap^.1>L [ 
skins with the wool or fur on, 's|)rea3 ,pvei; ,. | 
with fine caipets, and these again, cWerpA | 
with rich purple stuffs. The Greeks iii ) I 

times slept upon raised beds. u ui 1 

But they were the descendants of thdipe | 

luxury-abhorring Komans, who in t^e, penpd / i 
qf the Empire — and even earlier — atjtaapjpfl, j | 
to the highest pitch of luxury — ^f luxn^'^, 
be costliness — in the appointmetits of 
couches. They derived nints towards tb^si, ^ 
and many another notion of voluptuousness^ 
from the nations they subdued ; and, iShqy; \ r 
w'ent far to better the instruction 'Their, ji • 
beds were filled with the most delicate down ; 
their inattrasses were stuffed with finest j 
wool. If wood coiilLuiied to be the material 
used for the framework of their bedsteads, 
and dining couches, it was richly wrought 
and inlaid. Ivory, however,»waa,j>referred— 
then silver — fioidly, gold*; the costly fabric 
being, in each case, made doubly precious by^ ' 
the sculptor *s skill, and spread with cusfaiotlfif ' 
and counterpanes of gold and purple. ' 

delights were, of course, then, as now> 
able only by Use rich. The plebeian* 
after Sulla’s time, still slept, as his aiidestottJ" ^ 
had done in the time of Numa, str^hed''' - ^ 
upon a straw or flock-filled truss ; and -i^lj at *’ 
the late age wlien Pliny wrote, the^ sdldier^s = ' 
camp bed was no softer. ' v r. ' 

' in none, perhaps, of the manifold appli*’ ' 
ancee of human life, are differ^ees df e6n« '' 
ditiou and resources morh obsUrVable' than ' i 
in the moiins employed fu* gettifig jrest. ^ A '*' ! 
consideration of climate ’entets Tai^ely, of ;' 
course, into \hi great bed quehtion. 
Esquimaux edntrives a couch ^6li the bench 
that lines his siiow»^uiltliht,'aieiid lies-^-snugly'* '’ 
en<|ugli — overlaid with) moss and stdnS, 
warmed and lighted^ by lniS' Seai pib \ 

The native of the l^opibs lies ‘doWDi Wisthett^*-'! 
any coteribg^' beodath his fiwil' eliete^ 
bialm leaves; or, for greater poolness and j 
iecurity/'^Mt^ iKdrW ’SnimqiE;k""tfe'(jj^een 1 

.i— if - , ■ , * 











wa^,ki8dB9 a^d 
too; Ijavo Mt that 
** It la worth wUjile t^et^ng 
his dying days, a Iato.d»twig^Usd n^u 
philosipljer— r“ ^ is worth wui]i^-£^^ 
to see liow kind everj one is.l'” , 7 7 \ Vj 

Scenes vimed as those , tliai t'he’ , world/ 
without has witnessed — some ino:jvj towclu^g^ 
than any that its greurter stage has 
show — have the bed i'oi* their centre, an^ the j 
bed-room walls for ’their circumference, fiven' 
the outer worhl, however, has sometinieit* 

^ _,, , intrinied upon its seclusion. In their 

and of the classes nearest them iii Station, j chambers, kings and ministers have held thpr 
we sliall find our couutryiiieu to be less com - 1 levies (theiico so named); and fair lacfi^^ 
fortably furnished than their equals in adja- j have, ere now, received their visitors p!d 
cent countries. | adorers, either behind bed-ciirtaius or at ihejit,! 

, jiiisery, they say, makes men acquaiittod . toilets. ; 

with strange bedfellows ; and it makes him | The world is full of affecting bed scene^' 
aoquairtted al 80 *wJth strange beds, and it is Cloomily from liis meagre pillow the poor 
not misery alone that can do that, I’hey ! man , who is sick looks out ujion a desidate 
wlio have travelled jiiuch, and through lunue ; now raising Ids eyes itiqdoringly 
countries differing much in custom and in ■ heaven vvanl ; now, with a smile that slides 
climate, jnust have felt every contrast quickly into a sigh, playiijg langniilly with 
Btifougly ill tills respect. Imagine the tlie emaciated child that siU besiile him. lie 
transfer, rapid as travelling now is, from ■ clfnles aiul soothes, by turns, the voices of 
a nest of eider-plumage in one of the : the liiile ones Unit cry for bread alternataly' 
sybaritic capitals of liurope. to the coarse | lo him and to titeir mother. His health and 
rug of an Arab tent, or half a blanket at j strengtli were the sole weaUh of the small 
the diggings. ' ! hou.seh(»hi ; but its simrces are dried up, as 

Great is the variety of inclination in the thy shallow bro'»k dries in the day (vf heat, 
choice of pillows; some fauoying, co’ reqnir- j Alas for those who must draw water thence 
iug them high, some low ; sonic hard, some * or perish, w hen there is left to them tiolhihg 
soft. Madame Pfeiffer, who has tried the | hut Uu* empty hed. 

n *Mow8 of many latids, avers that tlu‘ wooden | Then we. may eliange the scene, and thiijik 
sters of the Ciiiuose are particulai ly coin- iof thewiek bed of the t •Iiristiriii statesman, the 
fortable. And was not Jacob content with a I fdiiJohOphcr, or the divine. We may licar 
stone ? I U^al.siijgliani repress the ill-lltncd jocularity 

There is material for bedmakiiig fioqueutly j of couirly frhinls ; and Puirgldev, like Jacob 
mentioned by the poets of a c^Tiairi cla-^s to jof old, hles.-,ing the sorrowing eiicle that sur- 
whicU some reference ought tu bo made — I rounded him. We may hear Jewel making,, 
roses. Who has not lieard nf ‘’a l»cd otia pulpit of his death-bed; or Newton, wiih 
roses ?” Who has ever seen them nienti<med ' that lioly, liqmility wldch helongs alw'ays to 
by any upholsterer in his list of bedding ? j the great and good, speaking of In's immortal 
Hut if the poets mean a gaideu bed 4d' loses, j labours as the prestiiue of a child wlio picks 
full of thorns their vegetable fleas — let up .shells uj)ori the brink of Ll»e wide an- 
them indulge themsehes with a streleh out : known sea. We may think of Scliwart^j, 
in the moonlight or the rain, until t tie I who, when unable lo leave his mis.si4mary’tt 
gardener sticks liis rake inki them in the | 
luinaiing. I am fi^r a Buugyooin, and a bed ; 


hi wind. Such cogtrwts mx^ f^re.eitW aa 
Well as necessary ; of the two metii ode,* each 
is in its way equally condiicive to repose. 'Not 
so agreeable-^nd Bureiy not so necessary — are 
the eoxitr^ts that shock an inquirer into beds, 
on our own soil. Here, while there are some 
who can sink nightly to rest in the ini4.lst of 
all the delicious accessories of more than 
^man luxury, a greater numlfer keep cold 
Christmas upon heaps of rags aaid vermin, on 
the cleaner earth. And if we do not talk 
of s.udi extremes, yet, taking as a test the 
bods and b^-liuen of the labcmriug classes, 


of the bc*st horse-hair. Wlmiwer rh^me 
not forbid — even, I think, in spite of 
rh)ine — 1 would suggest printing in such 
inn'se-hair for roses in all tuture 
edition.s of such poems. 

.Surely wu ought not to liave false notions 
■of^jbed, whi'ii wo s]:>eud in it a llnyd part of 
lives. We ought to reype<;t it too. It is 
.birth|)lace. There vCe hify, w hen there 
mr^.layished upon our unconscious infancy 
the fij’sttoutpou rings of a mother s tenrier- 
nesac.* v we have rested tlirough ^ur 

measles, and, as children, felt the luxury of 
being ill-^a. little ill— -just ill emmgh to Jd^* 
kept' warm in beicl; the object, all day, of fond 
iservke aud^ttenfion, and UismiAedat night- 




travelling col, still (‘mployed himself in the 
iiisivuctiuii of the affectionate Hindoo. Wc 
inay see, in a huinlred thousiuid instances, 
how a gooil uiairs bed m:iy be made a scliool 
of wisihim, and preach more truth than w'as 
ever uttered in Athenian iiortieoes, with 
better euiphasi.s than over lias been reached 
by any orator whose voice liaB ro.lled 
the freiletl vault or echoed down the aisles 
of a cathedral. Hut all bod thoughts are^npij 
Slid or Bolenuj. Bed taken in larg|d doses is 
a cure, I think, for disappolntmeut* ^<^94, 
lay many days in bed after his disgrace., ,X 
could quote oiiscs in which a siiosidence 
lie tween the sheets haa pJPoved in no &i;iiaU 
degree effectual as a cure foi:,?ir*bafl fall and 
sprained h%ixri in lore. , received 

a prostrating vjna proppaaj^i/^ere 



Bein|t replied, h 6 i;j€ver, 
M'd to hiB cbambef'y and to bed. 
f after ^day went by^liis frieiida despaired 
ever seeing liim ' aj^aiii. At the end of a 
l«*tiiJjgbt, Tin 3 erides reappeared among living 
me^' in good health and spirits, went about 
as usual, and^ has never since 
i^^nupued Cloantha's name. All that he had 
dfjiW he smothered in bed, and lived at ease 
ey^r thereafter. 

.'!A noticeable aanl neces.sary circnmatancc. 
opihiected with true lying in bed, i.s the 
eiitii'e giving up of one’s self to the j)eculi- 
aritles — as far as, in such a place, they can be 
iiUlulged-— of one's own natural character 
'Together with the dress and ornaments of 
the day, we lay aside wliat Mr. Carlyle 
calls iu ^hanls. fled makes of us iinsoj>hi.sti- 
caied men and women. The Lord Chancellor 
might be a eo.stermonger, or a (jostermonger 
a Lord Chancellor when they are liot'i. 
ui)ou their backs. Bed brings them to a 
level. 

The ma'd that chare.s — and, iTn* licr reward, 
as she ackiiovvJe(ig<’S, ‘‘enjoys her b<‘d — is 
no freer of limb, or more natural of breallyug. 
than the inosl fastidi<»tri. lady in tlie land. It 
is in»iJOSbible to tell which of tin* two luRy 
snore. 

Widely different, however, doubtless, are 
the (IreaniM of folks .m> difi'ereut. Tlnuigh if 
is not at all the fact., that people dream most 
at night about things that have oe<‘ii]»ied 
them in the daytime, yet it i.s tiau'. that the 
general cv»mplcxioii of dreams is in harmony 
with each p»'rsorj’.s ]>eculiar chai-acter and 
habits. The eourtier, the lawyer, tlie par.so'.j, 
the s<»Micr — all alike under tin* scej^Uv <»f the 
sapie (Jiiecii Mab — dream oacli with a charac' 
Heristic diirereuce. Our divansf tjTke their 
colour from cortscieiice, as well as from < x- 
porienec. They arc, )>esides, as mueJi inllii- 
enced by natuial teni]'eramen 1 , as by ai.y 
other agenev. The nulanelioly aiut con- 
templative ilamlet lia<l bad dreams; wliile 
niany a dinbrcntl}' tempered man has liad to 
c^iriplaiii of the cock — or, if a Londoner, the 
sVireep who 

“ lli’ft invjiv 

' Ills fancied bliss, uinl brouglu substnutinl wor.” 

Perhaps the most marvellous among bed 
incidents, is that a sleeping man sltould cpiit 
liis'place of refuge ; that in dark nights, and 
white his senses are chained up, a person shall 
g6t up out of ilia bed to perform a series of 
aetirtbB, for the Y)erforman(;e of which in his 
wakihg honra the carefulleat use of the senses 
is quitd' indispensable. Fur the sleeper to 
get btjtrrif bed is at least irrational, and it is 
very itiaryejllaufl, for even when wqare awake 
the aet'of Haibg i8,iaot etisy. 

What lire ’we* tb d6 at night, if we doiiH 


Sleeps iu Elysium." 


jv-nH 

>ot , ''f/ 
diiyp-'' i-Y ' 

and «i 

/ ‘fT, ■ 

But the man of thought is very often 
ful. He may need more sleep than 
but he will i!bt always have it. In* periods 
of mental anxiety, too, and in sickiioas anS^ 
old age, sleep, which so freely visits the 
healthy, the happy, and the young, is ay>t, 
like a false friend, to keep at a distance. It 
is hard* sometimeH, for the best and wisest 
to fill an unquiet night with ])eaccful rumiue^ 
tions. The best use of such hours is the devo-^* 
tional. Tlie author of the M orning and Evening ■ 
IlyAna, sung by every English child, likewise ■ 
com]ioscd om* which is less known, for mid-^ 
night ; it was Ids custom, at fihe proper hour, 
to accompany this hymn with his lute. l)r. 
Wil.son, Hi. s) I op of Ho(k»r and Man, in wboifl 
we wiliiess the m'urest recent apY>roach in the 
Church of England to a truly primitive 
hisho]», wAk ofltu heard, iu bis sick-bed, sooth-' 
ing the hours of w'akefulness and ]»ain with 
midnight oJ^sons. Afier Ihc death of another 
prelate of the like stamp, Andrewea; the" 
m^uiuscHpt of whoso Book of Devotion, now 
eipially familiar U) the scholar’s desk and 
to the table of the cottager, W’as foxiud in his 
bcil “ so ft<>iled by usage, and stained with 
tears, tliat it was sc.arcely readable.” 

Another nsefiil hed-emplo) riient w^hen oue 
waits for .sleep, is to re(*al to ilistiiict remom- 
hraiice agreeable and innocent passages of 
• one^^ past liie, to renew virtuous friendships, 
to re)oieo again o\er just successes, to en- 
courage a just sentiment concerning them. 
Bi.sbop Ibdl (who has a line pas-vagCj some- 
where, in relat^u (o this sithje^;^ observes 
that lie D a miserable stiRkuit who allow’S his 
w'akiiig thought.^ at night to run in the same 
ciirmit as bis work }»y day, JSieverthelcss, I 
ha^e faith in the benefit of concentrated ' 
thouglit, :i.s a refreshment — an anodyne— to' 
a hraiii wearied •w'ith the random freaks cS# 
its own wakeful fancy. Some studentB-*K 
among wduun the great thinker, DesoarteB,' 
may he quoted — Have adopted the practice Gi 
making their bed their .study; tempted to 
this abuse of a good thing by experience of 
Hie aid to profound meditation afix.)rded by 
the easy, recumbent posture, and the ailenoo 
of a. solitaiy chamber. 

The last l\ing in bed, what is that like ? ' 
One wonders how that person feels, whose 
whole w’orld hits been turne<l into a l»edstend. 
What are the* feelings of the nmn so criblMHl 
mid cabined, wdien he thinks of the work at 
thai time being done in the Riuiligfit by the 
healthy and tile strong ? Then, hojrxwer, 
the lime for looking forward. 

For, there is another ' bed to come^tVif 
grave — and At is only a tfiuporary restltiup 
phiBs. *6o poetry Cannes it the *■ ajiMnsovr^od^” 




PA ii 'ihe'mye, tbo, in a‘ cemel^n^ ; ^ wl[iAt 
oemetdry mesui 1 l^ym6lb{j^ that 

it iceans clomitory. It ibab^druonl — ^nothing 
more, ^ 

* 


JHPe fltORSE aUABDS BA.MPANT. 

b Were <iu1y installed nt the 

Qtiarde aa commandcr^ni-chief for a 
tti^elvOiboiith, tnica iFradition iti\ali(1e(l, there 
Would kooti be bustle in the British army. 
Almost ev^jtyihing needs to be changed ox- 
oepft tim csourage atid spirit of the m^n. We 
ha^ve ^rave soldiers who go hampered into 
are never beaten — -fighting often, 
it is truO, with other bodies of men hampered 
abmrdlv like themselves. I'he^ wear coats of 
the brightest colour, that they may be**ea8y 
tti^rksf^ the shot of the enem> , they are lialf- 
stifadgled with Jstocks which prevent the free 
padtige of venous V>lood out of the head, and 
Binder the brain fionirwoiking clearly, oi the 
©ye from fcaeping its sight keen. The infaiiti> 
ill-clothed, and nian*h with theii chests 
oppressed by tlie ill -arranged belt ol a clumsy ! 
aha heavy knapsack which is a direct cause oi | 
disease. Tlie cavaliy are perched on military j 
and taught to ride in a mihtaiy slvle, | 
which IS not ^0 froc and firm as the st; le 
d^tually adopted by the same men when they 
gb ottf after the hounds, and ride like Bnglish 
gOntletn^ — the best nders in all Europe. 
Their swords, grated down in steel scab- 
bard% are scarcely more capable of cutting, 
thah policemen’s truneluoiis ; their car- 
bines are so slung a-s to gall the weaier’s 
hips ff his horse trots , and the lider u> m> 
heavily weighted with eneumbiances of ainib 
and armour, that the best home cannot hii**- 
fSaiP a«pace of seven miles an houi. We could 
dll some gplumfis with a mete bald list of the 
thisgls that require alieiatiou in the lUitiah 
army. 

We are certainly not fighting men oui- 
selves^ and we cannot read in a cold-blooded 
way about hacking and hewing. Inevitable 
as war for some time mus^l continue to be, 
we are never able to leave out of sight its 
miseiy and horTor. No feeling of humanity, 
however, can induce us to* remain contented 
wall the fact that thousands of our Englifi^h 
soldiers; and many foreign soldieis are sent 
into ab^tle trussed for slaugliter, ainl deprived 
of at least half the use of tli(‘ir limhr>, and 
that their live-, ure 8aerific<»d to antiquated 
dotibns of eoirfct military “style.” 

\We invite attMitiou to flje tjlio remarkably 
Atiti' men on shnw daily^on each side of the 
JSdtie Guards. With the peVmission of the 
US have a battle in Whitehall . let 
tlS‘tU6nnr a Street b^iv on an active pon^f put 
his hand and bid Inift fight them. 
HeBnim'his powder m the Uce of one by 
.way “"of rdfalleuge. Out they come, brave 
in^tf emselves to crush the rajtfa- 
5 bitlS, ofitside tBsmselves, there Is their 

. A ^ . 
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horses have _ , , „ 

load upon their b^ks wp} 
carr^ them abreasi of, tlip 
the ragamuffin has rep,Qlupd, Westipp 
Bridge — where lie has time ^ 

— ana comes b.ick to the charge. ^ vOii 

some trooper strikes at him ; ^f cpiji 
reach the nimble enemy (thou^ ihia pw 
piobably would not draw b)oo<3^, jtpe 
would be knocked down. Tlie enemy , 
however, and has shot the other tf'oojpe^ . 
his right arm just as he was lifting 
caibine. Away gallops tjie pony 
Charing C‘ross, the lioopers lumborm^ bfi- 
hiud. The unwouuded soldier takes (to ms 
cai bine, but it is so much eucumbered ^ W 
the belt and hook, that he is unable to btffig 
it freely to his shoulder ; he cuuiiot take goC||d 
aim, and misses. The boy has uloadecThlf 
one pistol once more behind the Opera Cojym- 
nade , and. g illoping loimd the two sohUc^ 
at (^haling Cioss, iiifiuts a second wo^^d 
upon the one u hose ai m is shot, and retreat^ ; 
slowly pursued b} inie guaulsiiian, whose 
ia aheaily at a lo*<s for wind. Soon finuiog 
time to lo.i(l again, ho infiuts a woun& so 
Bciious on the puisnei, that he re<ln^ aiit( Jby 
the vei} weight c»f his nupedimeuts>, is ove?'-’ 
balanced ana uiim litd Galloping back 
(?Iianng Cioss, the bov finds that (he olhj^V 
man in aiinoiu h.is alieatly tojipted ofl hW 
hoi*se’s back lie inskes the two handsome 
lIoi‘fc»e (Ju imK both Ins pusoners. 

Vtry alksuid, peiliap*» , but not imppssibla 
(’all the slnei boy a (’osaack, wiUi a lance^— 
si» blunt tliat t\Mnty blows fioui it have beeu 
boi nc w ithout fatal hurt — and such a Cossa^ 
inonutLd i>n a pony, the m.wii w ho was ijbe 
tej I Ol of 111 igni fu f nt Pi eueli cuirassiers, ^nd 
1 died or e.ipluied them at the rate of apout 
two a da} Call the boy a Sikh, with 
limbM aral a sharp .swoi\l ; and such a Sikh 
the man who cuts down Englisli .soldiers at a 
blow\ The Swiss, going ou foot only With 
]nkcs and halbeids against heavy French 
g< lularim rie, almost annihilated them at 
the battle of Novara. Hatbhal Saxe s^d 
“ Cavalry whu h cannot charge at speed oveii; 
a couple of tlioii-^iud yaids, to pounce upon 
the foe, is good toi iiotliing.” Charge at 
speed • In the I;]wt wai the fine Ffepqh 
cuiiassiers were compelled to charge at 
trot, because their hoihcs couW npt 
under fjieir weight ; and awful wa? th© 
tioii done u|>oii them The effect Of i|ippi{[uy©p 
artillei-y on cavalry of that kind m the {^^sei:^t 
day would be ten ibic. If the French cayaitT 
at WatciJoo had been a little lighter a.jf 
could, after Mai.shal ^xe*8 plan,“Jiave jj^m^ped 
upon the British squares, leaving 
little time for second iqadiug ^ Wa^rjtpo 
have been our disaster n6f^OJ3^^ ^ , , 

We haye fieeu patiicmajfiy l^a in|S6 ^ f e* 
fiections <if this by 

thoughtful book upon dlVaixy Inal has been 
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jrattts xo wl?ic}i w <5 hAvie referred Cfip^ 
tkiti Yira^^ i Pru^An limcei, has given 
thfii^^^eouxit of on^ affciu between the ^injble 
OWack^ ab(i the heavy Fr^ch dra^foons* 
^({[uadrona -were told off to attack 
thh eheiiiy Iti fl ink and rtar during the con- 
ifJfiL All these oi derS were steadily obeyed , 
they pl*e$ 8 ed In upom the Front h, and sui 
rdbhdcd theit Btluadrons heie T saw, myself, 
i^^^ahy df the Fundi draplbons cut down oi 
fiiitared after fiimj off then ciiabincs, befoie 
they icnld diaw tneii swoids Ihe Ficnch i 
St^dllv defended themselves at hist, as well 
aa ciiaalry standing still Lxn do igimst such 
tXistive ad Versai Its, who sw iimed about Ihtm 
dn all sides, bowcvii, jnebintly, souk ol 
Thehi tmned, anl iluii exiiuplc was soon ; 
feillbwcd hy the 1 cm lining squi lions The 
receive, instead of adxaming !> n store the 
l^ght, j lined 111 the flight, in a slioit time 
evOry one was gillojung town Is J lu 1 sth *, 
and the nitiie jilunwus covcied with scat 
t^^^d horseniiii Not one tioo]i was to b 
seen in close Ol (lei , it was a itgulii hunt, 
and most of thost who wtio tiktii pi is meis 
*n it hid prciiouslv fiHeu fiomatluii hoists*’ 
In the late IXungunn wai KUpki iditts 
a bold attack on tin put oi Uu tunny with ii 
rtgiment ol cmi issitis ind i bii^ido of gdus, 
b} which the u ii guaid wis diivtii m, oid\ | 
two thousan 1 } iids mlside iht. ciiup Iht 
men of tlu ninth Nikolius hussus sju uig on 
then horsts/’ Khjiki si>s * uul gilWped 
to the if scu( \ spUudid si^lit it w is to set 
thi^ ^waim of li^ht Loi emeu dishing lu oi 
the in iiy tuii issuis, luisting thtir raiikb 
asniulu, cutting d >\ii dts(io)ing, and seat 
tering them in ill diutticn^ ihe hussus 
Clblhud the whole ot the entail's guns wliiel , 
■with a numbfi of juisunis, thi> bion^ht 
triatnph iQily into enup 'Iht Ifungunn 
KuSsatb, w ho pt 1 f >1 mt 1 hi illiaut actions 
Hhronghout the whole wii, iii really light and 
ttnfcncumbei Hioojis Tlu ^ wt u no stacks, 
but simple han Jkoi e hiefs ibout tin ii necks 
Asfoi e»ul pupjsten Us iiiihtii} stocl n, tin 
bl*st aiivuc u>ncciniiip, them w is givui by 
l>r Fcigussoii, the aiiu} suig<oii It the 
meiA necks aic to be ioituied toi tlu juiblic 
go ho proposid tliil thtj shoull hi\c 
I^uCb ^stiblshcd in thciii , tluj possibh 
might cle il the he id, while lig ilui es can onh 
WddleJt . 




We would hive — m place of these tie 
mendoUri hOseloads into which the meinbus 
t/f {hAr liaj^aliy aie con veiled, for pure pui 


if htl Tii ofily* active^ stiong, inteJhgerit, and 
quidk jif slghti Fven m what we QaU oiii 
l^hi! the;e aie to bg found 

lAding-^thl&q: ibein alt their Ujftnimels 
ktonA QwPjof Mio (most, regip 
menfs pf;t4c Jimsears, ihe ipei\ ^ 


npt being apgre 

oU ' 

countaries, that the 
upon the height of man ana horse 
tiuth IB, that a cavalry soldier shoi^ bs^ 
light and small as can be consistent with the 
possession of strength, mmblehesA, And Vtgoblr ; 
that a poweiful hoise lightly and 
iidden by a strong mui, who is npt himss^ 
weighed down with tiappmgs, causes 
I battle a most iormidabU soldiej, who puts tne 
imjietus and streugth of hoise and man M 
once into each blow that he strikes who^a 
in the laist position for ait ick ot bell-defe^he^ 
and who has the fuiest chanee when hardlw 
picsseil of fighting his way bravely out Ql 
d ingei 

Ittis h i) dl^ to be Cl edited th it, in tlus land 
of horseniinbhip oui cavaliy aie^ for 
tiou’s sake, stiii to e\pose theif lives p batue, 
iidiflg VLiy niueh at> Guy Fawkes ndes 
istiidi npot his donkey English sCddmrtf 
used to ride is bi came* then biithplace 
the tune of Mirlboiough, when riauce aip 
Gtimaii} cimc to b legaided as great m^l^- 
tir> lit^his, and English soldieis took to 
i ulin„ w i> s of Pi eiiehinen and Geimans— 
lie iievci less it home than when they have 
i hoise between then l< s^s. The English 
tht best luhis III Westeui Euiope ) 
women iide bettei th ui continental men. la 
it not iidiculouB that out soldieis should 
bi comptllid b\ i out me lule after thf* 

gawk} and unli ind} fishiou used by foreigners^ 
whose pine misfoituiie it is that tlieylmow 
no bittei ? 

I 7 he (jeimaus spend yeais over a xmliiaiy 
I hoi si la ttaeliuig it to jump up perpe^( 4 ^ 
cululy, anil to kick its legs out v^hile stiji 
[luily oft the gioiind, but, as iideis^ thqy 
! e in St in i ly It ip a th»‘ee foot ditela and never 
keep then seits while doing so , m riding ai^ 
i tiot they bump upou then biddies like sp 
111 ui> lamintis bumping upon pa\ ing-stoijes 
Oiu oi\aliy soldicis bump lu the same wa>^ 
bteiuse it is part of then louliue duty to 
in the Gtriuiii «wa} with the lesfs 
111 OIK line with the bod\ The old kiiight^ 
in aimoui,. Ixing h a^ilv ueigUted* 
coiuptlled to tike* care how they thi^W 
ctiiiic of griMty too iiu t) on^ §^ 4 ^.} 4 
tlu } h id 11 >t studied balance lujing, 


wnuld ofUu ha\t toitu doyu, at up^xjpecjt^ 
momtuts, m the dubt But of 
ai suth ti iditiuiis ill this country ) j^ngli^U* 
111 II k uu to bit then hoises da tipiUarl} 
iU(% baftl} as tlu 11 ehans, and Uieii 
hoists lake them d\er hedgf and 
pt licit else "The* natgiat wifiy of iidingi^ 
eomiuon among ub» uutnef: gajla tlm hoise nor* 
shakib the bieath out of tj^e riaer^ 
liie^itifieial ^ayof nd^ugi co^nioiuabro^ 
and px darned for the upo.pt ouiaimy„aol^ 


. bothr-aud does that . 

spldier who ^ Wlapo^ 


his attentiom, and aiii,fl|ij^ioal unduly cuihbered aiid reatriii^^^ 

Iritofigth, ha^^ tp ihe d^vert^ to the E^ioess lu the Sikh war, arma/heads, bands/ aiid. 
of mahitaihing ^hta artifio^ seat; sitting Isga.of British soldieiawapreiappedotf by the' 
naturally/ he 'wohld^ be aa^' comfortable as enei^iy on all sjides, while Bn^iah ywoi^sn^ea 
. thpueh he had under him an easy chair, and laboured often in , vain even tp,..dra,w : 

at the Same time would carry about, not. Yet the Sikha, as it was found^^^ed. cul^y 
only the whole of his ov.TiChergy unmi paired, our own cast-off dragoon blades, ii^ed into 
. but also the whole energy of the horse, which new handles, sharjjened.until they bad a zaamr 
; would be b\it the lower part of him; for edge, and worn in wooden scabbards from 
y BngUsh ridera, when on horseback, are which they wero never drawn ,, Jn 

’, ^jataurs, action. In such scabbards they were not 

Itidiculodsly cumbered, and compelled to blunted, and they were noiseless ; they made 
ridp^hithe worst way, how are oui'* cavalry none of that incessant clanking which a^ost 
j 6^1diem«rmed ? The artning of inhuitry lias drowms the trumpet or bugle, and p[uilp the 
,, been, improved, and the artillery service has word of command, in the ranks of oiiy 
I ^bssome very much more Ibnuidable than it cavalry regiments; and which, nnlesi|f ‘|ne 
L, to be ; but our iiieu of war on horseback men wrap about the steel, renders ^y 


^ at me Jrantneon. Wesee tne eneot oi this in upon inquiry, ai'e even less brittle thou ef^ei 
behaviour of two classes of our Anglo- ones. V , 

. ludiau soldiers; one set of Indians are A squadron of the third dragoons cliar^d 
. allowed to fight with their own weapons, and a band of Sikh horsemen under Major lij^t. 
■I'.to sit their hbraes after their own reasonable The Sikhs let the squadron enter. A dragoon 
% way ; it is a very irregular proceeding, and of the front nuik thrust with his sword iiqint 

‘ 1 rpi I ..J. J o.-Kt. HM I 


iJSen become Indian Recjiihirs, wear regulation stiMck the dragoon across the mouth and 
^^ocks,# tight Regulation clothes, are perched tyok his head off. A Sikh at Chillianwall^ 
, j\,pn a regulation saddle, and provi<lcd with a galloped up to the horse artillery, cut down 
ij^^^ rcjgulatiou sword. The swords they raivly use. the two fii-st men and attacked the third. 
' Bumuuggcr,*’ says Captain Thackwell, He, .seeing that his comrades had been unable 

‘V **^.It would have been difficult to point out to save their lives by tlie use of their blunt 
.;..jlialf-ardo2en men who had made use of their swords, left his swoi d iu the scabbard and 
'/sworda On approaching the encriij*, they fought off the assailant with liis riding-wbip 
i^ve immediate recourse to their pistols, the — flogging away the Sikh's horse to keep the 
. '..loading find firing of which form their sole fatal arai at a safe distance. So he 
^;/pecupation.” Captain JNolan quotes a few himself. 

>|Mractical I’enu^ks on t.liis subject from a There can be no doubt that licavy riding- 
. letter pubfrshed ip the Delhi Gazette, whereof whips Wonld be more formidable weapons 
. . the wmer protests tliat 'J’hcre is scarcely a in all warfare than the cavalry swords how 
. jnore pitiable spectacle in the world than a in use. * It* would not indeed be a bad reform 
.native trooper mounted on an English (uiili- if battles were decided only by the thpng, 
tory) saddle, tightened by bis dress to the and if victory remained literally with the 
stiffness of a mummy, hal£-suffocatod with a army that could beat the other olF the field. 

I .leather, collar, and a regulation sword in hia The execution done iu battle now. is 
1 band, which must always be blunted by the mainly done by fire-arms. Cavalry soldiers 
|. steel spabba^ in which b encased. This in France, Germany, and England, might, as 
i poor fellow, who has the utmost difficulty in well carry wliips as regulation swords. JAt 
I sticking to his saddle and preserving his the battle of Heilsberg, in eighteen hiih4ted 
jr'j stirrups, whose body and arms are rendered and seven, a division of French cuiraQi^iiars 
Houseless by tight dragoon dress, an(^whos»e fought hand to Ijand with two i;egimei||bfi of 
j sword would scarcely cut a turnip in two, is Prussian horse. What sort of hack^g ,$iid 
1',;^' ordered to charge tlie enemy; and, if he fails hewing they did upon one another jpa^ be, 
what few men in the world would do in judged from th^ fact that one Freiio||r(j^cer 
courts of inquiry lre*held, regiments came out of the fray with fi^y-fiwq i^w 
sxllsbanded. and their cowardice is com- wounds, safe iu life and limb; a.nd ih^t 

ppou in terms of astonishment and of the heroes of the fight was a Caji^ln 
This is ti’ttly ridiculous ; Gebhart, who did not use his sabre but jier- 
and not the nnin is to be hlanied.” formed prodigies of valour aj^d did grisat ^®- 
*^^,f4tfeiugh an English soldier trained to cution with tb^ shaft ^f a broken^tajilw^^ 
tbd ^tsj^toC this preposterous equipnisnt in oilier words, wllt^ a bi|f 

congests powerof whi<di,he.to^V^ 

■■ idwd -J , ; > , , , ,,r. . , 


,.;? VO j <* |fir^aoh, this dtty,iatli Nov., 1042. 

see to the Ijbifse 
i Mwra' from one, many are ill served. If a 
■%'4li'i>iia' fiot good weapons, horse and harness, he 
'h^ad bought. 

... > « From )K>ar ^end, 

. “OlIVKB CftOMWELL.*' 

' • Auditor Squire.” * 

stH'K -:< ' • ‘ 

* '^'iind so we arc reminded that we have said 
^ d&hiiiff yet about the trooper’s horse. Good 
"ilis English horses are, and better still as they 


. mky be, there is a vice in our a 3 "stein which 
'^bs some little injury to the beat class of 
I ;'/i^ddle-horaes used for working purposes. 

I / Irtie race-horse breed does them no good. 
'Jfor their purpose, race-horses suit peifectly ; 

' they are capable of putting out great «pced 
. for 'a short time. Tlu^y liavo long legs, 
iAr|Liglit shoulders, and delicate constitutions. 

S fere is no power of endurance in thein. 
ey cannot ruaiutairi speed or liaid labo.ir 
^dtty after day. Our cavalry horses are a 
^little on the) same model, long-legged, straight 
emoiildered, and less capable ol‘ susiainetl 
i Work than could be wished, The^y qtaiid 
I high, and so come uji to the e)ld standard of 
I ex.oellence ; but their height is one syiupWun 
I of their weakness. They ai*e no rnatcli for 
I the wiry little Persian and Ar«ab horses used 
: by our troops in India. An (dlicer in'Iiulia 
i rode his cliargci’, aii Arab little more than 
fourteen liands high, four linudrtsi n)iles in 
I five consecutive days, and the horse did not 
■ even throw out a windgall. A man weighing, 

I when in marching order, twenty- twq^and a 
I half stone, was carried with ease on a march 
, of eight hundrecl miles by a srujill Persian 
I horse which, in the course of tlie march, even 
: ' ihvam a broad and rapid river uiidea him ; the 
man saying that hussar and his home 
1 Ihould not part company,” aud declining to 
I 'make use of the ferr^’-boat. Probably there 
I is no horse in tlie English army able with an}*^- 
! thing like equal ease to do either of these two 
! ' things, and it becomes a question whether 
I this introduction into this country of a little 
'more of the hardy oriental bi‘eed of horses, to 
I ' the exclusion of a certain amount of our more 
^ ' ai;tificial race-horse blood from the cavalry 
I of the nation, would not be an excellent 

"impendix to the live hundred other refonus 
English cavalry shall become 
1 /its 'efficient as it ought to be. At present let 
I . be confessed, that we are no worse than our ’ 
' /InbateBt neighbours ; indeed, not so bad, for 
\ thisjyare not nearly so well horsed, are worse 
t^4brs even in their own bad way, and arc 
^tisBy encumbered. But if we make our 
army li^iisemeu what ibey easily m ay liecome, 
" And whsit each naturally would bq if left to. his 
' owii'dA^0iea^ V^:£kt once make them what our 
neighbours never ci^ becohie, ind, without 


erbasei^ latTeiikt' 

deffcA!lei?kof1h4'm^vw-.. / 

AMY, THE .CHH4>, 

I FOUND the story of Amy, the 
an old German pocket-book. , 

One Sundhy afternoon, in shramerr-tibije^J^" 
the village children went intb the church 
to be taught their catechism. Amhhg * thiol / 
was'Amy, the shepherd’s step-daughter, sohie * 
seven years old. She was a tebder^heirted' ; 
child ; and when the clergyman, after speakr 1 
ing of our duty towards our neighbour, ^ 
“All people who would please God, must'oo ^ 
good according to their means, be thbse ' 
rneSns ever St) little,” she could not refrain > 
from weeping. ’ ; 

For, Amy was very poor' and felt innb- 
cently persuaded that she had no power, 
Avhalevcr to gladden ];)y her love Or kiudfif^ 
any earth I}" creature ; Dot even a lafnbj iir a ; 
young dove. She had neither, poor child; ; 

So^ Amy came out of church with sadfi'ess 
in her heart, thinking that God would ta%n, / j 
no ])leasiire in lier, because (but that w^' v' i 
only her t»wu idea) she had never yet d^e 
good to any one. '■ 

Not wishing that her eyes, now red'^i^h' 
weeping, should be seen at home, she v^iut, ? 
into the fields, and laid herself down under 
a wild rose bimh. There, sVie remarked t^ii , 
the leaves of the shrub, tarnished with 
were dry and drooping, and that the pretty 
pink blossoms looked pale and faded ; tor 
there had been no rain for a very long time. . 

She hastened to a brook that flowed by at ‘ j 
no great distance, drew water hi ‘the hollow ,/! 
of her hand, (for enp she had none) jyid thus 
toil fully and by slow degrees, of^en going aSfld 
as often returning, she washed the dust away; 
from the languishing rose bush, and so re- , 
freshed its roots by the timely moisture, '^at ; 
soon it reared itself again in strength and 
beauty, and joyfully and fragrantly iinfoldedl, 
its blossoms to 4hc sun. * ‘k 

After that, little Amy wandered on 
side of the brook in the meadows, whfehce; 
she had obtain«^ the whaler. As she 
upon it, she almost envied the silver stream, i 
because it had been able to do good* tO the / j 
•rose tree. . 

Oil what she hci'sclf had douA, aihe did not * j 
bestow a single thought. ' ' * ' 

Proceeding a little way fttrther, she 'db-ni i 
served a great stone lying in the bed of the «.] 
narrow brooft, sfnd so. choking up the channel^ .1 
that the water could otdy struggle 
slowly ; and, as it were, drop by drop. OwfijgV/ 
tcjthis obstacle, all the mtrrj prattle of the : 
stream wa.s at an eud This grieved 
on the water’s'-aefeonut. ; so, V^ith naked foetf/, 
she went ' hito the atream, and shobk/^e'^. 
heavy stone. ^lae'tlmeLelapsed hef^ 
c6tdd' ittoip tt fohhi'itA pmee ; " 








. . » 

iHbd Ihe l^iriiag amaad t 6 be 

•nutixifig thAiike to tbo cetittle obild. 

Judd onmaeA otsill irenit Am7, for at home 
eid now l^a wem so (die who cared to 
atti|sljeie sUser her. She was disliked by her 
atep^her^ atid emi Ihst own mother loved 
the muiger ehildres much better than she 
^ Wm lier. This oosaiituted the great sorrow 
df Amy’s liih, 

Ooing &r about, and ever sad because sbe 
had done gobd to no one, she at last returned 
io the viflsge* Now, by the very fifbt cot- 
tsme sfaeesane to, there lay, in a little garden, 
dmekdoild whose luothei was gone to glean 
dm neighbouring fields Before she v eut, 
hWever, she liad made a toy — a little w^tid- 
HK put together with thin slips of wood — 
had placed it by her little son, to amuse 
llhoi, and to make the time appear shoiter to 
him during her absence. 

jSvery breath of an, however, lia<i died 
away beneath the trees, so tliat the tiny ^ails 
ti the windmill turned round no lume And 
tiMS sick child, missing the playful mot ton, 
Iby sorrowfully upon the gieen tiiif, uudei 
dmye liow maiigoids, and wept. 

Ti^f Amy stepped quickly over the low 
IP^n-^hedge, heedless that it tore her only 
Shhday frock, knelt before the little wiud- 
miU,and blew With all hei might upon its 
slaniktr sails. Thus impelled, they were soon 
m merry motion, as at first Then the stek 
^Ud laugHed, and clapped his little hands , 
and Amy, delighted at his pkasuie, was 
uever weaiy of urging tlie sails lound an<i 
nound with liei' breath 

At Jaat’ the child, tired out by the |oy 
which the little windmill liad gi\ en iiim, fell 
fiWt asTeep ; and Amy, wai ned by the even 
fag sbadoira which began to gathei round 
her, turned her step** towaids hoim^ F.Hint 
and estbanateii was siie, fox since noon she 
had eaten nothing. 

When she reached the cottage dooi , and 
stopfied there for a moment with healing 



4 %) 

thesmaU inner < , ^ 

her gTeln branches Md t||^ 1 , 

ftowem, such aa manj^ds 
poppies ; for the cbild was duaa t 
But, while the parents bhaari* 
themselves, and wished they hsAbfecitlKhstar 
to^or Amy, behold a wonder ! 

The door of the chvuuber mtlycpinolf 
and the waves of the Brook wmdi Ishd 
set free, came gentjy npphtig by, in the 
ness, and spiiiikled the moutli aud eyos^ttlf 
the dead child. The cool drops flowed 
her veins, and once moie set the smstA 
blood in motion. 

Then, slie again unclosed her eyes, W 3 M| 
so lately had been dim and motionlM, WMi 
biie heard the soft waves, like gentle voic^ 
niurmuiiiig these woids m hci eai : 

“This we do unto thee, m icturn for 
good thou didst unto us ” 

Vet a little while, and the chamber was again 
athred by the pitm uce of some kindly powur* 
This time it was a gentle Breese wilMh 
enteied with softly flutttimg wings Teg* 
deily it kissed tlic forehead of the ^ild, ais|l 
lovingly it bteu^thed it^ ficsli breath mto 
bosom. 

Tin n, Amy’s heart began to thrill wWh 
quiokei life, and she sti etched out hei hand 
to ♦he maiiy-colouied flowrtis, and rejoiced 5 u 
then beaut>. 

And the Ihec/e softly said 
“ I bung thef buk the bieiiih which tjion 
dnKt exptoid ujion the sick (hild’s pleasure!” 
Then, Am\ smiled, .is il she were full of bliss 
When tin Bict/c had ceased to murmflr 
its soft wolds, an Ai)g» 1 came gliding in, 
t)jioi||r 1 i ilie low doui of the little chamber, 
and ill his hand he held a g'lilaud of izesli 
fiagi lilt ios( s Ihest he laid against the 
dutk of the pale child, and, lo « they re- 
stoied Lo ’t the hues of life, and they bloomed 
again And thi flowiis seemed to whisper : 
"“This we do unto thee, m leturn f or dta 
good thou dnlst unto us ' ” 

And the Angtl kib^ed Amy on the foro- 


beart, she Imard her step-fatlier’s voice, IoikI | head, ejes, ami mouth, ind then came bib 
and quarrelsome^ resounding fioni witlnii Hi . back to her in its hliengtli 
ba<l |uflt returned from the alehouse, and was And the Angel said to her 
in hib well-known angry humour, which the i “ Foiasmuidi as thou hast done gOod 
liiist cause of irritation might swell into a | coiding to thy means, and thou kneweat it 



#onu Unfortunately, as Amy, trembling, .| 
#Ute»ed the rokni, her tom frock caught his 
His passion was kindled at the sight 
aed to fuiy m a moment, he stumbled 
1 , and, with his powerful fist, stiuck 
rditUe child on the fo 4 *eIltead. 

Amy bowed hdr head like the 
■icf - blow hail 

IbtiA her temple. As she sank, pale 

" ^ ground, her mother, with 

4 rmd spiang forward aud 

keHMed b«r. £vcn the stem and 

inaia^ oobered by bis owtt 



not, theiefore 
upon thee ’ ” 


sbalL a tenfold blessing rOjVt 
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; . THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY., 

V|^jti6|ifO ratliBr yoiwg at preseut — T am 
r jpl^jg ou tu years, but still I am rather 
ipppljg — I have no particular adventures of 
j|^ Q$vn to fall back upon. It woahln't much 
anybody here, I suppose, to know 
^nat a screw the Reverend is, or what a 

f i|[ii|vMf is, or how they do slick it into 
psnjts— ^particularly hair-cuttin{[^, and miedi- 
|>a|;teiiaauce. One of our fellows was 
jSfgea in his half’s account twelve and\ix- 
peuce for two pills — tolerably profitable at 
.and threepence a-piocc, I should tjiink — 
ai^ be^never took them either, but put them 
,ig^;the slepvq of his ja(iket. 

to the beef, it’s shameful. It’s no/. 
Re<pilar beef isn't veins. You can 
;|||h^ yegblar beef. Besides which, there’s 
to i^^ular beef, and you never sec a 
jb ours. Another of our fellows went 
and heard the family d<ictor tell his 
^K^er that be couldn’t account for his com- 
pl^ipt . vnipss it was the beer,* Of course it 
beer, arid well it might bo ! 
"^However, beef and Old Choescm;ui are two 
J|ffcr^t things. So is beer. It was Old 
Iw’it^nian I meant to tell about ; not the 
; niuririer in wliich our fellows get their con- 
stitutions destroyed for the sake of profit. 

**’1' pie-crust aloue. There’s 
in it. Jv8 solid — ^like diimp lead, 
follows get’ nightmares, and arc 
'^wWM*4d'fbr callhig out and waking other 
^^pws. Who can wonder ! 

"vOtd 'Ch?iesematt one night walked in bis 
p^M^^pUt hie bat on over Ills night cap, got 

n»tura^- ilhl lypfMictrance he 

WJifl ai Q rhost- he never ■^uld have 

tbati .if bis irieal^ Jmd been wholesome. 
" ^ ^Ibtl be^lri.te: i& eta* eleep8» 1 

"^11 be^«oriy for it; ' ■ ■.. s-; 

Latin d^eteir 


brought there, very smalt, in a 

a woman who was always 

sh.akitjg him — and that ‘'^as.^tlfo 

iiiembercd about it. He nsTCf^'Welit^lTOlU^ 

for the .holidays. His 

learnt any extras) were 

the Biink paid them'; and' ^ 

suit twice a year, and 'webt 

at twtdve. They were alWa^’tjjo 

him, too. ■' 

111 the Midsummer holidays, 
fellows who lived with in ’Walk^^' ’ 
used to come back and clirifb ' 

side the playgi'ound Wall, on purpOSie'f^lft^. f 
at Old Cheeseman reading th^#e;1>ijr^iW3i8jil J 
£Tc was always as mild }is the tea-^nd'^ 
pretty mild. I should hope ! — so Wb^ iSiify i 
whistled to Ixim, he looked up andnodded^lttiltf;^ 
ivlieii they said “ Halloa Old Clree^fidmknr^d^li' ' 
have you had for dinner ? ” he said*’" 
mutton ; ” and when they said " A A't 
lary, Old Cheeseman herald, “ It itf a SWe; 

dull, sometimes ; ** and then tbej^issid'^^^^S^; 
good bye, Old Cheeseriian ! " ahd climbed 
again. Of course it was 
Cheeseman to give him not^iftt^ 
mutton through a whole yacatw,.| 
was just like wie fi^stein. 'Whi^»kW 
give him boiled mutton . ibey 
pudding, pretending it was a 
saved the butclter. ' ' 

So Old Cheeseman went dow:;,?^ 
brought him into other 
loneliness; because 
to eome back, not 
glad to see them : 
whoa tliey were not ai 
and so he got ills hoadikii<iftlaid||b^ 
and that wds fSie 
was a favourite htgenen^.; 
lion wastnigedfok;h^Vim4^^^ 

»irita^ he dfco 

Wlthtidl 

a boantiifolfpimpp^.- Cftit t 

SQdtt- 






% „A^bTBOEB BOXrtSD Of StbsilSSj' 

W^oax^ OldfCHeesemau qo^d to be called] So Old CheMexdan went OH, and oidw^ 
'fit th^ ncirnod of all sorts of cheeses — Dpuble he lead a miserable life ) Of course tiM ‘ 


®o*Bteriua», Family Cheshireman/ Dutcli- lieverend turned up his nose at him, and of 
' man, Nt>rth Wiltshireinaii, and all that. But course Bhe did — ^because both of them always 
he never minded it. And I don't mean to do that, at all the masters — but he suffered 
say he was old in point of years — because ho from tlie fellows' most, and he suffered from 
wasn’t — only he was called, from the firet, them constantly. He never told about it, 
Old Cheeseiiian. that the Society could find out ; but he got no 

At last, Old Oheeseman was made second credit for that, because the l^esident said it 
Latin Master. He was brought in^ujo morning was Old Cliecseman’s cdwardice. 
at the beginuing of a new luilf, and pi c^entcd He liad ojily one , friend in the world, and 
to the school in that capacity ns “ Mr. fliceso- that one was almost us powerless as ho was, 
man.” Then our fellow’s all agreed that Old for it was only Jane, •lane was a sort of a 
Oheeseman was a sjiy, nud a desenter, who wardiobe- woman to our fellows, and tooje 
had gone over to the enemy’s cainj), and sold care of tlie boxes She had coraej^at first^ 1 
hiprself for gold. It was no excuse for him believe, as a kind of apprentice — some pf 
that he had sold himself lor ^ery little gold our fellows say from a Charity, but T don’t 
*—tViro pound ten a quarter, and his washing, know — and after her tune was out, had 
as was reported. It was decitlcd by a Pai'^ia- hto])]>ed at so much a year. So little a year, 
ment which sat about it, that Old Oh**c8e- peihaps I ouglit to say, for it is far more 
, man’s morccnary luotives could alone ))C likely. However, she had ]>ut some pounds 
taken into account, and that he had ‘‘coiind in the Savingb’ Jkank, and she was a very 
>oifr blood for drachma^.” I'he I’ailiarneut nice young woman. She wa^ not quite 
took the expression out of the quarrel seenc pretty ; but she had a very trank, honest, 
between Biutus and Cassius. iinght face, and all our fellows were fond of 

When it W'as settled in this strdng way her. She w«ia uncommonly neat and cheer* 
that Did Ciieehenian was a tremendous ti aitoi , ful, anil uneommonly eomfortable and kind* 
who had wormed himself into our follows’ And if aiiytliiiig w.*xs the matter with a 
secrets on purpose to get hinisolf into iavour follow’s mother, lie always went and showed 
by giving up cveryihing lie know, all eou- the letter to Jane. 

rageous fellows were invited to come forwaid Jane was Old Cheeseinan’s friend. The 
and enrol themselves in a Society for luuknig inoui the Soeietywcul against him, the more 
a set agiiuht him. The Probident of the June stood by liini. She used to give him a 
Bocuty was First boy, named Hot/ Tinur. good-humoiiied look out ol In*r slill-iooin 
His father was iii Ihe W<st Indies, and ho wiudot», sometimes, that seemed to set him 
owned, himself, that his father was worth up for tin* d.iy She used to pass out of the 
Hiilions. He had gieat p<JW’oi auiiing our oiehaid and the kitelu n-gatdon (always kept 
fellows, and Ik wrote a parody, begum mg, loeked, 1 believe you •) through the play- ^ 


fellows, and Ik wrote a parody, begum mg, loeked, 1 believe you •) through the play- ^ 

, , , , groiunl, when she might haw gone the other 

« Who lobe... ...P..k ^ 

ll..f w, eool. l.,..IIy h...., h,m .,,e.,k, , , Sl.irits! ’’ tO 

^ • 01,1 CheeHe.i,....." OW ills slip ol a loom was so 

^ ^ fresh and orderly, tliat it was well kiiow’u 

-^aud on in that way through more than a who looked afti‘r it while he was at his desk ; 
dozen verses, wliicli he useil to go and sing, and wlien our fellows saw a smoking hot 
every morning, close by the new’ nia.sur's desk, dumpling on his jdaie at dinner, the^ knew 
He trained one of the low boys loo, a rosy with indignation wlio had sent it U]). 
cheeked little Brass who dhln’t eare what he Under tlie^e cireumstances, tlie Society 
did, to go up to him with his Latin Ciauimai’ resolved, after a quantity of meeting and de- 
one morning, and say it so . — Nom matt mis bating, that .Tane should be requested to 
pronominum — Old Cheesemaii, n/re /.lyi/’tW- cut Old Cluesemaii dead; and that if she 
tar — was never suspected, nisi diblitntioais — refused, she must be sent to Coventry her* 
of bcigg an informer, tviphabia aralid — self. So a deputation, headed by the Fresi- 
until he proved one. CH — for instauee, Vos jilent, was api)ointi*d to wait on Jane, and 
dmnnastis — wIkuj he sold the boys lufoiin her ot the vote the iSociety had been 

thoujh, dicat-^\iA should wiy, J^ntanu nemo under the painful nee(‘asity of ])ashing. Shol^ 
J’lu a Jndas ! All this produced a great was vtiy nmeli respected for all her good 
Effect on Old Oheeseman. fit* liad never had qualities, and there was a story about her 
much hair ; luit what he had, U'gan to get havmg once waylaid the Iteverond in his 
tijjmner and thinner every .day* Ho grew own study and got a fellow off from severe 


paler and more worn ; and sometimes of an punishment, of her own kind comfortable 
ev6iuii|f hfiwwns seen sitting at his desk witli heart. So the deputation didn’t much like 
a preezons long snuii to his candle^and hw the job. However they went up, and tha 
bands bef^e his face, oryiug. But no member President told Jane all about it. Upon 
of the Society could pitv him, even if ho felt which Jivne turned very red, burst into tean^ 
inclined, because the Prcbident said it was informed the* President and the deputatioxK 


Old Cheeseman’s oo|.science. 


informed the* President and the deputation,, 
in a way not at all like her usual way, that 


" ^ the whole ' rejected I 

hoq|^t>\^jVrf! 'the room. Consequently it was 
ent^r^'. ill Society's book (kept in asti*o- 
hoxnit^^pber for fear of detecftion), that all 
coEUiuuhication with Jane was* interdicted ; 
and the President addressed thfi members on 
thiff convincing instance of Old Cheeseman's 

But Jane* was as trqo to Old Chcoseman 
as Old Cheesemau was false to our fellows — 
in theii* opinion at all events — and steadily 
Continued to be h#ouly friend. It was a 
great exasi)eration to the Society, because 
Jane was as much a leas to them as she was 
ia gain to him ; and being more invetex*ate 
against him tlian ever, they treated him 
worse than ever. At last, one morning, his 
desk stood empty, his room was peeped into 
and found to be vacant, and a whisper went 
about among the pale faces of our fellows 
that Old Cheeseman, unable to bear it any 
longer, had got iqi early and drowtied 
himself. . 

The mysterious looks of the other masters 
after breakfast, and the evident fact that Old 
Clieeseman was not expected, confirmed the 
Society in this opinion. Some ^)ega.n to dis- 
cuss whether the President was liable to 
hanging or only transportation for life, and 
the President’s face showed a great anxiety 
to know which. However, he srdd that a 
jury of his couutrj'' sliould iind him gained; 
and thatjii his address he should put it to 
them to lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and say whether they as Hritons ai)pi’ovo*d of 
Informers, and how they thought they would 
like it themselves. Some of the Society 
considered that he had better run away until 
he found a I’orost, where he iniglil change 
clothes with a woodcutter and stain his face 
with blackberries ; but tlio majority believed 
that if he stood his ground, his, father — 
belonging as he did to the West Indies, and 
being worth Millions — could buy <hiii> off. 

^ All our fellows’ hearts beat fast wdieri the 
Reverend came in, and made a sort of a 
Roman, or a Field Marshal, of hims(df with the 
ruler ; as he always did before delivering an 
address. But tlieir fears were nothing to their 
astonishment when be came out with the 
story that Old Cheesoman, “ so long our 
respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in the 
pleasant plains of knowledge,'* he called him 
yes ! I dare say ! Much of that ! — 
was the ‘orphan child of a disinherited 
ydling lady who had married against her 
faUier’s wish, and whose young husband had 
^ed, and who had died of sorrow herself, 
and whose unfortunate baby (Old Cheese- 
man) had been brought up at the cost of a 
l^randfatber who would never consent to see 
it, baby, boy, or man: which jjrandfather 
was npw dead, and serve him right — ^that’s 
fay ^tting inland which grandfather’s 
laige property, there being no will, was now, 
„ana . 1 ^ of a sudden and for* ever, Old 


^eesdno^’e t ' Ow aa 

and fellow-^ilgtW' iq 

knowledge the Reverend ''lot 

of bolihering quotations by saying: /wquld , 
" come among us onefe more *’ that 4aj^f6r^,; 
night, when he desired to take leave' of 
himself in a more particular manner,* With;>V 
these words, he stared severely round at otn? 
fellows, and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consternation ambn^ 
the members of the Society, now. Lots of' 
them wanted to resign, and lots more began 
to try to make out that they had never 
belonged to it. However, the. President 
stuck uTi and said that they must stand or 
fail together, and that if a breach was made 
it should be over his body — which was, 
meant to encourage the Society : but it ' 

I didu’L The President further saia, he would 
I consider the ymition in which they stood, 
and would give them his beajb opinion and 
advice in a few days. This was eagerly 
looked for, .as he knew a good deal ot the 
world on account of his father’s being in the* 
West Indies. 

After da>"a and days of hard thinking, and 
drawing armies all over his slate, the ibresi- 
dent called oiu’ fellows together, and made 
the matter clear. He said it was plain that 
when Old Cheeseman came on the appointed 
day, his first revenge would be to impeach ■ ' 
the Society, and have it flogged all round.-. 
After witnessing with joy the torture of his . ’ 
enemies, and gloating over the cries which 
agony would extort from them, the prob- 
ability was that ho would invite the Keve- 
lend, on pretence of conversation, into a 
private room — say the paxdour into which 
Parents were shown, where the two- great 
globe.s were which were never used — and 
would there reproach him with the various 
frauds and oiipressions he had endured at 
his hands. .At the close of liis observations 
he would make a signal ,to a tfizefighter 
concealed in the passage, who would then 
appear and pitch into tlie Reverend till he 
was left insensible. Old Cheesemau would I 
then intake Jane a present of from five to ten ^ 
pounds, and would leave the establishment j 
in fiendish triunqih. 

The President explained that against the ; 
parlour part, or*tlie Jane part, of these 
arrangements he had nothing to say ; but, on 
the part of the Society, he counselled deadly 
resistance. "With tliis view he recommended 
that all available desks should be filled with 
stones, and tliat the first word of the complaint 
should be the signal to eveiy fellow to let fiy , 
at Old Cheesemau. The bold advice put the 
Society in better *?piritB, and was unanimously 
taken. A post about Old Cheeseman’s sizw 
was put up in the jilayground, and all our^ 
fellows practised at it till it was dnited all 
oveF. 

When the day come, and PlaAs were, 
called, every fellow sat down in a tremble 
There had been znucli discussing and dW 


Ariy^was ill J^general opimon that ha would 
>'^mppear in a sort of a iriujmphaL car.dmwn by 
horaeff, with two livery servants inrfi*ont, 
and the Prizefighter ifi disguise up beliind. 
So, all our fellows sat listening for the sound 
of wheaSs. But no wheels were heard, for Old 
Ohoeseman walked after all, and came into 
the school without any preparation. Pretty 
much as he used to be, only dressed in black. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Itevercnd, present- 
ing him, “ our so long respected friend and 
fellow pilgrim in the pleasant plains of know- 
ledge, IS desirous to offer a vvor<l or two. 
Attention, gentlemen, one and all ! ” , 

Every fellow stole his hand into his desk 
•and looked at the President. The President 
was all ready, and taking aim at Old Cheese- 
man with his eyes. i;. 

What did Old Cheesemau then, but walk 
up to his old^ desk, look rouiid him with a 
' queer smile as if there was a tear in his eye, 
and begin in ii quavering mild voice, “My 

- ^ear companions and «)ld friends ! ” 

Every fellow’s liand came out of his desk, 
and the President suddenly began to cry. 

“My dear companions and old friends,” 
said Old Clieeseiuan, “you have lioard of my 
good fortune. 1 have passed so many years 
, under this roof — my entire life so far, I may 

- say — ^that I hope you have been glad to liyar 
of it for rny sake. 1 could never enjoy it 
without exchanging congratulations with you. 
If we have ever misuiidcvstood one amjthcr 
at all, pray my dear boys let us forgive and i 
forget. 1 have a great tejulerness for you, 
and I am sure you return it. I want in the 
fblness of a grateful heart to sliake hands 
with you every one. 1 hn ve eomc back to do 
it, if you please, my dear buys.” 

Since the Jh-csident had begun to cry, 
severqj other fellows had broken out licre 
and ther^ but now, when Old Oheeseman 
began wifti him as first boy, laid his left hand 
affectionately on his shoulder and gave him 
his right ; and when the President said | 
“ Indeed I don’t deserve it, Sir ; iqjon my 
honour I don’t;” there was sobbing and 
crying all over the school. Every other 
fellow said he didn’t deserve it, much hi the 
same way ; but Old Cheesemau, not minding 
that a bit, went cheerfully round to every 
boy, and wound up with every master — 
finishing off the Beverend last. 

Then a snivelling little chap in a comer, 
who was alv^ys under some punishment or 
other, set up a shrill cry of “ Success to Old 
; Chcesoman ! Hoorray !” The Keverend glared 
upon him, and said “ ifr. Cheea«man, Sir.” 
XTut, Old Cheeseman protesting that h<* likod^ 
old name a great deaPbett^r than his new 
' dn^$, all our fellows took up the cry ; and, 
for I dcA’t know how many minutes, there | 


was such a thundering of feet and hands, ^nd 
■ueh a lofuing of Old Giieeseman, as never 
Was heard^ 

After that, tl^pre was a spread in the 


diaing^rhmq kf 

Powla, tongues, preserves; ^IE)0' 
aries, jellies,. n^sek, baxlay^engjirf 
trifles, crackers— eat all you ,Ofm and poel^ 
what you like— roll ssh Old f^esetpan'S ’^ ^^ 
pence. After that, speeches, whole hqlidii^.; 
double and 'creble sets of . all manhm ofA; 
things for all manners of games, dt^heySr 
pony-chaises and drive yourself, oinimr fpr 
all the m;isters at the Seven Bells (t^qnty | 
pound a-hoail our fellows estimated it an 
annual holiday and feast fixed foi^ that.diiiiy 
every year, and another gh Old Chedaemau*s i 
biriliday — Jieverend bound down beforq the '■ 
fellows to allow it, so that he could never 
back out — all at Old Cheeseman ’s .expense^ 

And didn’t our fellows go down in a body ' 
and cheer outside the Seven Bells 1 O no ! 

But there’s something else besides. Dpu’t 
look at the next story-teller, for there’s more , 
yet. hJ ext da v, it was resolved that the Society 
should make it up with Jane, and then be 
distfolved. What do you tlpnk of Jane 
being gone, though! “What? Gone for 
ever ? ” said our fellows, with long faces. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” was all the answer they '■ 
could get. None of the i)eople about the ' 
lioiiso woulil pay anything more. At length, 
the first boy took iqion himself to ask the 
Ileverond whether onr ohi friend Jiuie was 
really gone ? 'i’he Beverend (he has got a 
daughter at home — turn nj) nose, and red) 
replied severely, “ Yes Sir, Miss Pitt is 
gone.” Tlie idea of culling .Jane, Miss Pitt ! 
Some sjud she had been seiil away in dis* 
grace for taking money from Old Cheeseman; 
others said she had gone into Ohl Cheese- 
man’s service at a jise of ten pounds a year. 

A II that our fellows knew, was, she was gone. 

It was two or throe months afterwards, 
wdien, one afternoon, ujj open carriage stofiped 
at the cricket-field, just outside bounds, wUh 
a lady avd gentleman in it, who looked at 
the game a long time and stood up to see it 
])layed, -Nrbody thought much about them, 
until the same little snivelling chap camain, 
against all rules, from the piost where he was 
Scout, and said, “ It’s Jane I ” Both Elevens 
forgot the game directly, and ran crowding 
round the carriage. It wers Jane I In such . 
a bonnet! And if you’ll believe me, Jane 
was married to Old Cheeseman. 

It soon became quite a regubu* thing when 
our fellows were liard at it in the playground, 
to see a carriage at the low part of the wall 
I where it joins the high part, and a lady and 
gentleman standing up in it, looking pver. 
The gentleman w^as always Old Cheeseman, 
and the lady was always Jane. 

The first time I ever saw thfim, I saw them 
in that way. There had been a good many 
changes among our fellows then, end it had 
turned out that Bob Tarter’s father wasn’t - 
worth Millions I He wasn’t woi-th anything^ , 
Bob had gone for a sok^ier, and Old Checser 
man had pprehased his discharge. But 
not the carriage. The carriage etoppA^ 



M '«oon M it' iru' 

' y. ?*fld ydii liate n^irer s^t me to Coventry 
"eiteFliil I said the lady, laughing, ae our 
fdllowe Bwairmed up the wall to ahake hands 
witli her< “ Are you never gping to do*it ? ” 

/'^Kever I never ! never ! *^ou all sides. 

1 ilidnHi understand what she meant then, 
btfct 'Of course I do now. I was very much 
pleased with her faos) though, and with her 
good way, and I couldn’t heJp looking at 
Eerr-and at him too — with all our fellows 
oluBtering so joyfully about them. 

They soon look notice of me as a new boy, 
|k> I thought I might as well swarm up tlui 
wall myself, and shake hands with them as 
the rest did. 1 was quite as glad to see them 
as the rest were, and was quite as familiar 
witii them in a moment. 

‘‘ Only a fortnight now,” said Old Checseman, 
*‘to the holidays. Who stops ? j^nybody ? ” 

A good many fingers pointed at me, and a 
good many voices cried, “ Ho does ! ” For it 
was the year when you were all away ; and 
rather low I was about it, T can tell you. 

Oh ! ” said Old Oheeseman. “ Ikit it's 
solitary liero in the holiday time. He had 
better come to us.” , 

So I went to their delightful house, and 
was as happy as I could possibly bo. They 
undci’stand how to conduct themselves to- 
wards boys, they do. When they take a boy 
to the play, for instance, they do take Whu. 
They don’t go in after it’s begun, or come 
out before it’s over. They know how to bring 
a boy up, too. Look at their own ! Though 
he is very little as yet, what a capital boy 
he is ! Why, my next favourite to Mrs. 
Cheeseman and Old Cheesoman, is young 
Gliecscman. 

So, now I have told you all I know about 
Old Cheeseman. And it’s not much after all, 
1 am afraid. Is it ? • 

TUE OLD LADY’S f^TOtiy. 

I HAVE never told you my secret, my 
dear nieces. However, this Christmas, 
which maj^ well be the last to an old woman, 
I will give the whole story ; for though it is 
a strange story, and a sad one, it is true ; and 
what sin there was in it I trust I may have 
expiated by my tears and my ropentarice. 
Perhaps the last expiation of all is this pain- 
ftd confession. 

We were very young at the time, Lucy 
and I, and the neighbours said we were 
pretty. So we were, I believe, though en- 
tirely dlflFerent ; for Lucy was quiet, and fair, 
and I was full of life and spirits ; wild 
beyond any power of control, and reckless. 
I was the elder by two years; but more 
fit to be in leading-strings myself than to 
guide or govern my sister. But she was so 
good, so quiet, and so wise, that she needed 
no one*8 guidance ; for if advise was to be 
givei^ it iras she who gave it, not I ; and 


1/ never 

fail. She was the dwinginf bodse; 
My nn>th6r had died soon ^after was' 
born* A picture in the diningRreom 
in spite of all the difference of 
exactly like Lucy; and, as Lucy WSuS BMW 
seventeen and my mother had been 
eighteen when it was taken, there ww * 
discrepancy of years. 

One Allhallow’s ove a party of us — all yoimg 
girls, not one of us twenty years of age-*-wer« \ 
ti’ying our fortunes round the drawing-room ' 
fire; tlirowing nuts into the brightest blase, 
to hear if mythic “Ho” *s jpved any of ] 
us, aii(l in what pro]>ortiou ; or pouring hot i 
lead into water, to find cratlles and rings, or 
purses and coflins ; or breaking the whites pf 
eggs into tumblers half full of water, and then 
driving up the white into pictures of the 
future — the prettiest experintent of all. I 
remember Lucy oouhl only m^^ke a recumbent 
figure of h 61 * 8 , like a marble monument in mi- 
niature ; and 1, a maze of masks and skulls 
and things that looki^d like dancing apes f>T 
imps, and vapoury lines that did not require 
much iniagination to fnshion into ghosts or' 
spirits ; for they wore clearly human in the 
outline, but thin and vapoury. .And we 
all laughed a great deal, and teazed one 
another, and were as full of fun and mischief, 
and innocence and thoughtlessness, as qi^nest 
of young birds. 

There was a certain room at the other 
end of our rambling old manor-house, wliich 
w<as said to be haunted, and which my father 
had therefore discontinued as a dwelling-room, 
so that wo children might not be friglitened 
by foolish servants ; and he had made it into 
a lumber-place — a kind of ground-floor gra- 
nary — where no one had any business. Well, 
it >vas proposed that one of us should go into 
this room alone, lock the door, stand before a 
glass, pare ami eat an apple^very deliberately, 
looking fixedly in the glass all tHb time ; and 
then, if the mind never once wandered, the 
future husband would be clearly shown in the 
glass. As I was always the foolhardy girl 
of every party, and vras, moreovei*, very de- 
sirous of seeiftg that apocryphal individuaL , 
luy future husband (whose non-appearance % \ 
used to wonder at and bewail in secret), 1 - 
was glad enou^i to make the trial, notwith- 
standing the entreatios of some of the mhre 
timid. Lucy, above all, clung to mo, and 
besought me earnestly not to go— at last, 
almost with tears. But my pride of courage, 
and my curiosity, and a certain nameless feeling 
of attraction, were too strong for me. X 
laughed Lucy^^nd her abettors into silence; , 
uttered half a "dozen bravados ; and, taking | 
up a bed-rbom *candle, passed through 
long ‘silent passages, to the cold, dai*k, de^ 
aerted room — my heart beating With excite- 
-jnent, my foolish head dizzy with hope and 
faith. The church-clock chiiiiec^a quarter 
past twelve as I opened the door. - 

It was an awful ni|ht. The wiudfiwi^ 


kis if «re^ instant they W 
'B0II16 {strong msn’fli Jifincl on 
shoulder against tbe frames 
'^Ktohowlkl and shrieked, as if eacfh branch 
sentient and in fltiin. The ivy* beat 
; afeaiust the window, soraetitnes with fury, and 
Bonietimet with the leaves slowly scraping 
" against the gloss, and drawing out long shrill 
sounds, like spirits crying to each other. In 
the room itself it was worse. Eats had made 
it their refuge for many yeafa, and they 
rashed behind the wainscot and down inside 
the walls, bringing with them showers of lime 
and dust, which rattled like chains, or sounded 

■ like meirs feet hurrying to and fro ; ami every 
imw and then a cry broke through the room, 
ope could not tell from where or from wliat. 
but a cry, distinct and human ; lieavy blows 
seemed to be struck on the floor, wl^'ch 
cracked like parting ire beneath my feet, and 

! loud knockings shook tlie walls. Yet in this 
tumult, I was 'not «frai<l. I reasoned on 
each new sonml vei*y calmly — and said, 
** Those ai'e rats,” or “ tliose are leaves,” and 
“ birils in the chimney,” or “owLsni the ivj^” 
as each new howl or scream struck rny ear. 
And I was not in the least frighlene?! or dis- 
turbed; it all seemed natural and familiar. I 
placed the candle on a table in the midst of 
the room, wliere an old broken mirror stood; 
and, looking steadily into the glass ( having 
first ^iped off the dust), 1 began to eat Eve’s 
forbidden fruit, wishing intently, as T had 
been bidden, for the apj)ai ition of my future 
husband. 

In about ten minutes I hoard a dull, vague, 
uuearthly sound ; fidt, not lieard. It was as 
if countless wing.s rushed by, and small low 
voices whispering too ; as if a crowd, a mul- 
titude of life was about me ; as if shadowy 
faces crushed up against me, and eyes and 
hands, and sneering li(is, all mocked me. 1 
was suflocaLcd. The air was so lieavy — so filled 
wkh life, tlRit 1 copld not breathe. I was 
pressed on from all sides, and could not turn 
nor move without (larting thickening vapours. 
I heard my own name — 1 can swear to that to- * 
day ! I heard it r«*peated throiigh the room ; 
and then bursts of laughter fotlowcd, and the i 
wings rustled and fluttered, and the whisper- ; 
iiig voices mocked and chattered, and the 
heavy air, so tilled with life, h«ng heavier and 
. thicker, and tbe Things pivssccf np to me 
.closer, and checked the breath on niy li 2 )S with 

■ ..the clanimy breath from theira. I 

i I was not aljft'ined. 1 was not excited ; hut I 

'I was fascinated and spell-bound ; yet vrith 
’eye^y sense seeming to posseas ten times its 
power. 1 still w^ent on looking in 
the^glass — still earnestly deshriii^ an appa- 
#»^when suddenly 1 saw adman’s face 
iute) over my shoulder in . the gla&s. 
jji'X^'Coaild draw that face to this hour * 
Ipw<..fbrehead, with the short curlint 
liuir, bliinkitm jet, growing down in a sharp 
poii^ ;>the 4ark, eyes, beneath thick eye- 
Sro9r$, bumictg .with a peculiar light ; the 


Ctfyl^ 

bemre me no#. 

was l^the ’ mockery, mid deftrfS 

the sarcasm, ^ the contempt, ' ' yicipif ,,. 

that were in it ! — even theA it .iti^ik him, 
me a sense of shbinissiou. The e^ea l60k^^ 
full into mine : those eyes and mine fasti^ed'^ 
on each other ; and, as I ended my' 
the church clock chimed the half-hoiir^'.anjt* 
suddenly released, as if from a spell, I inViipd' 
round, expecting toieee a living man stabdip^, 
beside me. But I met only the dhili'au*' 
coming in from the loose window’, and tho', 
solitude of tlie dark niglit. The Life 
gone ; the wings had rushed away ; the vDibes ^ 
had died out, and I was alone ; with the rata*' 
behind the \vainscot, the owls hooting iii the*' 
ivy, and the wdiid howling through the^ 
trees. 

Convinced that cither some trick had been 
played me, or that some one was concealed 
in the room, I searched every corner of it.' 
I lifte<l lids of boxes filled with the dust of 
ages and with rotting paper lying like 
bleaching skin. 1 took dowm the cliimney- 
board, and soot and ashes flew up in clouds. 

I opened dim 9 ld closets, where all manner ' 
of foul insects had made their homes, and 
where da> light had not entered for genera- 
tionSr: but i found nothing. Satisfied that 
nothing human was in tluj room, and that no 
one'could have been there to-night — nor for 
many months, if not years — and still nerved 
to a slate of desperate courage, I went back 
to the* drawing-room. But, as I left that 
room 1 felt that somelhing flow-od out with 
me ; and, all through the long jKiasages, I 
retained the sensation that this something 
w’as bfhind me. My steps were lieavy ; the 
cousciousijcss of pursuit having paralysed, 
not quickened nie ; for 1 knew that wlion I 
lelt that haunted room I had not left it 
alone. As I opened the drawing-room door 
— the blaztng*fiie and the strong lamp-light 
bursting out uiion me with a peculiar ex pres- 
sioii of cheerfulness and weleonip — I heard 
a laugh close at my elliow, and felt a hot 
blast across my nock. I started back, but 
the laugh died away, arnfall 1 saw were two ^ 
points of light, fiery ami flaming^ that some- ' 
how fashioned themselves into eyes beneath * 
their lieavy brows, and looked at me meau- 
iugly through the dai’kness. 

. They all wauled to know what I had seen :' 
but 1 refused to say .a word ; not liking to tell . 
a falsehood then, and not liking to estpoae' 
myself to ridicule. For I felt that what'l 
I had seen was true, and tliat no sophistry 
and no argument, no reasoning and no ridicule, 
could shake my belief in it. My sweet Lucy ' 
came up to me — seeing me look so pale and' 
wild — threw her arms round my neckj and*'’ 
leaned forward to kiss me. As ahe bent hA 
head, I felt the same warm blast rush or^v ^ 
my lips, and my sister^ cried, Why, Lii^l^ 
your Ups burfi like Are ' 


Xhe* 'lij^it ^the atmodpb^e h^Aipi^i^ 
Xr^i^^a, was ivUll me still, never leaving jm$ .ibe jBtatues: the birds 


* by my pillow, its whispering the ma^Ificence of stuffs, aud ike 'WiSrkmSi^^ 
bft^ waking me from wild drean^s ; by ness ot arrangement^ overpoweroff ^WC 
tbyaide, in the broad smdighS; by my 8 de,m felt as if I had sunk into a letkarg}^>jba. 
the still moonlight ; never absent, busy at which 1 heard only the rich voics^ .iiKajj^ 
my brain, busy at iny heart— a form ever saw only the line form of our 8tra^|«(^ 
baiidcd to me. <dt flitted like a cold cloud host. « '<.s 

between my sweet Aster’s eyes and mine, He was dfertairly very handsome; 
anil, dimmea them so thaj; I could scarcely dark, yet pale as marble ; his very lips were’)' 
see^ &eir beauty. It drowned my father’s pale; with eyes that were extremely bright ; ; 
Tokte ; and his words fell confused and indis- but which had an expression behind uiem ^ 
tinot. that subdued me. His manners were graotf^<'' ' 

\ Not long after, a straiigor came into our ful. ife was very cordial to us, and made us 
■ neigh bourhood. He bought Green Howe, a stay a long time ; taking us through hU' 
deserted old property by the liver-side, grounds to see his improvements, and point- • 
where no one had lived for many many ing^ut here and there fuither alterations to^ 
years; not since the young lu-ide, Mrs. be made ; all with such a disregard forlooid- 
feraithwaite, had been found in the river one diflieulties, and for cost, that, had he been one 
! morning, entangh'd among the dank w’ceds of the princes of the genii he^could not have 
and dripj)ing alders, strangled and drowned, talked more royally. He w*i8 more than 
and her husband dead— none knew liow merely attentive to mg ; speaking tome oftea 
— lying by the chapel door. The place had and in a lowci* voice, bending down near to ' 
had a bad name ever since, and no one would me, and looking at me witii eyes -that thrilled 
live there. However, it was said that a through ^very nerve and fibre. I saw that 
stranger, who had been long in the kast, a my fatlier was \ineasy ; and, when wo leftj I 
Mr. h’elix, Iiad now bought if, and that he asked him how he liked our new neighbour^ . 
was coming to nside thou*. And, true enough, He said, “Not much, Lizzie,” with a grave, 
one day the whole of our little towij of and almost ilispleased look, os if he liad 

1'horiihill was in a state of excitement ; for ])robed the weakin^ss I was scarcely conscious 

a travelling-carriage and four, followed Ji»y of myself. T thought at the time that he was ^ 
another full of servants — Hindoos, or Ijas- harsh. 

cars, or Negroes; dark-coloured, strange- However, as there was nothing positively 
looking people — passed through, and All*, to oiiject to in Mr. Felix, my father’s impulse 
Felix took possession of Green ilowe. of distrust could not well be indulged with- 

My father called on him after a time ; out rudeness ; and my dear father was too 

and J, as tlie mistress of the house, went with thoroughly a geiitieman ever to be rude even 
him. Green Ilowe had been ohmigod, as if to his enemy. Wc therefore saw a great deal 
by magic, and wc both said so iogother, as we of the stranger ; who established himself in 
entered the iron gates that led up the broad our iiouse on the most familiar footing, and 
walk. The ruined garden was one mass of forced on my father and Lycy an intimacy 
plants, fresh and green, m;niy of them quite they botli disliked but copid not ifvoid. For 
new to mo ; and the shrubbery, wjiicli had it was forced with such consummate skill and ’ 

1 been a wilderness, was restored to order, tact, that there was notliiug which the most ‘ 
The house looked larger tliaii before, now rigid could object to. 

that it was so beautifully decorated ; and the i gradually became an altered being under 
broken trellis-work, which used to liang his influence, jn one thing only a happier 
dangling among the ivy, was matted with — in the loss of the Voice and tlie Form ‘ 
creeping roses, and jasmine, whicli left on me which had haunted me. Since I had known ■ 
the impressiofi of having been in flower, which j Felix this terror»had gone. The reality had 
was impossible. It was a fairy ])alace ; and we absorbed the shadow. But in nothing else 
coiild scarcely believe that this was the do- was this strange man’s influence over me, 
sorted, ill-omenecl Green Howe. The foreign bcneflcial. I I’emeriiber tlmt 1 usea to hate 
sei’vantSj.too, in Eastern dresses, covered with mysejf for my excessive irritability of temper 
tings* aud necklaces, and earrings ; the foreign when I was away from him. Everything at 
. smells of sandal-wood, and cam hor, and musk; home displeased me. Everything seemed so. 
the curtains that Ining every where in place of small and mean and old and poor after 
doorSj some of velvet, and some of cloth of the lordly glovy of that house ; and the very 
gold t the air of luxury, such as I, a simple caresses of my iiimily and olden 8choo4ii|^ 
country girl, had never seen before, made day friends were irksome and hateful to"*' 
such a powerful impression on me, that I felt me. All except my Lucy lost ito charm ; 
as if carried away to some unknown region. ani4 to her I was faithful as ever ; tO' ' 
Aa we entered, Mr. Felix came to meet us ; her I never changed. But her {influence ' 
.Md^^^wingaside a heavy curtain thatseemed seemed to war with his, wonderfully. Wb^ 
all di ^Id and fire — for the flame-coloured with him J felt borne away in a torrent. 
powers danced and quivered on the gold — ^lie woi'ds fell mpon me mystesjjous and thrllUi^, , 
led at into an inner room, where tlm darkened and he gav| mo ffeeting glimpses jnto 
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i never opened themselvee to me nor in any lovbg miumer: 
liinpses Been and gone* liKe the a command, unaocompimi^ l^pne tenw,^ 
ardcnsf •> * word or look He had never said ltd lovra^ 

[ came back to my sweet sieter, me — never ; it seemed to be too well und^l^. 
eyes and the holy liffht that lay stood betweeuius to need assuranoes. . 

[ler gentle voice speaking of the I answered, "Yes,” burying my f)aeeinmy“, 
igs of heaven and the earnest things hands, in shame at this mv first act of dia-: ' 
roed to me like a fomcr existence : obedience to my father ; ajgd) when I raised 
had lived in years kgo. But this my head, he was gone. Gone as he 
iuence nearly killed me ; it seemed entered, without a footfall bounding ever, ep 
y very soul and wrench my being lightly. * ’ * | 

and this, more than all the rest, I met him the next day ; and it was npt { 
6ad beyond anything peo])le be- the only time that I did bo. Day after day! 
Bible in one so gay and retklcss as stole at his command from the house, to 
1 . w'alk with liim in the Low Lane — ^the lane' 

er’s dislike to Felix increasefl daily ; which the country people said was haunted, 
who had never been known to use and whicli was consequently always deserted. . 
ird ill her life, from the first ref usctl Ami there we used to walk or sit under the 
a though c of good in him, or to blighted elrn tree for hours;— he talking, but 
one single claim to praise. She used 1 not undortitaudiug all he said : for there 
me in a wil<l, beseeching way, and wae^a tone of grandeur and of mystery in his 
e with jirayers, such as a mother words that overpowered without enlightening 
e poured out* before an erring child, me, and that left iny spirit dazzled rather 
iiue,aud to return to those wdio loved than convinced. I had to give reasons at 
[• your soul is lost from among us, home for my long absences, and he bade me 
le used to say ; “and nothing but a say that 1 had been with old Dame Todd, 
aius of the full life of love you once the blind widow of Tliornhill Rise, and that 
* But one word, one look, from 1 had been reading the Bible to her. And I 
enough to make mo forgot every obewed ; although, while I said it, I felt 
very prayer of her who, until ndw, Lucy’s eyes lixed plaintively on mine, and 
ny idol and my law. h^ird her murmur a pniyer that I might bo 

iny dear father commanded me not ' forgiven. 

X again. 1 felt as if I should have Lucy grew ill. As tho flowers and the 
vain I wept mid prayed. In vain 1 ! summer sun came on, her spirit faded more 
icensc to my thoughts, and suffered : rajiidly away. 1 have known since, that it was 
)our from my lips which ought never ' grief more than malady which was killing 
rept into my heart. In vain ; my j Jier. The look of nameless suffering, which 
i inexorable. i used to bo iu lier face, has haunted me 

in the drawing-room. Suddenly, tli rough life with undying sorrow. It woa 
Felix was beside me. He had Hulleriug that 1, who ought to have rather 
id by.the door winch was directly died for her, had caused. But not even her 1 
i me ; imd the vdndow was closed, illness stayed me. In the intervals I nursed ^ 
uld understand this sudileii appear- lier tenijerly and lovingly as before ; but for 
I am certain that he liad not been hours and hours I left her — all through the 

long days of summer — to walk in the Low 
father has spoken of me, Lizzie 1 ” Lane, and to sit in my world of poetry and . I 
th a singular sniilp. 1 was silent, lire. When 1 came back my sister was often 
as forbidden you to see me again I ” weeping, and I know that it was for me— I, 
Led. who once would have given my life to save 

I answered, impelled to speak by her from one hour of sorrow. Then I would 
stronger than my will. fling myself on my knees beside her, in an 

ou intend to obey him ? ” agony of shame and repentance, and promise . 

’ said again, iu the name manner, better things of the morrow, and vow strong 
I been talking in a dream. , efforts against the power and the < spell that 
led again. Who was he so like were on me. But the morrow subjected me 
smiled ? I could not remember, to the same unhallowed fascination, the same 
knew that he was some one 1 faithlessness. 

—a face that hovered outside my .At last Felix told me that 1 must come' 
)n the hoi'izon,* and* never floated with him ; that 1 must leave my home, and 
ghto be distinctly realised. take part iu his life ; that I belonged to him. : 

are right, Lizzie,” he then said ; and to him only, and that I could not br0iA, 
re ties which arc stronger thati a the tablet of a fate ordained ; that I waA )iiii 
mtmands— ties whicli no man has destiny, and he mine, and that 1 must Mfll 
, and no man has the power to the law which the stars had written in %hK^ ] 
[eet Snn to-morrow at noon in the sky. 1 fought against this. I 8pi>ke my , 

; we v#!! speak furthtf-.” fathei-’s anger, and of ray sister’s illness.'. jE^ 

say this in any ^pplicatiog, prayed to him for pity^ not to foree>tblf ett ‘ 


’^oh had never opened themselves to me 
, Wfore; glimpses seen and gone* ime the 
Arabian ganlenst « 

When I came back to my sweet sister, 
her purp eyes and the holy light that lay 
in them, her gentle voice speaxing of the 
sacred things of heaven and the earnest things 
of life, seemed to me like a fomcr existence : 
a state 1 had lived in years Vgo. But this 
divided influence nearly killed me ; it seemed 
to part my very soul and wrench my being 
in twain ; and this, more than all the rest, 
made me 6ad beyond anything peo])1e be- 
lieved possible in one so gay imd retklcss as 
1 had been. 

My father’s dislike to Felix iucreaseil daily ; 
aaid Lucy, who had never been known to use 
a harsh word in her life, from the first ref usctl 
to boUeve a though c of good in him, or to 
allow him one single claim to praise. She used 
to cling to me in a wil<l, beseeching way, and 
' entreat me with jjrayers, such as a mother 
might have poured out before an erring child, 
to atop in time, and to return to those wdio loved 
me. For your soul is lost from among us, 
Lizzie,” she used to say ; “and nothing but a 
frame remains of the full life of love you once | 
gave us ! ” But one word, ouo look, from 
Felix was enough to make mo forgot every I 
ear nad every prayer of her who, until ndw, ! 
had been my idol and my law. | 

At last my dear father commanded me not 
to see Felix again. 1 felt as if I should have 
died. In vain I wept mid prayed. In vain 1 
gave full Ucensc to my thoughts, and suffered 
words to pour from my lips which ought never 
to have crept into my heart. In vain ; iny 
father was inexorable. I 

I was in the drawing-room. Suddenly, 
noiselessly, Felix was beside me. He had 
not entered by.the door wliicli was directly 
in front of me ; imd the window was closed. 
1 never could understand this smhleii appear- 
ance ; for 1 am certain that he Jiad not been 
'concealed. 

“ Your father has spoken of me, Lizzie ?” 
he said with a singular sniilp. 1 was silent. 

And has forbidden you to see me again ? ” 
he continued. 

“ Yes,” I answered, impelled to speak by 
something stronger than my will. 

“ And you intend to obey him ? ” 

“ No,’* I said again, iu the name manner, 
as if 1 liad bsen talking in a dream. , 

He smiled again. Who was he so like 
When he smiled ? I could not remember, 
And yet I knew ih&t he was some one 1 
i^ad seen — a face that hover^l outside my 
on the horizon,* and* never floated 
'jpKp'eaough to be distinctly realised. 

W ^ You* are right, Lizzie,” he then said ; 
f ** are ties which arc stronger thati a 

ikth^’a J^ttminands— ties which no man has 
the rlghita and no man has the power to 
bre{|^ Meet Sna to-morrow at noon in the 
Lcr^&uie ; we V|M1 apeak furth^'.” 
BlmUl.&ot ear this in any kupplicatioff* 


In the ehadom of the nutumn 
swetio aek fipm forbearance. 

1 did not yield tliis day, nor the next, 
nor ier many daye. . At last he conqoered. 
When I said ^*Yea*’ he kias^ the scaArf 1 
wore 'round my neck. Until then he had 
nerer touched even my hand with his lips. 
1 OOiOftented to leave my sister, who I well 
knbw^was dying; I oensented to leave my 
father, whose whole life had been one aot of 
love and care for his children ; and to bring 
a' stain on our name, unstained until then. 
I. consented to leave those who loved me — 
aU I loved — for a stranger. 

All was prepared ; the hurrying clouds, 
lead-coloured, luid the howling wind, the fit 
companions in nature with the evil and the 
dea^>ah' of my soul. Lucy was worse to-day ; 
but though I felt going to iny death, in leaving 
her, I could not resist. Had his voice called 
me to the scadold, I must have gone. It was 
the last day of October, aiid at midnight when 
I was to leave the house. 1 liad kissed my 
sleeping sister, who was dreaming in her 
sleep, and cried, a.nd gr.osned iny hand, and ! 
called aloud, “ Lizzie, Lizzie ! Comi) back 1 ” j 
But the spell was on me, nud T Jell her ; and ! 
still her dreaming voice (jailed out, choking 
wiUi scd)S, “Not there! not there, Lizzie! 
Come back to me ! ” • 

I was to leave the house by the large, oy, 
haunted room that I havc^ spoken of before ; 
Felix waiting for me outside. And, a little 
after twelve o’clock, f opoin^d the door to fiass 
through. 'J1iis Limcj the chill, and the damp, 
and the darkness unnerved me. 1’he bi’oken 
mirror was in the middle of the room, as 
before, and, in ])assingit,l mechanically raised 
my eyes. Then 1 rememborerl that it wiis 
Allhallow’s eve, the anniversajy of the appa- 
rition of last year. As I looked, the nann, 
which had been so deadly still, becjtme lilled 
with the sonndl had heard before. Therushing 
-fof large wings, and the crowd ot wlnsju-riiig 
voices flowed like a river round me ; and 
again, glaring into my eyes, was the same lace 
in the glass that 1 had seen before, the 
sneering smile even more triuniphant, the 
blighting stai e of the liery eyes, the low brow 
Und the coal-black liair, and the look of 
mockery. All were there ; and all I had 
Been before and since ; for it was Felix 
wko was gtizing at me from the gljiss. 
When I 0 turned to s]ieak to him, iho 
room WM empt3^ Not a living creature 
wan there; only a low laugh, and tlie far-oflT 
voices whispering, and the wings. And then 
a band tapped on the window, and the voice 
df, Felix cried from outside, '*Come, Lizzie, 
ccttue 1 ’* 

T staggered, rather than walked, to the 
window ; and, as I was close to it—my hand 
xaiaed to open it — there stood between me 
tmd it a pale figure clothed in white ; ker 
i&de more jmle than the linen round it. Her 
xbair hung down on her breast, and her blue 
earnestly and mournfully into 


mine. She was 8ilei]ity.Atid m i| 

a voluiSe of love and of entreaty flowed &bm 
her li^s ; as if 1 heayd words of c dcj^tyeac . ; 
affection. It was Luev ; standing there in , 
this bitter midnight cold — giving her jlifo 1*9^ ^ 
save me. Felix called to me aga^, 
tiently ; and, as he called, the figure turned , 
and beckoned me ; beckoning me gently, . 
lovingly, besefchingly ; and then slqw|y >; 
faded away. The chime of the half-hour ' 
sounded ; and, 1 fled from the room to my , 
sister. I found her lying dead on the floor ; 
lier liair hanging over Jier breast, and one 
hand sti^tched out as if in supplicaition. 

The next day Felix disappeared ; he and 
hi.s whole retinue ; and Green Howe fell into* 
ruins again. No one knew where he went, 
as n(>one knew from whence he came. And 
to this day I sometimes doubt whether or not 
he was a clever adventurer, wlw) had heard of, 
my father's wealth : and who, seeing iiiy weak 
and imaginative character, liad acted on its 
for his own purposes. 'All that I do know* 
is that my sisUu-’s spirit saved me from ruin ; ' 
and that tdie died to save me. She liad seen 
and known all, .and gave lierself for my sal- 
vation down to the last and supreme eflbrt 
she made to rescuo me. She (lii'd at that^ 
hour of half-past twedve ; and at half-past 
iw^dve, as 1 live licforo you all, she appeared 
to me and recalled me. 

And this is the rf‘,'ison why I never married, 
and why 1 pass Allhallow’s eve in prayer by 
rny sister’s grave, i have told you to-night 
this story of mine, because I feel that I shall 
not live over anotlier last night of October, 
but that before the next white Christmas 
ro.se8 come out like winter stars on the earth 
1 sliall be at peace in the grave. Not in the 
grave ; h*t me j*ath^' hope witli my blessed 
sister in Heaven ! 


OVER THE wav’s STORY. 

Once upon a time, Ijcfore I retired from 
mercantile pursuits and came to live over 
the way, 1 lived, for many years, in Ursine 
J^ue. * 

Ursinet Tjaiie is a very rich, narrow, dark, 
dirty, straggling, , lane in tlie great city of 
London (said by sonic to be itself as rich, ac 
dark, and as dirty). Ursine Lane leads from 
Cheapsido into Thames Street, fatflng Sir 
John Figg’s wharf; but wlietlier Ursine 
Jjane be above oi* below Bow Church, I shall 
ncit tell you. Neither, whether its name be 
derived from a buar-garden, (which was in 
great vogue i^ iis environs in Queen Bess’s 
time), or from. an JJrsuliue Nunnery whid^; 
flourished in iis vicinity, before big, bad King"* 
Harry sent nuns to spin, or to do ^nytliing 
else.||they could. Ursine Lane it was befoi'6 
the great Are of Loudon, and Urs^ie Lana 
it is now* 

The houses iu Ursine Lane are very old. 
very inconvenient, and very^dilapidated j and 
I don> tbiM another great &e (aU the hc|^m 
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Wing well insured, depend upon ^ould do 
the neighbourhood any harm, in cloatipg the 
rubbishing old lane vaway. Numbei* four 
tumbled in, and across the road on to number 
sixteerii, a few years ago ; and since then, 
Ursine Lane has been provided with a species 
of roofing in the shape of great wooden beams 
to shore uj) its opposite sides. The district 
surveyor shnkA his head very much at 
Ursine Lane, and resides as far from it a.s he 
can. The cats of the neighbourhood find 
great delectation in the slioring beams, using 
them, iu fhc night season, ns rialtos and 
bridges, not of sighs, but of miauh’s ; but 
foot passengers look wistfully and somewhat 
'fearfully upwards at tliese wooden defences. 
Yet Ursine Lane remains. To be sure, if 
you were to pull it down, you would ^have 
^to remove the old church of St. Nicholas 
Bearcroft, wlifre the bells ring every Friday 
night, in confoi'inity with a bequest of Master 
iMinivor Sqnirrell, furrier, obiit sixteen him- 
* dred and eighty-four, piously to eonimeinorate 
his cscajic iVoin the paws of a grisly bear 
while travelling in the wilds of* Muscovy. 
You would have to demolish the brave gilt 
lion, ami the brave gilt unicorn at the extre- 
. niity of the churchwardens’ pew, who (saving 
their gender) with the clerk, the sexton, and 
two or throe deaf old Hlio]»keepcrs and thbir 
wives, are pretty nearly all the dearly beloved 
brethren whom the b’everond Tremaine 
Popples, H.A, can gather together as a con- 
gregation. \Vor.se than all, if Ursine Lane 
were to come down, the pump must come 
down — the old established, constitutional, 
vested, endowed pump ; built, so tradition 
rtins, over a fountain bh'ssed by the grc.'it 
8t. Ursuhi licrself. So Ursine Jaiie remains. 

At a certain period of the world’s history, 
it may have yeen yesterday, it may have 
been yesterday twenty years, there dw'elt iu 
this dismal aveiino, a Beast. Everybody called 
him a Beast. He wa.s a Manchester ware- 
houseman. Now it is not at all neces-sary 
fora htaiichcster wareboiiseiiian — or, indeed, 
for any wareliouseman — to^be a beast or a 
brute, or anything disagreeable. Quite the 
contrary. For instance, next door to the 
Beast’s were the countingybouscs and ware- 
rooms of Tapperly and Grigg, also Manches- 
ter warehousemen, as nicrry, light-hearted, 
good-hnbioured young fellows as you would 
WMsh to sce^ Tappeny was somewhat of a 
sporting character, rode a^ay every 'afier- 
Ipou on a higli-stepping brown mare, and 
bulged regnhirly al)out the entrance to 
“Tats” wlicthor lie booked apy bets or not. 

* s for Grigg, he was tlip Co/’yphrous of all 
® middle class soir^s, dancing academies 
and salj^cripbioii balls in London, and it was 
^ moving sight to see him in his fai|ous 
Crdsadctt^ eostuine at a Drury’ Lane Bal 
Masqu^. 'Nor was old Sir William Watch ' 
'of the firm of Watch, Watch, and Rover, 
Tattehester '^e^housemen) at. the corner^ , 
hcL was fimed so many thousand pounds for i 
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smuggling once upon a timey at all ^ 

or bmtisn. . He was a wiiiterheaded, chariiids^:, 
jolly old gentleman, fond of. old port and olStr ' 
songs and old clerks and porters, and ^his ^ 
cheque-book was as open as his heart. Lacteal^r ^ 
Flewitt, and Company, again, on the otben : < 
side of the Beast’s* domicile, the great dealeni. 
in gauzes and ribbons, were mild, placable^ 
pious men, the beloved of Clapham. .But Ihe - 
Beast was a Bea.st and no mistake. Evfiuy- 
body said he was ; and what everybody . 
says, must be true. His name was Braddle* 
scroggs. , .V , 

Barnard Braddlescroggs. Ho was • ths 
head, the triiuk and the tail of the fiim i 
No Co., no son, no nephew, no brothers; 

B. BnADDLESCRoaus glared at you from either 
door-jamb. His w^arerooms were extensive, 
gloomy, dark, and crowded. So were his 
counting-houses, wliicli were mostly under- 
ground, and candle lit. He loved to keep his 
subordinates in these dark dens, where he 
conld rush in upon them suddenly, and growl 
at them. You came wandering through 
these subterraneans iq)on wan men, pent up 
among parasols and cartons of gay ribbons.; 
upon i)ale h#:ls in spectacles registering silks 
and merinos by the light of flickering, Blr<mg- 
smelling tallow candles in rusty sconces. There 
Wilts no counting-house coniinunity ; no desk- 
fqjlowship : the clerks were isolated — dammed 
up in steep little pulpits, relegated behind 
I walls of cotton goods, consigned to the tn- 
of bale.s of tai lata n. and barege. The- 
I Beast Wius everywhere. He prowled about 
I continually. He lurked in holes and corners. 

! Hu j-eprimandod clerks on staircases, and dis- 
charged porters in dark entries. His deep, 
harsh, grating voice could ever be heard 
growling during the hours of business, some- 
where, like a sullen earthquake, llis stem 
Wellingtbn boots continually creaked. His 
numerous keys rattled gaoler-fashion. His 
very watch, when wound up, made a savage 
gnashing noise, as though the works were m 
torment. He was a Beiist. 

Tall, square, sinewy, and muscular in per- 
son ; large and anguiar in features ; with a 
puissant, rebellious head of grey hair that 
would have defied all the brushing, combing, 
and greasing of the Burlington Arcade ; wim 
black bushy eyebrows nearly meeting on h is ' 
forehead ; with a Iiorseslioe frown between uia 
eyes ; with stubbly whiskers, like.JiOrse-hair | 
spikes, rather indented in his cheekbones 
than growing on his cheeks ; with a large^ J 
stiff, shirt collar and frill defending bis face 
like cJievauX’dt-frise; with large, coarse, bony ' 
hands plunged iu his trousers-^ pockets ; wifn 
a great serd and ribbons and the savage ' 
ticking watch 1 have mentioned — such was . 
Barnard Braddlescroggs. From the.ears and 
nostrils of such men you see small bal('a 
growing, indomitable by tweezers ; sq^jns of, 
inflexibilii}^ of purpose, and stern vjrillty. 
Their joints crac.k as they walk.. did, ;• 
Very rich, as his father, old Simon Brsuldle* 


before him, B. Braddles- 
"was tiot ea avarieioue maiL He had 
Apyer. been known to lend or advailoe a penny 
id the necessitous ; but he paid his clerks and 
eenrants liberal salaries. This was a little 
tmaecountable in the Beast^but it whs said 
.that they did not hate him the less. He gave 
largely to stern charities, such as dragged 
ainiiers to repentance, or administered elee- 
mosynary food, edifbatiou and blows (in a 
progiHjSfcrely liberal proportion) to orphan 
children. He was a visiting justice to strict 
gaols, and was supposed not to have <juite 
made up his mind as to what system of prison 
discipline was best — unremitting corporal 
punishment, or continuous solitary confine- 
ment. He apprenticed boys to hard trades, 
or assisted them to emigrate to inclement 
climates. He was a nietnbor of a rigitl per- 
suasion, and one high in ;iuthority, and had 
half built a chapel at his own cxfiense ;• but 
everybody said Unit few peojde tliankiid him, 
or were grateful to him for his generosity. 
He was such a Beast. He bit the nrpl an’s. 
nose o&\ and bullied tlie widow. He gave 
alms as one who pelts a dog with marn.w- 
bones, hurting him while ho feeds him. Those « 
in his employment who embezzled or robbed 
him, were it of but a penny jiioce, ho merci- . 
lessly prcKSocuted to conviction. Everybody 
had observed it. lie sucil all debtors, o^iposod* 
all insolvents, and strove to bring all J>ank- ! 
rupta within the meaning of the penal clauses. | 
Everybody knew it. 'fhe merchauts an<l : 
brokers, his compeers, fell away from him on \ 
’Change; his correspondents opened his hard, ' 
fierce letters with palpitating hearts ; his 
clerks cowered before him ; his maid servants 
passed him (when they liad courage to pass 
him at nil) with fear and trembling. The 
waiters at the ** Cock *’ in Tlirea<l noodle 
Street, where he took a fiery bowl ot Mulliga- I 
tawny soup for lunch, daily, dicln’t like him. I 
ilt his club at the West Knd^he^had a bow- | 
window and a pile of newspapers all to him- 
self — dined by himself— drank by himself — 
growled to himself. 

There had been a Mrs. Braddlcscroggs ; a 
delicate, blue-eyed little woiuah out of J>evou- | 
shire, who had been Beauty to the Beast, j 
She died early. Her husband wjis not re - 1 
ported to have beaten her, or starved her, or , 
vorlially ill-treated her, but sinifily to have 
frightened her to death. Everybody said so. , 
She Qsuld never take those mild blue eyes of 
hers off her terrible husband, and died — 
looking at him timorously. One sou had 
been bom to B. B. at her demise. He grew 
up a pale, fair-haired, frightened lad, with his 
mother’s eyes. The Beast had treated him 
i(6veryl)ody was indignant at it) from his 
earliest years with unvarying and consistent 
'severity ; and at fourteen he was removed ^ 
from the school of the rigid persuasion, where 
he had received his dreary commercial educa- 
tion, to his father’s rigider, •drearier estab- 
, lishment in Ursine Lane. He had a depart- 


ment to hinkself thi^i an4 » ts^ow candle to 
himself. , \ ‘ 

TAe •clerks, some twelve in number, all 
ditfbd and slept the house. ^ 

dismal dormitory over some stahles ihXJri^sly 
Buildings, at the back of Ursine Lane ; and 
diued in a dingy, uncarpeted roonf at thj^ top 
of the building — on one unvarying bill of 
of beef, mutton, and potatoes — plenty ojf it, 
though, for» the Beast never stinted them : 
wliicli was remarkable in mch a Beast* The ‘ 
domestic aiTangeracnts were superintended by 
a housekeeper — a tall, melancholy, middle- 
aged lady, supposed to havt:^ been once in 
aillucfut circumstauces. She hail been, very 
good-looking, too, ouce, but liad something 
the matter with her spine, and not uufre-. 
quently fell downstairs, or upstairs, in fits 
of syimopo. When the Beast had no one else 
to abuse and inai' treat, he would go upstairs 
and abuse Mrs Plimmets, ad I threaten her 
with dismissal and inevitable starvatiou. 
Business hours concluded at eight nightly, 
and from that h*)ur*to (eii P.M. the clerks were 
permitted to walk where they listed — but 
excluKvm and expulsion were the never failing 
result of a monieiit's unpunctuality in re- 
turning home. Tlie porters slept out of the 
house, and ttie clerks looked at them almost as 
superior beings — as men of strange experiences 
and kijowleilge of lile — men who had beeix 
present at oigies prolongijd beyond midnight 
— men who had remained in the galleries of 
theatres till the perfoimances were concluded. 

Of the dozen clerks who kept tlie books of 
Baruanl Braddlescroggs (save that grim 
auriferous banker’s pass-book of his) and 
registered his wares, 1 have to deal with but 
two. My business lies only with blue-eyed, 
pale-faced William Braddlescroggs, and with 
John Simcox the corresponding clerk. 

Sirucox among liis fellow clerks^ Mr. Sim- 
cox among the porters, Jack Siinco^ among 
his intimates at the iTdmirai &ubow ” near 
Camberwell Gate, “ you Simcox,” with hia 
growling chief. A gicy-haired, smiling, red- 
faced sim|deton was Biiucox ; kind of near!:, 
simple of mind, affectionate of disposition, 
coutiding of*uature, infirm of purpose, con- 
vivial of habits. He was fifty years in age, 
and fifteen in wisdom. He had been at the * 
top of the lauder once — a rich man at, least 
by yiatenial inheritance, with a carriage and 
liurses and lauds ; hut when •he tumbled 
(which he did at five-aud-twenty, very quickly 
afid right to the bottom), he never managed 
to rise again. The dupe of eyery shallow 
knave ; the victim in every egregious sohemf ; 
an excellent «ai'ithiueticiant yet quite unable 
to put two ai}d two together in a business , 
sense ; he had never even had. strengcn^i^ 
character to be his own enemy ; he bao 
always lound such a multiplicily of friends 
ready to do the inimical for him. If you let 
him alone he would do well etiovigh. He 
would not lose his money till you cheats^ him 
out of k j he would n^t get drunk, imaaseli^ 


tJNri ^ of * Itori^ , ’ 'ia 


d jJloy : 
^ cliarniiu 


>i^W>uld you to make him -8o» with more ignorant tha9.4ii^.Zoi^ 
cliarnSing. willingness and fqua^ Siincox had run, through 
There are many Simeoxes* in ^the operation he performed with 'IMtofUUMJii^*^^ 
worltf, more rogue# always ready to celerity, Mi*s. Simcox, finding hem^ wilK 
prey ii|a)n ti)em ; yet though I should like to three daughters of tender age and a rnlwod | 
bajjg Uie rogues, I should not like to see the husbaifd, took refuge in floods of tears ; subf 
breed of ^uioox quite extinct. • sequently met tlie crisis of misfortune ^with.., ' 

John ^itttcox hud a salary of one hundred a nervous fever; and ultimately {Subsided j 
and twenty })ounds a year. If I were w'riting into permanent ill health, curl papers, and 
fiction instead of sober (tiiougli neilod) truth, shoes down at heel. ** ^ w ; 

I should picture hints to you as a victim with When the events took place hereihml^atedi,- 
some two score of sovereigns per annum, the three daughters' of Air. and Mrs. Simcoac' 
No ; he had a hundred and twenty of tht).se were all grown up. Madeline, aged twenty- 
yellow* toUen^animally — for the Beust never two, was a young lady of surprisiug altitutie; 
stuitetl in this respect either: whiclt was with shoulders of gi*eat breadth and sharpneaa 
again remarkable in such a Beast. One of outline, with very large black eyes imd 
' hiindred and twenty golden sovereigns an- very large black ringlets, attributes of which 
mittHy, had John Sinioox ; and t]i(‘y were of she was consciously proud, but witli a nose 
about US .much use to him as one hundred alid approaching to — what shall I say? — tlie 
twenty penny piece.s. When a man hue a snub. Clicmist^s* assistants had luldrcssed 
quarterns salary •ainounting to twenty-seven I acroatie.s to her ; and the young nifin at the 
pounds, receivable next Thursday, uud out of I circulipiug library w'as supposed to be 
the-t has a .score of three i)Ouiids due at the I madly in love with her. Helena, daughter 
“Admiral Benbow,” and has proiuLsed to I number two, aged twenty, was also t.Hll, had 
(and will) lend ten pounds to a friend, and lalso black eyes, black ringlets, white i*esplen- 
bas boiToW^td five more of anotliei' friend j dent shoulders, was the beloved of apothe- 
himself, which he means to pny ; and has | caries, and the Laura of Petrarchs iii the 
besides his little rent to meet, and his little | linen-drapery lifio. These young ladies were . 
butcher and his little grocer and his little j both acknowledged, recogniseil, established 
tailor, it is not very diflicult to imagine how ; as beauties in the Camberwelliau district, 
the mail may bo considerably eiiibarrassed iuyi'hey *dre.sse«l, somehow, in the brightest and 
satisfyng all these demands out of the capital, j mosV variegated colours ; they had, somehow, 
But, when the administrator of the capital ] the prettiest of bonnets, the tightest of gloves, 
happens to be (as Simcox was) a man with- 1 the neatest of kid bools. Their sabbatical 
out the slightest command of himself or cntraiKX* to the p;iri.sh church always created 
his money — you will have no clifiiculiy in! a sensation. 'I'he chemist’s assistant kij^sed 
forming a conviction that tlie end of Simcox s his hand as they pnssed ; the young man at 
quarter-day.s were worse than their com- the circulating library laid down Ills book, 
ineuocmeiit. and sighed ; passing young ladies enviiid and 


Nor will won be surpi’isod that “execu- disj).ari4ged; 


young gentlemen nd- 


tions ” ill Simeox’s little house in Carolina- mired and asjiircd ; yet, somehow, Miss Ma- 
terrace, Albany-road, (Jambcrwell, were ot deliiie wwiuld be twenty-three next birthday, 
frequent occiau'encc ; that writs against him and Miss Helena twenty-one, and no swain 
were always “out,” *aiid the brokers always bad yet deflaiy*d himself in exi>licit terms; 
“in.” -That ho was as well known in the no one had said, “I have a hundred n year, 
county court as the judge. That orders for with a prospect of an advance: take it, my 
pa 3 'meut were always coming due and never heart, and band.” Old Aiuggers, indeed, the 
being paid. His creditors never arrested tailor of Acacia Cottages, the friend, creditor, 
him, however. If they did so, they knew he and boon coihpauiou of Simcox, had iiiti- 
Wfuild lose his situation; so the poor nmn mated, in his cups, at Iho “Admiral Benbow,” 
went on from week to week, apd from month his willingness to marry either of the young 
^ to month, borrowing here and bon-owing Ladies ; but his matrimonial propos;d.s gene- 
thero, obtaining small advances from loan really vanished w’ith his inebriety ; and he was 
iaocleties he^d at public-houses, robbing IVter besides known to be a ilreadfully wicked old 
to pay b:iul — j 4 w.m 3'8 in a muddle, in short ; man, addicted to drinking, smoking, and 
hat still smoking his nightly pipes, and drink- simll-takiiig. As a climax of villany, he waa 
iag'^his nightly ghis.ses, and singing his nightly supposed to have two wives already, alive, and 

B i latter with immense applause at resident in difibrent parts of the provinces^ - 
iral Benbow.” t - And daughter number three — have I for- 

think Simeox’s vorlqly position gotten her ? Not by any means. Was she a 
improved by his having married (in beauty ? No. In the opinion of her sistei^ 
and dmect from the finishing of Camberwell, and of the chemist’s assistant^^ 
^t of the Misses Gimp, at Ham# she was 9iof a beauty. She bad dark eyesf 
jL young lady highly accomplished but they were neither brilliant nor piercing; 
iu^ktid .prod active arts of tambour- She had dai^ hair ; but wore it in no long.or 
[- Bbonah painting; but of all ' resplendent rkiglets. She 'was an ordinary,' 
jr hoQ8eh|^d duties coi^iderably girl, a “ plain little thing ” (according to tbs . 


Opinion) ; nothing 

. |ft^t» 'her”‘in the eyes of the 'chemist’s 
: absiittakt. ’ 

^ ^liis young person (Bessy by name^, from 
the earliest periods of autheistic record to the 
tiiattire age of' sixteen, had occupied, in the 
Simeox household, an analogous position to 
, ihbt of the celebrated Cinderella. She did 
not exactly sit in thb chimney corner among 
tlie ashes; but she lighjied the fire, waited 
nfpon, dressed, and was otlierwise the humble 
and willing drudge of her accomplished rehi- 
tlres. She did not exactly dress in rags ; but 
dhe trotted about the house and neighbour- 
hood in a shabby brown merino frock, which 
she had wofully outgrown, a lamentable old 
beaver bonnet, and a faded Paisley shawl 
which held a sort of middle rank in ap})ear- 
ance, between a 'duster and a pocket-band- 
koi’cliicf well to do in the world. As a child, 
she w«*is punished for the things she tUd not 
do, and doubly punished for those she did do. 
As a girl, she ran of errands, fetched the 
beer, lighted the fire (as I have said), read 
the sentimcTital novels to her inannna 
she lay upon the sofa, and accompanied her 
sisters on the pianoforte wlieh they rehearsed 
those famous songs and duets witli which they 
did terrific execution in the Camberwell 
circles. 

Honest Simeox, like a stupid, luuliscenining 
shiftless man as he was, did not entertain the 
domestic or Oambcrwell opinion coiicerning 
Bessy. He maintained that she had more 
sense in her little finger than her sislei’s put 
together (with his witc into the bargain, the 
honest fellow tliought, I dare swear, though 
he did not dare to say .so). Jfe cfdled her his 
little dai’ling, his little Mentor, bis willing, pa- 
tient BetHy-i>ctsy, with other foolish and weak- 
miniled expressions of endearment. What 
else couhl you expect of a reif-nosed ware- 
houseman's clerk who fuddled hin^elf nightly 
\ at the “ Admiral Beiibow ! " Profonndly sub- 
missive to his wife in most instances, he had 
frequently presumed, during Bessy’s nonage, 
to differ from Mrs. Simeox as to the amount 
of whipping meted out to his youngest 
daughter for childish delinquencies, and had 
once even dared to interfere when his lady 
undf^took to infiicb that punishment for a 
fault the child had never committed, and to 
' “stay justice in its mid career.'* So in 
proeeq^of time the alliance between the 
snubbed, neglected little girl and her father 
became of so close a nature as to be almost 
recognised and permitted by the rest of the 
family. Bessy was reckoned among the rest 
of the low company with whom the degraded 
^iiuoox chose to associate. She was allowed 
to pull off his muddy boots, to prepare his 
dinner, to fill his pipe and mix his grog when 
Im muddled himself at home ; and to lead 
him home^ shambling, from the “Admiral 
. Bextbow,” when be performed*that operation 
tdxroad^ Notably of late times she had been 
commissioned to fetch her papa home from 


Ursiye Lane on the eventfttt' maxterday ; 
an<^ the meek gliding heto of Bessy had 
often saved that infirm old mllow firom/tnany 
a dark and dangerous pitfall.'^ iffillo 
would wait patieiitly outside th^ dooxb of 
pilblic-houses while her father boozra 
she would lead him away gently but fiX^iy 
from his riotous companions, or, meeting 
them and taking them aside, would plead pas^* 
sionately, tearfully, that they would not make 
papa tipsy to-night. Some of the disreputable 
personages with whom she was brought into 
such strange contact were quite subdued and 
abashtid by her earnest, artless looks and 
speech. Jack Iflooks himself, formerly of the 
Stock Exchange, now principally of the bbr 
of the “ Bag o’ Nails,” the very worst, most 
dissipated and most reckless of Simeox’s asso- 
ciates forbore drinking with Bessy’s father 
for one whole week, and actually returned, in 
a private and mysterious manner, to Bessy 
two half-crowns he had borrowed of him 1 
useful was this filial Wrveillance found to be 
by the other branches of his family that the 
quarteiMlay functions of our plain little Bessy 
were gradually extended, and became next of 
weekly and afterwards of diurnal occurrence. 
It was good to see this girl arrayed in the 
forlorn beaver bonnet and the faded Paisley 
•sliawl, with her mild, beaming, ordinary, little 
countenance, arrive at about a quarter to 
eight at the Tliamcs Street corner of Ursine 
Ijaiie, ami there wait patiently until her 
father’s official duties were over. She be- 
came almost as well known in the neigh- 
bourhood as St. Nicholas Benrward, or as the 
fainou.s sanctified pump itself. The fellow- 
ship porters from Sir Jolm Pigg’s wharf 
ioucheti their caps to her; the majestic 
beadle of St. Nicholas (a cunning man, omni- 
potent over the lire escape^ king of "the keys 
of the engine-house, and suppwd to know 
where the fire-plug wits, much better than 
the turncock) spoke her kindly ; all the 
clerks in Braddle.scroggs’s house knew her, 
nodded to her, smiled at her, and privately 
ex])res.sed their mutual opinions as to what 
a beast P*radd1escroggs was, not to ask that 
tlcar little girl in, and let her rest herself, or 
sit by the fire jii winter. The pot-boy of the 
“ Bear and Ragged Staff,” in bis evening ex- 
cursions with the supper beer, grew quite 
enamoured (in his silent, sheepish* fashion) of 
this affectionate daughter, and would, 1 dare 
say, had he dared, have offered her refresh- 
ment from his beei^con ; nay, even the majes- 
tic wealthy Mr. Drum, the wholeaede grocA 
and provisjon^ merchant, who stood all day 
with his higids in his pockets, under liis.own 

f ibbet-like crane, a very Jack Ketch ofVyfe^^k 
ndia produce, had addressed peering and 
i^uevolent words to her from the depths of 
his double chin ; had conferred figs u^n 
her ; had pressed her to enter hrs sacchi^ne 
smelling warehouse, and rest herself up^ a 
barrel oiyprime navy mess beef. 

When|^he Beast of Ufsine Lane Bessy 


BOUND 






f Smi^ he eitliA* eoowled at bi^, or mde 
W sarcastic bows, and adced her dt wbat sheep trant^e. 

;* ^t-boiise her fet)?er was^about to get drdnk ever, in her benevolent iat^tio%^l 51 ]i 5 et'^j^^ 

^ that night, a^d whether he had taught her to poUceman, afterwards iBess^^hars^t:^ 
drink gin, too 7 Sometimes he growled forth wet, fatigued, an^ miserable (but 
his deterxi^nation to have no “bits of girla” and designing manner, no doubt), 
hanging about his “ place ; ’’ sometimes he trived to faint away, and next day chj^e 
told her that she would not have to come fall into a high fever. , 

many times more, for that he wa^ determined In this fever — ^in the* access thereolr-^O ^ ; 
on discharging that “drunken old dog,” her lay three long weeks. In a lamentable stat« , ^ 
papa. In the majority of instances, liowever, of languor, she lay 'many long weeks 
he passed her without any other notice ilian The brokers were in again. The parlour ^ 
a scowl, and a«avago rattle of the keys and carpet w:is taken up and sent to the pawn-. , * 
silver in his pockets. The little nsiiden broker’s. There were no invalid comforts 
trembled fearfully when she saw him, and the house ; no broth, nor chickens to make ii^, 
had quiet fits of weeping (in which a comer no arrowroot, no sago, no Port wine, no any- I 
of the paisley shawl was brought into fre- thing to speak of, tliat was really wanted. I 
quent requisition) over against the pun^), Stay, I am wrong. There were plenty pf, [ 
Avhen he had spoken to her. There was a lad doctors ; there was plenty of doctor’s stuff. , 
called William Bwiddlescroggs, with blue eyes Tl»e chemists, apothecaries, and medical prac- 
and fair hair, wlio blushed very violently titiom;^ of the neighbourhood, treated the 
wli^never he saw Tlessy, and had once been Siincox family, and the little sick daughter, 
bold enough to tell liei' that it was .a fine in particular, in a liberal and consiucrate 
evening. In this flagrant crime he was then manner. Not one charged a penny, and all 
and there detected by liis father, wlio drove were unremitting in attention. Kiml-heartod 
him back into the wzirehouse. Mr. Sphoon, of Wa]\vort]i, sent in — so to 

“As this is quarter-day, ray Bessy,” was s])eak — a hampei? of quiuhio. young Tuckett^ . 
tlie remark of John Simcox to his daughter, close by, who had just passed the Hall and 
one twenty-eighth of March, “as this is College, and opemed Jiis shoj>, offered to do 
quarter-day, I think, my child, that 1 will 'anythi'ng lor Bessy. Ho would have dis- i 


take one glass of ale.” 


secte^l her even, i am sure. Great Hoctor 


It was about half-past eight, I think, and Bibby came from Camberwell throve, in his 
Bessy andlier papa were ti'avcrsiug tbe large own carriage, with bis own footman with the 
thoroughfare known as the New Kent Hoad, black worsted tags on his shoulder, and ma- 
There is in that vicinity, as you are aware jcstically ordered cluuige of air, and red Port 
tliat stunning Champagne Ale House*, known wuiie foj* Bessy Simcox. A majestic man was 
as the “ Jjeather Bottel.” fnto that stunning Dr. Bibby, and a portly, and a deep-voiced, 
ale house did John Simcox enter, leaving his and a rich. His boots creaked, and his car- 
little Bessy outside, with fifteen poumls, tlie riagc springs oscillated — but he left a sove- 
balauce of what he had already expended of ndgii ou the Simpox mantelpiece, for all 
his quarter’s salary. Tlic night was very tliat. 

lowering, arul rain ’ appeared to be imminent. »So tliere Was something of those things 
It came down, presi^ntly, in big, pattering needful in the little house at CamberweU. 
drops, but John had promised not to be long. Hiere was ’besides, a certain nurae, active^ 
Why should 1 tell, i7i externa^ the liumilia- devoted, patient, soothing, and gentle. Not , 
ting tale of how John Simcox got tipsy that Mrs. Simcox, who still lay on the sofa, now 
night 7 How he Agreed all the money, pound reading tlie senlimenial novels, now moaning 
by pound, from his little daughter 7 How, over llie family dilliculties. Not the Misses 
when after immense labour and trouble, he Simcox, who though they did tend their 

^ had at. last been brought to his owu street sister, did it very fretfully and cross-grain- 

' door, he suddenly started off* at an unknown eilly, and unanimously declared that the child 
, tangent (running hard and straiglit), and ma<le herself out to be a great deal wonse 

; disappeared*. How his daughter wandered than she really was. This nurse had rather , 

a^ut, weeping, the pouring rain, seeking a* red nose, and a tremulous hand. Ha^cama 
‘ .him ; how, at two o’clock in the morning, •’a home earlier from the City now ; but he 
doleful pfu’ty arrived at a little Louse in never stopped at the stunning Champagne Ale . 
Oimiberwell — a very moist policeman, a weep- House, lie had not been to the “ Admiral 
ing, .silvering, drenched little gkrl over whom Benbow” for seven weeks. He sat by Lis 
l^i'own Lis oil- daugLter’s pillow ; Le read to Ler ; he carried 
^jHiiPCape, and a penniies.s, Latless, drunken Ler in Lis arms like a child as she was ; Le 
mip, all covered with mud, utterly sodden, wept over the injury Le had done her; he 
Jntehed, imd degraded. Drop the curtaiiy promised, and meant, and prayed for, amend«^ 
jSr pity's sake. ment. 

m liio first ^impulse of Mr.s. Simcox, after But what were the attentions of the doc- 
^July loading her besotted husband with re- tors, the hamper of quinine, the sovereign mi 



A wvtteign. ^m\d 

[ Bef^ to Malvem' or Ventuor ; tbe 

would not dve her red Port wine 
lind change of air. The nurse grew desperate. 
Ihm was no money to be Jjorrowed/ none 
to be obtained from the pawnbroker, none 
to be received until next quarter-day — before 
which, another month must elapse. Sliould 
he attempt to obtaifl a small advance of 
money from the Beast himself — the terrible 
Bractdlescroggs ? Should* ho offer him two 
hundred per cent, interest ; should ho fall 
down on his knees before him ; should 
he write him a supplicatory letter ; should 
he ? 

One evening, Simcox came home from the 
office with many smiles upon his face. He 
had borrowed the money, after many difficul- 
ties, from the chief clerk. Ten pounds. 
He would have to pay very 4)eavy interest 
for it, but never mind. Mrs. Simcox should 
take Bessy to Ventuor for a foitnight or 
three weeks. Quarter-day would soon come 
l^onnd. Soon come round. Now and then 
liis family remarked, that the many smih \ 
dropped from their j)apa’s countenance like a 
mask, and that, underneath, ^le wore a look 
, rather haggard, rather weary, rather ter- 
rible ; blit then, yon see, ho would have to ! 
pay such a heavy interest for the ton pobiids. 
Mrs. Simcox was delighted at the pro8^)ect 
of her country trip ; poor Bessy smiled and 
thanked her papa ; and the two Miss Sirn- 
coxes — who had their own private coiwiction 
that an excursion to the sea-side was tlie 
very thing for them ; to air their beauty as 
it were — and not for that designing bit of a 
thing. Bossy, with her ])ale face — the two 
Miss Simcox es, I say, went to bed in a 
huff. 

To the ])leasaut Islaml of Wight in the 
British Channel, and the county of Hamp- 
shire did the little convalescent from Cam- 
berwell and her parent proceed. Bes.sy 
grithered shells and sea-weeds, and bought 
sand pictures on cardboard by the UudercJiff, 
and sand in bottles, and saw the donkey at 
Carisbroke Castle, and wondered at Little 
Bt. Lawrence Church, and the magnificent 
yachting dandies at Cowes and Hyde, until her 
pale face grew quite ro.sy, and her dark cye.s 
had something of a sparkle in them. Her 
mamma lay on the sofa as usual, exhausted 
the stcj^k oi senthncntal novels in the Yentnor 
circulating library, varying these home occu- 
pations occasionally by taking exercise in a 
wheel-chair, and “ nagging ” at Bessy. The 
pair came back to London togethei', and were 
at the little mansion at Camberwell about 
a week before quarter-day. The peccant 
Simcox had been exemplarily abstemious 
during their absence ; but his daughters had 
not been able to avoid remarking that he was 
silent, reserved, and anxious-looking. You 
see ho had to pay such heavy interest for the 
ten pounds he had borrowed of the chief 
clerk. ' 


Thpe days before it Ma ten 

minutes* to eight and Simcox 

was waiting for her, fidher. 6hn weeiepuff- 
dent, liopeful, cheenul now: she 
God for her illness* and the change it h»d ^ 
wrought in her dear papa. Ten imtiutoa ^ 

[ eight, and a hot summer’s evening. She was > ; 
I watching the lamp-lighter going round witfc ', 
his ladder and his iitlle glimmering lahtem^v 
when she was accosted by one of Mr. Braddle- . 
scroggs’s porters. He was an ugly forbidding 
man with a vicious-looking fur cap (such 
as porters of workhouses and wieked skippers 
of colifers wear), and had never before saluted 
or spoken to her. She began to tremble * 
violently when John Malingerer (a special 
favourite of the Beast’s, it he could have 
fai^ured any one, and supposed to be a porter 
after his own heart), addressed her. 

“ yii ! ” said the porter, “ you’re wanted.” 

" Me — wanted ? Where ? By whom ] ” 
stammered Be-ssy. ^ 

“ Counting-house ~ Governor — Bianess,” 
replied John Malingerer, in short growling 
periods.# 

Bessy followed him, still trembling. The 
porter walked before lier, looming like the 
genius of Misfortune. He led her through 
dingy warcrooin after warerooni, counting- 
house after counting-house, whore the clerks 
all were silent and subdued. He led her at 
l:ist into a dingy sanctum, dimly lighted by 
one shaded lamp. In this safe there were 
])ilcs of dingy papers and more dingy ledgers ; 
great piles of acct)uuts on hooks in the wall, 
with their long iron necks and white bodies 
like ghosts of dead bills who had hanged 
thomaelvea ; a huge iron safe throwing 
hideous shadows against the wail, and three 
silent men. 

Tliat is to say : • 

John Simcox, white, tr^mbliqg and with 
wild eyes. • 

The Beast, neither more nor less a Beast 
than he usually was. 

A tall luaii with a very sharp shirt collar, 
a great coat, a black stock ; very thin iron- 
grey hair ; a face which looked as if it had * 
once been full of wrinkles mid furrows which 
had been half ironed out ; very peculiar and 
very heavy bools, brown beiiiii gloves, and a 
demeanour which confirmed you immediately 
in a conviction that wore you to strike at him 
violently with a sledge hammer, his fraiiie 
wotild give forth in response no fleshy thud,” 
but a hard metallic ring. 

The Beast was standing up: his bach 
against a tall# desk on spdtetral legs, his 
hands in hil pockets. So also, standiug, in a 
corner, was* Simcox. So also, not 
anywhere but somewhere, somehow, and 
about Simcox, and about Bessy, alicl particu- 
larly about the door and the iron-safe, hi 
which he seemed to take absorbing interest, 
was the tall man in the peculiar boots. 

“ Comej here, my girl,” said the graftng 
voice of il^rnard Braodlilscro^s the Beast. 
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■-■ girl cam6 there, to jthe foot of a tohle, | 

was desired. She heai*d tli^ ^fatiu^r { 
1/ 'voice ; she heard, iiiiich Ipnder, the beating of 
her own heart ; she heard, loudest of aU, a 
” dreadful voice within her crying over and j 
over agi&h that papa had borrowed ten 
pounds, and tiiat he would have to pay very 
heavy interest for it, and that quarter day 
would soon come round, soon came round. 

" This person's name is Lurcher,” pursued 
the Beast. 

The person coughed. The cough struck 
on the girl’s iieart like a knell. One. 

He is an ofiicer.” '• 

An officer of what ? Of the Ifouseliold 
Brigade; of the yeomanry ca\alry ; of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex’s batallion, a oustoin- 
house officer, a naval officer, a relieving 
officer ? But Bessy knew in a moment. She , 
might have known it at first from tlie peculiar ' 
boots the officer wore — boots such as no] 
ol^er officer, oi* man, or woman can wear. 
But her own heart told her. It said jdainly : 
** This is a police-officer, and lie has come to 
take 3 'our father into custody.” 

^ It was all told directly. 6li l^iessy, Bessy ! 
The ten pounds borrowed from tlio chief 
clerk, for which he would have to jiay such 
heavy interest. Tlie ten pounds were bor- 
rowed from the I’etty Cash. The miserabk' 
Simeox’s account was fifb'on pounds deficient ; 
ho had promised to refund the money on 
(quarter-day ; he had beggcMl and prayed for 
time ; the Beast was inexorable, and Burch or, 
the officer, was there to take him to jirison 
for embezzlement. 

‘^You daughter of this innu,” said the 
Beast; ‘‘you must go home without him. 
You tell his* wife, and the rest of his ]>eoplo, 
that I have locked him up, and that i’ll 
transiiOi*t him, for robbery.” 

“ Kobbery, no, sir,” cried poor Himeox from 
the corner. “ Beford* God, no ! It was only 
for ” 

“Silence!” said the Beast. “I’ll pro.so- 
oute you. I’ll transjiort you, I’ll hang you. 

^ By G — , I’ll reform you, Romehow. Girl,” he 
* continued, turning to Bessy.* “ Go home. 
Stop ! I’ll send a clerk with you to see if 
there are any of my goods aj. borne. I dare 
say there are, and you’ll move ’em to-night. 
You won’t though. I’ll have a .search-war- 
rant. I’ll 'put you all in gaol. I'll transport 
you all. Come4iere, one of you fellow.s in the 
office ” (this with a roar), “and go with this 
girl to Camberwell. Lurcher, talco the rascal 
, away.” 

Wiat w'.is poor Bessy to doi^? What could 
but fill! down on hep knees, clasping 
stern kn(‘es l)efore her ? Wliat could 
dp, but ami<l sobs and broken articulation 
f* say that itVas all her fault 1 That it was f(jr 
her, her de^ papa had taken the money. That 
for her uar it bad been spent. What could 
she do but izaplbre the Beast, for the love 
of neaven, for tno love of his owu son, for 
^^^ve of bi^ deaa ^ther and d^other, to 


spare the objeot of bia wmtb, to send 
to prison, to take all they badytoebow 
mni'oy, as he hoped mercy to bei^owutpbiic^ 
hereafter ? . ' 

Sh^did all thie and more. It was' good^ ' 
though pitiful, to see the child on hen* kneefil 
in her mean dress, with her streaming eyes,' 
and her poor hair all hanging about her eyes, 
and to hear her arfclessj yet passionate sup- 
plications. The Beast mov(Hl nor muscle nor 
face ; but it is iij3orf record that Mr. Lurcher, 
after creaki))g about on the peculiar boots 
for some seconds, turned aside into the . 
shadow of the iron safe, and blew his nose, 

“Jjureher,” observed the Beast, “Wait a 
moment before I give this man into your 
cliargo.” 

1^1 r. f^nrchei* bent some portion of his body 
between his occiput and his sj>ine, and, con- 
sidering himself temporarily relieved from ' 
the custody of his prisoner, threw the whole 
force of his contemplative energies into the 
iron safe, in which, as a subject, he a^^peared 
imniediatoly to Vmry himself. ^ 

“ Come here I ” was the monosyllabic com- 
mand of the Ben-st ; addressed both to fidlier 
and dangliter. ' Jfe led t.hem into yi-t an 
inner sanctum, a sort of cuyffioard, full of 
books and pafxsrs, where tliex’e wan a dreadful 
screv? copying preK.s, like an instrument of 
tort,|ire in the JnquisitifUi. 

“ 1 will spare your lather, child, and re- 
jitilii him in his situation,” continued the 
I Bca.st,»wnthout ever taking his hands fi’om 
jliis pockets, or altering an inllccLiou of his 
I voice, “ on iluise, and the.se conditions only, 
jMy housekeeper is old and blind, and J shall 
soon turn her n.di ift, and let her go to the 
workhouse — evorybf>dy says so, I believe. 
The short tin>e .she w ill remain, she will be 
abh‘ to instruct you in as much as I shall 
retjuiro of you. You will have to keep this 
house for me .md my clerks, and you must 
never quit it save once in six weeks, for six 
liours at a time ; and I expect you to adlini'© 
to this engiigemeiit for two years. All com- 
munication between you and your faniily, 
save during your lioiirs of liberty, I strictly 
prohibit. You wdll have twenty pounds a 
year as wages, half of which can go to aug- 
ment your father’s salary. At the same time 
I sliall require fi-om hin) a written acknow- 
ledgment that ho has embezzled my monies; 
and if you quit my service I shaJJ, use It 
against him, min him, and imprison him. 

I Make up your mind quickly, for the police- 
man is w'aiting.” 

What was poor Bessy to do ? To part from 
her dear father, never to see him save nt in- 
tervals, and then only for a shoit time ; to 
know that he was in the same house, and not 
be able to run and embrace him 1 All this ,;' 
was hard, very hard, but what would noHb 
Bessy do to save her father from ruin and 
disgrace and a* prison ? She would have laid 
down her life for him, she would have cheer-^ 

I fully consented never to sejB him again— till the' 
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!THE AJSrCfflLrai STd&YJ- 


ofifiaeB, when we shall iocite^Bessy (we mnsfc (isH 

nO more. She couse^jited. Mr. Lurcher was to encohrage his addresses/ whteh n^dcedi 
{^r^ately spoken to and dismissed ; the Bea^ dear little jniss ! shcv was nothing 16th to do. 
aubsid^i into his tisual taciturnity ; Bessy lea So Beauty was nmnied. Not tO the 
her stricken, broken, trembling parent liome. but to the Beast’s son; and Beauty autd 
' They passed through the long dingy ware- William and the Boast all removed t6 a , 
rooms : tlue clerks whispering and looking as pretty house in the prettiest country neali*;' 
they passed. ^ fjondon, where they dwell to this day, agarh ' 

, Bessy’s Wardrobe was not sufficiently volu- to witness it* Jk lie. 

minous to occasion the expciuliturc of any The Beast is a l^oast, no longer. Every- 
vory great time in packin|:. It was soon put body admits that he is not a Beast now ; 
up, in a very small, shabby black box, stmhlcal some h'.w are oven douhlfiil wlietlicr he. ever 
with brass nails — many of them deticient. a Boast, lie can ios on the^Uraine Lane’ 
Tins, with Bessy herself, arrived at nine biiBincSs (in parfcnorsliip with hia son) Still, 
o*clock the next morning, as per agreement, and is a very rough -lien ( led and rough-voiced 
at the Oheapaide corner of Ursine Lane, old man. But the rough kernel and rou^i 
where one of Mr. Braddlescroggs’s porters integunjcnt. aro worn away from his heart, 
was ill waiting; who brought Bessy and lu:r aruT he is gonial and jovial among hia de- 
box to the' dismal Manchester warelionse pe^ldents. Charitable in secret, he had always 
owned by the Beast of Uisiiie Ljino. ueon, oven in hia most brutfsh times ; and 

AiKkhere, in the top floor of thisjugu- you mv not to believe (fur Braddlescrogga 
hrious niansicn, lived, for two long year% j talked mmseuse sojiietimea and he knew i^) 
Bessy Simeox. At stated ]>oriods she saw 1 hat the old ln>nftekoo])er, when she became 
her family for a few hours, and then went blind or bedi i<lden was sent adrift or to the 
back to her prison-liousc. She cawed tin jwoikhcn>se; that old John Simeox was not 
beef and mutton fur the hungry clerks, she ' allowed suffioiint funds fur Ids pipe and his 
mended their linen, she gave eub candles, she j ghiss (in strict moderation) at tl>e Admiral 
calculated washing Ifills. The old, old story } Beni »oav ; or that the two Misses Bimcox, 


of Beauty and the Boast was Ixnng done (►ver i 


at last (after Rup«Thurnan 


house ; and the Beast was — aa I liavc told 
you he always was. Beauty dwelt in no fairy 
palace ; surrounded by no roae-l)UslK‘s, no 
sweet-smelling gartleiis, no invisible hands to 
wait on her at supper. It w^as all bard, stei n, 
uncompromising reality. She liad to <Ieal 
with jxn iinpcjiious, sullen, brutal master. 
Eveiybody knew it. Slio dealt with him aa 
Bessy had tiie art of dealing with every j 
one. She bore with him meekly, geiilly, 
patiently. She strove to win his forl»ear- 
auce, his respect. She won Ihcm^ both, and 
? more — his love. 

^ Yes, his love 1 Don’t be afraid ; the Beast 
never changed to IVinoe Azor. lie mjver 
lay among tlie rosehushes sick to death, and 
^ tlireateiiiiig to die unless Beauty married 
him. But at the end of the two years — wiien 
their contract was at an end, and when its 
fuliilment had given him tinje to know Bossy 
well, and to save the father Lln ough the chihl 
. —he besought Bessy to remain with him in 
the sajpe capacity, oflering her munificent’ 
terms and any degree of liberty she required j 
as regarded Communication with her family. ' 
Bossy stayed. She stayed two years ; she 
stayed three ; she stays there, now, to witness 
if 1 He. 

Not alone however, Tt occurred to William 
B., junior — the lad with the blue eyes and fair 
; hair— -to grow up to be a tall young man, and 
ito fall violently in love with the pretty little 
housekeeper. It occurred to hia father, instead 
of smiting him on the hip iimuediateiy, or 
eating him up alive in wild beast fashion, to 
toll him ho, was a very sensible fellow, and to 


THE ANGEh’S STORY. 

Timoncu the blue imj frosty heavens, 
Clnistin.is stais were shining hriglit ; 

The glisUMjing lamps of the gieai City 
Aluiast iiiaU'hed tlndr gleaming^ight ; 

And the winter saow was lying, 

Aiifl t]»o viinLer winds were sighing, 

Long ago one Christmas qjght. * 
0 

While fioin every towor^ind aieejile, 
IVahng hells >\eie hounding ek ar, 

(Never with such tone of gladness, 

Su\<‘ wlieii CliiiHimas tone is near) 

Many a one that iiiilit was merry 
Who had foiled through :dl the year. 

That night saw old wrongs foi given, 
FrieiuP, li»ig p-iited, veroucilo; 

Vqiees^ all unused to laughter, 

IlyeK tlial had forgot lo sniile, 

Anxious liearlH that feared the morre^. 
Freed from all their e.ire awhile. 

• 

Rich and poor hit I he same blessing 
From the gracious season fall ; 

Joy and plenty in the cottage; 

Pe.iec »nl teasting in the. hall ; 

And the voiees*of tho childrsu 
Ringing clear above it all ! 

j0 

Yet one house was dim and darkened : 
doom, and sickness, and despair 

Ahiding in the gilded chamber, 

Climbing up the marble stair, 

Stillin^even the voice of mournitig-iM 
Forfl child lay dying i^cve* 


a^ain in Ursiuo Lane, Clieapsidc. Bt‘ssy dxer(ioiis), went dowerlcss. Nu. The Beast 
ripened into ji Beauty, in tlii« (linmal JioL- rcmembcicd, aud wari generous to them all. 


EOUin> 

"'?r' ' Velvet mpets hushed the treidi ' 
^ -Msuy cdstly toys lyiiig,' 

All unheeded, by Ids . 

And his tangled golden ringlets 
' Wert on downy pillows spread. 

All the skill of the great City 
To save that little life was vain ; 

‘ That little thread from being broken ; 
•That fatal word 'from being spoken ; 

Not, his very mother's pain, 

' ' ' And the mighty love within lier, 

'Could n(d< give him health again. 

And she' knelt there still beside him, * 
' Sho alone with strength to smile, 

Abd tii^'pr'omise ho should suffer 
' ’ Ko more in n little while, 

'And With murmur'd song and story 
The long W'eary ho;irs beguile. 

^ ^ ‘ l^uddcnly an ulisecn Presence 
‘ . Checked those constant moaning rrics, 
'V'^tilled the little heart's quick fluttonng, 

; ' Paised the blue and'^ifoiHlering eyes, 
Fixed on some mysterious vision, 

With a startled sweet surprise. , 

For a radiant angel hovered 
Smiling o'er the little bed ; 

White his raiment, from his shoulders 
Snowy dove-like pinions spread, 

And a stailike light was shining 
In a Glory round his head. 

While, witli tender love, the angel 
[a’smiug o'er the little nest, 

In his arms the sick child folding, 

Taiid him gently on his breast. 

8ohs and wailings from the mother, 

And her darling wus at i-cst. 

So the angel, slowly rising, 

Spread nis wings ; and, through the air, 
Bore the pretty child, and held him 
, Omhia heart with loving care, 

' A red brajich of hlooming roses 
Placing softly by him there. 

While the child thus clinging, floated 
Towards the mansions of the Blest, 
Gazing from his shining guardian 
To the flowers upon his breast. 

Thus the angel spake, still smilihg 
On the little heavenly guest : 

“Know, 0 little one ! that Heaven 
Hoes no earthly thing disdain, 

Man’s poor joys find there an echo 
Just .iti Bujtily ns his pain ; 

Love, on cnr||i so feebly striving, 

* Tdves divine in Heaven again I 

j V Once, in yonder tow’n below us, 

^ , . In a poor and naiTow street, 

, ']p*welt a little sickly oiphan. •. ^ 

Ciib tie aid, or pity sweet, , ^ 

‘ ' "‘ICjKsr in life’s rugged pathway 
' V' ‘'Gkiidbd his poor tottering feet. 

' .tar: ; 

r “ A>l,th/^‘ijtxiving anxious forethought 
^li^t ij^ifld pnly come with age, 

Weighed 

. ^ ‘ sternest page ; 

, Grim' Want wfut »hd Sorro^ 

WSfia his bw ^ " * 

i . * 
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On his hands ta mnollaskd'.ti^iiildfnf • * * 
Leaning his poor- aching^ltead,^' ‘ w. 

6ii( through dark and painful houri^^ '' ^ 
Lying sleepless ob no bed. ' < ’- 

“Dreaming strange and longing faficloi'' ' 
Of cool forests far awtiy ; ' 

Dreams of rosy happy children, 

Laughing merrily at play ; 

Coming home through green lanes, bearing 
Trailing branches of white May. 

“ Scarce a glimpse of the blue heavens 
Gleamed above the narrow street, 

* And the sultry air of Summer 

(That you called so warm and sweet,) 
Fevered the poor Orplinii, dwelling 
In the crowded alley's heat. 

“ One bright day, with feeble footsteps 
Slowly forth he dared to crawl, • 
Through the crowded city’s pathways, 

Till ho reached a garduii'Wall ; 

Where *iiud princely halls and mansions 
Stood tile lordliest of all. 

“ There were trees with giant branches, 
Velvet glades where shadows hide ; 
There wore sj^rkling fountains glancing, 
Flowers wliose rich luxuriant pride 
Waited a brcatli of precious perfume 
*To the child who stood outside. 

P He ;»gainRt the gate of iron 

Prcbsed his wan and wistful face, 

Gazing with an .'iwc-struck pleasure 
ji t the glories of the plaee ; 

Never had Iiis fairest day-dienm 

Shone with half such wondrous grace. 

“You w'cro playing in that garden, 
Throwing blossoms in the air. 

And laughing when the petals floated 
Downward on your golden hair ; 

And the fond eyes watching o’er you, 

And the splendour spread before you, 

Told, a House's Hope wutf there. 

“ When your servants, tired of seeing 
His ]jale fiice of w'nnt and woe, 

Turning to the ragged Orphan, 

Gave him coin, and bade him go, 

Down his rhecks so thin and wasted, 

Bitter tears began to flow. 

But that look of childish sorrow 
On your tender young heart fell. 

And you plucked the reddest roses 
From the tree you loved so well. 

Passing them through the stern grating, . 
With the gentle word, ‘ Farewell I’ 

“ Dazzled by the fragrant treasure 
And the gentle voice he heard, 

In the poor forlorn boy's spirit, 

Joy the sleeping dernph stirred ; 

In his hand he clasped the flowers, 

In his hcait the loving word* 

“ So )ie crept to liis poor garrat, 

Poor no more, but rich and bright ; 

For the holy dreams of childhood — 

Ijovc', an^RcBfr, and Hdpb, and Light-^^ 
Floated round the Orphan’s 
Tltrough ^0 ufaHttf mmmov night. 
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dwm^ yj^ 'tbe ^ 

» All too weak ti»^ riM ,he lay ; . * 

DM none spake hanhly— 

All Wore atrengely kind tbi^t day f 
Tea ; he thought his treaaorcd roaes « 
Must have cbarmed all iHa away. 

And be amiled, though they were fading ; 
One by one their leavea were shod ; 

* Such bright things could never perish, 
Tiioy would bloom again/ he said. 
.WJien the next day's aan had risen 
Ohild and dowers both were dead. 

“ Know, dear little one ! our Father 
Does no gcullc deed disdain ; 

And in hearts that beat in heaven, 

Still all tender thoughts remain ; 

Love on the cold ourth beginning 
Lives divine and pure again ! ’* 

Thus the angel ceased, and gently 
O'er his little burthen leant ; 

While the child gazed from the shining 
l40ving eyes that o'er him bent, 

To the blooming roses by him, 

Wondering what that mystery meant* 

Then the radiant angel answered, 

And with holy meaning smiled : 

** Ere your tender, loving spirit 
Sin and the hard w'orld defiled, 

Mercy gave mo leave to seek you 

I was once that little child 1" • 


THE SQUIEE’S STOKY. 

In the year seventeen hundred j^d sixty- 
nine, the little town of Barfonl was thrown 
into a state of great excitement hy the in- 
telligence that a gentleman (and “quite the 
gentleman/* said the landlord of the George 
Inn), had been looking at Mr. Olaveriiig's 
old house. Tins house was neither in the 
town nor in tlie country. It stood on 
the outskirts of Barfovd, on* the road-side 
leading to .Derby. The last occupant had 
been a Mr! Clavering — a Nofthumberland 
gentleman of good family — wlio had come to 
live in Bavford while he was but a younger 
son ; but wlien some elder branches of the 
family died, he had returned to take posses- 
sion of the family estate. The house of which 
I speak was called the White House, from 
its being covered with a greyish kind of 
stucco. It had a good garden lo the back, 
and Mr. Clavering had built capital stables, 

* will^ what were then considered the latbst 
improvements. The point of good ' stabling 
was expected to let the house, as it in a 
hunting county ; otherwise it liad few recom- 
mendations. There were many bed-rooms ; 
some entered through others, eveu to the 
number of five, leading one beyond the other ; 
several sitting-rooms of the small and poky 
kind, wainscotted round with wood, and 
then painted a heavy slate colour ; one good* 
dining-room, and a drawing-room oyer it,' 
I>Qth looking into the garden, witV pleasant 
bow-windows. 

Su(^ the accommodation oiTered by 


the mite te | 

tenlpting to B^ngera^- tao good 

people of Barford rather piqim ttoKmedves ‘ 
on it, as the lai^est house in the town : 
and as a house in which towiispeoi|^ ^ ana 
“ county people ** had often met mt Mr. 01a- 
veriug’s friendly dinners. To appieciu^te 
circumstance of pleasant recoJlection, you 
should hav^ lived some years iu a little opnntlT' - 
town, surrounded by geiitlemen’aeeats; , You . 
^ould then understaud how a bow or a, 
courtesy froni’* a member of a county family /■, 
elevates the individuals who igeceive it almost 
as much, in their own eyes, as the pair of blue i 
garters fringed with silver did Mr. Bicker- ! 
Btafl 's ward. They trip lightly on air for a* • j 
wdiole day afterwards. Now Mr. Clavering ' 
Vas gone, where could town and county | 
mingle ? 

I mention these things that you may have an 
idea of the desirability of the letting of the 
White House iu the Barfordites* imagination ; 
and to make the mixture thick and 8lab,*you 
must add for yourselves the bustle, the mys- 
tery, ;ind the importance which every little , 
event cithci causes or assumes in a small ^ 
town ; and then, perhaps, it will be no wonder 
to you that twenty ragged little urchins ac- 
companied “ the geutlemau *’ aforesaid to the 
door of the While House; and that, although 
he was above au hour inspecting it under tlie 
auspices of Mr. Jones, the agent’e clerk, 
thirty more had joined themselves on to the 
wondering crowd before his exit, and awaited 
such crumbs of intelligence as they could 
gather before they were threatened or 
wliippcd out of hearing distance. Presently 
out came “ the gentleman ’* and the lawyer^s 
clerk. The latter Wtas speakings as he follp wed 
the former over the threshold. The gentle- 
man was tall, well dressed, handsome ; but 
there was a sinister cold look in his quick- 
glancing, light blue eyt, which ^keen observer • 
might not have liked. There were no keen 
observers among the boys, and ill-conditioned 
gaping girls. But they stood too near ; in- 
conveniently close ; and the gentleman, linking 
up his right*hand, iu which lie carried a short ' 
riding wlii]>, dealt one or two sharp blows to 
the nearest, with a look of savage* enjoyment* 
on his face ds they moved awav whimpering 
and crying. An instant, after, his expression 
of countenance had changed. • 

“Here ! ” said he, drawing out a handful of 
money, partly silver, partly copper, and 
ill rowing it into the midst of them. “ Scramble 
for it ! fight it out, my lads ! come this after- 
noon, at thrye, to the George, and I’ll throw 
you out sbme more.” So the boys hurrahed 
for him Us h& walked off with the agent’s , 
clerk. He chuckled to himself, as over^ 
pleasant thought. “ I’ll have some fun with ^ 
those lads,” he said ; “ I’ll teach ’em tO come 
prowling and prying about me# I’ll ^ell yon 
what I’ll do. I’ll make the money so hot in 
the fireishovel that it shall burnjtheir ^pre. 
Yon c<fae and see thesfaces and the hbwung.^ 
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. tjT .^......, - ^ 

y Iy||fciJt>$.very gl*vl if you w>Il dine with mk. 

t%> ; and l)y tlmt time I may have .jni^e 
'^TifiLittiy mind respecting th[e ijouae.” ^ 


B: mr. Jones, the agent’s cletk, agreed to come 

ib the George at two, but, someliow, he had a 
distasle for tis cutei*taiijer. Mr. Jones would 
not like to have said, even to himself, that a 
man with a purse full of money, who kept 
many horses, and spoke fiiiniliarlv of noblo- 
ra^n-r-abova all, who tliougUt of'^taking tlie 
White House — could bo anything but a gen- 
tleman ; but still the uneasy wonder as 
who this Mr.BobiLison IJ iggins could b(*, hlled 
the clerk’s miufflong alter Mr. Jliggifis, Ma’- 

S gins’s servants, and Air. Higgins’s stud 
taken ijossessiou of the White llouse. 

, Tne White House wfu^ re-stuccoed (this 
time of a P^aIc yellow colour), and put intci 
tiiOrough repair by the accommodating and 
debjfhti^ landlord ; ■while his tenant seemed 
inclm^d to spend any anumnt of )nouey on 
internal decorations, which were sbovyy and 
effective in theii* chiiractrt’', ciiougli to make 
, .th© White House a mnt^ days’ wonder to th(‘ 
good "l^eoplc of Barford, The slatc-coloiirt d 
paints became pink, and were picked oui with 
gold ; the old-lash ioned bannisters were re- 
placed by newly gilt ones ; bill., above all, the 
stables were a sight to be seen. Since the 
days of the Boinan Emperor never was 
there such provision made for the care, the 
comfort, and the health of horses. But every 
one said it was no wonder, when Uiey were 
led through Barford, covereil up to Iheii e^cs, 
but curving their arched ami ilelicate nocks, 
and prancing with short liigh slops, in re- 
pressed eagerness. Oidy one groom came 
with them j yet I hey roquii’od the care ol 
three men. M;;, Higgins, Jjowevor, pi efcrrod 
enga^ng two lads out of Barfoi d ; and Bar- 
ford higljly approved of liis pn rorcncc. Not 
only was i{ kind and thoughtrul t.o give em- 
ployment to tlH) lounging lads tiicmselvcs, but 
tliey were receiving such a training in Air. 
Higgins’s stables as might lit them for Hon- 
caster or Newmarket. The district of Derby- 
sliire ill which Barford was situated, was too 
close to Leicestershire not to sa)kport a liuut 
and a pack, of hounds. 'J’lie master <»f tlie 
hounds wat^a certain Sir Harry Manley, who 
was a\U a huntsman aiit nuUm. Ht; nn^asurod 
a man by the “length of his fork,” not by the 
expression ofjiis countenance, or the shape of 
‘ his head. But as Sir Harry was wont to 
■ observe, thei*e wn% such a thing ,'is too long » 
fovki so his appx'obatioii was withheld until 
jhe had seen a man on liorsebac'k ; and if his 
seat tliero was square and easv, his hand 
light) and his courage good, Sir llaiiy hailed 
;himasi^thcr. ‘ . 

Higgins atleuded the lirst meet of the 
seasiim not aSflasubsci'ilK3r but as au amateur. 
Tl^Barford huntsmen piqued themsidvcs on 
^ hold lidigg j and their knowledge of the 
iry came by nature ; yet this new strange 
whom nobody knew, was in fit the 
sitting on his hoagO, bnth well b j^athed 
/ . • 



and calm, without; it liair tum^, oh th© ^ ' 
skin of the iatter, supremely .addhsssmg^th^ 
old huntsman as he hacked off of the, ^ 

fox; and he, the, old mauj Who was testy 
even under Sir Many’s slightest rebuke, and 
flew out on any o\.her member of the hunt' ' 

I that dared to utter a word against his sixty , 

1 years’ experience as stable-boy, groom, 
jpoiicher, and what not — he, old Idaac 
; Wormolcy, was meekly listening to the ,," 

, wisdom of this stranger, only now and then ^ 

1 giving one of his quick, up-turning, cunning*'* 
glances, not unlike the sharp o’er-canny looks„ 
of the poor deceased Beyiiard, round whom ' 
the hounds were howling, unadnionished by 
the short wdiif), which was now tucked into \ 
Wormeley’s well-worn pocket. When Sir 
\ TTarry rode into the cop.se— full of dead 
1 brushwood and wet tangled grass — and was 
jfolloAved by the members of the hunt, as one 
j by one they cantered past, Air. Higgins took 
;oir his caj) and bowed — half deferentially, 

I half insolently — with a lin king smile in the 
'corner of his eye at the discomnted looks of 
, one or tw'o of the laggards. “ A famous run, 

, .‘41 r,” .said Sir Harry. “The first time you 
' have hunted in our country, but I hope we 
j shall see you uften.” 

“ 1 ho})e to bei'ome a member of the hunt, 
sir,” sain'. Afr. Higgins. 

“Alost happy — ju-oud, I’m sure, to receive. ' 
so darihg a rider aniong us. You took the 
(’ropj»er-gai<*, 1 fainy ; while some of our 
frieiuls he^ e” — scowling at one or two covrards 
by way of liiii.sliing his s])eech. “Allow me 
to introduce mysell — master of the hounds” 
j ho fumbled in his wai.scoat )>ockei. for the 
I card on whieli ids iifurie w'as formally in- 
K'M'UiotJ. “ JSonie i»i’ our friemls here are kind 
enough to come honu* with me to dinner; 
might T ask for the honour I ’ 

“ My namo» is Higgins,” replied the 
stranger, bowing low. “ J am only lately come 
to occupy the White House at Barford, ;ind 
1 have not as yet presented my letters of in- 
Iroduction.” 

“ Hang it •” replied Sir Harry ; “ a man 
witli a seat like yours, and that gooil brush 
in your hand, miglit ride u]> to any door in 
tin* couuly (T ’m a Leiceslcr.shirc man !), and 
bo a welcome guest. Mr. Higgins, 1 shall be 
proud to become belter acquaiuled with you 
over my dinner table.” 

Air. Higgins knew pretty well how to im- ’■I 
j>rove the acqu.'nntaiice thus begun. ^He | 
couhK‘’ing a good song, tell a good story, and 
was well up in ])r;icLieal jokes ; with plenty 
of that keen wordly sense, which seems like 
an instinct in some men, aud which in this 
case taught liim on whom he might play off 
such Jokes, with impunity from their reseiit- 
mont, and with a security of applause from 
tfae more )t)©i**birous, vehement, or pros- 
jierous. At the end of twelve mouths Air. , 
Kobinson Higgins was^ out-and-out, the most 
popular mexnber of Barford hunt ; had , 
beaten all the others by a ©oujdd of lengths^ 
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^as })tttro&^ Sir Hitiry, observed one want of oonfidenoe iu his never^Taryjag. effec- , 

eywihgt they were just Idhving the tiou f bmfc when his son oanie» hot wi^ indig* 

dhiiier-tabie of an old hunting squire in the natfoii from the Baronet's (his future father- 
neighbourhood. in-law's house, whe(e every form of ^UvT ax^ 

BeeAuse, you know/* sal^ Squire Hearn, of ceremony was to accompany his o^n I14* 
holding Sir Harry by the button — “ I mean, pending marriage), Squire Hearn jdeaded 'ifee 
you see, this young spark is looking sweet cause of the young couple with 

Catherine ; and she 's a good girl, and cogency, and protested that it was a piece 
'\vill have ten thouasud pounds down the day spirit in his daughter, which he admired am ', 
she*s married, by her mothei's will ; and — was proud of. However, it euded with 
e:foase me, Sir Harry — Iftit I should not like Nathaniel Hearn’s deehuing that he and Sift!: 
diy girl *0 throw herself away.” wife would have nothing to do with his sister 

, Though Sfar Harry had a long ride before and her husband. “ Wait till yc^^iVescen hinr/ ' 
him, and but the early and short light of a Natli’ said the old Squire, trembling With 
Uew moon to take it in, his kind heart was so his distressful anticipations of family discord, ^ ' 
much touched by Squire Hearn’s trembling “He’s an excuse for any girl. Only ask Sir 
toarfhl anxiety, that he stopped, and turned Harry’s oi)inion of him.” “ Confound Sir 
back into the dining-room to say, with more lUirry I So that a man sits his horse well, Sir 
asseverations than 1 care to give ; Harry cares notliing about anything else, 

"My good Sc|uire, I may say, I know that Who is this man — this fellow 1 Where does 
man pretty well by this time ; and a better he come from ? What are his means ? Who 
fellow never existed. If 1 had twenty are his family ? ” 

daughters, he should have the pick of the n.” “He comes froiiF the south — Surrey •or 
Squire Hearn never thoiii;ht of asking tim Somersetshire, I forget which ; and he payM 
grounds for Ins old friend’s opinion of Mr. his Avay well and liberally. There’s not a 
Higgins ; it had been given with too much tiwlosman in Harford but Bay.s he cares UO 
earnestness for any doubIsAo cross the old more for money than for walctr ; he spends 
man's mind as to the posHibility of its i\ot being like a prince, Nat. J don’t know who his 
well lounded. Mr. Hea.ru was not a doubter f.imily iKe, but ho seals with a coat of arms 
or a thinker, or susiuciouM by nature ; st was *wliich may tell you if yon want to know— 
simply his love for Catherine, his only ehihl, and lie goes regularly to collect his rents 
that jivoinptcd Ills anxiety in this case ;* and, from his estalos in the south. Oh, Nat! if 
after what Sir Harry had said, the old man you would but be friendly, I should be as 
could totter with an easy mind, ihoygh not well j)l(‘aKC'd with Kitty’s marriage as any 
with very steady legs, into the drawing room, father iu the county.” 

where his bonny blusliing daughter Catherine Mr. Nathaniel JTeiirn gloomcfl, and mut- 
aud Mr. Higgins stood close together on the tcred an oath or two to himself. The poor 
hearth-rug — lie widsfKU'ing, she listening old father was reaping the consequeiJces of 
with downcast eyes. She looked so happy, his weak indulgence, to his ^wo children, 
so like her dead mother had looked when Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Hearn kept aj^rt 
the Squire was a young man, that all his from Cathcriuc ami her husband ; ajid Squire 
thought waa^ how to plea.ao her most. His lioarn durst never ask tluAii to Levison Hall, 
SOU :u)d heir was about to be married, and though it was his own l»onse. lillleed, he stolq- ^ 
bring his wife to live with the oqufre ; Harford away as if ho were a culprit whenever h© went 
and the White HouKe \vere not distant an to visit the While House; and if he passed a 
h<uir’s ride ; and, even as tlie.se ihouglits passed night tliere, ho was lain to equivocate whsn hq 
through his mind, ho asked Mr. Higgins if returned home the next day ; :m equivocatiopL 
he could not stay all night — the young moon which wasw(?ll iutcri)r('te<l by the surly proud 
was already set — the roads would be dark — Nathaniel. Hut tl»e younger Mr. and Mrs. . 
and Oatherino looked up w'ith a pretty Hearn w^ere the only people wlio did not visit i 
anxiety, which, however, had not much doubt at the White blouse. Mr. and Mrs, Higmus 
in it, for the answer. were deciderlly more popular than tneir 

. With every encouragement of this kind brother and sister-in-law. She made a very 
from .the old Squire, it took everybody pretty sweeHempere<l hostess, and her edu- 
rather by surprise when one morning it ciftiou had not. been such as to make her 
was discovered tha.t Miss Catherine lj|^irn intolerant of any want of refinement in the 
was missing ; and when, according to the fissociates who gathered round her husband* 
usual fashion in such cases, a note was She had geqtlc smiles for townspeople as 
' found, saying that she had eloped with “the well as dbun^^ people ; and unconsciously 
man of her heart,” and gone to Gretna Green, played an kdmmable second in her husband’s 
no one could imagine wliy she could not project of making himself universally popular 
quietly have stopped at home and been mar- Hut there is some one to make ill-natured 
i‘ied in the parish church. 8he had always ^remarks, and draw ill-natured conclusions 
beea a romantic, sentimental girl ; very pretty from very simple ]>remisea, in isvery place \ 
and very atfectionate, and vexy Jiiuch spoiled, and in Barford this bird of ill omen was a 
and very mucU„.wantuig in common sense. Miss Itatt. She did not huuWso']^r* 
Her indulgeht father was deeply hurt at tliis Higginsp admirable r Isliug did not call not 
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' tiler ftdrairation. 'She did not drink— aq tlie 
'' vell'selecrted wines, so lavishly, dispensed 
,; among his guests, could^^never mollify Miss 
Pratt. She could not bear comic songs, or 
buffo stories — so, in that way, her approbation 
was impr^^able. And these three secrets of 
popularity constituted Mr. Higgins’s great 
charm. Miss Pratt sat and watched. Her 
face looked immoveably grave at the end of 
any of Mr. Higgins’s best stories ; but there 
was a keen needle lLke glance of her unwink- 
ing little eyes, which Mr. Higgins felt rather 
than saw, andr wliich made him shiver, even 
on a Lot day, when it fell upon him. ‘^Misa 
rj Pratt was a dissenter, and, to propitiate this 
female Mordecai, Mr. Higgins asked the dis- 
senting minister whoso services she attended 
to dinner; kept himself and his company 
in ' good order ; gave a handsome donation 
. 'to the poor of the chapel. All in vain — 
Miss Pratt stirred not a muscle more of 
hey face towards graciousiiess ; and Mr. 
Higgins was conscious that, in spite ot all 
his open efforts to captivate Mr. Davis, 
there was a secret influence on the other side, 
throwing in doubts and suspicions, and evil 
interpretations of all he said or did. Miss 
Pratt, the little, plain old maid, living on 
. eighty pounds a-year, was the tlioni in the 
popular Mr. Higgins’s side, although she had' 
never spoken one uncivil word to him ; in- 
deed, on the contrary, had treated him with a 
stiff and elaborate civilUy. 

The thorn — the grief to Mrs. Higgins w'as 
this. The> had no chiltlreii ! Oh ! how she 
would stand and envy the careless busy 
motiop of half-a-dozen children ; arid then, 
wlieu observed, move on w'itli a (ieep, deep 
sigh of yeamtiig regret. But it was as well. 

It was noticed tliat Mr. Higgins was 
remarkably careful of his health. He ate, 
drank, took ^exercise, rested, by some secret 
rules of his own ; ocfcasionally bursting into 
an excess, it is time, but only on rare occasions 
— such as when he returned from visiting his 
estates in the south, and collecting his rents. 
That unusual exertion and fatigue — for there 
were no stage-coaches within Vorty miles of 
Bnrford, and he, like most country gentlemen 
’ of that day, would have preferred riding if 
there had been — seemed to require some 
strange excess to compensate for it ; and 
rumours went through the town, that he shut 
Eimself up, ai^ drank enormously for some 
days after his return. But no one was d'd- 
iuitted to these orgies. 

• One day — they remembered it well after- 
waisds— the hounds met not far from the 
} and the fox was found in a^^part of the 
^plld heath, which was beginning to be 
^^ncloeed by a few of the mone wealthy towns- 
people, wlfo were desirous of building 
F themselves houses rather more in the country 
than those Ukeyhad hitherto lived in. Among 
these, the principal was a Mr. Dudgeon, the 
attofney of Barford, and the agent iSr all the 
^cou nt y families about; The fi rm of lOudgeou 

had mana^d the leases, the iiiardis|;e setQ^ ,y 
ments, and the wills, of the nelg^ourhood 
for generations. Mr. Dudgeon’s &ther, had 
the responsibility of collecting the land* 
owners rents just as the present Mr. Dudgeon 
had at the time of which I speak : and as his 
son and his son’s son have done since. Their . 
business was an hereditary .estate to them } \ , 
and with something of the old feudal feeling, 
wuB mixed a kind of proud humility at the&: 
position towards ttfe squires whose family ' 
secrets they had mastered, and the mysteries 
of whose fortunes and estates were better 
known to tho Messrs. Dudgeon than to 
themselves. ' . . 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built' himself a 
house on Wildbury Heath ; a mere cottage, 
as he called it : but though only two stories 
high, it spread out far and wide, and work- 
people from Derby had been sent for on pur- 
pose to make the inside as complete as 
possible. The gardens too were exquisite in 
arrangement, if not very extensive ; and not 
a flower was grown in them but of the rarest 
species. It must have been somewhat of a 
mortification to the owner of this dainty 
place when, on the day of which I speak, tho 
fox after a long race, during which he had 
described a circle of many miles, took refuge 
in thd garden ; but Mr. Dudgeon put a good 
face pn the matter when a gentleman hunter, 
with the careless insolence of the squires of 
those days and that jilace, rode across the 
velvet lawn, and tapping at the wdudow of 
the dining-room with liis whip handle, asked 
permission — no ! that is not it — rather, in- 
formed Mr. Dudgeon of tlieir intention — ^to 
enter his garden in a body, and have the fox 
unearthed. Mr. Dudgeon compelled himself 
to smile assent, with the grace of a masculine 
Griselda ; and then he hastily gave orders to 
have all that the house afforde^of provision 
set out for luncheon, guessing rightly enough 
that a six liourk’ run would give even homely 
fare an acceptable welcome. He bore without 
wincing the entrance of the dirty boots into 
his exquisitely clean rooms; he only felt 
grateful for the care with which Mr. Higgins 
strode about, laboriously and noiselessly 
moving on the tip of his toes, as he recon- 
noitred the rooms with a curious eye. 

“ I’m going to build a house myself, 
Dudgeon ; and, upon my word, I don’t think 
r could take a better model than yours^’ 

‘' Oh ! my poor cottage would be too small 
to K^ord any hints for such a house as yon 
would wish to build, Mr. Higgins,” replied 

Mr. Dudgeon, gently rubbing lus hands 
nevertheless at the compliment. 

Not at all ! not at all ! Let me see. You 
have dining-room, drawing-room” — he hesi- 
tated, and Mr. Dudgeon filled up the blank as 
he expected. 

"Four sitting-rooms and the bed-rooms. 

But allow me to show you over the hpuse. 

. I confess 1 took some pains in arranging it 

1 and, though far smaller than what you would . 
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‘isoiiiiiiWiiW’ J' . ‘ . * wi article in the '** j” 

I 00^]^ left the eating’ gentlemen with their indeoTl, he was makii^ e]i;traots ironi jt,. in- . 
months and their plates quite full, and the tending to answer it, and yet i^nahle /mth ^iA ' 
se^nt of the fox over|)owen^g that o# the small income to purchase a copy. So hfl. ^ 
hasty rashers of liam ; and they carefully in- staid late; it was past nine, and at teii o^cku^^^.. 


speesea ail tne grouzia'noor rooms, xneu tne room was closed. Jiut winie Jie wrotc^ 

Dudgeon said: ^ Higgins came in. He was }>ale and haggaiflff^ 

’ ' H If you are not tired, Mr. Higgins— it is with cohl ; M i; Davis, who had had for soniSs ; 

' rather my hobby, so you must pull me up if time sole possession <tf the lire, moved politely^^ 
’'you are— we will go upstaifs, and 1 will show on one side, and handed to the new comer : 

yi^ my sanctum.’* the sole Jiondon newspaper which the roona ^. 

Mr. Dudgeon’s sanctum was the centre afforded. Mr. Higgins ficei ]»i.ed it, and made : 
room, over the porch, w'hich formed a balcony, some rtinaark on the intense eohlucss of the 
and which was carefully filled with choice weather; but Mr. Davis w.as too full of his '' 

" fiowera in pots. Inside, there were all kinds article, and intended reply, to fall into coi»» • 
of elegant contrivances for hiding the real vorsation readily. Mr. lliggiiis hitched his 
strength of all the boxes and citests rc(|uired chanr nearer to the lire, and })Ut hi.s feet on ' 
by the particular nature of Mr. Dudgeon’s the lender, giving an audible shudtler. He 
business ; for although his ollice was in put the uew’s]>a]:»er on one exd of the table 
B&ford, he kept (as he in To lined * Air. near him, and sat gazing into the red embers 
Higgins) what was the most valiiabJo here, of the tire, croud dng dow'n over them as if his 
as being safer than an oHico which was hxiki d very marrow w'ore cldtied. At length lie said : 
up and left every night. But, as Air. Higgins “There is no account of tlie murder at 
reminded him with a sly poke in the *iidc ]>a(li in Unit pajier V Mr. Davis, who had 
when next they met, his own house was not liniahcil taking his notes, and was preparing 
over-secure. A fortiiiglii; arter*tho gentlemen to go, stojiped short, and asked : 


of tile IJarforil hunt lunch eil there, 


lias there been a murder at Lathi 


and magazines were published in those days, w'hich the idea presented to him. * 
to ehai about the mai^et at Derby, and prices “ Who do you mean, my dear sir 1 Wi 
all hirer the country. This Tuesday night, it is this muider you are so full of 1 No OUA J 
was a l^k frost j and few people were in been mmaered here.'* ^ , 


Dudgeon’.s strong-box, — in ln.s sfinctum iij)- I have not seen anything of it— ^-who wae 
stairs, with the mystorious spring bolt tdtlic lAurderixl 1” 

window invented by Ijimself, and the secrej of “ Ob ! it was a siiocking, teiTible murder !” 
which was only known to tlio inventor and a said Air. Higgins iiotraii.ing his look from the 
few of his most intimate friends, to whom he fire, but gazing on with his eyes dilated till 
had proudly shown it ; — this stroiig-bo», con- the wdiites were soeu all round them. “ A 
taining the collected Christinas rents of lialf- terrible, terrible murder ! I wonder what will 
a-dozeii landlords, (there was then no bank become of the murderer 1 1 can fancy the I'cd 
nearer than Derby,) wits rifled ; and the glowing centre of that fire —look and see 
secretly rich Air. Dudgeon liad to slo]) his how iidinitely distant it seems, .and how the 
agent in his purchases of jiaintings I ly Flemish distance luaguilies it into something awful 
artists, because the money was required to and uuqueiicliable.” 

make good the missing routs. Aly dear sir, you arc feverish ; how you 

The DogberrioH and Verges of those days shake .and shiver !” said Air! Davjs, thinking 
were quite incapable of oblaiuing t^uy clue to ])rivately that his compaurtoii had symptoms of 
the robber or robiiers ; and tnough one or fever, and that he was wandering iu his mind. « 
two vagrants were taken up and bruupht Oh, no !” said Mr. Higgins. “ 1 am not 
biifore Mr. Dunover and Air. Higgins, tiio feverish. It is tlie iiiuht which is so cold." ^ 

magistratew who usually atLeudc<l in tlic And for a time he talked with Mr. Davis 

court-room at Harford, there was no evidence about tlio article in the “ Gcntlenian’a Maga- 
broiight against them, and after a couple of zine,” for he was rather a reader himself, aiwl 
nights* durance in the lock-ups they were sot could take mor^ interest iu Air. Davis’s pur- 
at liberty. Hut it became a staudiiig joke suits than most of tlie people at Barford* At 

with Mr. Higgins to ask Air. Dudgeon, from length it drew near to ten, and A£p. DavU 

time to time, whetlicr he could recommend rose up to go home to his lodgings^ 
him a place of safety for his valuables ; or, if “ No, Davis, don’t go. I want you here, 
he had made any more iaventions lately for We'will have a bottle of port together, and 
securing houses from robbers. / that will put Saunders into good httmour. I 

About two years after this time — about w'ant to tell you about this murder,” he con*» 
seven years after Mr. Iliggius had been tinned, drop]>iug his voice, and speaking 
married — one Tuesday evening, Mr. Davis hoarse and low., “She was an old woman, 
was sitting reading the news in the coffee- and he killed her, sitting reading her Bible' 
room of the George-inn. He belonged to a by her own fireside 1” He looked at Air.' 
clhb of gentlemen who met there occasionally Davis with a strange searching ^aze, as 
to play at whist, to read what few newspapers tJyin^ to find some sympathy in the horror 
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? *\^ No, you fool ! I tell you it in B^th !” 
l 9 ^d Mr. Hi^gina, with sudden passlbn ;^and 
'■* then calming himself to, moat velvet-smooth- 
' ness of manner, he laid liis hand on Mr. 
Davis's knee, there, as they sat by the fire, 
and gently detaining him, began the narra- 
tion of the crime he was so lull of; but his 
I Toioe and manner were constrained to a stony 
quietude ; he never looked in Mr. Davis's 
face ; once or twice, as* Mr. Davis remem- 
bered afterwards, his grip tightened like a 
compressing vice. 

^ She lived in a small house in ' a quiet 
old-fashioned street, she and her * maid. 
People said she was a good old woman ; but 
far all that she hoarded and hoarded, and 
never gave to the poor. Mr. Davis, it is 
wicked not to give to the poor — wicked — 
wicked, is it not? I always give to the poor, 
j fehr once I read in tlie Bible that ‘ Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins.’ The wicked 
ojd woman never gave, but hoarded her 
■ mefney, and saved, and saved. Some one 
heard of it ; I say she threw a temptation in his 
way, and Ood will punish her for ft. And 
this man— or it might be *a woman, who 
knows ? — and this person — heard also that she 
went to church in tho mornings, and licr 
I maid in the afternoons ; and so — while the 
maid was at church, and the street and the 
house quite still, and the darkness of a winter 
afternoon coming on — she was nodding over 
the Bible — and that, mark you ! is a sin, and 
one that God will avenge sooner or later ; and 
a step came in the dusk up the stair, and that 
person 1 told you of stood in the room. At 
first he — no ! At first, it is supposed — ^for, 
you understand, all this is mere guess work 
—it is supposed that he asked her civilly 
enough to give him her money, or to tell him 
' where it wris ; but the old miser defied him, 
ami would pot ask for mercy and give up her 
keys, even when Ife threatened her, but 
looked him in the face as if he had been a 
baby— Oh, God ! Mr. Davis, 1 once dreamt 
when I was a little innocent boy that I 
should commit a crime like this, and I wakened 
up ciying ; and my mother cfimforLed me — 
that is the reason I tremble so now — that 
and the cold, for it is very very cold !’ 

I , “ But did he murder the old lady asked 

Mr. Davis. “ I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
am interested by your story.” 

“Yes! he ^ut her throat; and there she 
lies {yet in her quiet little parlour, with iier 
‘ face upturned and all ghastly white, in the 
, iqiddle of a pool of blood. Mr. Davis, this 
udns jut no better than wateQ.; 1 must have 

Davis was horror-struck by the 
* std^^ which seemed to have fascinated him 
as^nruch uf it had done his companion. 

; ''^H-writheygot any clue to the murderer f * 
ulasild^hc^ -Higgins drank down half a 
mbler of r*W J)mqdy before he answered, i 
1^ f^No I no clue whatever. Theyfeill never 
fhe able to discoveC him, and 1 should not 


wonder-iMr. Bavk-^X 

he rejiented after all, did hitter petiuhoe ' 
for hiB crime ; and if so-^wiU ^ere be tt/mfA 
for him at the last day , 

“Gbd knowa!'* said Mr. Davia^ wi^i 
solemnity. “ It is an awful story ’’ cbiitlaued > 
be, rousing himself; “1 hardly like ^ leave 
this warm light room and go out into 
darkness after hearing ^it. But it ma«t he V 
done,” buttoning on his great coat — ‘*Icaa^ 
only say I hope trust they will find out' ’ 
the murderer and hang him. If you'll take- , 
my advice, Mr. Higgins, you'll have ypur feed ‘ 
warmed, and drink a treacle-posset just tbc' 
last thing ; and, if you’ll allow me, I’ll send 
you my answer to Philologus before it goee 
up to old UrV)an.” 

The next morning Mr. Davis went to call 
on Miss Pratt, who was not very well ; and 
by Tvay of being agreeable and entertaining, 
he reVited to her all he had heard the night 
before about the murder at Bath ; and rejilly 
he made a very pretty connected story out of 
it, and interested Miss Pratt very much in 
tiic fate of the old lady — partly because of a 
similarity in their situations ; for she also 
privately h(*arded moimy, and had but one 
servant, and stopped at home alone on Sun* 
day afternoons to allow her servant to go to 
churfch. 

“jA.nd when did all this happen?” she 
asked. 

“ I don't know if Mr, Higgins named the 
day ; and yet 1 think it must have been on 
this very last Siiiulny.” 

“And to-day is Wednesday. Ill nows 
travels fast.” 

“Yes, Mr. Higgins thought it might have 
been in the London newspaper.” 

“ That it could never be. Where did Mr. 
Higgins learn all about it ? ” 

“1 don’t know, I did not ask ; I think he 
only came home yesterday : he bad been south 
to collect his rbuts, somebody said.” 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used to vent her 
dislike and suspicions of Mr. Higgins in a 
grunt whenever his name was mentioned. 

“ Well, I shan’t see you for some days. 
Godfrey Merton has asked me to go and stay 
with him and his sister ; and I think it wiU' 
do me good. Besides,” added she, “these/ 
wdnter evenings — and these murderers at 
large in the country — I don’t quite like living 
‘with only Peggy to call to in case of i^ed.” 

Miss Pratt "went to stay with her cousin, - 
Mr. Merton. He was an active magistrate^ 
and enjoyed his reputation as such. One day 
he came in, having just received his letters. 

“Bad account of the morals of ^our little 
town here, Jessy!” said he, touching one w 
his letters. “ You’ve either a murderer among 
you, or some friend of a mimlerer. Here’s U!. 
poor old lady at Bath had her throat cut lasti 
Sunday week; and rve:.a letter from, the, 
Home Office, ^ku3g. to lend them ‘ipy very, 
efficient aid,’ as they are f^leaspd to eidl < 

wai'ds finding out the culprit. It seems he 


; W ijjii^rsa ; Werel df giDger iviiia tbe old 
ladytMii set' l]^ to ; and be wrapped 
tb6^ Bpigot i*oiii)d with a piece of a letter 
tfl^i»oat of his pocket, as maj be snppo^d ; 

, , aud this piece of a letter was found after- 
wards ; there ai*e only these letters on tlie 
, oiitMde, .‘?w, •eaworlhi which 

ios^e one- has iogenioifsly made out to mean 
Baifbrd, near Keg worth. On the other side 
tiwKi’e is some allusion to a* race-horse, I con* 
jeeture, though the name is singular enough ; 

* Church - and - King - and - down - with- the - 
, Bump.’” 

Jdiss Pratt cnuglif at this name imme- 
diately ; it had hurt her fi;eliiiga as a dis- 
iSenter only a few months ago, and she 
rtoemberecl it well. 

■ Mat Hearn has — or had (as I am 

speaking in the witness-box, as it were, 1 
must tako care ot rny tenses), a horse ayith 
that ridiculous ujune.” , 

“Mr. Nat Uearn,” repeated Mr. Mertoi , 
making a note ot the intelligence ; thuri he 
recurred to his letter from the Home Oilico 
again. 

“There is also a ]>iece of* a small key, 
broken in the futile aitompt to open a desk — 
well, well. Nothing more of ooiiso(iuence. 
The letter is what we must rely upon.” * 

“Mr, Davis said that Mr. Higgins tyld 
him — ” M iss J’ratt began. 

/^Iliirgins ! ” exclaimed Mr. ]\rorton, 
Isitlli'jgins, the blustering fellow thaA ran 
away wiih Nat irearu's sister ?” 

“ Yes said iMisa Pratt. “ But though he 
has never been a fivouritc of mine — ” 

repeated Mr. Mcrtoiu “It is loo 
Iioiriblo to think of ; a inernhcr of the hunt 
— kind old Squire Jlcai-ii’s son-in-law ! Who 
else have you in ilarford with names that end 
in ns.r' 

“There’s Jackson, and IJ.igginsoii, and 
^ Blenkinso}), and Davis and Jones. (Jonsin! 

' One tiling ati’ikes me — how did Mr. Higgins 
know all ahoul it to tell Mr. Davis on 'riu sclay 
Avhat had haj)peued on 8unda^ atternoon 1 ” 

There is no need to add much more. Those 
ciri'iouiB in lives of the highwaymen may liud 
the name of Higgins as conspicuous among 
, those nimala as that of Claude Duval. Kate 
Hearn’s husband collected his rents on the 
' highway^ like many another “gentleman” of 
the day ; but, having been unlucky in one or 
two of his adventures, and hearing ex.igjrJ- 
\ i'ati^d accounts of the hoarded wealth of the 
old lady at Bath, he was led on from robbery 
tO'ibtnxlerj and was hung for his crime at 
Bferby, in seventeen hundred and seventy -live. 

Imd not been an unkind husband ; and 
hiS' poor wife took lodgings in Derby to bo 
ntear him in .hia last moments — ^his awful last, 
ihdments. Her old father went with her 
everywhere Init into her husbatiyi’s oeH ; and 
' her hteart by constantly aecusing hina^ 

* /I ' • > t -’’•i 

,-L 1- -J fi ~ , -u- 


self of having promoM a 

-man ipf.whoib be knw so liule? 
bis sqiilreSbip in fsvonr osf 
Nat was prosperous^' /ind the hejMesSi 
father could be of no use ti hica ; but to. hsoj 
widowed daughter the foolish fond oldms^j, 
was all iu all ; her knight, her prot6<ftor,. 
companion — her most faithful loving 
patiion. Only he ever decliiieil assummg 
oflice ot her counsellor — shaking his hm^ 
sadly, and saying — , 

“Ah ! Kate, Kate ! ii I had had more WMh(> 
dom to have advised tliec l etter, thou need’sk?^ 
not have been an exile here ki Brussels, < 
slirinkiifg from the sight of every Kngiieiblt*. 
person as if they knew tliy story.” q. 

1 saw the White House not a mouth s^o>Y ] 
it was to let, perhaps for the twentieth tima.v.^ 
since Mr. lliggin.s occupied it ; but still the, : 
tradition goes in Barford that once upon 
time a highwayman lived theVe, and amassed 
untold treasures ; and that the ill-gotten . 
wealth yet remains walled up in some uur . 
known concealed *chanfber ; but in what im'f - 
of the house no one knows. 

Will aT\y of you become tenants, and try to > 
find out this mysterious closet ] J can funiiah 
the exact address to any applicant who wiahee . 
for it. r 

UNCLE GEOBGE’S STORY. 

Wi5 ha»l devotcil the morning before ray 
wedding day to the arrangement of those 
trouble.soine, delightful, endless little affairs, ^ 
whicli the work! .srtys must bo set in order,,- 
on such occrihions ; and late in the after-, 
noon, we walked down, CharloLti*. and myself, 
to take a last bachelor and maiden peep at - 
the home wiiich, next day was to*be ours in 
partnership, (loucly Barnes, already imstnlled - 
as our cook and Jiousekeoper, stood .at the . 
door, reatly to receive us a& we ej^'Os.sed the 
market-place to iiis]>ect ^nr cottage for the 
twentieth time, — cottage by courtesy, — next , 
door to iny father’s mansion, by far the befit 
and handsomest in the place. It was some ^ 
distance from Charlotte’s house, where she^ 
and her widoweW mother lived ; — all the way> : 
down the lime-tree avenue, then over thefi- 
breezy common, besides traversingi' the - 
])rincipal and only street, wliich teiiumfited 
in the village market-place. ' , v' ' ‘ * 

The front of our house was qua-kpcrlike,.ia . 
’point of neatnes.s and humility.- But enter ! 

It iif not hard to display good taste when the - 
banker’s book puts no veto on Uie choifie 
gems of furuRure, which give the finishings 
toucii to the wltf)le. Then pass through, and 
be.sto\v a ghujee upon our living rooms looking s 
down upon* that greatest of luxuries, a ^ 
terraced garden, commanding the country—,^? 
and not a little oL tltat country mine''. 

, afteady, — the iarm which my hither had , 
ffiven me, to keep me quiet and cttiteuted'afc*;; 


i given me, to keep me quiet and cttitented'ito;; 
I home. Fejf- the olofijng perspective * 

1 view,»thcm^aa^ihe like a bright 



eelf-wille(f Bteamers, flitUd to'aii^ for 
fininsemeut. . * 

We tripped down tlje terrace ateps, and of 
course loolted in npon the little artificial 
pfrotto to the right, which I had caused to be 
•lined Siirotighout with foreign ahells and 
felitterins; spars, — more gifts from my ever- 
’ hbtmtifni fatiier. Charlotte and I went laugh- 
ingly along the straight gra^wl walk, Hanked 
on each side with a regiment of dahlias ; 
that led us to the little gale, opening to give 
us admission to my father’s own pleasure- 
' ground and orchard. 

The dear old man was rejoiced t<J receive 
us. A daugliter was what lie so long had 
'•wished for. We hardly knew whether to 
smile, or weep for joy, as wo all sat togj^ther 
on the same rustic bkicli, overshadowed by 
the tulip-tree, which some one said my father 
had himself brought from North America. 
But of the means by wliieli he became pos- 
^sessed of many of liis choicest treasures, he 
' never brealhed a syllable tO me. His fitther, 
I very well knew, was nothing more than a 
homely farmer, cultivating no great extent of 
net too productiv(5 sea-side land ; but 
Charlotte’s lace dress which she was to wear 
to-morrow — again another present from 
him-^was, her mother proudly pronounced, 
valuable anil handsome enough fora princeks. 

Charlotte half whispered, half said aloud 
that she had no fear now that Hi chard Leroy, 
her boisterous admirer, would dare to 
attempt his reported threat to carry her off 
to the continent in his cutter, itichard’s 
name made my father frown, so we said no 
more ; we lapsed again into that dreamy 
state of silent enjo 3 uncnt, which was the best 
expression* of our happiness. 

Leroy’s father was called a farmer ; but 
on oul* portion, of the English coast there arc 
ttiany things that are well understood rather i 
than clearly and ^listiuctly expressed ; and 
no one had ever enlightened my ignorance. 
My father was on speaking terms with him, 
that was all ; courteous, but distant ; half 
timid, half mysterious. He^ discouraged my 
childish intimacy with Eicliard ; yet he did 
not go so far as to forbid it. Once, when I 
urged him to allow me to acconijiany 3 ^oung 
Leroy in his boat, to fish in the Channel one 
calm and bright summer morning, he pereiiii)- 
toril 3 ’ ariiswered, No ! I do not wish you to 
learn to bA a smuggler.” But then, he in- 
^fltantly checked himself, and afterwards was 
Bihpre anxious and kind to me than ever. Still 
, /Bichard and 1 continued playfellows until we 
and both admired Charlotte. He 
; jtjtf ^ nave made a fonmal proposal for her 
if the marked discouragement of her 
fflraithUy h^d not shut out every opportunity. 
^ This, tbttched his pi-ide, and once made him 
declai'e^/ip ap off-hand way, that it would 


were w^hat my lady bemd about. It 
derful how far, i^rhow swiftly, 
words do ffy when bnce they . are 
Such speeches did not close the l^each^ 
insdhad, laid ,the first foundation tor One of 
those confirmed estrangements which village 
neighbourhoods only know* The repugnance 
manifested by Oharlotte’s^-friends was part^ 
caused by the myfitery which hung . ' 

Kichard’s ample means. The choice . was ' 
unhesitatingly mWe in my favour. In eon- 
sequence, as a sort of rejected candidate^ 
Biohard Leroy really did lie, amongst itB| 
under an unexpressed and iudefiuite bath 
which was by no means likely to be removed 
by the roystcring, scornful air of superiority 
with which ho mpstly spoke of, looked at, 
and treated us. 

Charlotte and I took leave of my father 
on that grey September evening with the full 
ctuw'iction that every blessing was in store 
for us which affection and wealth had the 
power to procure. Over the green, and up 
the lime-tree avenue, and then, good-night, 
my lady-love 1 Good-night, tlms parting, for 
the very last time. To-morrow — ah ! think 
of to-inorrow*. The quarters of the church 
clock strike half-past nine. Good-night, dear 
mother-in-laiy. Aud, once more, good-night, 
Cliarlotto ! 

,Tt was somewhat early to leave ; but my 
father’s plans required it. He desired that 
we should be married, not at the church of 
the tillage where we all resided, but at one 
distant a short walk, in which he took a pe- 
culiar interest — where he had selected the 
8j)ot for a family burial-idace, and where he 
wished the family registers to be kept. It 
w'as a secluded hamlet ; and my father had ' . 
simply made the request that 1 would lodge 
for a while at a farm-house there, in order 
that the wedding might be performed at the 
place he .Qxc^l his heart upon. My duty and 
aiy interest were to obey. 

“Good night, Charlotte,” had not long 
been uttered, before 1 was fairly on the way 
to my temporary home. Our village, and its 
few scattci’ed lights, were soon left behind, 
and 1 then was upon the open down, walking 
on with a springing step. Ou one side was 
spread the English Channel ; aud from time 
to time I could mark the appearance of the 
light at Cape Grinez, on the hYench Ooast 
opposite. There it was, coming a^d going, 
gashing out and d 3 ’iug away, with never- 
fcasiug coquetry. The cliff lay between my 
path and tlie .sea. There was no danger ; for, 
althougli the moon was not up, it '•was bright 
stai'light. I knew every inch of the Way as 
well as 1 did my fathers garden walks. In 
September, however, mists will rise $ and, as 
I approached the valley, there came the 
spring of the pretty stream which ran through . 
it, something like a light cloud running aJoSg 
the ground before the wind. Is there a nighf 
fog comingion,} Peibcftps ' ^lere ma)r^ .O 


)St him^ilt "^ery little trouble to land such 
,|ig^t cai'gp bs that, some pi east nt evening, 
f one o^the Asoi;^ 


v^i»;;:^ter xBteer quite clear uf diflfi by 
of a gentle circuit inland. It is quite 
; Im^seible to miss the valley ; and, once in the 
.vwey^lt is equally difficult to miss the hamlet. 
Biohard Leroy has been frequently bttckward 
and forward the last few evenings : it would 
strange if vre should chance to meet here, 

' and on such an occasion. 

" On, and still on, dlieerily. In a few minutes 
'more 1 shall reach the farm, and then, to 
^ pass one moi*e solitary night is almost a plea- 
. surable delay, a refinement in lia])pinesS. 

' I could sing and dance for joy. Yes, dance 
- all alone, on this elastic turf I There : just one 
: foolish caper ; just one 

Good God ! is this not the shock of an 
earthqufike 1 I hasten to advance another 
step, but the ground beneath mo quivers and 
sinks. I grasp at the side of a yawning 
pitfall, but grasp in vain. Down, down, 
down, 1 fall headlong. • 

When my senses retumed, and I conlJ look 
about me, the moon had risen, and was sh ning 
in at the treacherous hole through wiiich 1 
had fallen. A glance was only too suflic'.mt 
to explain my ]>osition. Why liad 1 always 
BO foolishly refused to allbw tlio farmer to 
meet mo halfway, and accompany me to his 
house every evening ; knowing, as I did 
know, how the chalk and limestonef of the 
district had been undermined in cutagomba, 
sinuous and secret for wells, flint, manure, 
building materials, and worse purposes ? 
My poor father and Charlotte ! • 

Patience. It can hardly bo possible that 
now, on the eve of my luamage, I am .sud- 
denly doomed to a lingering death. The night 
must be passed here, and daylight will show 
some means of escajie. 1 will lie down on 
-this lieap of earth that fell under me. 

Amidst despairing thoughts, and a hideous 
waking nightmare, daylight slowly came. 

The waning moon had not /evealed the 
extremity of my despair ; but now it was 
clearly visible that 1 had fallen double the 
height I supposed. But for the turf which 
had fallen under me, 1 must have been 
killed on the spot. The hole was too large 
for me to creep up, by pressing against it 
with my back and knees ; and there were no 
friendly knobs or protuberances visible up its 
smooth sides. The chasm ii]cre.ased in dia- 
meter ^ it descended, like an inverted funnel. ; 
I might jiossibly climb up a wall ; but could 
I creep along a ceiling ? 

I shouted as I lay ; no one answeri'^. I 
shouted again — and again. Then I thought 
that too much shouting would exhaust my 
^rengtb, and unfit me for the task of mount- 
ing. I measured with my eye the distances 
l&om stratum to stratum of each well-marked 
layer of chalk. And then, the successive 
beds of flint — they gave me the greatest hopes? 
If fopt-holes could be only cut ! Though the 
^ ieat was difficult, it might be^practicable. The 
' ,i|^tempt must beittade. 

' \ I loose, stiff and bruised. No matter. The 


first layer of flints was than seven 

or eigftt feet overhead. Those pm reached, 

1 iould 8ecui*e a fooUng, and obtain; a first ' 
starting-place for &cape. 1 tried tp dbab to 
them with, my feet and hands. Imppsaible ; 
the crumbling wall would not sapppftjhali 
my weight. As fast as I attempt64'|Q\gft 
haudhold or footing, it fell in fragment to 
the ground.^ 

But, a better thought — to dig it away, and,^ 
make a mound so high t}iat,by standing on it, I ^ 
could mana^^e to reach the flint with my , 
hands. 1 had my knife tohelivmo ; and„ after . 
much l»ard \rork, my object was accomplished I 
and I got within reach of ihe shelf. ^ 

My hands had firm hold of the horizontal^ 
flint. They were cut with clinghtg ; but I #! 
muiid tliat, by raiding myself, and tlien ; 
thrusting my feet iuto the chalk and marl, 

I could support myself wdth one baud only, 
leaving the other free to work. I did \york ; 
clearing away the chalk above the flint, so as 
to give me greater standing-room. At fast, 

I thought I might venture upon the ledge 
itself.. By a supreme eflort, I reached the 
shelf ; but moisture had made the chalk 
unctuous and slippery to the baffled grasp. It 
was in vain to think of mounting higher, 
with no point of support, no firm footing. A 
desperate leap across the chasm afforded not 
the slightest hope ; because, even if success- 
ful, 1 could not for one moment malntaiu the 
advantage gained. I was determined to re- * 
main on the ledge of flint. Another moment, 
and a rattling on the floor soon taught me my 
powerlessness. Down sunktlie chalk beneath 
niy weight ; and tlie stony table fell from its 
fixture, only just fliiliiig tocrUsli me under it. 

Stunned and cut, and bruisod, I silent some 
time prostrated by lialf-couscious but acute 
sensations of misery. Sleep, whi^h as yet I 
had not felt, began to •steal over me, but 
could gain no mastery. With ^each moment 
of incipient unconaciou.sness, Charlotte was 
presented to me, first, in her wedding-dress.;, 
next, on our terrace beckoning me gaily from 
the garden below ; then, wo were walking 
arm-iu-aj*m* in smiling conversation; or 
seated liappily together in my fathoms 
library. But the full consciousness* which* 
rapidly succeeded presented each )nornent 
the hideous truth. It was now broad day ; 
and 1 realised Charlotte’s sufferiugs. I beheld 
her awaiting me in her bridal dre^; now 
fastening to the window, and straining her 
sight over the valley, in the hone of my ap- 
proach ; now stricken down by despair at sny 
absence. My father, too, whose life had been 
always l$oun^ up in mine ! These fancies 
destroyed my power of thought. I felt wild 
and frenzied. I raved and shouted, and thAi 
listened, knowing no answer coflld come. ^ 

But an answer did come: a maddenir®; 
answer. The sound of bells, cjpll, de^ 
in. my hideous well-hole, just distiiigu^jhablia . 
They ™g put my maiTiage-peal. ' 

not buined alive whemd firat fell t 





/'I , could hair®cdi*ttnk blood; iDi thirsii ^<£lAyeypti 

kcd it been offered to me. Die t Iftmet, tbia, and to hold by the yS^ '^hue. 1 
J&felt foil well; but let me no£ die '^ith you up T* " ^ *' 

say moutjh in flame ! th^n came the struggle “1 think 1 have/’ I said. I gdi the 
of Bleep ; and then fltful| tantalising dreams, under tme, and held bv the rope tO he|^ 


and dropping them playfully into my mouth ; firmly on the edge of his standing-place^* ^d 
or oatoniug water in the hollow of her hauled me up. By a sleight of hand and'i(;|^ 
hand, from the little cascade in our grotto, effprt of strength, in whioii I was too we^tp 
and 1 drank But hark 1 drip, drip, and render him the least assistance, he landed 
again drip 1 Is this madness still i No. me at the mouth of a subterranean gal|e^ 
'Aere must be whter Oozing somewhere out opening into the well. 1 could just see, oa 
pf the shies of Jthis detested hole. ^ Where the looking back, that if I had only maintained 

• treacherous wall is slimiest, where the {jreen my position on the ledge of flint, and iih- 
patches are brightest and widest spread on proved it a little, I might, by a daring and 

clammy sides of my living sepulchre, vigorous leap, have sprung to the entrance of 
there will be the spot to dig and to search. this very gallery. But tliose ideas were now 

Agitin the knife. Every blow gives antofe useless, I was so thoroughly worn out that 

dead and hollow sound. The chalk dislodged f could scarcely stand, and an entreaty for 
is certainly not njolbler ; but the blade sticks water preceded even my expression of thanks, 
fast into wood — the wood of a cask ; some- ** Yop shall drink your fill in one Instant, 
.thing slowly begins to trickle down. It is and 1 am licartily glad to Lave helped you ; 

/brtfndy ! <' but first let me mention one thiug. It is 

Brandy! shall I taste it ? Yet, why not? understood that you keep my secret. You 
I did ; and soon for a time remeinbered cannot leave this place — unless 1 blindfold 
nothing. * you, w'hich would be an insult — without 

1 retained a vivid and excited consciousness learning the way to return to it ; and, of 
up to one precise moment, which might have course, what you see along the galleries are 
been marked by u stoi)-watch, and then all to you nothing but shadows and di'eame. 
outward things were shut out, as suddenly as Jlave I your })r()ini8e ? ” 
if a lamp had been extinguished. A long and 1 was unable to make any other reply than 
utter blank succeeded. I have no further to seike his hand, and burst into tears. How 
recollection either of the duration of time, or I got from the caverns to the face of the 
of any bodily sufleidng. Ha<l 1 died by alco- clitt, ho.’v thence to the beach, the secluded 
Jjolic poison — niid it is a miracle the brandy hamlet, and the slee[>iiig village, does really 
did not kill me — then would have been the seem to my memory like a vision. On the 
end of my actual and conscious existence. My way across the downs, Leroy stopped once or 
senses were dead. If what happened after- twice, more for the sake of resting my aching 
wards had occurred at tliat time, tliere w-ould limbs, than of taking breath or repose liim- 
bave been no story for you to listen to. self. Luring those intervals, he quietly re- 

Ouoe mpre, a burning thirst. Hunger had marked to me how ])rejiKUccd and unfair 
entirely passed away. 1 looked up, and all we had all of us been to him ; that as for 
was dark ; n6t even the stars or the cloudy Charlotte, he considered her as a child, a 
sky were to be seen at the of)eniiig of my little sister, alinbst even as a baby plaything, 
cavern. A shower of eartli and heavy stones She was not the wom«an for him ; he, for his 
fell upon me as 1 lay. I still was barely part, liked a girl with a little more of the 
awake and conscious, and a groan was the devil about her. No doubt he could have 
only evidence which escaped mt that 1 had carried her oil* ; and no doubt she would 
again recovered the use of my senses, have loved him desperately a fortnight afber- 

• “ Halloa! What’s that down there 1” said wards. But, when he had once got her, what 

a voice, whose tone was familiar to me. I should he have done witli such a blue-eyed 
.uttered a faint but frantic ciy. milk-and-water migel as that? Nothing 

v I heard q. moment’s whispering, and the serious to annoy us had ever entered his 
‘hollow echo of departing footsteps, and then all h6ad. And my father ought not quij^ to 

was still again. The voice overhead onte forget the source of his own fortune, and 
' addressed me. hold|,himself aloof from liis e(juals ; although 

1 Courage, George ; keep up your spirits ! he might bo lying quiet in harbour at 
minutes 1 will come a^d help you. present. Beally, it was a joke, that, instead 
, ; ^ know me ? ” * of eloping with the bride, he should be 

I did know that it codld bh no other bringing home the eloped bridegroom i 
Ihaa.x&y ojid rival, llidiard Leroy. Before I 1 fainted when he carried md into taf 
\ 00, ^d my thoughts, a light glimmered father’s house, and I remember no more tb^ 

^^kwnst one l4^e of the well ; and then, in the^ his temporary adieu. But afterwards, iill 
4pec^on opajOsite the fallen table of flint, and went on slowly and surely. My father ahd 
pver it, Biicb$rd appeared, with a lantern Richard became good friends, and the old 
hand, and a iwe tied to a stifk across gentleman, acquired such Miflueuce Over hhb. 

^ ^e bthsslii ' ^ ilhAf. Tifirr»v*« “ ** nlc aa avft tritis** ' nAhat 


firmly on the ed^ of his Btanding-plaOe,'.^d , 
hauled me up. By a sleight of hand 
effprt of stren^li, in which I was too we^ to 
render him &e least assistance, he landed 
me at the mouth of a subterranean gal^e^ . 
opening into the well. 1 could just see, oa 
looking back, that if I had only maintainisd 
my position on tbe ledge of flint, and ihi* 
proved it a little, I might, by a daring and 
vigorous leap, have sprung to the entrance of 
this very gallery. But tliose ideas were now 
useless. 1 was so thoroughly worn out that 
f could scarcely stand, and an entreaty for 
water preceded even my expression of thanks. 

** Yop shall drink your fill in one Instant, 
and 1 am licartily glad to have helped you ; 
but first let me mention one thing. It is 
understood that you keep my secret. You 
cannot leave this place — unless 1 blindfold 
you, W'hich would be an insult — without 
learning the way to return to it ; and, of 
course, what you see along the galleries are 
to you nothing but shadows and di'eams. 
Jlave I your yiromise ? ” 

1 was unable to make any other reply than 
to Seiko his hand, and burst into tears. How 
I got from the caverns to the face of the 
clitt, ho.’v thence to the beach, the secluded 
hamlet, and the slee[>iiig village, does really 
seem to my memory like a vision. On the 
way across the downs, Leroy stopped once or 
twice, more for the sake of resting iiiy aching 
limbs, than of taking breath or repose liim- 
Bclf. Luring those intervals, he quietly re- 
marked to me how ])rejiKUccd and unfair 
we had all of us been to him ; that as for 
Charlotte, he considered her as a child, a 
little sister, alinbst even as a liaby plaything. 
She was not the wom«an for him ; ho, for his 
part, liked a girl with a little more of the 
devil about her. No doubt he could have 
carried her oil* ; and no doubt she would 
have loved him desperately a fortnight after- 
w^ards. But, when he had once got her, what 
should he have done witli such a blue-eyed 
milk-and-water migel as that ? Notliing 
serious to annoy us had ever entered his 
h6ad. And my father ought not quij^ to 
forget the source of his own fortune, and 
hold|,himself aloof from liis e(juals ; although 
he might bo lying quiet in harbour at 
present. Really, it was a joke, that, instead 
of eloping with the bride, he should be 
bringing home the eloped bridegroom i 
1 fainted when he carried md into taf 
father’s house, and I remember no more tb^ 
'his temporary adieu. But after watds, iill 
went on slowly and surely. My father ahd 
Richard became good friends, and the old 
gentleman, acquired such Miflueuce Over 
that Leroy’s “ pl^ure trips ** sodu / 






Imd fiiMbliy o^sed kltogetlieri 
/ tl^e.Jacit imtt, lie brouglit q. Ipfeiga wife 
‘6^ with him, And notliihg besides — a Butch 
^amim of great beauty and accompliahrnents ; 

g ’d, ae he eaid, was aa fitting a helpmate 
' him, aa Charlotte, he acknowledged, 
yam for me. He also took a neighbouring 
^rish church and its appurtenances into 
^irour, and settled down as a landsman 
Within a few miles df us. And, if out* families 
continue to go on in tjie friendly way they 
have done for the last few years, it seems 
likely that a Eiohard may conduct a Char- 
lotte, to enter their names together in a 
fovourite register-book. 

THE COLOK£T>S STOKY, 

Until T -was fifteen I lived at home with 
my widowed mother and two sisters. My 
mother was the widow of an officer, who was 
killed in one of the battles with II}^lor Ali, 
and enjoyed a pension from tho Indian Co- 
vernment. 1 was tlic youngest; and soon 
after my fifteenth birthday she died sud- 
denly. My sisters went to India on the i.tvi- 
tation of a dislaul relation of my mother ; 
and 1 was sent to school, where I was very 
unhappy. You will, therotore, easily imagine 
with what pleasure I ro(!eived a visi^from a 
liaiidaomo jovial old gentleman, who told mft 
that he was my faUmr’s elder lialf-bnotlier ; 
that they had been separated by a quarrel 
.early in life, but that n(»w, being a widower 
and childless, he had found me ‘out, and 
determined to adopt me. 

The Iruth was, the old man loved company ; 
and that as his chief income — a large one — 
was derived frc/m a mine,nt*ia* whi(*h ho lived, 

' in a very remote paii; of tlni country, he was 
well pleased to have a young compaulou wdio 
looked like a gentleman^ and could be useful 
as carver, cellar-keeper, and secretary. 

Installed in Ids house, a r.oom w'as assigned 
to me, and I had a servant, and a couple of 
excellent horses. JIo made me understand 
that I need give myself no further anxiety 
on the subject of my future, that T might 
abandon the idea of proceeding to India in 
the Company’s service, where a cadelshij) had 
been secured for me ; and that .so lung as I 
conformed tt) his ways, it was no matter 
whether 1 stiulied or not ;• in fact, it was no 
matter what I did. 

SSme time after becoming tlius sctilod at 
Beechgrove Hall, my uncle’s attacks of -gout, 
in spite of the generous living he a^^pted 
as a precaution, became so severe, that he 
was unable to stir out except in a wheeled 
chair, and it was with difficulty that he was 
lifted occasionally into his carnage. The 
consequence was, that to me all his business 
naturally fell, and although he grumbled 
losing my society and attention, he was 
, obliged to send n^e to London to watch the | 
.nrpgresar of a canal bill, itk whfch he was i 
/Iteepljr ipterestel It was my first visit to' 


London. 1 was well introdim- 

tiong and with funds, business 

occupied me in ‘the momiti^, for I dibaded 
his displeasure too jnuch to neglAot ijb | but in 
the evenings I plunged into every 'amns^ent^ 
with all the keen zest of novelty and ybdth. 

I cannot say that up to that plriod I'likd 
never been in love. My uncle had tirwice 
seriously warned me that if I made a' fobl 
of myself ibr anything less than a lAijgO 
fortune, he would never forcrive me. 


fortune, he would never forgive me. 

Sir,” he said, when, on tho second occasion, 
saw me blush and tremble — for I was too proud . 
and too self-willed to bear qmtiently sucb ■ 
control — “ If, Sir, you like to make an ass of 
yourself for a pretty fiice,like.Miss Willington^ 
with her throe brothers and five sisters, hair 
fif whom you’d have to keep, you may do it * 
with your own money ; you shall not do it 
with mine.” 

I told my only confidant,* I)r. Crecleigh, of 
this ; he answered me, “ You have only 
about a hundred and twenty a year of jour 
own from the estafe you inherited from your 
father, and you are living with your horses 
and dags at the rate of live hundred a year. 
How would you like to see your wife and 
children dre.sscd and housed like the curate 
— poor Mr. Sergo ? Your uncle can’t live for 
ever.” Tho argument wjis enough for me, 
who had only found Clara Willington the 
best partner in a country dance. My time 
was not come. 

My lodgings in London were in a large, 
old* fashioned house in Westminster — for- 
merly the residence of a nobleman — which 
was a perfect caravanserai, in the number 
and variety of its inmates. The best rooms 
wore let to JM embers of Parliament and 
persons like myself; but, in the upper floor, 
many j^ersons of humbler means but gen- ’ 
teel ])relensious had ropms. Here, I fre- 
quently met oil the stairs, carsjying a roll of 
music, a tall, elegant female figure, dressed in 
black, and chwely veiled; somctuiies, when 
I had to step on one side, a slight bow wAs . 
exclianged, but for several w^eeks that Wjfus 
all. At length my curiosity was piqu^Ai 
the neat aiiKlos, a small white hand, a dailc 
curl peeping out of the veil, made m.e aUxiOtiB 
to know more. • 

Enquiries discreetly applied to Mrs. Uougfh, 
the housekeeper, told me enough to make me 
wish to know still more. Her natne was Laura 
J[)elacourt ; not more than twenty or twenty- 
two years of age ; she had lived four years 
previously with her husband in tire best 
apartments in the house in great luxurjPfor 
one winter? Mr. Belacourt was a French- 
man and a gambler; very handsome, and 
very dissipated ; it seemed as if it was W 
forttme they wore spending. Mrs. i. 

said it was enough to make onc% heart 
to see that young pretty creature sitting^ qp , 
in her ball dress when her hultband ^ht 
her h^e alone, ahd remained to play 
dayligAt. They went away^ and notbiiig, 




1 ' .i^‘'.-tv 'b*^i«'; In . ' — ; :: " ' ■ ' ■ r r ■ I LJ "■'".* ;..■' ,>.W.)i'-.,^ ,■ i ; 

W<e #as heArd of iliem until' jif«t before mf 
;4LtM¥e;l About tnat time Madame l>e\|ic«urt, 
f Tifeeome vory humble, had taken a room #on 
tliird floor; had only mentioned her 1ms- 
! blind, to Jtay he was dead, and now apparently 
; f' lived by giving music lessons. 

It woulcrbe too long a story to tell how”, 
by making the old housekeeper my ambas- 
sador, by anonymous presents of fruit and 
game, by offering to take music Wessons, and 
by professing to require large qaaiititit‘3 of 
niueic copied, I made first the acqiqdntauce, 
and then became the intimate friend of 
. Madame DclaCourt. While keeping me at a 
freezing distance, and insisting on always 
Weaving present <it our interviews a half- 
sei*Vantlialf-conipaiiion, of that indescribable 
age, figure, and aj^pearance iluiL is only gro\\ 7 . 
iu France, she step by step confided to me her 
' history. An English girl, born in France, the 
.idauglilcr of a Var prisoner at Verdun, 
married to the very handsome Monsieur 
l^lacouL't, at sixteen, by mother who was 
herself anxious to make a second marriage. 

; In twelve months Monsieur Delacourt had 
expended her small fortune, and deserted 
her for an opera daneer of twice her age. 

All this, told with a charming accent in me- 
lancholy tones — she looking on me sadly with 
a face which, for expression, 1 have never seen 
equalled — ^produced an impn'ssion which 
those only can undor-staud who have been 
' -themselves young and in love. 

For weeks this went on, without one sign of 
encouragement on her part, except that she 
allowed me to sit witli her in the evenings, 
'while her I'ontie fa<l(lled at some interiuiuablo j 
work, and she sang — OI how divinely ! »She 
'Would receive no presents directly from me ; 
but I sent them* anonymously, and dresses and 
furniture anti costly trifios and l)t)oks xvached 
her daily. '* I spoke, at last; and then she 
stopped me with a eoUl faint smile, saying. 
Cease! I must not listen to you.*’ She 
i pleaded her too recent widowhood, but J per.se- 
j vered ; and, after a time, conquered, 
f She knew my smaU fortune and large 

; expectations ; she knew that oyr man iage 
■ must be a secret ; but she was willing to live 
\ ^any wliere, and was well content to tjuil a life 
, in wliich she had know'n so much truublf*. 

Before the session ended we w’ore married 
Ju an obscure church in the City, with no one 

1 ' present hut *the clerk and the ])t’W-opcner. 
We sjjeiit the <e\v following days at a .srn;dj, 
Iad, in a fishing vill.ige. Then I had to leave * 
io'Wp and carry out the plan I had proposed, j 
1 iSft iny w ile in lodgings, under an assumed 
nami^ a town within forty fiiikis of our 

residtejgy I had some time previously per- 
s»ajjirf6^ uncle to let me take a lease from 
, X^Qnf^MatdaU of Bonie untouched mineral 
oaBady^ oil' Very favourable terms, in a wild 
^pmly-people<L district, which was only visited 
Jly gen tiy Tor 'field sports. Tin's afforded 

exlcu^ £6t being away from hdue one 
Kbi* tvyo days every weeJ^ ' T 

■Not 

a forest, an/I ooveVN aDoundiiji^^ ^ 

little sloping dell, one of ; 

ancestors had built a small 'shootiiig; | 

and one of the keepers iu oharge had .j^nt^d^ ' ' 
tliei'e fruit treesf* and ornamental -.trees,, f^.V 
which lie had a taste, being the,.aoix.q;( V}' ' 
gardener. On this wild nest, miles, ayjCf^yf,/ ; 
from any other residency, 1 had fixedr*,^,; 
mind. It was half in ruins, and there 
difficulty in obtaining possession. With man^,J' 
and workmen at my command, very 
garden smiled, and a fountain bubbled 
Orchard S]>ring ; roses and climbing plants:. | i 
covered the steep bill side, and the small ; ' 
stone cottage was Tirade, at a slight expense, 
a wonder of comfort. The cage being ready j 

1 brought my bird there. Tlie first months .! , 
were all joy, all happiness. My uncle ouly ^, 
complained that I had lost my jovial spirits. 

I counted every day until the day when T-. 
could ntount my horse and set off for the new . 
mines. Five-and-tw^enty miles to ride over a 
rough mountain road ; two fords to ci’oss, , 
often swelled by winter rains; but day or 
night, moonlight or dark, I dashed along, ; 
jiressbig too orien^my willing horse with loose,, , 
rein up and down. steep hills ; all lost in love. , 
and anxious thought 1 rode, until iu the dis- , 
tanee |he phishing sound of the mountain 
torrent rolling over our garden cascade, told 
me I was near my darling. 

My horse’s fooisb'ps wi^i c heard, and before 

1 had passed the avenue the'door flew open, 
the bright fire blazed out, and Laura came 
forward to receive lue in her arms. 

I had be'^ged lier to get everything she 
might require from London, and ha.vo it sent, 
to avoitl all 8Uspi<;ion, to the neare-stpoi-i, and 
then brought by her own servant, a country 
clowni, with a liorse and cart ; and I had given 
her a cheque-book, signed in blank. After 
a time 1 saw signs of extravagance ; in furni- 
ture, in dress, but /‘Specially in jewels. I remon- 
strated gently and w'as met first with tears ; 
then sullen fits. I learned that Laura liad a 
temper for which I was quite unprepared. 

I'he ice was broken ; no more pleasant ; 
holydays at Orchard Sjiring. The girl once 
so humble now assumed a haughty jealous . 
air ; every word was a cause of offence ; I 
never came when wanted, or stayed as long as 
] was required ; hnlf my time was spent in 
scones of reproach, of tears, hysterics, larncu- 
tations ; ])eacc wa.s only to be purchase'd by , 
somtk costly present. Our maid-servant, a 
simpFj country girl, stood amazed ; tlie meek 
angel had become a tigress. I loved her still, 
but feared her ; yet even love began to fail 
before so much violence. A dreadful idea 
began slowly to intrude itself into my mind. 

Was she tired of me ? Was her story of her.r, ^ 
^ife true ? Had she ever loAred me ? The next; ; ; 
time that I made up my bankers book I wiii., . ^ 
slibeked to find that, in the short time*siAC^^^yji^' 
my last reiininitraace, J-iUUf'a, ^djPfLWA„,v m r. 

a large sum H money. . 1 lost no time . ih 



jiUrot kiiisiy. '^veve crpss- 

'b^Sa^Ut otii that elie*had beeu 
. O'sj ,1 had’ not bqen expected 
I thought I ehonld have ciioked. 
itiidst I lieard the steps (tf her 

She came *ln and ^confronted me. 

"most beautiful and demoniacal, she 
; d^ed^ me ; she threatened to expose me to 
■ lii^ttinclej declared she' had never loved mo, 
had taken me for a home. At length 
s I, frenzy rose to such ‘a height, that she 
me. Then all the violent pent-up rage 
f of 'my heart broke out. T know not what 
- paased, until I found myself galloping furi- 
: cttflly across the mountain lidgo that divided 


tinted outv 

ihdoting tlie. tbo 

open dobr of the cotta^je, ap 4 
the "prisoner’s wife ^ejid^with 
ture of the skull. The prisoner 
pursued, from some information m to 
usual course, and found asleep in ^he oli^pr 
iiey-coruer of the Moor Iim, his clothes and r 
shirt deeply stained with blood. It oouVh,)^.i 
proved that Lad washed his face and h^lndSj;v;-j 
immediately on entering, and attributed tho j 
blood to the fall from Ixis horse. But 04,,, 
examination no cuts w’cre found on his person 
siiflicicut to cause such an effusmii of blood.- 
l>utf when Lord JMardall was calle<l, he d«^* \ » 
posed to two facts whiidi produced a great 


^ the county. Obliged to slacken my pace in ! impression in favour of the prisoner. He saw 
■ passing through a ford, some one spoke to the body at five o’clock, and it was scarcely 
me; how I answered I know not. Whatever I coiu. lie had found in one of the victim’s 
!■ it Mras», it was a mad answer. \ hand.s a lock of hair, which she had evidently 

1 listened to nothing, and ])ivpsed on my ' torn from her assailant in her struggles; which 
'■weary steed until just belbro ivadiiiig the had been desperate, lie had sealed it up, and 
: moorland, when, de.sceuding inU* a water- never let it out of his possession. The nays 
course, ho ft‘ll on his head, 1 browing uie o^er of her other h.i.nd Vere broken, and were 
vrith such force, that for some lime T lay marke^l with blood. She had no rings on 
senseless. I came to myself to tind my p<‘< r cither 0/ her hands, though she was in the 
horse standi tig over me dead lame. I h’d him habit of wearing a great iiiimbor ; there were 
on' to the inn door, and kntieked. It was marks of rings, and of one which seenied 
midhiglit, jind 1 was not loadily admitted. 

The lamllord, wlnm lie saw me, started hack 
with an exclamation of horror. M3" fac^ and 
shirt wore oovcj’erl with blooil. 

Worn-out, bruij^cd, 
fatigue and ])as.sion, I 


to liavo been viohmLly torn off. A packet of ; 
])late had been found on the kitchen table, 
a kiilfc, and a loaf marked with blood. 

Ooun.'^ul vveie not allowed to address the 
and exhausted by jnv}' lor the defenc(' in those days, and the .j 
slept, I was rudely prisoner was not in a condition to speak on 


aw;d<eiicd, and found iny.self in the custody of ilie evidence against him. Witnesses foivthe 
two constables. 'J'wo imanilOil gamekeepers, defence were called, who proved Lfiat the 
and Lord MarJall had followed and traced lady wove frecpiently certain peculiar brace- 
me to the inn. 1 lets. TJie prisoner, who seeme<l stupified by 

“ On what charge ?” 1 asked, aninzod. I his emotions, do. liued to say {aiythjng; but 

For murder,” M.iid Lord I\Jardall. ' his couiihcl asked the maul -.servant, and also 

** The lady at Orchard Sjiri I ig,” said one of the larmcr who occasionally sold meat to 
the garnekeefu rs. Orchard S[)ring, if they should kiww the 

I was examined before iriagi itv.'ilcM ;* but , rings and bracelets if they siiw thejn. 
was unable to give 11113" coherent answers; | J le then called Itichard'Perkins, jailor of the 

and ’was comm i Med to the co'ant3" jail. My | county" prison, and asked him Llicsc (piestions 


uueJe reriiitted ino Ji sum of money for my 
defence, aiul desired never to S(‘e me again. 

I will give you the descriiition of my trial 
from the newspapers. 

The prisoner had clandestinely man led a 
fcidy of great beauty and unknown famil3", pro- 
bably in station beneath himself, and had placed 
her under an assumed name in a lonely cot- 
tage. After a season of idfectioii quarrels had 
broken put, which, as would be jiroved bv the 
^ervanf, had constantly increased in violence. 
On tlni last occasion when the unfortunate vic- 
tim Was seen alive by her servant, a (piarrel 
6 f a most fearful description had commenced. 
1 st was something about money. The servant 
jjad^beeu so muen alarmed, tliat she had left 
the-^ttage and gone down to her mother’s, a 
' inil^ away over the hill, where she had pre- 
viously been ordered to go to obtain some 
poultoy. From something that passed, her 
■ ifkoth^ wbuld not allow her to return. It 

' *J1; J aL_i. -t J TLjr 1..1I 


“lJa<i you any prisoner conmiittod about the . , | 
same time as the prisoner at the bar ?” 

“I had a man called ITa3"-m:iking Dick, for,-.; 
horse E»tcaliiig,\he day after the discovery qf 
the murder.” 

“ W.as it a valuable horse ?” 

“ No ; it vs'as a marc, blind of one eye, very ; 
old, au(l with a Jargii Icn spavin. I knew 
her well ; used to di ivT her in the ^aol cart ; 
but when warm, she was luster than anything 
aboftt.” 

“ Do you suppose ITay-makiug Dick took the 
mare to sell ?” ^ 11 

“Certainly not. She would not fetch a crown, 
except to thqse tlpit knew her. No doubt he, . j 
had been up to some mischief, and wanted tq ^ , 
got out of the county, only luckily he i*odq,,r, I'’'/;] 
agiiinst the blacksmith that owned the ,.J' 
and was taken.” ' . ^ ' ndf ' 

The judge thought these questilms jrrel^C ,- 1 
vant ; but,mfter some conversation, i 




L that Lord Mardall, atr ^thc examiiMion to go on. , 

, >.i /-.V ‘ S . i , i . ^ 
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'"^^■'030^ Terkiaa fejirched;tb$,Bli»()Sie3P, JUid. 

' ti^efoundaaefthingijf 
^ /to gaoler produced tWo bracelets, four 
t ;^g8_oue a diamond h^op, one a seal nng 
/' «-<*aud a canvass wheat^bag, containing gold, 
with sever^ 'EVenoh coiue. On one of the 
bracelets Vas engraved Charles to Laura,” 
and a date. In answer to another question, 
he had found several severe scratches on 
Dick’s faee, made apparently h%r nails, which 
he declared had ik^en done in an up and 
down fight at Broad-green Fair. Also a 
severe ■ raw scar on las left temple, as if hair 
had been pulfod out. 

At this stage of the proceedings, by •order 
of tb^udge, the prisoner Dick was brought 
up. toe lock of hair taken by Lord Mardall 
from the murdered lady’s baud was com- 
pared with Dick’s head. It matcluid exactly, 
although Dick’s hair had been cut Bhoii; and 
Washed. Then a Mr. Mouley gave evidence, 

. that when he met the prisoner, on the night 
o^the murder, immediately after he liad left 
the cottage* there certaiiily was no blood on 
hia face or dress. The landlord of the Moon 
Inn was called, and deposed, that hfi found 
the corn, jilaced before the prisoner’s horse, 
untoten and much stained with blood. On 
examining the horse’s tongue, he saw that it 
had been half-bitten off in the fall the animal 
had suffered. No doubt tho blood hati 
dripped over the young Squire. 

It was a bright moonlight night shining in 
the prisoner’s face. 

The judge summed up for an acquittal, and 
the iury gave a verdict of Not Guilty, with- 
out leaving the box. 

A week after, lle^ymakrug Dick made an 
attempt to break out of prison, in which lie 
knocked outf the brains cd* a turidiey with 
his irons. He was tried and coniJemned 
for this, and when hope ot oscajK* was 
gone, he cjilled a favourite turnkey to him 
and said, Bill, I killed the Frenchwoman. 
I knew she always had plenty of money 
and jewels, and I watched my opportunity to 
get ’em.” 

Thus ends the newspaper report. My uncle ' 
died of gout in his stomncli on the day of 
the trial, and died almost insolvent. By lioni 1 
Mardall’s influence I received ^*in Jip]iointmont 
from the East India Comjiany, and allerwards 
a commission in their irregular service. 


i THE SCHOLAR’S STOEY. • 

jJKTKUCKivifi a general fear on the jiart of 
ni pleasant coinj>any, that«I am going to 
into blaek-letter, and^begihle the time 
vXy befog as dry as ashes.' No',' there is no 
^uoh you can assure me 1 1 am glad to 
^ hear it; Wit 1 thought there was. 

At any rate, both to relieve your nnnfis 
a&d to piafto myself beyond suspicion, 1 will 
iaV at ouee etory is a. balkid. It was 

foKen down, M.l am going tol repeat 


person who, oonffoa 
marqud wben he wan 
of Breton Ballads. It is 
by the chronicles and EcclosTasI^^, 
the time ; but no more of t^am or yp . 
will suspect me* It ru&, aooordfo|t 
version, thus. .. ; r 

Sole child of her house, aflovely maid, 

In tlie lordly halls of Koltaii played. ‘ ' f/ 

Pla^'ed till thirteen, when her sire was bent ' 
To see her wed ; and she gave consent. 

And many a lord of high degree ;/ 

Came suing, her chosen knight to be ; 

But amongst them all there pleased her none , < 

Save the noble Count Mathieu alone ; 

Lord of the Castle of TroiigoU, 

A princely knight of Italy. 

To him so courteous, true, and bravo, 
ller*£]earl the maiden freely gave. ^ 

Three years sinee the day they first were wed 
In peace and in bliss away had sped, 

When tidings came on the winds abroad 
That dll were to take the cross of God. 

Then spake the'Count like a noble knight: ' * 

“Aye first in birth should be first in fight f v ' 

“ Apd, since to Uiis Payniin war I must, 

Dear cousin, 1 leave thee here in trust. 

** My wile and my chihl I leave to thee ; 

(iiiard them, good clerk, as thy life for me I ” 

Barlv next morn, from his castle gate, 

As rode forth the knight in haiiTn*red state, 

Down the inarhle stP]).s, nil full of fears, 

TJiP lady liipd her, widi iiioiins and tears— 

The loving, sweet Indy, sobbing wild— 

And, Juid on her brenst, lier baby cliild. 

She ran to her lord witli breathless speed, 

As. backward he reined his fiery steed; 

She caught and ahe clasped him round the knee; 
She wept; and she prayed him piteously : 

“ Oh stay with me, stay ! my lord, my love ! 

Go not, I beg, by llie saints above ; 

“ Leave me not here alone, T jirny, 

To weep on your baby’s fan* aiwuy ! ** 

The knight was touclied witli her sad despair, 

And fondly gazed on her face so fair ; 

And siretehed out his liainl, and stooping low, 
Buisc'd lier up straight to his suddle-bow ; 

And held her pressed to his bosom iheu, 

And kissed her o’er and o’er ngen. 

Y* Comp, dry these tears, my little Joan ; 

A single year, it will soon be flown 1 '* 

Ills baby (feat in his arms he took, 

And looked on him with a proud, fond looks 

“ My boy, wlicn thou 'rt a man,” said he, 

Wilt ride to the wars along with me 

Then away he spurred across tit® plain. 

And old and yootig they wept amain ; 

Both rich and jpoor, wept every one ; ' 

But foat same olerk^-ah I , He wt?pt Hone* : , 



- ^ 

Akt 0ti«'^fi|t4>ttYV-tii«i‘ - ' . 
?i4}Ki laiiy jpedt: 
b fltftt «iugb year, 
he War, 1 hear; ' 

to retdm to«t!iee, * 
haste at oli to be, 
wk of your heart, my lady dear, 

Is there no ottbr might please it here ? 

^ **^fted wives still keep themselves unwed, 

^'en tiiougli their huehamis should not be dead ? 

"Witelenoe I thou wretched cler^I” cried she, 

/¥ Thy heai't is filled full of sin, I see. 

When my lord relurus, if I whisper him, 

Thou knows't he 'll tear thee limb from limb ! ’* 

' '^As soon as the clerk thus answered she 
He stole to the kennel secretly. 

He colled to the hoimd so swift and true, 

^ The houud that his lord loved best, he knew. 

. It came to his call — leapt up in play ; 

One gash in the throat, and dead it lay. * 

As trickled the blood from out the tbroat, 

He dipped in that red ink and wrote ; 

A letter he wrote, with a liar's heed, 

, And sent it straight to the camp with speed. 

‘And these were the words the letter hore : 

** Dear lord, your wife sue is fretting sore ; 

f* Fretting and grieving, your wife so dear, ^ 

For a sad mischniice befullen here. 

** Chasing the doe oii the niountuin-aidc, * 
Thy beautiful greyhound burst and died." 

Tlie Count so guileless then answer inadcf 
And thus to his faiililnss cousin said : 

<<Now, hid my own little wife, 1 pray, 

To fret not for this iiuschancc one day. 

**My hound is d^sad — well ! money have T 
Another, when I come hack, to buy. 

“ Yet say she 'd better not hunt agen, 

For hunters are oft but wildish men." 


The miscreant clerk onrje more he came, 

As she v.’cpt in her bower, to the peerless dame. 

** O lady, with weeping night and day, 

Your beauty is fading last awoy." 

And what care 1 though it fading he, 

When my own dear loid comes not to me ! ” 

“ Thy own dear lord has, I fancy, wed 
Another ere this, or else he 'h dead. 

** The Moorish maidens though dark are fair, 
And^gold in plenty have got to spare ; 

The Moorish chiefs on the battle plain « 
Thousands of valiant as he have slain. ( 

‘Mf he 's wed another — Oh curse, not fret ; 

. Or, if be 's dead— why, straight forget I " 

** If he *s wed another 1 '11 die," she said ; 

“ And I 'll die likewise, if he be dead ! " 

** In case one chances to lose the key, 

Ko need for burning the box, I see. 

** *Twere wiser, if I might speok my mind, 

A ^ better key to find." • 




. Ab^oqh oa the oleik Oms " 

Ho stole i6 tbe etable f ^ . 

He looked at the lordb own Ihvoitrite ItMi^ ' 
Unmatched foi* beauty, fbr strength und :||luiA ‘ 

White R9 an egg, and more smooth to * 

Light as a bird, and for fire none such ; - 

On nought had she fed, since she was bom, ' 

Save fine clulppgi heath and the best of oorft*’ 

,v,« ^ 

Awhile the bonny white mare he eyed, jv, 

Then struck his dirk iu her velvet side ; 

And when the bonny white mare 4ay dead, . 

Agalli to the Count he wrote and said : ^ 

Of a fresh mischance T now send word, -"'.S 
But let it not vex thee much, dear lord ; 

Ilasiing back from a revel last night, 

Afy lady rude on thy favourite white— 

** So holly rode, if stumbled and fell. 

And broke both legs, as 1 grieve to tell." 

The Count then answered, ** Ah ! woe is me • 

My bonny white mdre no more to see ? 

** My mare she has killed; my hopnd killed tpo>; . 
Good cousin, now give her counsel true. 

** Yet scold her not either ; but, say from me, . 

To no more revels at night mii.st she. 

“ Not horses’ legs idone, I fear, 

* But wifely vows may be biukcu there !'* 


The clerk a few days let pass, and then 
Bank to the charge relumed ageii. 

“ liady, now yield, or you die I " said he ; 

“ Clioosc which you will — choose speedily ! " 

“ Ten thousand dcullis would I rather die, 

Than shame upon me my God sln^uld cry ! " 

The ckrk, when he saw he nought might gain. 

No more coiiid his smothered wrath coiuain ; 

So soon ns those words had left herioaigiie, 

His dagger right at her h8ad he flung. 

But swift her white angel, hovering nigh, 

Turned it aside ns it flushed her by. 

riie lady straight to her chamber flew, 

And b«)U and j^nr behind her drew. 

The clerk his dagger snatched up and shook, 

And grinned with an angry ban-dog’s look. 

Down the broad shiirs in his rage came he, 

Two steps at a time, two steps and throe. 

Then on to the nurse’s room he crep^ 

Where softly the wiusome baby slept— 

Softly, and sweetly,* and all alone ; 

Ouc arm from the silken cradle thrown— 

One little round arm just o'er it laid, 

Folded ih«teotAcr beneath his head; 

His little i^hiie breast — ah t hush 1 be still .' 

Poor mother, go now and weep your filH . • J 

Away to his room the clerk tlien sped, 

* And wrote a letter in block and red ; t 

la haste, post haste, to the Count woole b8< f • 

“ There n need, dear lord, sore need uf Hioa IvV'v ^ ' 

- ^ ^ 


,A»OlJHto BOUim Of STOBtBS 


*KOh «pMd iitir, to thy 0Mt1« back, 
f^aUtuiiB riot, and runa to vraok. 

^^hy hound it killed, and thy mare is ^lltd, 
But not for these with such grief 1 'm filled. • 

** Nor is it for these thou dow wilt care ; 

Thy darling » dead ! tliy son, thy heir ! 

The soW she seized and devoured hnn all, 
While thy wife was dancing at the bull ; 

^ Dancing there with the miller gny, 

Her young gallant, as the peo^e ny.” 



That letter came to the valiant knight, 
Hastening home from tlie Puynim light; « 

With trumpet sound, from that Dastern strand 
^Hostemiig home to his own dear land. 

Bo soon as he read the missive through, * 
Fearful to see his anger giew. 

The scroll in hir mini eel hand he took, 

And crumpled it up with furious look ; 

^To bits Willi Ills toith ho tore the sheet, 

^And spat them out at his lioise’s teet. 

“Now quhk to Biittany, qniik, my men, 

The homes that }ou love to see agen ! < 

“ Thou loitering sqniie ! ride yet moie quick, 
Or luy lance shall teach thee how to pri< k ! " 

But when he stood at his castle gate, 

Three lordly blows he stiuck it sinuglit; 

Three angiy blows he struck tliereon, 

Which made them tremble c^eiy one. 

The clerk he heard, and down he hied, 

And opened at once the poilal wide. 

“ Oh cursed cousin, that tins should be ! 

Did I not tiuBt my wife to lliee ’ ” 

liis spear down the tiaitor's throat he drove, 
Till out at his back the red point (Io\c. 

Then up he rushed to the biidiil bower. 

Where diooped his lady like some pale flower. 

And ere she could speak a bingle woid, 

She lell at^iis feet bcdeuth his swoid. 


“ 0 holy priest ! now Itll to me 
Wliat didst thou up at the castle sec ? ’* 

** I saw A grief and a tenoi more 
Than ever I saw on enith before. 

“ I saw a martyr give up her biAith, 

And her slayer sorrowing e'en to death.” 

“ O holy priest ! now tell to me 

What didst ^lou down at the ciossway see?” 

“I saw a coipse that all ina’Ligh d lay, * 

i And the dogs and ravens nnule iheir picy.” 

“ Ob holy priest ' now tell to me 

Wliat didst ihou nest in the chuiidiyard sec? ” 

ft new made ginve, in sok. mooLilight, 
^|Kaw a fair holy cloihcd in white ; 

Nurringia little child on her knee— 

^ A dark red wound on his bieuot bud he, 

"" ** A noble jionnd lay emn hrd nt hci right, 

A steed at her left of bonuu st white ; ^ 


** Tbs tat « jMli Is ki thMat bad wide. 

And Ibis aa aaep^a tm be hnddA k \ 

“ They riised tiieir heeds to fbe lady's kitce, ^ 
And tliey licked her soft hands tenderly, x 

“ Slie gently patted their necks, the whBa . 
Siuik ng, though stilly, a fair sweet smile. 

I 

“ The child, as it fain its love WQUid speak, i- ' 
Caressed and fondleil its mother’s cheek. 

“ But down went the moon then silently, 

And my eyes no more their forms could see ; 

“ Blit I heard a hiuhfiom out the skies 
Waibling a song of Paradise ! ” 


NOBODY’S STOEY. 

He lived on the bank of a mighty rivrtp, 
broad and deep, which was always silently 
rolling on to a vast undiscovered ocean. It 
hnd rolled on, ever since the world bogaa» 
It had changed its course Rometimes, 
turned into new channels, leaving its old 
way s dry and baiTcn ; but it had ever been 
upon the flow, and ever was to flow until 
Time should be no moie. Against its strong, 
unfathomable stream, nothing made head* 
No living cieature, no flower, no leaf, no pal*- 
tide of animate or inanimate existence, ever 
Rti.iycd back from the undiscovered oosafi. 
'J'he tide of the liver set rcsistleasly towards 
it ; aild the tide never slopped, any more than 
the earth stops in its cii cling round Ihesui). 

ife lived in a busy place, and he worked 
veiy haid to live. Jle had no hope of ever 
being iMcli enough to live a montli without 
haid woik, but lie was quite content, God 
knows, to labour writh a cheerful will. He 
was one of ail immense family, all of whose 
soiiH and daugliteis gained their daily bread 
by dally woik, prolonged from their rising 
np betimes until their lying down at night. 
Beyond this destiny he had no prospect, and 
he sought none. 

'J'heie was over-much drumming, trum- 
peting, and speeclimuking, in the neighbour- 
liood where he dwelt ; but lie had nouiiiig to 
do with that. Such clash aud uproiu: came 
fiom the Bigwig family, at Uio unaccount- 
able proceedings of which race, he marvelled 
much. They set up the strangest statues, in 
iron, mju-ble, bronze, mid biass, before hia 
door; and daikciied his house with the 1 ^ 
and tails of uncouth images ot horses. He 
wondered what it all meant, smiled in a 
rough good-humoured way he had, a^d kept 
at Ins hard work. 

<riie Bigwig family (composed of all the 
BtfTvelicst people thereabouts, and all the 
noisiest) had undertaken to save him tlie 
trouble of Ihinkiug for himself, and to manage 
him and Iris affairs. " Why ti-uly,” said he. 
“ I have 111 tie time upon my hands; and it 
you will be so good os to take care of me, in 
return for the money 1 pay over” — ^for the 
Bigwig family were not above his money-^“ I 
shall be relieved and much obliged, conaidor* 



tog yott arise there^^d 

XD&g, trui^i^og, fliid s^olitmaking^ and itself. He saw his daughter a 

the Ug^ iwsgeii oi horses whieh he was heavy glatthndv drudge ; he saw h^ gOO.ga 
expeejtaa tafall down and worshijoi. moping down the ways of low sensitalitTv 

«l de^t understand all thiSi** said he, brutality and crime; be saw the daW(£^;. 
Tubldiag his farrowed brow con^sedly. “But light of intelligence in the eyes of his babies'^ 
it .a ^fiteaniog, maybe, if 1 could find it so changing into cunning and sus|>ioidh, that^^ . 
out*”' he could have rather wislied them idiots. *' 

^It means/’ returned the Bigwig family, “I don’t understand this any the better/’:/ 
suAMt^ing something of what he said, “honour said ho; “but J think it cannot be right; • 
and rioiy in the highest, to the highest Nay, by the clouded Heaven above me, I :♦ 
merit” • protest against this as my wrong ! ” 

“OhJ^ said be. And he was glad to hoar Becoming peaceable ag.iin (for his passion 
that. was usually khort>live<l, and his nature kind). 

Buft^ when he looked among the images in he looked about* him on his Sundays ana 
iroh^ marble, bronze, and brass, he failed to holidays, and he saw how much monotony and 
find # rather mentorious countryman of his, weariness there was, and thence liow drunken- 
once the son of a Warwickshire wool dealer, ness grose with all its train of niiu. Then ho 
or miy sin^e counti 7 man whomsoever of appealed to the Bigwig family, and said, 
that.kiud. He could find none of the men “ We are a labouring people, and I have a 
wliiise knowledge had rescued him and his glimmering suspicidh in mo that labouring 
children from terrific and disfiguring disease, people of whatever condition were made—* 
whose boldness had raised his forefathci'S by a higlier intelligence than yours, as I ^ 
from the coudition of serfs, whose wise fancy poorly understand it — tb be in need of mental 
had opened a new and high existence to the refreshment and recreation. See what wo 
humblest, whose skill had filled the working fall into, vdicu we rest without it. Come 1 
ina|i*s world wdth nccurnulated wonders. Amuse me harmlessly, show me something, 
Whm'eas, he did find others whom he knew give me an escape ! ” 

no good of, and even others whom he knew But, here the Bigwig family" fell into a 
much ill of. state of uproar absolutely deafening. When 

“Humph ! ” said he. “ I don’t quite und6i*- some few voices were faintly heard, proposing 
stand it.” to show him the wonders of the world, the 

So, he wont home, and sat down by his fire- greatness of creation, the miglUy changes of 
side to get it out of his mind. time, the worUinga of nature ami the beauties 

Now, Jjjs fire-side was a bare one^ all of aj‘t — to show him these things, that is 
hemmed in by blackened streets j but it wjus a to say, at any period of his life when he 
precious place to him. The hands of his could look uj)on them — there arose among 
wife were hanlened with toil, and she was the Bigwigs such roaring and raving, such 
old before her time ; but she was dear to pulpitiiig and |)etitioniiig, such maunder- 
him* His children, stunted in tlieir growth, ing and menioi ialising, such uatiic-calling 
bore traces of unwholesome nurture; but and dirt-tlirow ing, siich a shrill wind of par^ 
they had beauty in his sight. Above all liamcnt;iry questioning and feeble reply’^iig— ^ 
other things, it was an earnest desire of tins where “ I dare not ” waited on “ I v^iild 
man’s soul that his children should be taught, that the poor fellow stodtl aghast, staring 
^“If I am sometimes misled,” said fie, ‘‘lor wildly aroundc 

want of knowledge, at least let them know “ Have T provoked all this,” said ho, with 
better, and avoid my mistakes. If it Is hfu'd his hands to his alfrighted em*s, “ by what was 
to me to reap the harvest of pleasure and me.aiit to be an innocent request, plainly 
instiraction that is stored in books, let it be arising out of myTamiliar ox])eriencc, and tlie 
easier to them.” common knowledge of all men who choose to 

Bxit, the Bigwig family broke out into open their eyes 'i I don’t understand, and I 
violent family qmirrels concerning what it was am not underslootf. WhaL is to come of such 
I lax^fiil to teach to this man’s children. Some a state of tilings !” 

pf the family insisted on such a thing being lie was beiuling over his work, often ask- 
primary f^d indispensable above all other ing himself the question, when the news 
things ; tind others of the family insisted began* to spread tliat» a pestilence had ap- 
on such another thing being primary aiidj ’peared among the labourers, and was slaying 
indiweusable above all other things ; amr ^them by tliousands. Going forth to look 
the Bigwig family, rent into factions, wrote about him, he soon found this to be true, 
pamphlets, held convocations, delivered Tlie dying aiuif the ^load were mingled in the 
changes, orations, and all varieties of dis- close and tainted houses among which liia life 
courses; impounded one another in courts was passed. New poison was distilled into 
Lay aud courts Ecclesiastical ; threw dirt, the .always murlcy, always sickening .aif. The^ 
exchaaged pummelings, and fell together robiJfet and the weak, old age and infancy, 
by the ears in unintelligible aiiimosity. the father and the mother, all were atrickcn 
Meanwhile, this man, in his short evening down alike, i A 

snatches at his fireside, saw the deifion Igno- What mesms of flight had he? He re-* 





ANOrniCB SOUND of vt M mm 


mifMied th«r^ where he endi^jthdee 
*‘ 1 l^h 6 wtTO tkaivbt to him die. ^ ^ Jiind 
toreacher eai 0 e 4 ;o'htxn/and ^nld ha^ liid 
florae in his 

hut he rei»liet! : 

“0 ^hat avails it, missiona^, to come 
to lue, a man coiulomiied to residfeuce in ihls 
lojtid plade, where every sense bestowed upon 
me fl^r my dolijd^t becomes a torment, and 
' wliere every minute of my nambered ilaya is 
new mire added to the heap imder which I Ho 
e^^ppressed ! But, give me my fiist i»lim|)so of 
Heaven, through a little of its llglii ami air ; 

’ give me jfiirc water; liclp^mo to be dean; 

lighten this heavy atmosphere ami h^avy life, 
^ ill wliich our spirits sink, and we become the 
* indtlferent and callous creatines you too often 
see us ; gently and kindly take the bodies of 
f, those who di(‘ among us, out of tlic small loom 
where wo glow to be so faniiliar with ilie 
.Awful cham'«*tljnt even irs saneiity is lost to 
us; and, Te.i<‘Iiei, then I will hear — none 
f know better Lh di ^oii, how willingly — ol 
trim wdiose tlioughtb weie so much with the 
poor, and who had coiiip.issioii for all human 
SOI row !*’ • 

Jlle was at hU woik airain, solitai’y and sad, 
whou his Mist^reame and stood ncu to him 
dressed m blaok. lie. also, had siifFeie<l 
hcavil}^. [Tia }<)ung wife, his beaut 1 1 ul and good 
young wMle, was dead ; so too, bis only chtld 
Master, ’tis haul to be.ir — X know it — but 
, be comlorted. I wmuld givejou comfoil, il 1 
, could.” 

TlieMnWcr tlmuktd him fiom his heut, 
but, said he, “O ,>ou laboniiug nun* Tin 
call mity began among )ou Jf 3011 h,id but 
lived more heal I Inly and dfeoUl v, t •‘hould 
not bo the widowed and bcieffc mouinei th d 
t am this *d'iy ” 

“Master,” let nrijcd the otliei, shaking his 
head,'* “ 1 hav 4 ‘ la gun to uiuh island a little 
th.it most c.'ilamitit s will come [join ns. as 
this one did, aml*th it none wdl slop at oui 
poor doors, until \vc aie iiiutod with that 
gicat squabbling lamily 3 mider, to do the 
things that aie right. \Vc canrtot live 
healthily ami dtcently, imh-.'i they wlio 
undertook to manage us piovide the means 
\Vc cannot be lustiucted, unless they will 
te loh 113 ; we cannot be yitionally amused, 
unless they Will amuse us ; we cannot but 
have some false gods of our own, while they 
set up V) many of theirs in all tlie public 
places The evS consequences of impel tect 
’’ iiisti'uetiuii, the evil 'consequences oT per- 

S *cioufe neglect, the evil consequences ofun- | 
dural 1 1 slraint and tlie denial of humanizing 
eojoymcnls, will all comc<fium us, and none 
will stoii with us. They will spread 
Sl|^.|llid wide. Tiny always do ; they alwa 3 S 
> h$W — just hko the pestilence, I under- 

stimd 00 much, I think, at last." 



^0 ytott !»• 
W «ver 
8om0. 
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litifb l.ktly to be heard of, (nor , 

wauted to be heard of, perhaps) etAes^^When| 
ihoro is some trouble. But it 
with me, and it uererdP|t|l^td with A/a 
sure AS T>ca(h,it confes dowii to aEo^/Mbd It' 
goes up from me." ^ ’* 

There was so lilmdi reason in 
that the Bigwig lamily, getting winyutf-^t,a 
and being lion iblv fi ightened by Tate 
desolation, resolvcil to unite with hftfSHo do ' 
the things that were right — at all ^ 

fai os the said things were associated^ith 
the direct prevention, humanly speakii^jg/of 
another pestilence. But, as theii fear wotc 
off, which it soon began to do, they 
theii f.illing out among theinsJvts, an^nSid 
no(4iing. (Consequent I}' the scourge appeift'iid 
igain — low ilown as bffoie — and 


aveiiginglv ujjward na lu foie, and carried bff 
vast number^ of the biawleis But not' a 
man among ihera ever admitted, if lu the 
lea^t clegj'ee he ever perceived, that h^lsilid 
€<113 thing to do with it. 

So Nobody lived and died in the ol^C old, 
old vva> ; and thia, in the main, is the whole 
of* Nobody’.? .story, 

, Had ho no name, 3 on a^k ? Pulm)>s it was 
Legion. It matti ra little what his uamo 
was. Let us (..ill him Lon ion. 

If you wcie evt r iii the Btlgian villages 
neii the field of WaUiloo, you will h^ve 
seen, in some (piiet little chinch, a monumeni 
elected b> fnthlul comimiioiis in arms to the 
memory of (V»lonel A, Major Jl, (’ipt.\m3 C 
1) and E, LieuUiiuits if and (1, Ensigns Jf 
I and J, St veil non commissioned offioern, 
and one linudiul and thirty rank and file, 
who tell in the dist hargo of their duty on 
mcnior.^l>lo day. The story ot Nobody is the 
of the* rank .and file of (ho earffli. They 
beai their share of the battle; they have 
tluir pait ill the victory; they fall; they 
leave no n ime but m the ma^s. The iS^ch 
of the proudest of us, leads to the 
by which they go. O \ Lei us thhik of flpbin 
this 3 'ear at the Christmas fire, anil* J^ot 
forget them wlien it is burnt out. 
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[Piucit'Sttfc 


, iiON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE, 

J[ t)o not know that I had anything to do 
aCBahorney, when I used to put this magiii- 
heading outside my letters to my 
Itre^ther Tom ; but I do know the name of 
Vltw appointment, which is more than most 
(w us did. I was called Sub Vice-Consul, 
and I think I W21S the only salaried Ifuiic- 
Uonary of the kind extant. 1 was a]^pointed 
because Sir Hector Stubble, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Dahomey, had quarrelled with 
everbody about him, so violently and so often 
that the service could no logger go on. I 
need scarcely add that he also quarrelled 
with me. lie would not have anything to 
say to the ITonourablo Mr. Faddlcton^ our 
secretary, because he lisped ; nor to his 
first attac/d, because he squinted ; noi* to 
tlm sfet other attaches, for equally cogent 
reasons. • 

Between the Consulate and the Embassy 
there was open war; one pretending to all 
authority, and the other granting none. 
A person arriving as I did in Dahomey, 
from any other quarter of the world, anil 
finding himself in an olhcial situation, 
niight have thought easily enough that 
he had lost his way and got into the 
Inc |uisition. 

&r Hector Stubble had sob ev^ry living 
being V^ithin his influence by the ears. He 
had a talent for it. You could not walk 
a<}|t 0 BS the street with a Ih itlsh subject, whom 
met by accident, without that British 
fijiibject immediately flilliiig foul of every 
other British subject in the place — and there 
Were a good many of them — all at logger- 
h^iids. Slander and backbiting, complaints 
knd annoyances, quarrels and jars ‘of all 
,!pnds were going on from morning till 
night. •Triie very cats and dogs about the 
premises learned to look shyly at each 
other. i 

I never could account for, or explain to 
lHyself how a man so thoroughly respectable 
Siis B^ir Hector could have contrived to make 
Slijaself so disagreeable. He was a man of 
fair average capacity, upright, and hard- 
working. £ut a more hard, stern, unjust, 
uiikind, unbveable man never stood witliiii 
the icy circle of his own. pride and ill tenij^r. 
He was haughty and stifi-necketl beyond any 


man I, have ever seen. Ho trampled oa^ 
ocher men’s feelings as deliberately and un-" 
fllnchingly as if they were wooden puppet# - 
•made to work his will. He was not a great* 
minded man, for he had favourites and 
jealousies and petty enmities ; lie had small 
passions, and by ns means an intellect mighty 
enough to make you forget them. He 
was a fine S])ecinien of the British Bigwiff. 
and would liavc figured well as the hefSl 
of a public school, or the principal of a 
college. 

He had been at Daliomey nearly all his 
life. Dahomey was a very bad school for the 
rearing of an English gentleman. He had 
exercised too much power over others so 
Ipng, that at last he could speak to none save 
in the grating language of harsh command.' 
He seemed to look upon mankind «n.s a mere 
set of tools : when he wanted an instrument 
he took it ; and when he had done with it, 
he put it aside. Perhaps it was the long 
habit of dealing with persons placed in an 
improper position of subordination to him , 
which made him treat every one under him 
as a slave. Nature never could have made 
a man so thorougldy uiiamiablc. 

Sir Hector Stubble had no heart, no 
feeling, no eyes, ears, thoughts for any 
one but Sir Hector Stubble, For him the 
world was made, and all that * in it is ; 
other people had no business there except 
in so far as they were useful to him. Hie 
private secretary or his valet — any one upon 
whom his completeness in any way depended 
— would have appeared to him an individual 
of much more importance than the greatest 
practical thinker who ever served man- 
kind. , 

No one had ever owed him a sewice or a 
kind word. In seventy long years of a life 
passed in lionour and fair public repute, he 
had never gained a private friend. He had 
been appointed at twenty-one to a position « 
for which he wjis unripe — that of Secretary 
of Embassy ^t Dahoule3^ He ha<l passed 
nearly the whole of h'ls subsequent life among 
slaves and orieutiils, until he had become J 
incapable of holding equal commirce with ^ 
fife men. 

Now, this kind of thing will not«do among 
Englishmen; few Englishmen are so 
superior to the rest of their coautrymen^ As 


TOL, yJlZk 


»i9d 



' iit a mat liany who are realty jKiad 

'coi)c wM them. So the chief cliarac- 
of Sir ifector’s miud became 2 ft last 
' an insane jealousy. , •' ) 

Sueh was Sir Hector Stubble ; yet he was 
one of the celebrities of the world. In May- j 
fair it wotild have been laujfhable to express | 
a doubt about him ; bub in Dahomey we ' 
knew him better. We had some pleasant 
fellows among us, as there are everywhere — 
men perhaps not very likely fb do much in 
the world, but gentle and good-natured. 
The speciality chosen by the attachh at 
'l)nhomey w^as more in the agreeable than the 
useful line. They kept pianos in their ^ooms ; 
and sang little French songs, which did not 
respect anything very particnlarly. to impos- 
sible tunes. They rode and dined together, 
and were great men in a small way. They 
knew the people of the opera in private life, 
and were proud of enterlaaiing them. They 
I were the despair of the bankers’ sons and 
parvenus, whom tliey snnbbed from the 
hfeight of their grandeur. 'J hey were fond of 
patronising, and behaved as people having 
authority. They were exeeivlinoly pleasant 
fellows, but 1 am afraid they were oliicial 
snobs. 

We gave our minds to secrets in the same 
way as our chief: we were niysterious, and 
fond of speaking nothings to eacli other in ap 
under tone. Two or three of us were never 
gathered together without many coinuiunica- 
tions of a private and confidential nature 
being interchanged between us. AVe took 
each other apart for the imiposc, and tohl 
“the same thing privately and confidentially 
to every one of the party ; but we would in it 
for the world have spoken it out, although it 
' had been psobably the town-talk for several 
days. Secrecy was the mainspring of our 
lives. Pur miuds fed upon it, and became 
all turn and twiife aud shuffle in consefpieiice. 
We were faught to believe this necessary for 
carrying on the business of the world. It 
was our idea of dijilomacy. 

As for our Secretary of Embassy at 
Dahomey, he was a myth. We rarely saw 
him. Sir Hector hated him, sftnl bis appoint- 
ment was a painful species of sinecure. He 
never saw a despateb, aud of course be never 
sent one, except on the day5 when he drew 
bis salary. When Sir Hector went away on 
leave, he knew as much of the business of the 
• Embassy and the manner of conducting it, as 
peo pie in general\now of the political afliiirs 
of X’lpan. He was supposed to live some- 
where, with a very private aud confidential 
OfetaVdisl ni'Mit ; but further,, we knew no- 
thing of him, except that he ‘Vas a pale, 
nervous man of fifty, father over- 
dl^sed, and very much afraid of committing 

There was another class of persons attached 
our Eh^JiwAsy at Dahomey, whose existence 
could . never contemplate witiiout being 
Hed ; with a smiie joj. They were the 


Dt*agotSen or 


our .^tker 


expensed. But at Dahon^^ tiiis ignorance 
is preudly acknowledged,, and a species ,<rf 
official interpreter . has grown up indigenous 
to the place. The chief of them is <;®biaily 
recognised by a salary of one thous^d 
pounds a year. These^ gentlemen— 
the dragomen — display the beauty of cto 
diplomatic system iin a very refreshing.iu;^ 
agreeable manner. It must be borne in mfifti 
that the very key-stone of that system, Is 
secrecy. The dragomen are foreigners^ tpey 
are not English gentlemen, in official r^k 
they are bei^ath our seventh unpaid aitaciSf, 
a raw lad of nineteen ; are altogether in 
inferior position. There is no world to cty 
shame on them if they do things now ana 
then that ought to be left undone, aud yet it 
ivS through the hands of these gentlemen that 
all those secret and confidciitial matters 
pass, which we fearfully acute diplomatists 
take so much pains to hide. They have 
brothers and cousins in trade — men who make 
their bread on the Exchange, and they have 
others who serve as dragomen in other 
Rmbassics. I'hey forai a class apart. I 
wonder how many or how few of the private 
and confidential affairs of Embassies are com- 
municated by tbeac gentlemen to each other. 
1 wonder whether they have always been 
proof against the witchery of a power which 
sjient .forty* eight thousand pounds in one 
week to mollify any who would listen to the 
pleasant chink of money ! 

Meanwhile, in my time, there were four 
English gentlemen who wore apyiointed by 
Sir Charles Crandison (Minister for Forf-i^^n 
Affairs) especially for this stu’vice. They iiad 
been educated at the Government expense ; 
and were known to be perfectly capable of 
performing their duties. Why they were not 
em])loyed ‘wa* a secret hidden in the diplo- 
matic bosom of the mighty Sir Hector 
Stubble. 

The duties of dragomen to most of the 
other Embassies at Dahomey, were filled by 
gentlemen of the country to which those 
Embassies belonged, bred to the business. In 
Austria they w^ere usually chosen from the 
most <listinguished Oriental scholars of the 
University of Vienna. In France they begin 
* their career as jeums de langues. The other 
Embassies had a decided advantage ‘'over us 
in this respect. Bussia indeed employed one 
01 two foreign dragomen, but tlieii every 
member of that Embassy spoke Dahometan, 
so that It mattered little. 

There are, jierhaps, no duties which require 
more close attention and ability, more tact 
and judgment than those of an able inter- 
preter. He should not only render the 
words of his chief, but the very tone And 
manner in which they are said. A remark 
made in one Voice and i*epeated in anotlier^ 







ftr6‘d^ght to be copied, 'A dlrngoman ahonld mere enciimbrance^g and could lei^rtt jb**®^* 
IdolL himself merely ^ the faithful ness much better at home. 

^Uth piece of his superior. If ho Add one Let us be represented abroad as we 
%t)rd .more or less to a phrase, he may spoil ai*e ; in our beat colours ; by our bAtmmiew 
iilB work of the ablest negociator. No one have really shown ability, and earned. 


‘ oan discharge such duties properly who has inherited) distinction. Let us have reaJljTIB* 
Wt considered and felt them. I will go spectable Ei^bassics, which may^' helj^ to, 
i&.rther and say that nobody cati render advance the progress of science and civife- ’ 
idghtly the ideas of ond English gentleman, sation all over the w'orld ; which 
but another English gentleman. By the carry the healthy genius of our fand frdixtt 
torm English gentleman, I mean a man who one hemisphere to the otlia*, and bring 
hBB been educated in the idetm of persoTis of us Itock numberless practical benefits in 
our standard of honour, and accuHtomed to return. What stores of useful informatiOOji^ 
MVe habitually with them. For we have our not only to Government, but to the publRcv 
own straightforward Island w.ay of looking might be gleaned by really able and useful 
4bt things. We may be right, or we may be men attached to our diplomatic establish- 
wrong; but for my part, I believe a high- nieiils; by draughtsmen, siu’veyors, ongineei^ 
minded honourable Englishman makes the jdiysicians, soUfters, lawyers, sound men ' 
best and safest of negociators. He» must, thoroughly accustomed to observe, and 
however, be clearly understood ; for if you scholars ! ■ ^ • 

bother him and put liim out, ho grows hot Our Embassies might be much more nume- 
and confused. Now^, in our ue^ociations with roiis than they ai*e. At Baris, Vienna, Con- 
the Court of Dahomey, tlie British ambai ja- staiilineple, Berlin, Naples, !Madrid, we could 
dor was not understood, fertile simple reason, hardly have too many cl car-I leaded, hard- 
that not one of the dragomeif had a thorough working men; while such a farce as our , 
knowledge of English. Even their reports ini.s8ions at llanover, Stuttgardt, Dresden, 
to the Embassy on the most trifling occasions and so forth, ought to bo abolished as 
were made in a kind of barbarous L'I'ench, •ridiculous. Vhitrgh d'affaires M'ith a tliou- 
whicli it was a great question, nine timeijj out sand a year, not too iproud to attend to 
of ten, if the ambassador uiulerstood in his their business, would really be of service 
turn. Bless my heart ! Had our .schools there. 

and universities no 3’ouths between fhe ages As it is, how does the case stand ? Not 
of ten and twenty-live, who could make them- one in twenty of our diplomatic servants 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the English knows anything of our real interests, either 
-and Dahoinctan ? 1 have known men who in art, lettei's, science, or commerce. AV’“ill yew 

mastered the latter in twelve moiitlis. It is only consider the notable case of Lord Eiddl?- 


the easiest of jargons. 


dedec at Tinibnctoo, Yet ho if? but one ex- 


it may be rcailily supposed, after what I .'imple out of several. Useful treaties, there- 
havo said, that I did mighty little in my fore, are seldom made exiiept by Inen like 
official career at Dahomey. But I hrouglit A.shburton or Bruck, jvho wero altogether 
away a thought or two on our Fpihassies in out of the regular line. 


general, and 1 proceed to note^tlioni. 


We are e.sscntially a commercial people ; 


I should like to see our embassies form and our public servants should be qualified 
more of a council than they do : many heads to Look to the interests of that commerce 
are better than one. The wi.sost ambassador which tlmy ary placed in po.sitions of honour 
may, now and then, be the bt'iter for a and eraoluriient to protect. This is precise^ 
little wholesome advice ; although lie never where our tliplomacy most signally fails. , It 
will be induced to take it unless it is im- w'rites home despatche.s about the health 
posed upon him. He grants any of hi.s of .serene princes and tlieir^ relations to the 
suite a voice in an Jiffair of importaiioc, as third and fourth generation ; about the 
grudgingly as an ab.solute king gi-ants a opinions of this man or that man on Noodle 


parliaiiicnt. 


or Jloodle questions, worth as little as the 


, I would like to see the duties of each men themselves, ft pi'esents the assurfince 
member of an Embassy clearly fixed and ^p- of its high consideration ; and it smiley 
pointed as in other services, so that he may and it dines, and it bows, with curious 
qualify himself to fulfil them ; and not be felicity. • * 

ibreed into a place for which he is unfit by I do not mean 'by any means to object to 
habit and education, at the pleasure of a (lining. Lord Palmerston never said a truer 
chief who does not take the trouble to know thing than when he assured us that diuiiig wau 
him. tje soul of diplomacy. No good \va.s ever ,€bii6 

1 would like tq see men of more real mark without being on pleasant terms with pt^pUni 
and impprtaiice attached to our Embassies, and an iiwitation to dinner is merely im 
They would thus acquire an» immense in- assurance of good will. It saves a vast 
crease of weight and importance. A lad of of trouble, talk, and los^ of time. PeopM 


this. They fed eycpe'mr^. ;$94 
l^od natured at Sinner time— they BXe,v^y 
to listen to things adroitly di'oppecL After 
fish and Madeira^ Jittle aj^gles .aR4 asperities 
, of character are apt to wear away. A cause 
is flostain^d with more wit and heard 
with more good nature. Things can be said, 
which coidd not be hazarded in a formal 
audience I have known a matter which 
had kept all the pens of the JEPoreign Office 
at Work for a long time, brought to a happy 
issue in jbaking up the odd trick at whist. 
What 1 complain of is, that our diplomatists 
dine and mak€ merry, and that nothing comes 
of it. Lord Malmsbury indeed startled the 
' diplomatic world by saying, in one of his 
remarkable speeches, that an ambassador 
was merely an organ of his Govern men^, 
and nothing more. But 1 apprehend that 
'this was an idea of the true functions of a 
'foreign envoy, in which its j)rofouu(l ori- 
ginator will preserve an exclusive right for 
evermore. 

, No man at the head of our Foreign Office, 
though as able and indefatigable as Lord 
Palmerston, or as honest and laborious as 
Lord Clarendon, can attend to the details of 
all the business of all the countries in the 
world. It is the duty of the envoy to relieve 
, him of this ; to present him projects, already 
formed, for approval or rejection. It is the 
duty of every minister at a foreign court to 
taiake himself specially acquainted with the 
things relating to that couiitiy. If he wait 
for orders from the Foreign Office upon very 
many important subjects, his mission is an 
expensive folly or a deliberate iin[)osition. 

• Diplomatists being really able men, J wonder 
if International Postal Treaties w'ould be such 
clumsy things as they ai’e ! Tliere is not a 
merchant who could not suggest practical 
improvements by<the handful on this subject 
alone. Consequently^. 1 wish that English 
diplomatists would mix more with the com- 
mercial classes ; and 1 .would like to see a few 
more liard-working hands sometimes at the 
tables of ambassadors, and fewer stars of the 
order of St. Somebody. 

It may be urged that a great deal of the 
business I have set down here is proper to 
Consuls, and that the duties of Ambissadors 
are altogether different. If so, 1 should be 
iiitiiiitely obliged to any one who would have 
the kindness ^ point out to me what the 
duties of Ambassadors really are. 

V * The plain truth is, oui^' diplomatic service 
ujjias been allowed to run riot. Instead of 
'being nmost important part of the machinery 
of an enlightened and progress! Vf> state, alive 
her own interests and the general .*id- 
li^^ancement of civilisation ; it has been allowed 
to baooma* mere useless obsolete lumber — or, 
worse than that, expensive and mischievoi^^ 
IpMier. Op; the other hand the Consular Ser- 
'< . T^^haM been remarkably well looked after. 

’ /Xdcra P^^erston"# numerous regmatious for, 
the guidance of c^suls are models of lan- 


^e^rCjolafs of li 

ways been bo 

easy io trace through them 

i^glisli rightmindednesa. is 

consult are men who coukt be 

they are required to do. It was imi^si^l:^ 

to use the same freedom with Lord, 

dedee. / - 

We should have no permanent 
The objects for wliich they were establii^S 
are gone by. Wheii new^s was scarce, 
the intercourse between nations * rare 
difficult, it might be all very well to hayie 
the power and majesty of a great nation re- 
presented by the quantity of lace on a man's 
coat, and the servants in his suite. Now, all 
the nations of the world know each other 
too well to have need of such follies ; anti 
a black coat and a walking stick are as po^nt 
for all good, as a harlequin jacket and abaton.^ 
For all' ordinary everyday purposes, Char^Ss 
d'affaires would be quite sufficient and rnoi’d 
useftil. If on any special occasion we requii'e 
special Embassies, we can send them. I would 
fix the salaries of Charffh d affaires at the 
larger courts, at three thousand pounds a 
year, exclusive 0 i table money ; and at other 
courts, at from one thousand to two thousand 
pounds, which is still more than is given by 
foreign governments. If Government thinks 
projjur at any time to choose a special man 
for special purposes, and desires to invest him 
with iieculiar splendour and importance, then 
by all means let him have the rank of am- 
bassador, or any other rank, and for salary, 
pay him what suuli special services may be 
worth ; now three thousand pounds, and now 
ten thousand pounds, if tlie right man cannot 
afford his time for less. It is manifest that 
ill all great international questions this manner 
of acting would be attcniled with advantage, 
and that a negociator having special know- 
ledge of tho.bu.'iiuess in hand, would be much 
more likely to filing it to a useful and satis- 
factory issue, than a man wlio never gave five 
minutes’ attention to the subject in Ids life. 

It is a great error to make diplomacy a close , 
profession. 

The miseliief of the existing system is, that 
high place is not as it ought to be, the reward 
of services rendered to the State, or the 
reward of ability ; it has jiroved an iiilieritance 
in certain families, and is considered as a pro- 
vision for theii dependents. ^ 

Office, ill England, is notoriously bartered » 
foi> political considerations or private friend- 
ship ; and fitness and the interest of the 
service have rarely any’ thing to do with the* 
chances of a candidate. We have men enough , 
in England whose recognised abilities, whose 
writings, or whose speeches, show as plainly 
as possible their aptitude for the public aeryj^ce. 
But our ministers resolutely" refuse to kupw 
of their existence. , Conmetim they per^iq^ in' 
holding as the first thmg necessary; ind ‘ 
th^re is a juke oh the subject, which naa , 





aaked iudl^antljrwhat were 
|iji^^ amde^iiiB f “ Oh,** replied a wit, who 
haa fhruiahed hi^f the good sayings of the 
qajr, ‘^ypu had better ask what are his 
jtmivtir ^ . 

Are you, therefore, a cou«iln of the great 
Duke of Thunderbolt 1 Do you belong to the 
eccentric iamily of the Blazes i Are } ou tho 
thick-headed brother of a thick-headed peer t 
Are you his importunate cousin ? Are you 
ttie SOD of the confidential steward of his first 
W’ife’s half-brother, who is paialytic, and has 
twenty thousand pounds a-year ? llavc you 
got a friend with a borough in his pocket, 
and who does not want anytiung himself^ | 
If so, nothing in the world is easier than 
to get you a place. If not, go about your 
busnictiS. 

If you wish to see Patronage in another 
tK)int of vie\r, I can oblige you. It is not 
long since that a certain very useful post 
was siii>preased at the leqinst of the Ai stihiu 
Government. The official to whom it had 
been given was dismissed with a jiension of 
wie thousand pounds a year, lie was quite 
young iijiin ; and — what is yalher lare in llie 
BubonUnate ranks of the public service — a 
remarkably able one : yet there he was, in 
the jirimc* of life, to receive one tl^onsantj 
pounds a year fi om an easy-going }mblic for 
doing not lung to the end of hi^ day t. He 
was en})able of filling almost any official 
situation in our ei^il service; buj it was 
easier to give pensions than to find vacancies, 
and the Government of the day wanted 
every place which it 11 in, for its own siip- 
porLcis. Will, it was not long after the 
bistow’al of tins sung jiensioii that tho 
fi lends of our \ oung gentleman retui ued to 
power. They of coui&e lost no time in pro- 
viding for liim afresh ; but he keeps his 
pension still, and if he liave good Imk, in 
these days of retieiichnieulL asid economy, 
lie may perhaps be suppiesscd again, and 
may get another peiibioii when his friends 
go out. 

J would have the lists of candid ites for 
all jmblic offices subnnttid to l\irlianient. 
The ministers of the seveial dejiartments may 
have the advantage of lecoinimnding thi.s 
man or that man ; Imt let hi** appoiiitnunt 
bo in all cases r.atified, at least by the tacit 
consent of Paib ament ; so that if theie should 
be aby well-grounded objection to the a{)- 
pointmcnt of any paiticular man it may be 
beard befoiehand. Most iniiiister.s woi4d be 
ashamed to ricoinmend a Fiddlededce or a 
Tweedledum if tho tiling were not done 
snugly, in the dark. 

At present, Fiddlededee and Tweedledum 
are the great staple English sample. And 
many a foreigner have 1 seen — albeit he mayi 
have been the subject of an arbitrary govern- 
ment— Kupcn his amused eyes in wonder 
‘ At the extraordinary lalandf which deliglits 


so much to 

iilsdubfiiEi/Aiid cml' filtd 
lentatives. ' 


Aud Twee- 
to repvA- 


A LEAP FROM THE PA^St 
EEGISTEE. 

I HAD once a long search to make asifiag 
the register books of Chorloy Parish, it 
extended over many vears, and Me 

poring, day after cla>, over the miitety pages 
ill the old vestry-room. Abraham Steanian, ^ 
the clerk — whom w'e all know' v^rjrweli in 
Chorley — kept me comfiaiiy the whole tito ; ^ 
and in one ot my niid-dny nituses, when we 
werl sharing some bread-aud-chcese and beer 
over the vesfry iiro, he told me the foilowki^a^ 
passage in his life : — • 

A I have lived in the parish, said he, going * 
on now for seventy yeais. Wheii I think of 
past times, my j>rehent friends m the place 
seem strangers to me. Our old acquaintances 
die off one by one, and new ones come into , 
their places so gv^diially, tliat we soareely 
miss them ; but one day we look round, and 
find that the world has passed into strange 
hands* ^ 

[At this point Abraham Stedman paused 
ami looked at tho ves»tiy fire lor a few mo- 
ments; 1 was silent, waiting for him to 
proceed.] 

Tlie story I am going to tell you Is 
wonderful enough, though there are no 
ghosts in it. 1 do not believe in ghosts. If 
any man ought to have seen ghosts, £ ought ; 
[for, 1 may say, without any ofience to my 
kind fi lends of to-day, that all my truest and 
oldest friends are gone to the ghost-land ; and 
I am Mire they would pay me a visit if tkfey 
could. Besides, T never feaied to walk about 
an old hoimo in the dark at midnight, or to 
go at that bileut time througli the churchyard 
where most of my friends lie, or*even into 
the church if I had occasion. • 

On Christinas Eve — 1 cannot say exactly 
how many years ago it is now, but it was 
not veiy long after I was made cleik— ^tlie 
rector (that was yioor Mr. God by) told mo ho 
was in a liUlc perplexity about the sexton's 
being ill, seeing that there would he no one 
to ling the bells. Now I always made 
pomt of fcittmg up with the sexton ou that 
111 ^ 1 1, and taking a hand at tlie bells ; for 1 
could ring them pretty well, am^it seemed to 
me only a little kindness, proper to the 
iipason, to ofiert(^keep him company in such 
a lonely place, lie was a much older man 
tlian 1 was, and 1 knew he was glad of my jio- 
ciety. We used to have a little fire up in the 
belti'y, ant] make toast and posset an hour 
or two affter *midinght. But this time the 
sexton was ill, and I promised the rector aA 
once that I would ring the bells ; and 20 it 
was agreed that I should. 

I used to offer my company to tha old 
man be|hus6 1 knew that he was timid and 
a Uttle superstitious ; but| lor myiteli^ it did 




all there alette. At^xacUy 
' jililib^l^Bt eleven, q» Uiat Olinetuiaseve, 1 toos 
4;AUv&e cliurch keys, and stai'ted 
hobBe to fulfil my promise. It was' very dart 
that night, and windy, an d> several of our old 
lamps L^ad either dropped out for want of oil, 
or beeu blo^vii out by the gusts. 1 doiild not 
see any one iu the street ; but, as 1 left my 
door, I fancied that 1 lieard footsteps a little 
way behind me. 1 should not have noticed 
it then^ if it had not been th^Tt on several 
nights previously I had fancied that some 
person had secretly followed me, as 1 went 
about the town. I came uj) to a little band 
of carol singers* soon after, and slmul listening 
\ to them a minute or two. Wiieii 1 bade 
’ *liem good night and a merry Christmas, I 
, had forgotten about tlie footsteps. It was 
striking the tliree-qiaarte.rs as 1 passed ovo/' 
the Btile into the ohurcliyanl ; and just after 
tii9il> I caught 6«>uud likp tlie footstf'ps 
again. 1 looked back, and waited a wliilo ; 
but I could hear nothing more. 1 was 
asheune<i to walk back h litile way, for 1 
began to think that t was becoming a covvanl, 
and conjuring up things out of iiiy fear. 
It was true 1 had fancied this before 
that night ; but it had never ti’oubled me 
till then, and so 1 did not doubt it was 
some superstitions feeling about my task 
that was at the bottom of it. “ What object 
could any one have in following a )>oor 
man like me, night afier night i ” I asked 
myself. So 1 went on thremgh the jmthway 
between the giavesUmes, humming an old 
ditty. 

Kow, though I had resolved to banish all 
thouglit of the suj)posed footsteps from my 
mind, I, could not help just turning half 
round as I stopd with the great key in the 
lock, and looking about in the direction 1 
La<l come., I own I was frigliteued then, for, 
at about thirty yafds’ distance, 1 saw dis- 
tinctly, as 1 lliilitived, tlx* dark head of a man 
peeping at me over the top of one of the 
tombstones. 1 stood iu the shadow of the 
church ]K)rch, so tliat it would he difficult 
for any one at that distance to observe 1 was 
looking that way. The tonlh^to^le was some 
way fiom the gravel path, and (>ut of the 
/ line of any one ]Missing through the church- 
yard, and indetsJ, as you knbvv, no ane 
would have occasion to pass through the 
diurchyard .unless he were going to the 
church, like m;flteelf. I hesitated I'or a mo- 
meot, and t hen ^walked bivskly towards its 
but the head seemed to withdraw itself 
iaamcdiately and disappear. What was more, 
strange, J walkenl round the very stone, and 
could ae© no om near ; nor could Thear any 
movement. A lit. tie further was another 
tombstone, somcwliat higher and with a 
carved top,aUd 1 trie<l to persuade myself that 
it moB this top coming close behind the other 
st^e which ^ had deceived me. this 

' Id not be ; for stand how 1 wouht the 
eh porch, 1 could not bring the second , 


tombetcuic wactfy in arlina with the :6rsl^ 
my eye. I felt a little uneasy at this strai^ 
fancy ; butfit would not do to go, back, foi* * 
was near twelve, and I had the 

rector to be in the belfiy, ready , to ring ouf^’. 
a peuJ tlie stroke of midnight* So 1 opened 

the door cmickly; closed it behind me, and. 
walked feeling my way down the aisle. 

I was quite iu the dark, for my lanthom 
was in the vestry-room, a^d 1 kejit a tuKier* 
box and matches there to*" light it. I had to 
grope about for the, keyhole of the heavy 
iron-plated door, and again to fumble among . 
my bunch of keys to find the right one. I , 
iim not a man of weak nerve ; but a strange 
sensation came over me, as I stood thera 
ill the dark, feeling through all the bunch 
for the key. Tiio aii- of the church was close^ 
and had a faint smell of mouldering leiither, 
sncli as you smell in some libraries. I believe 
it made me feel faint ; for, just tlieu, 1 had 
so strong a tingling in tlie ears, that J seemed 
to hear the hells already beginning to poal 
forth in the bidfiy. 1 listened, and lancied I 
heard distinctly that confused jingle wdiich 
precedes a full i»eal. The fancy terrilhd mo 
lifir the moment, for I knew that 1 had seen 
the sexton ill iu bed that day, and that even 
lie could not he there, unless he had got the 
key from me. But wdien this notion had 
l>assed,c T set it down for another invention 
of mine, and began to think tins tombstone 
affair ho more worthy of belief than this. So 
I turned the gi*eat key with both my hands ; 
and, opening an inner five-proof door, 1 Jet 
myself int«> the vesliy-room. 

AVln*n 1 was once in tlnu'c, Iknew where to 
find jiiy hiuthoni and tinder-box in aniomeiit. 

1 .always kejit them on the sccoinl shelf 
from the ground, in the closet just behind 
where the ])lan of the pnrish estate at East 
liaydocke hangs up Jraiiied and glazecL 
Hut the pew o])cner kept her dusters and 
brushes there also, and we used to have 
words about' her' throwing my things out 
of onler sometimes. TJiis time. 1 found 
that she had scattered my matches, and I 
had to stoop dow'ii and feel about for them 
among all the things at the bo(.t.om of the 
closet, which took some time. When 1 found 
them, 1 struck a liglit and blow tbe tinder 
with my breath. I saAV the sexton do exactly 
the same thing one night as 1 stood in the 
dark, right at the end of the aisle, and his 
fade rellected tlie fire at every puff and looked 
quite devilish as it shone out strongly 'and 
faded away again. I mention this because I 
have^thought of it since, and 1 believe it had 
sometliing to do with what befel me that 
night. I lighted my candle, and shut it up 
in my Ian thorn. It gave a very weak light 
and the sides of the lanthorn were of thick^ 
yellow horn, very dirty and dusty witli lying 
h) the closet ; for 1 rarely had occasion to go 
into the church after dark. 

Swinging this^ lanthcom, then, in one hand^ 
and holding some faggots under the other . 
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anfid? Bjgbt B17 'fire with, I went tip tile 
Et^ «^in iato the dark aide aisle. Just at 
thet anonaantL aud as 1 was shnttiug the 
.vesStry-reom deor, I suddenly felt a heavy 
hahd laid upon my arm. I started, and 
cried '‘Wlio’s there?’* letting my larihom 
faH, go that tlie l^ght went* out. Nobody 
answered; but some one immediately held 
!jn« from behind, trying to keep back my 
ams with extraordiiyiry strengtli. 1 was not 
a weak man then, although 1 am short ; but I 
struggled long to get round and face my enemy, 
and just as 1 was getting a little moro free, 
another one came to his assistance. 1 called 
aloud for help ; but they stuffed my mouth 
with something, and swore if I called they 
would shoot me through the head. Upon 
this they bound my arms tightl}", .and led me 
back into the vestry-robni, where 1 sat on a 
chair, while they lighted a candle they had 
with them. 

I was a little frightened, as you maj enp- 
pose ; htit I thought they were only tliievcs, 
who had followed me, and got into the 
church, through my forgetting, in my fright 
about the tombstone, to fasten the church 
door ; and, as 1 knew that there was very little 
of value in the vestry-roon\, 1 jwas rather glad 
to thin^; how they vrould be balflcMl. When j 
they got a light, I saw that they had half 
masks on. They were well dressed, aiid a.l- i 
though they swore at me, it W'lis evident that 
they were not common burglars : J coukl^tell 
that from their language. One laid a long 
8hining])air of pistols on the baize tbatoovored 
thcta>)lo, out of in)' reaeb. 1 knew he did it to 
intiniidato me ; for he asked me immediately 
for my keys, in a loud voice. It was no use 
my rofiising them ; J w'fts Cfuite helplo.ss, and 
they had nothing to do but to take them out 
of my hands. I told them that tlie rector 
kept all the jdate iu hishou.'^e, and that there 
was nothing in any of the closets but a few 
bottles of wine, and s(;me wax caudles. The 
oldest mail, 1 think, asked ise flieii where 
the books were ke])t ; but i would not tell 
him. T determined that, let them do what 
tliey might to me, I would keep to my deter- 
mination not to tell them where the hooks 
were. They tried much to terrify me, with 
words at first, hut finding that did not do, 
the elder one, who was the principal * in 
everything, put his pistol to my ear, and 
declaretl he would ask me three times, and 
after tl^e third time, fire. Now I was iu great* 
teiTOif at this, and never beliove<l myself i 
so near death as 1 did then ; but 1 liad made 
a kind of vow to myself, and being ii^a 
churdi, I tUought a curse would be upon me 
if I yiehled ; so I held my tongue ; and, 
when he found I was firm, instead oi firing 
he flung his pistol down upon the table again, 
and began sullenly to tiy all the locks he 
could find about the room wdth the keys he 
had taken from me. In this way he soon 
found the books he wanted jn afire-proof: 
safe. , 1 


And now both ^ tlieiil to pore ovet 
the books by like light of thk oiUAdie. They ^ 
chose^^ with vellum covtws, whidi’ I knew 
to be the marriage registers— the old and 
the new one — couttfining all the murril^gfes 
that had taken place at old Ohorley 
for seventy years back. I heardtone UfA: 
the other if there was no index ; for 
did not undersiand our way of iudeiiilg, ’ 
which was merely to write down all thb' • 
letters of the* alphabet, with the numbers ‘ 
of the pages at which names beginning 
with each letter could be found'^taking 
the first letter from the bridegroom *s name, | 
of cmn’se. So they had a long search, ' 

of them turning over the leaves of one book 
and examining it page by page. I wa.tche)jl' # 
their faces, and tried to bear in mind at 
Tvftat part of the book they wei-o, in case they 
should stop. The one urho luul the old 
book came to a place, at last, which seemed to 
contain what he was looking for. He showed 
it to his companion, and the)’ conferred to- 
gelber for a moment, in a whisper. IiumS- 
diatoly after, the olilerone tore out I thought 
some lialf -dozen leaves. ITe was going to 
burn them in the flame of the candle at 
first ; but his comjianion stayed him, and 
he tore them up, and put them in his pockets. 

As soon as tliey had done this, tlicy turned 
hastily to depart, as if they were anxious 
to be gone now their business was done. 
The older one took some more cord from his 
pocket, and bound me last in the great 
vesiry chair, drawing the cords round my 
wrists and ancles, till I cried out with the 
])aln. Then threatening again to return, and 
Idow my brains out if they heard iny voice, 1 
they W'cnt out down the aisle, leaving the 
vostj-y-rooni door open. All this happened 
in little more than half an hour; for the 
clock chimed the two-quarters afticr mid- 
iiighl at this very moment! 

1 sat there two hours alone ; biit it seemed 
to me so long that, it I had not heard every 
quarter chime, I should have expected to see 
the day dawn through the stained glass 
w’indow. It was the dreariest two hours 
that ever I jiaSsed in my life. It was bitter 
cold, and silting there helplessly in one 
position, my limbs grow Irozcn, and the cords 
seemed to get* tigliter and tighter, and stop 
the movement of my blood. It is no wonder 
I felt nervous after such a scene.* Where I 
sat, with my back to the wall, 1 looked right 
intf) the church, arifl the door was left open. 

1 could feel a cold wind rushing from it into 
the room ; and, as I sat staring into the dark» 
ness, strange fancies tTOubled me. J saw 
dark shape.*? floathig about, as I thought, and 
peeping at roe from the sides of the doorway ; 
and now and then I noticed something like ® 
little flakes of light, moving in the gloomy 
^lacc beyotd. I would have given anything 
for. the p^er to close the dooj|^ I fimeied 
strange iBlses, and began to think of the 
people I had known who lay in the vailltH' 
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' ju4 l^ioV lue or in the |;raves, a^ut ,the,! 

ol^irSi ; and i^everal tihiea a heavy hand 
, sdsp&ed to be laid upon my arxxv again, | 
^ just in the spot . where the man had ^rst I 
' eeizal me. Once I could not persuade my- 
" soli* but that 1 could hear a low, deep tone | 
from t?(e, orgsfn ; and again the supposed | 
jangling of,, the -bells annoyed me. So I sat, 
lislpulng uitenUy, when the whistling of the j 
wind paused out of doors, and hearing and 
seeing all hinds of strange things, till the 
cliimes went the quarter after two. 

Soon gfter that, I saw a little shining light 
moving about at the bottom of the (diurch. 
•It Oiiiue nearer to me, and I lieard a footstep. 
I had fancied so many things, that 1 w*as not 
fitlre yet whether 1 was deceived again, but 
nbw 1 heard some one call “ Abraham Sted- 
man ! Abraham Stcdman ! ” three times, ^xt 
was the rector’s voice, and I answered him ; 
but he did not hnow wh^re I was till 1 
called to him to come into the vestry-room. 
Hje held up his lamp, and was much surprised 
tc^find me as I was. ] rel^^led to him what had 
happened, and he unbound me. He told me 
he had lain awake since uiidiiiglit wondering 
to hear no bells ringing, and had* grown 
uneasy; for he thought I could not have 
failed to keep my word, and he knew that 
I was in the church alone. So at last, he 
had determined to come in search of me. ^ 
This affair made a great stir in Choidey. 
But we couid get no clue to the paHies ; 
nor to their object in mutilating the re- 
gister. I’hoy had taken out so many leaves 
that it was Impossible to tell what par- 
ticular entry they had w'anted to destroy ; 
but it "was a curious thing, tliat on examiu- 
iuff the skeleton index, wo found that, 
altliough there were as many as thirty en- 
tries in those six leaves, every one of them 
began with one of three letters. Tliis was a 
■ very small clue, and the marriages at that 
pait were All of iiia^iy years back ; so that 
no one could ever tell what the names were. 
It was no. wonder that we could get no trace 
of the two men. Before the next year came 
round, Chorley people had got some new thing 
to talk about ; and, as no one came for a copy 
of the missing entries in the register, they 
, began to forget all About my adventure. 

Slighteeu months after themight which I 
was bound in the vestry- room, old Mr. 

, Godby sent forme one night, and told me he 
5 tUought he migM yet be able to trace the two 
j, stingers. He nad got a copy of a Lon(k>n 
; newspaper, in which thert? was an advertise- 
meiit addressed to parish clerks, inquiring for 
the j^arrhtge register of a Mr. Maclean, which 
place about thirty years before. The 
initilJ of that name was one 'of oUr three let- 
f/ but as the advertisement mentioned no 
place, thai- would seem a very small matter 
to go.iiponu ^ But I hud always thpught that 
the^entry which the two strangcrshiil searched 
(for was on the first of the leaves \^hich they 
Store' out, abd it was the other leaves 


ttxid^eatli -which jwerei tom with 
us off the scent,. on. this fiM 

found there were two entri^flf,' beglnuiug 
with M ; wliich was something more. Besufo^/l 
Mr. Godby reasoned, that a register, about 
whicl^the parties interested were so uncei^ ’ 
tain, was the veiy one which, any peraon 
knowing of Its existence, wid having an ini> , 
terest in preventing its appearance, might en-;,.. 
deavour to destroy. These three reasons 
seemed to him so good, that he went up to | 
London about it ; and a day or two after, he, ' 
wTote to me to join him. We were soon\ 
upon the scent now ; for Mr. Godby had 
ascertained wlio were the persons likely to 
be guilty, supposing that we were right in 
our conjecture, that the missing register con- 
cerned this family. When 1 saw one of them, 

1 recognised liini immediately, although he 
had worn a mask in the church. I kue^ 
him by his appearance, but when he spoke, 

I could swear that he was the man, and the 
officer* accordingly arrested him. We got 
such evidence against him afterw'ards, as 
clearly to prove him guilty. People were 
hung for such a crime then ; and it was with 
great difficulty that he escaped with traiis- 
portjiiiou. He , confessed all about it after- 
wards, and said his companion had gone 
abroaci since, he did not know whither; aiid 
I belif ve they never caught him. His mofive 
— ^as you may suj>poso — was to defraud cldl- 
dren^of large property, by destroying the 
proofs of their legitimacy ; by whicii he 
beuefftQfi as the next of kin of the deceased 
person : but the lawyers sot all to rights 
again, in spite of tlie missing register, 

THE STEAM WHISTLE IN INDIA. 

Br way of contrast to the talc I am about 
to tell, let me dwell for two seconds (electric 
time) upon the opening of the first railway 
in England. Of the thousands, who are daily 
sliding down the rails laid between Iaverj)Ool 
and Manchester, there are a few, perhaps, 
who, when they pass Parkside and the white 
tablet that marks the spot where Mr. Hus- 
kisson lost his life, think of the day when the 
Pocket made its trial ti'ip, encouraged by the 
cheers of thousands of spectators, among 
whom were the great men of the land. The 
Pocket set in motion not merely a few car- 
riages, but the whole railway system. And, 
that was only seven-and-twenty yeara ago. , 
Now, look at Bradshaw, and imagine what I 
felt as an old Indian just come home. 

(M the eighteenth of November, ’fifty-two, , 
1 saw the run of the first train and for the 
first time heard the steam whistle in India. \ 
Was there a grand inauguration, were there^ 
speeches, was there joy ? Let me be re- 
porter ^ , 

I was on my way from the Puiyaub lo; 
England, and so reach«i l^nibay. Being a,, 
poor Bengalee, with po Ifriends or acquaint- ■ 
auces in the lahd of ducks, , 1 betook fpyaelf 



mi ! 

" lwfWSrft^ ra ik remote diAfiets oa, tW ’ 

? frontier, and indre wfiently in 

tlM’'TCii3ftub. A sandy j-racTc really not even 
^ fit fer palki-travellin^r and utterly impwsable 
■ for darriageS, was afl that I hatl been aecus- 
. tdmed to see in t>e way of *road, and our 
traek there^ bad as it was in itself^ used to be 
erdSsed by unbridged nullahs, or sometimes | 
ciit asunder by broad wivers, unfordable, and j 
equally unsaddled with a bridge. I had seen i 
, on’t>etter things on my wdV through Sciude. I 
It was, therefore, with a luxurious sense of 
enjoyment that, when I had sent on my bag- 
gage to Hope Hfdl, 1 took reins between my 
Sngers, and drove out of the fort in a hired 
buggy oyer the smooth macadamised road. I 
adiiiired civilisation. Savage life is not good 
for the bones. The buggy really was a 
I tumble-down aftair, dragged about by 
animal that might have served as spare horse 
to Don Quixote ; but it was very well* and 
there w;is the fine road, and I said to myself 
with a thought of lands over the sea, Now I 
begin to get a foretaste of our English com- 
fort, and' of the refuiemcnt of an Europei^u 
ca])ital ! ’* 

As I mused, I w.ns dragged itf my buggy to a 
handsome stone bridge ; and, carelessly turn- 
ing my head, expecting, as a matter of course, 
to sec the usual yellow nullah, creeping along 
at it sluggish cold weather pace, 1 yas 
amazed. For what I saw wjis a dry gravel 
bed, a double line of rails, trim fences ; in 
fact, the Bombay and Calcutta railway! 

' Of course, I knew that there had been 
talk about railways for India. But Indian j 
talks are always such aboruinably long i;dks j 
that I have seldom paid much lieed to 
them. I had, moreover, been much occupied 
by my own business, wdth which no hope of 
any railway ever was connected. People 
“ up country” have long since become tired 
of asking or hearing abqut any sucl^European 
curiosity. Calcutta mcrchaifts now alive 
may come to travel by cheap trains from the 
Ditch to Hooghly, but the Punjaubite knows 
that he must jog on to the end of his days in 
the good old stjde ; that is to say, in a creak- 
ing, leaking, confined crib of a palki ; and at 
the good ohl pace. 

But having actually selh the railroad, my 
up-country mith was strengthened and my 
interest revived. I hurried on to Hope Hall, 
and began to inquire of every person whom 
I encountered, when the line was to be 
opened, how far it went, and all about it. 1 
was astonished — as I had no right to be- 
at the ignorance and iudifiercnce with which 
my inquiries were all met. Nobody knew 
anything about it. As it seemed, also, no- 
bodj^ cared. The opening, some thought, had 
taken place already ; others believed that 
it wds 'fixed for next day-^r imagined it 
, mi^ht be next month, or oxi New Year’s 
^ Day, Very possibly. Eithev thejistlessness of 
. Aiigto-ludians liad not been overstated, or 


the 'Diieka fiad 

heartened as tlieir neighbqdt^'^ at; the 

lessly Slow ptogreks made iii kll such ipattSs.' 

It appeared certain, however, ihat 

four miles of rail — freftn Bombay to 

were really finished ; and, at last, by diht ^ , 

much inquiry, I lUscovered that the* 

ants who fixed next day for the buBitiiM; <^ i 

opening were in the right. At some 

other in the forenoon,’ the railway authorities 

accompanied by a pnrty of their friehds^^ 

would make their trial tnp. 

Accordingly, at leu o’eluck the next morn- 
ing, I took up my station on the, bridge. It/' 
was qidto deserted ; no gathering of Eurort 
]>eaiis and natives indicated expectation of 
a strange event. I waited patiently, with my* 
eyqfi staring abroad over the parapet, until 
hall-past eleven ; and, by that time my perse- 
veimice in looking out had collected a snudl 
crowd around me, I About a hundred natives 
seeing a sahib wait so pertinaciously, thought 
that someth. ing must bo in the wind, and 
being ahvay.s glad to witness a tomaslict^ 
equally glad of an excuse for sitting still in 
placid e:ipec'iation of no matter what, they 
wandered up and down or sat upon the 
bridge, talking and laughing, jesting and 
smoking after their own manner. 

The day was fine, November being one of 
the most enjoyable mouths in tho Indian 
year ; sky cloinlless ; sun glaring, indeed, but 
not intolerable ; leafy folifige ; wliite houses ; ' 
flowing-robed, brown-skinned, easy-going na- 
tives, all full of th(i laziness of Indfa, sugges- 
tive of tho pi'imitive East, of the laud ol 
dreams and fables. 

Suddenly out spoke, in its own harsh and 
percmjitory way, the uiiniislakeable Steant 
Whistle! The white gates wliioli marked l|b, 
sti’cani crossing a little way down the line 
were thrown open ; and, with n slirielf, and a 
puff, and a whiz, and a rattle, qpgine and 
train, consisting of fouf covered waggons, 
smoked under our legs. I knew the natives- , 

I too well to expect that they would show any 
great excitement at the apparition. With a , 
few ejaculations of “ Wah ! wah! ” they; . 
turned slowly ifway, and began to disperse. 

“Well, what do you think of that?** I 
asked of one of Jlhem — a fat, well-to-do, tod 
evidently most conservative Burmeah. 

“ Too quick, sir — Loo quick — all be killed.** 
,He had no more to say about it. • 

The train went on, attaining at one time 
a sphed of forty miloS an hour, screaming and 
frightening tho birds in the flat quiet meadows, 
but not at all alarming or surprising Hindu* 
men and nindu«cattle. At Taniiah the occu- 
pants of the {rain^ot out and took tiffin in a 
tunnel. The tunnel was unfinished — the trip, 
therefore, ended in it, and its cave was used ; 
as a cool saloon. A few compTimentary ’ 
sj^echesha^g been made, all hands got 
board the. Jtain ^aiii, and rolled back to ^ 
Boml»ay. fljie brjcTge, when thqy weiitjpnde|;' ' 
it the second time, was quite doserted.' 


Thm it was that tJie Indian railway, aystem 
is^^. into existence. 

The fiicfc that a traui had beau ruanitog to 
I'anniih and back was casually'^ mentioned 
at some mess tables iu^ town that evening, 
but did not excite much more interest in the 
English than it had excited in the native mind. 
The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway is at home regarded as one of the 
greatest liistorical events of the present cen- 
tui*y. Perhaps a hundred yeflirs hence, this 
record' of the way in which the first train was 
seen in rliidia may be read 'w ith interest in 
' households accustomed to hear of such lines as 
the direct Calais and Mooltan, or out which 
' some son may have gone by the express train 
^I’om Boulogne to Lahore. For, hereafter, 
'mail trains shall run iilgltlly through ilie 
plains of the Indus, and scream in the deserts 
of Beloochiatan ; passengers shall look out 
of their carriage windov^fs at the Persian 
Gulf as tlley fly by ; and fanners speculate 
upon the com crops while they y^ass through 
Mesopotamia. All this^is inevitably to come. 
Although India Las made the small begin- 
ning, which 1 stood on the bridge and saw 
made, there is no silencing that steaWi whistle 
or stopping the rapid advance of the giant 
locomotive. 

OFF! OFF! 

I WAS reflecting the other day with a good j 
deal of satisfaction upon the impi'oved spirit | 
of modern criticism. Certainly, the reading 
public has reason to be rejoiced that good 
sense, good taste and riglit feeling have ]>retty 
nearly discountenanced that pungency of 
I'idicule and bitterness of invective with 
which critics were wont to assail authors, ainl 
that fierceness of retort and defiant tu quoii'iie- 
ipn wherewith the book-wiitcr retaliated 
upon the reviewer. It appears by this time 
to be generally undearstood that such exliibi- 
tious wero most unseemly and disgraceful to 
the actors engaged in them, and that their 
tendency in all cases has been to d(*grade 
literature. The wit and dexterity of Pope 
can reconcile few of us no\f-a-days to the 
gross personalities and filthy machinery of 
The Lunciad, several of the lieroes of which 
might have found a snfiioing vengiiauce upon 
the poet in a court of Jaw ; and one needs not 
to be very old to remember critical articles 
in magazines of* great reputation, written by " 
men of very vigorous iflnds and with ‘un- 
common i)owers of humour, in which the 
tfintecedeuts of an author, liis person, and 
times (following Pope) even his poverty, 
,been bro\ight to bear aga*lust him by 
of accessaries to public scorn sind con- 
jpapt. JJJoiie of us can doubt, now, that 
iteraturo*was herein degraded, and that the 
responsibilUy which is upon . men — btt 

especially ^pon men with thosa, dangerous 
weapons, pen md ink, in their haHds— to be 
temperate and' forbearing was most blamc- 


fdlly set at ^pught. J>uU authors 
doubtedJy coiitauue tq Write and sttfoS 
waste ofi vivacity will be ahown^in expoaSiag ■ 
their sorry pr^teusione and sprightly wrlwiii 
will, as heretofore, be taken to task by ve:^ 
self-syfiBcient and leaden pritics ; but it is lO 
be hoped that the day is. gone by when t^ 

[ publication of a bad poenf subjected the bard 
I to a punishment hardly preferable to the 
pillory; when tho alleged vulgarity of one 
! author was diMiounced in the language of 
Billingsgate, when ••his w^ant of feeling and 
nature was stigmatised with utterly un- 
feeling and uimatural bitteiTiess. 

The crushing, extinguishing, tomahawkiiag 
system liaving been well nigh abolished, there 
is one .further reformation, in which the 
interests of literature are deeply concerned, 
that I coulfl wish to see achieved. The abuse 
of which I am about to speak is one of 
which, I fancy, a moment’s consideration 
will convince anybody ot the expediency 
of gctt'mg rid. It is so barbarous and 
inhumane that it is not a little surprising 
it ever obtained in countries boasting a 
civilisation, however imperfect ; but it is 
altogether marvellous that it should have 
been retained .till hoar antiquity can come 
forwju'd and shake his venerable head against 
its eitlincLiou. 

TJie other evening I was at one. of the 
theatres wlicu a piece ^vas presented which 
undtiweiit that time-luMioured process of 
I com! (‘in nation, wliich has an apju'opriate name 
for it, likewise sanctioned by time. lu f»lain 
but theatrical language, it was “ damned.’* 
Now, it must be confessed, the piece in ques- 
tion w’^as indeed a sorry affair. Professing an 
intent to bo a side-aplilter of no onliuary 
width of a])erture, it was conducive rather to 
a pensive frame of mind, in which the occa- 
sionally defective adaptation of means to an 
end, and other infirmities of humau design, 
might be taken into .considei-atiou. "flie 
piece deseWed to die, and suffered inconti- 
nently. But, while we applaud the verdict 
of a jury, we do not witness the execution ; 
still less should we consent to be present in 
court, were the culprit to undergo ins capital 
puniHhmcut then aud there. The mode' of 
dealing the fatal blow to tliis heavy dramatic 
trifle pained me dkcsedingly ; although, in 
former yeais, I am grieved to remember, I 
have witnessed much more violent demoi> 
“stratioiis of popular vengeance with compara- 
tive indiireronce, even when I have s4’en the 
actors in distress, and the ladles'iii the boxes 
pafic wdtii terror at the “ row,’* and agitated 
by sympathy for the author. 

And, indeed, the author demands all onr 
sympathy, with whatever delicacy we may 
intimate to him that his genius does not ,Ue 
in the direction of the stage, or howeVer 
tenderly we may refer him back to his desk^ 
and recommend him to try his fortunq .a 
second time. He has bestowed nights ’'5 m 
most anxious bought upon, he has undergone 



oi l&bour iA, the oonjpoaition of his 
NAroi^. ' He will be paid for liis Jaboor ; but 
Only if he cau delight an audience, *or, at any 
rate, please' them. He hopes to do so. CaliJ 
not tnia an author’s vanity ; for most men, of 
all professions, tire ill judges ^of wliat has eosc 
them much time aiM great pains to aiH'ouiplisb. 
If a dramatist goJ his plot by ration, 
and could stamp his chariietei’s and evolve hiM 
-plot iustantaneoubly^ ho would the better 
discern his chances of success. then, 

imagine the play accepted ; the actoia ])leii«ed 
with their ]»arts ; the curtaia up * the ( Uitaiii 
down. See the pallid poet in tliat siile-])ov. I 
Bo sure the ebbs and flows of his di.tnia. I 
during the performance, have liad th<*ir 
copies in the advances and iccessions of Ins' 
heart. And now he casts a liumed and wild i 
glance at the audience, I 

“ I'xpcctiii" 

'riipir miiversal shout niul upplmiso 
To fill Ills ear, iivlicii, (onLinn, lu* limm 
Oil nil suites, liuDi iininiitiMiible tuii^U(*6, 

A (lisiiml uni\ei8aL fuss, tlir 
Of public scorn.” 


ness a« ihight have been sxjmeli^d from so 
grea^ a man.” If being told ht the etmdemn- 
atimt 0 ^ his ainusing comedy so af&cted the 
memiicholy ('Jowley, what would have been 
his feelings had he &cn Mid heard tto opera- 
tion as it was ])ractised by the fathenf Ot the 
Mohocks ot the next age. As he 

never agiun tried the stage ; neither did Ooxt- 
grovc, alter the condeiiiuation of his Way bf 
the Woi Id. 'Uieie is a *»tory that the author, 
healing bdiind the st»en»^s the hideous marks 
of disajiproval, snatched the copy from the 
prompter’s hand, riislied upon tite stage, 
and forbade the actois to pitficeed, adding 
that the public was not worthy ot such a 
plav. The tale has been doubted, but it is 
jirobablo. Tlie hanl-hearted licentiousness^ 
o(i this comedy was no c.mso of its ill re- 
ception ; and Congreve might well have 
thought, with Dryden— 

I 

“ Sui' tlicie'M a fate in pla^s, and *tis in vain 
'Jo wiiic while ihi'sp nialitifiianl planets icign: 
Soiiii* \pi> foolish tnfliiiMiee lulea Die pit, ’ 

Not aiwuvb kiiiil to stMisPf or just to wit.” 


It is this — this “sign of public scorn” — 
which wo must at once awaywvitli. Let it be 
a. matter of common consent tliat suth tie- 
grading intirks of public displeasure shall be 
reserved for exhibitions of gioss imui(ft*<dily 
‘-or licentiousness, to which they are alone 
applicable, and for the condemn.ttioli of 
wlncli a deaf and nniniliatcd hiKctitor, on 
the fust mcht of a bad iday, uould naturally 
suppose tluni to be designed. 

** If J liavp uucarnod hu-k 
lo essrnjM' the scrjitnts longue,” 

says Shakespeare, “T will do better .nnotber 
time.” This he adds in < tied, and tins was 
pleaded by Puck to the audience of the Mnl- 
Sttinnicr Night’s Dieam ! And Prospeio be- 
secehe.** the gioundling-. to be mov;ilul to The 
Tempest ! * 

When I lead that sonic of Joiison’s and 
Beaumont .and Fit teller's plays were con- 
demned on a first hearing, I cannot but 
acknowledge that 1 feel a particular concern, 
especially for the tormci*. While 1 admit 
that some ot his later plays are deficient in 
that interest which an audience has, perhaps, 
a right to expect, still Old JJcifs age, his 
misei’y, his poverty, his renown as a scholar 
and*j:be .author of four comedies — in fheir 
w.ay incomparable — ^should have protected 
him against the “serpent’s tongue.” The 
-oommend.-itory veises prefixed to his priined 
plays, from the pens of his brother draina- 
'tisis, must have afforded a sorry consolation 
to the outraged poet. It gives me n twinge 
to read the following : Orydeii, who was 

presenfi on the first night of Cowley’s Cutler 
of Coleman Htreet, related lo Dennis, the 
critic, that when they told him how little 
favour had been show'n him, he received the 
tiews of his ill success not with so much flrm- 


I The Way of the Woj'ld contain*? more wit, 

I pcih.sjis, than any comedy in the English 
language. 

It anybody wishes to know how a sensitive 
•man of genius can be touched by Iuhscs, cat- 
calls, and other tincordant exnonenis of snm- 
nmiy ciitiejsm, let him turn to Mr. h^orster’s 
Lite of Oliver (Joldstnilh, where he will* see 
I viicli a laceialion of the ])oet’s feelings, on the 
disaj))uoval of some scenes in his comedy of 
I’he Good-natured M.in, as wull, 1 am sure, 
cffeclunlly deter him from ever again aibi- 
laliijg, ofl-oll-ing, and roaring dowui any j)lay 
wliosc oidy fault, however grievous it may 
be, is dulncfis. 

Charles Lamb, in a lettgr to a frtend, has 
recorded the fat** — and tin* luamvpr of it— of, 

his faicc of Mr. If .* Jt will be seen that 

he would fain m.akc light of it, hut his plea- 
santry is somewhat h\wtciic'd, “ Hang ’em, 
how they hisseil ! It was not a hiss neither, 
but a sort of a frantic yell, like a congrega- 
'tioii of in.ad geese, with roaring sometimes, 
like heats ; mops and mows like apes ; some- 
times snakes, Ijiat liissed me into madness. . 
.... Mercy on ns, that God should give his 
favourite cluhlrcu — men — mouths to speetk 
with, to discourse rationally, tb promise 
sinpotlily, to encourage warmly, to counsel 
wisely; to sing wUh, to drink with, and to 
kiss with, and that they should turn them 
into the moiiilis of adders, bears, wolveff, 
hyflcnas, amj \Wustle like tempests, and emit 
breath thiwugh. them like dbtillations of 
aspic poison ; to asperse and vilify the inno- 
cent labours ot their fellow cre.jf-ures, who 
.are desirous to please them ! ” 

^ Wc are Jliformed by Lamb’s excellent biO- 
Lfrapher, Tyr. Justice Talfoiird, th it, seeing thd 
lame and imt>otent conclnsion of his fat^e,the 
author was himself disgusted, and hissea itt 


with the ikudienee. Thwt Jiw himd is 
titedouWed ; buMhat the defect, of the dinette^ 
fnent of Mr. H— incited him to dow, 1 
cannot belreve. He felt— the Bouse had so 
decided— that he was a dfamatic culprit. He 
■was 

A Sttiltj creature sltlln^ at a play ** 

—at a play of his own too ; and an exquisite 
cousoiousuess of his own' miserable identity 
awoke a fearful suspicion that the audience 
would detect him. Accordingly, like many a 
true culprit in the world’s ways and liigli- 
.ways, he joiiiyl the cry of “ Stop thief!” — ^set 
off on an iniaginai7 chase — in other n'ords, 
hissed himself with all his might. * 

' De Camp was hooted more than hissed — 
hooted and bellowed off the stage, before tip? 
second act was finished, so that the reinaiiider 
of his part was forced to be, with some vio- 
lence to the play-, omitted.” ( 

This, with otlier particulars, is related by 
Charles Lamb as having taken place on the 
■ first night of his friend Holcroft’s 'Vindictive 
Man. The Good-natured Man, some forty 
years before, had been treated in pretty mncii 
the same manner. But let me find room for a 
graphic description from the pen of Lord 
.Byron. It chronicles the disastrous doom of 
Ina, a tragedy : — 

" Mrs. W iluiot's tragedy was last night 
damned. Tiiey way bring it on again, and 
probably will ; but damned it was — not a 
word of the last act audible. T went and wit- 
nessed the whole process. The first three 
acts, with transient gushes of applause, oozed 
jWitiently but heavily on. 1 must say it was 
,v uadly acted, particularly by Kean, who was 

B jd upon in the third act. Wtdl, the 
act became as muddy and turbid as 
need be. But the fifth ! the fifth stuck fast 
at the kkig’s prayer. He was no sooner upon 
his knees than tile audience got upon their 
legs— the villanous "pit — and roared, and 
groaned, and hissed, and whistled. Well, 
that was choked a little ; but the ruifiau 
scene, the penitent peasantry, and killing the 
bishop and princes — oh, it was all over ! The 
curtain fell upon unheard actofs, and tlie an- 
nouncemeut attempted by Kean for Monday 
was equally ineffectual, Mrs: }3«TLrtley was so 
frightened, that, though the people were 
tolerably quiet, tlie epilogue was quite in- 
audible to half the house.” 

. We have qu()ted the above description that 
full weight may be given f.o the comment by 
writer ou the scene which he had been 
y"‘ab |5^cently witnessing. He says, “ It is, how- 
■ ever, a good warning not toi risk or write 
tragedies. I never ‘had qiuch'bout, that 
way; but if I had, this would have cured 
^ me.'** , Herein we see plainly enough the evil 
eousequen&s to dramatic literature that arise 
;! from rais tupclj^ of manifesting disfoproval of 
V a play. “ Blit Byron had no dramafre genius ; 
he himself cosdtoes he had no bent that way.*’ 
1 ain by no meanfraure that he had no such I 


cured tte." .qC^re 

Jbeen as sensitive to a# . 

deed, young Keats and others,, have jrayedii 
themselves much more so; but ,;Waa ' 
Byron’s mental flight wlnryu .he heard, that : 
ElUston was about to bring upon the stage ^ ] 
his Marino Fuliero 1 It is possible that the^ 
torture he describes himself as Bu&nog, hit 
his letters to Mr. Murray, maybe exagge*. 
rated ; and that, after all, there might be 
within him some lurking “ fearful joy ’* that . 

I his tragedy might be produced and be suc^ 
cessful, I can believe ; but that he had a most, 
acute and painful remembrance of poor, Ml’S,' i 
Wilmot’s Ina, I am quite certain. I say, ' 
then, that the system of damning plays has 
often dismayed poets — an»l, perliaps, great 
ones — from attempting to write for the stage, 
or, having made an attempt and failed, from 
renewing it. 

Not to speak farther of the feelings of 
authors in tliis matter where, let us ask, is 
the necessity, what is the use of hissing and 
hooting a new play 1 The time has been, 
indeed, wlieii, if no justification could be 
found for this mest uncivil and unfeeling cus- 
tom, a plea might be offered in palliation of 
it, on the ground that the Mitre and the 
Mermliitl, or AVill’s and Button’s ought not 
to be permitted to decide u])on the merit of 
])lays‘ in an authoj’itative manner, and to 
dictate to the town w’hat eutcrtaiiiniput 
it was ®to see, and to pay its money for 
seeing. 

But, now-a-days, what jday of any pre- 
tensions can be performed any night which, oU' 
the next Tnr>riiing, has not lialt-a-dozon, and 
by the end of the week, a couple of score 
newB])apcrs that will tell us all about it : 
what it was like, how it W'as liked ; and this, 
in most instances, iiilinitely better than any 
jury that could be impanelled from the pit, or 
any critic tluit Could be persuaded to descend 
from the gallery, even were he as acute as 
Addison’s renowned trunk-maker himself 1 
But for these papers, indeed, the public 
would not know in what spirit the audience 
of the first night had exercised its self-imposed 
critical functions ; and the press lias told us 
before now of suspected enemies of the author 
in the house, and has often warned us against 
being guided by their report of a, favourable 
reception of a piece, l>ecause the bouse was 
pretty nearly filled by his friends. Mr. Night- 
ingale, in Fielding’s great romance, is a good-^ 
nat^red young fellow, but he entreats Tom 
Jones to go with him “ to a new play, which 
was to be acted that evening, and which a 
very large party had agreed to damn^ feom 
some dislike they had taken to the author, 
who was a friend to one of Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s acquaintance.** Fielding adds that 
“ this sort of fun our hero, wo are ashamed ’ 
to confess,. woqld willingly have prefew^ *f 
to an appointment with a lady. Pex^BOli^ 



clMiKsMli^} 




b^HHtlTMt ftw dSteflbcfjed Mo^ple oper$tbig 
cttaasKSe rtpcia the uiithal^Bpirito of olliers 
ci the Midience trho love ^*arow*’ for its 
crwn eake-*>hiift destroyed many plays, and 
flung some good ones on the shelf for twenty 
or more years. Was it to force She Stoops 
to Conquer downkthe throat of the public 
that Dr. Johnson made one of a large party 
to cheer that exquisite comedy ? No ; it was 
to bring It through the fiist night, which is 
everything to a good play, and httle indeed 
to a bad one. It is obsofvable, and perhaps 
i^markable, that after the lust night, an 
audience never makes any manifestation of 
dislike. A piny soon tinds its own level. If, 
Irom whatever cause, it is liked, it is run 
" after ; if not, any applause vcrdiet of the 
first night IS of no avail. 

Let us adopt the piactice of Mr Lovelace, 
(though b} no means .i mode i in oUki respects) 
who tells Ills fi lend IWtoid, in (Haiissa, “1 
have ntvei givui noisy or tumultuouB in- 
stances of dislike lo a new pi ly, it 1 thought 
it ever so uidiflLi cut Foi I conUuded, lust, 
that c\eiy one i^as eiitithd to sec quietly 
what he ji iiel foi , and ik \t, as the thcai t , 
the epitome of the woild, consisted ot pit, 
boxes, and gilleiy, it was hud, 1 lliought, if 
theie could be sueh a pdioinnnce evhibiled, 
as would not pie ise some body in that niiMd 
multitude, and it it did, those somebodHs 
had as much right to tn|o) then own )i4dg 
ment undislurbedl>, ns 1 hid to tnjoj iuiik 
T hib was my way ot showing disippiobitioii 
—*1 uevei went again Ami as a in ifi ib it 
his option whether he will go to a plu oi 
not, he has not the s ime ( v use foi c \pu ssin^ 
his tlislike cliiiioiou^]> a^ it ho weic com- 
pelled to see it ’* 

THL BELLS. 

As )np, ^^llo Mould jon (ity u uh, 

W iai>1um 1> lowed to slit 11 • 

Foi wliOBi 8ti inj;c tone ind biukeii spccrh. 

The} lij^litl} dippd the on , 

TTib filling voKt, Ins mild duk de, 

Won tlic rude boatwcu'u «)ui])aUi\ 

Ho told them bow, when be MaH)oun{;, 
la his blight souUurii hud, 

A grind old chuirh wiiii btlN wisliuu^ 
all fosliioii d b) bis huid , 

How tlie> had won him miuh leiiowu 
And honour, in his aixicnt town 
• 

• 

How lovo first glided with their sound 
Into one gentle hcirt ; 

And how their toms hid linked it luiind, 

Until the Bells wen put 
Ot its own nituic, and weie fi aught 
With beautiful and holy thought. 

And when, upon his wedding d ly^ 

UiB tar those jo> -bells met ; 

His own htail beatings, q\iiek and gar, 

I Seemed to then music set. 

And how that day, hopc^ lave, tiid pi»Io— 

His whole fall heart was latisHed. 


B«w khe woisid say ihSM dthnsk w«fb meet 
To mark their pleaMot hshAf 
'l^hish wore but the unfiildiiigi kireei 
* Of joy% frosh-ipriitging flowem. 

How their young dStigbler would rejeleai 
At thens, as at its mothei’t roioe. ^ ^ 

Like rainbows, many-hiied, hod shono* 

Those houis of }outhful piiiue. 

At length a fatal st irm fell on 
Ihe lushmg ^ alt of aiiio ; 

And smote nitu m a single day— 

One wave took wife and child away ! 

And then tbo bells pound out ajctl * 

So sotiuwful and slow, • 

Tt^his sick hcait tiny seem’d to feel 
Foi their old mastei’s wor ; 

And they had eiusc , for Wai s led hand • ^ 
g Diovc hmi an alien tiom the liud. 

Now, foi their sikc an occiu fai 
In his old ure )u ciosscd 
Fo , m tliut dm ^listK Sbful war, 

'Jho sweet lulls Ind been lost ; 

And )e lining foi ihrit sound igiin, * , 

Ifo emio to seek fiitm o’ti tiu iniin— 

W IS thci , he( iiuic that western town 
Softie loi i,,n hells possess’d, 

And tiic fond hope they weii his own 
i lutUi d hiH ig(d biiiist 
ITc 1 id in them t f itlui s piido 
He lull would lull tluroere he dieJ. 

The hoitmcu sud,f)i lovely scmid, 
ills hills they well iuif,lit le , 

And so th to si) tlic) lud been tounil 
Somi while in Itili 
Hun \<i cs Sion w uld fill his i ir ; 

Hu tune ot tvcuiii^ pi i) tr was nc ir. 

And, as the ‘•unset deepen’d inoiu 
Hu sill 11 o and the t,lo\v. 

They tested, list one plishiiiguii • 

Mipht bleak die e ilin below , 

And us till i he utl the light w lies 
Iheli iipjdiJig silvei guiust the bolt, 

# 

Ihose gloiious (himes toTd out the hour 
With strong! 1 waves ot sound ; 

And when the lull pi il lift the town, 

He kiu w tluni — they weie found * 

And willi sti uued e it and lips ipait. 

He di ink thou niusie to his luoit 

tumbling like an iindti strain 
Then sweeginp intliim thioiigh, 

Fiiiie 8 whispeiings gitw iliai agiLn, 

And Hope 8 olil i uoi , too. 

Hioiigh ill without then anmnt tluJI,, 

Hie tiuo bells kept then eeho atilk 

Fond woiils fiom v4fi and child he cangkr. 

As cxqiiisiulv ek ir 

As though some hue at from heave n bad h<ow;;hS 
1 he 11 V OK eW to his eai . 

He lost, iq tbat,oiie xnonicDt’s ny, 

Ihc gloom of many a lonesome ehiy. 

The boatmen saw the flnshing sinilo • 

Tho i ided eye that fired , 

Tho thiiJi ind that kept timo a whilcy 
Uutilp sank as tned ; * 

They aiw not as tho sun went down, ^ 

Hew tho pale tare hod palti giowit : 


‘ 3a©W Coo, to hi* looff-waidng hope, 
More thoiKit askotl had (j^ven ; 

How Iiiir dear bells bad borne him Up c 
• 'J'o dearer ones in heaven. 

But when the boatmen toil was o’er: 
JLs soul bod reach’d a brighter shore* 


MIGHTY HUNTEI^, . 

Tils: Sqnire Western tribe of sportsmen is 
extinct. When squires lived ‘jd leiiiote man- 
— ^with few roads, one Tiewspnper, no 
books, tile chaplain for a buffoon ami bottle 
companion— tthey had few otlter resources for 
diveraibu than field sporU in the moruiwg, and 
dining and drinking confusion to flanoviTian 
rats in the evening, lint tlie piogi*ess of com- 
merce, and all the aids to commorce in ey.sy 
travelling and complete commingling of all 
classes of society that enjoy leisure, has rc- 
\ fined without destroying that love of sport 
' which is innate in those bred in a northern 
, soil.'* 

* The term, once 8ynon5^m()ii.s, of a fool and a 
■ foxhunter, is no longer significant ; and some 
of our most amusing and not least ingitnietive 
books of travel are from the pens of sports- 
men. Of course, sportsmen arc but men ; and, 
with them, as with graver men, the famous 
bid story of “Eyes and no Eyes” closely 
applies. 

The London bred attendant of an Afiican 
traveller described a rhinoceros horn as “ tlie 
penetratingest thing as is — ^we should say 
;that observation describes admirably well 
our modern sportsmen, who rush from all the 
luxuries of civilisation to the most remote 
.•And savage regions, to try- their courage and 
enjoy a new excitement in the shape of cold, 
hungei*, wet, •'heat, drought and furious wild 
beasts. I 

Johu'ralliser, Jjy birth an Irishman, l>y edu- 1 
cation an Oxford man — six ft-et four in height, 
with inexhaustible spirits and humour, a taste j 
for the ])olka, a talent for singing and nialniig 
himself agreeable in all coin]iany, a fearless j 
horseman, a tolerable cook, and a dead shot, i 
having exhausted the excitement of Kuropean I 
game, panting for fresh fields and pastures new 
— determined to take himself to the prairies, 
and to have a shot at the bufJalp and the grizzly 
boar. In his voyage out to America he had 
for one fellow-traveller General Tom Thumb, 
whose gr^at amusement was climbing to the 
shoulders of Vhe tall Irishman, and then 
making a perilous desct'iit at one leap^ to 
the buttom of his shooting-jacket, until by 
Vapeab'd droppings the bottom of the garment 
way. At New Orleans,* he commenced 
Operations in the marshes by wjging WiU* on 
snipe to the extent of' twenty-one brace, and 
the following day took the solo j>arts, 
first of Goliab, and then of Saul, in the 
oratorio of David, performed by Amateurs I'o 
purchase # new organ lor an JUnscopalian 
chiihch. ' ^ 

In Arkansas Mr. FaUiaer shot deer by night, 


with a fire-patt. ted 
skins for buck^skin motheiiAs trspbtow 
too, he lUet his first exp6rietidi0,i ^ the bW/ 
pitality of American sportasse;^ tried* 
Lis first experiment in camping out* Be 
remarks “ It is only when left to our awn 
resources that 'we sport^en feel how - very 
helpless we are renderet^ by our civiiisaticn. 
Very delightful is the refinement df sport in 
England, rising not too early, shaving with 
hot water, and tea cream-softened waiting 
for you in the breitkfast room, guns clean as 
if not used the day befope, the gamekdCper 
following with the load of shot, and an ex> 
cellent dinner awaiting, without any stint -in 
cousecpience of the birds being wUd, or .your 
sliooting nervous. Such were my thoughts . 
a.s, for the first time, I sat solitary ' by my 
lire ; but they presented themselves much ' 
n)ore forcibly on • subsequent occasions when, 
•tired, cold, and hungry, I encamped after 9 , 
day’s « unsuccessful hunting on one of the' 
wild plains of the llocky Mountains.” His 
first night’s lonely camp was marked by the 
stealthy approach of sornetldng in the dark ; 
which sometiiing turned out to be a panther* 
He became tired of tame life in Arkansas^ 

I and joined a fur party travelling across the 
l])rairies from Independence to the Yellow 
j fcitone Eiver. On this journey, daily before 
sunset, they unsaddled and unpacked ^ the 
! horses ; formed with the pack a circular en- 
closure about ten feet in diameter, and liobbled 
!out the horses with straps and chains to 
' prevent their straying ; then cut and gathered 
I woo<l, kin<ll(Hl fires, letclied water in kettles, 
jjiit meat on to cook, roasted coffee-berries, 
.pounded them in decr-skins on the stump ot 
j a tree with the ]>ack pf a hatchet, put them 
in the coffee-pot and boiled them j then, the 
meal being cooked, set to work to eat, made 
beds of saddle clothes and buffalo robes, then 
.smoked their pipes, and so to sleep, as only 
travellers in the pi-airie can sleep. 

One day faey arrived at a lake, and 
cfimpCd wlien their meat was exhausted and 
tliey had nothing but beans to eat ; so our 
spm tsnian was set to work to kill ducks 
for dinner, and ]\J.r. Falliser naively observes : 
“I had to work hard for iny ducks that 
evening. They all fell into the water and I 
had to swim for them, but they formed a 
great addition to the boiled beaUs we had 
been reduced to.*’ 

After a long journey, sometimes “strug- 
gling through immense wastes where, few-- 
injr rny own insignificance, I seemed carried 
bimk to some long past ago, and as though 
encroaching on the territories of the mam- 
moth and the mastodon,** Mr. Pallisor 
reached Fort Vermillion and found it sur- 
rounded by ar camp of six hundred Sioux 
Indians just returned from a successful foray 
so he witnessed a scalp dance, tHeu . 
bought the scalp and the “poor devira hiead<«> 
dress mavi!e of the scalp of a black bearj‘ , 
fifteen rounds of aiimiixnitiotL’* He : 







« ptitrehiuied a poor^o^ puTchafled, ii look, time kod trouble to re* 
prkbner^iivihom the Indians were, about coucile the auimal to iisiwhiita ' owner ; 
to put to death with great soleimiity, and but Eventually Ismah became * a. ' luthful 
set her free at night. She finally eecaped : eiiidleut servant, drawing a small sledge called 
running all night, guiding her couise by a ‘‘ travail,” cliiriug the day, and sleeping on 
the stars and concealed all day ; se that his luaKterV bosom saving him from beiCg 
in two days anck nights ^le reached her frozen to death at niglit. With Isiuah as sote ’ ; 
husband and children, “ half starved but companion, ho set out on a solitary winterE 
very happy,” journey along t,ho shores of the Uj)per M 19 - 

In spite of savage Indians, who some- souri. 
times shot at him by mustake, and iiiglits in Ismah dragged all the spare clothing, dry 
ilie prairie-^where he ■woke in the morning focid, and the fiesh of the deer last shot, as ' 
and t()uud himself lying in a jxx)! of water — they travelled along the ice. ‘‘ Whcfi I stood : 
oil he went, now starving, now feasting on and looked about to choose a cOjivenient spot 
the spoils of his gun, until, as the winter to caiup, Ismah used to gaze into my face, and' 
set in, he reached Fort Union. There the whine, as much as to say, ‘lam tired top.’’ ! 
inhabitants of the fort were one after another When I trampled down the snow, cut au4^ 
laid up with the ihumps; until, at length, j sl^’e wed the willows, and proceeded to collect 
ihe supply of fresh meat depended entirely wood, he used to watch me eagerly, and 
on the traveller. One day he set out covered prick up his ears when he saw me lake the 
with a white blanket, and “stalked” a flint and steel frf|pi my poush, ’ and the diy ' 
herd of bufialo in tlie snow so success- inner bark of tlie cotton- w'ood free from my 
fully, that he crept about undetected for an chest, in order to kindle a sjmrk. The tire 
hour and laid five of the fattest low ; “ »,heii secure, I turned my attention to him, ull- 
the herd bolted in a body, tossing their packed his travail, and placed it aloft against 
shaggy heads and ploughing up the snc '*.” the side jof a tree to protect the leather straps 
He cut out the tongues of those he had from the voracity of wolves. This 'done, I 
killed ; and, leaving a blanket on one animal, a spread my bed and filled my kettle, took a 
caj) on another, a pocket-handkerchief fioatiiig handful of coffee berries from my bag, washed 
from the head of a third, to scare the wolves, them in the cover of the kettle, then, pound* : 
“ set off full speed for the fort ; for iff was ' ing them, put them in the smaller kettle, 
piiddirigday, and wcHh while to make haste.” I ami ihe meat in the larger to boil. These 
He enterecljust as the clock struck twTdve, | operations Ismah use<l to regard with intense 
and feasted on buffalo and venison of his | interest. When supper was over — and his 
own providing, “ dressed in deliciousP bear’s share was often very scanty — he sat up close 
grease ami biiffalo marrow, by a capital beside me as I smoked my pipe ami sipped 
cook.” my coffee. When at last I got into bed, he 

Listen to that, ye Norfolk phcnsant-slaugh- used to lie down with his back close againet’ 
tsrors, and hide your humbled hemis ! Pi'ac- my shoulders, and so we slept until morning.' 
tice makes perfect. After a time Mr. Falliser As soon as it was daylight we»rose ; Isman 
flayed, cut up, and disposed of his game as submitted patiently to be harnessed, and we 
neatly as any Indian hunter, and congratrlates resumed our march. ^ * 

himself on driving a good trade as a dead shot, “ Ismah ’s relationship to theXupus [he 

by earning white wolfskins worth t\vo-and-a was of the wolf-dog ’breed] nimily was 
half dollars each. But he avas not destined I often inconvenient to me, as he used to run 
to slay buffaloes scathlese. After firing four j oft and play with the young Liiporkins. 
times at an old buffalo, our hunicr walked One day, after a long march, while looking . 
up and lodged a final shot, when the old out for a camping place, a she wolf crossed 
brute charged, pursued and overtook liim. the ice, and, iff spite of coaxings and threats, 

“'I swerved suddenly on one side to escape the Ismah set oft to join her. 1 shouted to the 
shock, but to my horror, I failed in dodging wolf, the wolt j;'aTi off, and away ran Ismah 
him ; he bolted round quicker than I did, after her, with his travail behind him loaded 
aflbrding me barelytime to protect ray stomach with everything I possessed in tlie world. X 
with the stock of my rifle, and to turn side- followed, shouting, until he disappeared, and 
ways XU hopes of getting between his horns, then followed the tracks upon the snow, until 
when ‘he came plump upon me with a shock daiEness obliged x4e to abandon the^ pursuit, 
like an earthquake ; one horn shivered my .and I found myself alone on a vast waste of 
rifle-stock, the other tore my clothes. 1 ffl^w snow, stretching around me on evei-y side, fl 
in mid air, scattering the prairie hens that hmidred miles* from any human habitation, 
hung from my belt in all directions, and without warpi covering for the pight, with very 
fell uuhtirt in the snow, while my dying little |x>wder in my horn, and only two bullets 
victim subsided not quite over me in a in my pouch ! I turned back and fort unately 
snowdrift.” mad© the way to the river again, by the light 

Some time aftef this adventure, Mr. Pal- the moA collected ^Uen wooil, lighted a 
iiser purchased from an Indian woman a fire, and s» down to consider wh.^ to do nej^ ' 
magnificent dog, whose portrait iorms the! if Ismah aid not return. The cold Bortti 
&mttiftpieCd of his volume — “ Ismah*’’ When ' wind froze the perspiration— whioh^ in the het 



tAXihiMtl ’I)kd Ttiti dowil iiijr filSeft— 1(XM^ 
nSdti^ 'dn xuy b^atd and thkt' jMj^ldd 

like bells as I shook my head, a^Tid diami^ed 
one project after another^ 1 took out my pipe 
to console myself with a smoke ; alas, on 
feeling for tob&seo, that 'was gone too. I looked 
at the ^orth star, and calculated, by the 
position of the Plough, that it must have been 
aiwut ten o’clock— the time in England when | 
wie 'dlsbuBS a bottle of the best ;with our knees 
UUder the maliogany, awaiting the summons 
to thd drawing-room. I endeavoured to trace 
familiar^ fac^ in the glowing embers, till I 
almost beards the rustling of fresh white er^ 
dresses round me ; when liark ! I did hear 
a rustle— it a^roaches nearer and nearer, and 
I recognise the scraf)ing of Ismah’s travail 
on the*^ snow ; another nionient and t?ie 
panting rascal was at iny side ! Nothing 
of' the load missing or injured. I laughed 
aloud from sh€er joy at tl^e cringing move- 
ments ' by which he showed liow well he 

f ew that he had behaved very ill, but 
was too well plehsed to beat him. 
I had nothing more to do but unpack^ 
make my bed, cook our supper, and go to 
sleep.” ^ j 

On the same jonmey the hunter again fell 
short of meat ; for one day he sought game 
in vain, without coming on a single track. 
On the second day he saw Wapiti deer, but 
was unable to get near them. That night, 
tired and hungry, he dreamed continually of 
delicious feasts and hospitable friends, and 
waked all the more hungry and disappointed. 
On the third day, having had no solace but 
a jjpe, he hunted liard without success, and 
suffered 'less from hunger than on the second 
day. He was upheld by the confidence that 
sooner or laler he would fall in with game. 
At length he came upon tlie fresh tracks 
of deer; zig-zagging, as tliey do before lying 
down. He says : ” I remained perfectly still, 
looking intently, With eyes sharpened by 
hunger, at the copse ; something stirred in 
the willows — it was a deer going out to feed ; 
most fortunately he came on towards me, j 
slowly feeding, until he approaclicd to within 
about one hundred yards and stopped. I 
drew up my rifle ; but he came still nearer, 
feeding slowly forward, unty scarcely sixty 
yards off, when I took a steady deliberate 
shot as he turned his flank towards me. 1 
heard the^ bullet crack against his shoulder ; 
he rushed a ^ort distance back, and rolled 
over snow. Woo4. was close at hand. 

. l^le a fire, cut, broiled, and cat sparingly 
venison ; fed my dog. Then made 
'tbe deer-skin, and .dragged the 


, jKope of the deer-skin, and .dragged the 
to my camp of the previous night, 
and eat an enormous sm)per, smoked 
k' ^nd slept comfortably.” 

AtTCU^h Mr. Palliser reached a hunter’s 
ptradiil^' dn the Yellow Stone iiver ; buflt 
teihself ayBoat' 6f bulls’-hide, ^th willow 
' to cafty^’ his baggage, spoils, n-nd, 
r a shirt (Uid^ 


breoehb of 

enjoys himsfelft J ihbdt ’ 

froin hoAebafck^ a ' 
forded uj^rt after buffalo « if to’ tf faTV Wajflti^^ 
deer, or black-tailed, there ’plenty ‘to’ ' 
be had, with enough Hoil . and ' laibbui* ; 
to afford sport ^ ffrosm (Wild ; 

were to be seen balani;lhg themselves on ' 
the tops of cliffs as I sat in my oyrii Oamp ; ' 
lots of pheastuits were handy on the praiwe, ' 
antelopes were constantly bounding past, 
and many a prowliUg wolf received a buKfet^’' 
while feeding on ofliil, cunningly disposed* td * 
tempt him. The dinners of tliis Yellow Stones ' 
camp would make a European epicure’s ' 
mouth water — buffalo tongues and \umps, 
elk meat and venison, antelopes* livers, wild, 
mutton, and cjit fish, which is a sort of " 
miniature fresh-water dolphin, white, firm, 
and rich, marrow-bones of buffalo bnlls, 
with a fair supply of coffee and sugar ; ” bread ' 
is not mentioned. 

But our liiiriter could find no grisly bear. 
Their fresh tracks were found, but the 
monsters were gone. This grisly bear, when 
full-grown, measures eight feet six inches 
from muzzle to stern, and about that size 
round the bod}’* with feet eighteen inches in 
length, armed with claws five inches long— 
a lion cannot be more formidable. 

Oii'e day, having shot a fine buck, he heard 
Dauphin, a Fj'encli Canadian, one of a party 
he had joined, cry loudly, venez 

id/'* (Come here, Sir !), and, looking up, saw 
him dfsaj>pearing at his beat pace over the 
brow of a hill; Palliser, following with his. 
loaded rifle, beheld a bear standing on his 
hind legs stfiiing about while Daui)hiu, con- 
cealed behind a rock, was industriously 
snapping a pistol that would not go off. First 
master and then man took a diot with the 
same rifle; and then Mr. Palliser, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Dauphin, followed 
the enemy .into a clump of trees, and finished 
him. ” He wfts young, only in his third year, 
but he measured five feet four inches from 
the rump to the muzzle, aud had ho been full 
grown, it would certainly have fared badly 
with us.” 

The next grisly bear adventure was with 
a five year eflj female with two cubs, who, 
chased Boncharville as he was washing his 
carbine at a river. “ I at first ran to assist 
, my comjmnion ; but, seeing the bear at fault, 

1 rushed back to secure my horse,* fearing 
that, on smelling the bear, he would gallop 
off and be lost on the prairie for ever. 
Seeing me run the bear charged after me ; 1 
rolled the halter round my arm and prepared 
to face her — had my horse flinched I hkd' 
been lost — she rose on her hind legs, thto 
turned aside, and followed her cub. I fired 
through the bushes, but only hit her far 
in the flank, on which dhe , Stopped, wheeled ' 
round a^d round, tore at her side her 
teeth andnclaV's, and kllow^ me, fortonM^lj)' 
Sufficient time to load again ; i^y' 





bwtoy cri^ cmj^l 

^^G^f^ p^uB^gardezmw^ MoTta^ur^ dl^fonfe 
4 ^^. / ^ < ^akei care, take care, ^r, sbe is after 
us.jiga||i ! ) and on sbe rushed. I had barely 
t^e to put on noy popper cap as she rose oo 
hi^ hind legs ; I 4rea, and sent xny hl^llet 
ih^ongU her heai*f% Slie doobled up, and 
rolled to the botiomVpf the slope ; but we did 
not venture to approach until we had as- 
certaiued she was dci^d by pelting her with 
sticks aifd stumps. After this Dauphin, 
with a stick and a . coll of rope, set out to 
catch the young sucking bears, but they 
fought so hard that he was obliged to kill 
one, and tlie other bit and scratched so that 
the old hunter was glad to let him go.” 

!Mr. Palliser was not content until he had 
shot three more of these grisly monsters, of 
the largest of which he says, with his usual 
candour, “ He rose up displaying such gigan- 
tic proportions as almost made my heart fail 
me. I cruaked again like a bull calf : he yanie 
cantering up slowly. I fell I was in for it. and 
that escajie was impossible, so cocking b .th 
biirrels of my firelock I remained kneeling 
until he ajiproached very near, when I sud- 
denly stood up ; uj)ou wliicb the bear with an 
indolent roaring grunt rais<*d* himself once 
more upon his hind legs. »lust as he was 
balancing before springing on me, I fired, 
aiming close under his chin ; the ball passing 
through bis throat, broke the vertebrso of the 
neck, and down he tumbled floundering Mke 
a great fish out of water, until at length be 
reluctantly expired. 1 drew a long bieaih, 
and felt right glad at tlie successful issue of 
the combat.” 

And here we may as well end the hunting 
adventures, of whicli we liave given only a 
few. Many amusing and pleasing traits 
of the character of the author are uiicon- 
ficiously scattered through the narrative. 
Tlie self-possessed manner in which, at iVew 
Orleans, having forgotten the name and street 
of his hotel, and, having wanderiv"! inTo a house 
by mistake, he receives a candle through a 
narrowly-opened door from a white jewelled 
liand, and retires, to be awakened the next 
I morning by an ofter of ivory-backed hair- 
i , brushes from a lady who turns out to be the 
wife of a friend — such is the hospitality of 
. Kew Orleans — is deliglitful. So is the ball at 
St. Louis, wlicre he rushed into a kitchen, 

I and made pretty Madame Zoller leave the 
cooking, and come up and dance the Sturm | 
' Marsch Gallop wdtli a pair of shoes that kept 
I ' , continually coming off. 

I . If lie has the toothache and cannot e«t 
' venison, ho goes down and kills a buffalo bull, ! 

Olid feasts off his marrow bones. Then he 
.. will catch ^ligators at Cairo; and Anally 
I embarks foi: England with a menagerie of one 
I , b^ck pear, two bisons, two bison calves, a 
dper, and antelope, after being indebted to 
the b^ for defending his chum, the antelope, 
aghast attacks of a great mast^ in the 
atreebi ojriN'ew Orleans. * 


.And #e,we 

a^ good sportsman ; ^lio. .does^ejotj over 

his vidUins with, half savage axidtatioia . 



THE STOP THE WAY COMPANY.' ; - 


I To the lovers of antiquarian lore-^tixai 
peculiar race of philosophers who look upoa^ 
Gog and Magog as intimately bound up with 
the welfare of ^reat Britain ; — to such ^ ' 
consider the turning up of some antediluvian 
monster as of far more value than imy dia* 
covery of modern science ; it mqy be matter 
for congratulation and pleasure to know that 
there is a broad region of this globe, which 
Las not only been standing still while al), 
tli^ rest of the world has been whirling 
round, busy w'ith human thought and human 
progress, but has been actually in many 
respects retrograding. # 

The middle-agc student may rub his parch- 
ment hands at tlie idea of a territory equal 
in extent to the whole* of continental Europe} 
watered by some cf the finest rivers in the 
world, blessed by a health-giving climate, 
abounding in mineral wealtlt, possessing 
many thousands of miles of fruitful soil, which 
is still in the very self-same barbarous, unso- 
])liisticatcd coiiditiou as it was m the time of 
Qiai’lcs the Second ; defiant of the ruthless 
innovations of science and art, slopping the 
way for labour and capital, and presenting 
at every entrance, by rivers, by bays, by 
highways, by by-ways, one enormous, unre* 
lentiiig notice of No Tuoroughfakb. 

It is not an i<lle fairy tale for Christmas, 
but a stern reality. No truant schoolboy, 
in search of apples or birds’ nests, was eyer 
scared more ellectually by the ominous black 
board with its “ steel traps and spring guns,” 
til an have been the pioneers of civilisation, 
by the great No Tlioroughfarh moiypoly, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. • 

Some peojilc may o])enly profess scepticism 
as to the existence of such a Company, and 
look upon it as a 6oi*t of incorporated Mrs. 
Harris. Who ever heard of its annual meet* 
iiigs] Did an)p one ever see its shares, ad- 
vertised for sale, or quoted in any share list) 
Has it transfer days, and open days, and shut 
days ? Did it ever make a call ; or, if it 
ever did, when was the last call answered?. 
Has anybody, by chance, stumbled uponaHud- 
son’s ^y Director, or Chairman, or Deputy 
Chairmau ? Does auj^ letter carrier or police- 
mau know where the Hudson’s Bay House 
is ? It must be somewhere, and must have* 
clerks, and messengers, and office-keepers, 
and ledgers, ‘and^ day-books, and (perhaps) 
transfer boolfs, and no doubt it takes in the 
Public Ledger. But where? The abstract 
Company. All actually exists, anJ has ex- 
isted since reign pf Charles the Second f 
who, as 8^6 chronicles rather ^ unkindly: 
relate, haviflg been sadly pressed for 
to meet spme heavy bills falling 4ue,j;qim 




'0^ ceii*tain terri(;o»ri«8 in l^orbli Amnrieci to 
c^ain caf)it:ihats, the &>ui>derB of th|^ Stop 
the Company, for a good ronud aim in 
hard cash, upon certain ^conditiona. 

What tiiose conditions were ; liow far they 
have been fuliUled ; of what those territories 
consisted'; and, to what extent tlie (.^onipany 
have succeeded in maintaining the integi-ity 
of their No Thoroughfare, it will be now our 
endeavour to show, as well^as existing re- 
cords will enable us. 

The charter under which the Iludson’s 
Bay Cofnpany hold their territories aTid ex- 
ercise their monopoly of the fur trade, derives 
additional interest from its intimate €onnec* 
tion with the attempts at the disCovei y of the 
north-west passage, as well as with the origin 
of the premium offered to successful navigaVwrs 
in those dangerous sf‘as. The preamble of the 
charter runs as follows : Whei-eas certain 
parties have, at their own cost and charges, 
undertaken an expedition for Hudson’s Bay 
the north-west part of America, for the 
discovery of a new pdssage into the South 
Sea, and for finding some trade for furs, 
minerals, and other considerable, commo- 
dities, &c., now, know ye, that we, being 
desirous to promote all endeavours tending 
to the j)ubUc good of our people, and to 
encourage the said design, have” &c. The 
charter then goes on to grant to Ukj Com- 
pany, in consideration of their making at- 
tempts for the discovery of the said north- 
west passage, the privilege of exclusive 
trade throughout certain territories, which 
it pretends to describe in very vague and 
unsatisfactory language, and which it cidls 
Jiupert’s Land : also tiie propert}^ and loi d- 
ship of the soil of the said feupert’s Land ; 
together wit^i tlie privilege of exclusive tratle 
with all countries into wliich the (,’ompany 
might 'll II d access by laud or water, out of 
llin)ert’s iiand. 

It is not our intention to discuss the con- 
struction placed on the Koyal charier, wdiich 
thus dealt so freely with, not tliousands, 
but three millions of square miles of ter- 
ritory, nor to inquire into the intention of 
the language employed in endeavouring to 
lay down the boundaries of this Company's 
territorial and trading rights. These ques- 
tions, not less than the .validity of the charter 
itself — which does not appear to have received 
the sanction of the Legislature at the period, 
of the grant~will,it is understood, form mat- 
ter for rarliamentary iiif^uiry. Let us rather 
examine the vast tract of counti’y which lorms 
subject of these remarks, and ascertain 
wbat are HkS ca]jabilitieB and at the same time 
team if the great object ".the public good,” 
for which it v\ as made over to the Company, 
has been attained. 

The Directors, it would appear, have con- 
strued public good ” to mefen their oWn 
" private gain and no body ol have ever 
pursued any definite object tlu'ongh a period 
of tivo hundred years, with more watchful, un« 


Lagging zeal, fihon ^ Cbmpany.^^'^tf ' 

enormous proffis realised by the 
the ease Vith which it was' kept up, the 
capital required, were inducements 
to make them not only not atb^ipt to opeflaf 
up any other resources orf the country, W?* 
actually to inUrdict an effort of , the kiim;' 
With this view ever before them, it has been ’ 
their endeavour to paint the territories, ov^' 
which they exercise sovereign rule, as barren, 
uninhabitable, and profitless ; fittea oiily for' 
the abode of the Wild animals in whose skmi 
they tmded, and of the equally savage nativea 
who trapped them. ' - 

Unfortunately, however, for this policy, onis * 
or two gentlemen in* their cmploymeiit, ^ 
well as one of their own governors, Sir 
George Simpson, took a fancy to travel 
through these sterile, useless wilds ; and, 
what is more to the puiq^ose, resolved to 
})ublish the results of their observations. 
From the journals of these officials, and from 
the notes of some few other chance travellers 
who have broken through the Sl.opped Way, 
we are able to present a tolerably detailed 
sketch of this enormous tract ol private 
continent. 

If the readfir will open before him a map 
of North America of any recent date ho will 
observe a line drawii across it, fi-om oast to 
west, in the latitude of forty-nine degrees 
Noi’th. This forms the boundary between 
the British territories and those of the United 
I States. Of the former vast tract, it nill be 
i readily perceived how small is the i)ortion 
included in the boundaries of (Canada us com- 
pared with the reniaindoi'. It is indeed bat 
a narrow slip of it — little more than a south- 
westerly crust. Canada is nevertheless a 
large eoiinb’y, for it contains about four hun- 
dred tlioiisaud square miles. The shape of 
the remainder of the huge northern private 
continent is very irregular. We will not go 
into any very nice calculations, but call it 
in round numbers three millions of separe 
miles, or ai)Out the extent of the great Aus- 
tralian continent. 

A certain portion, or, should rather say, 
a very uncertain portion of this northern 
country is denominated Eupert’s Lfuid, or 
H udhon’s Bay Territor 3 \ Geographers have 
differed as to the limits of this land quite 
as much as certain persons once did in 
regard to the colour of a certain chameleon. 
Some amongst them wiser than tibe rest 
hazard no particular limit — they content 
themselves with inserting the name, and 
l&uve the Imagination of the reader to define 
the boundary-line. 

It would be in vain to consult the Com- 
pany’s charter. Its vague language may be 
made to signify anything clever lawyers 
choose. Some aver that the Company’s Wr*- 
ritorial rights extend round Hudson’s Bay^in 
a horseshoe form for several hundreds of ntilda, 
iu Iho ktitude of fifty-eight degrees n'otth, 
extending as far as the Bocky Motifltaifis, 





THE SW3«r THE 


1 rtmniD^ 80ut]^ as fcir as the* the winter, suffideilUy warn l» spring and 

< ,ii^£ttiGan, boundsiry, md skirting it to nearly suitimor to bring fbith most ablUiaaiiit crops 

; mi--* j - -.e : 


Thisoutline would ' of aliu(Tst*evQrv sjiecies of £kiropean gnaiii, 

. gihfo^ them a tract nearly equal to the whole vegebible, and fr lit. Enough food mi^t be 
. of our Australian colonies,' and would include there raised to ^eL‘ve life entire population ^ 
all the wooded and nrairie-land, shutting ^ut Great Britain and the whole of her d^men-* 
oinl}rthe barren and apeert tract^ incapable of dencies ; and were it not for the ^ Iho* 
beiDlf colonised. Thw Company, not intend- roughfare policy of the Company, we ndght, 
ioy^. colonisation, nor mining, but bent only at this pivsent moment of scarcity and dear- 
on fur-trading, look , upon those great ness, be drawing largo supplies of cheap corn 
northern wilds as the true source of tljpir Iroin this very country, 
wealth, and consequently lay claim to the Of the beauty and fertility of tliis pari of 
whole country east of the Kocky Mountains, Iluperi's Laud all who have seen it^peak 
as far as the Arctic regions ; and, with eii- in glowing terms. One writes thus of the 
larged views, went so far as to claim all to the neigh boip-liood of Tjake Winiiiijeg ; — ‘‘ There 
westwai'd of this rocky ra)ige. To make assur- is not, ])erhaps a liner country in the world, 
ance doubly sure, the Company, in the year for the resilience of uncivilised in:i,u, tlmn < 
eighteen hundred and twenty -one, and again tliat-^whieh occupies the sj^ace 'oetween lied 
in eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, ob- iCiver and Lake Sii]>erior. Fish, venison, 
tained a royal license, wbicli extended their j fowl, and wild nee are in great ]>lenty; the 
American >)reserves — until the year eighteen j fruilsare straw berrijfs, jdnins, clwerries, hazle- 
hundred and tifty-ninc — over the whole j nuts, gooscherries, currants, raspberries, 
of the territories to the West of the | j>i*ar.s, ikc.’* Surely a country wliich produces 
llocky Mountains, as far north as lliissian j all these in such variety is lit for more than 
America. Until the latter period, therefore, uncivilised niMii. Other eyes than those of 
the great No Thoroughfare notice will be ' tlie savage might revel in the scenery which 
maintained. I is ihei-e to be mot with. Broail rivers wind- 


However lightly the second Charlt\s may ing their way through ample valleys, stretch- 


have made over tliis enormous slice of i 


ing for miles in grassy sh>pes, crowned by»‘ 


tinent to a trading board of directors, he was I bijeiling forests of ash, poplar, and oak, and 
not limn indful of the cause of science, nor^of! afh*rd ing slieltor and food to numberless 
the welfare of the state ; hence we hud him | herds of elk and bullalo. Kxtensive lakes 
stipulating that the Conijiany shall use IheA* in the midst of fertile jdaius, fringed with 
endeavours to discover the north-west ]^as^age, natural phintations of roses aiuY sweet- 
aiid declaring that ho made the grant wifli a hriars, lend an enchantment to this wiki 
view to the public good. Whether it w’aw cimiitry whicli has struck every traveller, 
that the Directors w^ere prophetically eii- »Sir George Simpson, the late governor of 
dowed with a foreknowledge of the practical i the Hudson’s Lay teiritories, marie a tour 
inutility of the north-west pjissagc, or were tlirongli this same country, and speaks of 
moved hy the Bull'ering that must be entailed travelling by the Kaniuiistaqurjix, one of 
by prosecuting it, not less than in opening up the minicrous rivers wliicli fertilize and 
any of their frosty territories, is not clear, but beantify’^ the neighbourhood, ip'e penetrated 
their policy has ever been to keep away Eng- forcsis of elm, oak. pine, birch, rjc., and 
lishinen, and to send home furs. passoil many isles not less •fertile aiul lovely 


The entire surface ot this counky, with the j th:m 


remifuliug him of the 


cxcepLioii of the mountains, lakes, and rivers, ricli and rpiiet sconory of England. 


may be classed under thi'ce <listirjct lieads — 
the woody, the prairie, and the desert coun- 
try. I’he former stretches around the vici- 
nity of Hudson’s Bay to a greater or less 
depth, and contains vast forest .s of useful 


shor« s were spangled with violets, roses, and 
many' other wihlflowers, while fruits of .all 
kinds w'cre efjiialiy abundant. The governor, 
carried away by his ad in [ration of this beau- 
tiful sceneiy, and, forgetful for the time, of 


trees, many of them of enormoas size, j the Stop the Wjy j»o I icy of liis masters, the 
These forests cover tracts greater in extent i Directors at home, was It d incautiously to 
tliau the United Kingdom ; some pai’ts | dtjclarc tliat it is impossible to pass riirough 
of them situated in uninhabitable re- 1 this fair valley, without feeling that it is 
gions, Wt others are far more favourably’^ ! destinM sooiut or latct|* to become the happy 
located. I home of civilised men, with their bleating 

/ The prairie, or open country, extends from fHocks and their lowing herds, with ilioir 
the head of Ijakc Sujierior, in a westerly ! schools and their* churches, with their lull 
direction, past .Lake Winnipeg, as far as one j garners and thtyr soi;ial healths, 
hundred and ten west longitude ; thence Something of this has actually cornc to 
' north to the Deer J^ake, and eastwards and pass on the banks of the Eed Kiver,^a little 
south past the head of Lake Winnipeg and farther to the west, where a tract of country 
the liake of the Woods^comprising half-a- has ^een loca^d by Highlanders, Canndiaiis, 
million of square miles of land as fertile as in and lialf-breels. Nearly midwiiy ketweeu' 
any part of the world, .watered by ^ ne^-work the American boundary aud Lake Winiiifieg,^ 
of lakes aod rivers, and, although cold during the Eed Elver Settlement, although of nearly 


' A ooisrsBiEKWiJfil^ r-n 




, jeiirK Hfearxiing, not oonticHi<alM>v.6 

ttvtra tlionsam^ itibsibitanta^ Tbej aippear to 
hiive everything in ubnndanoe « which is 
needed to sapport life. Wild fowl arid fish 
Are to be baa for tli<S seeking. The neigh* 
honring forests yield them plentifully of 
every variety of useful timber, whilst the 
vast tracts of' open country about them 
A^iud ’a never failing pjisturage for their 
Hocks and bei*dB. 

‘ The soil of this land is ^ rich black allu* 
vium of great depth which, when first tilled, 
pk'odaces extraomiuary crops, as much on 
some occasions as fort^'-fold of wlieat ; even 
hftor twenty successive years of cultivation, 
without the aid of niaimre or of green crops, 
pH still yields from fifteen to tweiity-tive 
bushels the acre of fine heavy com. 

Farms have sprung up in all directions; 
battle are heard lowing ; tlie bleating of the 
irheep tell ofLthe progress of industry, and 
i wool and corn, hides and tallow, are amongst 
tlie leading productions of these thriving colo- 
* nists. For seven months out of the year 
cattle are able to be pastured on tlie wide 
I savannahs of the lied Itiver, for the re- 
mainder of the twelve months they are fed 
' in their stalls on straw, liay, &c. It might 
i^ason ably have been expected tliat tills germ 
^ colonisation would have spread into many 
<othter channels ; that pioneers would h^ve 
gone forth from it in all directions, to realise 
the anticipations of Sir George Simpson, and 
tViat those people on the lied liiver would 
have risen to opulence by the abundant pro- 
duce raised on their lands. 

^ All this might have been, and would have 
' been long before tlie present lime, but for 
the steel-trap and spriug-guu policy of the 
Company, jwho, having resolved tliat nothing 
should be encouraged wliich might in the 
most ^remote way interfere with the integrity 
<i£ beaver-skids or marteiis’-tails, effectually 
checked the onward progress of these rising 
I >001001318, and hedged them and their in- 
dustry in by an impassable Stop the Way 
'barrier. How this was accomplished may be 
seen by one instance — that of a gentleman 
wl»o liad assumed the chaVivJitor of merchant 
in a small way, and having imported some 
<ew goo(k from England in the CJoinpany’s 
yihips by way of lludson’A Hay, and found 
them pay well, determined to try a shipment 
of tallow' home, of which there was abund- 
ance to be iiBd at a trifling cost. He did so. 
I'he venture succeedtyi to the utmost, and 
< was followed by one of much gi'ealer value. By 
'this time the Directors were alarmed at tlie 
fWospect of having a tallow f^rade springing up, 
qcind • throwing their chenslicd marteus^-tails 
'f^luto the shade, and otherwise* unsettling the 
mmds of the natives ; acconlingly, as none but 
the 'Gofiapany's ships are permitted to ruffle 
the waters of Hudson's Bay wi^ih their k<^els, 
f.the' Dir^tors had but to give jtrdera that no 
/more or Ahis 'dangerous talldw slioidd. be 
on boaisd, stud the atfair was settled^; .as 


His tallow rtmaiued 8poiliBg^«en.4l^^.^p4^ 


pany's ivltanf at York, - 

years, at tha end of which time he .abwii4^u|)^ 
the affair in disgust. : , , , . 

i;his, however, was not sIL iThe merchj^ ' 
was far too enterprisi^ ai^d^ ?S|ie^get)grfi|r; 
the Directors' fancy. «Who, eoeU 
he might not attempt next ? Pairha^ 
some of the copper ^nd lead mines o£.th!| 
north, or open a coal seam along the bauhfijCa 
the^Saskatcliewan. 1 It was, m shorty >1701901 ved 
that he should l>e ^‘put down ; 
ingly he was put down, there b^ng nQ,paw<^ 
on that private continent to pnaveut 
thing. The following brief but . expreaawit / 
note w^as received by the obnoxious 
in the latter part of eighteen ImndJT^ 
and forty-live ; it was dated from the Fa^toj^y 
of the Bed Biver Settlement, and ran thus;-^* 

“ Sir, 1 beg to state that in a private 
from Mr. Secretary Smith, dated the eighteenth 
of April last, i am requested to acquaint you 
that no goods will bo shipped in your name 
on board the llirdHoii's Bay Company's ship 
for Vork Factory this season. I remain, &o, 

A Btnuige fuHilment this, in the nineteenth 
ceutui 7 , of ..the injunction laid upon the 
Company in a conipai*atively benighted age, 
by the sovereign who gave tliem their charter, 
and who was thus liberal to them from a 
desire to promote the public good of his 
people. 

That tliis immense tract of country con- 
tains within it much mineral wealtli there 
is ample evidence to show, despite the 
steady ]>erscveraiice of the Company to throw- 
discredit upon every such statement. Lead, 
quicksilver, and cinnabar are known to e^t 
in the region of Hudson’s Bay. Many natives 
have l>een seen wearing bright shining pieces 
of copper ore round their necks by way of 
ornament, eviilently removed from the sur- 
face of the soil ; and so common was the pren* ; 
tice near F<.irt Churchill, in the north, that 
the tribe tlius decorating themselves were 
known as the Copper Indians. Tiie Co,^- 
pany's servants, however, true to their em- . 
ployers’ creed of the unproductiveness of the 
country, declare that tliose pieces of bright - 
metallic sub.st.anoe are neither more, nor, ,I^s 
than the broken fragments of brass ciaupoQ . 
picked up from soiuo foreign vessels ^Imt 
had been wrecked on the shore. , , ^ ! 

Tlie existence of most extensive sesp^.of .> 
coal along the banks of the Sa^atche^^ j; 
Hawing from the Bocky. MounUiix^. to 
(^Winnipeg, is more difficult of dem^l^ t^n 
the ores to the nprtlxwarda , Xt Hae Jbeen ! 
examined and burnt , by . move than One .ip^l- ! 
ligent traveller; nay,, tlie Compau^'a^;.wn ^ 
governor, before alluded t<^ .notices. -i 

p>unial as beyond all doubt, ^d not, as ^upd , 
in any particulei* tract of country, 
many hundreds of mdea , Xl^ ha^ like,^Bd,,P^,e]i 
found of good, yqpality and ill, ;grej^,y.j 9 i;^pi- i 
dance m,lWfi 9 UVjer'a.Xsl^, 


tm 
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OT tbe wettt' toast ef .tW 

Is ahother fMinre to be examined in 
fllS’djpelM^ons of this Compaiiy, -which to the 
philanthropist must be of greater importance 
Wun the growth of eom, the trade in tallpw, 
or- thd raising of Aine^s. The exclusive 
ind territorial eights, assumed in the 
rigid: and unflinching spirit which they ever 
bttve been by these dealers in beaver skins, 
Evolve something more than appears on 
tficd surface. In handing aover millions of 
sbdare miles of territory to the iron custody 
6 t ^commercial speculators it seemed to have 
b^n overlooked that the act involved the 
fhture weal or woe of the many tribes of 
Indians inhabiting those regions : natives 
Who certainly possessed a better claim to 
the lordship of the forest and the prairie 
than Charles the Second, who presumed to 
Will them and tlieir soil away to pay his 
private debts ; whose only forfeiture of 
ancient rights Jay in their utter inability 
to defend their hunting ground against tne 
agressions of the swarthy king and his 
white subjects. 

So little was known of the original tribes of 
Indians inliabitiiig the dislaiit districts of 
those territories, during the lirst century of 
the Company’s establishment, that it is 
scarcely possible to form any close calcula^ou 
as to the decimation of these uti(bi*tuuatc I 
people. We can but make a guess at*it| 
from the process of annihilation that Inu* been I 
going on during the past iilty years, when 
better data have been at band. 

When Europeans were but as sti*angera in 
that land, there were upwards of fifty uunierous 
and powerful races of Indians inliabiting those 
vast hunting grounds. Amongst these were 
the Crees, the Yellow Knives, the Chippe- 
wayans, tlie Hares, the Dahotonies, the Hog- 
ribs, tlie Nihanies, the Lonclieaux, the 
Blackfeet, the Assiniboines, tlie Blooil In- 
dians, the Sarcees, the Coppen Indians, and 
many others. Not a few of these num- 
bered ten thousand souls each, early in 
the j)resent century. Doubtless their lives 
were spent ])retty much as savage tribes 
tisually pass their days. Hunting butl’aloes, 
spearing salmon, trapping deer were occa- 
sionally varied with skirmishes into the 
neighbouring territory, when the fiah-spear 
and the wooden trap would be laid aside 
fair the .tomahawk and the scalping- knife. 
Still they were happy after a fashion, and 
were at any rate not demoralised as at 
present, • 

Living in rude tents, subsisting on kammas 
or preserved bulbs, pemmican, and dried fruits, 
they had little desire for civilised luxuries. 
Of athletic form, and taking abundant exer- 
cise, they enjoyed rabust health, and the 
catling of the “ medicine-man ” amongst them 
Was Entirely confined to the 'healing of 
Wounds obtained In the chase or ws^ Their 
Weapon^ ' fer slaughtering ' the bunaloes or 


deer were bone^poiuted anwiw spears^ 
whidi latter were foimidal^le iUsUinmttU of 
destruction in their hands. . iTlme^uiiiiials 
being found in great numbers, olbeuiU llMm'* 
sands at a time, it was«Beldom they raei 
of a good store of dried pemmicaii for 
long winter months. ^ ? . 

For upwards of a century the fate of these 
once happy i-acea was hidden from Europe* 
All within that great Beaver preserve” waH 
a sealed book this country. But in the 
course of time the truth oozed out slowly but 
sadly. Tales reached England of ihewexterr 
mination of entire tribes and races by starva- 
tion, intemperance, and di.sea8e introduced 
from Euro])e. Stories were listened to, hut 
scarcely credited, of cannibalism from, sheer , 
sta^atiou, of wholesale murders in the mad- 
ness of intoxication, and it was said that at the ' 
then rale of human destruction, the foot-print 
of a native would not be seen on the witstes 
of the Imliaii terraories by the end of the 
present century. 

It was doubtless tke recital of some of* 
these horrors which induced the govero- 
meiit of the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one, and again in eighteen hundred 
and thirty- eight — when granting exclusive 
trading privileges to the Company over the 
entire northern part of this continent — to 
stipulate that they should take effectual steps 
for gradually dimiuishing and ultimately 
jireventing the sale or distribution of 
spirituous Tupiors to the Indians, as also for 
promoting their moral and religious improve- 
ment. 

In eighteen hundred and twenty, the very 
year in which the company were seeking 
for a license of exclusive trade, and Just 
one hundred and fifty years .after their 
establishment, they sent out tlie first mi- 
nister of religion that has been perjuitted 
to enter the country. On' makuig their 
second application for a* trading license in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight a few mis- 
sionaries were sent out ; but, tlie license once 
obtained, the number of tliese was gradually 
reduced. 

With regard V) the Comyjany’s undertaking 
to stop the distribution of spirits amongst the 
Indians, iiotliiiig could be more readily elieoied, 
seeing that liqubr, not less than any other 
imported article, can only be introduced into 
the country by the Company’s shijis, . Tli© 
’Company stop the way against every useful 
reqmreinent df mor^ civilized life ; but opfcn 
it wide for tlie passage of ardent spirits ; 
wliicli so utterly ilemoralise the natives, ^hat • 
amongst them the rise of drunkenness annu- 
ally increase*, leading to crime, to poverty 
ami death hundreds. Tlie Indians are 
fully sensible of the deadly consequences , 
attending the free use of spirituouif drinks;* i 
yy* are unjble to withstand the terupta- ‘ 
tlon. ThovesuUs are fearful. Dai^iiig' a , 
parliamentOTy discussion upou Huoaon’s Jiay ! r 
affinvs in eighteen hundred and forty-eigbi, ;] 


Ife 'Hraa aignifrcautly remarked by Mir. Gliwi- 
^ atoDc thtir, v\ tlie yw eighteen hundred 
and iliirty-aev’en, when the Comyaify were 
se<"king for a renewal of their licetfee for 
excl naive trade, the quantity of spirits in- 
troduced into the country was only three 
thousand eight hundred gallons ; whereas 
m eighteen hundred and forty-tive, when 
they felt secure in their new privileges, the 
quantity rose to upwards of nine thousand 
gallotiB, ^ 

A very striking and instructive anecdote is 
told by. a late servant of tiie Company, to the 
eifect that on the occasion of a most atrocious 
murder having been per]if‘trated by native 
trapper at the very door of one of the fac- 
^tories, no notice whatever was taken of it, 
because, as it was urged, the mu nlerer^was 
. one of the Company’s best fur luinters at the 
post. This entirely bears out the statement 
to be found jn a imblicy-tion by one of the 
Company’s chaplains, who declares most 
solemnly that, tlirongliont the Hudson’s Bay 
'territories, tlie life off.an Indian was never 
yet, by a t.r.^ppe^, put in competition with a 
beaver's skin. 

We have yet one other illustmtion of the 
light account taken in this sealed country of 
solemn engagements or native life. When their 
recent rights were given to them, it was con- 
sidered that to leave the Company wij.h 
power of life and death throughout a lerritorv 
so tehut away from the rest of the work I, 
would be highly improper': accordingly, whilst 
magistrates were allowed to be appointed to 
take C(»gnizance of all minor otfenccs, a bond 
was taken of the Company that they should 
convey felons to tlie Clanadinn courts for 
trial. Many tales told of the utter dis- 
regard of tljiis salntar}’^ injunction, but we will 
content ourselves in the matter wdth quoting 
the language of one of the Company’s agents, 
(Mr. A. Simpsoh), who at page four hundred 
and twerfty-seveii of his published work, tells 
us that tlie Company have an inv.ariablc rule 
of avenging the murder by Indians of any of 
its servants — blood for blood, without trial of 
any kind. As a pendant to thi^ we are assured 
by a late governor of the <Souiitry, in the 
account of his travels through those terri- 
tories, that whether in matters of life and 
death, or of petty theft, the i*ule of retaliation 
is the only standard of ©(pity wdiich the 
natives a^e able to appreciate. 

U would%be easy to fill a goodly volume 
with interesting accoi|nt8 of this scaled 
country, this region hidden from the know- 
( ledge and industry 6f mankind during nearly 
^ . tiro hundred years, in ordey that a body of 
private individuals might re.aKse hamlsome 
pixaSts, But enough has been' said lo show 
how desirable it is that more should be 
^kuown, tend that the original and subsequent 
conditions on which the CompaBj^y hold thf ir 
present rights should be rigid lyyiilfilled. It 
16 impossiDlc to look without ilfterest on a 
oonntry containing three mdlious of square 


htoiles, aboun^^ in .fencrail i 

I capable of giwing enough ;corn to feed 
I whole of Europe^ yet» whose sole deetiuy ItiB 
Ito’ furnish four 8hlploa<bi of skins 
of the' value of about five hundred thoiuaila 
poufids. A region formvig a large portion of 
I that enormous whole, byArhose vast net-wdtjk 
of lakes and rivers a canoe may Mat 

the Gulf of Mexico to the .A retie ^as. A 
land BO admirably aijapted for easy watkr 
communication, and so fitted to open a con- 
nection between ithe Atlantic 'and Facifb 
Oceans tliat, but for one break and that easy 
of removal, a vessel mmht sail from Lobdda 
Bridge to the foot of the Bocky MonntsdnGU 
At a gap in this range the source df file 
Saskatchewan, which runs eastwards towards 
the Canadian frontier, is so close to that of 
the Columbia, which course.^ in a south- 
westerly direction and finally empties itself 
into the Pacific, that a traveller tells us he 
conljl have filled his tea-kettle from the 
waters of both of them for the same meal. 
It is mortifying in the extreme to know aU 
this, and at the same time to feel that, save 
to a few privileged voyagers and the Com- 
pany’s servants, there is No Thoroughfare 
through sucin a magnificcut highway. Wb 
must, however, in justice add, that many of 
the gentlemen connected with this old mono- 
poly deplore its selfish exclusiveness as much 
as the most liberal free-trader. Tt is indeed 
frdni the revelations of such gentlemen that 
much of the information contained in this 
papejf has been derived, 

SEASONABLE GAINS. . 

Now tliat we arc f.drly launched in the 
New Vear, and steering a direct course for 
Christinas ’fifty-four, it is a pleasant tiling to 
feel tluat we are richer than we were a month 
ago. Ivichor by all that wo have received ; 
richer by all that we have given. A storm of 
kind words lyis been beating about the ears 
of every man who has had a ship or but U 
little boat t.o run into the Christmas harbour. 
Every man’s memory has just come into a 
little property, and we are .’ill walking about 
with heaps of lately acquiri'd treasures in 
US. We have ail — all, at least, able to read 
this gratulation — lately found out that we aib 
very valuable people. 

1 should like to know wliat a political 
economist would have to say of thp season 
now ending. Has it confused him ? Has he 
been able to bring the laws that regulate 
sfipply and demand to bear upon it ? Has 
he had twelve hares, nineteen turkeys, three 
<lozen barrels of oysters, twenty-three ham* 
pers of lish miscellaneous, and a vanload of 
French plums in boxes sent to him in tha 
most irrational way from north, south, east, 
and west, by kind relations and old frieoda, 
all to supply one dinner ? Have his nephews 
earned h^lf-crowns and half-sovereigns by the 
purseload without doing a bit of work, whan 






^ hme mly ma- 

' il^^\^' frijjJiteu birda — ^is yrorth but four- 
^{»W0$it>8k 4^^ the market? By 'vhat law 
|uia ,the said ecouomiat been called upon to 
J^;^y storybooks containing pictures to 
ihp little boys and .girls of his acqiiaini- 
;iu^? What Hay4 Adorn Smith of Cfirist-j 
and the New ^ear, and of the modes | 
jof acquiring property established at that 
eeason? . 

. ^these may be grav^ questions or they may 
. apt ;^I always feel to l^e getting on with 
any argument wlien I can say that a thing is 
or is not sometliing. But the fact of the 
matter is this — another good phrase, it looks 
lucid — the fact is that we are richer than 
we were by all the money we liave spent : 
everything given away has been gain, and we 
have gained also all that we have, got. What 
have we got ? Every house, i suppose, 
contains something pleasantly and I’eccutly 
acquired l>y some one of its inmates. Don’t 
let me be tlionght boastful if I count my 
gains. 

> My youngest <laughter, Tahitha, with whom 
I will bouin, found a beautiful maiden j 
black locks and large eye.s barbarously tied 
by the liair to a (jliristinas tr^o, and rescued 
her. The )k-autiful maiden shoAva her giviti- 1 
tude by devoliug her whole life to Tabitha. j 
She never quits her side, and at this mordent, 
I perceive, lies cdaspe<l in her embrace. 
Tabitha lias gained this charming friiwid, 
this sharer of her walks and talks, this liosom 
companion, wlio is called Zenora. Slii* does 
not regret the ac<!ideut that brought them to 
a knowledge of each otlier, and though slie has 
a very strong susjiicion tliat it was a cruel uncle 
— Uncle Ihibsoii — by whose hands she was 
suspended to tlie tree, suspended by her lovely 
hair — he has great whiskers, and looks like a 
creature who can do such things — she cannot 
find it m her heart to scold a relative by j 
whose deed Zenora wjis brought to her arms. 
On my jvir(., .'is an economist, I cun make no 
objection to this introduction of a strange 
lady into the Jiousehold, for she never speaks 
an unkind word of anybody, makes no mis- 
chiei — it 1 except that upon one occiisiou she 
did certainly slnjw' bi iin over a mufliu — and 
she takes nothing, literally noUiiug. She lives 
upon bran, and a little lasts her a longtime. 
My daughter in the excess of hospitality has 
frequently endeavoured to force tea upon her, 
but the liotiea having burnt her irioutli to an 
alarming degree on one occasion, none has 
recently been oficred. 

Egbert, aged twelve, has become singe 
Ohristm.'is a great ship-owner. His 1 believe 
is the Jar'iest ship in our parish — Maryle- 
bone — that lias a boy for captain ; there may 
be, juid 1 bed i eve are, larger such at sea. 
Egbert, who knoAvs nothing of Blake or 
Nelson, bronglit a history-prize home at the 
end of his last half year, and he calls his ship 
the Actium — which has been lettered on the 
side by our page, John, who is "a neat hand 


&t meohaDies, "the ^atit Axmn” Egbert 
is out now on a tnree vint to his 

aunt Matilda, and John, who is a |;ood- 
natured lad,* has been lettering the. ship in 
has absence with gold-leaf as an ageo^ 
able surprise prepared for* him agaiiuttvhla 
return. The gallant Axem rides in dodc 
now in the area cistern, and stems tfie tide of 
water when it is turned on and rushes 
with fearful vehemence, as grandly as becoBWS 
a piece of your^real British timber, and tha 
leadmg vessel in the naval armament of 
Marylebone. She carries only two br^s gQlUM, 
i but those have been procured by Egbert hi|U- 
' sell' regardless of expense ; he gate for one of 
them ^ much as eighteenpeiice sterling, and 
when the trial of them took place, 1 roinem- ^ 
ber being told that his eighteeupencer sent a 
bu^et clean into a teapot of Britanniji metal, 
causing an enormous leak, .and so completely 
wrecking it, as it lay on a dayjii the nursery 
tray, with a full cA’go of tea on board, th.at 
it went dowm and has never been brought up 
again. If Britannia pauuot resist my son’s 
artillery, can Bussia? Not Bussio, not 
Morocco, not even double solo leather, for 
the rash*caTirronader has fired — 1 regret to 
say — one of his shots through the sole of a 
pair of boots that 1 use in rough weather. 

1 went out in the last thaw and w»as 
ojdiged to take a cab when 1 found one boot 
letting ill water with most unaccountaVde 
raj>idily. 

Egbert, who is quite an illustration of 
uquitism in bis way, has not only been ap- 
[ pointed by one uncle to the command of a 
A’e8sel,but he has been made by another uncle 
half proprietor with Tabitha of the Boyal 
Victoria Theatre — not the V''ictoria sustained 
by ’icks, that in the Lambeth Mai;shes, but tlic 
lloAud Victoria The.atre — now open at nhio- 
ieen, Bunkiter Street, Marylebone. Egbert is 
stage-manager ami director ; 1 abilha p.aints 
the scenery and the ae^^rs, they^not being 
competent to paint themselves. The pro- 
prietors of the Boyal VicLorica h.'ivo an exclu- 
sive property in the performers. Now, 
although that may be a wrong state of things 
in a free land, k is exceedingly convenient iu 
a theatre. They are alw.ays to ]>crform on© 
piece (which will ensure perfection), Timour 
the Tartar. I ^iiay illustrate the complete 
subservience of the company of this theatre 
to the luanagernent. One of the hyrses that 
’appears In tlic tournament scene being too 
thiiii in the knees, and very liable to come 
down, Egbert, in th4 true spirit of a despot, 
toT'e his legs oif, and tliat liorse ha& ever* 
.since gone through the play upon its tiiil and 
belly. • 

The Boyaf Victoria Theatre has not only 
brilliant scenery and actors liberally sj)angled 
-re very one a firmament in himself eft herself; 
b]^t it has also a handsome green silk curtain 
that rolls vA at the tinkle of a hell, and foote 
lights that abrn real oil. Mrs. Gettfeton — my 
wife and Egbert’s mother— has objected TBty 




to the real oil. The TaMm wm tliw ; 
the first perfojpmaBoe of Timoiir the Tartar 
lutTiog taken .^laoe under the fiistingiushed 
patrouage of #. Stotmau, Esquire, tlie eirell- 
known Uncle Jack of eur domestic history, 
in fact, the presehter of my cliildreu to the 
theatrica) property in question — ^thc first per- 
formance, 1 say, having taken place under 
such patronage on New Year's Eve, and the 
stage being established on the parlour table, 
there resulted a slop upon arvery handsome 
table-cover, which my son, the innnagcr, in 
the enthusiasm of the moniont, endeavoured 
to wipe up with the sleeve of his best jacket. 
Mrs* (afeitlefon perceived it to be the real oil 
and hod difficulty in relaiuing her composure, 
j^very one else was, however, stitisfied, when 
Mr* Egbert came forward and apologised for 
the mishap, accounting for it by the fact that 
the whole theatre iiud inadvertently been 

^ ^len I have another child, Matilda, seven- 
teen years old, who is mysteriously gifted. 
Suruethiiig has been {i^veu to her which she 
cariies, either up her sleeve or in some fold 
of her frock, I suspect over her epigastrium, 
and I know that she got it from Frai'ik Holly, 
with whom she thinks herself in love, but 
who is old enough, silly child, to be her father. 
He will be twenty-three next May, and she is 
scarcely out of pinafores. 

Kedmond, my eldest boy, aged twenty, is 
studying medicine in Paris, and as he lias not 
come home for the holidays. Uncle Jack, who 
knows how the mouiiseers feed, has sent liiiu 
a sirloin of beef and two plum puddings in a 
hamper. I had a lujtioii that the parcel uiiglii 
require a p;issport ; Uncle Jack says not. 
Kedmond is upstairs on a fifth floor, and 1 
don't know, what sort of a cook he has to 
look to for his dinner. I expect to hear that 
the whole sirloin was fricasseed and garnished 
with the pudding. 

1, for bliare of,, gifts, have had turkeys 
and things ; but, of all presents, the most 
puzzling was the one sent me by a fine old 
mrmer in the country, my mother’s father, 
who has often heard us rejoice, when visiting 
him, at our escape from tlie« London milk, 
and who forwar<)ed to me suddenly, and iis a 
surprise, his favourite milch cow. It arrived 
at my door, nineteen, Bunkitfer Street, Mary- 
lebone, on Christmas Monday, in tlie evening, 
when there was a party at our house ; my wile 
had her best things on, and 1 was lu the 
middle of a rubber. Suddenly, John,«the 
page, steals up to M?r8. Cettletou with 
^Please, ma’am, here's a cow come. A note 
^]H9e with it.” The old gentleman was very 
liand, and would be mortally grieved if w’e 
it; but just think' of t'ne woriy in 
the mMst of a party close by Oxfoixl Street, 
of having*to think where to put a cow. It 
wasn't safis for it to go down steps into t\fve 
back kitclien ; we couldn’t stand A in the hall, 
because there wei'c the gentleifeeu’s coats, 
tood the ladies would have to go by with 



• irqaM toBB I ... 

BBooMed; bnt i*e did 
cowed out of my wits, «ad ao 1 fonud out It 
solut^ of the difficulty. , 

Now I must *have said 4dnough of my omi 
glfto and those of xay We are bet 

more gifted than our nei^bonra^ I daro 
say, and 1 don't mean tp brag ; but 1 da say, 
what a fine thing Christinas tide asidNew 
Year tide is : they are indeed the tides ia pur 
affairs which, taken at the flood, lead on to 
fortune. If Christmas tide would only over- 
flow and cover the whole year, we should all 
get on swimmingly. Why doesn't it ? jt* is 
BO pleasant for us all to feel that wo atw 
feeding upon one another —jolly Cfaristmaii 
cannibals— Jones eating Smith's flesh. Smith 
eating .Tones's fowl, and Jones and Smith 
both eating Brown’s fish. 

Yoju may call me sonlid, but I take plea> 
sure and put faith in these material atten- 
tions. I know my wife's lather by his cow* 
I*rivately, 1 may confess cow-keeping in 
Bnnkiter Street to be no welcome ndditiou 
to ray cares, but how well do 1 ascertain the 
length of my , father-in-law’s heart - stiings, 
and understand that they reach fully to me, 
when an animal that is notoriously bound to 
them is found at my homo door ! I say to 
myself, Bragsby’s favourite would not have 
conic BO far li Brags.by did not love us as he 
does. 

SmWison praised me neatly, and expressed 
the warmest alfection ami respect for me in 
pro[»osing my health over Johnson’s supper- 
table on the third of January last. Kobert- 
soii didn’t so much as cheer when they gave 
roc the honours ; he was talking to Mlse 
Priggs. What of that ? Who sent me the 
fat turkey that was chosen for our CliristraaB 
bird? Robertson did. Who is my friend, 
then ? Robertson. This test is very fallible, 
T grant, but rdeeds are not so fallible as 
words, and cosltrU paribus — I know t hat is a 
clinching phrase to use — af leris I 

say, I like to receive gifts. 

Having proposed the sentiment, May we 
all get and give with equal pleasure, aiidf 
do both abundantly, gentlemen and ladies, 
1 — ah — if you idease, with musical cheers. 
Hem. This is the time to be harmonious if 
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^ ^ €ASE OF BEAL DISTRESS. 

jlB^TAJiTT in decadence and adversity, 

it may- be occasionally magnanimous, 
l|i at - all tiini'S a melancholy sjKJotacle. A 
n^y prince, a duke out at elbow^s, a shabby 
even, axe objects of pity and compassion ; 
tint a bankrupt sovereign, a queen at a 
discount, a king “ hard up,” are, I take it, 
superlatively pitiable. Women, it is inio, 
bear adversity better than men. WiiU- 
QUt misery it would seem to be impossible 
for some of the dear creatures to “ come (»nt 
SO strong” (to use a vulgar phrase) in the 
way of patience, of long suliei;ing, of love, of 
mercy, of solf-abnegation, as under the pres- 
aiu*e of a<i verse circumstances. Marie An- 
toinette, we -will wager, was ofttimes as 
cheerful while washing and combing the 
little dauphin th^foro ho, poor cliild, was 
taken from her), in the gloomy donjon of the 
'Jpemple, as she had been, in tlio daysipf her 
glory, in the golden galleries of Versailles. 
Queen Margaret, in the forest with her son, 
mollifying the robber, is a pleasanter sight to 
view than Queen Margaret the Cruel, an 
intriguing politician, decorating the .Duke of 
York’s head with a paper crown. Who would 
not sooner form unto himself au image 
of the iScottisli Mary weeping in lier first, 
innocent, French widowhood, or partaking of 
ier last melancholy i^epast afc Ffltheringay 
among her mourning domestics, than that 
same. Scottish Mary battling with Ruth von for 
Bizzio’s life, or listening in the gi'ey morning 
for the awful sound which wa.s to tell her that 
^he deed of blood at the Kirk of Field was done, 
and that Henry Lord Diiridey was dead ? 

Still for one Porphyrogeuitus, as it were — 
bdrn in the purple — lapped in the velvet of a 
throne, witli an oi’b for a plaything, and a 
eioeptre for a lollipop, to come to poverty and 
meanness, to utter deca)'- and loss of coiiside- 
ratibii-^be he king, or be she queen — is very 
TOetcfied-anti pity-moving to view. Dionysijis 
]fe%)iidg'' sdiool (and dwelling on the verb 
tuptOf you may be sure ) ; Boaclicea widowed, 
scourged, dis^honoured, wandering up and 
down in search of vengeance ; Jjear, old, mad, 
and worse than childish, in the forest; 
Zen^^bia ruined and in chains ; Darius 

** Deserted in his lumost need 
By Uiose his former Uounjy ferj ; ” '* 


Theodore of Corsica filing his .schedule in the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court"; Caroline of Prussia 
bullied by Napoleon ; Murat waiting for ^ 
file of grenadiers to dispatch him ; for thosir • 
have once been “your majesty,” before 
wliom chamberlains have walked backward, 
to be poor, to be despised, to be forgotten, 
must be awful, gliould be •instrucl.ive, is 
pitiable. 

A case of this descidption, and which I have 
been emboldened to ftall one of real distress, 
has lately come under the notice of the Writer 
of this article. Ho hap])en? to be acquainted 
with a Queen, once powerful, once rich, onefe 
respected, once admired, whose domini(>n6 
were almost boundless, the foundations of 
whose empire were certainly of autediUwiah, 
fwid })ossil)ly of pi'o- Adamite date. Assyria^ 
Babylon, Egypt, Plujotiicia, Carthage, Itome, 
Greece, Macedon, were all baby dyuastiea 
compared with that of Queen Mao. 

Not always known under this title, perhaps, 
but still recognised in all time as a queen, ns 
an empress, a sultaua — the autocrat of imagin- 
ation, the mistress of magic, the czarina of 
fancy, poetry, beauty — the queen of the faii'ies 
an<l fairyland. • 

Her chronicles were writ with a diamond 
pen upon tlie wing of a butterfly, befcR'C evOT 
(’onfucius had })eiiut‘d a line, oip Eijyptian 
hieroglyphics were thongtit of. She animated 
all nature when, for millions of miles, there 
had not been known one living thin", and 
there was nothing howling but tlie aesenti 
She peopled the heavens, the air, the eal^^ 
the waters, with inuiimcrahlc tribes of iid||^ 
ginary beings, arrayeil in tints bo-rr0^j|tf 
from the flowery, the rainbow, and the sift* 
She converted every virtue into a diyinifg^i 
every vice into a demon. Far, far sup^'loF 
.to mythology, her sovereignty was •thSxutlai^ 
only to religion. 

When ^'lieseus signed in Athens — let j 
William Shakespeare settle when — Queen 
Mab, under the name and garb of Utaiiia,,* I 
I reigned larly jiammouut in all the woods and 
I wilds near tl^ city. She was wedded to on^ 

I Oberoti : of wlioae moral character, whatevif . 
people may fiay, I have always thought but 
very lighily. She knew a bank whereon th# , 
w#hl thyme grew ; she had a court of daniclni^ 
fays and gKttenhg sprites; athencall, 

I from the BrbWn forest glades^ frohi 
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recesses of mossy banks, from the penetralia 
of tSicwralips’ belJs, from under the blossoms 
hung on boughs, from where Jbhe bee 
sucked, from where the owls firied, from 
flying on bats* backs— satyra and fauns, elves 
and chins, naiads, dryads, hamadryads, bi 7 - 
comanes, ^trange little creatures in skins and 
scales, with wings and wild eyes. And 
Oberon had but to wave his wjind, and lo, 
the dewdrops and the glow-worms, and the 
will-o’-the-wisps gathered themselves togei her, 
and became a creature — that creature Vuck 
— the ttvschief-loving, agile, playful Puck, 
putting “ a ^rdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,” weaving subtle ineautations upon 
Bully Bottom with the ass’s head, orj with 
Y spme million Puck-like sprites bearing glis- 
temug torches, singing in elfin chorus — ^ 

' Through the house give glimmering light,” 

and lighting up the vast %narbiC palace of 
Theseus until Philoatratus, lord high cliauiber- 
Ivn and master of tlif revels, must have 
thought that liis subordinates were i)layiug 
the diabie d quatre with his stores of ** wax 
ends from the palace.” This was Quccii Mab 
— Tiiania — the fairy queen who reigned in 
the Pirjeus and in the Morea, from Ath«‘iis 
to Ijacedeinon, from Thraee lo (Jorinth. 
The bigwigs of Olympus recognised her: 
Jupiter winked at her wliile his ox-eyed 
spouse had turned her bucolic glances ano- 
ther way. Pau was aware of her, and lent 
her hU pipes oftliines. Socrates knew 
her, and she consoh*d him wlicn his demon 
had been tormenting him unmeivi fully. Not, 
however, to Gretjce did she coniine her- 
self. She winged her way with JLlaeclius to 
the hot clinics of ludy when lie became 
Iswara and liaghesa ; she sported on croco- 
diles’ tails in 15^yi)t when Bacchus once more 
changed hiniscU into Osiris. She was a Sans- 
crit fairy wiieu Bacchus became Viisliadwaja. 
The stout bulrushes of old Nile, the gigantic 
palms of Jiulostan, the towering bamhous of 
China, quavered lightly as tlie myriad elves 
of fairyland danced upon them. Wherever 
there was mythology, whorerer there was 
poetry, wherever there was fancy, tliere was 
Queen Mab : multi-naiiied and niiilti-lormed, 
but still queen of the beautiful, the poetical, 
the fanciful. 

The Ea,st was long her favourite abode. 
She hovered Vibout Chinese marriage feasts, 
and blew out the light in variegated lantenns ; 
she flat on Chinese firewbrks, let off squibs 
md crackeia and pasted wafers, upon Man- 
daatim* spectacles, thousands of years before 
lanterns, fireworks, or spectacleo were ever 
l^ird or thoiiglit of in this part of the globe. 

the whole of Europe was benighted 
and in gUoin, she— Quecui Mab, as the Eairy 
, p6ril)aiiou — was giving that gorgeous neve^ 
to - be - Ibrffotten series of evening parties 
known as” the Arabian Nigl its’ r^iin ter tain- 
meats, She had castles of gold, silver, brass, 


ami procious stones; of AUshed steel, and 
adamant, g|^ She had val%s of dia^ 
monds ai^ mountains of Btlipphite& In hbir 
stud were flying hotnes, wkh tails that 
whisked your eyes out ; mares that had once 
been beautiful women. In her aviaries were^ 
rocs \^hose egga,were as Jaf^ge as Mr. Wyld’a 
Globe ; birds that talked, and birds that' 
danced, and birds that clianged into pHnoes. 
In her ponds were fishes that refused to be 
fried in egg and breshl^crumb, or, in the 
Hebrew fashion, iq Florence oil, but per- 
sisted in holding astoundingly inexplicable 
converse with fairies, wdio came out of party- 
walls and defied Grand Viziers ; fishes that 
eventually proved to bo — ^not fishes — but the 
mayor, corporation, and burgesses of a liighly 
respectable submerged city. From therii 
doubtless sprang, in after ages, the susceptible 
oyster that was crossed in love, and sulwe- 
qiiently whistled ; and the accomplished stur- 
geon think) that smoked a pipe and sang a 
comic song. In those golden Eastern <hiys 
the kirigiloni or qiieendoni of Fairyland was 
peopled with one-eyed calenders, sous of 
kings, gigantic genii who for countless ages 
hiul been shut up in metal caskets hermet- 
ically secured by fcSoloiuon’s Seal ; and who, 
being liberated tlicrefrom by benevolent fisli- 
ermen, began in smoke (how mi>ny a genius 
luis epded in the same ! ), and finally assuming 
their primeval pnqiortions, threatened and 
terrified their benefactors, in the train of the. 
Arabian Queen Mab, were spirits who con- 
veyed Jumchhacked bridegrooms into I’einote 
chambers, and tliere left them, licad down- 
wards ; there were fairies who transported 
lovers in their shirts and drawers to tlic gates 
of Damascus, and there incited tliom lo enter 
the fancy-baking trade, bringing lliem into 
sore peril in the long run, through not putting 
pepper into cream tarts ; there were cunning 
magicians, knowing of gardens undergrouml, 
where there were trees whereof dil the fruits 
were jcw'els, ijyid who went up and <l(»wn 
Crini Tartary crying “ Old lamps for new 
there were fialaces, built, destroyed, and re- 
built in an instant ; there w(‘re fifty thousand 
black slaves with jars ol jew’els on their heads ; 
there were carpets wliich flew through the 
air, caps which rendered their owners invi- 
sible, loadstones which drew the nails out of 
ships, money wliich lurried to dry leaves, 
magic pas8wor<Ls which caused the doors of 
subterranean caverns to revolve on their 
hinges. Yes ; and the Eastern Queen Mith could 
show you Halls of Eblis, in which qouiitless 
m^llitutles for ever wandered up and down ; 
black marble staircases, with never a bottom ; 
paradises where Gulchenrouz revelled, and 
for which Biibabalouk sighed ; demon dwai*fii 
with scimitars, the inscriptions on wdiose 
blades baffled the Calipli Vathek, and who 
(the dwarfs), being menaced and provoked, 
rolled themselves up into concentric balls, 
and suffered tliemselves to be kicked into 
interminable 'space. Queen Mab held , 
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^iq[xt inv.Ottlmtick^Tartary^ aud there^ in d^l Boom or the Holly 
T^e of Ssiili Kur, yet^tantyahe he is but . . ' 

origibete^l marvellouB etories of the wan- » * ' 

dedug Khan; of the glorified Naiigaauna ** Min mod«p de mi tffrhifleht,; 

<jhtrbif who was radiant within and with- Min Vater de mi ' ^ 

of the wonflerful bird,S»uli, whd came ^ ^ ^ , • « ' J 

fr;0m the middle kingdom of India; of wish- Tlie Queen Mab records of the CouutOas 


uijf-Pftpe, flying-sVoWs, hobgoblins, and fairies d’Anois delighted children whose tathei^ 
in abundauee. Xti the ISast, Whittington and fathers had anticipated their delight hundred® 
his Cat first realised tlieir price ; it rested in years behvfj in the Pentamerone ^ 
Italy on its way northward ; and the merry Battista Basile. The Moorish tale® 

priest Piovano Arlotto l*ad it from a bene- of Mel end o the man-eater were kmyyn of old 
Volent Brahmin, and told it in Florence to the Welsh, and are recorded in .th^ir 
before there was ever a Lord Mavor in Lon- Manobogitm, or Myvyrian Archaeology. The 
^on. The King of the Frogs— that of Doctor i>ogiiey of our English nursery was found ilt 
Leyden and the Brothers Grimm — was a tri- in the days ot Maricasiaua ; and, und^^ 

butary of Queen Mab in Lesser Thibet, cen- the guise of a horse without a head, he yft 
turies ago ; and the fiict of the same story haunts the Moorish ramparts of tlie AJham- 
being found in tbe and in bra, in company with another nondescript 

the popular superstitious of Germany, only h^^^t with a dreadtul woolly hide, called the 
proves the universality of Queen Mab’s do- Belludo. Bolludoyct haunts Windsor Forest 
minion. It is no proof that, because Queen as Herne the Hunter. I hear his hoarao 
Mab’s fays and goblins hovered about the f?A’osvI, awful to liltje children, in the old 
rude incantations of Scandinavian mythology, afi'^ets of Bouen, where he is known as th® 
tbov were not associated likewise in the One Hargonille. T have seen him— at least I hav® 
awful and mysterious monosyllable of tlic j those who have seen him — as the head*^ 
Hiudfi Triad. hen of Diimbledowndeary. 

Before Queen Mab came td be a '‘case of ^ count as Queen MaVs subjects and aa 
real distress,” she was everywhere. She and i her dominions, all perhons and land® 

her sprites plMycd tlieir fairy games .with j Htrictly inylhological, but only faiicifuL 

Bramah and Yislmu, and with the Orinuzd I ?iomcr, Virgil, Oviil and Company, may keep 
of the Zendavesta. Her stories were toliJ in \ Mount Olympus, the ox-eyed Juno, tlie zoned 
Denmark, where tile trold-folk oclolirati'inier I limpiiig Vulcan, the nimble* 

glories. Tho gilwat eating his brcajl and ' fi"8'**'**^ lorme. 1 envy not Milton 

ftiUk from the i-c.l cartlienwaro nipkiii ofll'w “dreaded name of Denu.gorgoii,'’ his 
Coodraau Platte, find in deadly fear of Kiiune- 1 Satans, Tieelzebubs, Molochs, his treniendoiis 
Marre, is tho same Scottish gib-cat that ho ^ J>eath. Queen Mab 

rejoiced wlieu Madcr Watt was told tliat !•'■'«' symi.atliy with these. Nay, nor for 

"auld Girnegar o’ Craigend, alias rvumide- i .Joiinson’s ponderoiw siijiernatiirala 

griinilile, was dead.” Tlie Norman FaUiuits (fairies in full-bottomed wigs and biiekleB), 
of Uie Poor Soltolar, the I'hree Thieves, and haiipy valleys of Aiiyssinia, many-pillared 
the Sextou of Gluiii, arc .Vi of Queen Mab’s palaces, and genn spouting aiihorisms full of 
kindred in Gotland. 'J'lie Gorman tales of morality and Jatiiiity. h^y, and Queen Mab 
the Wicked aoldsmith, the TalUiii:? Dird, and l*a« noiiglit to do with courtly .iosepli Addison 
the Eating of tho Gird’s Heart, were written academic vision ot Mirza, where th« 

in Queen Mab’s own liook of the Fal.le of shadowy beings of Mahometan f.incy seem 
Sigurd, deliglited in l>y tliosc douglity Scan- fumed into trochees and thictyls, Quoen 
diuavian heroes, Thor and Oiiin. A cori'e- Ufab never heai;d of Exeter Hall ; and nover j 
apoiiditig trailition lias been seized upon by niiuieor encouraged dense ])latIorni eloqueneo. . 
that ardent lover of Queen Mab, Monsieur I claim for Queen Mab that slie once— aliw! 
Perrault, in his story of the Slcei.ing Beauty once— possesscd-tlie wliole realm and region 
in the Wood. The Golden (Joose we liave fairy and goiiliii fiction tliroughout tb« 
read and laiiglied at wlien told us by the world, civilised and iiueivilised. I,clMm Ma 
Brothers Grimm in their Kinder mdrehen, is Sufi’s llic liiirios, gliosts, and gobims 
but the* tale vrell known to Queen Mab, of Sliakeypcavc ; Proapero with hia 

Loke hanging on to the Giant Eagle, for magic, the tfeast Caliban, the witch i 


part 01 me ecutiou or itescnins. Monk ^ u,»iu iTj.uoiiM,iu-occu. xks 

Lewis’s hideous tale of the Grim White Pucklo, PlecjJite, tlio little little airy sjurits^i 
Woman, in which the spirit of the child white and grey, the wholes ^ 

whistles to its father : goblin corps of the Saturnalia in Macbeth;. ’ 

These were wicked subjects of the Queen of’ 

*•, pew>^wew — pew-wew F«firyland — rebellious imps; but they wer® ^ 

My Mill iiy be stew,” hers. I lil^ewise claim as lie rs,* all th® 

. • I witches, man-eaters, lavaudeuses, brucola(j«eii^i\ 

DUt the nether-Saxon tale of the Machan- loup-garous, pusses-in-boots, talkiug birda^ 






rd^ee® ^teliknged into beasts,’ '#hits oa<S, owner vbose anee»tbi»i4^sw 
giaitijt-Jkillers, (wKether .Tacks ot no), dragon- befbre him mayiiiaprerpciajt^^ btaviSi} ^ 
Queilers, ami champions, that nevjsr existed, the subterranean stream, whoo^ ^Miick wat^ 
iiikewise, all and every the Be vis’s, Arthurs, can be perceived from a i^xapet' oboi^' 
dun cowH, (iciuou dwarfs, Ibanshees, Brownies footway, and from whence horefus^ t(> move 
(of Bodestock, or otherwise), magicians, withoii receiving almost t#ie y?eight . of .his 
sorcerers, |{ood people, uncanny folk, elves, domicile in frantfi, in exchange fbr his 
giants, talh black men, wolves afldicted to dilapidated black and yell<vv striped tenement, 
eating * grandmammas and grandchildren, dust opposite this unsightly ^ile of buildings 
communicative fish (whether with rings or beneath which the dragpn of (Saint Bomalo, 
otherwise), ghoulea, afrits, geim, peris, djimis, so celebrated for his ravages in monkish days^ 
calenders, liobgoblins, “ gi*tm worthies of the might well have liifHen himself in the cable 
world,” 6gi'e3 with preternatural olfactory watei-s, is a' fine range of new houses in the 
powers, pala«?ins, dwergars, Bobin Good- Parisian style, nnicli disgi-aced by the vict- 
fellows, aud all other supernatural things and mt 3 \ A few steps further, iu a vast square,, ' 
persons. ^ rises liigh in air the wlnte and fairy-liko 

^ «Aiid preferring these great claims — ^liow- structure of tlie newly restored church of 
Rdever wise we giow, are tiiey not great after' j Saint Onen, the boast of Normaud\". All that 
all !— of Queen Mab’a, to the general respect, I > presents itself to the stranger’s eye on tliia 
present Her Majesty as a case of real distress, side is new and clean and freshly decorated.. 

1 CK.. -n'l ....... : j- 


toonlli centuries had to be demolished. Tife brick, or a stone of the modem building 
street, as fvlde as Piccadilly in Jjondon, is had the remotest connexion with the middle 
'. now nearly cothpleted, and would be quite so, ages. ^ , 

fw the ojJ^sitiou of an obstinate imli- The great fair of Saint Bornain or the PaORife^ 


Societies, grimly educating the reason, and ! drip}>ing with the heavy rain drops hanging 
binding the fancy in fcttei-s of red tape, have | on their last leaves, biit if you advance to 
sworn to destroy her. Spare her, dvivers of j the edge of the garden, and observe the 
VlThole Ilogs to not unprofitable markets ; | remaining ends of the streets which havo 
spare her, also, Marlborough House ; spare ! been cleared away to afford space for these 
lier, Mb. Cole, for you ride your hobbies ‘ parterres and avenues and gold fish foun- 
desperately hard ! tain.s, you recognise the Itoueii of the Kcgent 

• . BedfOx'd. 

As no one can help being an antiquary in. 
THE SACTC OF CIIESNUTS. iity of a hundred lowers, as Ilouen has 

been called, and as the stranger has nothing 

"WiiEX I fixed my abode, iu October Last, ' more amusing on his mind than aj^eculating , 
in the llfibd des Carmes in the street of the jim old stones, 1 allowed m^^self to indulge in 
same name, which runs through tlie town of 'many drejiiny spec illations. But in vain had 1 
Bouen, piercing it from tlie broad Quai du ^ examined the huge ])Osts at the entrance of 
Havre to the weird old tower of Pliilip ' the hotel court to convince myself that they 
Augustus on* the Boulevard Beauvoiaine, 1 1 were jiart of the ancient teiiijde of Both ; I 
had not taken the well known fact into con- j wa.s obliged to believe what the old woman 
sidei'atiora tliat, if the season be wet anywhere, [ who sold hot cakes opposite told me, that 
the rain liLs a peculiar privilege of coming _ they were recently put there to guard the 
down into the basin 6f Bouen. For a whole foot passenger in tiic absence of|ibi|4>avement^ 
month that I remained there it rained every widen is some •‘lay to beautify ftissr street ; in 
day, more or less — but generally more ; for vain had I lioped, in the Hue des Fosp6s Louis 
an hour in the middle of the day, it would ; VIII., close by, to discover a tourelle or a 
sometimes clear up and allow the ]) 0 asibilil 3 r j buttress which would tell a tale. 1 vrns 
of 'a pedestrian reaching the’ cathedral or j forced to give up all thoughts of times gone 
Saint Oueu ; and, amidst tlie grove-like by as I asceiidoi I the gaily ornamented flight 
aisles of either of these, the jiiost beautiful j of steps leading to the coffee-room of the 
clmrclies in Fr.*incc, endeavouring to forget the hotel where u.sually stood iny smart hostess 
of a solitude into which be had rashly and her smarter daughter, glittering iu 
hetra^iid Kimself. * jnosaii? gold, and blossoming iu tho gay arti- 

Probably tliere is no city in Europe which ficial flowers for which Bouen is fanioys. 
nas been longer in get^ug rid of its *au- The room assigned me looked to the street, 
Bouen, but it has and w'as a lively, noisy, tawdry chamber,. 
^ last advanced considerably in that xvay. wHli nothing oM about it. Chough I knew 
^ ^or instance,' to form the magnificent street, that every step I took along the .galic^ries 
after several changes, of ((ynasty since which led to countless bed-rooms and dining- 
!ftt''1vas first begun is now called La Bue halls, was over the site of the old convent of 


The great fair of Saint Boinaiu or the PloidfeiQt 




..«t» fippFwm 


hAstlieiibwB !^dowj it «t 


' ^lled ’Wlak fi*om av^rj ono& advanced | a»id/ 

/tiliift'^of ^]S?rdiMte cominiOditwc were to extent; e^^elaimed^ 

w eacf»e«ed fear sale ; but ebiedy the pk^prfe- prbspect Madamo will bave from tlid^^apcir 
4erV'Of whole troops of diiwinutive Norman room, as we call tlfts 

bdntos and ponks intended for sal^ came 1 was obliged to confess tliat. ib0|:i&/^a8 
.pdnriiig in fronf the townwand vilLagea ; all something attractive about the apf)^ran,b!^ ;pf 
^ese required do^^niciles, and the lldtcLdes the garden below, neglected tjiough 
Carmee had always been the favourite resort Far above the level of the street wd;Iiiji;^. 
■of most of them, ow^ng to its central position, left on the other side, it could be re.a^4^ 
Application was made to me to give up my from this rocJlu by a flight of ston0 
la^*ge chamber to clainirfints who were con- descending from the window, 
tent to sleep four in a room rather than The sun was gliitcriiig on dripping trees 
forego the convenience of the Ijouse to which and flowers groui>ed round a hrokcn/ountfiin 
, they were accustomed, and who.s<' /<////<? in t^c middle of this hanging garden,, into 

' hail a good reputation. 1 rt-sisted for some which no windows besides this one looked, fpr, - 
time, much to the aunoyniicc of an ugly on one side was the blank w'all of a sugai# 
■chambermaid and an iiiMimuiiing waiter, ^'efinoiy, and on the other were the striped 
'Until, one inorning, 1 was sn-ldenly favoured gables of several ancient houses wdiose fronts 
by a visit from the smart daughter of iny looked into the narrow Ene ihs Fosses, The 
landlady in person, who, dressed with even gai’den- wall partly shut out the opposite hovels 
more b'lilliaiicy than usual and ariaiyed in and only allowca the mysteries of their upper 
her most winning smiles, came to expostulate fiU)rie.s to be seen, where rickety balconies 
with me on the wxint of considt-ration i dis- high in air hung Ifrom black windows sup- 
played in ))rcrcrring my own comfort to tliat porting jx'ls of flowers and biid-cages, in the 
of the estimable lioi*sedealers, whose rigl t it midst of rags hung out to dry. Several spires 
had long been to take up their abode beneath of churches with delicate tracery, peeled 
her roof. “ Madame, ” she, remarked, “can above the roofs of distant manufa.ctories, whose 
have nnodier room infinitely more suitable j high, singularly-shaped chimneys formed gro- 
to lier, out of tho noise and bustle of thejtescpie figures against the sky; some lofty 
street, and where licr studies will be less, tr(?es, growing in tho gardens attach e«l to soma 
interrujded : it is at the other side of the -of tho numerous houses, broke the lines of 
court h»'jking into tho charming .sfirden j buildings rather gracefully ; and, towering 
which gives a view of the Palais de ii usticc, j over one mass of spreaiUng foliages the 
and olVers many advantages of air a.ivd light, beautiful lacew’ork of the parapet , of 'that 
It is ail tljiit reiii.'iiny,’’ continued tho tair ; portion of tho Palais de Justice built by 
Leon io, with an arch look, “of tlio convent j (Icorge d’Amboise, the juinister of Louis 
garden; ami Madame, wdio is fond of anti- j the Twelfth, ainl the small ornaniejpted 
quilies, will not object, as most persons do, pin n.acles whicli surmount it, finished the 
that it is dull and retired/’ prospect. • 

This last argument was eonclnsive, and I 1 did not disagree with Mademoiselle 
at once .agreed to the fair J.6onie\s proposi- Lconie when .she insisted that the position 
tion of follDwing her to look at the ullercd j of this .secluded chamber was iv its favour ; 
chamber, which I was to have in exchange and to my objections tk.-it the floor was paved 
for the Qjn'iy coveted by the moVo favoured with dingy red brick and Jiad no carpet^ 
•iionscdealcrs of the l^’air. and that there were no curtains to the two 

Through a scries of rooms so numerous w indows, one of immen.se size, and one smjdl— 
that 1 thought i should never get to tho end .slio replied, tliat an hour w'Didd remedy all* 
of them, Lconie tripped, jiuglirig the keys defects, and ‘make it a very pattern of 
with which siie o]KUied one after another, comfortable. 

- infonning me that every one would be “Look,” sh^ added, “what flne cupboards 
I tenanted in a few hours. I followed, w’on- you have too! This one alone, is large 
dering where tho journey would lluisli, enough for all your trunks and l>oo]|c^... And 
when she turned suddenly down a narrow into this you could even move the l;^3tself, 
dark jiassage, and, mounting a little stair, if you pleased.” /■ , ' 

emerged into an upi)er 'wooilcJi gallery which It was quite .true that the closets were 
ran along outside the house above a court eingiilarly large, aark, and lofty, ami that 
. yard, and preaieutly arrived at alow door 'f, ay, their hinges creaked dismally as- they wefe 
giving entrance to a second ].K\ssage dai'ker throwui open far my iu-spection. 
than the first. Jjeonie, after descending a “Iteally,*^ continued .uionie, seeing that I 
few stairs, stopped at a small portal at the appealed tolerably satisfied, “ I do not know 
:‘'end of this passage, and, turning the key in that we are right in giving up so convenient ! 
■ the rusty lock, threw open the door of a «, chamber when the house is ahoui to be so 
• chaiaber-— long, narrow, and meagrely fur- ^ull, but, to oblige Madame, wc will not be 
lU8bedrr-.which, how^ever, looked rather cheer- particular.” % < > ' 

ful as a blaze of sunshine seemed ftuddeuly to Howevdir bright this model of a ^opm 
‘^JkavO'daa'ted.mtQ it from a bfgU churdv-like might have looked when 1 first visited it 




bud SBOther aspect on the day succeeding OTa-tbeSei^^^tBintsDiilgMicb^'jatt i 

I Uid^'bta whiali 1^^118 installed wHyu dli: T&6 h'uudred '!)f«tn 'i^' i 

: rate lia^i rJesoeiwled in tomttte evei titeff tlmu^hts feU Sifc a /li’aii/ 

and Jiowt* of the dark nooks iia* whioia it ptXKjessioiM of ^iftarfy oeem’r^Oe ; 

aboiindtid looked the livelier for tliere Wing the great Bevcdutlo^ took rdaee.iii' Houeu la' 
no iiie hecaui^e tlie huge chimney smoked, commemoration of the deiivery from th>e 
I did liot^look much at my prospect, but dragon* and thp pardon laccorded to' thje 
occu])ied myself with a pile of folios, which criminal, as still sliowu in tlm painted win-" 
the liberality of the authorities of Itouen had dows of the Cathedral, The Oathed^ itSfekf 
supplied me with, for certain researches, from next came before my mind as 1 had seen U Stl' 
the richly endowed public library, the morning, when I Ventured among 

I soon began to liud that the quiet of my umbrellsis of the curj^ous under the dripping ■ 
chamber Juid not been exnggerated ; not a linees, where the wooden sheds, filled with 
sound reached me from witliout, and, excejit wares, arc erected throughout the extent 
wiian I o^ieueSi the door of the passiige wiiich the Boulevard Bonvreiiil ; I ineii tally walked' 
separated me from the world behiifd, to along the line of toy shops, and hardwtp-e,* 
^descend into day — which was «t, rare event — chiua, and jewellery, until I paused at. the 
no distant murmur from the bustling dejiarl- Hue Cluuit-biseaux, wliere the old church of 
ment on the other side of the court came upoii Saint Bomaih once stood — ^when again, close 
my. ear. to ear, the same gurgling sound came, as 

had been llijree days in my new domicile, if from the keyhole of the great closet. I 
It was on the third night Of my occupancy, | got up and stuffed it with paper, but 1 felt 
that as 1 sat rc^adiiig by two caudles placed | disturbed and nervous, ami, closing my book, 
iur high heavy bronze capdlosticks, like those prejmred for bed ; previously, however, to 
of an altar, a low sound, aaof a person nearly I retiring, 1 rang my bell, thinking to obtain 
choked, which seemed to issue from the liuge |a new supply of caudles, as 1 observed that 
closet at my liack, di«tui bed my studies. I : both those I Jiad been reading by, were nearly 
started, looked up, and glanced round me into | burnt out, and 1 felt nervoua at the idea of 
the dreary space ; my heai selike bed, shrouded ; being without ariy, in case of not being 
. by dark red curtains, conliued by a coronet ; able to sleep. But I rang in vain ; not a 
with feathers which had once been gaily gilt, i creatqre answered my summons, neither the 
but was now dim and dingy, stood shadowy’ cross chambermaid nor tlic flipjiant waiter; 

^ in its recess; my view next took in a | and, softer repeating the atteiiq^t without 
clumsy commode with numerous drawers : success, I resigned myself to the privation, 
and a grey urarlile top, ou which slou<l a \ and weyt to bed in the dark, 
clock ol the jxuiod of the llenaiasauce, rather i 1 had no .soon* r laid my head on the pillow, 
a valuable relic, but tarnished and with a j than a most remarkable cliaugo suddenly 
broken face : the cracked )>oivela.iu circles ’ came over my solitary ilomicile. First of all, 
for the iiuiiibei's that mark the gliding hours, I I heard a door slml with violence, as if at 
looking like «9 many staring intjuisilive eye.s. | the end of the passage, where I was not 
As I uiaiked these tilings, the \ oice of my j aware that one existed. Pi esenlJy there 
only coqip;ujiou informed me that it was { w ere contused voices and a heavy steji, and 
eleven o clock, and as the last sound of the j a sound as though Koniething were being 
communication died q,way I again heard the . dragged along, iietil a stoppage took place at 
same hoarse, unpleasant sound from the I my door. A glimmering light then shone 
interior of my closet. I got uj» and ojienrd j Ihrough the wide crevices, which usually let 
the huge jiiUielled door, wdiich gave its more air than w as i.)leasant into my room ; 
customary creak, but theie wtvi nothing and a rattle, as if an attempt wcie made to 
within from w lienee a sound civild have jno- turn the key, ensued. I rei olicctcd, however, 

1 cceded. 1 sat down again, satisfied that the that the ke^ was inside, and that 1 had turned 
j wiini was rising, and that the night would it myself bi-fore 1 retired to bed. 




be stormy. 


1 concluded ihat some newly arrived guest 


Presently, I had resumed my reading, and bad niislakeii liis assigned dormitory, and I 
liad beooin(t absorbed in the history of iSaint listened no more. But, all at once the glim- 
llomain, the popular Saint of Boueii, and the fijering light again appeared beneath the door 
dragon wdiidi lie subdued by his prayer’s, — this time, of the large closet, wliich slowly 
bound w-ith his scarf, and ‘'^ave in charge to opeiietl, and I clearly and ilistinctly saw what 
the criminal who had consented to accompany seegjed to me a man in a cloak, with a broad 
him -on Ins ;ni venture. I read how the sidiit hat veiy much over his eyes, step out, and 
and the sinu< v ilragged and lured the scitly raising a lantern in his hand, which however 
xncnjfiter alojjg until the bridge ovfertbe Seine threw his features into shade, gaze round the 
'uid, when Saint llomain, seizing the room. I was so amazed that 1 had no power 
scarfngl^hiidi po-ssessed holy virtue, suddenly, to call out; but, still keeping my eyes fixed oa 
fluij^iphe monster into tlio river. I fiaused tq^ the opening left by my two dark red curtains, 
Miderhowit hap]>enfcd Unit the imaginative I saw the man walk a few paces towards the 
nk, wdio^n vented this legend, skould have large window, open it cautiously, and des^ud ' 
rgoUen tliat uu bridge of any kind existed Uie steps w^hich led from it into the gardeiL 



tjfi' ^ ^ h^' 

^ .Wve left his. Iw^rn be^ow, bm 
j^ure{.wfts -merely a bUwsi;, aha^oV, wnicb 
l^Ul^.^aced in tne gloom advancing to the' 
s^me doset ; ho entered it ; there was a pause ; 
anjtihe re-appe»red dragging somethingvilong, 
which he took to tlie steps. *I plainly heard 
that at every one of «them — and I counted six 
—a heavy dull sound was returned as his 
burthen descended, and it struck against 
them. 

Nothing more occurred ; but I confess to 
haviiig been so uncomfortably nervous — not 
to say, terrified — ^that, though after looking 
long into the darkness to see the glimmer of 
the Ifiutoni again, I ended by being convinced 
that I had imagined the whole scene, I had 
still not the courage necessary to get up and 
grope t(' wards the bell : excusing rny not 
trying to do so, by reflecting that I had 
previously found it useless. -At last I wont 
to sleep, and in the luoniing, impressed with 
the idea that I liad passed the niglit with the 
large w'indow open, I advanced to close it, 
wlien 1 found to iny surprise that it w'hs 
shut, and the rusty bolt well fastened inside, 
as it had been during the tliree rainy days 
bel<»rt’ ; tlic curtain, faitbfidly placed by 
Mademoiselle JAuiie, Iiad not been disturbed 
since it was drawn by my own liaiid early in 
the evening ; and as for the groat closet — 
when 1 opened il, the hinges creaked as initial, 
and there was om])tines8, but no outlet. 

When the cross cliambeniia.id broujrht my 
colloo, I vmitui-od to remark that I bad been 
disturbed by new arrivals hi the night. 

“ Imjiossible,” was lier slur’p reply, “no 
one anived last night, and if they had, there 
is no room for thorn.” 

“ Unless they have a fancy to sleep in the 
old fount ill ill the garden,” said I ; “ for, if ] 
was not droamiiig, I saw a traveller dragging 
his OWL! jxjrtiijantoau d(»wu those stops in 
search of such a lodging.” • 

Catherine, as I saiil tliis, looked at me with 
an uijoasy expression of oounteiiaiice, but 
said nothing. 1 asked her why she did not 
come when I rang rny bell. 

“ JLiccauso, afier eleven o’clock,” said she 
pertly, “ it is time for every one to be asleep, 
and we are too tired to attend to bells. It is 
quite enough that M.adame has seen it, with- 
out us poor servants being scared.” 

“ Seen it 1 ” I inquired W'iUi interest, 
“What do you mean, Catherine ? ” 

But already the cross chambermaid was 
gone, and did not deign an explanation of 
her mysterious words. • 

The next morning was fine. Determined 
not to lose the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the pretty country, I went out early 
to keep on apjiointment 1 had made with my 
slight acquamtiiuce, Madame Gournay, whose 
grandchild was at nurse at Bois Guillaume, 
about half a league from the town, and whom 
1 had promised to accompany rtu Iker first 
walk ovei^ the charming hill and pretty fields 


wbkili led to who 

supp^e^ her . place to infa^ 


her . place to hext.aaepMWTe m 
Lik^ many^French motherly Maaiuue f^riiay 
the younger — us w^U as her huebab<rl|, the 
organist of the cathedral — preferred' the 
absence of a troublesome ba^ to< , 
presence in their con 6ued apartm&t m- the 
town. 

“ It is better for the child’s healtb,** te^• 
marked the gi siidinother, “ to be anmiigst the 
flowers and fields at Bois Guillaume than m 
the smoky streets of Rouen.” ^ 

The beautiful, neat embowered spot we 
soon reached was so singularly clhan aud well - 
I built ft>r a foreign villuge that it made me 
appreciate my companion’s prudence, and ^ 
wdien I saw the pretty tidy nurse whom wb* 
idbud playing with the baby, as it lay in its 
cot, 1 could not but acknowledge that it was 
likely to be better tuken care of with Gustaire 
Braye than by itsi rather coquettish mamma 
at home. 

Gustaire had a little son of her own w1k> 
was jilso in the cottage, but in an outer 
cliamber. An old woman was knitting beside 
liiin as the child st*rambled backwards and 
foj-wards in a long crib, placed against the 
wall, in the midst of which it was fastened by 
tin' waist to a niovtjable board, which slid 
along as his struggles impelled it. No harm 
(1>ul(l liapj)en to I he child in its oddly con- 
tvivod ptison, but the position looked uncom- 
forlablc, and 1 could not help conlraBting the 
two b(»ys as 1 observed the supeiior care 
bestowed on ibe nursling. 

''flic son of Gustaire Braye was a strange 
infant : it had a pair of rolling startling eyes, 
Avhicli were coiitmiially but without meaning 
fixed on the cot of its foster brother, seen 
through an ojxui door ; it had a large head, 
was very j)alc, and every now and ^theu a 
shudder seemed to pass over it, which was 
succeeded by a restless jnoveinent in its railr 
way. The old woman, from time to time, 
looked up from her knilting, and gave a 
glance towards her charge, but did not speak 
to it, nor did it utter any cry or attempt any 
sound like words; while the other child was 
laughing, crowing, aud delighting the company 
in tlie cottage. 

The visit j»aid,^)D onr j eturn towards Bouen 
1 congratulated Madame Gouraay ou having 
found so respectable a nurse. , * . 

• “ Yes,” said she, “ we consider oarselves 
lucky, aud so is poor Gustaire, and very 
gratel'ul too to M. fc^Cur^ for roconimending 
lier ; it is not every one would like to have, 
to do with her, after all that has happened ; 
but as J said to my daughter, the poor young 
woman was rmt to^blam^ thouj^ her evidence, 
did cause tbc death of her father. But I 
forget,” she continued, Bmiliiig, “ynu know 
uothing of the story.” 

1 begged she would indulge my curiosity 
by relatmg t# me the reason wJiy scf neat and 
pleasant looking a young woman as Guataine 
should be avoided. 






'■j{!^ we dascpud, to the JiouleVaiid Bei^- to avolS>h1d)i' (Siiid&'^ 
w*‘dd Mad.-ime poMrhfiy, J* wo* shall thp [house of the 


VOjj^ifflft, wjoo mauanie uoHxua^^ w«*Buaii. 

pass h> the line Cluiut-Oiaeaux, wtiicn, areryj 
f&w j’Ciirs ago was quit<3 iu the tielda, andj 
at that tiiue, where there Jiow stand gooclj 
stone housep tliere used to be ouly wretched 
liovels. Ill one of tjiese Gustaire’a father, a 
widower, with three children, lived : he had, 
however, a few lields, and drove a little trade, ■ 
chiedy in hoi'sea, wliich your»iuust have ob- ' 
served by our fair is a rather extensive tj ado j 
here. Hjei wna a man who was but little liked 
by his neighbours, whom he shunned in coii- 
seq^uence,. add was very frequently away in 
Brittany, of which province lie Avas a ^lativo. 
j Gustaire, though almost a child, took care of 
her two brothers, worked in the fields, and 
did more than a grown vroinan to keep ^ue 
family comfortable ; but ])or failier was notj 
fond of her, laq' indeed of any of his children, 1 
and they would have been ncuch haupier Avith- * 
out him, but that udicu ho returned they liveil | 
better than usual, ns he^took care of himself, ! 
and generally ha<l inono 3 \ | 

“(5n one occasion Avhen he cainc home, he' 
brought Avith him a large sack of chesnuts, of; 
which the boys Averc very fond, and whicli : 
tliey so freely indulged in, that he at last, , 
angrily, told Gustaire to lock up the re-| 
znaiiidei', so that there might be some left to! 
be roasted, when lie asked for them fur Ids ! 
supper. She put th(5 sack away, thcvefoi'e, in 
the granaiy, and the disappointed urchins 1 
were foiled. One of them, liowCA’er, finding | 
where it was hidden, and unable to open the , 
mouth which his sister luui carefully tied up, j 
cut «a round hole with his knife, and abstracted j 
as niany chesnuts as his daring little hand 
could grasp.^ Gustaire, on finding this out, 
afraid to let her father knoAv of the delin- 
quency^, mendeii the hole, and hid the bag in 
another uliice, after soundly rating tlie boy 
for his theft. ^ ^ 

“There w.'is a man named Fleclier, a country- 
man of Gust.'iire’.s father, avIjo had established 
himself at lluneii, ;is a workman at one of the 
cotton manufuct Orica, and was known to be a 
bad chaj'actor. lie spent alj iJie money he 
earned, wliich Avaa considerable, in tiissijia- 
tion ; he had been turned aAvay from one 
factory, but, Laving a good* deal of skill, he 
had not found any difficulty in getting a new 
engagcni^ut, and could have lived Avell but 
-for ills extv>vagauce. This man took a fancy 
to Gustaire, though he was nearly as old as 
father. 'J’ho latter, illinkiiig him well off 
tfl^ther eucouiaged his suit, much to the 
^Oung girl’s annoyance, Avho, had taken him 
nflky articuUir aversion ; and wlie, besides that, 
iBplincd to liKteu to t’he addresses of a 
^oung man abcuit her own age, who often 
Ivelp^ her in her w ork, being a neighbour’s 
fion. 

“ Flecher and her father, Ivan Braye, be- 
came vei5^ great friends. the time of 

, association, Uie cottage of the latter was i 
frequently a scene of drunkenness and riot, ; 


the friends as they descended 

her father and^his comri^lo 

the town to finish their orgies. ' ^ ^ v ’ 

“One night,! later them u^ual, she 
left the curiTs and returned hoihe, 

'she found the door left open, ’ a candle^' I 
j burning in the cottage kitchen, arid tli6 
strewn Avitli chesrfuts. She suspected' 
brothers and Avent to the granary 46 Seb^ 
Avliat depredations they had committed'; 46 
her A'exation, she discovered that the sa6k’' 
was gone. ^ 

“IJer father, for whom she waited until* ^ 
daylight, did not return, an<l as soon as the' 

I children wwe np, she scolded tliem foi' the' 

I renew’al of their theft. Both protested that 
I the}^ Avere innocent, and that they* had longed' 
j in vahi for the forbidden fruit, the scattered 
1 remains of w’hicli they took care to sippt"0- 
priate. That same night, Gustaire sat up 
for her father, but neither he nor his friend I 
Flccher eanie, nor did ho return Avlieu several j 
days were passed. She began to feel uneasy j 
at this, as he •generally ment ioned, iu how- i 
ever surly a w;n% Avhcii he intended to be j 
absent long. JrJer brothers came in on Ihe * 
fimiih day aflei* lie Avas gone, haA'ing been at 
I the, fair ; and the ncw\s they liad heard there, 

1 was, that 'Plechcr had loft the towm, having 
Iquitie^l his eniploy* rs at the cotton factory 
j at Barnclal without notice. She was not 
I Sony to liear this, but a vague uneasiness 
I U)r)k fioHscshion of her mind. 

I “‘There lias hcen a horrid mill'd er in the 
I town,* said one of the boys, ‘ at least they 
sa}’^ so, though nobody has boon found ; how- 
ever, the police are looking out, and we shall 
.soon have more new^s of it.* 

“At this moment the cure's homie arrived 
to look ai’ter Gustaire ; .surprised that she 
had not, for Several evenings, paid her usual 

A'isit. 

“‘This is a sad business,’ said .she, ‘the 
person supposed to be murdered is a difit.ant 
cousin of M. le Cure ; he liad seen him at the 
fair, and had received a letter which he had 
brought from le Mans for him ; he had a 
good deal of money, it was said, for he In- 
tended to make largo purchases in BoUen- 
iieric, and a.s his stall of jewellery was very 
attractive, no one could fad to remat-k, wh^Jft 
for tw'o <lays he no longer came in the morn- 
ing to open it. It was not known where he 
iftdgcd in the town, Vmt people getting uneasy, 
the police began to inquire, and it w^as found 
that he had slept in the Bue aux Juifsthe 
last night he was seen ; but no notice had 
been taken as to whether he left in the raoxm- | 
ing, for the house was so full of lodgers and I 
in such a bustle that no one had time scarcOly j 
to think. Certain it is that he Liis not fO- . 
appeared, and all the town thinks he has be^ 
muiAlered.* 






.^ife 0gn».B,war7 with Flechert* 
»W4. Q2nW^>>Tdwt;br^^^^^^ ^ fertile liVei 
iH; J^^iiB ioo^ he hw'run off 


no, JF^QOwa ^ fwherol and $o has father too 

fo|> naatter.' 

\vjp)xcited by, ti^ account, Gustair^ set 
out with her brothers and t\K cure's bonne, 
cpripue. to huow if ^v^ything new had been 
<hacovored|; an event of the kind was too 
unusual not to cxcit^ great interest. They 
SQOn reached the Palais de J usticc, where a 
(U’owd was assembled, and on the countenances 
of ma,ny might be observed an alarmed ex- 
pression which told that some new feature 
appeared in the case. 

‘ The body of poor Marceau the jeweller 
haa been found,’ said a person, addressing 
the, curb's bonne, ‘in the well of the old 
convent garden, tied up in a sack ; it Is 
til, ought that ti)is will lead to discovery, for 
the has two or three chesnuts in it, and 
has a.rniuid hole in one side which has.been 
sewn up.’ 

" * .Blessed Mary ! ’ exclaimed Gustaire, With 
a sudden start. ‘ Wiiy, that is the sack my 
father brought home, and whicii has ju-' t 
been stolen from me !’ 

“ 'J’hia exclamation of the yoimg girl excited 
instant attention, and led, in fact, to the dis- 
covery of the wliole affair. She w:is obliged 
to appear in evidence to prove that the «ack 
had belonged to her father, which she was 
able to do witliout difficulty, and eiitiAsly 
unsuspicious that she was thus casting sus- 
})icion upon him. It was found thah Ivan 
Jiraye and FJecher had be(*u seen in company 
with Marceau, who ai)peared intoxicated, and 
that he had entereil tlie lodging of the latter 
in the Hue aux Juifs ; that the two had left 
early in the following morning without the 
jeweller, who was not afterwards seen. As 
Flechej; had not returned, the proprietor of 
the tenement he occujiicd had resolved to re- 
let the room ; ami, on the visit of the police, 
a search was made, which disch'sed Vie marks 
of what might Imve been a scuffle in several 
pieces of broken furniture, and a torn curtain 
in the recess where the bed stood ; but the 
po)i(;e only picked up a chesnut on the ffocr. 
They searchetl among the laiigled shrubs in a 
lialf-clioked bit of garden to which from the 
room of Flecher a flight of stone steps led, 
and there, in the centre, found an old dried- 
Hp well, where the murdered man’s body was ^ 
discpve^ed in the sack. 

.“,Of cpiirse the susiucion which had fallen 
on tbe two absent men was conlirmed by 
.pusbdre’s identification ; and tlie vigilange 
, 0^‘ the police, after some delay, succeeded in 
*<i>flcovcring the route of both Flecher and 
,Pr*tye. They were taken at Saint Malo, just 
fid .they were about to embark for (’aliforuio. 
Flecher confessed to bp.vinff counselled the 
.dep^,; but asserted that tiie, mur«Ier was 
. porpiuitt^l by Bi’aye, who, having premedi- 1 
.|ijiteJ it,, bad, brought the, sack from his own! 
bouse; and he it was who hi]Lii' placed the I 


.body In it and'^tbeh It tb the spot 
whereat was tltey had 

made fMarc^ati dHuk td 
Brayb had strangled him wbt^n 'in it 'Btiik (ff 
insensibility ; that th«y had f*obl:^d hitii; iftifd 
then fled ; tliat they had Sp^ a . 

of their booty, and with the remaf^ddr. nkff ' 
intended to cross the seas in search of gold ^ - 
that a quarrel had delayed them, and 
they had been overtaken. ‘ * 

“It ia enough, •• continued Madame Gdniv ’ 
nay, “ to tell you that both met their deserved ; 
fate ; but, poor Giistaire’s evidence having 
gone so far to condemn her wort^fless fath^er, 
the circumstance preyed on her mind add 
almost destroyed her. By the kind Care 6f ' 
the cur^ and his good bonne she recovered-,^ g 
and her young lover, who remained true’ 
thronghout, did not object to take her as Ids 
wife in spite of the opposition of his family*’ 
The cure, however, managed, it, and has 
lilways continued Her friend. You observed 
her child — he is dumb and much afflicted, 
and it is to be hoped will be mercifully 
taken from her. But sho is a good 3 *ouflg 
woman, has (piite recovered lier health, 
her husba,nd works hard and is a pattern 
of kindness to her, and wo really saw ild 
r(‘asou why she should not nurse our little' 
Albert.” 

, I thanked Madame Gournay for her story 
and ventured to inquire the exact locality of 
the munlcr. *She informed me that moat of 
the houses in the neighbourhood had been- 
taken down. 

“ You may, however,” she added, “ still 
find the spot, oddly enough, in the back part 
of the Hotel des Garmes ; the kite proprietor 
bought the ground and built quite a new 
wing; he laid out the garden .and put a 
fountain over the well. For a time, as it was 
pretty, nothing was said ; but the servants 
liegau tt) fancy strange things — noises and 
ghosts and such nousenss — particularly in a 
certain room, which they insist is part of the 
original building, omre the Convent, against 
the strong walls of which (too strong to take 
down), many of the old houses in the Hue 
aux Juifs were erected in former da.ys. There 
is a flight of steps from what is called the 
chapel, but it is so changed that it would be 
ridiculous to sffy that it positively wa»' so, 
except that there is st^l a window that looks 
like it. I believe the whole plaCa^ garden, 
‘fountain and all, is loft now to neglect, as'nb 
one nvould care to Jnhabit so gloomy a room. 
The present mistreSs of the hotel, however, 
is capable of putting a stranger there in fair* 
time when she over full, and I think,” Said 
Madame Goftniay, laughing, “ you are lucky 
to have secuVed a room in the' front that 
looks into the street.” 

.1 did not undeceive my acqiiaiiTllh.nce, nor i 
d*^I I say a word about the sti ange vision ' 
had seen; bht, on the same d;\v. aftek my * 
return tVonI our walk, I reitioved to-'tho 
H6t'el de Ikn^eaux bn the C^uai de PadHt, 



"wiMire jny cheerful room looked on the aua- 
^peIlsioll britige, end commanded a fkll yiew 
iyf uU tbe skipping on the Seine.. < * 

. SLA’rES. 


Thosr who now run through Wales on the 
way to Ireland should, unless their time be 
rery limited indeed, turn aside from the ii'ou 
pathway, and ghmoe at the wonderful slate 
quarries up Kant Francoff. They will be 
repaid for their trouble. And if a circuitous 
ooach-K>iite be adoj)ted instead of the rail, 
thex’e are Jlr. Asshetou Smitira quarries in ^ 

the very bosom of Snowdonia, jmd Mi*a. j ^ ^ 

' Oakley’s quarries near the beautiful Ffes- j of Saint Paul's Cathedral, and all workTng 
r tlniog. Plenty of slate in North Wales, if! open to the light of day, instead of btuTOw- 
we will turn a little out of the higliw'fiy to bok j ing underground like miners. The blasting 
for it ; but of all the quarries in tlie Princi- ; is extraordinary work, requiring no little 
piility — of all in tlie ivorld, perhaps — the place i firmness of iicrVo. The men are suspended 
of honour must be givcu to those which have { by ropes from the edge of an upright crag of 
Bangor for their shij)pi?ig port, and whicli | the .rock ; they drill holes into the vemciJ 


can be expanded loxibfir and wider than the 
upper. In fact, the lowest trenoh^ feavo' 
OM^Bed altogether to be trenches at Tf Bron,. 
and have become vast, aemmircnlar cuttings. ' 
No less than sixteen heights .or terracej^each 
abopt forty feet above the one next below it, 
now exist ; and all sixteen, are advancing' 
simultaneously further and further into 
the heart of the mountain. As the quarry- 
men proceed, they ^ill probably have to 
make other terraces still nearer the summit 
of the mountain, t 

Two thousand men are dlgging,,and blast- 
ing, and levelling, some of them at a height 

from the ground equal to double the height 

-11 .iJr 



made 

built at a cost of a hundred thousand |^>ouiids, ! for obviating <ianger, the chju’gos ai'c fii'ed, 
may be regarded as a slate trophy ; its cost | the blast take.s place, m\d huge masses of slate 
was defrayed by the foi-tunes of the quarry- j become loosci^ed. At the upper part of the 
owners, and it veiy properly contains rooms <piarry the slates are loose enough to bo 
and furniture, and ornaments of slate. | detachetl by crow-biu’S ; but, at greater 

It is iilouc worth a journey into Nor.f-h | depths, the slate i.s more compact and re- 
Wales, and a w'nlk of seven miles from Ban- ■ quires the aid of guni)Owder for its disrup- 
gor, and a day’s bout or cold, or rain or | lidh. So many are the perils at Y 
snow, to see tlie pigmies at work high up Y > that accidental dc.aths are painfully numeroua 
Bron, liie pap,” a name fre(iuenily given in | amurfg the quarrymen. There are parts at 
Wales to rounded summits. The excavation ] which the slate is iutcrriiptcd by veins of 
coTuuiences at a low level in the mouii- ' intensedy-hard basalt or gi’oeustone, tlie pre- 
tain ; but :\a the workings have been carj-ied ' sence of which is a sore trouble to the 
on for ninety years or more, tliey now piojnietor and the ’wrukmen. 
extend more than half a mile into its heart, \ The men, the slates, the tools, and the 
and form a vast amphitheatre. It is an am-| working tackle, are raised and lowered from 
phitlieatre of terraces one .above anotlier, , one terrace to another by means of inclined 
like the«seats of the ancient Coliseum, but )»lane8. A drum and a brake-wheel are placed 
so^ vastly largo as* to eclipse them in every, at the top of each inclined plane; and, by 
sense ; while the 'workmen ajipear like mere; dexterous nuviagement, trucks are raised and 
specks, so high and so wide spreading are lowered W'ilh great facility. The men not 
the workings. The adoption of this terrace-, only blast the comjiact recesses, and split the 
like mode of working is duo to the pecu- loose blocks with wedges, but ;ilao separate 
liar structure of slate. I’lie slate is not these blocks again into slabs, thin •.&]ates. 
merely separahle into be<ls or layers, nearly j They then square and ti-i in them. On moat 
horizontal, but it hiis inmpnerable line.s of. of tlie terraces there are sheds or workshops 
cleavage nearly vertical; and these lines jin which these subsidiary operations are 
facilitate the separation of the blocks from j carried on. The very hard' blocks are cut 
the vertical face of the iiioiintain. A trencl> j with saws into slabs; while the looser kind 
is first "vAirked into the side of the slate , are split into roofing-slates by means, of long 
mountain ; and, when tVis has exloiidhd to : wedge-sliaped pieces of iron, 
fsuch a distiinoe that the rise of the moun- j But the quarries themselves are only one 
•“tuin causes the height of the trench to • paii; of this great Penrhyn property — one end 
' bo about forty feet, another trench is com- j of a commercial chain. We have said that the 
fenced fit the top of the^foriher, and then ! valley on the side of which this slate mountain 
another and another, like a finge flight of . is situated is called Nant Francon. The 
steps up the side of the mountaiu. Mean- ’ quarries are called by the Welsh name of 
whil^, tne ^‘Hdual widening of the lowermost | l>olawen, or the still more Welsh name, of 
trenches will be eflhcted Viy detaching blot ks Braich-y-Cavn ; or Penrhyn, after the name 
■of slate.^The upper part of the mountain of the first worker ; or Bangor, after the name 
being or course narrower tharf the base, it | of the shippiDg-port : but it mattei'S little 
[[t necessarily follows that the lowest treucUea ' what we calf them, provided we bear in mind 






yields the ^te is 

'YBroiii ■•, ■ 

'The HKmhtam is on the ‘west %ide of the 


* Uixie nver vffwen; ana me quanyin^iis 
catt2).ges' and villages are scattereitl about hear 
it;' but the mo^ remarkable place *in the 
vicinity, for its human and •social interest, is 
TJethesda — a town whose very name shows 
that it owed its origin to a body of persons 
among whom religioms feeling is strong. Beth- 
esda is a quarryraen’s town, a slate commu- 
nity. Dissenters are in full force all over the 
Principality, and nowhere more so than at 
the quarries. We happened to be at Bangor 
on the day when the Welsh Calvinistk; 
Methodists held their annual field-meeting in 
that doNvn in that town, and shall not soon 
foiget the sight ; so neat, so clean, so efirnest, 
so simple-nhiifled, so honest-hearted did they 
all ai)pear. They came from the ipiarries, from 
Conway, from Carnarvon, from Beaumaris,* 
from every place within many milea around 
Bangor ; they sang their unpronounceable 
Welsh with gf)od healthy lungs ; and sat on 
chairs, or carts, or waggons, or reclined on 
the grass under a bright bliio sky ai»d a 
cheerful sun, to listen to discourses. fcJuch 
was a gi’cat day for ilu' quarrymen ; but for 
all ordinar)^ occasions they have their own 
cha))cls in their own Bethesda. And they 
have their retail shops, too, where* Davi<l 
an Jones ap Price ap Davies ap Morgan ap 
Snenkin, and his lu'Other tradfRiuen, sell 
bread, clothj pins, lu^rrings, lucihu’s, candles, 
penny pictures, saucepans, leeks, lollipops, and 
all the other necessaries and luxuries for a 
working population. 

While passing through Bethesda, on our 
way from the quarries to Bangor, we for a 
time catch a glimpse of the railway or tram 
along which the slates are conveyed to 
thc^^hipping (]uay. This tramway was per- 
haps the making of the quarrii s, as a com- 
mercial speculation. Lord Penrhyn is said 
to have spent nearly two hundK'd thousand 
pounds on the means of transport to the 
ships ; and a most wise expenditure of capital 
it was. The railway glides between Bangor 
town and Penrhyn Park, carrying its long 
train of little trucks down to the docks and 
qiia3^s at the northern end of the Menai Straits. 
These quays are excellently arranged ; nothing 
can better aid the slates in setting off on their | 
travels all over the world. 'J'he sliips dr^w 
up cJose to the quays ; the railway runs along 
the quays ; and the transfer from the trucks 
to the ships is made easily and rapidly. The 
' quays, running a thousand feet out int^ the 
sea, arela<len with slates in countless number ; 
elates in blocks, and slates in slabs, and slates 
in slices ; slates little and slates big ; slates 
for builders and slates for schoolboys ; slates 
for home and slates for abroad. As to the 
extent and value of these quarries and ship# 
ments, we are afraid to say how great are the ^ 
estimates sometimes made. ^ W^ have been I 
told of three thousand men and boys employed i 


at wnrks^oif' eleven tbonsand persons 
Buppoiied by the wages tiius reeeived—of 
eiglily*tho.u8and pounds a year' impended in 


I wor&iiig Lne quari'ies, anu yearxy pranwjuiuua 
j. larger than this ; *but unless we could tell 
niore accurately, it will be better Jbd keep 
I clear of such big,' high-sounding laninbton as 
I these. 

There is, we believe, a little example of 
quarry visiting niii'le easy— not at Bai^r-— 
but at anothe? slate- quarry in North Wales. 
At Tan-y-Bwlch (oh these names !) near 
Ffestiniog, there is tho lovely paak of Mrs. 
Oakley and a tourists’ hotel ; and w© have 
heal’d of a sort of tourists’ truck placed upon 
the tramway for the use of the hotel visitors ; 
but of this cannot si)eak from persoqaj 
dtnowledge. Instead, however, of describing 
my secoml quarry, let us rather notice a few 
facts in the subsequent history of the slates. 

Practical application trea<ls so closely 
on the heels qr science in these our busy 
days, that no sooner does the tlunking man 
discover someth ingmew, than the commenflal 
man tries to coiivi rt this something . into 
silver and gold. Unluckily the thinking man 
docs not always obtain liis sliaro of these 
precious rewanls. So far as regards slate, we . 
can hardly assert tliat any very decided or 
novel discovery has been lately made in the 
geological po.<ition or relation or quantity of 
available slate ; but there ceitainly have been 
many notable improvements in the nmd© of 
obtammeut. The i mpro ved management of the 
blast ; the skilful ai’rangement of the terraces 
' in the quarry ; the construction of a well-gra- 
duated railway from the (juaiTy to the snip- 
ping port ; the quick transit fj*om place to place 
by the construction of go-ahead vessels ; the 
application of steam power to ihe mechanical 
sawing and planing, and turning, and 
gi’iuding and polishing of slate ; theJLngenious 
process of eiuimelliiig — all act ns so many 
impulses, tending to an increase in the use of 
this material. No one with eyes open can 
fail to see indications of this increase. Hei^ 
and there and everywhere we now meet with 
slate pavements, slate terraces, slate walls, 
slate cisteni# and tanks, besi<lcs tlie ortiinary 
apjdicatiou for rooting. But there are also 
new modes of employing slate for steps, 
balconies, larilers, wine-cellars, dairies, skirt- 
ings of roflipis, linings for damp walla, wine- 
coolers, bread- ti’oughs, pickling-iroughs, pig- 
feeding-troughs, grave-stones, tombs aud 
iTionumeuls, ckjck-faces, sun-dials, sinks, 
fdters — even stmig rooms and powder maga- 
zines, if the slabs be unusually thick. It is a 
circumstance.of immense value, in respect to 
many of these ^applications of slat;©, that slabs 
can bo oblained so large as fifteen feet Jong 
by eight in width, and as flat as a billiard- 
table ; nay, the very bilUard-tjilflo which we 
here bring into comparison owes its own flat- 
ness to the true level produreil by the lami- 
nated structure of slate. How many. million 
of feet pressed upon the south trat^sept 
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tlu-eshpld of tlie IJjvIe Pai.k Palace, we can- aiitl mystery which reqi 
^ iiM' exaciiy say ; h«t the use. of .«late ea'a <)f‘^the«Hfc<orSiflSatt'lv|tV 




‘pivss a slate p,avement iuto holes, so close hundred and five htitidf^d deffr^fesjbfPahr^h- 
aiid luurd and diu’able is this material. The helt,^oecomos Bp thorouglfty %riie3 
biiths, aifd washhousea-^thoao excellent re- slate as to be scarcely eradicahle. ^ 
suits of a mingling of good sense with good When Bill Barlow bleaks his'Blat$-p0t^l, 
feelfDg — exhibit very advantageously the eru- and invests a little capital in the t)ufcha8e'pf . 
ployment of large slabs of^slate in j)laces more, he does not knoW— and in all "pi^^a- 
wheye water is splashed about. bility he does not^ care — that the peiicU Is • 

'VP'e are enameliing everything no\v-a*days. slate as well as his' slate itself; he would'not 
We wer^Twont, not many years backs to be unlikely give a flat denial to sudi an ais^e^S 
content with daguerreotypes in ordinary form, tion. The schoolboy slates — those used for 
but now we must have tljorn enaniellefl. Our writing — do not cliiler in any considerable 
hoots and slippers, if blacked with the “in- degree from roofing-slates; the quality is a 
T •estimable coniposilion, fully equal to the little finer in the first instance, and the sur- 
highest japan varnish, and warranted to kcX.‘p faces receive a careful griiidiiig and smooth- 
in any climate,” used to cojitent us; but now, j ing ; the pieces are in the first place reduced 
forsooth, they must be enamelled. Our cooks I by cleavage to sliecls, or leaves or films as- 
I were accustoifiod to valiqi nu honest iron thin as can safely be fitted iuto the 'woodeu 
saucepan, or stewpaii, or kettle in its undis- frameti, and then the smoothing is etTected. 
guised metiillic .slate ; but now it must be At the (pianics bo^ s ju’e employed in this 
veiled over with enamel. And slate used process of sjfiittiiig the slates iuto thin layers, 
ahvays to be slate, pur et simple, but now it | and it is said tln^y do the work belter than 
is not uiifrequently enamelled ; and good men. The kind of slate used for pencils is 
reason there is, so far as concerns iron and much softer — it contains a little carbon, 
slate (whatever may be said for dagiierreo- 1 which lessens *its stony character and in- 
types and boots), for the adoption of this ' ci'cases its marking or tracing action. Tliere 
. enamelling process. Enamel is a species of is ven^ little lamellar or scaly .structure, and 
glass or ghiziiig ; it both shields the substance the Sate can — as Bill well kiiow's — be cut 
beneath from chemical action, and enables it wiib a knife. The pencils called Dutch are 
re«wiily to receive the adornment of colour, formed of harder slate than the others, and 
Slate has come out with startling splendour ai’e fasjjioned into cylindrical pieces for use. 
under this new mode of treatment. We have Despite what we might expect to the 
seen slabs for a bath-room rejireseiiting contraiy, slates are the most lady-like of all 
various marbles inlai<l after the style of Flo- mineral substances. What other can boast 
reutine mosaic ; candelabra to imitate por- of queens, and tluchesscs, and coniitcsse.s, 
pliyry; a bill iai'd- table with the legs and and ladies — to say nothing of imperiaks ? 

I fnune enamelled to imitate vaiious marbles ; The slaters tell us that a queen is three feet 
I a circulai* table with a top representing black long by tw'o feet w'ide ; that a duchess is two 
; marble " inlaid with luniachelle and jasper ; feet long by one in width ; that a countess is 
I a pedestal imitative of porphyry, with a twenty inches long by ten wide ; and that a 
! paeuclo-black marble* plinth ; chimney-pieces lady, a simple lady, is sixteen inches long by 
! , repre.senting black and green marbles ; ink- eight in widtll. All this is very pecr-like 
stands and ink-trays similarly imitative of and heraldic ; the four kinds take rank 
costly marbles. Thoss who profess an in- according to their dignity in the peerage. 

I tense dislike of shams may perchance disap- True, a queen would be a very Queen Dolla- 
I iu*ove of these sham porphyries and marbles ; loUa, who should be half as broad as she ia 
' but it may at tlie same time be uiged that long, like tliese duchcBse.s, countesses, and 
I slate is so hard and so durable as to be better ladies; but the slate-queen presents a still 
for many purposes than any kind of marble, more ample ratio in width. All these ladieeij 
Supposing beauty can be pr^uced, dura- however — like the clown who has been ' 
bility amrbbeapness are certainly obtainable ; crushed under an enormous weight on the 
and these three form an admirable trio ; |he stage — ^are remarkably thin from frefnt to ' 
latter two render slate usif^ul, wliile the first back; regular flats, in short. And tliCti 
zanders it ornamental. It dc.serves also to these ladies are subjected to square measure ; 
Be borne in mind that slate ia lighter than for^ M'e find that a hundred and sfeventy-sbe ' 
miCj^le, bulk for bulk. S(i gj’eat is tlie countesses will only cover as much Squars;"" 
strei^gth inj parted to slate, by its lamellar space as a hundred and twenty* seven duchesses.^ 
st^uctqpe, that it ia estimated at four times while it requires no less than two hundred and 
strength of stone flags of equal thickness ; eighty simple ladies to cover an equal sjiace.' 
rkhd a sla]^ only half an inch in thickness, even We thus see how it is that the digtiity df 
^ to so grcjjii a Itaigth as eight feet, has strengtH* peere-sses varies as the sejuare of their dimiiin- 
sdftoient Ifr A of cpnstnictive siuns— a law which Mr, Debrett and ‘Mr. 

f piitposea To enamel this substance is an art Burke woiild ciever have discovered. TJze 
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0^ jA f^r4h^!8h<>#n 

^ ^ _^^t, that A stoaIW fcjiBabfir of oopper 

required, to fasten dbwn *a bubdred 
feet pf duchesses, than a;'ainiiIaF area 
(^ peeresses of lower degree-r-io»ly two hun- 
.^red. and fifty-four ; whereas three hmndred 
' ahd 'fifty-two , are needed for couiitesscs, and 
two hundred' and* eighty for hidlea. All 
alike, howevpr — duchesses and couiitessos and 
ladies — are destiiieditobe fastened down with 
tifjrb nails each. The mode of treatmeut, as a 
slater's book just tells ha, is very unceremo- 
nious iiideed : — ‘‘ The sitles and bottom edges 
are trimmed, and the nail- holes punched aa 
near the head as can be done without risk of 
lireakiuir, and at a uniform distance from the 
tail.” , 


ONE SPOT OF GPEEN. 

WiiBx ihe wiiiier blowctli loiitl, 
And the efli ih is in a shroud, • 
Bitter rain and Ldiiiding snow 
Biniiiiing e\ery dream below; 

Uherrily ! chetTily ! 

There is e’er a spot of green, 
Wlieucc the lleiiveiis may be seen. 

When our purse is shriifking fast. 
And our friend is lost (the last !), 
And the woild doth pour its pain 
Sharj»t‘r than the frumui rain ; 

Clieerily ! elieenly ! 

There is still a snot oi green. 
Whence the Heavens may be seen. 

t 

Lot u« never greet despair, 

While the little spot is there : 

For wiiuei brigliiciieili into May, 
And sullen night to suiiity day ; 

So, clieeiily, cheeiily ! 

Lei us seek the spot of green, 
lloperul, patient, and iserciic, 
Whence the Ueavens may be seen. 



COMl^LETELY REOTSTETIED. 

BEiWEiiN Provisional Registration and 
Complete Regiatratiou there is a long and 
tiilficult way to travel ; that is to say, the 
intention ol the law was to make this way dif- 
cult, but some knowing fellows have found out 
a path that is strewn witii rose-leaves. The 
Pateut Corksci'ew CJompany^, however, have 
had no easy time of it since we left them fall 
hopefuLaa young girls) enjoydng the charms of’ 
Provisiniial Registration.* Directors would 
pour in. The Rothschilds and the Baiiiigs 
would at once ace the magnificent commercial 
piTOmii^e of the scheme, and take aii cany 
wilk to the offices. The manufacturers of 
ill old-fashioned corkscrews would tremble 
in their boots. Wine merchants in every part 
of tUo kingdom would be in a painful stale of 
expectation. 

I'he jfirst point to be attended to was ad- 
veriiiaiug. Without a shower of advertise- 

* See ProvlsloUally Rcgiotci’ed* Yul. vlk, p. 445. ^ 


Jo TWiccbea; ■ ' 
pi4iBent©d* themselves. 

gested that .the Ofeelae A wiS _ ^ 

l>ortant medium; that tho JuSiU , 

Oazette was an aiithoiitjy on ^ora^eWs, 
and had an enormous circulation th^ the 
Baker Street Star would bring two of i!ti;ee 
liundrcd first-i*ate applications for ahcu*j^. 
The advertiseAiuuits were given out ywy 
handsomely to all kinds of papers. Subur- 
ban ]>rint3 infonned their reader^, that 
Patent Corkscrew Company would make the 
fortune of its shareholders, mid^that it would 
be the moral duty of every lionest man 
to have a patent corkscrew in the house^ 
At this time the promoters had pleasant 
Dreams. The iiice.ssant popjiing of corks 
made blissful the nights of the happy in- 
ventor ; lor the list of applications for shaves 
included some the^most notable names in 
the country. Captain Blucbill, of Tanglebury 
Hall, Norfolk, wantgd three hundred shaws 
for investment ; Ren jamin Button, of Clap- 
ham, the great silk merchant, w^ould be glad 
to iaktfkUp two hundred; Thomas Towling, 
of the (Jottage, Putney, the well-known 
banker, would not be content with less than 
four hundred ; Admiral Hawker, of the 
Grange*, Somerset, who gave as his reference 
l^ne of the most res]*ectable banking firms in 
the metropolis, would be obliged to the direc- 
tors tor an allotment of one hundred. The 
jiromoters examined tliese applications, and 
did not permit themselves to doubt the re- 
s])cctabiUty of the parties. Then Thomas 
Mar.sli, Esq. of Piccadilly, wanted fifty shares ; 
TolJemache Towneley, Esq. of Pall MVilf, 
would be obliged by an allotment of seventj- 
five. fiow cheerfully the secretary filed these 
applications ! How merrily the meiubers of 
the Board talked of the extensive munulac- 
tory they would open over the water I 

It was determined, that in consequence, of 
the great influx of applications, the time al- 
lowed for furth#*r applications should be short. 
'J’lie shares ai>j)lied for already amounted tq 
three hundred thousand pounds in value. 
day was appointed, beyond which no applica- 
tion would be rectiived ; and on that the 
letters were litiw’ally jioured into the office of 
the happy pronioters. Now, the success of 
the underlakikg was beyond a doul^t. Alas ! 
how slyly did that seedy gentleman grin, who 
a j speared at the offices the day before llie 
directors allotted ftke shares. He wanted to 
know wliether or not the directors were jWe-^ 
pared to buy up their own letters of ailet- 
nicnt. , * 

“ Bless mo ! ” replied , the socretarj^ my 
good man, tmr business is not to buy our 
shares, but to sell them. We buy shares f' 
Tliat's very good I No, Sir, good inorning.” , 
Aiid chuckling very merrily, tlie secretary 
tuj'iied ids ^aek upon the applicant. Thq^j 
seedy man said he would call again in a day ' 
or two, and departed. 
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.Bow lieartfly Lord the 

/worthy chairman of the oonifrtifhy,, laughed 
firhcii the sedretaiy described tile applicant 
' and his inquiry. It wa» a great joke. The^ 
buy their own sliares ! 

with great ceremony the Board proceeded 
to allot. It was really heart-breaking to see 
the excellent men whose a})pli cations they 
weT6'conipelle<i to refuse. Yet it could not be 
helped — the applications were so vt^ry nume- 
rous. They could afford Ca}jtain Bluebill, of 
Tanglebvry Hall, only one hundred and fifty 
of the three hundred applied for ; the great 
silk merchaht, Benjamin Button, of Glapham, 
who was eager for two liundred, coflld not 
j ^possibly have more tlian one hundred and 
twenty-five. 'J’he ])ublic had {ii)Yiarently con- 
spired to heap riches this most fonu- 

nate, this most ])romising, comp^Ul 3 ^ Hut 
then everybody^ saitl the thing would be 
a great success from tli or first. It was to 
supply a want, long ftdt throughout the 
. \)ountiy. . 

Ifour days were given to the hapj)y appli- 
cants who had slmres allotted to them to piy 
up their dcpOMitH — four days only/and then 
would ai’rivo the gulden day vyhen the direc- 
tors would be able to draw a cheque for the 
purchase-money <if the invention. 

Two days after the clerks had ponrod three 
bagfuls of allotment letters into H er Majesl/'s 
Post Office, the seedy gentleman once more 
made hia appearance at the office of the pros- 
perous company. On this occasion he had 
Wsiness of some importance to transact ; and 
must see the secretary. The secretary conde- 
scended to give the applicant an audience — 
just to humour the fellow. 

I Now, £iir, do ^’ou wish to buy any let- 
' tera ? ” 

“ My naan, I don’t understand you,” 
replied ^le secretary. 

“ Any letters of ^allotment ? ” 

** Letters of allotment ! 1 am still more 
pei^dexed ! ” 

“ Well, then, let me tell you, sir, there 
are plenty to be had — and at sixpence per 
share.” Hjc seedy gentleman smiled with 
great condescension uj)on the secretary. The 
secretary looked very foolish. The applicant 
drew a dii*ty bundle from "his pocket, and 
continued : 

‘•Loc^ here, sir; here a]^e four hundred 
and thirty shares 1 have bought at fourpence 
per share.” * 

Dear me, let me loo!*.’' at them ! ” 

• “ O dear no : buy them, and you may do 

whmt you please witli them. There are plenty 
of tneru in the market ; anU it you want any 
paid upon, 1 should advise you to buy them 
I >np as fast as possible.” 

I “ I can’t undHr.'.tand this : we allotted 
only to persons of tlie first respectability.’* 

. “ You allotted to a great many stags, Sir, 
I can tcfl you,” replied the se^dy individual. 

Now, f venture to assert, sir, that uuless 
buy up these letters upon the market, 


you will not hafo " 

your baijkers;* Ev^b6dy*'w1i6 
pay, goes to kee how tlie .dbares are 
the market first; and ^ If thoy '^ letters of 
allotment being hawked aTOUt for a ftw 
flhillihgs, they’U not pay Nip. Why, ifrwas , 
only the other aay that the Grea^ llmbuctop 
Mining Company got^hp thirty t/housand 
pounds in two days. And how did they do it 1 ^ 
Sir, they bought up any* letter of allotment lat 
any price that was offered in the market y they 
gave commissions 'to brokers to buy shares 
even at a premium ; and so they were quotfed 
at twro premium in tlie list, and everybody 
rushed to the bank to pay in. Why, to-^ay 
I was offered a letter for a hundred of yqtir 
shares for half-a-cromi ! ” ^ 

“ You surprise me,” the bewildered secre- 
tary exclaimed. “ But how do these letters 
get into the hands of men* who hawk them 
about ? ” 

" They wiiie for tliem. Didn’t you have 
any stag-books when you allotted ? ” 

“ Stag-books ! No. What are stag-books?” 

“ I see, sir, you have much to learn in these 
matters.” 

q'his observation roused the secretary’s 
indignation, abil lie began to entertain an 
idea that he was being duped by his in- 
fonpant. 

“ Sir,” said the secretary, with a grand 
air< “ we do not wish to have the know- 
I ledge 3 ^ou seem to possess. The Patent Coik- 
screviT Company is not the Great Timbuctoo 
Mining Company. 1 wish you good morning. 
We do ?wt wish to purchase letters of allot- 
ment.” 

‘‘Very well, sir,” replied the seedy gentle- 
man, with a jaunty air, “ you will nave a 
different story tins day next week. I shall 
sell these at any price, and then you’ll see 
how many you’ll have taken up.” this 

threat the seedy individual left the astonished 
secretaryis 

When the' Board met that afternoon, the 
directors did not look quite so gay as on 
former occasions. The secretaiy’s account 
Wcis not a cheerful one ; and, after due 
deliberation, it was agreed that one of the 
clerks should be sent into the market to 
buy up a letter for one hundred and fifty 
shares at the current price. Armed witn 
this power, tlie clerk was not long in trans- 
acting his business. He soon returned with 
one hundred and fifty shares, whick he 'had 
bought for seven shillings. The letter of 
allotment was handed to tlie noble chairman, 
Vlio read the name, the honoured name, of 
Captain Bluebill. Could the owner of Tan- 
gleluiry Hall stoop to this ? 

Three days after this purchase had been 
made, the seedy iudividual made his appear- 
ance a third time at the offices of the Patent 
Corkscrew Company. He saw how matters 
stood, at a glance. Everybody was dull. 
Directors «were whispering together in 
couples; the clerks were making tip their 
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;ta 4^iir8' tbeir aalaruB ; the > secretarj ; 
,s<t<wa«.4rairii]g oat advertisexaenta for anotl^r 
i jdtuation. • ' * 

^ How much do you say has heeu paid into 
. the bank, Mr. Secretary ? ” asked the noble 
^^hairman. • • 

“ Foi*ty-two pounds ; neither more nor less, 

' my lord.” 

^ That’s a bore,” said his lordaliip, as he 
twirled his moustuolie. 

At this moment the secretary recognised 
the seedy individual. He had a book under 
his , aim — a stag-book belonging to the 
Timbuctoo Mining Company. The secretary 
miked the seedy individual to take a chair, 
and then introduced him to the directors. 
These gentlemen clustered about the possessor 
• of the stag-bouk, and begged to look ift it. 

“ Will you give me a list of the applicants 
to whom you have allotted ?” This request 
was at once comj)Ue(l with. The seedy indi- 
vidual then set to work. • 

“ In tlie first place, allow me to inform yon, 
gentlemen, that (Japlaii liluebill, of Taiigle- 
bury Uall ; Mr. Button, of Clapham ; and 
the Admiral are one and the same person — one 
Samuel Brown, who lives at a cotlee-shop 
somewhere in the Borough.*’ After a feu 
minutes’ further examination, tlie seedy 
individual showed the directors that all the 
great names ui)oii which tliey relietf were 
forged ; and that the stags who forged ^hem 
made arrangements with the servanU at the 
great houses to which their fiugeries were 
addressed, for the letters to bo sent back to 
them. Thus the honourable Board of the 
Patent Corkscrew Company fouml them- 
selves with liabilities amounting to about 
six hundred pounds, and, as the result ol 
applications for three hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of stock, with forty-two x>ounds 
in tli^haiids of their baiikers. 

The seedy individual now strongly'adviscd 
the Board to extend the time (jf paymetib, by 
public advertisement ; nieyuv»hile to buy up 
, all the letters in the market, and com- 
mission brokers to buy shcrcH, This advice 
was adopted, and the s<*edy individual was 
employetl to buy up. In a few days, the 
market was cleared ; tlie brokers created a 
denijind for the shares by purchasing them 
at the bidding of the directors — in other 
.words, by rigging the market — and the end of 
it was, that the Company scratched togethei-' 
4wo on three thousaml pounds. 

It was found that they might with the aid 
of a few stags contrive to scramble to complete 
t. registration. The stags were wanted to tii- 
able them to comply with tho Act which 
declares that one-fourth of the capital must 
be subscribed for, before complete registra-j 
tion can be granted. And in this the stags j 
were useful — since they readily wrote their i 
' names upon the deed for a few shillings, ; 

- Of the permanent prospects of the Patent ! 
Oorksci'ew Company it is not easy tp form an | 
estimate. Some people say it will do well, some t 


pec^e aay it trilf wkui up i|r %iew months. 
AlUl.know is that, notyet pro- 

dimed a borksorew, and lawyer’s 

bill is as long as tlsMr Board^rdbm table. ^ 


EEGULAK TRAPPERS. 

In our last number* we gave an account . 
of tlie territc.^ 1 . over which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company enjoy exclusive trading and 
proprietary rights, as well as an .account of 
the x>oculiar policy which lias from the first 
distinguished that body. We ^ill now place 
befoi^ the reader the proceedings of the Com- 
pany as Trappers, showing their commerejaj 
career, and the results of their x>olicy, as 
regards tho peojile with whom they deal, as 
well as the trade itself. 

We have already spoken pf the medieeval 
character of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
As Chartered and therefore Regular Trappers 
and dealers in fur^ tliey are x>ecu]iarly okl- 
world. Til ore is, indeed, nothing of the present 
age about them. If one could but gain access 
to theipHall, and catch a peep at the Board- 
room we should doubtless behold such a sight 
as would gladden the spectacles of tlie oldest 
antiquary. 

Our readers will remember having read in 
’some early school liistory, of tho state of 
British commerce in the merry days of Queen 
Elizabeth : how in ikuao darkened times, 
England dospatclied her two annual ships 
to the Mediterranean, to bring home the 
riches of eiisterii lands. This Company 
realises the historic legends of the past ; 
and, as in the days of Charles the Second, 
two shijw sailed annually for j^udson’s Bay 
with sundry woollens, cottons, and hard- 
wares, to bring homo beavers an^d other 
furs, so ill the year eighteen hundred and 
lift) -four, a similar Ijrace of sliips enter 
those same waters every year to fetch home 
the produce of two millions of square miles 
of territory ; — jirecisely one vessel of four 
hundred tuns to every million of square miles 
of country. , 

The territory on the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, over which the Coiujiany has 
rcceiiLly obtained the exclusive right of 
trading, may be said to comprise about ano- 
ther million of square miles. To tbis portion 
tw»o other ships are yearly despatched on a 
siiqilar errand. These four ships caiTy to 
England, furs, to%the value of about five 
hundred thousand pounds yearly. • 

Th6 Hudson’s Bay Company was incor- 
lioRited on* tlie second of May, sixteen 
hundred ami sixty. Their first governor 
was Prince Rupert ; and, upon the original 
committee list may be found the •names ot 
the Duke of Albemarle, Lord Craven, Lord 
Arlington, &c. The original cental sub- 
scribed an)punted to not more* than ten 

• 

* Fage 419. 


iii'. ■ abbeiMikii'TtoSs! | 

their operotwnsbeeuaawnd and vrolvfea.' l»'thb‘!iaS(WtW i 

nf Uveutv years, that; in,order to make their fruits bf'tlieir labOura Wte ^ 
vli V d^v-Sa appear smaller than they and, loading them in buni(tap;'in . , 


vemly ciiv'ide„a» appear smaller than they and loading them in b^ai»-'4n 
Jvill/wtire, the directors passed a resolution birch-<.>aik cimoea, each ^*^*^^ *^ 
cI^l'Lg^he capital of tU Company to 1« despatched thedi m «>e custody ^ 
trebled It was accordingly entered in their and a ceitam numbei ^ their best 
books at thLt^^^^^^^ thousand five hundred order to barter them for Bngbsh CominOdi^ 
pounds, each holder of on^rjiundred pounds at the factories. • 

^ock becoming, by that arrangement, a pro- It was a busy and picturesque 
pvictor ofthe value of three hundred pounds, these children of the prairies 
Thirty years after that date a similar proceed- from Ihoir distant homes laden with bewer 
ing was adopted ; and, by a stroke of the pen, skins and martens tails, and decked 
the Compands capital was made ninety-four their gayest holiday attire ; and when, isrttchr 
thousand five humlred pounds; each liuudre.1 ing their temporary tents in the dose vicinity 
* pound share being thus made to represent of the fort, they prepared for the imprtant 
nine hundred pounds. Subsequently, a fifr- husinfes of barter. On arnyiiig withm sig^ 
ther subscription of ten per cent, on the of the factory, they would fire a volley W 
shares raised iv cash, and nominally trebled, their fowlii.g-picces to acquaint the taetw* 
«o as to amount to nine Vionaand four liun- with their near approach, and these latter 
dred and fifty pounds, was added to the would* return the compliment by tli© di^ 
previous capitid account in the Company’s charge of two or three small pieces of ord^ 
books, which then stood at one hundred nance. i .. 

and three thousand nine hundred and fifty Before any trailing commenced, it waa 
pounds: of which, however, only • thii-teeii necessary that a formal visit should be paid 
thousand six hundred and fifty pounds w-as to the chief factor in the fiirt by the princiml 
really subscribed by the shareholders. In man of the Indians and one or two ot bis 
the middle of the last century, the Com- followers. These x’eceptions must have been 
pany appears to have realized ‘ the sum of strange spectacles. Habited m his pwn mo- 

thouLnd three hundred and sixty-foifr cas.sins and fur tunic, he put on over aimcse 

pounds a-year in nett profits, which, appa- a of coarse slops presented to him by the 
reiitly, on a capital of one hundred and three factoi's in order that he might make a- proper 
thouiind pounds is small enough for a mono- appeapmee within the \yalls of the tort, ihe 
poly trade ; hut, taken as a dividend upon afiparel thus wMirn consisted of a course clutli 
tlieir real capital of thirteen thousand pounds, coat, either red or blue, having regimental 
it anioiinted in fact to not less than fifty per cuffs ; and a waistcoat and knee-breeches ot 
cent, per annum. baize, trimmed witli coarse lace Uis stock- 

Hurinir the first hundred years of the mgs were, one red the other blue, and tied 
Company’s rule in Rupert’s lifind— wliich is below the knee with parti-coloured gjU’teij. 
the name bestowed upon the territory held A checked shirt and coloured cotton hand- 
under "their charter— the trade wixs carried kerchief; a coarse hat and feather^jand a 
on by means of two ships of about two worsted sash, completed his costume. ^ 

hundred and fifty tons each, and one or The chi^f and his friends were received m 
two factories established on the shores of the large cliniftg-hall of the factoij ; and, after 
Hudson’s Bay. Nothing whatever was a mutual exchange of compliments, a quantity 
then known of the interior of the country, of bread and dried prunes was placed before 
A white foot had not been sjeen at a greater | them, with a two-gallon ke^ ot spirits and 
distiince than a score of miles from the waters some pipes and tobacco. ith these they were 
of the Bay ; and then only in pursuit of to regale themselves in their own tents pre- 
L^ame of which there wa#. abundance on vious to beginning the barter ; but, before de- 
every side * parting, the wary chieftain took ee]r>^ial <^e 

In those primitive days of aboriginal to fill bis capacious pockets with precious gifte, 
tradin*^, tlxe Company’s factors were conteiifr in order to ensure a royal share to iiiMBlf. 
to sit "down witliiii their log-forts, and Jihere When a few civilities had been ex^ebanged 
— luMlrred round by piler'of blankets, copjier between the two parties, the Indians rose am 
. kettlfZ cotton hancfkercliiefs, knive.s, gun- proceeded with the jiresents, accompanied' »y 
rrlaMSAa bfiads- and. thousrh i t^oeir while friends, to their temporary dwel- 


up-country Indians ; who, •during Uic spring oy a naiueiu aiiu eiiai^u 
an^ summer months, came down to them in healing a livelytune, and a num^^i we 
/ffreat nwmbers in canoes, travelling along the factory people carrying’ the V 

many rivers whicli flow from the disbiiit an»l so forth ; then, having shakijn iianuB iwW 
Tk . 1 ... i4ji' ! fiiA Aiiiof iViA <retariie(l tO' the' 


^ Jl’he win ter M the hunting seasan, wnen,!wnKm ifacev uirou 

^ovided with guiis and ammunition bjr tlreir emptied. During the orgy ife Was jjrfcOTy/per* 


rdfSfb^d^^Jj^, Jn(ij<itm figaift . euterea £ho8e^ unys^ a J^o ^ ' 

ih]fj:]iU8t^e89ftbi8i;ii49., twefve shill niirs ; it i8''^<n%i3;^/6b€fii^ 

t#r itoy .iradipg,. it was oixasidered necessiiry how favourable thiif '^peteiiiled 
tjkf^:;the ' OhieC au4 the factor should 4pK>ke tho Company . But the t^Wff w’j 
the^i^j^e of peace, , The ludi^i trappers and blind. In addition to making twor*i 

1 : ,.1 •- U,...*.-!.. ....L v__- it. * L 
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the facitosy people hi?svlng comi)lotod this lie- brandy out of one by tho aid of 
oessary Qe<ireiii.on}% a further repast of bread factors appear tu have adopted a ‘ 

ftiid primes was pai’tajcen of, at the conclusion their own conaLiuction, Which no ,dbt^ 
of Whiuh'the oUief addressed the factors, pre- fleeced the IiidiiitI!r^vho had nb alto^f^tiyid 
paiMktory jto commencing the barter. One of but to take the measure they could g^, bl? 
tliese speeches, which has been preserved by to starve. Just as pocket-combs aid copjier 
*tt. o^ld servant of the Company, is worth kettles had their imaginary etjui vfiktits ‘ 'in 
quoting, as giving an insight into the mode of boave^skins, so, was there also a scale— on’ A ' 
conducting a barter in those distant regions, similarly slitling principle — for all other skibs 
“You told me last year to bring many in refcience to that of the beaver. Tlins^by# 
Indians to trade, which 1 promised to do : a% factor’s fiction, a skin of tho beaver 'Was 
you see 1 have not lied; here are a great taken as equal in barter to two white or 
many young men come wdth me ! Use them two brown loxes, or one old otter, or two 
kindly. liOt them trade good goods, 1 say. prime martens, or six muai^uashR, and so 
We lived hard last winter, and Jiungi^/, the on. Not content* with watering the brandy 
powder being short measure and bad. Tell and measuring tho powiler in ^mall mha- 
your servants to fill tlie measures and not to sures with their thumbs inside the riVfl, 
put their thumbs within the brims. Take they muUi].lied their enormous gains by falsb 
pity on us, 1 s?iy. We parldle a long way to counting of skins, and so mystifying tire 
see you. We love the English. Let us trade table of eqnivah nts as to completely bewilder 
good black tobacco, fair wc^'ght anil hard the untutored Indian, who only discovered 
twisted. Have pity on us. JiCt us trade the fraud when he came to reckon up his 
good light guns, small in the hand and well kettles, knives and glass beads in his native 
made, with locks that will not freeze ifi the ]fi\xi a thousand miles distant, and compared 
winter. I^et the young men liave good them with the'uumber of skins be had carried 
measure and cheap koltles, thick and ffigh. down to the white man’s fort. 

Give us good measure of cloth : let us jsce the In this manner were the fur purchases of 
old measure ; do you mind me 1 The ♦young the Conii)any carried on uj) to the latter part 
men love you, by coming so far tosoe^ou. of the last century. At that period an enemy 
Take pity, 1 say, and let them have good of a daring and dangerous character appeared 
things.” ill tho very lieart of this vast American pre- 

From the contents of this address, wc can- serve. Attracted by the reputed richness of 
not help inferring that the scale of weights in those regions in furs, a few# entcjqirising 
use among ilic early traders to America vras C^anadiau traders penetrated beyond the 
not \m\v dilfereut from that doscribed. by boundary of their territories ; and, kmaking 
Knickel bocker in Iiis history of Now York ; tlndr way by the streams which fell into Lake 
wdiere it is humorously stated that tho inva- 8ii|>orior, sought the Indians of the Bed 
riuble custom was for a iJutchmaiVs hand to Biv^er and Saskatchewan country in ' their 
be reck<fned as one pound and his foot as o\vii villages, and there opened a trade witli 
two pounds, them on terms much more favourable to 

. , Having ilelivered this oration the Indian the natives ; who were not long in finding 
and his poo])le proceeded to examiuo the the advantage* of bartering close to their 
“ guns small in the hand,” the “ kettles thick doors, and at the same time obtaining fbr 
and high,” and sucli other things as took their skins articles at far more moderate 
their fancy, for which tliey then commenced rates. • , | 

a rapid barter with their skins. The Com- Ijavge profits and a ready trade soon aatised ! 
pauy had a nominal “ standard of trade,” as, these straggling Canadians to flock into the 
it was ^called, for the ijreteuded guidance of country in considerable numbera, and to 
their several factors, but, in reality — as one of interfere very scrL>u«ly with the Hudson’s 
tlieir clerks writes — to deceive those who are Bay Conqiany ; wliose officers at length ! 
jnot in their secrets. In all dealings a bea^r found tbeniseives compelled, in self-detiancc^ j 
skin is talcen as a standard of value, hence to imitate tho plans of their rivals and 
e^very ai*ticle is looked u])on and reckoned as to establislf branch factories and depots 
worUi so many beaver skins : it is, in fact, at various spots throughout tho interior of 
the Hudson’s Bay currency. The above pre- the country. Henceforward a fierce ahd 
tended standard of trade gave twelve needles, determined opposition was cngen^lered be- 
siX' thimbles, or a pound of powder, or a t|veen the contending traders ; until, in th© 
Comb, or a yard of gartering, as equivalents year seventeen hundred and cji^hty-thrrbe, 
for one beaver skin ; a gailou brandy was the Cuuadib.us found it necessary tb forin 
icqual to four skiua. themselves into a party for mutual 
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tindertakmgB hita twenty shares or parts, but has been no chai^ M^haW^r in «r 

wiiliout laying down any money capital. They extent of the Company's d^linga, < \ 

were content to make proyKirtionate conti Lbii- H ^here has been na alteration in t)ie aMifi 
fions biFi goods, according to the interest of tlie C.onipany, the same at teaat cannot]^ 
l>eld by fncli ; and, while ihe different share- said of the tbousands^of Indiana Vho 
holders Undertook eaeh their own part in the still left the sole sad repre8entatif;ea of 0^^ 
carrying on of the iip-country trafiic, four of powerful nations ; rud/j and barbarous it is. 
the most influential prbpfiTtors were named true, but, in their ages of prhnitiye ckrkh 
managers, of whom two remained at Mont- ness, less degraded, less brutal, less /to 
realj whilst the other two undertook the every human quality of goodness than, aroi 
direction- miffhief of the country trade ; each tlieir modern types — ^the consumer aasiidf tho 
of these managers was ])ai(l a commisijjion on consumed of the white men’s Are- water. It 
the business transacted. is sad to read the tales of destruction told 

% • The operations of this new Company — un- concerning these children of the prairie: how 
protecteil b}' any charter, but stimulated l}y disease and starvation have swept fertile 
their own individual interests — extended valiey.s and populous districts, until single, 
rapidly on all sides, despite the violent oppo- families and sometiines single Indians remain 
. ‘sition of the Chartered Tray»pers. In a few the sole remnants of the warlike tribes that 
years their shipments of ffirs to Europe ex- once thronged the great hunting-grounds of 
eeeded tho-^c of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the North. 

^lilst their various eatUhlishments gave eni- The decrease arises from small pox, drnuk- 
ployment to more than douide the number enness, and starvation. Indians in their 
of those attadied to their rivals’ fact-ories. ]t : aboriginal state of simplicity siij^ported them^ 
was these enteri^rising traders who were the I selves by the chase and fishing, in which 
first great jiioiieers through tlie interior, across ^ they were remarkahle adepts with the rudest 
the Boohy Mountains, as far as the banks of j weapons. Trappers came amongst them 
the Columhia river to the westward of that | and taught them the use of firearms, with 
vast range. Tlie example liad been set thena, | whidh tliey soon bec.'ime as skilful as their 
on a small scale, by the early French settlers . teachers. They di.'icovercd at the same time, 
in Canada ; but, until the formation of the | thal, instead of hunting buffaloes and deer, 
North-west Company, notliing of any extent | was better to shoot or trap beavers, martens, 
had been attempted in the way of opening . wolveNnes, bears, and sneh animals as yielded 
up the count, ry. | furs, with which tliey could purchase ammu- 

WitU a view to cutting off the supjdh*s of j iiition, clothing, finery, and a variety of things 
this new and formidable rival, tlie Hudson’s they soon acquired a tjiste for. In this way 
Boy Compa.iiy made a giant of sixteen thou- | tliey shot, and traded, and lived on, until at 
s.and square* niilt‘S of territory, slluatod on * length the furred animals of their district 
the banks of the lied Kiver, to Ixird Selkirk, j became scant, or until many of their best 
one of 'their most influential directors, ami i men became old and no longer ablt^to use 
immediattd}' in the track of the North- 1 the fowling-piece. Then, wiieii the usual 
westers, as they were^called. This his lordship j number of t-kiiis were no longer forthcoming, 
underlook to colonise, with the ostensible the supply of nrnmuiiition was refused. I’he 
! object of introducing civilisation amongst the Indians having long since forgotten their 
neiglihouring tribes of Indians; but in reality, ancestors’ cunning with the s]>ear, and the 
as the sequel fully proved, to harass their op- aiTow,i:nd the trap, found themselve.s suddenly 
ponents in their fur trade. It w'as not long dcpi'ived of their sole means of support. Their 
after this colony of half-castes and raw Ork- lives may now be said to be lield in the hands 
neymen had been formed, tlyit the servants of the Company’s factors, who may thus at 
of the two Comj)finies came to opan and any time virtually order the destruction ot 
deadly blows. Bobbery, assaults, murder in tliousands of their fellow-creatures by withr 
cold blood, were resorted to by either party, , holding from them the means of subsistence^ , 
to ihe hea^ loss of both and to the gain of Amidst the crying evils of Blavery in. 
neither. ^ ‘ its worst form, in its worst days, there 

At length, after some fifty years of the was one evil which the Legrees and the 
Inost bitier opposition, the two Companies H#Je3^s had not entailed upon the captive 
wete amalgamated ; and, in the year eighteen negro. Toil ns these poor slaves might 
I burred and twenty-one, ^ihe yvhole trade through the noon-day of their darkened 
onSee more merged into the hands of the lives, there w'as one small consolation never 

J ^dson’s^ Bay factor.^. The capital of each I denied them b}' their hardest task-masters. 

^ ^ ompany was at that period made up to a| In their old age, when infirmities crept over 
.^^ iiominal amount of two hmuired thousiin# j them, they were still housed, and fed, and . 
, pounds, sg that four hundred thousand I clothed, although scarce able to make, the 
pounds is the imaginary capital' said to be j slightest irettu'u id febwir. But in Ituperf^’s 
iu^ellted in the tr«de of three millions of ^ Land, where, by a curious old-world iictios^ 
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of w^iich terdtorji a royal 
l^antedi^ having for one of its 
i^aSpw^ecr objects the pnbjlic good of the 
pe0^1e<p>jn tlik laud, we say, the Indians 
ti^O ' hdve grown* old in the servlde of 
tlfe'Cj>mpany deprived, amidst their 
^S^nptfeH, of the means of supporting 
ihtoselveis ; and, failing this, famine and 
dis^e sweep them away from the face of 
the'^rlh. 

' It is' nbt without interest just at this mo- 
ment to find that one of the conditions upon 
which tile Hudson’s Bay Company held their 
Charter, was that they should despatch ships 
fbi* the discovery of a north-west passage. 
Nor will it be of less interest to notice in what 
manner this Company were reported to have 
heein the canse of the offej* of a premium of 
iDV^enty thousand pounds by the British Go- 
vernment to any one who should succeed in 
the attempt. It appeal's certain that, tftring 
the first hundred years of their cliarter, this 
Company made no more than two attempts 
at Arctic discovery; the last having been 
made in the year seventeen hundred and 
sixtj^-nine, and the account of which wtis not! 
published until after a lapse *of twenty-six | 
yeju's. At the end of another i>erlod ofj 
forty-six years their third Arctic expedii-ion ; 
W'as undertaken ; being by a curious coin- j 
cidence set on foot in the same year* in | 
which they made application for a renewal | 
of their license for exclusive trade and, i 
moreover, at about the same time that ' 
another expedition was being fitte<l out by! 
the Oovc-rumeiit under Captain Back. It is 
not less singular and Riguificaiit that their 
next and latest expedition to the Arctic 
regions, under Dr. Ilac, was uudertakeii simul' 
taneously with that which in eighteen hun- 
dred ifS'J. forty-six went out untler Capuiiii 
Sir John Franklin, and concerning which 
so much ])ain/iil suspense has beeirfelt. In 
this ivay we perceive tliat, during a period 
of little less than two hundred years, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have set on foot four 
expeditions lor the purpose of Arctic dis- 
covery. 

It is related in a chapter of Middlelou’s 
Geography, published iii aeventeeu hundred 
and seventy-one — thougli we 'would hope 
without good grounds for the stateiiieiit — 
that it was a matter of public notoriety 
that Captain Middleton, who iu seventeen 
, hundred and forty had been sent by the Go- 
vernment upon a voyage of Arctic discovery, 
was charged with having received a sum or 
money as a bribe from the members of the 
then Company to defeat or conceal the success 
of the undertaking ; and that the Government, 
in order to preclude the recuri*euco of such 
. bribery, passed an Act for the encouragement 
of attempts to discover the north-west pas- 
with a liberal premiu^p as the reward 
of tlie successful adventurer. * H<fwe^r little 


credit' be cbspoflOfl lo. ^^ve to the 

liupr^sloiu of bi*ibery alluded story at 
any rsfted^liows wliat the pedlar opinlou was 
in those days ooucerning the 

Company. • 

• ' 1 ' ^ 

j Having thus sketched the operiS^iO!ftH. of 
this Company, it now only remains to 
amine the course tjiikeu by the North Amer 
rican fur trader on this side' tlie Atlantic* 
lioudou is the ' gmA centre of this, n<xt 
less than of oilier branches of commerce* 
Hither come the investments of the Hud^ 
fcon’a Bity Company, of tlie Ui^ited States 
dealers and of those from liussia and Biissian 
Anieiica. Here too, the dealings lie within 
a limited space. Twice a year, sales of furs, » 
ta]go place by two parties* ; one of those is 
the Company, the iither, a geutlemau whn 
coiidiicU the sales of all the skins belongjiag 
to private trailers which find tlieir way into 
the country. Between these two, the trade 
is about equally divided ; each disposing of 
furs to the yearly vmlue of half a millioif 
sterling in this market. 

For a month or six weeks previous to each 
of tliese fierioilical sales, the noble pile of 
buildings devoted to the reception and assort- 
ment of private importers’ goods, presents an 
animated and interesting lappearance. Lofty, 
wdl-aired warerooms are Ihiokly studded 
with wooden stands, piled up with countless 
skins of every colour and quality. The visitor 
may there liud skins of the same animals 
ranging in value from sixpence to forty 
pounds. One would imagine that nothing 
could bo easier than to ileiect this amazing 
diirerence, and sucli indeed is the case with 
the i>arty of workpeo[)le ern])Ji)yed at a long 
table with ])iles of jiretty h.iokiiig* furs before 
thoni. These skilled hands have but to glhle 
tlieir fingers thi ougU the hairy covering of 
the .'ikin and wil.li one sharp, experienced 
glance, its classification .into first, second, 
third, or fourth class quality is at once de- 
tenniiicd ; yet tlie eye of the striiiiger would 
not be able, at first, to detect the varieties. 
And so, no doubt, it happens with the 
liidinns and Trafpers of America, who value 
all beaver skins, or martens’ tails by one 
uni\ersal struidard. Tlie private importations 
here spoj^ven of, ?iro the skins purchased' by 
the American citizens of the States of their 
Indian neighbours and shipped from New 
Turk chiefly. 

Attending these bi-annual sales, are to be 
seen a motley cj-owfl^of Gerinaua, Parisians, 
Turks, llushians, Greeks, and a sprinkling of • 
our own coiiritryinen for the supply of the 
Lome trade. • Particular markets take off 
paiticular quaTlticif and kinds of skins. The 
finest of any arc sold at enornious, almost 
falmlous prices, for the Bussiaiis ; the Emperor 
and cliief nobles of which conn fry wire 
outy for such furs as are too costl.v^ on ao- , 
count of tbeii' scarcity, to be within the 
reach of suxy other class of wearers. Bear 






ISfifeni'^fei'e taketi'fbr G^many aii/S fttt 
^'"d’nr OreiiMiJej: . ' GuartTs, Next' io ’^tne 
Bupsiatifl, the Gi-eeika and Tarka;ai*e^tlfe nio^fc 
Mostly pnijchaaera.^ The trade in tliia colmtry 
for beaYrt-fakins is all but annihilated, owing 
to tM^'JSli!5vel's{^l eubstitution of ailk Imta for 
tho$ei6jir.d6 of tlie former. ' 

Th'^r Use of furs haa been for many years 
bn lli.fe 'decline in. this country, and even such 
?ts ai'.fr still in demand for in nils, boas, ami so 
foi'th,' bwe their Origin* “tc^Enrrlisli rabbits, 
in^ ‘ frequently than to animals of tlie 
wilds. Tlie Lord Mayor, Alder- 
n!>^^nd' Common Conncilmeu of Jjondon, as 
well ^ the Sheriffs, liave tlicir rol^es ard 
•gcfTt-na irimiued with tiio fur of the sable or 
I ,ih[£{.rten aCcordincc to their respective ranks, 
in like naniicr, the state robes of tlie ^jo- 
bQity i\nd of niajesty are lined with ermine, 

' •’ifirh’e of the most costly of fur.:{. 

'Klf the anti(pnty of the nae of furs, as an 
' strlicle of dress, there is aifi])Ie i>ronf, :iltliniigh 
it is not so nian 3 ’ coniurics since the bctier 
•kinds, as at present known, wore verv* rare 
iind costly. In the* account han<l<Ml down to 
«3 of the wardrobe of Edward the First no 
mention is made of furs but those or the 
^osit and the lamb. The importation of foreign 
, skins became a matter of some importance 
very shortly afttr this period; doubi less the 
profession of skinner or furrier um-t Iiaye 
been, even in those days, a veiy lucrative one, 
for we road that in the reign of Edward the 
Third, Thomas Legge or Logget, a skinner, 
and then l^ord Mayor of LoniU>u, whose de- 
ucendauts have since bocoino Kails of Eart- 
mbtitli, was so exceedingly rich, that ho lent 
the king three Iniiidrod pounds to aid his 
majesty in CJUTving on the war against the 
Pjcench. . 

‘At a very remote period, fairs were a]!- 
pointryl to be lield at Winchester, »St Eotolph, 
Stamford, and »St. Ives, for the sale of furs. 
Various statutes h«vc liceii ]>asrf(;d liy dilfc- 
j rant monarchy, from Edward the Third to 
j Henry the Eiglitb, regulating the use of furs 
I of several kimls bypariicnlar classes. One of 
! the oldest of lhe.se confines the use of furs 
of all kinds, “to the KoyaV famih', and the 
prelates, ejiris, barons, knights, and jieople of 
lloly Church, who mighty exj>(*nd by the j 
; j^ear one hundred pounds of their ^benclices ' 
ut the least.” j 

Iii tba reign of the last Henry a law was 
passed forbidding tlie use of the sable to any 
below tlie rank of Earl ; and it is certain* that, 
.^P of ElijciiJbeth, but few of the 

•' gentry wc^te any richer furs than those of the ! 
rahbAfe" Cn the Continent, ut no more remote ! 

than in the seventeentlf century, laws | 
vpredn existence on the *Bfiiu*e subject ; the; 
oi the costly sable lieing there conliued 
princes only. 

In cobii'eclion with ihu subject there is a 
Irtory which deserves mention, however iniich 
i it >nmy bS siiouted by the loversnf fairy tales 
f and tlie romance of childhood. We ourselves 


niivert<liea.*5i^; ierjr IfM fttbtf 
CindefoHh,' ffchb 

putting Oil d pnir of ^lR«8fslli3pfk»,iK‘^l44 
to dance at ti ball ; ilodeed, %tie 
of tjjio story'- hin^iS at 
slippers of gljws. To spoil hll 
mance, the antiqiiarimi steps" in ^trrtkyliia 
musty parchments and assures Ufr th'SJt' -lirS 
j are quite mistaken in qur versioii bf thS Stbiy^ 

I which is of French 'origin, and* tfo 

i blunder of an ignorant translator has caused 
i tiie error. The slippers were rerdly of sablS 
fur, and the French for sable being 
mistaken for ven'e — glass, and hea^ 'tho 
j bliiiHier. The same learned authorii^’ 
j us that whilst the slippers being of glass bad 
' no meaning, their liavlng been composed’ lstf 
! sable carried a real .signilicance, inasmuch* 'as 
j tlie use of that costly fur being then cOiifilisd 
; to princes of royal blood, the fairy intended 
i by this to endow Ciiulerelki with an irapor- 
. tanco in the eyes of the Priuce that could not 
be mistaken. I sh.all be, however, much mi.s- 
takeu if the English nation does not stoutly 
adhere to the glass version of onr beloved 
: ( -iiiderella, rejuidiating all antiquarian intOr- 
j ))retalion.s amj translaliona of every kind, for 
generations yet to come. 

C JI I PS. 

Tins ANTKCEDUN'rS OF AUSTRAUA. 

• TiKVNsPoiiT.v'rioN of ciiminals to the Ame- 
1 ricaii colonii's hnving ceased from the com- 
* mencemeiit of the war of independence, the 
j jails in Eiiglmd wito soon overflowing with 
eriminals ami reeking wdth disease. The 
I (lovemnieiit therefore determined, upon th^ 
favourable representations of Captain Cook, 
j to form a penal sultlcnient upon that j>orliou 
I of the eastern co.'tst of New IIolKSid that 
had been named by him New South Wales, 
j There hfi hgd discovered Botany Bay, ^ 

I named by Banks and Stdajider — the natura* 
j lists who had accompanied Cook— from tho 
abundance and variety of its then unknown 
profiucLions. A few miles to the northwaiPd 
of Botany Bay he had named a magmfl>cenit 
inlet of the ocean Port Jackson j which 
now forms the liarliour of Sydney'-^ ta 
beauty and extent second only to that of /Blo 
Janeiro. ! '• 

j No time was lost in carrying the »sa^w 
! scheme into operation. Captain' PliftLipis was 
selected to take charge of tlm expedition 
j|Ud to superintend the formation of 
colony, lie sailed from England in ' Ma^, 

I seventeen hundred and eighty -seven, and in 
j January of t)ie following year landed at Pdtt 
Jackson with seven hundred aiid fiftyreeven 
convicts. 3 

From this small beginning have 8 pruw|^iflit 
various intervals, the colonies < 6 f Australia* n^ifd 
Van Pieman's jl^and. It was bhly -in elghteha 
hundred and thlrty-flve^^hat Gntemor ^Sir & ' 
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gj-^iceivd ^ ApoUo^ {?i? ©W5raf;,,i!a».,of a^ 
ancient biuroii amt Jieir<‘to. gi^^fid,>«\incle, 
had^^V^t]^!pl4n tbe o|,Melli|iurue OD the olci Mai-ank of Bart:pimi^ka» 
ofj^h^ .yar?a ya^^ fiowever, had torlal* property of seveuty-izvei 

system of tranaportatb^^ year. Yes! BeHraixa de NormOBC^.,^ 
uaSt^ l^re ^ears must liave elapsed before person who has roused all the 
t^Kpeiip^Mlities of tuis extraordinary coifhtry which 1 have feebly, endeavoured^^ 
btmia' J^ve. become known. There were no exnreseion to bv these ».lhisions to 


<^id;!bave, become known. There were no expression to by these allusions to 
Vlisihtp. inducements to attract towai'ds it any and long ears. But lie' never reads.;, he^^^ 
grjviftte- "enterprise. It w^as not until the never see this slashing attack. If he d|dj|^hji. 
GiC^ernment had, by the aid of the criminals, would not undent My^t. He would^ pe^ap^^. 
caused the country to be opened uj), the fer- think it a compliment. I will lay tlie 
tUity pf its soil to be nmife known, and the beibro an attentive universe and l^vd^xi^ 
suijba);^leiieeB pf many of its districts for pas- judgnioiit betwecui ns to the assembled irii^ 
ioiral.!.|i!Urposcs to be (piite understood, that lions of the liabitable globe. • i o '/ 

eiUiigraUoii proj>erly began. Sixty-three years In tlTe first place, tlio man’s ingj’atitude 
Bgp, Clothing but the existence of Australia is astonishing. The noble halls he lives. in 
was known — now it is a fnreino.st figure in — ^Jlie historic name he boars — thew^ltU*^ 
mur .picture of the History that has yet to bo he is in expectation of — are all owing to 
act^d in the world. me. T don’t jiroteud that 1 built BartoUr* 

... . - . dyke Castle, or inserted him ip the peerage, 

or drew a cheque in Lis favour for a couple 

IGNOBLE CONDUCT OF A NOIiLEMAN. miHioi'a or so of money ; but I maintaitt 

that I was the mcaiis^f putting him into his» 

“ What should I do,” says the pliilanthro- present situation, ami rescuing liiui from a 
pist, “ if my donkey refu.ses to go ? Shalllfl^ r life of vulgar usefulness and unarUtocratic 
him ? ” The phiiantlirojiist sliudders at the activity tCa the son of a yorkshire farmer, 
very idea ; and yet, under all the circum- If 1 had not traced him out step by stop, 
stances, what is a man to do f The animal followed him in the very curious incidents of 
won't move ; its forelegs are pertinaciously hi.s infancy, and saved the reputation ,of hia 
bent forward to resist any forcible sbov#i in sainted mullier by the discovery of the wed’^ 
an advance direction ; its ears lie close down ding certihcale wbich made her the legsil 
upon its scraggy neck ; its eye Is dull viith wife of the liigUt Honourable Lord Norman** 
stubborn resolution ; and I don’t see how it dale, he would, probably, at this moment 
is possible to abstain from the luxury of have been .>onng Ucr>rge Cooksou, the sup- 
breukiug one’s cudgel on its back. Bui after posed son of the yearly tenant of Yellowleas 
all, what is a donkey ] A donkey Is a stupul, farm. 1 liave been the maker of Bertram 
awkward, obstinate, slow-paced animal ; dead de Normandale, and now he thwarts my 
to all the ordinary excitement of life ; it has 'wishes in the most mulish and iusultiog: 
no ambition, and therefore doesn’t care who manner. But you shall hear : ^ 

gets before it in the race; it has no lieart, Five -and - twenty years ago, when his. 
and therefore doesn’t care how much its father, Lord Nonn:iiid:ile, was at Oxf^rd^^ he 

ab(nnii?^lo conduct injures or atllicts its became acipiainlcd with a youngs man of 

benefactor ; it has no vanity, and therefore tlie same college who sc^on acquired an, 
doesn’t care what contemptuous cp'ftliets you traordiiiary inlluence over his mind,, Tl>o- 
htSItp upon its head, nor how vociftTously you only son of a i>oor parish clergyman, Ajl,frj^ 
.proclaim it to be an ass. You will observe AVinterton v\a3 the surprise of the wbolo^ 
■that in the above deliiiilion of the object of lliiiversit 3 \ Bred uj) in a rural village,, ^0= 
my abhorrence, 1 have taken care lo abstain i seemed to knovr the great world more juii- 
from ;cla8sing it universally and afUrmatively - mately than the lady patronesses of Alinf^k'f* 
in the list of quadrupeds. The (lualities by | Far from polite society, his miiuners wpuild 
;Wiach I wish it to be defined are, its obsti- have thrown Clfcistcrfield into despair.. ,700 

diahy in not moving forward when urged to poor to*have had a stud, he hunted A 

do SO ; its heartless disregard of the suffering courage and skill which made him tW ad^ra- 
Ijafyicted b^' its obstinate penaistenco in lion of the hunting field ; he played biUiardB 
Atandui^ still; and the exceasive incUuatioii like Jonathan ; was perfect master of pistol 
whioU every one feels to despise, in its • and small sword ; 'Hook the best double-first. 
ifaDstAUoe, the Society fur the Freveution of | that had ever been heard of in Oxford; and* 
Orliieltyf to Animals, and to break every boire i wfis preparing tg say farewell to the scene of 
in its. skin. In fact, the object of my dis5- 1 so much hafpiness and so. many triumphs 
like is not, in the strict acceptation of the j without a single thibt ! His power over Nor- 
rWond} . An ass ; he has only two legs ; and ! uiaudale was magical. 

they are acknowledged, I believe, to be re-j You will come aud see me, Nornmndalpl-" 
JA^a^kably handsome legs ; he has beautiful he said, as they stood at the duor of tthe 
kkubiirn Sail? 5 evei’ A^jgel Inu, while the tandeni was got^ing; 

glowed iuto:. fire, or melte(lJuto teiidcamess ; ix*jidy,whiclawasto convey AViiitertcfti towai’^ . 
.fieiis.six le.^.a»heigl).t<; strong %is Hercules, BiriuiugUam on hk way . t < ^ 
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‘ .Argra'^p of ilia baud was the reply, 
yim Save asked me to see yoo/^ said the 
yottng nobleman, is the highefsfc gralifCbation 
I have ever received.** 

"We have no halls theft give accommodation 
lo a county,” said Winterton, with a smile; 
"nor a •collection of family portraits since 
days of Ethel wolf the Unready, when I 
believe the art of portrait- painting had not 
yet been invented — 

" Yoii are too severC^Si^iny pride of an- 
cesti’y/* interrupted the bai-oii. ‘‘ 1 assure 
yoti I dou*t think less of ;iny one else for 
not having ^me of the blood of our Norman 
kings Hi his veins.** , 

• " Nor would you tliink less of youi'self if 

f you were in the same conditiun ? ” inquired 
W4nterton, taking bis seat. 

'^ JSTo, I think no^,” hesitating]}’’ replied the 
noble. 

“We shall see how philosophy comports 
herself when she is }>ift to the actual 
proof,’* answered AV^intciton, with a meiiniiig 
Snile; and, touching life flaidi of liis loader! 
with the sliohtcsL ]K»ssible weight of the ! 
whip, he bent forward and was soon out of' 
sight. 

“ I don’t know bow it is,” said Normandalo 
to the young Efirl of Fogleton, who ln*ul 
maintained an admiring silence while the 
conversation was going on ; " but Wiiitertov 
always makes me wish I bad been born a 
snob. It must bo so pleasant to have one’s 
way to make, witboiit having it all macada- 
mised by other people.” 

"Tliere I think 1 have the advantnge,” 
said Fogleton, “for my father was a lawyer, 
and a trernendcuis .sn(»b. jMy grandfather 
was a dry.saltLT in Waj»pif»g, and if I ever get 
a dukedom it will be entiredy by my own 
merit.” 

Norraandalo dropp(*d the arm of his brother 
patrician ewheii he licard this genealogical 
revehition. * 

“What in heaven’s name i.s a drysalter ?” 

“ Upon my word I don’t know,” re[>lied : 
his friend. “ It seems to me a inyl Ideal sort | 
of ancestor, like Theseu.s among tlio Greeks.” 

A hurried vi.sit home was* all Lord Nor- 
mandale could afford to pay. He looked over I 
his grounds and his stables, and his plan ta- I 
tiotis ; but bad no enjoyment. He longed for! 
society; but the neighbourhood was imrren 
and unprotUable. He sighed once more for 
the company of Wiiitertori, being one of those 
natures which have a p/)sitive enjoynient 
in feeling their inter! on ty. A note was 

lie.spatch(Ml to Mirablea Rectory, and a place 
secured on the Yorkshire cffacb. TTc slept 
at D^ca.stcr, and on th^ following day 
stamml on foot for the object of his de.stina- 
t^, which wa.s distant about fourteen miles. 
u |3 itidway fie was overtaken by a person on 
^liorseback who pulled ti»e rein to go moifi 
filwjy up^ hill. . Normandale looked at the 
equ^rjaii. It was a woman \/ith a large 
baiaiK^uug to the hom of her saddle, and a 




green veil 


ojea : froup >sttn 


fmd concealed' ^ , 

“Is there, any ahorS eut jCiral^Iek 
lage 1 ** he inquired. \ , 

“Noa, ye keep strat along the TO,ad/*dt^' 
plied the womaSh. ^ ' 

“ You seem to knon^ the place. Hoyr 

“May be seven mile — may be^more.^ It 
depends on whether 1 ride Jobler ar‘ the 
Marquis.” »■ i 

“ How ? ” 

“ Why, I go right across when I ridjthe 
Marquis — over hedge and ditch ; but jipbler 
must keep the road, and creep — as you do.*’v > 

So saying, she applied the spur to Jobl^, 
and got him into a rapid pace. 

“A pleasant voice in spite of the Yorkshire 
acceiit,” thought Normandale. “ T wish she , 
had not gone away so soon. I should like 
to bar/e seen her face.” 

Through hedgerows and narrow lanes he 
now piii’sued his way in obedience to a finger- 
post at the side of the road. A little church , 
tower rose from a grove of elms ; he .di- 
rected his steps to it, rminded a high wall, 
and saw at oiis side of the churchy.ard a low 
white-washed cottage, with narrow casement 
windows ami luxuriant shrubs, and flowers 
climbing all over the rustic porch. The house 
was old. It might be a farm-house, or a 
retired tradesman’s villa. There was a man 
on a huldcr halfway up the steep roof re- 
pairing the thatch. Normandale asked him 
wJiere the ])arsouage 'was. 

The man i>aiised in his work ; and leaving 
a large Jiamlful of straw on the top of the 
Ja<Mer, stepped lightly down, 

“Normandale!” he said, “how delighted 
I am to see you ! This is our Jiouse. My 
father will be enchanted ; where your 
trunks?” 

“They are to follow by a cart,” replied 
Norman<lale, veturning the hearty pressure 
of his friend’s hand, ibough with no little , 
surprise at the appearance he presented. 

“ You are disappointed,” said "VVinterton ; 
“you expected a greater show of outward 
wealth. T told you what you wouhl see ; 
you are sorry you came, becaii.se you think 
this discovery of our position will be em- 
barrassing to us both. Not to me, I assure 
you ; and not to 3’ou, after the first blow.' 
Come in ! Try us for a day, and go away if 
you are dissatisfied.” 

“ Did you get a letter from me, announcing, 
mf’ visit'?” 

“ No, we only get our letters once a%eek. 
Effy goes into market at Doncaster, and, 
bring.s letters and a newspaper along with 
her beef and mutton. She should be her^ 
by this time, unless she stays with thei't 
Cooksons to dinner. And, by the bye, ybft ^ 
must be hungry after your walk. WilJ yott 
have BOiqe byead*and cheese, and bebr’, or, 
wait till two when ce dine ? * 
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^'**1 win wait "till dinner ; but I 

rlSLUy hope f idoo*^ b^toidKilbdi^ou.**^ 

'^JiTot la'tW le^, "l^t ia,oiie ^ Cbe^rtifidal 
i^Q^tbods of . toying you are sony you came. 
I tell you yotf will liot be sorry after an hour 
or two. Coma mil will introduce you to 
my father.” * , • 

They ^tered the low porch, traversed the 
idiihrow passage, and; passing through a low 
door, found theraselves iu the kitchen. At 
the ot the dre-pla(fe, sat an old man with 
spectacles on nose, intent on a large book. 

“Father!” said Wintertou, “here is ray 
friend^ Lord Norinandale, come to see us ; 
you ’flfmake him welcome for my sake, till 
you ieam to like liira for his own.” 

“Ah I my lord,” said the old man, rising 
aild taking liis visitor’s hand, “It is many 
years since I heard the name of Normandale, 
except from Frederick since he went to 
college. Tliere is a sound in it that recals 
many thouglits. Ilow strange!” he added, 
as the sunshine fell on the young noble’s face, 
“will those likenesses never wear out ! ii it 
you arc welcome, doubly welcome. Is Effy 
returned from market 1 ” 

“You’ve conjured her,” said Frederick, 
“by naming her name. This moment she is 
dismounting in the yard. She here.” 

The door opened, and tlie same person who 
had overtaken Normandale on the r^^ad 
entered tlie kitchen. Slie wore still the 
scarlet cloak which had attracte<l his notiee, 
and esrried the bivsket on her arm. The veil 
was lifted U]), and never had Normandale 
seen so radiantly beautiful a face. It was 
the face of his friend Frederick, softened into 
feminine loveliness, and presenting all the 
expression of high intellect and exquisite 
refinement which made his appearance so 
remarkable. 

“Bo, you be here afore I,” she said to 
NormaWStile, without waiting for tlie cere- 
mony of introiluction. “ You do j>ly your 
pins to good purpose, for 1 didn't ‘stay ten 
miiuiies at Bill Oookson’s, ami trotted Jobler 
every yard o’ the way. Ami how be ye, 
father? I’ve brought ye such pjime beef, 
and only fippeiice a pound.” 

Lord Norinandale bowed, and remained 
silent. Winterton seemed not at all astouisliod 
mt the br}tsqnerie of his sister’s manner, and 
the did gentleman looked at her with a bene- 
volent smile. 

“You’ve done excellent well,” he said, 
“and noiXr put it before the fire, and see that 
. it is well roiisted in time for our dinner at 
two:” 

She JJjiid the basket on the floor, and lifting 
upthe dloth, discovered a large joint all ready 
for the spit. 

“I’ve heerd say,” she said, “that folks 
always like best wluit they cook thuirselves. 
Perhaps if you gave the spit a turn, the meat 
would be all the better.” 

^ With alt my heart,” said the young noble ; 
and a minute more isaw him* bufty watching 


tlie motioos of the. md baling it 
with a long pewl^ spoon. Ve^while, hia 
beautifiiUcoi^panion was engag^ m;prepuring 
the plates, boiling vegetables^ layiuji^ 
cloth in the parlour, and in all ways 
ing herself like a maid-of-AU-work.^ 
her step was like a fawn’s ; her flgu^; 
ful beyond the reach of art ; ana the tuipja 
of her arms and fall of her shoulders, were, 
such as would put' to shame the , colder, 
beauties of the M'^'ilrseau statue. Her smile 
was irresistible ; and in spite of the rustic 
language in which she expressed herself, there 
was so much sense, so much humour, so 
much mystery, in her conversation, that Lord 
Norinafldale never felt so happy in his life, as 
when lie sat, hour after hour, watching her, , 
ch^i'ming movements, and listening to the 
tones of a voice which in his ear was musical 
as is Apollo’s lute. If he forgot fin* a mo- 
ment to baste the now rapidly browning meat, 
he was reprimanded with such sharpn(3sa and 
real objurgation, that it required him to look 
at tlie lovely lips from which the scolding* 
proceeded, to reconcile him to the assaults he 
sustained. 

Wlion Ml was ready, the old gentleman 
rose from his book. Frederick re-descended 
from the roof where he had resumed his 
work, when Normandale commenced his 
cooking operations. Euphemia instructed 
her assistant in the art of laying the dishes 
on the tabic ; and the gentlemen, when duly 
summoned to take their places, proceeded 
to the little parlour. The foil* spirit who 
had ministered to them, however, had dis- 
appeared. The father said gi'ace, and began 
the repast ; and Normandale was sunk in 
grief at being deprived of the society of the 
fair c'liisiaih'e, « 

“ Eflie will be here in five minutes,” said 
Wipterton ; “ make no remark on the, scene 
tliat has jiast. fcihe doesn’t like td he re- 
minded of her morning’s occupations.” The 
dour opened, and a figure walked into the 
apartment, which at once absorbed the 
visitor’s attention, and nearly deprived him 
of breath. On the coiled up hair of the 
young maiden who now joined the circle, was 
a wreath of red and white roses ; her shoulders 
wei*e bare ; and over them hung a scarf of the 
richest L^ce — a iiikterial with which her pink 
silk gown w:is profusely ornamented. She 
carried a fau in her hand \ and with a start 
of surprise, Normandale caught the calm, 
and thoughtful expression of her eye. It re- 
minded him of a pof iKL-aic in his gallery, of his 
aunt, the unhappy Marchioness of Barton- ,* 
dyke, the loveliest woman of her time, and in 
her fate the most miserable. He stood up j 
and bowed. The Ihdy returned his courtesy, j 
and kissing her father’s eheek, sat down at 
his^ right hand without any observati^n. 

“Kestored tome for the rest of the day, 
my darling ?” said the father ; “ to be my . 
companion, la^ entertainer, iny cliarTiier ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, father ! 1 have strung the harp, and 
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a new e«ns of 

fv^dl^entr X^ti'hapB Lord Normndiue . iB a 

' <SOH«oi{Sseiir ? * 

«A lovor ddy,? said , Ids Vbufc 

most ana^ofSB for itifpnn^.^on^ 

« It^'lhe mAiiiesA of stddieS,*’ she said, “ for 
it embraoes and comprehends all others. 
*>^1^;. ardPall studies and sciences but search 
a£^ the hidden harmonies of beirit; 1 What 
is ai^onomy but a listening lor the divine 
miiBic ’Which rin^ thrdiyjymacc 1 To me, it 
is like a new and delightturiaiiguage to whose 
treasures I am admitted — as sometimes is 
\ the case*' with mesmeric i>jitients. I hear 
Homer in Iris original grandeur, thrill with 
the raptures of Pindar, or mount en the 
wings of inspiration with the Hebrew pro- 
* phets— all at the touch of the strings ot ni}^ 
po<^ harp ! It opens out to me laudseapbs 
among the Gi’ccian hills ; reveals to me 
valievs— richen keener, lovelier than ever 
lay between the hilh of pircassia — for it is 
agf book of landscapes, my traveller's library, 
my camera obscura. We have no other. We 
can afford no lK>oks, we have time lor no accom - 
pliflhmeuta. Music supplies the want of all.” 

When the cloth w'as removed the liarp was 
introduced. No Italian prima donna ever 
sang with suqh effect. It. was power, it 
wak inspiration, it was prayer. Normaiidale 
auswei’ed to every toucli of the chords. 
‘'How surprised I am ! ” he whispered. ** How 
delighted ! Delighted by your matchless voice, 
surprised by the stiange contrast between 
what you were on the back olMoUler, or pre- 
siding at the kitchen lire, and wliat I see you 
now — tlie queen of dignity and song, tlie 
priestess of intellect and pasbiou.” 

“ There are strange incoiisisteneies in hum.aii : 
character,” she said. ^‘In yourself, for instance, 
the artiheiar rank makes you altogether igno- 
rant of wliat you really arc. The baron’s • 
robe hides the breast of the wearer ; there \ 
may be a heart beneath it — there may be : 
uotliing but selhahn^sa and pride.” { 

** I think — ^I know — I feel — there is a heart,” : 
said Normandalo, his cheek flushing and his ! 
eyes on fire ; “last of all the world sliould ' 
you, be, Miss Winterton,to doubt tliat a heart ! 
is here.” He blushed for what he hacl said ; • 
it was too ojien a declaration. 1 

“ Do you think of leaving ics to-morrow, or 1 
will you have your trunks unpacked And take 
possession of our spare room ? ” inquired 
Frcderict, |^ith a malicious smile. - 

“ Oh my friend, let me stay witli yop as 
as 1 can ! It does good ; it elevate.^, 

^fines, instructs me.” * 

’ So, he took possession of the room ; and 
grUat 'was the surprise of *h is,, retainers at 
home, great the anxiety of his uncle, the 
Marquis of Barlondyke, when, after a silence 
of m^re than two years, a letter reached both 
>^tabUshments, dated from Cairo, to say that 
Swi^i^oidnand bad resided there for sotDe 
tlmg, auduvas now at the point pf death. A 
CQlifideutial servant was desjiatched to Egypt ; 

■ Ir 

FreLiok " ' 
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How, who do^’you think was tha^boyl' Who 
do you think was the wife il Wliy, the bqy wte 
the stubborn, immovable pmrsonage } de- 
scribed to you at the beginning. It was iBelv 
tram <le Normaudale. The marriage bUtwSBU 
Elbe Winterton and the enraptured 
been private — ^unknown even to the oCMsH. '*J > 
plished Frederick. The poor girl * 

shortly after giving birth to her sou, ’ 

iiim in charge of her friends the Cookeosa^^, 
Yellowleas farm, with a sum settled ou tium^ 
by Lord Normaudale of five hundred a 
while he lived, without being reclaimed' W 
his parents, or having the secret of his b1i|^ 
revealed. Here was my task : I had to fer#^ 
out evidence j I had to trace the Uvea of tijdl 
the Cooksons from their earliest d.ays ; I h|id#' ' 
to discover a mole on the left shoulder of th^ 
unfortunate infant ; I had to inquire into 
real posU.iou in life of the Reveiviui lleotob'c^ 
Mirables ; 1 found him out to be a yotm^r 
brother of the' Marquis of Bartohdyke, ii^w) 
liad retired into .solitude and priest's orders, 
when he was disappointed in love ; I had to 
go into Doctors' Coinuiona, into the Begistra- 
tioi^ Courts of all the BUhops, into Chancery; I 
had to hold endless consul tatious with lawyers, 
and pickpockets, and policemen, and genea- 
logist.s; and at last I succeeded in all my 
’ attempts. l>ei*tram de Normamlale is acknow- 
ledged legitimate heir of hU noble father, and 
next in succession to the finest estates in 
England. 

And yet — would you believe it ? — th^ 
wretch is ungrateful, dull, phlegin.'itic, uniin- | 
preasible ; and wholly unmanageable j^ar all 1 
After all this ! I can’t get him to do a single ! 
thing to reward me for all my pains. I dou^t j 
know wh.'it to •do with him — whether to send ; 
him to 0.xf(>r(l or Cambridge — whether tq ! 
make him fall in love with a countess in heV 1 
own right, or with a tinker’s daughter. He 
shall ol course fight a duel, and travel into j 
Italy ; but when to do it, when to start for 
Ostend, wdiora to fight with, and why tq 
fight— all is utterly at a stand still, beCfliUfn 
he is so ridiculously slow ; so prepok^.^ 
rously and asininely oVistiuate. He 
go anywhere or do anything. I can wt get 
the donkey to stir ! 

In fact, I am stuck iu the beginning..^ 
nff second volume, and am bound tQ.jprB@ 
this blockhead’s adventures over tlH^^ txt 
the mean time the following adveirtisemqnt 
concerning this Beast, is perptitUHliy staring 
at me out of all manner of periodicals;' ^ 

“ Early in the year will be published, Ths" 
Hope of the Bartondykes,, .an Historic;^ 
Novel, in Three Volumes* Troth is somBr 
times stnjiiigvr tlvaii fiatipUi** 
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FIRE AND SNOW. 

‘ IPAM this 1)6 the region of cinders and coal- 
which we have traversed before now, 
(llv^ times, both by night and >)y day, wlieu 
dirty wind mttlcd as it came against us 
cS^ged with fine particles of coal, aTid the 
natui'al colour of the earth and all its, vege- 
tation might have been black, for anything 
OUT eyes could sec to the contrary in a wjusle 
of many miles ? Indeed it is the same 
eohntry, though so altered that on tlu 
phiseut day when the old yi'ar is near its 
Ia<^l,4he NoHli East wind blojvs white, and 
all the ground is white — pure while — inso- 
much that if our li\ee, dejjcndcd on our iden- 
tifying a mound of ashes a« we jai’ alongitliis 
Birminghaui and Wolverlhunijton Railway, 
we could not find a handful. * 

The Huu shiuea brightly, though it is a cold 
cold bun, this piercing day ; and when the 
Oirmingham tunnel disgorges us into the 
fixisty air, we find the j[)olijtsinan housed in 
no mere bo\, but in a resplendent pavilion, 
all bejewolkd with dazzling icicles, the le.ist 
a yax\l long. A radiant poiutsmau lie should 
be, we tliiiik, invested bv fairies with a dress 
of rainbow hues, and going round ami louiid 
in sonJ!*^ gorgeously ]ilayiul manner on a gold 
and silver pivot. Rut, be has changed noitlier 
hia stout gieat coat, nor his si iff h4t, nor his 
stiff attitude of watch ; and as (like the ghostly I 
dagger of Macbeth) he miu’slnila us the way 
that we were going, we ohsorvo liiin to be a 
mortal with a roil face — red, in pai't from a 
seasonable joviality of spii-il, and in part from 
frost and wind — with the enernsted snow 
propping silently off his outstretched aim. 

Redder than ever are the very rc<l-brick 
little houses outside Birmingham — all staring 
at the railw'ay in the snow'y weather, like 
plethoric old men with white heads. Ch*an 
Rneu ilrying in yards seems ill-washed, agmiist 
tijfibi Inteuae wdiite of the landsca})e. Far aii^ 
near, tidl tall cliimneys look out over 
dUe shoulders for the swart a^^he.s 

familiar to them, and can discern nothing 
but snow. Is this the .smoke of other chiiu- 
Uftys setting in so heavily from the north- 
east, atid overclouding the short brightness 
of the day t No. By the North Pole it is 
more snow ! ^ 

Making directly at u^ and ffyinS almost 


liorizoi^ally before the wind, it rushes against 
the tram, in a dark blast profusely speckled j 
as it were with drifting white feathers. A* el 
sharp collision, lUoiigli a harmless one ! No j 
wonder that the engine seems to have a 
fenriul cold in his head. No wonder, with 
a deal of out-door work in such a winter, that 
he is very hoarse hiid very short of breathy 
very much blown w^hen we come to the next 
station, and very much given to weeping* 
snorting and spitting, all the time he stops 1 
Whicl) is short enough, for these littlni up- 
stairs stations at tlic tops of high arches, 
whence wc almost look down the chimneys of 
«tcattered workshops, and quite inliale^ their 
smoke as it comes ]mt)ling at us— these little 
upstairs stations rarely seem to do mnuh 
business anywhere, and just now are like 
suicidal heights to dive irom into depths of 
snow. So, away again over the moor, where 
I ho clanking serpents usually writhing above 
coal-])its, are dormant and wliitened over 
— this being lioliday time— but where those 
grave monsler«, the blast-furnaces, which can- 
not stoop to recn*ation, ai*c awake and roar- 
ing. Now, a smoky village ; now,»a chimney ; 
now, a dormant .serpent who seems to have 
I been benumbed in the act of working his 
I way for bhelter into the lonely liLtlU engine- 
house by tlic pit's mouth*; now, a pond with 
black B{)ecks sliding and skating ; uow, a drift 
witli similar sjn'oks lialf sunken in it throwing 
snowballs ; now, a cold white altar of snow 
with fire blazing on it ; uow, a dreary open 
.s)mcc of mound and fell, snowed smootlUv 
over, and closed in at last by sullen cities oi 
chimneys. Not j^ltogethei’ agreeable to think 
of crobbipg such space without a guide, am) 
being swallowed by a long-abandoned, lony^ 
{orgotten shaft. Not even agreeably in thin 
uiKlcrmined country, to think of half-a-dozen 
raiUiPay .arches with the train upon th^m, 
suddenly vanishing l*through the snow into 
the excavated depths ot a coal-focest. ' * 

Snow, wind, ioe, and Wolverhampton — all 
together. Nif carriage at the station, eve/y- 
thhig snowed up. * So much the better. The 
Sw.‘ui will take us under its warm wing, 
walking or riding. Where is the* Swan’s 
.nejt? In the market-place. So much the 
' bexter yet, for it is market-clay, aml^here wiU 
be somethingsto see from the Swan’s nest. 

Up the streets of Wolverhampton, whei% 
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tli« doctor’s bright door-plate is dimmed 
m if OJ<l Winter’s breath were on it, and the ; 
lawyer’s oflSico window is approinriawy misty, I 
to the market-place ; wlier© we find a cheferful | 
bustle and plenty of pwple— for the most 
part pretending not to like the snow, but 
liking it yery much, as people generally do. 
The Swan is a bird of a good substantial brood, 
worthy to be a country cousin of the hospitable 
Hen and Chickens, whose company we have 
deserted for only a fewfcrawf. and with whom 
we shall roost again at Birmingliam to-night. 
The Swaw has bountiful coal-country notions 
of firing, snujg homely rooms, cheerful windows 
looking down upon the clustera of snowy 
umbi'tdlaa in tlie market-place, anil bn the 
, nhafiering and chattering wliich is pleasantly I 
hushed by the thick wljitc down lying 00 j 
deep, and softly falling still. Neat bright- i 
^ed waitresses do the h CHOI'S of the Swin. 
Ine Swan is .conlidont about its soup, is 
troubled with 110 distrust concerning cod- 
fish, sjx^aks the w'oixl of promise iji relation 
to an enoiTnoua chine -of roast beef^ one of 
the dishes at “the Ironmasters’ dinner,” 
whiolt will be disengaged at four. The Iron- 
masters’ dinner ! It has an impoaillg sound. 
We think of the Ironmasters joking, drinking 
to their Ironniistrcases, clinking their glasses 
with S. metallic ring, and comporting them- 
selves at the festive board with the might of 
men wlio have mastered Iron, 

Now for a walk ! Not in the direction of 
the furnaces, which we will see to-night when 
darkness shall set oil the fires; but in the 
country, with our faces towards AVales, Say, 
ye hoary finger-posts whereon the name ol 
picturesque old Shrewsbury is WTitteuiu cha- 
racters of frost ; yohedges lately bare, that have 
burst into sijowy foliage; ye glittering trees 
from which the wind blows sf):irklijig dust : 
ye higl\ drifts by the roadside, which are hluc 
a-top, whyj'e ye are seen opposed to tlie bright 
red and yellow of the liorizon ; say all of ye, 
is summer the only season for enjoyable 
walks ! Answer, roguisji crow, alighting on 
a sheep’s biick to pluck his wool off for au 
extra blanket, and skimming away, so black, 
over the wiiite field ; give us your u]nnion, 
swinging ale-house signs, and cosey little 
bars ; speak out, farrier’s shed with laces all 
a-glow, fountain of sjiarks, fieaving bellows, 
and ringing music ; tell ua, cottage hearths 
and sprigs of holly in cottage windows ; be 
eloquent fti jiraiae of wintry walks, 3^011' 
sudden Vdasls of wind that, pass like shr/er- 
ings of Nature, you deep i^'ads, j^ou soful frag- 
vients of old hayricks with your fragrance 
fro^m in ! Even you, drivcrji of toiling carts, 
fjgim-ladeij, ke(‘ping company together bchmd 
jmur charges, dog-attended tind'basket-bear- 
ing; even you, thougli it is no easy work to 
stop, evei^ now and then, and chip the sno?v 
away from the clogged wheels with picl^, 
will have a fair word to say for winter, will 
jovL not ! '* t 

•Dow'n to the solitai'y factory in the dip of 


ttte road; deserted t)f holiday-makeri^ mid 
where like frozen 

turn. Aa w^ draw nigh to* our bright^ bird 
again, the early evenniff is elofl^g 
cold increases, the «now deadeiia and darkeiur; 
and lights spring up in j^he shops. A wet 
walk,' ankle deep in snow the whole way. 
We muat buy some stockings, and borrow the 
Swan’s slippers before (finner; ^ 

It is a mercy that we step into the 
shop to buy a pocket-c( 5 mb too, or the . piretty 
child-customer (as, it seems to us, the oidy 
other customer the elderly lady of the* toy- 
shop has lately had), might have stood divided 
between the two puzzles at one shilling each, 
until the putting up of the shutters. But, the 
incursion of our fiery luces and snowy dresahl, 
coupled with our own individual reoosB!' 
meudation of the puzzle on the right hand, 
happily turn the scale. The best of pocket- 
combs for a shilling, and now for the stockings. 
Dibb^ “don’t keep ’em,” though he writes up 
that he does, and Jibbs is so beleaguered by 
country people making market-day and 
Ohristmas-week purchases, that his shop is 
choked to the pavement. IVTibbs is the man 
for our money, and Mib>>s keeps everything 
in the stocking line, tliough he may not ex- 
actly know whereto find it. However, he finds 
what we want, in an inaccessible place, after 
going u]i ladilers for it like a lamplighter ; 
and a very good article it is, and a very civil 
worUij’^ trader IM ilibs is, and may Mibbs in- 
crease and multiply ! J/ikewiso .young Mibbs, 
unacqwainted with the price of anything in 
stock, and young Mibhs’s aunt wJio attends 
to the lathes’ depai*tmcnt. 

The Swan is rich in shjipcrs — in those good 
old llip-fia]) inn slippiTs which nobody can 
keep on, wliich knock double knocks on 
to'eiy Htair as their woanir comes down stairs, 
and away over tlic banisters before they 
I have brought him to level ground, l^h also 
J.S the Swan in wliolesomo well-cooked dinner, 

I and in tender jliine of beef, so brave in size 
that the mining of all the powerful Iron- 
masters is but a sufficient outlet for its gravy, 
ilioh in things whulesonio and sound and 
unpretending is the Swan, except that we 
w'ould rec(»inmend the good bird not to dip its 
beak into its sherry. Under the change 
from snow and wind to hot soup, drawn red 
curtains, fire and candle, we observe our 
demonstrations at fir.st to be very like the 
engine’s at the little station ; but they sub- 
side, and we dine vigorously — another 'tribute 
to a winter walk ! — and finding that the 
Swan’s ideas of something hot to drink eafe 
jifst and laudable, we adopt the same^with 
emendations (in the matter of lemon (miefly) 
of which modesty and total abstinence prin- 
ciples forbid the i*ecorJ. Then, thinking 
drowsily and delightfully of all things that 
have occurred to us during the last four-and- 
twenty hours, and of most things that have 
occurrexl to us j^aring the last four-and- 
twenty yftirB/'we‘'sit in arm chairs, amiably 
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befoi^ tke*€re>^k^iiif8. 
^^.^creaturds to 1>« assed a fii^our of— 
|« cmtil arousod tho flragranoe of hot tea and 
ma&va. ThM we hare ordered, principally 
ae a perfume! 

•The hill of the Swan is to^be commanded 
9 »> not out of proj^ortion to its plumage ; and 
mow, our walking Shoes being dried and 
bak^ wo must get them on somehow — ^for 
the ro^ driver with? liis carriage and pair 
who id to take us amoi^ the tires on the 
blasted lieath by Bilston announces from 
nnd^ a few shawls, andtlie collars of three or 
four coats, that we must be going. Away 
we go, (Obedient to the suranions, and, having 
tdkeu leave of tlie lady in the Swan’s bar 
^i^posite the door, who is almost rustled out 
of her glass case and blown u])stairs when- 
ever the door opens, we are presently in 
outer darkness grinding the snow. 

Soon the fires begin to appeitr. In all tliis 
asby country, lliere is still not a cinder visible ; 
in all this land of smoke, not a slain npomhe 


with.iofitriiotlond to ^flook iindeliverinj^ 
that,-W3:dl .^en- cut away Da<^^ h^ for 
another.” Second small boy in oearch^ of 
basket for Mr. Brown, unable to belieTO. ttot 
it is not there, and that anybody cajo^ hrwo 
dared to dleappoiat Brown. Six 
passengers prowling about, and J? 

the dim light of one oil lamp to read 
interest tlie dismal time-bills and notices 
about throwing at trains, upon the 

walls. Two more, scorching themselves at 
the rusty stove, Sliivering porter ^oing in 
and out, bell in, hand, to look for the train, 
which is overdue, finally gives it'up for the 
presenf, and puts down the bell— *-also the 
spirits of the passengers. In our own inno* 
cmice we repeatedly mistake the rofiring' of* 
the nearest furnace for the approach of the 
train, run out, and return covered with igno- 
miny. Train in sight at last — JLmt the other 
tmin — wliich don’t stop here — and it seems 
to tear the trembling station lin^ from limb, 
as it rushes through. .Finally, mrxie half-au'* 
universal white. A very novel and curuais ! hour behind its time throngli the tussle it 


has had with the snow, comes our expected 
engine, shrieking with indignation and grief. 
And as wo pull the clean white coverlet oVjer 
us ill bod at Birmingham, we think of the 
whiteness lying on the broad lamUcafpe all 
aruund for many a frosty windy’ mile, and 


sight is presented by the liimdreds of grc.vt 
fii*cs blazingin the midst of I he cold <lead snow. 

They illnrninate it very little. Somotimes, 
the construction of a furnace, kiln, or chimney, 
admits of a tinge being tiirowii u})on the pale 
ground near it ; but, generally the fire bairns 

in its own sullen ferocity, and the snow lie.s j tihd that it makes bed very comfortable, 
impassive and untouched. 'J’bero is a giare 
ill the sky, ftickeriiig now and then over tlie 
gr^.ater furnaces, but I he earth lie.s stiir.in its 
W’inding sheet, and the huge corjise candles 
burning above it affect it no mor< 
colossal tapers of state move dea<l humanity 
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It i.s unfortunate for the general diffusion 
thaw, 'of the great truths of science, that leai'ncd 
,nity. I mnii have always amused tliemselves by 
Sacrificial altars, varying in size, but all throwiug dust in the eyes of the unlearned; 
gigantic, and all made of ice and snow, ■ elothnig the history of their investigations 
abound. Tongues of ffame shoot u]i from them, | in pedantic and teclinical language. We can 
and pillars of fire turn and twist upon tli<iin. | comprehend why the medical man should 
ForlrJsi'iiS on fire, a whole town in a blaze, ! wish to conceal the nature of Ids ^'Oiuedies 
Moscow newly kindled, we see Jifiy limes ; ! from the nervous patient by using a Idero- 
rattling and cnishing noises strike the car, ' glyphic to which only the profession possess 
and the wind is loud. Thus, crushing the the key : but it Is q[^ite indefeu.sible'tliat in- 
siiow with our wln-els, and sidling over liil- , teivstiiig and elevating subjects should be 
locks of it, and sinking into drifts of it, we | rendereti unintelligible and repulsive tf) the 
roll on softly through a forest of eoufl ig ration ; ‘ mass of rea«ler!^ who liave not time to master 
the rosy- faced driver, concerned for the honor i the slang of each branch of science, by the 
of his locality, much regretting that many fires ^ adojiticm of an arbitrary vocabulary, itself 
are making holiday to-night, and that we see j recpiiriuj^ special* study. Although in uatui'e, 
so few. I everythmg i.s .sublimely .simple, tlie initiated 

/ Come we at last to the precipitous wooden j render everything complicated by, overlaid 
steps by which wo are to be mast-lieaded at a jhxplaiialioii, concealing their ignorance by 
i'aiIway*8Uitioii. Good night to ro.sy-face, the j fornvdable words. 

cheeriest man we know, and up. Station very As science advir^ces, the tangled web is 
gHtty, «as a general eharacienstie, .Sbitioo j gradually unravelled. What appeared to ben 
very t|ark, the g;is4t>eing frozen. Station vei^^ ; confused and unjeonnocted, is seen to blend 
oold, as any timber cabin snspeuded in the ‘ h;irmoniously* in a general action regulated 
air with such a wind making lunges at it, j by a common 4aw.» Formerly, as the botanist 
would be. Station very dr<iiir3% being a sta- looked around upon the infinitely varied vego- 
tioii. Man and boy behind money-taking I ta^i on of the world, and saw plan ts»elothing 
partition, checking accounts, juid not able to] the whole surface of the globe, in endless 
imravel a knot of seven and sixpence. Small | wialth of differing forms ; the mighty oak 
boy, with a large package on his back, like 'and the minute duekwee»l, the banljiib counts 
Ohmtian with his bundle or sine, siftit down 1 ing eiix thousand years of life, and the fungus 
into the snow an indefinite depth and distance, springing up ito a night ; all varying in con- 
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ftonbatioii, iii colour, m eize, in duratioUf tn ; 
,«vet 7 appareot pai-ticular; it appeared to, 
Lim altogoilier hopelcais to brlllg^thf^8^' mar- < 
vellously different structures under one gene- 
ral law of production dhd of growtJli ; or to 
trace the harm'oiiy of their functions. But 
the xaicr<>scope has brought new eyes to man ; 
and, after years of patient inyestigation, the 
great result was obtained which was expressed 
in a fwmer paper ; * that the basis of all 
the vegetation of the VTOlW is a little closed 
vesicle, composed of a membrane usually trans- 
parent and colourless as water;— the vege- 
table cell. ^ At first, perhaps, this idea, so 
novel to the botanist of the old sch 9 ol and 
apparently so opposed to the evidence of the 
.unassisted vision, is dilficuit to grasp ; but 
when we have satisfied ourselves, as tt'e 
easily may, that even the hardest portions 
of vegetables — such as wood — ai*e capable 
of being resolved into cells no less than 
the soUost vegetable sliine, and that the 
.processes of production and nutrition are 
Vegulated in both by 4he same great laws, 
we begin to comprehend how marvellously 
this aphorism of the universality of the cell 
BiinpUfies botanic:d research. * 

The simple relation thus established 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, enables 
us to reduce our investigations to the simplest 
form, at the same time 4;hat we include yi 
them the whole vegetable world. As the 
bulk of every plant, whether gi’eat or small, 
is only an aggregation of the separate cells ; 
so the lile of the whole plant is but the sum 
of the vitality of each individual cell. Every 
cell being, in itself, a distinct structure, carry- 
ing on ind<‘pendent vital processes, possesses, 
necessarily, an independent vitality ; and 
thus in study ing the life of a ])laut cell indi- 
vidually, we shall also bo contemplating the 
life of ,the whole plant. The first necessity 
of ceU-life is, of course, nutrition, and 
before the cells can Ivs agglutinated together or 
increased in size, they must receive nourish- 
ment from without. The materhils for this 
nourishment are chiefly gases ; — carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, of w^hicli the 
philosophical bcliiller sings — • 

I 

Four elcnipnls in one linn hand 

Give forni to life, build sia aud land. 

• 

These four great organic elements tlie plant- 
cell recefv^s in the form of carbonic acid gas,# 
atmospheric air, water, and ammonia to- 
gether with these it takeau]) certain salts and 
The question wliich here presents 
^s^ is, liow does this globular vesicle, which 
has no aperture, obtain thfese ^materials of 
autrition ; or, in other wprds^ how do they 
arrive at the interior of the cell ? The first 
fact to b|j obsf*rvcd in solving this important 
problem is, that the C(*il receives no foM 
which is not dissolved in water. All its nou- 
rishment |,is obtained by the absorption of a 

• See page 854 of tho current voluiDe. 
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strongjly impressed on tj^ mind':; tbe passn^ of 
nutritive fluid through the walls of the ceil is * 
the universal means of growth in both animid .. 
and vegetable kingdom ; )t is a process with 
the due performance of which the existence 
of the vrhole animal and vegetable ereation 
is intimately connected.^ It depends upon ik 
physical law, with examples of which tevesy 
one is familiar. If ode end ' of a piece of 
sponge be immers^ in water, the fluid wiH 
ascend throughout the cells of the sponge, 
and will moisten that part which is not so 
immersed. The same operation may be seen 
still more rapidly exemplified on dipping a 
lump of white sugar into water at one ex- 
tremity. This law holds true of gases j 
and it explains the process by whidi the 
plant receives its nourisliment. 

The nutritive fluid, being brought in con- 
tact jvith the external wall of the cell, 
passes in by a process precisely similar to that 
whicli was seen in the sponge and the sugar 
— travelling from one cell to the other until 
it permeates the whole plant. And, since the 
same holds true of gases, the aqueous vapour 
in the atmosp^ei'e is no less active in aiding 
in the nutrition of the plant than the liquid 
water which is absorbed by the roots. The 
plaui cell is acted upon by the sun, and we 
know that it rapidly and largely exhalen 
watery vapour. The process ol nutrition is, 
consequently, continually renewed; heat draw- 
ing off a gi'eat part of the water, and leaving 
in the cell the substances which it brought 
%itU it. So that the cell-mcrnbrane being 
kept dry by the action of heat while the atmo- 
sphere and earth are charged with moisture, 
it is perpetually absorbing fresh nutritive 
fluid. This is the reason why the life of most 
plants is only active during the surpmor, 
when, the heat being greatest, evai{<Sration 
is also greatest, the exhaling organs of the 
iflant are* pu^, forth, and the processes of 
nutrition are vigorously carried on. It has 
been .shown that for every grain of the salts 
deposited in the plant, two thousand grains of 
w^ater musi, be exhaled ; and for every grain 
of other substances two hundred grains of 
water must be driven ofif. Now, as tliiB is 
effected by the agency of heat and light, it is 
easy to comprehend that in summer the plant 
is actively nourished, old cells perfected, the 
secretions of tlie cell produced, and n^w cells 
formed. These new cells spring up between 
the cortex or bark and the first layer of cells 
internal to this cortex. It is by their ageni^ 
tnat the process of absoi'^ion is so rapidly 
carried on. They receive the raw nutritive 
fluid, and exert such a chemical influence 
over it, that whatever remains in the Cell is 
converted into a more highly organised fluid 
— the sap of the tree — and is absorbed by the 
inner and dry cells, which form out of thin 
the secretions of/^the {»lant. It is this fresh 
layer of dblls Vhich springs upevery sumiaer 
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iUi the ttroesi of but tropical cliiOtiCteB^ 
rinbioh.' enables the tvoodmas to name T^ith 
'^9emog accuracy the age of t^e fosest tree. 

V itJntU the discovery Of the cell as the basis 
i©f. all vegetation, and the investigation of the 
physical laws by governed, tjie chv 

cii^ticHi of the sap was formerly quite inex- 
«pUcable. Botanists conceal their i^orance, 
,t)y talking learnedly of a niyster^ifus vital 
action— ‘Words without meaning and by 
apeaking of the ascftnt of the sap through 
cei*tam vessels, and its circulation through the 
plant, and descent by other vessels, just 
as the blood is circulated in the body of 
animals. In plants, this involved a coiitra- 
tdiction of the laws of gravitation, which was 
got over by calling it a vital action. IVe no 
longer acknowledge the possibility of any 
operation in nature whicu contravenes the 
laws GHlahlished by nature’s great Master. 
The life of the I'lant-coll is but a fact of the 
life of the entire material world, and Js sub- 
jected to the same organic laws. 'Jlie discovery 
of the manner in which the cell absorbs its 
food, and its relations to boat and light, have 
harmonised what had been observed of 
the ascent of the sap during spring with the 
action of the great physi<;ai hiws. Look out 
from the window this winlr}" day, and observe 
both plants and trees sti'ipped of their leaves, 
with nothing but the stems and brawches 
covered by bark or rind remaining. No eva- 
poration is taking place, and, conscqucfitly, 
no a\>sorption ; or these processes are cai*rie,d 
on to so very slight an extent, as only tosutficc 
to preserve the vitality of the hist-foimed 
cells. Tlie plant is hybernating. Its life is 
dormant. With spring come light and heat 
— the two great agents in the chemical actions 
of the cell. Evaporation commences, an<l with 
it the absorption of nutritive fluid ; fresh cells 
I are rapidly formed, to carry on actively the 
proces.'*^ of primary cell-life. Buds sju'out 
forth, leaves arc unfolded and exposed to the 
influence of the sun’s rays, TheSe act che- 
mically upon 1 he raw fluid as it passes through 
iliem, and thus the interior cells receive a 
more highly elaborated juice — the saj). It is 
the passage of this sap through the walls of 
the Elaiit-cells that constitutes the ascent of 
the flap, which takes place in spring, for 
reasons we can now easily appreciate. The 
.diesceufc of the sap was a clumsy fiction in- 
temled to complete the old theory of its 
circulation. after the water has risen, 
in the experiment described, to the toj) 
of the sponge, and saturated its walls, and 
filled its interstices, we cut oJf the upper part 
and Buspend it, the fluid will trickle away- 
dropping from the cut end of the sponge. And 
if we cut off the pari of a branch, of which 
.the oellfl are filled with sap, and allow the cut 
«iid to depend, the sap will exude. But is 
this a vital” process either in the sponge or 
.the twig, or is it not merely an mslaiice of 
the ordinary gravitation ol^uids? 

. the alteration of nMerials of 


the plmit iato the imp, and farther con- 
versionvliy chemifMd changesf into, the seora- 
tions*of*thQ' plants not only heat, btit light is 
necessarv. Heat appears only to act diltmg 
off the water, deporting th^e dissolved^ sub- 
stances. Light seems to ^ve rise' 'to the 
chemical processes by which these substaai^ 
are made to undergo changes which fit thSKU 
for the immediate purpones oi vegetable and 
animal life. If a plant be placed in a dark 
cellar, although ‘L -iiAy be surrounded with 
an atmosphere well supplied with all the ma- 
terials of nutrition, it will not be neurished ; ' 
for the processes of cell-life will lyet be carried 
on. Cj.rbonic aeltl will not be decomjiosad, nor ■ 
oxygen given off". The plant will not grow. 
But admit the light, and it will grow*» 
l^eprived of a due supply of light, the plant 
languislies, and the cell carries on but feebly 
all its vital functions ; it becomes pale aiul 
colourless, neither developins* its colouring 
matter, nor any of^its special secretions. The 
gardener has availed himself of this fhet; 
and by moderating the supply of light to ithb 
growing pai'sley or celery, checks the develcrtV 
meiit of otherwise? poisonona secretions. Light 
is the ^reat agent by which is effected the 
chemical change of the materials of the Plant- 
cell into starch, and sugar, and idbumen, aiid 
librlue. 

Science has divided the rays of the sunlnto 
blue, red, and yellow, to each of which dif- 
ferent actit)ns are ascribed. To these in- 
fluences the tej-m Actinism has been given. 
The relations wliieli they luive been shown to 
hold to the Plaiit-ccll arc very simple and 
very beautiful. E.vperiiueutal research has 
proved that the blue rays are those most 
favourable to germination, the yellow rays 
to tlio production of leaves, mid the red 
rays to the perfection of the fruits. P^irther 
experiments have shown that, in accprdance 
with tlicse requirements of the jdant, it is 
ill spring, when gerriiin;ition is taking platse, 
that the blue rays abound ; it is in ^^UTnmer, 
when the plant i.s clothing itself with leaves, 
that the yellow rays arc most abundfint; 
and it is in autumn, when the fruit is ripening, 
that the red nijj's predominate. 

Wc must guard ourselves from the absur- 
dity of supposing that this is ordained with a 
speciij yiew to tie well-being of the plant only. 
"Wo see here only one of the innumerable in- 
stances which nature allords of the marvellous 
harmony of all the great operationfl of the 
world’s forces, imanimously bearing witness 
to the omniscience 't)f the Mighty Designer. 

Tracing the history of cell-life, we- liavcf 
seen that the fVst function of the cell is to 
absorb the raw nutritive fluid ; the second is 
to form out df tile sap the peculiar secretions 
of the plant. At this stage man enters the 
field ; he converts the plant to his iftes ; feeds 
on the materials it prepares for him, and thus 
Wuilds up the structure of his body ; and not 
only man, hut all the graminivorous division 
1 of the amms^world. The number of vegetable 





ckn hardly be estimated » theiiifi6,0t 
trmd alone has beou calculatad to contain 
fivA liuiitJred ^ud sixty thousand »ge<ies of 
insects, of which the greater number feed on 
pliiiits. Thus man an^ the whoU animal 
world derive their nourishment from the 
elements abstracted by the Plant-cell from 
the air. Were not the elements so abstracted 
ill some way restored, this enonnoiis drain of 
certain materials mu^ speedily have worked 
a eban^^e on the face o^jl^ earth such as 
iwor th 


a change on the face earth such as 

would nave unfitted iwor the iiurpcses of 
animal and vegetable life. But ample ] pro- 
vision is* made ; when life ceases in the 
anim^, his •organism becomes resolved into 
the original materials out of Avliicli the plant 
first was formed, and thremgh it the animiil. 

• Carbonic acid gas, aimnonia and vralei* are 
given off, again to lie absorbed by the Plant- 
cell, again to become the food of the animal 
and form part of his striictuic, again to pass 
through the neVer-ending cdiangcs of material 
existence, revolving throngu all earthl}’’ time 
m ceaseless circles of vital action. The truth 
tlius arrived at throws a new light upon 
the words “ From <lust hast thou come and 
to dust shalt thuu return.” It adds fresh 
sublimity to them. ^lVe return to dust ; our 
ashes are scattered abnoad to the winds, over 
the surface of the earth ; but wc know now i 
that this dust is not inactive: its term ofj 
existence ends not here. It rises to w^alk' 
the earth again ; to aid perhaps in pcojding 
the glob^^. with fresh foims of beauty; to ; 
assist in the performance of the viUd 
cesses of< the uuiveise ; to take a part in the ^ 
W'orld’a life. In this sense the words of 
Got’the are strictly a]»plicablc — “Death is. 
the parent of life.” 

“ NoUiTiig of us that doth fade 
But dotii suilcr a slow ulani^e 
'■Into sonielhli/g rich and stiangf.” 

t 

Ecgarding the actroii of the cell from this ' 
wide point of view we arrive at a true estimate | 
of the nature of its functions. W c see tJiat the j 
only power which it yjossesses, as tlie artificer, ' 
under Clod’s great laws, of all .animal and I 
vegetable organism, is a capability of altering j 
and modifying the fuims and comhinalions of 
alread}^ existing matter, We pee that neither 
] plant nor animal c;ui create anything, neither 
can they annihilate : they can add nothing 
to the wood’s materials, nor can they lake . 
away the minutest particle. By a marvellous 
povycr, wdiich we admire without being able 
to imitate, the vegetable poduces its appro- 
{hrmte a^icrelions by modify ing certain miv- 
tdmls, and the animal organiaiUon constructs 
•"Irum, these its own tissues ; Imt {leither plant 
nor animal can make or destroy one single 
atom of Oxygon, or h 3 Njrogcn, or cai*bon ; they 
have no power beyond inoditi cation. 

We must tread here with reverential stcp|^ 
for we liai^ reached the utmost boundaries 
of haman science, and stand in fne presence 


oi^ tie of -efl thingfju, 

whom alone x^ts tne joiirer if jcreatioA';]ilr^ 
annihilation, * ' ’ , . . 

FHABisEES Ain> ' 

was the saint of the family^ acid ibe 
model man of* the neighbourhood. tChero 
was not a charity that die did not subscribe 
to, not a deputation that he did not entcir* 
tain — and they were hungry fellows gene- 
rally, who knew the comforting virtues of hi» 
choice Madeira — founded {Sunday-schools 
and Chapel s-of-Ease as other men would build . 
barns, and he was the public purse of all the 
ten parishes round. The poor called him a real • 
gentleman, and the ungodly a tine fellow,;, 
while the elect looked solemn, and spoke of 
“that pious man, Jacob Everett;” throu^ 
tlieir noses for the most part. No one had an 
ill word for him; excepting the landlord of 
the Gr.apes, who declared with a mighty oath 
that ht- was the “ pest of the place, and would 
ruin all Green Grove if he was left to do as 
he liked.” NutwithstaiKling this Bacchic 
judgment, Jacob Everett was a good man ; 
w'eak, p«rlini»s, but lovable in his very W'eak- 
ness ; sincere, gentlt‘, generous, merciful ; 
purit.-inical in principle, but — as his younger 
brolher, the archdeacon, once said in full 
vestry, when d.-icob opposed him about the 
pemmee of ITonriah Browjj — ‘‘sadly hititudi- 
nari^ii in practice.” J acob, however, who loved 
mercy ami haled condt inmilion, went on his 
own way, o}jening a wide dour of forgiveness 
to all sinners ; closing to a narrow cliiuk the 
yawning gati*.s of destruction which his bro- 
lliev .swung bju;k wide enough for all mau- 
kiinl ; saving the .small l)anil of tlie elect to 
which he and his belonged. 

Tlie family was proud of Jacob, lie was 
an old bachelur and rich ; and the Everetts 
— albeit of tlie rigidest — liked weajyr and 
honomed pedigrees. They were grand peo})le, 
who juacti,sed humility in coaches, and self- 
ahasrmeiit in •/elvet ; who denounced tUo 
lusts of the llesh at state dinner-parties, over 
champagne and pine a]>j)les ; but who believed 
that eternal {ninlshinenl w^as ilie doom of all 
who entered a thcatie or n ball-room. They 
went to m'irning concerts of serious music. 
an<l patiouised oratorios. They thought it 
sinlui to bo in love, and called it making 
idols — BO they married their children com- 
Joitaldy among godly families with money, 
and told them that esteem was better than 
romance. Miss Tahitiia Everett was one© 
suspected of a tender partiality for young IV^ 
Alplridge of Aldridge P.irk ; but the family 
hiibhed it up as a scitndal, for unconverted 
Mr. Aldridge kept a pack of hounds. After- 
wards, they married lier to the Kector of 
Green Grove, the Honourable and Beverend 
IJumdrummlo Hibbert, eldest son of the 
J>c;in, and heir to an un-apo^blic fortune. 
The Everetts were exceedingly iiudemonstra^ , 
live. Mi^ Tjibiti^^a accepted her husband^ 
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fe^g^ ma^e a vca^ " that Ibarhononi^ master ind ite to rest 
iaamagtt«Fas,not their forte, the seventh of this Septdmber,n^ 'iPMt> and 
aD Everett #afi ever kn^wn atoop that tife fett^ would teU her 
down to kiss a husband’s forehead as he sat all aBout it.*' 

before the fire reading ; not an Everett wa* The letter enclosediwas from JacobBtun^t 
ever known to tall^ nonsense in tlie nursery himself, revealing the mystery of his life, 
—neither to ride a-cock-horse^ nor to bewail Oh Anna Fay ! with your nut-brjum hftir 
the 'fete of Humpty Dumpty, neither to rock- and Quaker eyes, and dove-like ways, Who 
a-by-baby on a tree ‘top, nor to perform a would have believefl that you, so good and 
monody m A minor, all about “ Kiddlie, Coo- so demure, with Jacob the best man of 
fiie, Coosie, Coo” — sdhg I once liefird from a Green Grove, woul'^^'we given such a hostage 
dear young mother, and which 1 thought the as that round red laughing loving little being 
most beautiful of songs. The Everetts were — that floweret plucked in a forbiddep forest ; 
not given to any such follies; excepting that unauthorised, uusanctioned, tmlawful 
Jacob, who loved children as they would be little liege — Estella, “star of your Aioumingl’^ 
loved, and who used to play at bo-peep with God foi^ive you both. You sinned; and you 
the cottagers' babies. ^ suifered ; you fell, and you repented ;* per- 

Some years ago — ;just at the* time when ha|)s your burning tears and your prayers** 
pretty Anna Pay, the Sunday-school julstress, of penitence and grief may have elFaced the 
so suddenly left Green (irove — a strange dark record in the Great Book abovc^. Yon 
alteration took place in Jacob Everett, ilis are both cold in your tombs npw — Heaven’s 
cheerfulness, which had been las sti'<pigest mercy rest on 3’<)u, and Heaven’s angels 
characteristic, was exchanged for the mexst resto7-e you ! There are enough in this bard 
painful depression. Tfe talked fn-qiieiiily of world to cast stones at 3V>u both ; for us, we» 
his sins, and gave more liberally than ever to will but water tlie flowers on your graves, 
missions and charities. His friends coul I and jdiick u]) the Avoeds, and place a headstone 
not understjind this depression ; which, at where yt* lie, with “ Tlierc is joy among the 
last, became habitual. He gav'e them no cbie angels of God over the sinner that repenteth,” 
to it ; but, with scarcely a day a warning, he engraven thercui)on. 

left home to travel in the south of Euroj>e. In this letter to his sister, Jjjcob n/nde a 
lie bad been looking ill and more ihan^vor full confession ; telling her thfit, shocked and 
harassedof late; and everyone said, it was the terrified at his crime, ho had sent away 
best thing he could do, great as wouhl be cvwy- Anna Fay, who refu seel to marry him as he 
body’s loss. His sisi or Tabitha alone objecteil, wished, and how she had lived in Italy ever 
on the score of the Jesuits. However, Jacob since — he, Jacob, feeling that entire separa- 
went ; discharging all his servants aiid shut- ! lion, lliough Iho}’^ lovcd.i®ach other well, was 
ting up the beautiful old Hall To the inlinite I (he only reparation they could make to 
surprise of everybody, ho openly and un- ; Heaven ; and how, five 3 ears ago, she had 
blushingly look from the neigh bo\irii)g village died, leaving their child without a friend or 
a certain Betty Thorne, a fine, liandsoiiu? ! protector in the worM. How ho had then 
llomnu looking woman, a farmer's sistcj', aged ' gone over with lkd,t3^ Thorne, to whom he had 
about forty. And Betty Tlioino ti-avel led 1 confided his secret, to guard and educate his 
with liii« in his own carriage. ! girl ; which he hail done carefully. *IJ*e then 

Five years pjxssed away, and Jacob’s letters j tmded by appointing Tabitha guardian and 
l>ecame rarer and score rare. He ^ rote ever sole trustee of his daugfiter, now seventeen 
in the same depresscii condition of mind ;; 3" ears of age; for, to his child he left all lira 
spoke often of “ Good Betty Thwrne, who had pro])erly, excepting a generous donation to 
been such a blessed comfoit to him,” and Betty Tliorne. He further said that a bequest < 
hinted vaguely at some unforgiven sin. Th(‘u made so solemnjy as this of his orphan chihl 
for two 3'ears more no letters came, even on his deathbed, w'ould, he was sure, be re- 
in answer to business inquiries; and all garded as sacred ; and that Estella would be 
trace of the traveller was lost. His vei’y nurtured carefirtly for his sake. ^ All his 
bankers did not know his adilress, and “Sar- usual subscrijitions, -and a certain yearly 
dinia” left wide iiiaighis. Mrs. Hibbert one allowance of which we shall have Jto speak 
day grew quite warm when she spoke of his ^iresentl3", were to be continued until Eatella 
neglect ‘with Paul .and Jessie, her two chil- wouki be of age, when she vrould consult her 
dreii ; almost agreeing that Paul, poor child — fatlier’s memoVy anckher own feelings only, 
who, by the way, was three-aud-twenty, It took but little time for Mrs. Hibbert to re-, 

destined for the cliurch but preferring tire fleet on her courfje of action. Paul and Jessie, 
army, and so making a compromise by study- impulsive as all young people are, pleaded iu- 
ing for the bar — ^that Paul should go to Italy stantadoptioi^of thechild,andofBettyThorue, 
in search of his Uncle Jacob. But the too ; but Tabitba Hibbert, wounded in lier 
Jesuits and the Signoras frightened her. Ami fajnnly i)ride, in her religious consci«»ce, and 
while their deliberations went on, a letter in her worldly ambition, turned coMly to her 
came to Mrs. Hibbert scaled with black and clAldren, saying, “ The girl who I)as robbed 
Written with coppei*-eoloured ink ; which you and you^j cousins of your riglitfal iulierit- 
l^ter was from Betty Tfibrn#, toiiing her ance ; who is a stain on an unspotted uame^ 


" aad'irho damages our religious character for 
’ev*er ^5 shall never darken my threshold. I 
refuse to act as guardian or trustee, ^treaty 
is useless, Jessie 1 1 am a Cbiistiaii woman 
Aiid a mother, and I anc^erstand my (duties.’* 

So Betty Thonne was written to, and " all 
recognition of iliat unhappy girl ” distinctly 
dedlined fuoupled with a severe warning wluch 
sounded very like a threat, to “ sell the 
.Hall when she came of age, and never dare 
to intrude heriself the members of 

a family which disowned her as a disgrace.” 
After Mrs. HibbeH had written this letter, 
she read, "as was her daily wont, the lc.s.son of 
the day. lif chanced to be tlic history of the 
Magdalene, her sins, and her pardoir. But 
she made no comment, tliongh Paul and 
^ Jessie looked at each other — the giiTs pj^c 
eyes full of tears, and tlie youth’s clieek 
crimson. 

. Months and years rolled by; and Jacob’s 
name was never nieiitioiicd.ueither was his sin. ! 
neither were his good worKs. I’he bcaiitirul ! 
gld Hall was still sluit up, until KsUdla sliould | 
be of age, and the donations and subscriptions 
were punctually renuttod ; Betty Thorne 
■writing all the letters in the name of •Master’s 
Heiress. 

There was a certain yearly allowance made 
by Ja<r>b to a certain widow A\ith five chil- 
dren — a Mrs, Malahide, relict of C^aptain 
MaJahide of the Fourth Engineers. She wiv<» 
an Everett — ^I^lLss Clrnce Everdt — wdjo had 
eloped one day with a scampish young 
olUcer with nothing but bis pay, and wdio 
liad consequently been disinlieritcd by licv 
father. She was the y(»ungest, and had 
been the darling; but slie had lost herself 
now, tiiey said ; and so, tliough not wholly 
dead to, she was partially excommunicate 
by, the fiunil'y. Jacob, as head of the house 
siTJCC liifi father’s deatli, had always given 
Mrs, Maljfihide .an .‘illowaiice, wdth the con- 
sent of Mrs. llibbcrt and the archdeacon ; 
to whom it was a matter of jiride rather 
than of love that an Everett should not 
sbirve. Bui for themselves — Grace had 
married a poor man and an unconverted 
one, and what claim had sLe^ therefore, on I 
them I So, the archdeacon drove his prancing 
bays, and Mrs. Hibbert bonglit lier Jjyous 
velvets, and they both said that Mi-s. Mala- 
bide was only too fortunate in haviiig^such a 
devoted brother as Jacob, and that her sins 
b;;d meriWd her sufferings. TJiis was the 
allowance which Jacob had desired in,^hia 
■will slsould bo continued, pntil Estella was of 
age, but which tljen she was free to discon- 
tinue or keep up as she liked, 

Mri^ llibbeili luid not refnembered ibis 
clai^ when alic 3’efnscd topacjcopt the trust 
(Confided to hci\ Perhaps if she had, she 
w^uld hajre acted differently, from family 
interests, < .For the Everetts dare not, for the 
liake of the world's ojunion, wholly desert t- 
sister of ^heir house ; and if Jacob’s five 
j^undi’ed a-year were withdrawn, they mxist 
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Neither qf whi^ altej^itives, pleased. 
However, theTnatter as yet wasin abeyaj^;j,.t 
but soon^to be settled ; for tlie ^ear 
only six or seven months of compleiipn which 
would see Estella of a^, misti'eas qf tljt^ ■ 
Hall, and of her father’s wealth- And Mrs, ,r 
Hibbert groaned, and the archdeacon sh^ok 
his stick, and something very like an ana- i 
thema flew across the **sea3 to rest on the 
bright head of the young girl sitting in 
the balcony overlooking the Grand Cam^ at. 
Venice, thinking of tlie mother she ^ 
loved, Jind of the fiitlier she had lost. 

This young girl kacling the. secluded lifij . 
of a foreign damsel ; seeing no one but her , 
faithful English nurse and the various mis- 
tresses of such aceomplishmeuts as her father, 
had desired her to learn, and her own artistic 
taste liad directed her to ; living in a wox'ld 
of poetry of her own creation, ner full heart 
ycarnibg for love and symyiathy, and com- 
panionship ; her imagimilion lillcd with 
great A’isiuiis of her nioUier's houio, of that 
large strong England whose voice sounded 
through the wliole wunld, and whose sons 
held sway in every qnarler of the globe ; this 
young girl stored up large treasurie;! of poKry 
and alifction, all the purer bijcause of tbeii* 
de[>H^, all Llio more cntlui’ing because ol their 
unuse. 

Mrs. Malaliide lived at Brighton in a 
pretty littlo house on tlie seu-slioj’c, occupy- 
ing liQrself with the education of her four 
daughters — her only son was nl C'jtmln idgu— 
ill (piite a natural and uii-Evcrett fashion. 
Not iliat she wa.s wholly natural either ; for 
inherited reserve and (‘arly (.‘dneation were 
too strong to be s(‘t aside, even by the freer 
life she liad led since her marriage. Q'liere 
were still traces of flreeu Grove hi llio 
precise slow manner in wliieli she sp^\?i, and 
ill the stiff hand held out like a cleit bai' of 
iron, which* formed tint chief characteristics of 
the Ev( 4 *ett wofld. But she Nvas a good crea- 
ture at lieart, and had been softened, first by 
love and then by sorrow, into more real 
amiability than her rigid maimers would give 
one to believe. 

It was to Mrs. Malaliide that all Estclla’s 
feelings tiiiTicd. She knew the secret of her 
birth, poor child ; and tliougli too ignorant of 
the world to understand it in all its social , 
’bearing, yet she was aware that a stain of some , i 
kind rested on her, which made her ^^ateful i 
for any love as for an act of condescension, j 
She knew that her father’s family had dia- | 
o^ned her, and that the very woman W'ho 
had lived on her father’s bounty, and who * 
now expected to live on hers, had written in a 
letter to her lawyers, thus ; — “ No one can feel 
moi’e strongly than I the sin and the shame ^ 
which the existence of Miss Fay’s daughter 
entails on our family ; still, for the sake of 
my children, I trqst that she may continue , 
the allowance* ma'be to me by my brother in' 
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r< .r€^l|!^rati6n 6f my father’s i^u$tioe, atid that, 

, ixi »o doih^, she will not iw she is conferring 
: a but simply doing he* duty in re-, 

i'paii^itii?, so far as she can, the wrong which 
her twth has done to us jdl.** 

!B^t, altliouffh Estejla knew that these were 
the proud and hostile feelings vrtlh which the 
whole Everett world regarded her, yet, as she 
used to say to herself, whom else had she to 
lovfe ? — whom else to benefit ? ller father had 
left her his fortune and his name ; she must 
see the old Hall at Green •Grove ; she must 
some day go down there as mistress, sole and 
unaccountable, of all the farms and lands 
around ; and, do what they would, they could 
not keep it secret from the world that Jacob 
Everett had left his propei'ty and his name 
•to the cliihl of his umuarried wife. She pitied 
them ; she would have pitied them more had 
she understood the matter more ; but she 
knew of nothing better to do than to win their 
love and conmicr their esteem, and so make 
them forgive her for her niiinientional wroii'^ 
towanls them. 

She, therefore, determined to go to Brighton, 
where slio knew^ Mrs. Malahide residctl ; to 

find some means of introduction to her ; 1 of the moral steadfastness of life is braided 
and, she said, looking on io the winters of I in with its poetry. Jii a short while a laily 
the Adriatic, force her aunt to respect, io ! entered, dressed in deep momming, her rface 
love, and in the end to acknowledge her. fixed into a mask of sesvero grief, hut still 
Tlie scheme was romantic enough ; but it did with a certain womaidy teudcnieas lurking 
not ju’omise ba<lly. Estel la and Iktty Thorne behind, like the light through a darkened 
left beautiful Italy, and w'cnt, in the dufl j window. Slie bf>wed ; looking suspicious 


and one day boldly went to lyiWahide’s 
house. ^ She kuoqked at the dbenr,' which a 
prim,,ne^-looking servant girl opened. ^ To 
her iiiquiy if “ Mrs. Malahide was in herow^r 
house," — Estella aid not^peak Euglieb^ 
with a perfect knowledge of its idioma^ 
the servant, with abroad stai^e, saidP^ye^*^^ 
a vague belief that she ^vas somebody rery^ 
improper crossing her brain. i > 

Estella was ushered,^ into a prim rooiii, 
with the chairs, and the sofa, and the curtains, 
done up in brown hoi land ; no fire in the 
grate, and girl’s work nil about— Berlin 
worsted mats netted, knitte<l and crocheted, 
and embroidered blotting-books of- fadqd* 
coloured flowers, and other things of the - 
same kind, all very slifl' and formal, and * * 
witft no evidence of life or artislic taste 
among them. EsI.ella’s heart sank wdien 
she looked round this cold lifeless room, so 
diflerent to tlie Italian homes* of jiictures, 
and birds, and living gems of art ; but she 
resolved to bear up against the clillling « 
inllaencea pvtissing on her, and 10 be brave 
and constant to herself; no little merit in a 
girl brougl^t up iu Jlal 3 % where but little 


autumn months, to Briglitou. 

It took a little time before she and her 
faithful nurse settled themselves, and then a | 
little lime longer before slie diacovert'd 
Mrs. Mjiliihido’s adilress. Then slie had to 
make her plans and determine on her point 
of attack ; fi^r a thing of .such gravity, she 
thought, was not to be done in a hurry. »She 
felt friglvtened now, that the time had really 
come wheii»,she was to see and bo seen by' 
her father's family, and she almost wisjied she 
^lad remained in Italy. She felt<stninge too 
in England. Everything was cold and furiuaJ. 
The language souinlcd haisli, sjioken all 
round her witli gruff, rough voices and un- 
graceful accouls ; ihe houses looked small 
and mean after the glorious marbhi palaces of 
Italy ; and tlie peojile were strangely dressed 
in shabby finery — dirty bonnets iu jilace of 
the white veil of Genua, the simple flower of 
the Mediterranean coast, and tlie picturesipie 
head-dress^ of Italy ; trailing gowns, with 
flounces dragging in the mud, worn by women 
who, iu her own countiy, would have been 
dressed in peasant’s costume, graceful and 
distinctive — all was so strange that Eslella 
felt lost and miserable, iind wdshed herself 
back among the orange trees again, far away 
from a lam) with which she had not learnt to 
be familmr in its familiar features, and whose 
industrial grandeur seemed to diminish as she 
approached it. For, ideal admiration does not 
go verv fat in daily life. ^ ^ § j 

At last, Estella took heart and courage, 


ami a little .stern, sbmding erect by the 
door. 

“ Von do nob know me, Madam ? ’’ said 
Estell;i,, her soft voice, with its 2 >retty foreign, 
accent, iivmbling. 

“ 1 do not," answered Mrs. Malahide, 
coldly. • 

The gii-r.s eyes fill»Hl with tears. “And 
1 am afraid I shall not be 'welcome^ \?heu 
3^011 do know me,” she said timidly. “ I am 
Estella Everett." • 

Mr.s. Malahide started. “ Impudent 1 for- 
ward ! prcsumptuou.s I liero in my very 
house:" she thought this, strongly agitated; 
and moved to the tire])lace, to ring tlie bell. 

Estella went ne'arer to her, and laid her 
hand on her arm. “ Do not send mo away 
wdlhoul hearing nw?,’' she said plaintively; 
“ for, indeed, I have only come in kindliness 
and love.” ^ 

Her pure young voice touched the woman’s 
heart in spite of herself. She drojiped the 
hand outstretched, aui^ pointing to a chair, 
said, “ What is it you have to say?” in a 
still cold, yet with a shade less sharp- 
ness in it. , • 

“ I have come ,to you, Madam," l»ogari Es- 
tella, “that I might see some one who knew 
ray father, and some one that he loved and 
belonged io. 1 am very lonely, now that lie 
has jyne, with all of you disowning me ; but 
I thought that you, who had seen moae sor- 
row than the on^era, would liavo mcn*e sym- 
pathy with me tlkiu they; for sorrow brings 
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bearta very near ! J\ nd so, Atint Grace^ I ODtUiO 
16 BrigJiton from Venioe on purpose to see 
you mid tbc cliildren, tliat I might miftke yon 
love and jiwiopi me among you. And^iow,” 
slie added, her lull heaft swelling 'V^ith its old 
lio]^ of love, you will not turn me away 
from yciir heart If "Vou will not foi bid my 
cousins to love me ? If I have injured ^ou 
by nay birth — iuul, dear Aunt, it was not luy 
own fault — 1 will make up for it in the best 
way I can, and prov^to you my love lor my 
fatber by loving you, i want sonu' oiu* to be 
kind t(!7 me, and some one, Aunt, that J can 
be kind Iq and love. 1 am rich, and I want 
some near one to share ujy riehes, and not 
strangers ; I want one of my o%\j) b)'M»d, one 
of my own kindred. J wai't you and your 
childre]^ Aunt Grace, ainl you will give Ifcem 
to me ! ” 

. . This simple, unworldly oulpounng, softened 
^rs. Malal)idti into almost a smile — smile 
which, w'heii just boni jn*ound the corinu's of 
lier mouth, Esttdia eaughf. like a i^iy of liglit. 
Young anil impuLsiff, slic ran up to her 
Aunt, and, flinging hersoU on her knees by 
})er side, putting her arms round her, said, 
‘•You are going to love me. Aunt (iraeo ? 
And you will let me love you and tlie 
children ?” hoMing up her face lo be kissed. 

She looked so lovely, witli her beautiful 
grey eyes which had ilieir mother's depth, 
and softucs.s and lustre — with her brigljt 
brow'u hair hruided oli lier low white luow — 
with her small red lips, like little rose-buds 
parted — her caressing ways, wliicli luwlall the 
grace and warmih id* Italy — her voice m) soli, 
and musical — tl)aL the IVozen 3i]veiv(t s-ud 
was thawed in iMrs. JVl ala bide, and the inni 
bond of reserve wliicli had so long unnatiiially 
held it )uKiontr, gave way. She laid her haii*! 
on the girl’s shoulder, she looked her Irankly 
in the oye.s. '.I'cars camo into her own. Slie 
remembered the tone vlicn she was young 
and impulsiv'c — when love forme<l her life 
too, anil when loneliness and wapt of love 
were death. She sto(ij)ed down, luiU* uncon- 
sciously, and kissed the face uptui’ning to 
hei’8, murmiiririg, My poor dissolute child ! ” 

Estella felt as if a voluAie had been said 
betw^een them — as if a life hail been written 
in one motherly carcs.s. Slie ciied for joy 
— she sobbed — .she kissed her Aunt’s cold 
hands, called her carUaitna and atriiia^ ainl 
poured out a floocL of gratitude and love, l^lf 
in Italian ^^nd half in bad Englisli, s\vce]fmg 
away all power of resistance in tin? living 
force of her own tendt'rncss. All was over. 
Little iiii})ulsive as was any true born Everett, 
thei’e was that in Esti'lla which no one coulri 1 
' vrithaland — such deplli, suc}i*"entleness, such 
fejrvdur, wucli childisli faith r And althougli 
she W|s by birth so Idghly objectionable, and 
albeit she had been brought up abroad} and 
was therefore only half an Englishwoman, the 
truth trust of her nature were strSnger 
than even Mr|j Mjdahido’s -^preju dices ; so, 
giving way for tmee to ber^wn instincts, she 
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foldi^d the girl tp her heart, and .Iti&eed; her yl 
again and bka^d^lier. ' c- ' 

Jessie Hibberb waS' delicate. She 
ordered to the sen-side; and Brighton^ bet^g P' 
convenient on many accounts, Mrs. Hibbert 
took her there, notwitheltandiiig the presence - 
of Mrs. Malahlde, who was nither cut ” titan . 
sought afier by the latfdly. So, she packed up 
a carpet-bng full of tracts; mid, it. being ^ 
Paul's vacation tim^; th^y all went down 
together — })ooi- J esyie growing paler and paler 
every day. Mj’s. Hibbert liad heard nothing 
of Estella. 'Dm correspondence between her- 
and lier sister w^as too sliglit and Jbrmal to 
sufler them to enter into details; <and when 
she arrived at ihiglttoii w'ilh her daughter, 
and saw a tall, graceful, foreign-looking girl 
among the Aialaliide girls, ^ teaching one 
Italian and another singiugl showing the 
rules of perspertivo to a third, and ex- 
I plaiping the meaning of arcliitcctiu’e to 
I a fouri.li, she neither asked her name nor 
[dreamed of her conditioji ; but treated her as , 
jthe Uibbert woi Id in England dues treat 
! goveriitiK.ses — with sileiiccj and contempt, 
j])u.'->ing her by as Boinelhing too low to 
jdemau'l thej rights of courhssy. KdelLo, 
j friiihter.ed at IMrs. Ilibbert’s iron severity, 

I ]»i\\ycd Lluit Inu* rc*:il name might not be told 
— Cl prn'ser Mrs. Malahide w^•lS only too glad 
' to comply with. Once, indcexl, M,rs. iiibl>ort 
I cHndcrtCciidcd to s:iy, “ You seem to have 
. r.Mther a s\ip<‘rior kind td govemess there, 

I Mrs*. Malahide,*’ in an acid tone, that f-crined 
; to end the m.atter and lusk no confirmation, 
j t^o, Ml'S. Malahide made no reply, and the 
inatl'T was drop)»ed. 

E^'lclla sat among tisc children like a young 
Madonna — v ith such a ]<rodigality of generous 
giving — both of lovo and mental wealth, both 
of worldly gifts and intclloctual advantages 
— slie was so fond, so devoted, sc^ Happy in 
the joys ofotbe s, so pcncti’ated with Jove — 
that cvibi A^rs. Hibbert watched her with a 
strange kind of interest, as if a new expe- 
rience* wore laid out bednre her, Jessie clung 
to Esiella as to a si.stcr, liap}>y only in lier 
society, and seeming to fed for tlie liist time 
ill lier life wliat was the reality of affection ; 
and Paul treated her, now as a princess and 
now as a child, now with a tender reverence 
that was most beautiful and touching, and 
now with a certain manly petulance and 
tynimiy. 'I’hey both loved her with all their 
hearts, and were never hajipy away from her. 

Jessie grew paler and paler everyday,; she , 
was thill, and had a transjmrency m hiiV j 
flesh ])ainfully eloquent ; her slight hand^ 
showed the daylight almost purely througa, 
and her eyes were large and hollow — iJ/e 
white of them pearl - coloured ■ and clear. 
She complained little : sulferiug no pain, anp 
ilying away one scarcely knew why. Ther^ 
was a general look of fading, - and a show ot\ 
lassitucle ant^weakneds, ' aa if the essence ) 
of hei* litd* WOTS slowly evaporating ; as if 
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itrei'^re^lvln^ elenleiila restojration which had becoihe a inoekciy-r- 

which had met together for a brief Beason in when aleeple&s eyes and haggatd looke spoke 
her. She was dying, she ofi^n said, from of tlje shadow of the death that was striding 
the desire to die ; from the want of motive on — then Jessie, taking ..Estella’s hand and 
' bf life ; she had nothing W live for. laying it in her motlAr^s, said, “ Mamma, ^ou 

' Mrs. Hibbert miysed her daughter any have another daughter iioW to fill my place 1 
sudi woman would nurse » fading girl— E«tella, your niece and my sweet steter tc&d 
‘with conscientiousness,* but with hardness; consolation, wall comfoirt you when I am | 
doing her dut}’', but A6ing it williout a shadow gone, an<l will take the place in your heai^ 

'bf tenderness. She had the bust advice where I have lived.” 

Brighton could afford,* and she took care that It was too solemn aliioment, then, for Mrs. 

the medicines were given *at the exact hours Hibbert to fall back into lier old fortress of 
' prescribed, and without a fraction of difler-. pride and liarcbiess. By the side of Her dying 
ence in the mode prescribed. Fruit and child, she became womanly and Christian; 
good books were there in abundance ; but all although, even then, the struorgle was a hard ' 

\vanted the living spirit. one, and the effort cost her dear. She bent 

Oil Estella the weight of consolation fell, over Estella, kneeling there and weeping, and* • 
and no one could have fulliiJed its duties siftdug slowl}’^ and witli a still gravity not 
better. It was the spring time now, and vrholly ungentle, “1 accept tlie trust now, 
she would go out into the Helds and lanes, and Fstella, and foigive your fatlier for the sin 
bring home large bunches of forget-me-nots, ! he comuiitled and for the shame that he 
and primroses, and daisies, with sprays of j wrought. Your |Aace shall be, as my dear 
the wild rose and of the honeysuckle ; and she ; child has said, in inv heart; and we wiH 
sang to Uie dying girl, and sonitstimes brought niutuallj" forgive, and*^j»ray to be forgiven.” 
her sketching-book and sketched the costumes dessie &mili (1. “ I'iiat is all 1 have hoped and , 
of Italy, the palaces of Genoa, aiul tlie glorioj prayed fof,” slie said faintly ; “ bo a mother to 
water-streets of Venice ; and sbo wouhl sit j her as you have been to me, and let the future 
and talk to her of Italy, ami t<*ll her all that ; make up for the short-corning of the past ! ” 
would most interest her, being most unlike | And she turned her face towards tho la^ rays 
the life of home. Ancf she would tell her 1 of the sunlight streaming in through the 
anecdotes of Italian history and wihl st(ft'ies opcui window. 

of Italian romance; ami then they would! A bird sang on a tree just opposite; the 
talk of graver things — of the poetry of the ! waves murmured pleasantly anumg the 
Old Church, of its power in the past, of its \ .shells and seaweed on the sliore ; tluj sun, 
marvellous union of wickedne.ss andvtrlue; sinking tlown in his golden .sleep, flung one 
and then they wouhl .s])(‘alv of the angels and last stream of gh>vy oti the marble brow and 
of God ; and both fek that one of tlicm wonl<l j long locks of the dying girl. It was a 
soon be face to face with lire great mysteries word of ble.ssing for the past, and of baptism 
of the future, and wouhl soon know of wdiat for the future. Jessie liehl her nn>ther’s 
nature were the secrets of the world to come, i hand in one of hers ; the other clflsped Paul’s 
And all of poetry, of wariuLli, of glorious and Fstella’s held together. “Bles.sed by 
vision,, and high soul od thought — all of the Jove,” she murmured, ‘TedeenuMl love — 
golden a<>mos]duirc t)f religion, in 'which art O God, save tliosc who trust in thee, and for 
and spiritiird beauty, and spiritual purity, and ' thy s;dvc pardon other^-^^Thou, whose name 
poetry and love w'crc twined p.s sifver co.rds and essence are love and mercy 1 ” 

set round with j)e;irls — all that lightciu'd | 

Jessie’s de:ilh-bed, and seemed to give a ' 

voice to her own duml, tl.on.I.ts, a fW to [ ™Ji GOBLINS OP THE MAKSH. 
her owui unshaped feelings, Estclla shed there. \ * ^ masque. 


It was im{)Osslble tluit even the Everett | 


A MASQUE. 

Scene. — So7ne lo 2 i\ wate^'ff yrowids 1o the l*'ast of 


world coiiM reject her lor ever. It im- . Scvcril 

possible that even Airs. Hibbert could con- Jucfc-o'-Lmit horns, each animated hy a QohHn. 

tinue mdiflereiit to tlic beautiful young wo- jUcktriny about the reedy imoLs. , 
man who gave peace to her dying child ; and . _ ^ ‘ 

'though the fact of IMiss Este, as she was ' . Fnisr Goulin, 

called, being her disowned niece E.stella, ^ Who le some way apart from iJie rat. 
never struck her, something that was not all Wn.\T a sweet niplit to So jjfotldhigr about I 
confessed admiration, but wbicli afterwards Tho suu is low, and the light ’s nearly out ; 
she believed to be natural instinct, drew her are tlHckfand slow, and leaden, 

hearer and nearer to the girl, and made her Amui.rougl* the niarsh-hrcs qnh-rr luid mtden 
at last love her with sincerity if not with Over the pods jfl.ere U.e mosses dr. Jrn. 

, T • 1 1 — HCi H‘>. fellows, dancing and shukmg 

warmth And when Jessie grew paler and t.. crawlinB sieoii. which tl.e ...ini, i^So.ldng, 
weaker hour by hour— when every one saw here ! Here •« . pod that 's C;ii.y imd dun 

that she was dying, and that only a few feijj] enough for any one. 
days more stood like dusky spirits between Halloo, halloo ! Come hither. I say ! • 

her and the quiet future-^when Estella’s Old Nirk himsckhns passed this way, 
prayers, were for peace; no longer *for the WiUi Death beshm on his hors® of grey ! 
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Slsooxm Gotifttir. 


Good evening} brother ! fogs Are rich 
■With' the mey flnvour of poftd and'dllcb, 

Aud heavy vlt1> substance they ^liriive gotten 
Fvotn the Vnudoy waters dead and rotten. — 

Tbsit was a noble fog last night \ 

IC’Strnek the white moon sanguine-briglit, 

Then muffled it like a corpse, from sights 

^ r- 

i Tbibd Gobun. 

'Twas grai'id to see the vapours creeping, 

Like gliorte, Uirough London streets, and steeping 
The houses all in a poisonous weeping ! ^ 

Over the mwn 1 flew about, 
r^.To bear the people swear and sliout 
And oough and sneeze in echoing chorus ; o 

Al>^ by the moUier-fcn Unit bore ns, 

- The same good sport this night *s before U3« 

The lazy mist spread over all, 

And stood in the highways like a wall. 

Except when against the links it broke, 

^nd boiled awuy in a golden smoke. 

—I saw two boys to the 'spltids led, 

Witii fractured limbs and wounds that hlod : 

A woman lay on the kerb-stones, dnul, 

And a wheel W'enC over an old man’s headi 

Fouutu Goulin. 

t slid from the outer cold and gloom 
Into a sick man's curtained room, 

Aud shook from niy wings a gnawing damp : 
Stioightway he leapt and roared with crnuip. 

Fifth Goslib. 

1 listened m the air aloft, 

And heard how sonic one cough’d and cough'd : 

I crawl’d through a. cranny — stole Higher and Higher — 
And gripped hiiU as he sut by the fire. 

One might have thought he had fell grim DealU, 

To see him fight and catch for breath. 

, Sixth Goblin. 

There is a^glrl whose parents pine 
Because she wastes in a quirk decline. 

The ciiinson Are that lights her check 
Will have burnt lier pj) in another week; 

For every night like a toad I crouch 
Beside her hot and feverish couch. 

And stab her lungs with misty spears 
Forged at evening from the meres. 

Seventh GoBLrx. 

At the hithermost outskirts of the town, 

I have struck to-day a iiundrcd down 

With agiie-Q^s, and palsied shakings, • 

Aud many sharp and dolorous achings. ^ 

In wretched huts by stagnant ditches, 

^ They miuiev aud jerk like a fe-ibe of witclies ; 

' Three in a room, you may see them lie, 

With fores blue as a frosty sky. 

droll to walrli them nodding heads 
At •one another out of thoir beds 

• Eighth Goni.iir. 

1,011 the vapour's stinging points, 

Enter betweim and wting the joints, L 

Till, iir tbfflrhittre and windy attics, 

The old folks curse their flcrce rh^imaties.'* 

-_f 


j'Thty;hova5‘ akgfkA ^ ianknig .eMbers, - ? f ’ 

TTfon iheipbeTw with a 
Afid’scorck‘thehtl^ 09 dfl 

KiBth 'G opLi^.''' f 

At the head of a great and choseii lAgion', ' / ' ' ' * . • 
I scouV about the ,npighbouring tegloh. ’ ■ i , 

The sodden walls of the lioiises crumble ‘ ' * 

To dust wherever we gnaw4S|ift mumble ; ^ ^ ’ 

But the writhen sallows, alders, und ashes. 

That drowse and shiver about the plashes, ‘ : . 

Or loll like a set of idle drabs 

Over the black and reeking slabs, i 

We feed with moisture rich and dark, 

And clothe with nn oozy green tlieir bark. 

You may hear their clamorous priests, the frogs. 
Singing our praise from the dainty bogs. 

FiiinT Goblin. 

A merry life have we led out hcie ! 

But the end, olas! is di awing near. 

These fens, which so long we have based our joy«t on. 
Some meddlers would rob of their death- dealing 
^poison, 

And crow'll the rich earth with its natural foisuii. 

We have but short time longer to sloy : — 

To work, then, quickly, while yet you may ! 

Every one to Lis separate way ! 

[They glide off in various direct 


HALF-A-DOZEN LEECHES. 

A LE?:cii is a vpiy oilil creature, having 
j idi^^yncrncics have piiveu him great 

-fame in the world. Jle belongs to the silk- 
worm onler of beings, in so far as he 
comes fortli from a cocoon or little habitation 
of filaments. Jhit liow unlike a silk-whrm 
I in mamicrs and customs, habits aud tastes ! 
^Hc fastens upon his brother animals, and 
jdocs uot leave them until they become a 
' little lighter than brdbfe ; and one particular 
kind, the horse-lcech, when he can get access 
to another partioular kind, the medicinal- 
leech, makes little ceremony with him, but 
sin‘ks liim in whole. It is not on the battles 
of tlie leeclici*., however, that we would lec- 
ture, nor on their medico-chiriirgical manage- 
ment ; v\hat wc desire is, to ]»ay a little 
attention to two or three oddities about 
leeches; oddities which .are, 2>erhapa, ,uot 
generally known to leecli-uscrs, but which 
are none tlie Je^s odd for that. 

The first oddity relates to the mode of fish- 
ing. If whnt we read about the llrienne leech 
fishing is to be relied on, then do we, most 
certainly, not envy the leech fishers. !!die 
country about La Brienno is very dull aud 
uninteresting,; and the people look Very- 
Miserable — as they w'ell may do. Walking 
about in that district, you arc pretty ceartain 
to meet, here and there, with a man, pale, 
and straight- haired, wearing a woollen cap 
on his head, and Iniving his legs and arms 
litirc. He w'alks along the borders of a marsh, 
among the BjiDts left dry by the surroundiag 
waters, but particularly wherever tJie vege- 
tatiem to ‘preserve -the Bubjacent. soil 
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' Tindisttti'beii''- ' ®iia xaan-^woe-^goiad imf^(s% gubsequ^t saD^ibiaiy cAi?eer. Aa English- 
hoUov 6j^ tivid'li|>s---i»%«ie66h£sliet^;'«lkd mah who visited Siliyrisa tfam dr . fbar years 
from tiS 'flihgular gesture^ you woi^ld ago was. surprised fo* find* a iarg|e leech- 
bim 'patient who bad left Uls sick bed fattening establishnient,, about a znilo out of 
in a 'fit of delirium; for you observe him, the topn.* The' leeches are cofledxi^. fhjm 
every now and then, raising his legs and marshes in the int^or. of Asia Midoir,. ill t^e 
examining them K)ue after the other. • While same manner as at Brienne, naniely» » every 
he is moving about ou bis slimy pleasure man his own ground-bait ; the fisb«ar strip 2 ^ing 9 


he IS movmg about ou bis slimy pleasure man his own ground-bait ; the fish«ai otripf^mg, 
ground, the leeches .attach themselves to his plunging into the water, kicking and sphm- 
legs and feet : he feels their presence by their ing to attract the attention of the leecheg^ and 
bite, and he picks *thcm off his legs one by finally emerging studded with these bta^ik 
one. The leeches are sometimes found by jewels ou his naked fiesh. He takes them to . 
him, also, revelling in ^he verdant mud, or the fattening establishment, and sells them 
swimming about, or clustering about the by weight, at so much per oH: fa Turkish ^ 
roots of the bulrushes and sea-weeds, or shel- weight of something leas than three pounds).^ 
tered beneath stones covered with green and Theji are sorted into sizes, England being* 

' gluey moss ; and he keeps a shar]! look-out one of the countries which insists upon haviuff 
for them in all these localities. The fisher fine large fat leeches. They have a ^qq 
has sometimes a kind of sj)ear or harpoon ^learty initiatory meal, by being plunged into 
with which ho craftily deposits savory nior- a. tub of ox-blood ; and then they are doctored, 
sols of decayed animal matter in places like gastronomists elsewhere. They are next 
frequented by the leeches ; and when they weighed, and are ti ansferred to ])oiids, each 
■ have been taken in and done for, by being pond a])j>ropi‘iafcd to a particular size or 
decoyed to this bait, they very soon find weight. There is a rapid brook running past 
themselves in a little vessel haU-tuIl of water, the establishment,* and a deep reservoir •in 
which the fisher carries with him, whence which to store water from this brook ; these 
they are transferred to a bag cjirried ovei his are for feeding nearly twenty ponds, each 
shoulder, which bag fre(jncntly becomes en- measuring about sixty feet by twenty-five, 
riched with a gi‘oss of leethes in three or We may guess, th(jrefore, tliat the cstablish- 
four hours. ment is altogether too large to be treated dis- 

All this belongs to the spring system of respectfully. The ])onds require ver^ careful 
leech fishing ; but, in the summer, matl!fcrsarc» management ; for while each must be a 
much worse. In summer, the leeches choose miniature marsh, muddy and slimy, the bed 
to disport ilieraselves in deep water, and 1 must not be so soft as to permit ' the 
thither the fisher must follow them. No * leeches to wriggle away altogether. Tall 
comfortable waterproofs, or oil-skins, or j lop-sju’cadirig canes are planted, to protect 
diving-dresses ; the man sti i]is, and in he ; the water from the summer heat ; and a • 
goes, to give the precious leeches an oppor- i pcculijti* water-grass is planted also. The 
tunity to fasten upon his body or leg.s, or ■ ponds arc crossed by plank briilges, to facili- 
allow him to snatch them in anyway that tate the siqiervisioii ; for occasiojial drainings 
oilers ; or he sometimes sits on a trail kind of and cleanings and boatings of *1110 bed. The 
raft, and looks out for the leeches which may leeches fatten in period.^ varying from fifteen 
happen to be floating near the surlaec, or which to thirty days, according to the, seasons, 
get eifVaiigled in the structure of his raft. When plumjied up to tlie proper degree of 
Poor iellows I Tt is a desperate trade, sanguivorous beauty, tHey are fished up; and 
They are constantly, uioiv, or lc.ss, in the this is done in a mucli more rational way 
water ; breathing fog, and mist, and mephitic than by the original fishers. Flat boards 
odours from the marsh : wdience they are v/ith cloth nailed to the under side are 
often attacked with ague, catarrhs, aud rheu- splashed violently down, upon the water ; tho 
matism. Some indulge in strong liquors to leeches swirfl up to see what is the matter ; 
keep off the noxious influence. And yet, they cling to the cloth ; the boards are taken 
like many diriy trades in London, leech up ; and the, leeches are gently brushed off 
fishing is seduhuisly followed because it is into «, zinc colaiulcr or sieve. On being 
lucrative. Healers or traders come round weighed, they are often found to be thrice as 
occasionally, and buy up tlie produce of the heavy as when ])ut into tlie ponda 
fishery; taking their departure with many Tlie third oddity introduces us to leech-tra- 
thousand leeches in their possession. The veiling. Assuredly the Smyrna leeches, whoso 
dealer buys the leeches just jis they present Asiatic career ha#just been noticed, are among 
themselves, big and little, green and bl^k : the most extraonlinary travellers we ha^’c 
and places them in a moistened sack, wmich heard of. TlR‘y have to be transported many 
be fastens behind his saddle ; but he after- hundreds qr thousands of miles, to the couu^ 
wards sorts them into various qualities for tries where their blood-sucking services are 
the market. required. Without moisture, a Jecch would 

The second oddity is simply leech fattening.* die ; and he would as certainly dn* if kept in 
Leeches, like SmithfieM cattle at Christmas^ water which had become stagminl and impure, 
arefattened for the market, to give them strouijf Tho Smyrniotes have very ingeniously re- 
and lusty propensities ^ r^sp^ct to their solved, thtofore, to prepare a special kiiid of 


uomm(XUB 




delectation of the 
..IfteeTiefi; Fine clay is! ground xlntil as im- 
]^I>able as floitr or tooth-powder; ajjd is 
then nn'xed into a thick batter with so 

carofnlly that no little pools or cells qf water 
shall be left witjiin the*’ mass j inde'^l it is 
knetided by the naked feet of Turks and 
Greeks fcr a long period; until })crfL‘ctly 
homogeneous. The batter or dough is put 
into tubs, like large washing tubs ; the leeches 
are tumbled in (about three thousniul to eikch | 
tub), and are carefully juixed or kneaded up, 
until the whole assemblage bears a strong ! 
resemblance to a h\ige cui'i aiit-cake on its j 
way to the baker’s, the blaek lieads and tails 
' doing duty as ciuTants. A to]) is then fas^.ened | 
upon the tub, witli a hole in the centre 
<ry)vercd with a perforated tin plate. AinjJ 
thus do the leeches travel about, iniiueracd in 
their own balter-js’ilding. AVe do not say 
' that aJl leeches come to England in such 
travelling costume : we spe.ak only of the 
extra-fatlened black perftOUffges as they leave 
Sniyrna. 

he f< airtli odd ity is h-f/ch-ri val ry. I<eeche.s 
are not allowed !(* liave matters all their own 
way. Their prescribed otHee is to lastpn their 
little mouths upon human bodies, make little 
holes, and perform a jiumping pneumatic 
operation ; but there are rivals in the iieiJ. 
Leeches are precarious cianitures ; they die;, 
they are oecasionally obstinate, they are ex- 
pensive, they are often scarce, and one conse- 
quence of all this has been, that competition 
in trade now atVeets leeches in the same way 
as other industrial practitioiiers. Not only 
are there projects for inducing leeches to 
bite, but j)rqject.s for inducing small pieces of 
luechanisni to bite like leeclus. Sonic one 
lias discovered that leeches when drunk will 
bite until Bota’ ; and, thert-fore, when they 
show a disinclination to bite, he rnak<;s them 
drunk; die puls them into a little w'anu 
beer, and directly they begin to kick about, 
he takes them out, kuMs them in a chjth, 
applies them, and finds that they will bite 
immediately and vigorousl^^ This is one of 
the very few cases avo have met with, of a 
personage being more useful when drunk 
than when sober. The surgf on^ at the lldtel 
l>ieu, at Paris, aro saiil to he a little more 
delicate in their ]n'acticc* : they intoxicate 
their sluggish leeches with a little warm wine 
and water, instead of beer. 

'J'his .soft' persuasion of a leech, however, 
docs not belong to the coiii])ctition of which we 
«noke. Such comjietition is exemplified lu 
trie leoch-bite lancet aiicf’ the mechanical 
1efeoh,%oth of them sav/ige and eanguinai’y 
rivals to the leech in his useful ^labours. The 
leech-^bito lancet is intended ror,u<% ;n localities 
/Where laches fire scarce or high-priced, and 
in aomti fey cases where it would be really 
preferable to a leech. The mechanical leech is 
a more pretentious aud ambitious affair, 
eince it cm^petes with the leech aud the 
cupper at the same time. / 


'Cite fifth oddi^^is perhapathe oddeet of ill' 

l^ch barometers. Wliether we shall ever 
live to see the fiajft wheii j^glish weather 
can be safely predicted, the reader is at. fall, 
liberty to decide for himself. , Certainly 
there has been little progress made in this 
art hitherto. Locclies perfbrm a poition of 
the duties of 2ffidkiel and Murphy, in , ad- 
dition to their usual sanguinary services. 
Cowper, in the Tusk, asserts that leec^s, 

“ in point of the earliest intclligenoe, are 
worth all the barometers in the world” — a 
bold asseiiion wIiiA the shade of Cowper 
is l)Ound to support before the British A-ssoci- * 
ation. A clcrgynuiu, residing in France some 
years .agi), was wont to employ a leech as a 
barometer, lie found every luoriiibg that 
the leech occupied .ajjuslUoii bearing a certain 
relation to the stati' of the weather; and, by 
attentive observation, he was ciiahlod to 
arrive at certain rules in respect to this 
relation — that Avhon the Avealher was about 
to be styrene aud pleasant, tlie leech remained 
at the bottom of tin' vessel wiUuuit the least 
movement ; that when rain was about to 
fall the leech mounted to the surface of the 
water, and there remained until the return 
of line AA-calhei- ; that on the a]»]»roa(ih of 
boisterous weather the Icoeh moved in the 
AVJitor Avitlj unusual swiftness, and never 
ceased from this motion until the Avind began 
to blow ; that on the approach of thundery 
and r;;-iuy weather the leecli remained out of 
the water for several days, a[)peariug agitated 
and restless ; that when a frost was about to 
coiumonce, the leech remained quiet at the 
bottom of the vessel ; and that during the 
time of snow or l ain the leech fixed itself to 
the neck of the vessel, ivnvuiiing at jierfect 
rest. These rules are salhcientiy distinct to 
en;i)>le any person to test their accuracy who 
may be disposed so to do. This theory has, 
lioAvever, received some awkAv.'iTd blows. 
M. Born are, a French moaut, encloseu three 
leeches in one A^-ssel on a ])ai*tlcular day. He 
found that so lai from being barometrically 
.synipjitlietic, one remaiiipd all day out of the 
water, steadily allixed to the vessel ; another 
Av.'is .swimming about in the Avater ; Avhile 
the third remained at the bottom of tlie 
vessel — very disunited and inharmonious 
state of things. Bonuet, the celebrated 
(ieneveso naturalist, was of opinion that, 
Avhether leeches are barometers or not, they 
are very sensitive thermometers ; for as 
often as he apjdied his finger to the outside 
of a bottle on the spot where a leech was 
affixed within, the leech moved, as if affected 
by ftho rise of tenii)erature. But it is just 
possible that timidity (supposing a leech can 
be timid) had more to do with the matter 
than temperature. 

This barometer question has not been left ' 
altogether in the hands of men of past days. 
tMr. Attree^ formerly house-surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital, communicated a pai»r 
to the Laiysetj^thnjfe or four years ago, in 






A jBOOTSR O^ mE BLACK SEA 


he etotitly .rn&intained the prophetle gested to Dr. Miesrryweatiier the making of 
virtiie of the leiech, and laid down the M- apparatus to roister tho Btovemenla of tlie 
lowing aa the rules to whidli his observations lee^^ and thus originated The. iPrognosti- 
Itod'l^ him relating theret(f: — First. If the cr^or.* If we admit that^ before i^oriny and 
weather prove serene and beautiful, the leech thun<l|ry weather, the leeeh moimta'iio the 
lies motionless at the bottom of the glass top of his bottle, question combs how to 
rolled together ift a spiral form. Second. If raai'k and register his movements. Th<are are 
It rains either before or aft^r noon, the leech twelve leeches in twelve bottles pranged hi a 
is found to liave <?rept uj) to tbe top of its circle ; there are sTuall metallic tubes in tlie 
lodging, ami there it rcmain.s until tlie weather necks of tlje bottles ; there is a kind of little 
is settled. Third. Jf we are to have wind, mouse-trap of whalebone in the tube; S.nd 
the poor pidsoiuT gallops through its limpid there are a bell ani?a register collected with 
habitation with uncrasfUg swilYiiesK, and sel- the trap. The leech, in wriggling himself 
dom rests until the wind begins to blow hard, through the tube, unwittingly rings the bell, 
Fourth. If a remarkiible storm of tliunder and makes a register of his , progress. Dr. 
and rain « is to succeed, the ]<‘ecli remains Me»ry weal her speaks in very high terms ol 
for some days before almost coutiiiuall3’ the cerifiiiity with which any storm is pre- 
out of water, and manifesls unconimoi^ coded by nn ascensivc motioji of the leecbfS 
inieasinesH by its vioh-nt tliroes aud convul- to the tops of their respective bottles* « 

61 ve nioveinents. Fifth. Tn frost, as in clear — 


and summer weather, llie leoeli lies con- 
stantly at tlic bottom ; while during snow, aa 
in r.ainy weatlier, it ])ilelu‘s its dvi^lliiig on 
the month of the V(‘ssel. 'J'liesc rules nn-res- 


pond toit'rably well willi those I’ecorded by 


ie leocn lies con- ^ BORDER OF THE BLACK SEA. 

I lie during snow', aa * 

LOS its (Ivi^lling on Having said somethii^, in a former 
'J'liesc rules r.nres- number, of Varna, the principal commercial 


rinm of Bulghrifi, and ajmipathised ilMtli 


I the clerirymfin in France, and are on that tlie poor iieasant.s, who come trudging with 
[ account all Iho more wortJiy of notice. Mr. their ji^-aggons through the mud that obstructs 
Attreo states, that his ohs<n vationa w^erc the TiMud-Gato of t]»e city, to be fleeced by the 
made oil a leech kept in a dominoii two-ouuee 1 cunning and oppressed by the strong,* we 
phial, ihree-lburths iillexl willi water, and I .sliall go out into the country and look at the 
covered with linen rag. The water wa.s details of agricnltn re. Even in our civilised 
changed onco a week in Miimmer, and onceti western countries there is nothing so difficult 
.fortingjit in winter. Mr, Aitree tlua^w.s out to teach as tlie use of a new plough, or a 
a curious query —as tlie leech may be in some patent winnowing machine ; not bocaujse there 
way ailectcd by the elect rient state ol the is anylhing mvstci’ions in the thing itself, but 
atmosphere; as this electrical slate is known 1 because the will to learn is wanting in men 
to be closely connected with mot(‘orological wdio have iiilierited the routine of centuries, 
changes: and as it nmy al.so he in some way \Vc iniiMt not be surprised, therefore, thaf* 
connected with the jirodnciioii of cholera, altliongli since Bulgaria hits been more 
iiilluen/.a. fever, and e[)i<Ieniics — -is it not at lHuunlly adniinistcM'ed, the production of 
least pf)ssij>h 5 that tlm leeeh miLdit, hy its ori-iiji baa grcatl}^ increased^ the s^'stem of 
strange movcmniiLM, give .some intimation of cultivation Iia.s retn.ained unchanged from 
the ^jiproach ol that .sUite of the atmosphere tlie most ancient limes. The •surface ctf 
during which epidemic disease.s are likcl^'' to ground is rather scratched tftian furrowed 
ocenr ? 8 hould this he so, cj-’cn in a very by the ]>lough, to ^diich, nevertheless, as 
slight degree, the leech w.aild at once rise to many as eight pairs ot buflaloes or oxen are 
ail imiiurtaiit ]iositio!i in Koeiety--hc wouh] sometimes'' yoked. If the field chosen for 
be not only a .surgeon, but a phy.sician skilled mowing has bet?n a long time uncultivated, a 
in diagnoHiH. still greater number ot horned cattle is 

But of all the persons who have jdaced any employed. * To the plough a long shaft is 
faith ill leech-barometry, an<l have sliowu the attached, support(*d by sixteen wheels ; the 
intensity of their faith by the. patieut manage- brat pair •f buflaloes is fastened near the 
ment ot experiments, commend us to Dr. Mer- plough ; the other pairs are fastened between 
ry weather. His Tempest Brogiiosticntor is the wheels, each guided by a boy ; the peasant 
the pniof of his faith. Imagine a circular stands upon the ploughshare, w^ttich is broader 
. pyramidal ap[>ai'atuii, about a yard in dia- sharper than that used in Europe, 
meter, and somewdiat more tliaii this in The a«’‘riculturiBt is free to choose in the 
height, proseming a bright array of polished ^ast plains of his country the fields most 
mahogany, and silver, and brass. Thi.s,is the fitting to receive the seed. These fields, Vith 
Tempest Prognosticator. The illustrious gome fe\y eVeeptions, belong to the govern- 
Jenner, it ajipears, w^as a believer iii leech- xnent, which* permits their use to whoever 
barometry ; he wrote a few rhj^raing lines ou wishes to sow; of course, with the tacit under- 
the Signs of Rain, among which were ; ^ standing, that it is entithnl to a lithe. In 

“ The leech, aiatuvbefi, is newly risen ’ this way the condition of flie peasantry 

Quite to the siimniii of his prison." § would be very happy, if it were not for 


Jeuiier, and Cowper, ^thej* writers, sug- 


Bee page 373 of tlie ourrenfvolame. 
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the- V€Xfittonfl of tho attbaUem attl^oritieci In BuT/^xia. Mtimy tho^u^ds ^re .!^ 
and ihe extortions of the traders, who exported to Hdh^afy. tT . , i .:i 

affect to represent the merchants of Con- wool prodded ^ l£e^ffod^ of, 

staniinople. Although the greater «of is bought, iven d>6fore the shet^lng time, ^ 
the Jfinds is devoted to the growth* of eat, the agents of the government, jEbr .^e lmp!^«:' 
several vineyards ^ have been planted. The rial manufactory at Seliuino. Th^e ageptSy', 
best wines are tliose of Widdin, Nicropolis, howeves, take up more th&n is wanted, in,,, 
Sistova, and Varna. The Bulgarians make order to sell the' remainder secretly to tlieV, 
annually more than twenty thousand gallons merchants of Adrianople^ with whom they *; 
of alcoholic liquor, besides importing brandy have made a previous agreement. The (fe- 
and rum from abroad. The mulberry tree malnder of the yield is bought by the qlotb . 
is cultivated with succesrf^only in the district manufacturers of Turnova and Schumla. 2n 
of Widdin, where the silk-worm spins to good the latter town carpete are made of inferior 
purpose ; foi’ the annual ex]iorts thence are quality ; but strong, with good colours 
nearly thirty Ijhousand okes (an oke is about and designs. In the former town, is made . 
'two pounds thirteen ounces avoirdupois) of a good quantity of the coarse cloth, called 
raw silk ; chiefly into Austria. souknoy used by the peasants, both of 

jA Viist portion of the open country is Bulgaria and Boiimelia, for their garments* 
fl either entirely neglected, and abandoned riiree-quarters of tlic wool produced are of 
to the growth of thistles, or is allowed to good quality and white; but the other quarter 
remain in fallow for many 3 ’cai’a. As in is very inferior and black. Oue-tliird on!}’’ of 
Wallachia, the fertile plains are divided by the wliole yield is of middling length. At 
. great forests, which, if properly administered, Schumla rthere is a hide-tannery for homo 
might produce a great revenue. But, although consumption. ITnianned hides are exported 
the'^goveriiment is the ownbr of the whole, it always with the horns on, cither to Cousian- 
allows the oak, the beech, the ash, and the tinoplc or to Hungary Tia Boutchuk and 
elm to grow until they choke one anptber. the Danube. We may add that, in general,. 
There is no Commission of Woods ami 1 tlie arts and trades arc little developed in 
Forests. It is no one’s interest to pro- j Bulgaria. At Schmula, however, some cojjtper 
tect llio trees from de.straction ; and it is i work is produced, and at Gabrova they make 
really a marvel that the fires, which the knives and otlio’ household utensils with 
charcoal-makers light at various points, do iron in d very coarse and simple way. 
not oftenor destroy in a single day what na- In tjie various lakes of Bulgaria, and 
ture has taken an age to produce. The along the shores of the Danube, great quan- 
woodmen go into the forests and choose trees tities of fish, of various sizes mid excellent 
to cut down at I'andom ; and the peasants | quality, are caught. Every one is free both 
often fell for firewood miglity oaks fit for the j to fish and to catch leeches, which abound in 
" construction of navies. They even make war i the ponds and marshes. A great trade is 
on the finest trees preference, because I carried on in tliose valuable articles ; but, 
they have heard that some day this careles.s j although any one may take and use them, 
state of things may end, and they wish to they cannot be sold or exported but by one 
destroy as far as pos.sible every thing that person, wdio has bought a monopoly. Through- 
miglit tempt a government to show itself ; out the Ottoman enqnre the trade in leeches 
for^ they alwTiys identify government wdth is farmed in the .same manner. Seven'fy or 
forced labour. Those 'vWio cut woofl for sale eighty quintals of leeches are exported every' 
are obliged to have a firman, which forbids year. 

them, how'ever, under severe penalties, toj A considerable portion of the internal 
carry any kind of wood to the Kussian ])urts. commerce of this curious province is carried 
llie forests of Bulgaria arc not without onjit fairs that take place three times a year, 
dangers. Wolves and bears, and' wild-boars in April, May, and July, at Bazarzick, 
are frequently met with. On the otlier hand, Oiounia, Schumla, and Karassau. The most 
those who have arms procure ro<^bucks, and imj>oriaiit is that of Giouma, a town situated 
hart's, which they send to the tow’iis for s,ile. in the neighbourliood of Bazgrad, at some 
Many kinds of wdnged game are also found hoiii-s* distance from Boutchuk. ]t is estimated 
either among the trees or on tlie borders of that fifty thonsanJ pounds’ worth of merchaii- 
thelakeh'ls that here and there occur. lu^ disc w'ere sold at tliis fair in May, eighteen ^ 
thq iif ighiiourhood of the villages the tra- hundred and forty-nine. The most common 
veiler is apprised of the pi^t^.^ence of liabi- articles offered for sale are woollen cloths, y 
tatidns by tiie .sight of immense numbers cottoi> or linen cloths, dyes, grocery, steel 
of jwultyy. The pasturage of ^e country blades, arms, worked steel, tissues of gold or . 
ia exoe^pnt for buffaloes, oxen^ goats, sheep silver, furs, horses and horn cattle. 
affcl Mules, asses, and pigs are rare, numbers of German merchants repair to this. 

Hie cdiinmoneat kind of cattle is the buffalo, place by way of Itoutchuk, 
wh^i^ is the most nschd ns a beast of ^However, as may easily be supposed, there 
biirlhen, ^ves most milk, and costs least to e3wst great obstacles, in the internal adminiw-' 
foOT. estimated that there are two tration of Bulgaria, to the propel* develop- 

muliom%t buffaloes and one millioy of oxen ment of comuferce. IS'o c^^•e, iporeover, has 
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In enmo^ev, it ia t^Oj, Qoniip^upjcatipns aro' 
toHWtty‘ eASy j', for the' soijj wlmch is in 
gr&t waiydy, is sufiScientJy hard to 
aU6*W* bf^the passage of waggons, and tlie 
plains ' aire opeO, jr Only divided by slight 
Biv'ells and easy valleys. B\|t when 'Winter 
coTHkk ot, travelling is difficult in all places ; 
and; in some, perfectlj^' impossible. All trade 
ia stopped! during five months, and the iiiha- 
hitdttts of eacli village sink into a sort of 
marmot' state of existei^, witliout news of 
the Test of the world. AVlien spring appears, 
and the vast expanses of mud by which they 
are surrounded di'y in the sun that peers 
over the EaMcans, they are revived, as it were, 
to. activity; and learn, in the shape of cou- 
lused rumours, what changes have taken 
place that may aflbet them ; wlio claims them 
as subjects ; who has fought or negotiated to 
keep or acquire the right of pro]>erty over 
them. • 

Many proposals have been made, hitherto 
without effect, to open one or two g<»od 
roads through the country. The one that 
seems to be most w'aiited, is between Rort- 
chuk and Yarna, wliich would jirodigiously 
shorten the eominunicatiou Jjetween Tran- 
sylvania, iluiigary, Servia, and the whole of 
Central Europe, with the Black Sea. The 
Danuiie, which looks so well in maj)s#is a 
false friend. Its mouth is often stopped up, 
and during a great portion of the year its 
waters are frozen. In sonic mild w^inlers 
navigation is possible; but it often bapprna 
that traders, Jurecl on by tht‘ ap[)earance of 
fine weatlier, hav(^ been caught with perish- 
able cargoes in tlu^ ice, and have remained 
locked up for a long jicriod, to their great 
discomfort and dc;trimcnt. .Many captains 
and merchants, there lore, cease all .specu- 
latiou fis soon as the bad season begins ; 
conhnevs^. huignishes, and a great part of tlie 
year is lost. We have before us a table of 
the freezing of the ])anube from thft w' in ter of 
183fi«-37 to the winter of 1850-51. In 1840-50 
tlie waters froze on the fourth (»f Decemher, 
and remained bound until tne tw enty-third 
Of March. In 1830-37 the river froze only for 
twenty days, from tlie scviiiith to the twenty- 
eighth of February. In 1842, 1S-J5, and 1850 
it did not freeze at all. It wdll l)e seen, there- 
fore, that nothing is more uncertain than the 
character of the Danube during the winter 
moiiths. It was once proposed to dig a canal 
from Tfschernavoda to Kostenji, wdicre geo- 
graphers' well acquainted with maps used to 
place an ancient bed of the Danube ; but it 
was fotind that a range of liills of soral 
height would have to be tunnelled. Tbo 
. plan now most in favour, and wdiich will pro- 
bably be carried out in l>ei4;er times, is that 
of a railroad from Koutchuk to Varna. All 
the provinces of that eastern part of the 
world seem destined, in this century, to see 
$ return of the commercial activity and 
splendour which once distiii^uidhed^them. 


' !ithe soqial eondithm people 

ims;.undergone a late, 

in cohswuqnce of the?retno^llf of ee»6&t|iQ ob- 
stacles tlat existed to^theirprogre^ Hiie^ory 
will have a very int^estiug task, wbeb ilr un- 
dertakes to describe the steps l)y which hafetozsa 
whose existence had almost been forgotten 
began to re-appear upon the scene. Since 
the Tafizwmt education has begun toeprahd 
its blessings throughout all the provinces of 
the Turkish empire, »in which wens to be 
found races capable of receiving it. * 'Some > 
rich Bulgiuiaiis have recently estaWished at 
Constantinople a college and aprjnting-odOlice, 
from which^ issues a political and literary 
journal, the olject of which is to introduce 
ideas of civilisation into Bulgaria. Thewj 
ttwiis of Hellenic origin have received an 
impulse from other quarters, so that there is 
a general development which cannot but pro- 
duce its fruits at no distant peinod. 

The Bulgarians iiy their nature arc not so 
well fitted to receive civilisation, or, rathet. 
to work it out iheireelvcs, as many neigW 
bonring families ; for example, the Walla- 
cliians and Servians. At least, this is tlie 
impressidn produced by their conduct of late 
years. They arc good, humane, and econo- 
mical ; ami, })erhaps, yift most industnous of 
all the Christian peoples of tlie east ; but 
fjiey appear to be ineliued to submission, and 
to the fear of power by whomsoever pos- 
sessed. However, some observers, who had 
o])portunities of watching them during their 
partial insurrections in eighteen hundred and 
forty-one and in eighteen hundred and fifty, 
say ilijil., under cover of their ap])arent sim- 
jdicity, there still remains a good deal of the 
fierce and warlike spirit that distinguished 
their juicestors a tliousand year* ago, Asa 
rule they are fond of pleasure and recj*eation. 
In Bulgaria Proper all the popular sougs are 
sentimental or jovial. The niembets of the 
same family, it is true, wl\^ inhabit Ma(;edonia, 
have ad()j)tc d the heroic songs of tJ»e {r' u’vians. 

Tlic Turki.9h government is not without 
sagacity in lulaptiiig its forms of administra- 
tion to the various nations nnd(.*r its rule. < 
Bulgaria is now divided into two great 
]iashalic.s ; that of Widdin and that ^ 
Silistria, Each^is administered by a Muslur 
or Pacha of three tails, who has under his 
orders two IMirmadars, or Pachas of two tails.' 
Next in authority to these are thff Mudira, 
or Ayanis, or lieutenants, one to each district. 
The* Mush ir of Widdin lives in that city. 
We believe the ofiice is still held by the 
famous Husseiu Pacha, who commanderl the* 
regular troops of the Sultan on the day of 
the dcstructifiii of the Janissaries. He has 
many of the (fialilies of the old Turk ; but, 
by long intercourse with Europeans, has 
acquired many of their ideas. Tlie*Pacha of 
Silistria has recently fixed his residence at 
1 hibutchuk, because X the Austrian steamer 
. from Yicuna^tops at that city to Ibiload it8» 
cargo for the^terior of Bulgaria . 
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The districts odmittisterdd by tlLd Mudirs | 
are subdivided into several cantons, joider 
the orders of a Boulu-bashi, or. chiei pf a 
picket of soldiers, who keep the p^ce and 
enforce the orders of the government. In 
each city where ihere is a Pacha or a Mudir 
there is a«Kadi, or J ud^e, and a Mufti, or chief 
of the- clergy, who a£niuister justice inde- 
pendently one of the other. The Tansimat 
also instituted a municipal council, the 
Soura, presided over by the Pacha, or IMudir, j 
and consisting of the Kadi, the Mufti, the I 
local treasurer, the Cogia-i)ashi, or Mayor, j 
and two othpr primates of the place. It is I 
^ before this council that all serious c^ses of | 
dispute aiid all appeals are brought. 

The people of Bulgaria eamiot be said to 
be heavily taxed, and seldom offer any kiiJJl 
of resistance to regular demands. The imposts 
are direct and iiulireot. Each canton pays a 
tax, the total -amount of which is fixed by 
the government ; whilst tlie primates, in the 
case at least of the Christians, determine 
Bow much each family must contribute. The 
same system is pursued in most of the 
European provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
Each district is assessed in a lump,' .and the 
people divide the responsibility as they choose. 
In Bulgaria the quota of each family varies 
from twelve shillings to four pounds per 
annum. It is proVjable that the division ifi 
made fairly ; for the primates are chosen by 
universal suffrage. The Cogia-bashi is also 
chosen amongst the Rayahs ; and he, with the 
I two pri mates, are respoiiaihle for the whole of 
the tribute. He acts, also, as a sort of justice 
of the peace, or rather arbitrator, among the 
Christians, whose disputes arc never caiTied 
before the Turkish autlioritie.s, unless it luis 
been found impossible to come to on under- 
standing in this primary court. 

We have already mentioned the insufficiency 
of the p(jrt of Varna. It will be intere.stiiig 
at this moment to say something of the other 
maritime cities of Bulgaria and Roumelia. 
Nearly all of them were originally Greek 
colonies, and some have nearly preserved 
their ancient names. Otlujrs bear modern 
names, either Turkish or Gieck. A little 
while ago it would have been thought ex- 
tremely important to deterniine accurately, 
by elaborate researches, the agi'eement of 
aucient and moilern geography. But, although 
it is not good entirely to despise the.se studies, 
we may safely omit to notice the anxious and 
painful process by which Histriopolis ‘has 
been identified with Kara Kerman, or Ana- 
^ojUlli with Tomis, the place of exile in which 
AfflPexpiated his mysterious, fault. j 

-T Koustenji, the first towfl sbuth of the 
r| Danube, is the chief place of the district of 
;; Dobritza. It contains about three thou- 
' sand soifls, of which five hundred are 
reek HayiUis. It is built upon a creek 
iited by a few ships iliat take in cargoes Su 
leat arfl wool for Constaiyfiuople, In 
muter the sea is nearly alwiy s stormy in 


that neighboudiood, ^nd tbe thore, bx&i^ng 
with rocks, is the scene of firequent; 
wrecks of ^/ess^s which venturi: to leave the 
Banubian ports in the ba^ season. WlUu 
M. Vr6to visited the place in the month' 
August, the air was chill, and a violent north 
j wind i)lew. During the long and severe 
winter the inhabitants suffer much from the 
I cold ; their huts being' ill built, and wood 
being dear on account of the distanoe of the 
forests. The air is healt'hy, but water k rare, 
and of inferior quality. There are no kitchen 
gardens, and all the counti'y about is arid. 
It is not until late in tbe spring that floeks of 
sheep appear on the pasturages, and the fields 
become green with the rising cro^s of wheat 
or barley. 

Maiigallia is now inhabited entirely by 
Moslems, in number not exceeding a thousand. 
The -Aga, who resides there, has several vil- 
lages under his jurisdiction, all inhabited by 
Turks,»wlio trade exclirsively in grain. The 
port is a great inlet, ill protected from the 
north winds, and shipwrecks are common, 
not only in winter, but even in summer, on 
account of the fogs which suddenly appear, 
and envelope tho vessels, which arc carried 
by violent currents upon the coast, 

Kavariia is inbabitrd by five hundred 
Christian Ottoman subjects, and some Greeks 
and Tonians. Vessels may take refuge in its 
road from the north wind, and it is visited 
by £t few regular traders. It is under tho 
jurisdiction of the Aya-ni of Bidzick, which 
lies a league and a half to the south. Its ]‘>o- 
sition is Ktrong, ami there was lorruerly there 
a fortro.ss built by the Turks when they con- 
quered Bulgaria., and taken after a sanguinary 
assault by King Ijadislaus of Hungary. Be- 
fore eighteen liundred and forty it w.'is a mi- 
serable village, and inhabited by a few Turks ; 
since the free exportation of grain it has 
made rapid progress on account of tjr e safety 
of its road, which is better j»rotected than that 
of Varna, ' In pighteon hundred and fifty this 
road presented a mo.st animated appearance, 
for a wliolc fleet of merchantmen from Braila 
and Galatz were compelled to take refuse 
there from a violent tempest. It is priuci-i 
pally visited by Gi’cek .ships, although only 
one-sixth of its puj)iilation of three thousand 
is Chri.stian. Every year in the month of 
June a small fair is held in a plain near Bal- 
zick, for the sale of horses, cattle, and sheep. 
In the neighbourhood are many vineyards, 
studded with fruit-trees, among whicn tho 
principal are the quince and the cheiw. Itt* 
dee<l the cherries of Balzick are quite famous, 
afid so also is its honey, A few fish are 
caught in the offing. The air and the water 
are good ; and, although the winter is veiy 
severe, it is probable that Balzick before long 
will have become a very important place, tho 
rival of Varna, which lies six leagues to the 
south-west. 

Passing over tlm last-mentioned city, which 
we have rflreaffy described, we come to Mes- 
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wlilck luis preserved its anci&t 
lies ei^i^ of near Cape 

^^otuu: , It has frequ^tly been mentioned in 
]|fietory, but ie now a small \>lace of tliree 
tnoiisand inhabitants^ two-thiixls of whom 
are Christians. It trades in wine and fire- 
wood brought froid the neiglijpoiiring flJreats, 
but its port is little frequented, being ex* 
posed. ^ 

Aohelon, further to the south, is almost 
entii'elj^ inhabited by«(Jhristian8, to the num- 
ber of four thouaaiul. The people, e.specially 
' ’ Ike women, speak Greelf. There are two 
schools, one on the Laucasterian principle, 
and the other specially devoted to the Greek 
classics, to /history, and geography. The 
entrance of the port is vory dillicult for large 
vessels, on account of the shallows and hidden 
rocks strewed in front of it. Many wrecks 
take place evei*y year on account of the 
iniprudeuee of foreign mfisters, who generally 
are quite ignorant of those parts. ^£t is 
frequented, in general, only by small coasters. 
A great nmny turbot arc caught there, «nd 
also small mackerel, whicli are preserved, 
salted in barrels, Jbr the Constautinoj ^e 
maiket. St)me excellent wine is also ex- 
ported. 

!Neit comes Sozopolis, whiert possesses the 
best road in all the Clack Sea, being protected 
on every side except the north. l)urin.jj the 
wiiitei*, vessels come in by hundreds for 
refuge, anil the city assumes quite au ani- 
mated .Mpjiearancc. Tlie regular trade is in 
wine, firewood, and charcoal. It ia. men- 
tioned by the liistorian, John Caiilacuzcua, 
its a great, well -peopled city, but now con- 
tains only about two thousand Greek rayahs. | 

The most celebrated port of lloumelia, in 
the lUack Sea, is that of TJourgns, situated at 
the bottom of a deep gulf, overlooked on the 
iiortli side by the tcnniuatioii of the Balkiui 
I range. Largo vessels may oast anchor in the 
j gulf iSimie eighteen liiiudred and forty-eight 
it lias been made a station for the Austrian 
i steamers which come from Constantinople in 
ten hoiii’s. All the cx])ort tnide ol the 
uorih-east parts of Itouinelia is carried on by 
way of TioLirgas, which exports wheat, barky, 
maize, wool, tallow, butter, cheese, and other 
productions of the country ; among whicli, 
one of the principal articles is rose-water. 
As for import tiade, there is scarcely any. 
Two thousand of the inhabitants are Mos- 
lems, and the remaining thousand arc Greeks, 
some rayahs and some free. The latter have 
a church, of which the pi'icst keeps an 
elementary school, The Turks also have a 
school, a mosque, and a bath, to which th| 
Christians are allowed to go. The environs 
of the city are well cultivated, and covered 
with vineyards. Clay, for making pipe 
bowls, is excavated and sent to the manufac- 
turers of Constadtiuojde and Adrianople. 
The clinuite is not healthy on account of the 
marshes in the neighbourhood. Th# iuha- 
bitots who get fevers go 'Sor sui^to some 


hot baths at ar plACO callpd;IatfiiA» sijmated at 
a distance of two houn^ in ike .midst of a 
vast plain. , The bath-'house fbrtnerly stood 
aloilfe, iiid** visitors were obliged^ to . e»ect 
tempoi aly huts, or to sleep ia their covered 
w'aggons. At present, howef er, a little 
vanserai has, been established, toge^er 
a bakal or general grocery shop. The pre- 
sence of carbon«ate of soda gives a peculiar 
quality to the waters. 

We liave tiiought iUat these slight details 
would be interesting at the present moment 
when public attention has been particularly 
drawn to the western coast of the .Black 
Sea, and when the ports aud dities which 
we hate thus summarily described; are now 
receh iiig the visits of a British squadron. ^ 


SCHOOL-KEEBING. 

Piiiziis are now being offered to the pupils 
at traiuing schools Jn sevenil English counties 
for the luirposc of promoting a knowledge of 
the art of convoying sound instruction iif 
common things, to the children of the working 
classes. In tl»e movement that has thus been 
set on Juf>t by liord Ashburton, the whole 
English public claims to participate ; the need 
of much more sense iu school teaching, and 
oven (with reverence be it said) in university 
Hvslems, is so very obvious, tlmt Lord Ashbur- 
ton's suggest ion has gone off like a gun in a 
rookery and has set every quill Hying. 

Doctor Quemaribus ileclares to all friends 
and piiroiita iu his private circle, that his 
scliool is exempt from the prevailing attack, 
Ihiblic opinion seizes upon schools, now, like 
;ui epidemic aud, as is the way with epidemics, 
fastturr, with most severity on those that 
ha])]>en to bo in a bad condition. • Dr. Q, 
pronounces his own scliool to be intact, for 
does he not give object-lessons to his Junior 
boys, iloes lio not jirovide lectures* on che- 
mistry for all the l>oys,^loe8 he not teach 
the elders botany ? I, for my own part, 
do not agree with Dr. Quemaribus in his 
opinion of the state of his own kingdom 
at Verbumpersonalc College. I have the 
Idghi st respect .for that distinguislied LL.D. 

T know, too, tlial he is a good, earnest man, and 
that the boys he turns out do him credit. They 
piKSsess much knbwlcdge though they jjire not 
well educated — for to know much and tp be 
well educated are two perfecl ly distinct things 
—and they are gonticmeu. They leave school 
wdl]:b a respect for their teacher, and they 
grow up excellent jjcople. When the hairs 
of Dr. Quemaribus shall have become white, • 
and when his voiqe of power shall have become 
weak and thin, there shall collect together^ 
stalwai't men) tmdesmeii and merchants, 
quick lawyers and slow divines, and shall dine 
ill, his honour, and acknowledge hffu their 
friend, present plate to him, and comfort him 
witli wtirds of generous aud loving recogni- 
tion. He w:^ deserve all they may say 
him or doibi%iin. There is a legion of quadk 






educators iu the land,, but the priueifufLl.^ 
Verbuuipersoii#\le College is not on© of . them. 
.M'hVi'w ftl'c thousands of tme^bea^ti and 
lail-huaded Quemaribuses in all ran^s or the 
fitOioliistic profession, I ^lieve, in ifiy hearty 
that as there is not a. happier or nobler 
occupatii^ in the world than that of develop- 
ing the minds that are to work in the next 
generation, so, there are in this country very 
many good men now occupied in teaching 
children conscientiously and with exceeding 
care. 

Yet, upon .this subject of teaching I have 
long had erptebets of my own, of which Dr. 
Queuiarilius and many other clever men used 
to declare to me that they \vere»pureJy theo- 
j^reticjil, that they were jpnte impossible of 
execution. Every practical man would lAl 
me 80. Every practical mini did tell me so, 
“ My dear fellow,” said Quemaribua, ‘‘itisa 
very pretty auut.semeut to plan model school 
systema, but you don't kiow the diflieulties 
with Avhich we have to contend. There is not 
time for all w'ould have done, and you 
set out with a Avrong notion of the nature of 
a boy. Your method never could be worked.** 
■"Doctor,” I said, "by the thunder* of Jove, 
and by the whistle of the steam engine, I’ll 
tiy.” " Then,” said the doctor, if you 
mean Vhat, seriously, you are mad. Every 
man will say so when he scc.s you lay youy 
bread and butter down to make a harlequin's 
leap out of ouo profession into another — out 
of a business you uiidcrsiaud iuto one of 
which, permit me to say, you know nothing 
whatc/er. And how will you try ? Where will 
you go ? ** "I will go into some town where 
there are a great niar.y people, and say 
plainly: Thus I desire to teacli. There may be 
a dozen w'ho»w’ill answer, fanciful as you think 
me, Thus 1 desire my children to be taught.” 

I ciyried out that .scheme and met with 
the result that I expected. After two years 
of school-keeping, Alluring which I put my 
crotchets to a fuU and severe test, J left in a 
town, which I had entered as a sti anger, some 
of the best friends 1 have ever niiide or evet 
shall make. I left tlierc, also, children whom 
I never Khali forget, b}^ whom loo I hope 
never to be forgotten. Moreover, I did not 
lose money by the venture ; in a commercial j 
sense, the experiment succeeded to iny perfect 
sati'^factiou. | 

When it is possible to add a demonstration^ 
to a thcoi^, it ought to be done, and it vrould* 
certainly be unjust towards the little crotchets 
that 1 here wish to set ^orth if I did not (as 

M l 1 can) make evident that they are 
ng more to me than idle fantasies, 
same time, let nobo^ interpret any- 
lere said as a puff* coiUposed during 
'ifltnias holidays for the replenishing 
dtly*s forms ; the writer’s occupation j 
as a schoolmaster is over, he has now no 
lool and takes no pupils, nor can b© uant'J ! 
lyoy^achoc^ in this country thatis carried on ; 
a^ordlng to his plan. Eurthe^ore let it be 


said 

quit^e possible, tliat.vhA^might etdiestS^ 
opinion fpr iresson that wijldbe ms4s 
evident by the crotchet next and to ibs 
detailed. i ' 

Crotchet the Eirst. QpncerUiBg plans of 
teaching. Nob«tdy has any right to impose 
his plan of teaching on his neighbour.' There 
is no method that may ^all itself t/ie metliod 
of education. There is only one set of right 
principles, but there nUay be ten thousand 
plans. Every teachm' must work for himscU 
as every man of the world works for hinmelC 
There is for all men in society only one set 
of right principles, yet you shall see a thoU* 
sand meu in one town all ob^ing tben^ 
although all in conduct absolutely differ* 
from one another. They will present among 
themselves the widest contrasts, and yet 
every one may he prospering and making 
friends. Thompson talks little, avoids com- 
pany, flicks to a few goorl friends, and does 
I hib work in a snug corner. Wilson si>oaks 
I freely and cheerily, delights in associating 
wi*h his fellows, and works with a throng of 
lielpiiig hands about him. Jackson is nervous^ 
fidget^", and constitutionally irritable ; he 
does his duty,^ though, and gains his end. 

. flobson, on tlie contrary, is of an easy temper, 

I lets a worry rest, and never touches it when 
! he ot^rnes near ; he docs his duty, too, and 
I gains his end. But, let the shy Thompson 
I undtrtakc to make Ids way in the world by 
; being, like \Vilson, sociable and Jolly ; and he 
I will make himself contemi>lible by clumsy 
! efforts, and the end of them will be a dismal 
j failure. In the school, as in the W'orld, a man 
i iiiu.sl be liimself if be would have more than a 
I spurious success: he must be modified upon 
I noboily. The schoolmasUn- should read books 
I of education, aiifl he may study hard to reason 
out for himself by their aid, if lie can, what are 
I the right priucipie.s to go upon. A .principle 
I that he approve.s, he must adopt ; but, another 
I man’s plail that lie approves, ho must assimi- 
1 late to the nature of his own mind and of his 
I own school before he c.an adopt it. Even hia 
I school he must so manage that it shall admit 
1 of great variety of plan within itself, and 
sufler him so to work in it as to appeal in 
! the most effective way to the mind of each 
I one of the scholars. 

The practical suggestion tl)at arises from 
! this crotchet, is, that each teacher should take 
plains not to make an abstraction of himself; 
but to throw the whole of bis individuality 
into his work ; to think out for himself ;a 
system that shall be himself ; that shall’be 
Climated by his heart mid brain, naturally 
and iu every part ; that shall beat as it were 
with his own pulse, breathe his own breatii^ 
and, in short, be alive, ; . 

Crotchet the Second. ITpon the qualiSe^r 
tlons of the teacher. He xnay be mild 
sharp, phlegmatic or psissionate, gentW.-^fr 
I severe, he may thr^U or not thrash -^bu^, J[ 
(would rather he did not thrash. 







must differ, fio ktiist tea^h^ra, io 
a»twt A^ook. But^ w> ma« cain be a good 
teaeher Vho ie a cat and drieid m^witriout 
«iiy pArticalar character : his individuality 
must be strongly marked. He should be, 
of course, a man of unimpeachable int^rity, 
detesting what is base or moan, and beyond 
everything hating a lie. He should have 
pleasure m his work, be fond of children, 
and not think of looking down upon them, 
but put faith — aud tliat is amain point 'which 
tnany teachers will refuse to uphold— put 
fiiith in the good spirit of childhocKl. lie 
must honour a child or he cannot educate it, 
though he may cram many facts into its head. 
It is essential also to the constitution of a 
good teacher that, whatever his character 
may be, he shall not be slow. Children are 
not so cunstitaled as to be able to endure 
slowness patiently. He must also not be 
destitute of imagination, for he will have 
quick imaginations to develop and to satisfy. 

Furtherinorc it is essential that lie should 
deeply feel the importance of his office, and 
utterly disdain to cringe to any parent, or to 
haggle for the price of services that no moL».*y 
can fairly measure. In all that I here say, I 
speak with direct reference tcv schools for the 
chihlreci of tliose people who are w'dl to do 
in the world, and can afford to 6upi>ort the 
kind of teacher they desire. Schools ot*that 
kind ought to be in the hands of men trained | 
long and carefully in many studies. Assi.^ant 
teachers should be men qualified to aid, by 
undertaking, each a single branch of study in 
which they have obtained perfection ; but the 
head of a scdiool should carry its brains and 
be, as nearly as he may bo, versed in all its 
business, it is not for him to teach a speciality 
but to comm and respect by the breadth 
of his attainments, to link all parts of his | 
plan together, aud unite them in the boys’ j 
minds iisto one great whole. He should add 
to his classical knowledge an acquaintance 
with, at the vei*y least, two morjern languages ; 
he should know how to account for, and to 
make comprehensible to boys, the reasonings 
of mathematics ; lie should Jiavc studied and 
be able to teach, tlie history of the world as a 
Vrhole ; he should be well read in books of 
travel, and have a full elementai’y knowledge 
of the entire circle of the sciences. He should 
be well read in the literature of several coun- 
tries and of his own day ; he should study the 
political aud social movements that are going 
on about him, aud employ even the news of 
the day in his teacliing, by applying it to 
school knowledge and school knowledge to it. 
He should be able to bring every study insb 
visible subservience to the best and com- 
monest aims of life, showing the children at 
once how to think and how to make all 
rnsquired knowledge available and helpful 
in t^ir daily work. All this may be too 
‘niu6h’ fbr one man ; but it is not too much 
6no man and a library. The proper 
lKbeadt& 0 ^ cultivation ^en, d^ptlf must be 


maintain^ by constant einid study. 

The moat learned teacbei^ ought ificessaiitfy 
to r^ad^tid think, so that tie m^^be on each 
topic as jtail-minded as he ehoulC Be he 

proposes to give leselhns to a child. The good 
teacher must be devoted to work ; u 'he 
want pleasure and excitement he #niist find 
them in the schoolroom and the study. Fot 
it is only when his teaching gives great 
pleasure to himself, that it can give any - 
pleasure whatever to 2lis pupils. The parent 
must not grudge to a worthy teacher the 
most liberal reward that lies w4thin his 
means. It is not to be supposed that any 
large \/ody of men can be induced to devote 
themselves heart and soul to aii ill-paid 
I mofession, which i demands peculiar talents*, 
mid expensive training, with a toil both in 
preparation aud in action that can never bo 
remitted. 

Crotchet the Third. Of the child taught. 
There is no fault %of character in boy or girl 
that cannot be destroyed or rendered harm- 
less, if right treatment be applied to it iff 
time ; that k to say, within the first twelve 
years. We inherit tempers and tendencies 
which sometimes, when they are neglected, 
bring ns to harm. The bent of character is 
settled before birth. An 5 'thing cannot be made 
of any boy or girl, but something can b% made 
of every child, wliicli shall be satisfactory, and 
good, aud useful. The tendency that would, 
under a course of neglect or bad management, 
produce out of a cross infant a self-willed and 
I dogged man, may bo so managed as to de- 
I velop into firmness tempered with right 
judgment. Mismanagement at home hinders 
good mauagenieiit at school, and, for a genera- 
tion or two, that difliculty will hurt the opera- 
tion of the best school systems. Tliere belong, 
however, to the spirit of childhood and youth, 
qualities throngli which a true-lieartecL appeal 
is sure of a Iriic-hcarted reception. • Cliildron 
are good, and they are sfi created by Divine 
Wisdom, as to be wonderfully teachal le. They 
are, however, also so created as to require free 
action and movement, to be incapable of sus- 
taining long-continued mental exertion, to be 
restless. It is m>b in the constitution of a child 
to sit day after day for three or^ ve consecutive 
hours upon afojm. If the schoolmaster sub^ 
jeet cldldrcn to unnatural conditions, and 
Nature assert herself in any boy or girl more 
visibly than discipline admires, tlm teacher 
not the child is then in fault, and it is he or 
she— if any one — who should stand iu the 
corner, do an inufjosition, or be whipped. 
It is only possible to teach a child well, whiltf 
accommodating* one’s ways humbly to the 
ways of Natftre. 

Crotchet the fourth. On the const itution 
of a school. Since there is no such thing as 
a* plan universal for all teachers ; ^ince each 
school should maintain its own individuality ; 
Since a school of which the plan is an abstrac- 
tion is a desl school ; I can only dkpress Aiy 
notions on tlis subject by explaining what 




90 rt of a crotchet my pwn notlouof fichool' bat the fiftieth vottid |te(^ anoiliet , 

keeping was, a^d how it answered l^t me disciplines^ A Hf^Ie pfthla '^ng takm 
be at the same time eyeful to reit^ra^fe, tVat I up the feeling; mifect. openne^ was BecitdejGl 
donotprojx»seitasaiibs1^m,buttha;u, on the ami no tale-telling was fmsslble, for every 
contrary, X should hold cheaply the wit of any one told frankly his own offence, 
one who copied it exactly in practice. I ' And that too was the c^e, althou^ it was 
only wadt my principles adopted — nothing found in practfee not quite possible to go on 
more. One notion of mine was, that if chil- wholly without pains a\jd penalties. At firsts 
dren could be interested really in their studies when there were half-a^ozen puj>il8, all went 
—as they can be — so lcp;ig as they were treated well ; , but when the nymber had increased^ 
frankly and led by their affections, the work though all continued to go well, and the beat 
of education could be carried on entirely spirit was shown by the children, it was hot 
without punishment. I had been, as a boy, possible for them, gathered in group^ to 
to many schsools, and knew how dread begot exercise so much self-control as they might 
deception^ and we were ail made, more or less, themselves wish, and as was necessary for a 
liai's by the cane. Even oiir magnanimity reasonable disciidine. The joyousness and 
* 'consisted frequently in lying for each othc^i, restlessness of youth, not being chilled in any 
and obtaining for ourselves Iht^ floggings that 1 way, would now and then break out at incon- 
impended over friends. I knew liow deceits | venient limes, and every idler was a cause of 
rotted the whole school intercourse to which I interruption to his neighbours. Penalties 
I had myself been subject ; how teachers, made | were tluTefore established. Tliey were of the 
distrustful, showered abotit accusations ofjlightes^t kind, anil represented nothing hut 
falsehood ; how we criljbed our lessons, and the gain or loss of credit. They would have 
were led to become sly and mean. I do not been ridiculous, except in as far as they were 
mean to lay it down as a principle that ap}»lied to children anxious to prove their 
schools should be conducted without punish- resolution to do riglit. 

ment ; 1 can conceive a dozen kinds of men Pewards were ostablislied with the penal- 
who would know how to do good, with a few^ tics, and it is necessary to explain their nature 
judiciously admlnistereil. But 1 w’as | first. I think it may be laid down as a prin- 
not one of the dozen — I should certainly ! ciple^ that the practice of urging schoolboys, 
have done harm. Corporal pnnishmenb» I or even young men, into fierce competition 
biding abolished, there remained few others, j for book, a medal, or a sum of money, hurts 
For, 1 uphold it as a priuciple that punish- 1 more than it helps, the work of earnest edu- 
ments 'which consist ill the tiausrorraation of j cation.^ The true ieaclier ouglit not to give 
the scl'ioolroom to a prison, or in treating ‘ ])r(>minence to an unworthy motive for exer- 
studies and schoolbooks as if they 'were racks ; tion ; only a false teacher docjs that, to escape, 
and thumbscrews — instruments of torture to ' in an artificiat way, some of the consequences 
be applied against misdoers, in tin- shape of. wliich result from the false ])rincif)les on 
something to wu-itc or sometlnng to learn — to j whicli he goes to w'ork. Tl w’as my crotchet 
learn, forsoofh ! — defeat the purposes of edu- jto give noboiiy a ]>nok for being more quick- 
cation, heap up and aggravate tlie disgust | witted than his iieiglibonr, but, as much as 
which 'it .sliouhl be the business of a good ' po.^sible, to set each working for his own sake, 
teacher carefully to vemove as it arises. j an<l to lix a common standard : not of 4iitellect, 

I set out, tlicrefore, with the belief that I , but of ajiplicatioii and attention, which each 
could dispense wholly with punishment, if I'W’as to endeaviur singly to attain. It was ! 
could establish j)erfect oi»enii ess of speech and ■ possible that, at the end of a lialf-ycai', every 
conduct in the school. Accordingly, a little | pupil might receive a first prize. It was cer- 
cereinony of signing a book >vas established ; tain ilial, as prize or present, every one would 
on the entry of each pupil,* whereb}" the receive a book, and that, although there were 
signer formally promised in :dl <lealings with first, second, and Ihirvl prizes, the diilercnce 
his teiicher or his companioiiff *' to act openly between them wfis not to consist in money 
and speak the truth.” ATI motive t6 decep- value. 

tion being as much as possible withdrawn, the This was our system of penalties, by 
strongest ^lotivc penalty could give, was put which ahme the little state of children waa 
inlljc other scale ; for, it was established a held in sufTicient check : — Whoever iduriug 
fuudaiuental law thiit a first falsehood would be w’ork time 'W'as a cause of interruption, haa 
jTorgiveiu l>at that after a k-coud the olWiider an interruption marked against him. K he 
woultl be required to leave the school. This interrupted three times, it was said that ho 
law was taken, as it was mad(^n ^oljcr earnest, lost lialf-a-day ; if six times, he lost the day, 
Tliere was nnly one transgressor, a youth and, for the day, had nothin^ more to lose, 
of fifteen, blunt (id in feeling by a long course I If he chose — as he never did choose — -it was 
of misinaiiagemeut. Tie did not remain with to be supposed that, having got so far, h.ei. , 
us three months. Systems, and very gooU might make as much noitse as he plqa^d . 
systems too, aceonling with llie individuality j thereafter. Gay spirits now and then , 
of other teachers, would provide for cases m'dulged themselves in the luxury ot t^d 
tl\at kiiid ; mine did not. It wa^io far faulty, t offences qrder, [popping at tlte third. . 

It would suit forty-nine childr^i out of fifty, ^ Every oflence against discipline went by tlte 
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inte^nption ; and we called a day, 
a the eAJ^of the half-year, eadi 

|mpil-a tbfit days were couutea, and, According 
to tbw number, was the numoer of his prize. 
Within cover of his book was pasted a 
amall printed forn^, which, l>eing filled up, 
earned abroad the exact int^ligeuoe tfiat its 
owner had been present and attentive at 
atJhool a certain number of days, absent or in- 
attentive another certain number of days, and 
had received that book as a first, second, or 
third prize. The succesg ot this plan was 
greater than a man putting no faith in children 
might suppose. Stout boys who could pull at 
an oar with a strong arm, were not too big to 
cry, sometlnres, over a lost half-day. The ages 
of the pupils ranged between eight and fifteen. 
ITow and then, it happened that some great 
event outside, such as the freezing of a [lond, 
produced an irrepressible excitement. Com- 
mon restraints would not check talking and 
inattention. The punishment then intrcjduccd 
is horrible to tell: — There was no teach- 
ing. All lessons were put aside. Iristeau of 
extra lessons for a punishment, no lessons 
appeared to me the best mark of suprei ei 
displeasure. Lessons were not to be regarded 
as their pain, but as their privilege ; when 
they became too unniauageablc the privilege j 
was for a tirrte withdrawn. Whatever you 
may choose to call a punishment, hecomea one 
to au honest and well-meaning child. Stop- 
page of lessons checked jdl turbnlenctf at 
once, and the school looked like a dismal 
wfix-work exhibition until the proh>l>itiou 
was withdrawn. 

Children are very (cachabh*, and it is ju.st 
as easy to excite in tliom, and to lead tliem 
by, a sense of honour and self-resi»ect, as 
to spur them on, by pronioling among them 
rivalries and jealousies, and to try to drive 
them out of mischief witli a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let 
me describe next onr oi'dinary constitution, j 
which w.'is from beginning to end One shock | 
to the feelings of Quemaribus When I detniled J 
it to him. C^liildreii are not fond of gloom or ! 
ugliness, and it is not woinleri’ui if tliey have j 
little admiration for the customary school- 
room and its furniture. My crotchet on that 
subject, was, that the best room in the 
teacher’s house sliould be the schoolroom, 
and that he should do all he in reason could 
to give it a cheerful and even elegant aiijiear- 
ance. The school of which 1 speak, was esta- 
blished T^y the seashore, and there was a very 
fine view from onr schoolroom window. It 
must be confessed that there was plenty to 
look at, and sometimes certainly a ship or 
donkey would apjicar at inconvenient seasons ; 
but, as we did not shut the world out from j 
our teaching, there was no good reason why! 
it.^ould bo shut out from our eyes. There j 
was a back room" used for supplementary 
purposes, but the iront room was the main 
wbrx place. I was the first tonaut of the 
house, aud papered it. ' for thal^ schoolroom, ' 


in defiance of all prejudice, and, in the mad 
I pursuance of my crotchet, X ehose the most 
eleg^t •liebt paper I could find — a glazed 
paper vlth'a pure white ground^ tinder a 
pattern tliat interfeAd little with the white- 
ness and delicacy of the whole efifect Afto 
two years of school- work in thatvroom^ it 
being always full, the paper was left almost 
without a soil. There had been a few inlt* • 
spots that could readily be scratched out with 
a knife, and one mishap with an inkstand, of 
which the traces were sufficiently obliterated 
with the help of a basin of cold water. 

Upon the mantelpiece were leases, which 
the children themselves kept supplied with 
flowers. The room was cari'>eted, and it must 
be granted that the carpet soon wore out.*^ 
Acre were neat little cane chairs instead of 
forms, cheerful looking tables instead of 
school desks. The aspect of the room was 
as cheerful as I could contrive to make it, 
and was a great s^iock to the prejudices of 
Dr. Quemaribus. It did contain, however, a 
black board, a pair* of little globes, and a* 
great maj) of the world : — to which oui* refe- 
rences were so incessant, and I believe often 
HO plcasafit, that I think we all were glad to 
be familiar with its features. 

J)r. Q. called on us one Monday morning 
before his own Christmas holidays we/e over 
-j-ours being short — and lie made a grimace 
when he luuiid us very snugly seated about 
the room, one stirring the fire, and all talking 
about the news of the day. I was insane 
enough to devote every Monday morning to 
that sort of stuily, and the Doctor candidly 
confessed before he left, that it was not alto- 
gether foll3^ Boys accustomed to discussions 
upon history, looked at contoinporary events 
from points of view that apjieiU’ed quaint to 
him aud not entirely useless. They bewildered 
him by their minute acquaintance wiih the 
recent discoveries at the North Pdle, which 
they had acquired while/their hearts were 
full of sympathy for Sir John Franklin. 
There was a new scientific discovery of which 
they were endeavouring , to understand as 
much as possible, and they were criticising 
social iiiovemewts in a startling way. The. 
Doctor obsei-ved too, liow the tempers and 
the humours of the children were displayed 
ill this free talS, and how easy it became, 
without ctfort or ostentation, to repress in 
any one an evil tendenc3^ — 'the tendency, 
pcrliajis, to pass summary aud contemptuous 
opiui^>nB — ^and to educate the intellects of all. 
A great deal may »be done when all seem 
to be doing nothing. When news was scarce, • 
and time was plentiful, we tilled that morning 
with a lessoD*upou wlxat we entilled ‘‘com- 
mon knowledge.’’ That topic recuvre<l two or 
three times a week, and was concern^^d with 
reasonings and explanations on tlTe com- 
monest of everyday words and things. 


i^We divided the day into two very distinct 
pai’ts. Half spent upon luiok-stfidy, as of 
languages, ar^hmetic aud matiiematics ; the 
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otli^r Wf upon Jii&tory aud Reienee. I. began 
to atruggle— through the history of mau<— 
fblly enough to occupy over the task flv^' Or 
aix hours a week, ana get to ibe and(u afK>ut 
three years. In the same time, we^ were to 
get through the'iStoiy of the world about ua, 
and complete the circle 'of the sciences. 
Geography we learnt insensibly with histoiy 
and science, filling up our knoAvledge of it 
with the reading of good books of traveL 
In these studies, the enterest taken by the 
children was complete, but pai'tly because I 
felt that there was insecurity in oral teaching 
by itself, partly because I wished to see how 
we were getting on, a practice was esta- 
, blished of mutual examination in airtbings 
taught verbally to the whole school together. 
'All were parted into two sides, matchc<i 
pretty evenly, whose work it was to puzzle 
one another. The sides were often shifted, 
for the eagerness of competition became some- 
times greater than was wholesome : though it 
was a pure game of the wits, in which there 
was no tangible reward Veld out to the victor. 
Very proud I felt at the first trial when I 
heard questions asked and answered upon 
facts in history or natural history, Or expla- 
nations of familiar things taught verbally, in 
some cases, twelve months ago. It was felt 
to be df no use to ask anything told within a 
month or two, because that probably would 
not have been forgotten. I got a book aud 
entered every question that was asked, word- 
ing it in my own way, but altering or prompt- 
ing nothing ; aud the book now lies before 
me, an emphatic proof of the degree and kind 
of interest that children, taught without com- 
pulsion and allowed to remark freely upon 
I ail that they are doing, can take in the ac- 
quisition of, hard knowledge. They began 
curiously with thoughts rather than things, 
and wijih thoughts, too, that had - not been 
discussed* among ns for a. twelvemonth. 
“ Why does China a^nd still in her civilisa- 
tion ? ” was asked fii'st ; that being answered, 
the other si«ie returned fire w ith the same 
kind of shot, “ Why did our civilisation begin 
on the shores of the Mediterranean ? That 
was Remembered, and there* was a return 
question ready, “ Upon what does the i-ul vance 
of civilisation depend chiefly "f ” That, too, 
was know'n, and there was *a shot piore in 
the locker, “ Why is England so particularly 
prosperous — why not some other island?” 
Then, thefts was a change of theme ; a demand' 
for the habits of the sexton-beetle wasf re- 
turned, again in kind by^ demand for ditto 
and upon the white ants there 
retort made with the ,gad-fly and the 
J|Hpiorus. I'ben, one side^grew nautical, 
wanted a description dt ail the parts of 
V^San ancient ship of war. They were remem- 
bered-^fifc* the topic was but a few months 
old— and the ‘retort was “Describe the spy- 
boats of the ancient Britons.” That day\f 
engagemefit ended with the qu^tion, ** Why 
;i^ it close and warm in cloudff ' weather ? ” 


to which the return, ihqvih:!^ it 

colder aa youriae in^4;he air, thod|kyo,ii 
get nearer to^ the sun } ’* Slveiy queatien 
aeked that day, was fiurly aiuiwurelL On the 
next day of battle 1 find siking te 

be shown the course of tl^e ^ief bdkiu cur- . 
rents,* and the ^ther demanding to be told 
what causes ebb and flow of tide, spring and 
neap tides, and to be shown the course of the 
tide wave. 1 find questions in the same day 
on the wars of Haniubal, the twinkling of 
the stars, the theory of coral reefs, the con- 
struction of the barometer and thermamehEtf, 
the tide in the Mediterranean, and how one 
branch of a fruit tree can be made to^bear 
more than the rest. Farther on, si find such 
questions asked. as the difference between ale, 
and porter, between treacle and molasses, 
how a rope is made, how spines arc formed on 
shells, when linen was first used in Europe, and 
what is the use of eye-brows and eye-lashes. 

Aftqr this system of mutual examination 
was established, a new phase of our school life 
displayed itself. The oral teaching which had 
evidently not been thrown away was cultivated 
with new cave ; a great system of note-taking 
arose ; all kinds of spontaneous efforts were 
made to rotaiq tlnngs in the memory ; and 
the result was, that, as I read before I taught, 
and could not remain always so full of in- 
formation on a topic as 1 was while teaching 
it, the children over and over again remem- 
bered more than I did. I soon needed all Itay 
wits noL to be nonplussed myself, when they 
were labouring to nonplus one another. 

Now if work of this kind can be done 
merrily, stopping at the end of every hour 
for five minutes of jday, and throughout with- 
out any employment of a harsh restraint ; if 
over work of this kind faults of character or 
temper can be easily and perfectly corrected— 
as with us iu two or three instances they 
were — a spirit of inquiry can be l^gotten. 
That done, a boy can be made to feel the uso 
aud enjoy the exercise of education, and in 
the end will turn out eager to go on acquiring 
'knowledge for himself. Surely if this be so, 
there must be something rotten in existing 
school systems, j)lamifcd upon the models set 
up in the middle ages ! Truly, I think there 
is great room foi* a Luther among school- 
masters ; and I do marvel greatly at riie 
pertinacity with which society adheres, in 
these days, to scholastic usages whereof fami- 
liarity breeds in it no contempt* ^ 
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Si^ENCE AND SOPHY. 


llltERE is a popular French book by Aimu ; 
‘Martiil which, durinfj the last forty-four years, 
has gone through thirteen edii.ions, the last 
i^ently, and wliich on eacli occasion of re- 
jurintiijg has been carefully made level with the 
Knowledge of the day. It is an introduction 
to natural history and science, entith*d Letters 
to Sophie, and the changes that have been 
made in it during the forty-four years of its 
eKistence would furnish an odd subject of 
speculation. For that wc are not now in the 
vein. There is no speculatio^i in our eyes at 
present. And yet, whore is Sophie, we 
should like to know. In eighteen hundred 
and nine she was a young lady raplwrous 
over nature, accoi*diijg to Jlornardin de St. * 
Pierre, in whom M. Wartin proposwl to 
infuse equal ra]»turua over Nature according 
to Newton, Iluilbn, aud Tjavoisier. lie would 
put, for her benetit and the world’s, cleiuenlary \ 
and other trutli.s concerning Nature in a| 
. striking and engaging way. For tlie striking- 
ness ho ^hoae his facts extremely well, and 
for the engaginguoss he kneaded them all up 
with verses of gallantry which still remain. 
Now there is a plunge into some polite ad- 
dress Nature, after tlie manner of ]>elillc ; 
now it is love, now ,it is gravitation that 
inspires the muse. TIic verses co)iiously 
. iutei‘8})ersed to make the volume lighter 
fling, as they say : 

Of enrth bfilow, of stfirry licrevpn .iLovc, 

or all wise men, uf iSopliy and oi love.’* 

That is a decidedly French way of making 
science populai*, and it is amusing to observe, 
how in prose the temper of the nation also 
shows itself, and even facts in botany can 
be made to wear a shape ol gallantry thatr 
mattflr-of fact English So}»hics would be asto- 
nished at. If Sophie still exist, she must, 
witen the last edition of these letters was 
addressed to her, have reached the sedate 
of sixty ; and, as she must also by this time 
have been made a Bcienti6c girl, it may there- 
fore be doubted whether for her still in the 
^yei'ses live their wonted tires. AVh ether she 
^ ' ever became Mrs. Mtirtiu, or whether she 
may be after all only one of those put-a-case 
' ladles who abound in literature, we in our 
‘ ^ ignorance are unable to 3:4/. ^ ^ 


Tli^ letters are filled with instructive and « 
I amusing facts, whicli glitter in tlie too luxu- 
i ^ant leafage like the gein fruits in a certain, 

I underground garden which a certain tailor’s * 
'son once visited. Having got among them 
lately by some chance we hllcd our pockets 
from the store. 

! That we may not at once quite drop the 
connection between Science and Sophy we 
will begin with the swbjeet of Sensibility — tliA 
Sensibility of Nature. M. Durand lectured 
on Mineralogy in Pans, about fifty years 
ago, aiuriio thought he proved that tliere was 
seiisihility in stones. His great poiiil^ was the 
love of the stone for the sun.' It was quite a 
rose and nightingale scandal. Take a Ablution 
^of salt, put one half of it in the sun ; keep 
the rest in darkness. Siijierb cryslvils will 
form under the kiss of the sun, while in the 
shade the salt and water sllU i^maln salt 
and water. Light, sahl M. Durand, goes 
I therefore into the composb.von of a crystal. 
Diauiomls are almost wholly composed ol 
sunlight ; they arc only found in places where 
tlie suii gives heat ami light enough to make 
them. Now, said the F ivnch philosopher, what 
do you call iliat reeeptiou of lighf to the bosom 
of a stone — what can you call that but love ? 
He went fartlier, and asserting tl«iu\ill the 
highest mountains are * placed under the 
equator, culU‘.d them luutps of sunlight. They 
are imitations of the salt experiment on a 
large scale. Their granite peaks are crystal- 
lised light ; but iucom[)leto crystals. Give 
them more ligjit and they will be complete-— 
they will become crystals ot the sublimest 
order, they wdll be diamonds — real Eloh-i- 
noors, or moufiiiiiiis of light. If the sun 
were lilit a little brighter aud a little hotter 
Oliimhoivizo would bo all one diamond, tlie- 
Himalayas would bo diamond steeps, and ah 
io>fus in the East over the sunny sicjle of their 
Avails would h.ave diamond turrets like Am- 
beraoad. Every %un-baked brick of Egypt 
wouhl ill that case become a jewel Avortl? 
some quarts^offKoh-i-noors. 

All this IS the result of the sensibilities 
of stones. The whole earth, many old sages 
believed — Kepler among them — w.as alive. 
M. Patrin taught of the eart.h how metals, 
plants, and minerals were formed by thti 
^as in its body. It was not, to bo sure, 
sensible lite a man, but. like a •v'orld. ^ 


/ 
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,, could not wovJd; ]bui it coiiild talk aif acaoia with thonis whUe as ivoiTy^[Cfklled 
' tl;^il>g9, hy IJrflieeua the intmo^ ehtmia. xbi dark 

Jhifi i« not lo very absurd. If tli^e things shade oik the ^and fl^haps hecomes sud- 
in natiij o be not sensible, they oertaiii^^ are not denly dotted ‘with light ; h© looks up and 
stupid. Look at a tree^r a shrub. « Bonuet observes that his paiasol is shutt^ff itself up,; 
used to say that# at the end of all his study that every leaf is putting itself to d^. If b© 
ho could not see the difference between a will kok closely he may* observe, too, that 
oat and % rosebush. Let us see wliat the the leaves sleep ny the dozen in a bed, nestling 
wits are tliat* a rosebush has. Look at its together in small heaps. The traveller has 
leaves, with tlieir smooth glittering surface nolliing to complain about ; he does not need 
turned to the sky but their under;sur- the shade; there is a» cloud over, the sun. 
faces, all soft and full of ])t)res, open to The tree thinks — one is almost obliged to say, 
catch the moisture rising from tlie soil — half- the tree thinks — that perhaps it will come 
open when they need o)ily a litth*, clocked on to rain. There is no reason why its whole 
when they ivant none. 'Jhe laiu th.nt falls roots should not bo w^atered in the arid soil, 
upon the .waxy roof made by the u]>|'»sr sur- ! and there is no reason why its leavM, delicately 
face of the foliage runs t)tr. and is (lro])ped | set on slender stems, should be beaten from 
1*^10 the ground just over the .sucking ends qf; their holdings. The leaves, therefore, ai’© 
all the rootlets. Tuni some of those rose- sluit up and drawn together in small bundles, 
leaves upside dow.i. J/iy a cat on lier back, that they may find in union the strength 
and she udll not consent to remain in that which in isolation they do not possess ; while 
unnatural jiosilion. Tlie rose-leaf* too, objects at the same time room is left for the rain to 
to be inverted. A man iflay bend a branch pass between them to water the roots. 

'^o that its leaves all hang with the wrong There is not an hour of the da}’' that is not 
side upwards ; but let* him wftleh it. He the beloved hour of sonic blo.'^som, which 
will observe how all the little leaves slowly to it alone opens her heart. Linnmus con- 
and very carefully begin to turn upon their | coived the jileasant notion of a flower clock, 
stems. At the end of a few hours every loaf ' Instead of a rude metnl bell to thump the 
will ha\^ brought round its poliehed surface I hour, there i.s M little flower bell ready to 
to the iight, and he holding iL.s open mouths | break out at three o’clock ; a flower star that 
again over the ground for drink. I will shine forth at four ; and a cu}), perhaps, 

la the pl.'int stupid'? ll know.s what it will ap]>ear at five o’clock, to remind old- 
w'anls and likes, and if Hint be within reach fash^oiied folk that it is Ica-timo, Claude 
will get it* Put the rose* tree into soil with Lorraine, although he did not make a clock of 
dry bad earth on its light hand and vi<-h soil four-and-lwenly flowers in lus garden, was a 
Upon its left. You will not tiiid it sulhrlng landscapes painter most familiar with nature ; 
its roots to be Jong in tlKMl.ark about the and wdien lie was abroad lie could at any 
trick that has been jila^’cd them. 'I liey start time know what o’clock it was by asking the 
out of course as usn.al, and Ji.s the m.ad-co;iches time of the lloweivs of the field. It would 
used to do, in all direct i< ms ; but tJio.'ie that have been of no use for him to tek a cat. 
begin their Jonriuy thiongli poor dust re- Tlie peasants of Auvergne and Languedoc all 
ceive in a niAstcrious way some infin’inatioii have at their doors beautiful barometers, in 
of tlie K4ter land that is to lie Jbiind by travel wdiicli there is no glass, quicksilver or joiner’s 
in a contrary directmii. Accordingly they all work. They were furnished by the flowers, 
turn back to follow their companions wdio Lit me put a spider into any lady's hand, 
have gone into the richer pa.slurage. Pro- j She is aghast. iShe shrieks. The na.sty ugly 
pose to put those root.s into jail, by digging a ! thing ! Madam, tlie spider i.s perhaps shocked 
trench round the tree, or sinking a slonc wall j at}our Brus.sela lacc.s ; and, although you may 
into the caith around it. 'Hie root ids dive be the moat exquisite miniature painter living, 
into the ground until ilu y liav^j rc.uched the tlic spider has a riglit to laugh at your coarse 
bottom of the obstacle, then pass it, and run daubs as she runs over them. Just show 
u]) .ngain until they find thet level that best her your crochet work wdicn you shriek at 

them. « her. “Have you spent half your da3's,” the 

' AVho will now under! nke fo soy Uiat a spider, if she be spiLerul, may remark, “ have 
plant is hot si’iiMbit* ? J.et S- ji'nia go into « you spent half your days upon the cltimsy 
the fie]«lR, and slic will tread ujvjii a mubi- anti maeassars and these Ottoman covers? 
.tude of fiow'crs tliat know better than My dear lady, is yo7Jf web ? If I were 
she dofs herself which w.<y Hie wind blows, big enough, I might with reason drop 
’Vbat o'clock it is, and wliat i.s to bethought aud cry out at you. Let me spend a- day 
’aboOt the weal her. The orrensi’i vnth you and bring Twy work, I have four 

op^s in line wi niher, am^ ‘diuts up when little bags of thi’ead, such little bags ! In 
rain is coming. 'J’lie su>iricics shuts every bag there are more than a thousand 

up at il^ end of etwh day’s busines.s, but holes, sucli tiny, tiny holes ! Out of each 

only remain.s Ir.inqinlly asleep when slifc hole thread runs, and-all the thr^ds — ^inore 

has no doubts at ail about the morrow, than four thousand threads — I spin together 
\v}.^en filie know.s it will be fine. Ijct i as they run, and when they are ^11 spun, tHeV 
tji^ireller Seek shelter from thal’sun under make but one thread ‘of the web I weave. 1 
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By tti:6king. It flies, ^eh p^:^ed, with a 
sharp zig*zag motion. Let us compare 
streifgth strength. The comihonest of 
beetles in proportion sb: iSmes stronger 
than the horse. Liifbseus said of the elephant 
that if it were as Strong for Its size as a stag- 
beetle, it would be able to tear up t}^e stoutest 
trees and knock down mountains. 

The movements of birds upon thfe wii^, 
famish a familiar world of womlers : some ny 
like arrows, some desfti ibe circles in the sk^, 
and others take a waving undulating course. 
There are birds everywhere, and they are 
capable of almost anything ; what one bird , 
cannot do another can. There* are birds of# 
the eJirth, birds of the water, and birds ot 
the air. There are birds that scream at sc^ 
tiTuong the teinj:>ests, binls that sing at home* 
of a calm evening in the tree sliading the 
collage door. There are birds tlidt nest upon 
'the soil in open plains, and there are birds 
that live in caverns : birds of the wood, 
birds of the mountain, birds that love towns 
and Ij^onses, birds living aloins in deserts. • 
Wc have heard of the singing of swans. 

It is not quite a fable. During the winter 
nights, “flocks of swans traverse the frdzen 
Then thci'c are wonders yf lo(‘om<>tion in j jdains of Iceland, filling the air with har- 
the vorld greater lhaiji any steam engine can | monies like murmurs of the lyre. There is 
fuviiish. AVhen the hart seeks the watoT - 1 perfect time kept at the concert wlifbh they 
brooks, how nniiiy things are sui in jwtioii ! j^ivc. The ablest bird opens the cliaunt, a 
Eyes to see wlairc the wider is, nmsclcs | second follows, then a third, and fiimlly tbe 
to move the feet, nerves to stir the uuft5eh‘R, whole choir fills the sky with melody. The 
and a will — no man knows how — to stir the i air is full of inoclulated utterances and re- 
neiues. There arc swift creatures wdio j spouses, which the Icelander in his warm 
depend for self protection on thoir legs, as cabin is glad to liejir ; for he knows then, 


of. my family who Is herself 
lab%%ger than a Jtain sand. Imagine 
w^t a slender web^ie makes, dKd of that 
too, each thread' is made or four or five 
thousand threads that have passed out ot her 
fl)UT bags through /our or five thousaud little 
holes.^ Would you drop hey too, cry fug out 
about your delicacy ? A pretty thing indeed 
for you to plume ^rourselves on delicacy 
and scream at us,” Having made such a 
speech, we may sup|)ose that the indignant 
creature fastens a rope, round one of the 
rough points in tbe lady’s hand and lets 
hersolf down lightly to the floor. Coming 
■down stairs is noisy, clumsy work, com])ared 
with such d way of locomotion. 

The cree])ing things we scoi'ii, are miracles 
of beauty. They are more delicate than any 
ormolu clock or any lady’s watch made, for 
pleasure's sake, no bigger than a shilling. 
Lyonnet counted four tliousmid and forty- 
one muscles in a single caterpillar, an^l these 
are a small part only of its w^orks. riooke 
found fourteen thousaud inirrera in the eye 
of a bluebottle, and there «*irc thii'teen thousand 
three hundred separate bits, that go to prov' le 
for nothing but the act of })reatlii]ig,in a carp. 


harc.s «and horses. Others Joss quick of rnove- 
nieut commonly have weapon.^, as the bull or 
the ihinoOeros. Dinls living in marshes 
have lojig logs, as Freiiehmcn living 


that the si»nng weather is at hand. 

lliere are njore harmonies in nature than 
niorci somnJs afford. The world about us is 
all liarinony, of which we can, perceive only 
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marshes, ui tljc departmoiit of Llie Laiidcs, j a jKtrt. 'J'iie Oephisiis that watered the gar 
make for llieniseives long legs by u.sing sijlts. j dens of the Academy, has disappe^ed with 


Marsh (Is liave stills boin with them. The 
legs of aniinnls are proportioned always to 
their bulk and to their habits. The huge 
body of the elephant stands upon four thick 
pillars, the stag has supj)orts ot a lighter 
and nimbler quality. Animals that get 
some of their living in the water, as beavers, 
otters, swans, ducks, and gces(*, are burn 
witb paddles on their feet. The mole, again, 
is born with spades on his fore legs ; aiui the 
oamel is born with his feet carclully padded, 
with his head lifted high above the san4 
wavei^ and his eyes carefully protected from 
glai'e and dust. One might think through 
a volume, to .good purpose, about legs. Every 
creature has the ie"s it wants. A traveller 
in Africa relates how his baggage ni^e 
stumbled and fell, and could retaisi no footing 
over ground covered with fi tsh traces of the 
hippopotamus. The hippopot.amus was born 
wi^h clouts, and* had the right feet for his 
own country ; the mule was on a soil for 
which it had not been created. 

^ Let ui watch the movement of a little 
thing. Ilow docs a butterfly tscafe a bird ? 


the woods of JMount Hymeltus. The old Sca- 
inander has disappeariji with the cedars of 
Mount Ida, under which it had iU source. 
The climate of Italy was milder than it is, 
less relentless in its heat, before the destruc,- 
tion of the forests of the Tyrol. lie who cuts 
down a treef destroys a colony of insects, 
a home or haunt of many birds, a source of 
food to quadnujeds j>erhaps, or even to man. 
The pjantaiu tree, that shades a fountain or 
hangs over the marshy borders of a stream, 
is a beautiful object Between the river and 
the tree there is a harmony, Tlie Persians 
wA’c scourged with pestilential maladies from 
their niarsh-bord(|red rivers, until they called 
tbe plantain trees to their aid. ‘‘There h/ta 
been no epidemic at Ispahan,” says Chardin, 
“ since the Persians adorned with sucJi trees 
their river ifldes*and gardens.” 

We may consider, too, the hai-mony of 
colours, liaffaelle was not more cfloice .‘ibout 
his painting than wo find the f-un to be. A-s 
winter departs, the modest violet first blos- 
soms benei|th a veil of leaves. Itie modeaily’ 
means neecp of shelter. Protecting leaves 


/ 
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l>r.cli: upon tlio fitigrant little iloww 
ell the hcjit tLut departs fro];a it. Aa^,th6 
^tbbws diflAppear, blossoms of otlier Jdow/^rs 
open which display themselves morff.boldly, 
but they are blapchcd of nearly so. In the 
passage from the last suo'Ws of winter to the 
iirst hlosaoms of spring, tlio harmony of 
colour is preserved — ^InlTsides and orchards 
are laden with a delicate while, varied 
rarely by the pink upon the almond -trees. 
Ptetels of apple - blos^m floating on the 
wind mimic the flakes of snow that 
were so lately seen. As the warm season 
advances, colours deepen until we come to 
t the dark crimson of autumn flowers, and 
the browhness of the autumn leaves. This 
diange is meant not only to be beautiful — it^ 
lias its use. Why are the first spring flowers 
all white, or nearly wliite ? Because, when 
the winds are still cold and wlicu the sun is 
Only moderately kind, a flower would be 
chilled to death if its heat* radiated from it 
rapidly. But radiation takes place most 
fS^Jy from dark colour®— from black, from 
the strongly defined greens, and blues, and 
reds. In the hot weather, flowers and lea ves so 
coloured, cool themselves more reatlily of 
nights, and form upon their surfaces tlie 
healing dew. In early spring, there is 
little netd of dew or of facilities for cooling. 
The delicate spring flowers ai*e, therefore, of 
a colour that is least ready to encourage radi- 
ation. For the same reason — because white 
substances give out least freely the heat that 
they]) contr.iii or cover — arctic animals are 
white as their native snows. For the same 
, reason, too, the snow itself is white. Whenj 
cold becomes severe, snow falls and hangs 
like a fur mantle about the soil. Jf snow I 
were black, or red, or blue, it would still let • 
some of the heat e3caj)e which is I'etaincd { 
under its whiteness. The colours, even of! 
men, dafk'en in hot climates ; in the hottest 
they arc made quite bjack. Black substances 
give out their heat most fx-eely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost inces- 
sant, a short summer produces flowers of 
extremely viviil colouring. The summer 
althougli short is fiei-ee, and the plants radiate 
fast that they may escape destruction. The 
dai*k verdure of tlie northern pines would 
cause them to lose Iieat with jcfceat rajiidity. 
i’or compensation they are made to grow in 
pyramids that catch a cone of snow so cleverly 
as to great-coat them during the hard weather. 
Birch trees tiiat grow in the same forests rioe 
among the pines like silver columns, and they 
ajje not shaped to catch the snow, because 
they do wMut it. They have their own 
light, clotHnig of a brilliant whiteu^ss. 

/IVuly, we need not examine fvr into the 
wealth rthfit is pouied out in nature before we 
" discover th|tt 

“ Such homity is uo gift of chance,” 

Will i!»ot a study of such works as these 
teaej^oys lo reason quite as wel^ Euclid ? 


Save we touched, here, ipdii a kind 
that shoukj be e{t.clqde(S!^ from t^he disoiplmb 
of schools i Has it no vowit to awsken, 
intellect, to educate the head, thd heart, 
the soul 1 

«) ' 

THE ELAliTKSHIRE HOUNOa 

I BAD passed ttie Co^icge, and taken on$ 
my degree ; 1 was M.RO.fi. and M,D. ofEdin:, 
My mother was delighted — my uncle was dis^ 
gusted. My mother^& ambition was satisfied, 
and she felt herself amply repaid for her long 
years of shabby stuff gowns and aiigarless tea 
when my diplomas, framed and glazed, were 
hung up in her parlour ; while my uncle, 
frowning indignantly, .asked, “Who would 
be fool enough to give a guinea to a whipper- 
snapper fellow, as pale as a ghost, as thin 
as a Whipping-post, and without even whi^ 
kera?” He was quite right. I invested 
the legacy of my aunt Podsleigh in genteel 
apai’tuieiits and a brass plate in the principal 
street of Jenny ton. I wore a white cravat, 
and walked about wdih a book seriouaiy bound 
in my hand. A carriage 1 could not afford. It 
was before the days of broughams ; but no ono 
came with a fee, and the poor patients — chiefly 
old women who had been the round of all the 
medical staff in J ennyion — treated me with 
,almost^a patronising air. 

Fortunately my uncle — ^whb had quarrelled 
with rfjy mother, his sister, because slici would 
make me a physician — was solicitor and agent 
to the Howager Countess of Bullrush ; and, 
about the time that my legacy was reduced 
I toa very minute balance whicli 1 feared todraw 
out of the Old J ennyton Bank, the young Eai*l, 

I who had been brought up on the coddling 
principle — two nurses and a governess untS 
he was thirteen ; tlieii a private tutor, and 
two grooms, cmc to ride behind and the other 
beside him; tluce glasses of wine at pinner, 
and a select library, chosen by the bishop of 
the diocese, the popular Bishop Flam, cele- 
brated for his melodious voice and accommo- 
dating opinions — 1 say the young Earl 
suddeidy broke out of bounds, first accepted 
an invitation from the Bishoj/s wife’s nephew, 
the Honourable Frank Fastman, without con- 
sulting the Countess ; staid away a fortnight ; 
returned driving a tandem and smoking a 
cigar ; and then, after purchasing a stud- ot 
hunters from Mr. Thong,' the celebrated, 
dealer, on credit, accepted the mastership o'" 
the Blankshire Hounds, which had neen 
offered by a gentleman lie met at Mr. Fast* 
man's table, on tlie strength of Lord Bullrush 
I hawng an estate in that county, which neither 
he nor his father had ever seen. 

The Bo wager had hoped to lead her son 
through life in the same pleasant and pasy 
vray that she had led him through the castle > 
gardens when he was in frock and trousers,^ 
^rewarding him from time to time with a 
Veach.or a bunch of grapes. But whem 
he took tO| honse-lbsh she preaehed, raved>’^ 
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Iiyslerics, and finally sent for!*;i(^y 

ttiiqle trag not taken* by suftrise ; but 
out at once, iind took mo with him. %Ve 
rbd'o liis two Norfolk cobs, presents from Lord 
Holkham. The fj^mily ph^'sician, Dr. Fleme, 
had been sent for : also Sir Albert D^onair, 
from London ; but Dr. FJeme was attending 
the Duchess, and Sir Albert was at Brightrm, 
waiting ifbr a bow from royalty ; so, 1 felt the 
Coutitess’s pulse ; aitd, with much trepidation, 
made up, on my uncle's sjiggestion, a prescrip- 
tion consisting chiefly of sugar, hot water, 
-and old Cognac. Then I retired. 

'My uncle listened to the Dowager’s mingled 
fears for her son’s soul and body ; for the 
Countess fancied a fox hunt was next door to 
an hoapitfil ; not dreainijig tliat the Earl and 
his tutor had been pretty regular attendants 
on the Jennyton harriers for tlie previous 
thvee seasons. He then gently insinuated 
that, as tlie young lord unfortuuat^jly took 
after his father instead of his iiiotlier, and was 
consequently obstinate, and would be of age 
in a year, and might tlieu object to certain 
liberties that her ladyship had taken with the 
estates, pci'liajM it would bo better to let him 
have his own wav. He mentioned tlie case of 
young Lord Alodbury, who married the dairy- 
maid to spite his fatlu*r, because he would not 
let him go to Paris ; and the Honourable 
Mi% Eton who went to London and lost forty* 
ijhousaud pounds at the oyster club, because 
Lady Eton objected to his four-in-hand ; 
with many other anecdotes of a like nature. 
Finally, he a.<l vised that the Black Oak 
Gnuige, the best house on the Blanksliire 
estate, should be fitted U]» and filled with a 
carefully selected staff ol'scuwants, and a stud 
of first-rate hunters, and that her lady.sliip 
should withdraw all objections, on condition 
that his lordship took 'with hiru a resident 
mediciU attendant. To this conclusion, not 
Witlioiil much sighing and sobbing, luxd pious 
ejaculations, her ladyship came at length ; 
an^ tips was the way iii*wdiich I, Adam 
Miifleigh, who always had the strongest 
objection to anything beyond nine miles an 
hour, came to be tlie medical anil daily com- 
panion of a fox-hunting Earl. Ah, me ! The 
thought of what I Juive had to do, in my 
time, even now makes me tremble all over 
with, goose’s flesh as 1 sit in niy morocco 
nrm-ohair, and enjoy the fruits of early hard- 
ships upon pigskin. * j 

Tlfe Dowager took a fancy to me from the 
moment she saw mo trotting up the avenue — | 
for, as she flatteringly observed, “ He rides j 
so badly, he is not likely to lead dear liegii^d 
into mischief.’* ' 

it was October when this occurred. Down 
ve wont into Blankshire, and took possession 
of Black Oak Grange, a curious old-fasiiioned 
house, which w& already scrubbed, warmed, 
mid ventilated, with a cor^s of the ugliest, 
maidens 1 ever beheld together. In thisr 
Louse 1 passed four seasons^ an<} met with 


jpany adventutes ; , of one will, bo 

enough for thei preset, . v* 

Tho^Blankslure hounds bunted' ov^rjono pf 
thSse ^Id*- fashioned squireai'ehj^,, districts, 
where good fat lanid, rude cultivation, old fa- 
milies of moderately independent meauf^.l^d 
the absence of mines and maiiu^tprJ^^^ 
well ^ of roads leading to any importanttpwiur 
combined to nourish in great perfection all 
those John Bull j)rejudices ivhich railroada 
and high-farmiiig luwe done inueli to extin- 
guish. Pigtails, top-boots and buckskins, 
four-horse coaclics, postillions ami outriders, 
county assemblies, mimiols and cotillions, had 
their last stronghold in Blaiflcshire. The, 
county families seldom tr.avelled to London ; 
even the county members had perpetual leave 
^of a.bsencc. The petTs who had estates in tli# 
county rarely visited them, and if they came 
for ' shooting, came as strangei-s. Mauufae- 
turers w»ere looked on and talked of, much 
as Soulhcni planters talk of niggers. No 
professional man, except one favourite M.D,, 
had over been admitted to the Blankshit'e 
assemblies, held in the rooms of the chief inn 
— the Biillrush Arms — in a decaj'ed cathedral 
town, where the squires had town houses, and 
spent a portion of the year (including hai*<l 
frosts) in a scries of dinners and whist-parties 
with the rosy, port-loving prcbeacis of the 
old school. 

The Blanksliire Ploimds had been a sub- 
scription pack from time immemorial, and 
had gro^vn imperceptibly from bndger and 
hare- hounds, to fox-hounds. There was a 
club, and a club uniform, which it is not 
necessary to describe, although it might fill a , 
few j)age3 for some fasliionable sporting 
writers — at any rate, the whole club and 
county believed this costume^ to be perfec- 
tion, and the utmost possible contempt was 
felt and shown for any stranger wiio varied 
a hair’s breadth or a shade fraiB^the cut 
of the clothes or the colour of the tops, of 
the Blanksliire Club. * It was tbe^rule of 
the Blankshii'e Club that no one appear- 
ing in the field should be spoken to unless 
he was introduced, “ Foreigners,” that is, 
persons not .belonging to the county, wdrs 
especial objects of dislike ; and, at various 
times, the sons of rich merchants and manu- 
facturers, wha had been tempted to bring 
their ‘studs over hundreds of miles ol* baa 
roads, by reports of the famous sport among 
the oxeu-feeding pastures of Blankshire, were 
signally routed, in spite of their fii’st-rate 
hunters and Mcltonian costume, by the com- 
bined contempt iSid studied insults of the cjd 
squires and sporting parsons. Gates shut in 
their faces, ioud lau^iter at mishaps frequent 
misdircctioiiB, and uniuistakeable signs that 
they were not wanted, generally caused a 
speedy retreat. In fact, as Sipiirc Tliieked 
observed in a loud whisper to L'arson Bowan, 
“They didn’t want any in torlupers, showing 
olf their mrs and their horses.” ^ And it is 5 
curious tlnit these gentlemen of thq <Hd 
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wlibQoii who could not be too civil to tl^e ljbjpe^d weight camera, ^itej / 

fvifoids of tbcij: own set, were as proud of legs ; one of them, a h\gifk, witi a side saddle;' 
their systematic rudeness as if Lad^een Whose %uld ^they be I was jnot Miss 
both wise and witty. ’ \ * Blorriiigton ; we knew ,l^sa Horrington’s. 

Bat, the falling of war i^ts. and the change old grey cob ; it w^as not Mrs. Beeebgrove : 


the ini'oads which a few generations of four- maister’s.” « 

bottle men had made on ancestral estates ; ^ And \yho is your master, my mallei' said 

gradually diminished the income of tlie Blank- my lord. ^ 

shire .Foxhound Club. As it was impos- There he is, a ^coming,” said the man^ 
sible to admit as subscribers any of the new “and peiliaj^s you’ll ask him yoursen,’* 
men — ^sons of millers, agents, and lawyers “ Fellow,” cried Squire Grabble, “ do you 
j who had grdvrn up in a new genc'ration — the know who you ax'e speaking to ? That is the 
suggestion of the Ilonourablo Mr. Faf?l.man, Master of the Hounds, Lord Bullrush.” 
when on his visit to his uncle Jlio Canon of “ 1 don’t care wdio the hang he be ; my 
*^£he Blankshire Cathedral, of iuyiting yonn^ orders is to answer no questions and tell no 
Lord Bullriish to lake the ma.4tersliip of the Icoa.” 

hounds (then vacant by the death of Squire Up drove a Stanhope, drawn by a fast 

Blomngtoii, of a])oplex 3 % the day after the trotting bay ; out of it got, first, a tall, 

Annual ilunt dinner at ^the close of the broad-f^houldered young man, dressed in a cos- 
season) was entertained, grumbled at, and iume that set the whole hunt, except Lord 

fifiially agreed on : with, the understanding Bullriish, in a ferment. None of them had 

that niy lord was to pay half the expenses, ever seen anything like it before ; but my 
and they were to manage. loi'd always liked something now, and does 

Behold us then installed in the Grange, i noAv. A scai’lct single breasted coat and cap 
with everything new about ns, except the 1 — all the JUsinkshires wore hats; leathers, 
black and white tiinbcr-laced house; every- — all the Ifiankshircs wore browxi cords; 
body calling on my lord, and my lord j hunting jack-boots — and all the Blankshires 
calling on every bod Oh, those were (^ucerj wore 4 ma])og?iijy tops. Worst? than all, the 
times ! Chiefly, the county people wto’c*^ strang(?r wore moustaches. With a gi’ave bow 
puzzled how to treat me; but, as I kept j to tht- masi er and more ceremony to his com- 
lU the background, and secured the good jpanion, lie handed out a pretty chorry-cheeked 
will f'T the steward, and the stud groom, ’ girl, ii> a blaek Sjiauish hat, with plump 
by a little timely attention to their wives, rosy lips, am 1 nice teeth ; a short saucy nose ; 
and agreeable prescriptions for thcni.'.eivcs, | itnd a remarkably neat flexible figure, 
when they made too five with Bullrnsh claret, In an instant tliey were both mounted; 
which mixed with Blankshire ale rather I and it did not look likely from their stylo 
• badly, I had ^ good rooms, good attendance, i and seat, that they were French — as Grabble 
and the beat of the quiet horses to ride. I ! had suggested, wdth a conteiuptuoua point at 
was supposed to hold a sort of seen t-Hcrvicc- 1 the black boots and moustaches, 
post direU^from tlie countess, and the squires On that morning there xvas not xuxyih. time 
were tolerably' civil, t jfor inquiries.- The hounds found a fox 

It was astouihhing how’ Lord Bullrusb, who ' five minutes after btiiig thrown into cover, 
had beeu brought up in a nursery almost : nm him a run ol ten minutes back to cqyer, 
all Ills life, bloomed and flowered into iin- 1 there changed him for another who put his 
portancc. lu a month, when the Oowager|head slraiglit and gave us (that is to say, 
came down to visit him, she found that her ■ those who like nfling over hedge, , ditch, 
influence had''’f:uled to Ji shadow ; he came j brook, rail, and gate — I don’t) one of the 
up to hex*, with his hands in liis pockets, 1 quick things of the secason. Here, perhaps, 
smoking a cigar. But to returft to the Blank- it may be expected that I shall relate how 
shire squires. * the two straiigiTS took the lead, kept it, and 

Lord BulJrush would shake hands, and pounded the wlioh* field at some tremendous 
would malte frienda with all who came out icnoe. But, they did not do anything of the 
with the hounds ; ho broke through all the kind ; it is true tliey did not follow my ex- 
conntv^iquotte ; he greeted a hard riding ample, and keep with ‘Farmer Greenleigh and 

O tphrmcr quite as cordially as Squire Lord Bullriish ’s second horse man to tl^ high 
grove or Sfipire Oldoak j^e even asked rosd and the bi’idle roads ; no, they kept 
^kin the young lawyer tdinner, the tolerably straight, rode a fair second place 
e beat all the field and jumped the out of the crowd, and made no display except 
I*iuk palings. ouce, when the old Jealous brute, Grabble, 

dayr-it was in December, after three, let the wicket gate of a oovert fly back as 
hard frost — we met at the Three Ponds, the lady w^as cantering up foil. She never 


Irok s’hard frost — we met at the Three Ponds, the lady w^as cantering up foil. She never 
Wx&n we came up, ihtre was a strange, know- ^slackened her pace ; but with one .touch and 
.ing' groom Reading two horses about, of a ^oiie word flew it, and the next momeiit 
stamp .we did not see ^©very day-j%rcat well- dashcxl the fuudof & heavy ploughed field into 






THE 


tli« tStrsilbble’^ wheezy rnare^ with '4 

smtle. ^ 

The klH was a pretty thii|g, oSa steep 
grass' hill-Bide, m View — the strangers fairly 
up. After’ the whoo-whoop, they turned 
theiV horses’ heads and rode off, wi^tiout 
gilfittg aiiy one a chance of s^ng a word. 

Their departure was the signal for a thou- 
sand questions. Who %ere they 'f What were 
they f Where did they come from ? Their 
persons, their horses, their accoutrements, 
were severely criticised. • Their appearance 
in the field was .treated as impudence *, the 
man was a strolling player, if not a French- 
man. Parson Doddle suggested that he 
might be ail emissary of the Pope ; Lawyer 
To'ddle suspected he was a Pussian spy rather 
than otherwise. At length aii appeal was 
made to Lord Dull rush, whom they despised 
for his youth, his half shyness and his ignor- 
ance of fox hunting, and whom they admired 
for his title and his estate. My lord gave it 
against therp- He thought ‘4 he stranger a 
neat style of man who rode* well, and the girl 
was monstrous pretty.” This changed the 
current of criticism. Then came the iica s 
from Toddle’s articled clerk, Hob C^'harply, 
that the strangers had taken Jiho farm-house j 
which formei Jy belong(}d to Parmer CJheriy, , 
and had six horses there; but only brought 
two men servants — one of whom was a yokel 
-r^nd bad hire<l a maid and two under- 
strapiKjrs in the village. Tlioy were niaif .and 
wife, named Harden, or Kardcn, or Barnard, 
or something beginning with a B. • 

The next hunting day — we went out three 
times a week — the mysterious B’s wer«» on the 
field. This time mountetl on two greys, }>t*ttcr 
bred, better broke, and liandsonier than any- 
thing in Lord Bullrush’s stud. Again they 
rode forward, again disappointed Grabble, arul I 
Doddle, and Toddle, by not getting into grief. ! 
(hirs isia fair country, with stiff huutingl 
fences and some water, but it seemed child’s 
play to the lady ; and, as for the husbaml, he 
rode like one who had been crossing such a 
country all his life — quite quiet, and as 
firm as a rock. I’he vexatious thing was, 
that when all the club had decided that lie 
was not to be noticed, or answereiJ, or eucou- 
Tfiged, he never gave them a chance of 
l^ing impertinent, never spoke, never seemed 
to see any one ; rode away the moment it 
WBS decided that the hounds were to go home., 
Some of the younger member.s of the hunt, 
thawed by the bright eyes and dashing style 
of the lady B., attempted a few civilities; 
but with no sort of success, although she 
sueceedetl in getting several into terri^e 
croppers, by leading them over tremendous 
fences at the end of a hard run. Her 
favourite bay, thoroiiffh-bred, with her 
feather weight, yras what she called him, 
Perfection. 

The steady silence of the strangers had its 
effset. To my great amusement, after a certai n 
time it began to be rumoufed thatithey were 


a young couple of high TAnk living incognito. 
One <Jay the news catae fchat#the g^ntlmau 
was .a P^ench prince of the blood then he 
was theilfraTadson of a noble diike'j^ tlttSn he 
was the nephew of aft English north-eoimtiy 
earl. At length it wtis settleii that theyycre 
most distinguished i^ersonages, whc^chose to ' 
bear the simjile name of Barnard. Toddfe^j,’ 
wife went in her new carriage with her be$i 
harness to make a call, when she knew they 
were out hunting, but found no one to answer ' 
her questions except sLnpid Molly Ooddlin 
from our Blankshirc chnvity soliool, where the 
smallest quantity of instrnetion was doled out 
among^lai ge lots of girls in hideous uniforms, g 
Molly knew nothing except that her missis 
mid master were renl quality, and that Th;iiben„ 
the saucy groom at home, had strict orders '* 
to let no one in. Mrs. Dochlloa tried, and' 
called when Mrs. limiard wn.9 at home. 
Mrs. Doddles had loudly proclaimed, after 
seeing the mysterkms lady at the cathedral 
in a Pai‘isiari l^onin t, that she must be an 
actress. Mrs. Doddles’s canls were received? 
but “ Master and missis were out, they told 
nle to say,” was the satisfactory answer. 
Scpiire GVabb’e, full of some private, hiforma- 
tion, so far changed, Unit ho rode up to the 
unknown horseman and ‘Gioped he’d join a 
few friends to dinner that evening td which 
j yic .stranger nnsvvcred loudly, before three or 
i four of (irabble’s set, “ 1 have not the honour 
I of knowing you, sir ; and you don’t know 
j me. 1 may be a V.»agman, or a play-actor, or 
I even a newspaper writer^ as you observed 
to niy sci'vant the other day ; therefore, 

] bog to decline your invitation.” , 

Grabble grew so blue that T began to 
feel fifi* a iaucet. lie .spluttered out, “ Do 
you moHii to insult me , 

‘•Just fw=; you please,” said the stranger, 
laughing, and looking down on Uje little 
fuming man. So there the coli^rsation 
ended. ^ 

At length T was sent on an emha-^sy from 
Lord Bullrush, and got for answer, very 
civilly, that l\Fr. J>. had come down for 
aniuseiiioiit and good s]>ort, did not intend 
to go into society, much obliged, and all 
that. 

For tlie rest of the winter these mysterious 
B's suj)f)lied our city with the sta]>le of gossip. 
Offers to buy their horses were declined with 
not at present.” In the end, the conclusion 
come to, was, that Mr. B. was some great per- 
soiAge in disguise. The majority inclined 
towards a liussif^i agent ; though Doddles 
stuck up for the Pojie and the Jesuit’s Collegei 
All agieed thaksueh horses were never seen 
ill the county. 

While the ntystery was at its height ; 
when Lord BuUrush, perfectly fivintic at 
being baulked, had determined to ^torm the 
house and throw himself at the feet of a 
^oung damsel, apjiareutly a sister of tlie lady 
in the Spar^lihat; the fann-hous^was foun^ 
shut up. Farmer Cherry's executors advcP- 
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tised a by auction of the furniture and hpundfl, and I went th^t6 «|)ei^bmj‘lioney^ 


li^rtmrcrs horsea were pkoed m moon, selV my mhez^ *liot«es, whik 
t^eetiibles of the principal hot^ Under, the waiting ^til { coitld buy; a businesB’ to* my 
charge of the Vorkshire groom, aiad a,u ad ver- mind. My father was aK^orkaWe^faniler^ 
tiBeiueiit in the local paj^ers announced them and made me — hia tliii*d aoii’-^a surgeom He 
for Bale, “ the r [Property of a gentleman de- hadhpraea: ofcourse wererde them.. Xwteuhto 
clining lijintujg.” They were sold, with the Paris to finisfe iny education, and there 
exception of jbwo reserved, at high figures, picked up my moustache and . boots. v'VVriieii 
fetching the largest prices ever known in the I married Farmer Cherry's hcdr-at^anry 
county ; but they did not give unmitigated neighbour of my father offered to lend us 
satisfacticn to all the purchasers. Perhaps it the house, and told us the story of the Hunt, 
was the vreight or the hand ; but the sorrel and We were young, mveh in love, did not want 
the grey never went so well with any one as impertinence, and did like fox - hunting, 
with the lady in the Spanish hat. The groom I heard of a surgeon's and druggist's busi« 
was proof {^gainst gin, brandy, crow'iis and ness likely to suit me, aud I left your county. 
half-guiu^;as. Ilia master could ride a*bit, lie We have three children. I am defing a good 
^could, so could Ilia iriiasia ; and that was .all business — indeed it cost me some thousands of 
^**they could get out of him — probably it w’ais pounds — and we often laugh .about the Blank* 
all he knew. shire IJimt. I hope to have your,lordshij>’s 

, After tw'O more seasons, Lord Bullrnali cuatoni.” Hero he handed an orn.'imentajl 
gave, up tlie Blankjihire boiiiuia, and not only card : Robert Baimard, Surgeon u\ccoiJcheup. 
disgusted the whole neighbourhood, but 1 Prescri*i»tious carefully made up. Eau de 
verily believe killed llie Countesa Dowager Cologne, Seltzer, and all other German 
by marrying a ]>retty girl — a country surgeon's Waters. 

daugliter — the very picture, aa lie declared, of Lord Bullrush l.angbed with delight ; g.ave 
the lady in tlie Spanish liat. Alter that, we a large order for Seltzer water and per- 
tra veiled on the continent for three years. I fumery ; .nnd hastened lionic to tell his wife, 
published my book on Peculiarities of J>iges- Barnard’s lias since become a favorite house 
tion, and my Analysis of the Cries of Infanta: of call. ]\Jy lord delights to tell the story 
on the air eijgth of which, with Lord and Ijady of the Russian Prince and Princess. And 
B.*s patronage, I set up in pr.'KJtice ; until, at a the •other day. when young Lord Pie 
foi^tunato nun lien t hia lordship, who liad Poiidre, gr.'indson of Soffington of LcUnbani 
settled down into a steady voting politician, Streftl, was expatiating after dinner on 
was able to put me in the snug ap}K>iiitiuent ‘‘ blood,'* and its inacrntable advantages. 
I now bold. I liye genteelly in CalvcrdisU “P>osh,^’ answered Bullrusb, in his rough ww, 
Square, .and have a great reputation for the Blood in horse.s, blood in grcylionnds, blood 


diseases oi infants. 


ill gamecocks, 1 undci’staiid ; but. aa for men, 


I continue ,a groat favourite with both my | we must take him round to see our Biiorting 
lord .and my lady, and am often ask oil, in tlm i druggist, eh, 1 doctor 1” 

dull season when Parliament sil.slate, to take — * 

a vacant place at their table. It was after one THE STyitJAN MECCA, 

of the.se dinners, on a hot July evening, that 

his loi^^li'.ip proimsed a stroll and a cigiu*. Perched upon the summit of some ^ileasnnt 
We walked up and iJown divers quiet streets, hill, with cloistered paths under greenwoods 
uniil Ve came into a‘ modern neiglibourhood, about it, the raiidilor in Germany finds often 
where a magnificent chemist's .shop occupied some deserted hut, used now perhaps aa a 
the corner. ‘‘Jjet us go in,” said my lord, “ I place of occasional prayer and meditation, 
should like a glnss of soda water.” whej’ein he is told that Ihoro once dwelt .a 

JS'^OW, though iny conscience went .against holy man. Often there is a little chaixel near 
patronising a surgeon who demeaned himself the .^^pot, and sometimes it retains much of its 
to^sell soda w.atcr, I could not say no. old character for sanctity. In some of tliese 

We walked in .and had the soda water ; but idaces bygone monks have established shrinea/ 
the sight of all the ]n*etty things iA glass to which pilgrims continue to repair, and of 
and china set Lord B. (.always a gossip) these in all Germany the moat famous is 
chatting im^d asking questions ; at length the TVIary-CcU (Mari.a-Zeil) in Styria. It, is a 
shoimum wjis obliged to appeal to liis inai#.er place of resort much rcaeinbling in character 
about some question of eau dc Cologne. The the Maria-Einsicdeln in Switzerland, or- the 
master cmno forward : a i/Jl m.ai), dressed in Mai'ia-Czcnstocliau of Poland, not less dlsUa- 
the professional black and white. guished in its way or less frequented thou 

was looking over th(#lj^e1s, a name tne Ibalnm S.an LurcLto or the Spanish shrillO 
repeife4ly emv^ht my eye, and reminded of Sant Ingo di Cornpostella. . , 
me ^ Bproctliing, when 1 heard Lord B. The church of Mary-Cell is built’vOU a 
e?^alm, ^I'r.ay, sir, wliero have 1 seen you charming hill which rises from the centre of , 
Wore ) Your face is famili.ar to me.’^ a wide natural basin. Greeh slopeiSi enviroir ; 
1 looked' up, and the truth flawed upon it, swelling behind each other* At a little : 
me as the druggist answered qiiietly, “ In*, distance forests take the place of grass, 
Blankshir^ when your lordship had the ‘ in the far h^ck^ground there are picturesque 
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rocks. Stream- tliat descend from the sap "beard> he has be^ taken iioixw sb a piatare 
rounding hills fmdnmntaiDs sparkle throng hf many millions of pilgrims. /; < 

the wide plain of tli%vall(^ to imn, close Be^was a good old man,‘t 0 lm 
micto Mary-Cell, the ^ the jproo^puttera and herdsmen k iittle 

image Olathe Virgin carved in limet^'ilrood. 


<Tli« traveller finds his way into this 


vkltey firom the outer world through woods Upon the hill, to i^hich the pilgrimlsr’^W 
aod^hetween rocke, at last by a smajj foot- repair, he found a hollow ttee, and, lit! 
path to which several highways have con- spot was suitable, ho set Up hi% embkttt 
vetoed, a narrow path trodden by many in the tree, and built himself a wooden oe$t 
rnimona of feet. He is never out of sight of hard b}'. The man was so good, and the 
pilgrims, jot out of hearing of their songs, site of hia hermitage was so good, that 
They come from Vienna, and from all parts attracted not only flic peasants of the 
of Austria; -from the Tyrol, from Bohemia, district, but travellers also. The fame of 
Hungary, Styria, Illyria, Croatia ; they come the beautiful place increased, and in the 
singly or in sets, in processions, occiisional twelfth century special journeys thither 
and informal or annual and solemn. The were jiot uiifrequently made from distant 
flow of people from siirrouiiding countries places. 

causes an average arrival of two hundred and 4 At last a certain Margrave, Henry the First,, 
sixty pilgi’inis to the shrine of Mary-Cell ™o was sick, dreamed that ho must owe his * 
every day throughout the year; a like health to Mary of Cell, and on his recovery dis- 
numoer of devotees is at the same time out- play his gratitude by a pilgrimage made in his 
ward bound. They do not set in with an own person to her shrine. Jle recovered, and at 
even tide, although the guardians 4>f the the begiiiniiig of tl^f‘ thirteenth century made 
Sliriue endeavour as much its possible to the pilgrimage. Ho first took thought for 
prevent themselves from being overwhelniod the better preservatif/n of the hermit’s image,* 
ny too complete a flood, (jleiicrally (luring and built for its reception a stone chapel, 
the fine weather, but especially at Whitsu He is the second hero of the history of 
tide and in the month of August, the influx Mary-Cell. 

is greatest. On remark:ible,"and rare occa- Tlien the fame of the shrine grew cjuietly 
siona the throng is enormous. Such an until, after a great many years, Louis the 
occasion will arise in the yeai* eigliteen First, King of Hungary, vowed a pilgl-image 
hundred and lifty-six, which will be? the to it before engaging in a battle "With the 
seventh jubilee year, lii the course of Turks or Bosnians. He, in the middle of th^ 
the last jubilee year there were iissonflded fourteenth century, fulfilled his vow, and, not 
together at Mary-Cell in a single day three to be less liberar than the Margrave, built 
hundred and seveuty-three thousand pltgriins, a handsome church over the stone chapel, 
and the attraction of the shrine has iu the 'just as the chapel had been built over the 
succeeding century not in the least abated. I heimit’s tree. He is the third of the three 
The numbers of pilgrims fell during the heroes, 

disturbed year eighteen hundred and forty- From that date Mary- Cell began to pre- 
eight, but they liave already resumed their dominate over other shrines of tlje same kind, 
former strength. In their strength lies, of The priests laboured in its behalf. The abbot 
coni'se, the strength and prospei-ity of the of Lambrecht obtained from the temporal 
whole pppulatiou fixed upon the spot. The princes special privileges for dwellefl?on the 
priests preserve a register of all communi- spot. The archbishop o^*Salzbui‘g, to ^hosa 
cants. Annual announcements of the num- see the place belonged, endowed Cell -pil- 
bers registered have for tluf Mary-Cellians grimages with spiritual gain. Dukes and' 
the interest of budgets. Publication of them kings bo"aii fervently to dream of Cell, and* 
is made first in the cliureli ; the knowledge to vow pilgrimages thither. Popes then took 
of them is then circuliited and perpetuated the place (of course) under their protection, 
in a great many forms, and they may even be Even in the time of Clement the Sixih' 
seen scored up behind the doors of inn- a bull of indulgence for a hundred 
keepers. was grs^ited to {hose who performed penafice 

Once upon a time, eight hniulred years at Mary-Cell. During the sixteenth, aeveii- 
ago, there was a Benedictine Alibey, newly ^teenth, and eighteenth centuries almo^ ev^y 
dedica^d to Saint Lanibreclit, on the borders prince of the reigning House of Austria 
of Oariiithia in Styria, and the Duke of wcift thither. Few mculeiits in Austrian 
Carlnthia had presented to the monks certain liistory failed to ]je registered by offerings 
extensive tracts of land, including woods and paid to the shrine. Ferdinand the Second* 
meadows round about the borders of tlf w'ont thither on, the day when the llcbels 
SalBa. This district was inhabited by sca^ of Pi^ue” \«jrc executed. Emperor Leopold 
tered hinds and hewers of wood who led but the iirst iri&de* the pilgrimage as often 
a^Very hekthen life: The Benedictines sent a as nine times. An Austrian archduke had 
missionary to theyi, and that xnissionaiy was his heart built into the walls* of the, 
the folflider of the shrine. He is the first of inner chapel of grace. After Austrian vie-, 
the three heroes of the history of Mary-Cell: ^ries gold statues and crosses werO de-^ 
afid in hermit’s robes, with grey hair and patched to '^laty-CelL MariaThQrei^, wteu- 



key, inaxriaffo with Francis the Fu’s*,. fle^t %% Jteen ; some as i wm& ki^cel ; 

4o^Ue iieart of gold studded with dism<Hiak, Aoxne newly. andved w anfl^d on .cheerful 
ia‘ order tha,t, as the inscription saM,;" the hyinnagf gree^g toiJB Others abcttrt 

hearts of the wedded might be, oijs in^Ood.” to leaw ar^ moumfnUy fiu'ewejlk 'f 

Joseph the Second, when archduk^ sent the On the walls are vodire tisWet«9 and ins(^p- ' 
same gift when he mafried. Pounds of, gold tions “courteously begging the j^ayers -of 
and silver, wA'ked Into dedicatory offerings, pil^ims for some persons dangsrously 111. 
travelled the narrow way among the rocks and There are men and women working about .on 
through the woods into the lovely valley over their knees, all the while singing. is 

which Mary-Cell, throned on a bill, sits domi- a fat man struggling with his weight*, and 
nant. The wealth has been partly dissipated labouring to walk on his knees round ihe 
by the ravages of the French, and jjartly hy wide chuich walls daj after day forty times 
the loss accruing from a fire which, in eighteen a day, singing, while he does so, penitential 
hundred and twenty-seven, destroyed King psalms. 

Louis the Great's church almost completely. One may know the Sclavonian groups from 
To rebuild it, gold and jewels had to be sold, the Gennan by their accents, which are so 
but there still remains, as we shall ^ec pre- much softer, the people too are snore impres- , 
sently, a rich and curious treasury. Of its con- sible, and though they may not have more in 
p* tents account is kept, not oniy by the prieits, their hearts, they show more reverence and 
but also by the government of Austria — not devotion in their faces. There is a group of 
, that there is any wide demarcation between Water-Ci*oats led by an old white-haired man 
the two bodies. with spectacles upon his nose, who gives the 

As one approaches the spot, road chapels hymij;3 out from a thumbed and soiled book 

and crosses recur at slforter intervals, and oi his own manufacture, written with his own 

fl a turn of the road presently reveals a hand. He cannot read well, or he cannot see 

rock made to resemble Golgotha. The green well ; evening is closing, and a man as old as , 

Watered valky shortly afterwards is entered, himself stands gravely by holding a torch 

and the towers of the shrine « are seen near the paper. Sometimes the wnole hymn i 

crow’ning the central hill. The singing of that the old Croat leads breaks down, when ho 

the pilgrims becomes more enthusiastic, and has lost the illread of it. His neighbour puts 

the flags of the processions flutter in the the torch quite near the paper, and all gravely 

open sun. Processions which consist simply waij; till they arc able to go on again. One 

offellow-townsmenorfellow-travellera mardii- hymn being done, the old man is asked to 

ing in company are widely distinguished from Icfui another. Nobody attempts to supersede 

the solemn processions, two of which set out him in his office. 

in great state every year from Vienua, two Tlvjro are confessionals too. Sixty or 
from Gratz, others from other places in Aus- seventy priests are engaged dally in at- j 

tria Proper, Styria, Bohemia, Hungary, &c. tending to the pilgnms, and over each confes- | 

Tliere are seventy of the.se formal p.ageauts sional is an inscription stating what language 

which arrive regularly every year at Mary- the priest thci’c presiding speaks and under- i 

Cell, but of that number twenty-four all stands. 

come in th^ one month of August, and seven- The treasury of Mary-Cell, to be viewed 
teen at Whitsuntide. under the guidance of the sacristan, is not 

I Thf0*^ipdiiy wants and the vanities incident only a treasure house, but a museum of auti- 
to 80 large a fluctuating population, have of. quitics. Many of its contents date^from the 
necchjsity called inU) existence a state of life time of Louis the First of Hungary, and Mat- 
in the immediate vicinity of the shrine that iliias C(U*vimia The best part of the wealth 
has not a very spiritual aspect. The market lias been contributed by the Hungarians, and 
place of the hermit town consists, as may be to this day, next to the members of the Im- 
supposed, almost entirely of public-houses or perial Court in Vienna, the most liberal con- 
shopB for the supply of the wants of jalgrims, tributors of offerings to Mary-Cell are Magyar 
and the church itself is encircleil by a Vanity magnates. Among the curiosities of the trea- 
Fair as remarkable as Mr. Thackkray’s sury is a mermaid worked in gold and silver, 
admirable book. ' which the wife of Matthias Coiwinus used 

Within the great church, which contains to wear suspended from her neck. The figure 
the inner chapel, or the (^aaba of this Styrian of a mermaid has been by i>opular superstition ' 
Mecca— Vithin the great church are hundreds for centuries connected here with the health 
of people diiiering in costume, manners, lanr of women. There are offerings in the store 
guage, and occupation. \ There seem to be that have been sent from France, N^fles, and 
* thousands under the great roof, which is re- Spain, and from Hon Miguel of FortUgal. 
sounding with their songs ; ^t^with one song, ^ri) ere is the bridal attire of the Hucheas 
for every woman or man, pr ^cry group of d’Angoul6me and in a golden acorn is con- 
aasociated men or women 'sings independent tained the ball shot at the good Emperor 
hymns to independent music. Ferdinand. There are many anonymous 

Some pilgrims are lying flat upon the gifts. Workmen have vowed to the shrine 
’ ground ; some cling about the altar rails and their master-pieces. There is an egg which a 
peer through the twilight at an image diniy Viennese smith plated with shoving itoB ; 
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tnihoat cnee mfikiiig the ftkeli; 
the pens of some aut^rs. Ceirtsre of attrae*- 
tSon, there lUKi the eft^es of the iMtd hero 
the shrine^ Louis the Fiiut or Hungary, 
h*lmaelf ; and there is the bridal dreas 'worn 
by his wife five hundred years ago. ' 

The qjmlntest Hiing iu Idary-Cell ds the 
Yanity Fair round about thd church. Bings 
of shops are established for the sale of wax- 
lights, rosaries, prayer-books, and a great 
number of little th^s that are sold very 
cheaply^ and are bought by the pilgrims 
either as offerings to usempon the spot, or as 
pious tokens to take home. The shopkeepers 
call wares of this desciiption " prayer-gooda,” 
and themselves ‘‘dealers in prayer-goods,” 
or “dealers in spiritual wares.” One shop 
is an “establishment for Chi'istiaii gooda 
of every descrijrtion.” Occasionally the shops 
have signs, and such signs are all taken 
with startling coolness, aome times from scrip- 
ture. Ono IS called “The All-seeing Kve. 
Establishment for Prayer and Spiritual Goods, 
by * 1 . Hotzel.” On the sign -board there is 
painted an eye within a triangle. Notices 
are to be seen in wm<lows, labelling “ Itches 
at reduced prices.” One inscription u>er 
a door states that there lU'c Spititual and 
pilgrims’ goods sold here, «viid all kinds of 
lancy ware.” Gigantic rosaiics hang over 
the dooia ol rosary \ondcis. who supply 
those articles in evciy matoiial, in glfiss or 
alabaster, iu all kinds of wood or stone or 
metal. 

Q’he Iwoka at the bookbindeis’ are 

chiefly variations ui)on Litanies to the (^uccn 
of Ilcaveii, in the Magyar, Gorman, Croatian 
and Czechic languages. The silliest arc among 
those writ ten in German ; priests who wiite 
In the other languages belong commonly 
to the more learned class. Many of the 
German books are produced by a liteiary 
class aualugouB to that by which bon-bon 
mottoes are pioduced. One of the books 
is called, for exanijde, “The Heavenly Key 
to tlie little Garden of Pi»^''adisc ol Mary- 
CVll.” 

The most interesting branch of trade tliat 
has been iosLeied near the shiine, is that in 
wax ai tides. There is a factory upon the 
spot, of which the works are divided into two 
sections: one old-fashiuucd, iu winch aims, 
legs, and bodies are manufactured in the 
traditional way ; the other new-fashioned, 
ill which lapel's, litlle baskets, flowers, ami 
many pretty tilings are made, llie old- 
fashioned wares are offerings, and consist of 
boUow models of stout legs, arms, eyes and 
other portions of the body, cast in the old 
wooden moulds, and made as thin as possiiye 
in order tliat they may be sold cheaply. 
These maintain the form that they liave had 
for centuries, and belong to the traditions of 
the shrine. According to the diseases of 
which they have been cured, are the wax 
offerings presented by pilgrims in the church, « 
an eye for an eye, and 90 forth. A man 


recovered of a brokem leg pmelats & wax leg, I 
‘ and when the colleetlOxi of such Aurch offel^- 
ingEf •becomes vexy great tttey are mdled 
down bythje priests for hallo#ed tapexm in 
thankfulness for the preservation or persons 
saved from peril or dealli entire figures' of 
men, women and children are also bestowed 
upon the shrine. There are also waxen bogs, 
having an emblematic signiflcalion, frequexvUy 
offered, more especially by the Hungarians 
and Slavonians. Mermaids of wax are given 
by women on rocovefv from sickness; and 
when a house or cottage has been saved 
from |>eril, a little wax house is the proper 
offering. y 

The modem wax deparimont is pretty well # 
level with the last improvemenls of the day ; 
*vcn in glass-blowing, wood-carving, and^ 
other branches of the pilgrim trade at Mary- 
Oell iunovatious and impi'ovemeuis on the 
ancient practices have for the last twenty 
years been suffered or encouraged. In this 
respect the coutrawt is gre^it with the custom 
of the Gi*eek church, which continues to pro- 
duce amulets and jhetures after the mannifi* 
in use conturir s ago. 

We dose this account of Maiy-Cell with 
an innkeeper’s view of it, as laid before 
M. Ivohl. That gentleman, in his last book 
of travels — not yet introduced to English 
rcacleis — lias given a detailed notice Mary- 
*Gcll and its Vilgn mages ; and it is upon his I 
store that wo have been di awing, M. Kohl 
observed to the mukeeper, that tlieie.was a 
gieal majority of women among the fro- I 
quenters of the shrine. “ Yes,” said mine 
host, “ mercy upon m*, such a heap of singing 
women as theie is parading about. It’s 
wretched, sir. They don’t eat anj thiug, and I 
they bring to the mnkecjiers of Mary-Cell 
nothing but trouble and grief.* They arc all 
very well for the pi’ayer-dealtTS. They buy 
mountains ot wax -ligh I s, offei 1 ngs, an^ui ulets. 
But the men eat and drink, 'flie^fight men 
for me are your Austrians. I like youvpoople j 
from Vienna. But the Croats, and most of 1 
the (’zeehs, too— mercy iijioii us — there’s a 
wretched lot I They 8lee}> on straw, and pay 
a penny cash for the aecuiuinodatiou. And 
they pay no xifbre for their dinner. They come 
Btiaight into our kitchens, buy tlicir soup and 
I bit of vegetable, and must pay for • it on the 
lilri'sser. I’hen they take il out into the 
streets and fields, and sit about munching 
by hundreds. Sometimes there are four or 
fivp hundi*ed such folks crowding and worry- 
ing at once about the house. It’s hard 
timei#, sir, that they make for us poor inn- 
keepers ! ” * 

It is a fine*Big}it to watch a Groat pro- 
cession of patriarchal men in grey beards 
ami white woollen cloaks, with their women 
:ilbo dressed in white, gravely dt-parting 
liomewards to tboir distant villages* alter they 
have lulfilied what they consider a religious 
fduty. The simplicity and uniformity of their 
costume dkuses these people toVorm much 
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fitter gtoup** in their processions than aie pro- j 
Suced by tho congieqraUon of thor parti- j 
coloured uci*;libour8. « 


THE LADY TiERTITA. 

Tnr ancient Germans thought all blessings came I 
IVom a fair cfodJco^ — Ileriha uas her iiime , 

She bade the spring awake the sleeping tartli , 

She uiusul the Under flow'rcts it tbcir birtb ; I 
She sc itter d vcidure over lull nnd plain , i 

She covei’d th( bio id fiAd with gildcn giaiu ; 

She call'd sweet waters fiom the larien reck 
She gnarled liotn the woli tho timid ilock 
The trees she loaded with then lusdous stoic , 

And, when \hc time of flout rs itid fruits was o or, ^ 
Upon th^ oil lb b<r veil of snow she threw, ‘ 
And'iyaUb’d its hlumbcrs with liti c>efa of blue, 

* She tho fust distaff to tht buusLuifcbionglit, f 
And how te U80 tbi I lough the pcas'iiit taught 

When n tnre wore a garh of dan ty giccn. 

And clusUr'd wealth upon the ami wis seen ; | 

When the h t sun glow d in/i do idloss sk}, I 

Men di<i not think the Lai) Ilertha nigh , ! 

' Ihey though^ while all wtie basking in liei lo\c^ 

Sh( sullied upon them ft dm hti home aloie 
But when the wmtei came, m 1 nights were drcai, 
They thought the Lady Hcrtha boie r'd non 
And then their love was not unmixed with fear 

Thjow open, Ihiow open tho windows wide. 

For now m tho se isoii of glad Yule tide 

The Lady will pass thiough the fiosty uir, « 

In snow-white gaib, ind with flowing hiir. 

Hcai you hei voice us she floats along, — ' 
lliK agh thi wintiy blast sounds hei liquid song , 
Twehe daas will she wandei — tbit lady fan — 
In snow white garb, and with flowing hui, 

A hcaw niischitf will fill, no doult. 

On him wl o shuts the Wand'ier out 
So opcu the windows wido. Tike caio 
To > eleome the Lady with flowing hair* 

G<^ocfe(ousewiies, nund that youi floois aie clean , • 
Let no anseeroly sfcek he seen. 

Yjlolutush drones, how ate, bewaro— 

There is wiath m tho Lady with flowing hair 

Yeais pass’d away Tho land h id lost its )outh. 
And holy men hud come to teach the tiuth 
Somei said that ITcitha was a phantom v Uu — 

Tho meie creation ol a heated brom , 

While otheis taught she was a spyte of ill,'* 

Who roam’d ibout the soul cfman to kill. 

Her sacred cai, which onco tho priest done. 
Trembling with awe, might lay his baud u)on, 

And whiA, with cuituiis closely hung uound. 

Seem d to enclose some m) story profound, r 

W IB now thrown open to the vulgar go/e, * 

, And bcrv d peiliaps, the wmtli s hio to raisOi* 

The luthlcss axe hew d down her bolv wood 
i^L|«hmcU was built wheie once hir ^tai stood. 

Though now the people seek not to adore 
Her, 'Whom tbc) woisl ipp d in the days ol yore, 

8till, it i{ ibougbt, the Lady lingeis near * 

The sons of Ahose to whom she was so dear 
Her Yule tide visits uio not yet forgot, I 

But Obiiftttiiifl dnws her to the aneu/t qmt 




Thiow open, throw vpen tho wijgidoiPB wide. 

For now on the tdoot tho tMj nde , 
Her^b a |hioud^d hoT oyeWU glare-— 
Icoijio tho Lody with flo^g hsor. 

Ye maids and ye mistfosses, hmlfly spUi, 
Although from your flngois ye wnt the Ain • 
Ifion Thiec kings' thy stiX the flix is thofo. 

You will angdr the L^y with flowing hair. 

The wheel is broke ofrniy Lad>*s ear. 

To fetch strong wood she will come from afitf ; 
This good Y ulo log will the wheid repair, 

Let it stand by the door tor the Lad^ fau. 

* 

Now through tho oir the witches shout. 

And the AA cic wolf is roiming about — about. 

Ills teeth aic sharp, and his claws can teai ; 

But he dicads tbc Lady with flowirq; ban 

*Tis Christmas eve, the shtplicid walking 
Across the licath, is sagely talking 
Unto himscU ibout the 'weather, 

Aud putting this and that together. 

He loves to pass iii ncighboiin t)cs 
For one who is most wcathei wise 
The Lady Ilcitho — well he knows— 

As misticss of 1 iins, fogs, and snows. 

Oil the Iwchc ni)6Ur nights an anges 
For the whde iiai tl c weathii’s changes: 
Thus, if ’tiB hue on day tho first, 

1 lu leai b fust month won t be the worst, 

Wl lie wet* twelfth nights, he well remembers, 
Aio certain signs of dimp Dcccmbcis 
^ Now, though to luiko up the amount 
Oi Twelve the Lvo we do not count, 

^ ^ttill one who would bt extra knowing 
W ill rank which way the wind is blowing. 
And bluewdly guess, by that same wind, 

^V lueli wa) the lady is inelincd. 

The biee/v/ blows fiom tho cost, no doubt— 

Oui shcpheid flings his cloak about 
His shivering limbs , the night is chilly— 
lie thiiil b it would be wondio is billy 
Lonf,cr about the he ith to roam, 

And so he ro ikes his best way homo. 

♦ 

* I’ve seen i nun) u^ly beasts, hut ncvir saf before 
A cur so ill condition d as that stiaiigc cue at in) door; 
Thcic’s e\il m his shaggy liau, theie’s evil m hia 
giowl. 

Then B cmI m lus shining e)tB — I hope he will not 
liowl. 

A bowhng dog ib h 1 cnou(,h at i > time 1 know , 

It such a dog is that should howl, what would it not 
foicshow -* ” 

Ho passes by the ugl) cur, 

Rejoicing tint it docs not stii ; 

L But still a picy to anxious d ubt. 

Although his heart is pietty stout, 
lie cutcis, hut he docs not find 
Aught th it will cheer his troubled mind. 

Ills wif( has — Heaven knows whither ^—-gone 
^ And he — pool man ' — is quite alonC. 

Fniitl) burns ilic lamp * 

T) uk uiid deep is evciy nookj 
Ghostly eyes appear to look 
1 lom then hiding place* 

Even shadow foims a flue ; T 
Chilly IB tho all and danij^ 

Family burns the lump \ 


Fftfillly btirnC^be liMpf ■ . ^ V 

Stiilngely dot^embeingldw; ' 

'' • And the inddy^ht tbcqr 
Seeme to in ^rds it Are^ 

.C^ the beanh^ome omen dire» 

; \ . ‘^hicb the very heart will cramp; 

' , , . , Faintly biarns the lamp 1 ^ 

• 

Faintly burns the lamp ! 

AU is stiU as chath around, 

,^And the eye in mist is drowuM ; 

. Eveiy sense scams magic-bound. 

Stay! that heavy distant sound ; 

Was it the Wild fluntsman’s tramp ? 

Faintly bums the lamp ! 

With trembling band the sbepberJ tokes 
The iick'ring lamp, and towards tho ciwdlc. 

In which his infant child is laid 
With tottering step his way lie ninkc<i. 

Bumping against each stool and chair, 

And wondering who has put them there. 

Seeing in kettle, pot, and ladle, 

Paces that make tho heart afraid ^ 

At last the lamp the cradle sliows 
Without the cliild — then out it goos. 

The embers which the strange liglit threw* 

Grow faint — faint — faint — then go out loo. 

All is dark as pitch, 

Dismal, desolate and drciy*, 

Sorrow W’ould compel a tear, 

But the eyes are dry with Icar. 

Some ill thing is hovViiig near, • 

Werewolf— goblin — witch— 

All is daik as pitch. • 

A minute passes, which appears ^ 

As long as half-a-dozen years. 

But while the shepherd’s eyeballs staro 
On the black space in dull despair. 

The door flics open, and his wife 
Stands on the threshold, looking wild 
And hearing in her arms the child. 

With her tho silver moonheauis come. 

And cheer once more tho Bhcphcrd*B home. 
Waking his deaden’d soul once more to life. 

* My gudeman, oh, my own gudeman ! the danger now 
is past, 9 

I thought T should have died with fear, hut all is right 
at last ; 

The child is safe— just see its smile ; niy very heart it 
warms, — 

1 fcol BO strong, no power of ill could snatch it from 
my arms. 

“ 1 fear you will he anger’d soro to think tho child 
was loft ; 

Alas ! 1 hod Set out upon u little harmless theft ; 

A sto^n cabbage, as you know — such stealing is no 
crime — 

Will always make tho cattlo thrive, it given at 
ebtisimas time. 

“ While I was in my neighbour’s field, resolved ^ 
luck to tiy, 

I heard a hurried rustling sound — a monstrous wolf 
pass’d by ; 

And, as he pass’d, a track of firo ho seem’d tu leavo 
behind 

I would luvve scrortiri’d, but ah ! inetliougbt my voice 
I could UOt (iu^ •mm 


Then, ■tidd6nly,Jast dW Aiy &e4ky, it seem’d, 

gre% brij^t, a ’ 

And alose^before my eyes there mhM sf'fdrm attired 
* uifwliite 5 * , . ia.. 

In speeF Hwas like the lightning’s flash, bat yet, 
methoug^t, it threw , 

A kindly glance upon mo from an oye of gcatlQ'hliie. 

• 

“ And while I stood with wonder fix'd, half*hop«rfti1, 
halfafraid. 

The wolf ramo back, and at my feet a burthen gemtiy 
laid. 9 

It was my child ; the moon was bright; the hideous ' 
beast was gone, ^ 

But something seem’d to toll mo that I was not quite ' 
alone.’* • 

• 1 

The shepherd mused upon the danger post, ' 

Till in a tone of joy he cried at last : - 

“ Throw open, throw open, the windows wide. 

For now is the hour of iny Lady’s ride ; 

The Wcrc-wolf w‘as forced the child to sporoi 
He dreaded the Lady with flowing hair." 


BULLS AND BEAKS. • 

The animals of which we propose to treat,^ 
are to Vc''seen loading a civilised and peace- 
ful life, in and about the purlieus of Cnango 
Alley, London ; their place of most especial 
resort being On pel Court. • 

Although the subjects of this 'pape:r may 
[•not be found described in nny current his- 
tory of quadrupeds, the reader will not fail to 
have observed frequent allusions to th^m of 
lat(*, in the various City articles of the daily 
journals. He will there have read, especially 
since the affair of the .^^cupation of the 
Principalities, how Prince Stroiigenough has 
been carrying everything before liim ; and 
how, in consequence, tho Bulls have been 
forcing the market. This simply means that 
a certain clas.s ot stockjobbers called Btflls, 
have been doing theii* best to iQ^*up the 
value of the Funds — fov their mere amuse- 
ment, of course. In like manner, W&en we 
read that Prince Stalkemoff, finding himself 
outflanked, ha?, made a retrograde movement, 
and that the “ Bears ” are consequently in a 
highly excited state, it need not be feared 
that the animals so called in the Keg^tV 
Park Gardens are becoming dangerous all 
that is intended to convey being, that anq^er 
class df stock-jobbers known os Bears,: Are 
striving to depress the funded baromej^r^ And 
thus usher in a heavy “ fall.’* 

Jt may bo said, without the least fear ot 
contradiction, that the British Stock Ex- 
change is one oF the mightiest engines at 
work in the political world, if indeed it be 
not the mo!|^ dmuipotent. Monarchs, diplo- 
matists, staWisnoAn, and generals, all depend 
upon its breath for ‘ their existence. Diplo- 
macy and military strategy are* children’ls 
loys, the merest air-bubbles in the hands of 
negotiators of foreigp loans. Place all Ahe 
i^live emperors in tlie , world, witjji aU 
crafty, old^rayheaded prime ministers in qne 
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axid in the ofclier^ Bothschild or Baring, 
former would kick the beam. 

The despot ef some overgrown but ||(tuper 
country wants to march an amiyldgaiast n 
neigh uouring state, to ^commit Bonfc act of 
.spoliation ; or l^e may only wish to construct 
;i railway, or to Kti^ugthen bis fleet. In either 
case he i* obliged, as a preliminary proceed- 
ing, , to write a civil note to one who is 
mightier than he ; — a money lenalnan, to re- 
quest that he will be good enough to arrange 
the loan of a few millTons of pounds sterling. 
The great capitalist does not send him a 
cheque fdr the amount by the return post, for 
the very go9d reason that he does Jiot usually 
keep such large sums lying idle at his bankers’, 
neither may he be possessed of a tithe of 
<the amount required. But he returns 
oft-repented answer in money lending cases, 
he has not the jash himself, but he thinks 
he knows some friends who have,” and foith- 
with, liavirig arranged tlie terms for interest, 
and security, commences the inquiry amongst j 
his friends, by what is termed opening a now j 
'loan. Such being Ihfc importance of this- 
great interest, it may well claim from ns 
some notice of its origin, its conslit lotion, and 
its present working. 

The property with which dealers and bro- 
kers on ’(Jhange have to connect themselves, 
consists of money loans to governments find 
shares in public companies. Our preseut 
paper will be confined entirely to the lormer 
of these, which may be very properly and con- 
veniently classed under two distinct heads, 
that is to say, loans to our own government, 
known as the British Funds, and loans to 
foreign kingdoms 'and states, called Foreign 
Stocks. The custom of borrowing money 
appears to have been a right kingly practice ' 
from time ijumemorial in all coiiutries. In 
England, ages ago, the sovereign tliought it 
not iiiisqaipatible with his regal dignity to 
levy '‘bKck mail”^upon sneh of his subjects 
as ha,» fancied had enough and to spare, jind 
when this device failed to meet the exigencies 
of the case, he hesitated not at pawning the 
crown jewels or any other valuables iJi>on 
which he could obtain a consideration. There 
were, it is true, no regular ^)asvii brokering 
establishments in those days from the door 
of which dfingled the three pminous balls of 
gilt ; but there were ever those rea*!y with 
their cash, who, too powerful to be robbed, 
con.sented to make advances against royal' 
trinkets. ^ ^ 

King John had a peculiar way of raising 
loans, not at all approved of by Isaac of 
York and lii.s Jeudsh brethren. Edward the 
First seized upon the plats belonging to 
churches and monaateries iiuder pretence of 
aiding him in a crusade to the Holy Land ; 
large sums of money were collected for the 
same purpose; but it happened that wheh 
the royal treasure-chest became replenished, I 
the king was taken suddenly unwell and dcO 
iflaTed thaf he did not feel equal the voyage. ' 
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^6 Majesty, neverth^ess, did not think fit 
to return any of the nmueys received for the 
special #B^issi<mr Bc4d Mward the Third > 
and Henry t3re Fifl^ were fi^quently 6ojh- */ 
pelled, during their French waici, to the moBt ^ 
unworthy shifts, and did not hesitate to bor- 
row money, well knoWmg*that itwdald never ^ 
be returned. Edward the Fourth was said 
to be the handsomest tax-ga^rer in his- 
kingdom, and so royally did he ‘beg, that all , 
the women of the day hastened to pay in 
their own or their husbands’ contributions 
to the exchequer, for the pleasure of enrich- 
ing such a goodly mendicant. It is related 
of this w'oll-favoured monarch that, once as 
he sat in his apartments at Whitehall pre- 
siding over the receipt of taxes, he kissed a 
young widow who brought to his treasury 
more than was her due, whereupon the cun- 
ning lady immediately doubled the amount, 
and so bribed the King for a second kiss. 

Henry the Seventh levied his rates upon 
the pebple upon a rather novel principle, by 
forcing the frugal to pay as much as the 
ostentatious ; for, according to his financial 
logic, their frugality enabled them to do so. 
Elizabeth, having sold patents and granted 
monopolies until no more were required, 
resorted to the»dcvice of exacting new years* 
gifts from all of any note in the state, and 
these came to a goodly sum. She was also 
ill the frequent habit of borrowing largely 
from the various corporations ; of course with- 
out *the trouble of reckoning interest upon 
such trifles ; and, when she found she had 
more in lier treasuiy than the immediate 
occasion required, hei’ Majesty condescended 
to re-lend a poi*tiou of it to the same com- 
panies at an interest of seven or eight per 
cent. It may be truly said that the ex- 
cbeipier of our earliest monarchs w^as in the 
pockets of the people ; that of Henry the 
Eighth in the monasteries and churches ; that 
of Elizabeth in the corporations ; aiiQl of the 
following sovereigns wherever they could 
find it. , 

It will thus be perceived that although 
our enormous National Debt dates no further 
back than the reign of William the Third, 
it does not at all follow, as some have sup- 
posed, that the art of getting the state into 
debt was the invention of that sovereign. 
Macaulay observes, with great justice, that 
“from a period of immemorial antiquity it 
had been the practice of every Euglish Go- 
vernment to contract debts. What the revo- 
lution introduced was the practice of honour- 
ably paying them.” Skilled in the commercial 
craft of his own country, William, whilst he 
^•litated bis predecessors in raising loans, 
?iid so upon something like sound principles, 
and under the names of Long and Short 
Annuities. Tontines and Lotteries, filled his 
cofTers without defrauding *hi8 people. The 
latter have been very ptoperly abolished, 
but the former still constitute a portion of 
the Briti^ Fundsi 
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Although 80 intimately < oaoll^Md 
.the histoiy of the; Stock Exchai^e, Jud 
; the career, of BttUs^^d B^axs^ it^ould oc^ 
copy too much oi our epac^ totter upon 
auy detailed account of the growth of the 
>7ational Debt of this country. Most of our' 
readers will not require to be told hpw tills 
debt, which William the Third left at sixteen 
. millions sterlii^, had, at the accession of 
William the i^om'th, reached the enormous 
amount of upwards of eight hundred millions, 
the yearly cliarge oil which for interest was 
double the amount of the original debt of the 
country. The fatal necessities of war had 
caused this a^ravatiou of our expenditure. 
Of the seven hundred and seventy millions of 
Stock created by loons between the years seven- 
teen hundred and ninety -four and eighteen 
hundred and seventeen nearly the whole 
had been the consequences of the hostile atti- 
tude of France. In one single year — ^that of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen, in which our 
greatest cflbrts against Napoleon had been 
made — not leas tliaii ninety-three millions 
were thus added to the funded debt oL tlie 
country ; in the two following years an 
equally gigantic amount was added. 

During the early years of national loans 
six per cent, was the legal ^’ate of interest ; 
although in fact much more wjia frequently 
given. We read that in sixteen hundred 
and nimetj’-two the Governnicnt l^flured, 
eight and ten per cent, for the loan of a 
million, yet could obtain but throe fourths 
of the required amount. During the reign 
of Anne and George the First high 'rates of 
interest were given for the moneys required ; 
and although such mtes have long since ceased, 
a practice amounting in eifect to the same 
thing wiis very common during the late wars. 
It was a customary proceeding for the Go- 
vernment which needed a loan of leu millions 
to issue stock to the lenders for twelve or 
thirte(in millions, as an inducement for them to 
provide the money ; hence, although only 
four per cent, was the nominal interest 
allowed, it in fact amounted to four-and-a- 
lialf and sometimes to live per cent, on the 
sum actually raised. It is worthy of remem- 
brance that, in the year seveiitcen hundred 
and ninety-six, eighteen millions sterling 
were subscribed iu London by way of loan in 
sixteen hours, with the view of enabling the 
Ghwernment to prosecute the war witli Ilepub- 
lican France. The interest on £xcliequi«r 
Bills has always been calculated at so much 
per diem; this rate has of course varied 
with other stock from threepence to tlirec- 
hali-pmice. In eighteen huiidi'ed and forty* 
seven, when the Bank raised its ratexof 
interest from three to eight per cent., w- 
cheqiier Bills stood at threepence per cent, 
per day. 

The payment* of the Dividends, or interest- 
on the Slock constituting the Funded Debt 
of this country, has been entrusted to th% 
Bank of England since the year seventeen 


hundred and Beveateen. ,> The ^ Bank transacts 
the Government business annual 

Ai^^a«,had the honour ef xic^ttating the 
first fqs'eign loan in this country*,, long 
since as the year seventeen hundred i«ud;six 
half a million sterling was raised amongst 
the men of “tlie Alley** — short /or 01|^ge 
Alley — ^where at that time the business know 
transacted in Capel Court was carried nn. 
This was done at eight per cent, and secured 
on the Silesian reveuUes. The example once 
set, and the iufiucnoe of British gold fblt 
throughout the continent, other nations were 
not tardy in availing themselves of our sur- 
plus ^capital. The wealth tha^ accumulated#, 
from trade and manufactures already gigantic < 
ias compared with other countries, the daf* ! 
zling riches that poured in fi‘om our Indian 
possessions, offered a tempting prize to people 
who had no such resources witliin themselves. 

It was, however, chiefly during the pi'esent 
century that the great drain upon our ways 
and means to foreign countries took place. 
The first French •loan was negotiated In 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, to aid the 
restored Bourbons. Dp to eighteen hundred 
and t\feiity-five it appears that Denmark 
eased our capitalists of about three millions 
and a half; Portugal 'took a million and 
a half; Greece a similar sum; aufi Itussla 
three millions aiid a half. These amounts 
ai‘e, however, meie trifles to the sums ab- 
stracted from ouj* too credulous countrymen 
by the states of the Now World. 

W'e will say not»hiug about Pennsylvanian 
bonds and Pennsylvanian repudiation ; but 
will couQne c>ur remarks to transactions iu the ^ 
more southern states of America. The young 
governments of that vast country, although 
scarcely out of their leading strings, yet evinced 
a capacity for loans that would have reflected 
credit on any luxurious Nabob oL fhe East, 
or magnificent despot of the old world. As 
the rivers, the mount 9 .Tns, the anlnuds, and 
the foliage of those countries of ATnerica are 
gigantic, so nature appears to have endowed 
their constitution with an equally enormous < 
swallow for British capital. Within a mar- 
vellously slicu’i time young Brazils took unto 
itself five millions and a half sterling in the 
shape of Eugjish loans. Mexico, although 
scarcely on its legs, contrived the disposition 
of six millions and a half; whilst the states of 
Chili, Peru, Colombia, and Buenos Ayres 
were modest enough to be content witb the 
of four millions and a half amongst 
them ; so ihat,giu that one south-western 
direction, Capel Court has contrived to 
scatter upwasds of sixteen millions of tlie 
naiion*s prt>perty. How much of this enor- 
mous sum wiir yield any permanent interest, 
is a problem we should not like to hazard a 
conjecture upon : as to the prTiicii>al, the 
sixteen millions and odd — that will, no doubt, 
be repaid about the same time that the Gr^t 
Sea Serpint is caught, or whecs the Flying 
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tiucceeda in getting his Ijettcr-bag 
home. " ' I. 

The accfdentlSil discovery of rich depotolts ot 
g^ano on the Lobos Tslands, enMled »the 
Peruvian government, after a long lajAe, to re- 
sume the payments of interest to their British 
ci'editors : these islands are estimated to con- 
tinue pro^.uctive for about nine years longer, 
at tbe end of which time, unless fresh disco- 
veries be made, our Peruvian bondholders 
will be in their former miserable position. 

When the uninitiated in the mysteries of 
Coupons read in the columns ot the morning 
journals tf notice headed significantly, “ Con- 
version of Spanish, Portuguese, Mexican, and 
Chilian Old Pours,” they need not tvrn to 
the next column in tbe belief that it relates 
^in the most remote degree to any missioiiar;^ 
triumphs over the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries ; well might it be if spiritual conversions 
were as readily affected as those of secular 
Stock. The notice alluded to is simply a 
notification that the governments indicated 
having failed for many yeiirn to pay any of 
ftie interest due on tlieir*Endish loans at four 
per cent per annum, intend to convert the 
shares of the said loans into Three p^r Cents. 
This change, harsh and arbitrary as it is 
thought by many not in the secret, will not 
in reality affect the holders of foreign stock 
to the smallest extent, as those pei'sons will 
receive quite as much interest after the ‘‘ con-« 
version,” as they wefe in the habit of doing 
previously. 

The Stock Exchange, as it now exists, is of 
modern growth. Like “ Lloyd’s ” and similar 
institutions, it has grown with the age, and 
by slow degrees accommodated itself to the 
altered circumstances of the times. Dealers 
in funded property, and negotiators of stock, 
first appeared in London in the year sixteen 
hundred* ^ud ninety-two ; at that period the 
transacti^s in this description of business 
becanm so extensive, that men found it 
well worth their while to devote their 
vrilole time and energies to it. For a period 
of about eight years, their dealings were 
carried on within the busy wuUs of the 
Old 3^al Excliange ; but afr a very early 
date in the eighteenth century, share- brokera 
assembled for sales and pupcliases in the 
coffee-houses of ’Change Alley, in C^ernhill. 
This continued the case for fully a hundred 
years, and the brokers and jobbers in stocks 
were then \cnown as the men of the “ All^v.” 

In eighteen hundred and one the first 
st6ne of the present Stocl^i Exchange Build- 
ing was laid in Capel Court, and since that 
p^od its members have besn in the habit 
ot ' sfie'eting daily under its ro*of for busi- 
ness 'purposes, just as merchants assemble 
in the wyal Exchange every afternoon. 
Keverih^IlBs Change Alley continues thef 
favourite’ Idtsality for persons following ' the 
profbssioii of "Stock and share-broke!^ whose i 
quiet officeb miaj'be j^tly recognised by the 
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of, coBtaTnipg daily and often 

houriJrflubtuatibJDis in t]^ prices Of the Funds, 
Which expoised t#^fblic view^ in tlieir 
windows or atftheir doors. Pbr many yOafS 
the dealings in foreign stoOkS were carried 
in the rotunda of tbe Bank of England ; but? 
as those transactions gretf in importance, it 
became impossible to continue tne praOnce, 
and all stock and share businesS is How trans- 
acted under ofle roof. ^ ' 

The members of thq London Stock Ex- 
change have ranged at various periods froni 
five hundred to a thousand, paying annual 
subscriptions of ten guineas^ each ; at the 
present moment there are scarcely so many 
as the latter number. No person can become 
a member who is engaged in any trade, or 
who is a clerk to any merchant or company. 
Every one admitted must be recommended by 
three well-known members, who also become 
his sureties for two hundred pounds jfach for 
two years. The society is governed by a 
commiffceo of twenty, having a pr^ident and 
vice-president ; their rules are very numerous 
I and stringent, calculated, as far as any rcgnla- 
tioijs arc capable of doing so, for preserving 
unim|)aircd the respectability of the body. 

In spite of every precaution, however, im- 
proper characters sometimes gain admission, 
and damjige the reputation of the institution 
by acts of fraud ; which, unfortunately, ains 
very Easily committed. Besides these inten- 
tional cases, there are others, which though 
equafly damaging, are yet regarded by the 
geiitlcineii of ’Change, more in sorrow than 
} in anger.” Men of previous high character 
I have, through some unforeseen losses, been 
induced to enter rashly into speculation, in 
the hojie of extricating themselves from theijTf 
difiiculties, by an antici]>atcd rise in some' 
particular stock ; disappointment lias blighted 
their expectations, and has led to their be- 
coming defaulters. Others again are ruined 
tlirough tbe insolvency of &ose foi*' whom 
they act. 

The mucli-drcyided result of a " default ” — 
or inability to pay claims — ^when accompanied 
by fraudulent dealings, is the exhibition of 
the defaulter’s name upon the Bbick Board.” 
To be once gibbeted in this way, is civil 
death to the sufferer, as regards the Stock 
Exchange ; no interest, no wealth^ can 
again place his name upon the society's 
books. Care has to be taken in this act that 
6lie committee, who order the fatal notice, 
be not made liable to an action for libelf Fop 
this purpose the sentence runs as follows 
‘‘Any person transacting business witk' J qI^q , 
Smith, is requested to communicate . with 
Thomas Brown.” John Smith will be the 
purty whose expulsion is determined, bn, 
the notice answers the purpose; fyr lio d^ 
faulter ha.s ever been known to nifdce 
appearance after having had* his name on the 
]^ck Board. This eifecUyq. and p^eful 
mode' of kiting members, ha^ bben iu exr, 
istehce e^yei^teeji hipatji^d and eighl^T ^ 
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yfrhfii becbn^e tleikuHei'^ .fc 
i)i orciijiaiy langua^ye,, iiisol^enl^ re-ad- 
i^itted i^ter a earehil i^spectiop di 1!neir books, 
provided tUey, are able to pay tJiirty per cent 
of ibcir liaqdlities. .They are re-admitteil 
under tliree gradfs of what in bank^-uptcy 
v^puld be called certificates ; tlie class clepencfa 
on, the character of the defaultei'’s dealings, 
and the extent of his ‘assets. | 

pf the respectability of llie Stock Exchange, | 
n,Qt less than of its \^sb indueticc, there cun | 
be no question ; although the many cases of 
fraud and improper transactions wliich have 
occurred among some of its members, have 
earned for it a reputjUion by no means 
enviable, and eerlaiuly not deserved. 

The members of the Stock Excliaiige con- 
sist of, as has been previously stated, brokers, 
and dealers or jobbers. The former receive 
and execute orders from monied ])oop]e, to 
purchase or sell stock or shares, for wiiieli 
thtjy charge a commission of two sliilii#gs and 
sixpence iu the hundred pounds. It happens 
not unfrcqueiitly that their ox'ders may come 
from moic speculators, n>en of straw, or men 
who ^ beyond their means during soi -e 
great excitement ; and, shoiihl sudi o[)erations 
result uufavountbly, the brtfl^cr, by the Ex- 
chequer riik'S, muHt make good llicdcGcieucy. 
The deah'i'S are men of vaiicd means, and 
occasionally of no means M'li.'itcver, wljt) arc 
nevertheless always willing to uuderlako a 
sale or purchase of slock at a certain price, 
and no matter to what amount. 'Idiey buy 
on the calculation of selling to a gain, •and in 
the same maimer will sell what they do not 
possess, in the expectation of being able to 
purchase sulDcieiit stock for tlieir customer 
at a price that shall h ave thorn a profit. 

What are called Time J bargains, or pur- 
chases for “ the atoniit,” coiistitiiLe the 
largest portion of the business on Change ; 
and, altlj^ough such transactions are. atrxctly 
speaking, illegal, and not recoirnised by the 
legislature, the members could not exist 
Without them. These dcafings liave not 
been of veiy long standing. They liad their 
■origin in the following way : — Twice in every 
yew — but latterly four times — the JJank 
Stock Books were closed against transfers 
for a ])eiiod of some weeks, in order that 
tlie warrants fur the dividends due on them 
might be made out. During these periods 
it was customary for individuals to effect 
sales of stock for 'Hhc opening,” as it was 
terine?! ; this was perfectly Icgitimale busi- 
ness, and was recognised by the Committee as 
such. But that which arose out of a neces- 
sity 'subsequently assumed a different sliap^ 
and time bargains, in place of being eaiTic\ 
on' Only during the periodical closing of thcl 
l)oV>ks, have growin into daily and hourly 
transactions ot enormous magnitude. . 

To meet this hew state of things, staxed 
settling ^ays are arranged, ou which all 
engji^ed in bargains against ‘‘time,” or for 
the McouuV* tUust close tkeir^ peijfilug deal- 


ings, and square their pu!rchaBes,.^^n8t sales. 
By means of this credit system, a Amount 
of stTickjfbjisiness may be done , without the 
dealeT fiosseasiug a large capitsJ.j .l^.ihat 
he may require wil?be su^cieut to meet the 
difference between lus purchases and bis fitfklcs 
onsettUng day. During such an axeijitigpenod' 
as we have recently witnessed ana are stiU 
experiencing from tlie uncei*taiuty of peaces 
large sums have been made iu this way. But 
if one party makes a gain, somebody mtist as 
surely be a loser for the like amount. To 
illustTate this, we will supjiose Ihai^ A agrees 
to sell B five thousand pounds of atoc^ “ for 
the account” at 95; the funds* iiir question ^ 
may iit the time be 95^, but A is working 
jl^liat is termed a “ bear account,” that is, h^ 
IS operating on Iho cbauces of the funds de-* 
dining in value. If he be right in his calcu- 
lations, and the funds indicated fall to 04 by 
settling day, it is clear that A realises fifty 
pounds : but, should they on the other hand 
rise to 954, he will as surely have to hand 
over the diiference twenty-live jxounds. lA 
cither cjise, the value involved is not five 
thousand pounds, but simply the “ dilfcx'ence ” 
iifiy or %wen:y-tive pounds, as the case may 
[be; and inasmuch as these differences will 
I be pai<l by bankers’ cheques, there is actually 
[ no coin required in the transaction^ henco 
|he gri^at readiness Virilh which these dealings 
are entered upon. Nevertheless there can be 
no question but Unit time bargains must be 
viewed in the light of gambling, in common 
with any other lottery. 

'.riie technicalities of the Stock Exchange 
have been current for upwards of a ccutiuy. 
•Some of them are sulficjcntly puzzling to the 
world outnide the Alley. Jii addition to the 
term explained above, there aj-o the Bulls, 
wlio are those jobbers who, reversing the 
oiierations of the Bears, seek to tigrn a few 
thousand'^ by means of a rise iu the value of 
stocks. To efioet this, ^1!!ie most legjj^mate 
means are not always resorted to. Humours 
violently exaggerated, iiredictiona the most 
0 | posed to trutii, are but too frequently the 
machinery employed for working either , 
Bull or a Bcar*accouui. It is impossible ipr. 
those who have not witnessed the jUTival and 
spread of disastrous intfelligcnce in the^pUJ- 
licus o^Capel Oburt, during a period of public 
cxcllemciil^ to form an adeipiate idea of the 
commotion caused by the news.. Hitndr^da 
of tlioixsands of pounds often change hands 
upiAi the good or ill news of a single mail. 
This may be })art^ realised by those of our 
readers who have observed the fluctuations ii» 
the value of tlie Jlritish Funds since the recent 
eomi>licatiou*of the Busso-Turkish question. 
The heaviest and moat sudden, variatioius in the > 
Stocks were during the long and costly wa-re 
qpjjsequeiit upon the first French Involution. 

Previous to the middle of the last century, 
the funds stood at the higliest point at .wlugh.. 
they were rfver Known'; viz.,107gpr sevctiX; 
per cent, above' par. Between that penoa 
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inaAl^e lireaking^oiit of the French' t^nis^lrireB, fsr large 0Uihkt»ftici«m 
tioii in acvKDtieeu hundred and eightu*mne who du^pot hwil to ettm^H to protoble 
they i'anged from par to 47|'^t]iA ‘ueing count: and in« those dam steam atv^' 

the zero of prices, which Consols totched in electricity were agencies Of cohimtinicaitoi ai 
tiie month of seventeen hundred yet undTeamt of, the value of furly ihtelli*' 

and ninety-eigiit. A cariosity was lately ex- gencejnust have been .unlimited. ' 
liiUted or. the Stock Exchange in the shape The great Marlborough was net pwot 
of a Stock receipt for thirteen hundred against the tempting bait held out to him by 
pounds OouboIb at the price of 471} per cent, the Botlischiid of his day, one Medina, who 
That being within a fraction of the lowest paid the commander six thousand a»«year 
point to which Consult had ever fallen. during his campaigns for the privilege of ae- 

The history of the British funds shows that company ing him, and forwarding to his friends 
their falji^havo always been more sudden and in the Alley tlie important events of tbs War 
of greater ei^teut than their recoveries. Hence by the government courier. By this m^ans 
it is seen that the greatest improven^^ nt in the celebrated battles of Oudenarde, Blen- 
the funds was on the concluding of the Beact heim and Ilamillios, were lurnedto a golden 
/>f Araiens, when they rose ten per cent.i account by the skilful stockbroker. 

^whereas, when hostilities recommenced in It is a matter of notoriety that the firgit 
eighteen hundred and three, they fell seven- forgery of Exchequer Bills, and which occur- 
teen per cent, in one moiitli. The etfects red in the year following their introduction, 
produced on ’(Change by dilTcrent events wap committed by Members of Parliament, 
arc not wntliont interest The first out- some whom were ordered to pay a fine of 
break of the French devolution deprcsse<l two hundred thousand pounds for the offence ; 
file funds two and a half per cent. The war although it is very doubtful if the penally 
with Bussia, in eighteen hundred and seven, was enforced. 

sent them down two per cent. The landing of To look into the hi«f ory and proceedings of 
Napoleon from Ellia caused a decline of ei‘.dit our Stock Exchauf^o w ithout a glance at the 
per cent., and the j*efusal of William the Fourth I career of its grtatest member, Baron Iloths- 
to dine with the Lord Mayor, iu eighteen hun- child, and of his co-labourer M r. Baring, 'would 
dred afid tliirty, sent them down seven per be indeed a grave omission. The Oapcl (^ourt 
cent. Whilst on the other liand the Battle o^, Barofi may be saiil to have lu'ought the science 
■Waterloo raised them but six jier cent. of financing to its pri'seiit perfection. The 

The terms Contango, Backwardation, and eldef* and original Bothscliild, the father of 
Continuation, are applied to arrangements | the great man, was a merchfuit of Frankfort ; 
connected w'ith Time Bargains. The Con- where, Vitli his four sons, he drove a thriving 
tango is the rate of interest (general jy about ! bii.wiiru'ss. Towards the latter part of the 
three-sixteenUis percent.) incurred by a buyer i last conliiry, Nathan Meyer, the eldest of the 
to postpone payment until the next settling I brethren, came over to this country with the 
day, when he lias not the means or the inclina- view of enlarging their connexion. For some 
lion to pay foi; it at once. For instance : taking years he carried on a prosporou.s business in 
the price of ihe day at which the bargain was Manchester ; until, at the commencement of 
made at,^4j for the December account, the this century, having quadrupled his capital, 
buyer lias three-sixteenths per cent, added he made Jjondon his head-quarters, aiyl at the 
to thi^ quotation fdi; the accommodation of same time began to give more attention to 
deferring act ual payment for the stock until financing than to trade. He was not long in 
the settling day in January. Backwardatiou becoming a man of repute on T^hange ; and, 
reveraes the transucUon. In that case, the aided by the very best a»l vices from bis bro- 
buyer receives a pcr-ceiitage on the con- thers wdio were then corresponding with him 
ditioh of not compelling the seller to deliver from P.aris, Vienn.n, an<l Frankfort, lie suc- 
the stock at the next d;j.y of reckoning, but to ceeded in laying the foundation of that for- 
retain possession to the succeeding account, or tune and fame which were afterwards to 
for any other future <lay agreed upoi\ The become a part of European history. 
Oontinuaiion consists of an adilitioiial per- It is not a little repiarkable that the 
centage paid by either party for keeping open ffirst English loan for which Bothschild 
the transaction, should he not be in a condi- contracted, went at a discount. Tlii^f 'was 
tiou to close it at the time specified when Ihe in eighteen hundred and nineteen, and the 
bai-gain was struck. Thos^ and all other in- amount being twelve millions, appeared likely 
oidents df Time Bargains, are rank gambling, to prove a serious stumbling-block in the 
There have been Bulls a^d Bears other path of this rising man. But his genius 
tha^Miose of the Alley, if we artj to believe gfved him. By consummate address and 
a^jl&at is handed down to utf in ’the shape of management, he contrived to back out of this, 
j^^slp of the diiy. Memliers of the Govern- his fir^t essay, free from all loss. Henceforth, 
^ent higli^in otlice, Peers of the realm, are his cnireer w'as one of nnexaipjjled prosperity ; 
smd to have jobbed in connection with ’Change and, although it is not our intention to do 
men upon Uie streugtli of official Information more than glance at the footsteps of this ', 
an d^^t is %ven said that Ministci^ of Btate monarch of ’Change, an anecdote illustrative'’ 


liaj^ sold impojciaut news, known only to I of his strategy •may not be out of place. 
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. xQOVBiBents of vock » aiaii iui Bol^ 
<&ild swiikrwefe vatch«<^by tl|^ jobb'^j^ of tbe 
/wbo^v^^oiuBiQllouEi of Ms suporyH* in&rraation 
and jiidgioent, woro ready to take their cue 
from Mb proceedings. But the wary financier 
was usually an overmatch for the qrowd. 
WMm he received some inteiligeuce, which 
he believed would cause the funds to rise, he 
ordered the broker who usually transacted 
Ms business to sell out half a million of stock. 
This of course becanfe known at once, and 
the fact alone caused a depression of one or 
two per cewt. Availing himself of this fall, 
Bothschild gave orders to other lirokers not 
in. his em])loy to purchase to the extent of 
several milhons at the reduced price, and 
in a day or two Capel Court was puzzled at 
learning good news when they were ex- 
pecting bad. 

Both Itothscliild and Baring availed them- 
selves of the use of pigeon-expresses for con- 
veying important intelligence for a dktance, 
and these continued to be used up to a vorv 
recent period. Tljcy exceed in rapidity all 
other means except the electric telegraph, 
which has now euporsedod every other mchho . 
But inasmuch as tliis means is open to 
all, and since the daily joiirnjjls forc.staU all 
private intellioeuce, there is no longer the 
same opportunity which formerly existG<l for 
working the market in antiei])atiou. it is 
true some men of no character contrive to 
work even electric telegraphs to their tiwn 
purposes by forwarding through lliein false 
or exaggerated statements, yst thes^ arc 
scarcely so numerous as might be expected, 
and are soon detected. 

Amongst the devices resorted to by the 
unscnipuloua men who occasionally fnnl ad- 
mission into the Stock Excdiange, is one 
almost impossible to prevent, and equally 
difficult to punish. Two persons acting in 
concert fjgree, the one to buy, and the other 
to sell “for the account” to as large an 
extent as may be possible. Tins will bo done 
when some fluctuation is exfjcctcd ; and it 
follows that when the settling day arrives, 
one of the party will be a gainer in the same 
ratio to the losses of the other, tt is thus 
possible that wiulst one becomes u heavy 
dcfaiilter, having no means, the other will 
have realised a liandsome fortune, and this, 
unless the fortunate schemer outwits his 
fellow, will be afterwards divide<l betwev^n 
them. , These transactions, however to be 
regl'etted, wUl happen, despite the one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine stringent rules ot the 
Stock Exchange Committee. 
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iieu MAJESTrs sekvice again. ^ 

I AM a Queen’s messenger, or rather, 
I was ; for, of courae, 1 am a ghost, or 1 
should not dare to write this article. Well 
then, 1 was a Qaeeifs messftnger, atid it was 


while hflri^ing'hoiaei from DalKHitef with the 
aooou^jitr of .an AmbassadoriM^B^piabhle that 
1 mit wf(j^ little adventure iu the 'Neigh- 
bouring state of Tombuetoo, which retarded 
my jouimey. It alsl caused me for aom^ 
time to be in bad odour < with the darks of 
the Foreign Office ; and, as all my happineao 
while in this world of course depended ON 
the opinion of those gentlemen, 1 am, 
anxious, though a shade, to clear my defundi 
reputation iu their eye£f. 

About the time to which I referj many 
people were meeting with similar *ifiishapfl^ 
for it was subsequent to the appointment of 
Lord fiddlededee as British representative' i 
at that Court, and the Government of Tom- 
l^ctoo were happy in the conviction that they 
might lake any liberty they liked with such * 
an agreeable elderly gentleman. This however 
was Hot my fault, it was merely my misfortune. 

My mishaj) occurred in a railway, and in 
consequence of the^ suspicious appearance of 
a commercial traveller) who sfit on the oijpo- 
.'<ite seat. I£e had a* book of patterns with* 
him — a neat book — an*Engli»h book, with a 
morocco cover, and a little patent lock. Jt 
might have been a despatch box, or it might 
have been useti, iiuleeil, for carrying forbidden 
pamphlets and revolutionary manifestoes ; 
though, I confess, this idea did not o^cur to 
ipe at the time. 

Ik ing anxious to do as much business as 
possible, no matter what was the subject 
started by his travelling companions, he^ con- 
trived to turn it, soon or late, to printed 
cottons, and to open his book of patterns, 
lie was a pushing, bustling, money-making 
Briton, with spare whiskers, and a smug, 
clean face. 

Between Dahomey and Tonibuctoo he had 
opened his book of patterns, twenty times, 
to different persons who he supposed /night 
be liktdy to trade with )iim ; and a close ' 
acquaintance had sprun^f up hetwecTf us. 
Indeed, I waa never tired of admii tng the 
smai't little man and his patterns, ills deter- 
mined earnestness in trying to take fortune 
by the fiu’elock, and to bear her away from 
ail competitors^ had a kind of fascination. 

We were dj*awii»g near to the famous 
capital of Tom^uctoo, and travelling quite 
alone iu a large carriage. Every now and 
then, the guard came to look at us to see * 

we Avere safe ; once or twice he called us 
by our names and referred to an ominous 
looking paper whiph he carried in his hand. 
Various guards cai|^e in to look at us.indeed, 
and on the appearance of every new oue,^ 
soinothing almost like the ceremony of an 
iMntroduclion sfeemed to pass between* us. 

I My acquaintcuide, whose name was Gossop, 
grew alarmed ; and even to me there seemed 
something suspicious in the close Attention 
]jaid to us. At length, on our arrival at 
Tuinbuctoo, the book of- patterns dis^ippeared 
lor ever, ilieihaps the authoiitiessat Toin-k 
buctoo were ashamed to give it up, aft^ 
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h^itelirresfced two‘peiwpabl6,iwdi,v|d|iril» jci^ 
its 00I)t>6Ilta« , liPajfJlApBi tbfQ^' 
tbaugUt it J4ngUt ftMTuish a. due (o^ute^new 
ppeciT‘8 of cyj^iier. At all events passed 
just sixteen hours in a %nost dreary gaol, till 
t\w matter was \:Ieiu’ed up in some incompre- 
hciisihle ^manner ; and then we were let out 
without the smallest explanation. 

W^ihad the honour of an interview with 
liOrd. Fiddled edee*s porter, upon the subject, 
on the following daja My lord was takitig 
n .music lesson, and could not bo seen, 
lifter same delay,- we were shown into a 
room in which were a considerable sUill' 
of well dressed J^oung gentlemen, w^arming 
then^selves in every variety of positioh ; and | 
^ to these young geutlemoii we were intrij- 
duc<f4 by a grave functionaiy, who could not 
sp^ak English. The young gentlemen seemed 
to think we had met with a pJcas.'uifc adven- 
ture, and rallied us agreeably aljout it. 

“ Jhil,” said Mr. (Jossoj), dolefull3^ address- 
ing one whose attention ap])eared to be 
■teluclly absorbed in caii'jssing a strange wild 
ci-op of hair, “ I hav© lost iny patterns, and 
without my patterns, I am nobody — ^nolhiiig 
—the object of my journey is lost.” ‘ 

*‘01i, you can easily get others,” said the 
young gentleman, “ ft is not worth while 
makiirg a row about that Pait do tell us 
something about the place where they shut 
you izp.” The lively young (Uplouiati.st as-j 
HUincd au air of awakened interest and de- 
light at the prospect which had thus unex- 
pectedly turned up, of suiipl^ing bini with 
amusing infonnation u]>on a subject witli 
which he was unac<iuainlcd. 

Mr. Gossop was abashed at Ihis treatment ; 
he grew also irate, and his stuiy became con- 
fused. Wr^i^tljful, touzlcd, liurjgrv, red-eyed, I 
fx*esh from prison, that true-bred iJritou was 
quite a (Jiircrent jjersou from the bx*isk, cleai-- 
headeiy', welbtrbumed liUlc man, who vaunted 
his ^res with* such a keen eye to the main 
chance, only for -eight hours before. 

I tried to explain for him. Being myself of 
a X'ather resigned and phlegmatic teinpera- 
meut, aurl being, moreover, uccxistomed, from 
freqinent journeys through, ^Rrahommedau 
coiuitr^s, to take things coolly, I was not so 
much affected ly the in di He rent board and 
lodging W’-hich had been supplied to us on the 
. previous night by the Govcrmiiciit <»f Tom- 
biictoo. I think the account I gave of whatj 
had happened was plain and intelligible. 

‘•You k no vr 340^6 can have nothing td say 
in .the ViURiness,” observed' the livel}'^ young 
♦gentleman with the wild*^!!!!^. “It is Mr, 
TOtty who makes the complaint.” 

' *^Gossop,” said my coiiipaiiiov.. 

Gollop then,” said the lively young 
gcntloman, “ 1 » non my word, Mr. Gottop,. I 
think jyoii had bettt'r forget all about it, aqd 
leav^ Tombactoo as soon as you can, for feai* 

, they should lav hold ot you again. You aec 
you. wereioleaHy hi the wrong — ” ♦ 


OMTyiM ae^ifk^^^Mtiiite0encf» 

"S- 

“ Oil ,!- &id tile young, 

Britain, gaily ; “ If my ai^at li*A,'w4i«k«ni 
slio would be my uncle.V - 1,, , , ,, , . 

“ Stuff ! ” brake in .anotheij youiag .g^ntj^ 
man, w'ho had been tryuig to a jrc^a^’kaUjr 
obstinate eye-glass into his left.i^ye, , .5 Stuff,,, 
Captain Bolt ! Mr. Tiffin, the .eujs^lpe^cpnvuli 
at Dahomey, was stop^ied the other day* * 1 
am afraid Huffoy §.t the. Foreign Oiffee 
be very angry with you about this,” 

I had never heard of Huffey, .and, asked' 
meekly who he was. ■ , 

“ Don’t you know Huffey, the chief cleyk 
of the Dahomey and Toinbuctoo dcpai'tmexiJiS 1 
You had better go to him directly you get to 
Loudon, and explain the affair privately,” 
“Explain wdiat T’ said I, rather discoi^- 
eei'ted. , ^ 

“ VVghy, about your getting into this mess 
with the police, and giving all this ti*ouble.” 

“ Oh indeed ! ” said I. 

This was all that came of our complaint.. 
What bcft‘11 my compauio]» subsequently I 
don’t know ; for it was plain that 1 had better 
‘not keep company with such a dangerous 
I character, at ^ioinlmctoo, during the glorious 
' mission of Lord LTddlededcc. 


you. were.oleaMy iff the 

“But Jwi &geV' 


1 said, ‘^hat I was 


•YOUll VEltY GOOD HEALTH. 

Certain “llesults of Sanitary Improve- 
ment ” have lately been published in a iittJo 
ti\act by that indefatigable and useful saxii- 
taiy i-e former. Dr. Southw^xod Smith. We 
repeat liere some of the most strikixig, taking 
them as we iiiid them and leaving every man 
t.o deduce fx'om them ))is own conclusions. 

Fh'st, as to the preventibleiiesa of w^hat is 
called zymotic disease — of cholera, fu^ instance. 
Baltimore in the United States is a town with 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is g(/*ierally well built, but has low 
and unwholesome districts near the river. 
Ill the sjiriug of eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, cholci'a was in America, and seemed, to 
be upon the way to Baltimore. The oitizeiika 
of that town spent, freely, both money and- 
l.abour to prepare themselves against the 
threatened attack ; they purified the town 
thorouglily, and in the summer, all agreed 
that it never befoi'c had been so clean. Abopt 
the middle of June, cholera was i|x tllie aux'- 
roundiiig towns, and there was in Baltimore, 
prevalent diaiihGoa, with a strange vagPP, 
sense of oppression over the whole region of 
abdomen. “ At -that time,” giayp the 
y medical officer of the city, “I felt asi^ur^ 
that the poison which produced cholera.per- 
vfwied the city ; that it was brooding, over us 
that we were already undei* its inSuehce ; and 
I anticipated momentariJly aiif outbreak of tho 
epidemic. In about two weeks, however, from, 
the comxppncement of this diarrhoea, and ths. 


'ctf the ' tineitty ^ BeDsa^hti ’ whl^ mediballhepeetiont)!' sit thi^ &\^ii^dirdd and 
'it; these sympiftfim to nineteen ||lnmte9^ Ainoi^i 6i 


It; these #ytnp^6(t&s hAgun to nineteen mmates, Atoonr^ of 

BUbside, and iii a short tim^ th#y wholly peof^c tfpre. ocicurred in the 
disappe^tbd. ' Sihaultaheously with their dis- hundred and fifteen cases of pi^einonitOrJr di^r- 
appsaratice,oholelra broke out at Bichmbnd, rlioea ; butnofconewjfiisufferie^todev^pittfo 
and other tov^ns soifth'of Baltituore. I^tben cholera. The garrison came sound oat Sf tBs 


f^t assured that the fuel necessary to co- trial. ' • ^ 

operate with this poison did not exist in our Other facts stated by Dr. Southwobd 
ofty that the cloud had passed over ua and in the small twopenny pamphlet to which we 
left hs unharmed.” refer, concern the working of the Common ’ 

' There was better eVidence of the danger Lodging-Houses Act, "by which cleanliness 
that had been escaped. Jii the almshouse is enforced and overcrowding is prevented; 
two miles out of Baltimore, the poison cloud in the lodging-houses used by vagrtints and 
did' find tlio co-operation that was absent the very poor. Such places, in tl^cir old cOn- 
in the town. That . almshouse is built on dition,^vere always hotbeds of fever. .One Such p 
a pleasant healthy site, and is surrounded by hbuse in the metropolis, would be known td 
a large farm. It coatains six or seven huii- s«lid to the liondon Fever Hospital twenty.^ 
dred inmates. On the north side, not far from cases in the coiii'se of a few weeks. Now, in 
the house, is a ravine into which outlet had one tliousand three hundred and eight such 
been made for all the filth of the establisli- houses, registered in the Metropolitan Police 
ment. Every precaution against cholera was district, during the quarter ending last Octo- 
taken in the almshouse, but the filth was loft her, not one case of/ever occurred, 
in the ravine. When the cholera-cloud — if In Wolverhampton there .are two hundred^ 

we may so call it — hung over Baltimore, lodging-houses, throujjh which it is reported 
there was a slight breeze blowing .steadily that, in the last year, half a million oflod^fcrs 
from the north. The wind blew over thu passed. The Superintendent of Police testifies 
raviiio against the nortli face of the alms- tliat “ there has not been in them a single case 
house. Aracmg the persona lodged on of fever since the Ijodging-House Act hsi« 
that side of the house, cholera broke out. beem in force, in July, eighteen hundred and 
Paupers who slept in rooms opening to the fifty-two.” From Wigan, Morpetlf, and 
north were attacked, others generally cscf]?|>od. QariiHlc, statements have been received of a 
There were eight medical students attached similar description. 

to the establishment. Four who sleptT on Lastly, let us take some facts which con- 
I the north side of the building were attacked ; cern private homes. ^ Near the Waterloo 
the other four, whose rooms were differently Hoad, London, there is a very decent square 
j)laced, escaped. The manager slept in a of thirty-seven honscjs : built twenty years 
room looking ilbrth, and he Vas seized ; his ago, and jirovided with untrapped closets, 
i family slept in rooms looking soulli, and ccsspooLs, and brick drains. In the course of 
they all escapiid. At last the bed of the a year, out of the four hundred and thirty 
I ravine was cleansed with a stream of water, inliabilants of that square, one* in five "wai^ 

; and then covered with a thick coat of lime sick, and the yearly deaths were at the rate 
i and earth. The men employed in the work of tifty-five in a thousand. At the Iwgvnning 
had chokra. After the drainage w«is com- of eighteen hundred and fifjy-two, the drainage 
plete, the number of seizures in one day of the whole square was reformed. When 
fell from eleven to three. In a fortnight^ the j)roperty was re-examined two or three 
the epidemic in the almshouse had entirely months ago, it was found that the rate of 
ceased. mortality had fallen from fifty-five to thirtSefi 

I In the next y^laco wo may come nearer in the tliousand. 

home, and speak of the dreadful visitation Buildings hifve been erected in various 
which last year destroyed more than fifteen parts of London by a Metropolitan Assowa- 
hundred of tlie inliabitaiits of Newcastle, tion for improving the Dwellings of the lu- 
The barracks arc about three quarters of a dustrioiw Classes. They were not builli as a 
mile From the centre of that town. In a vil- commercial speculation, but they return a 
lage two hundred yards from the barracks, ^ler centage to the pronuiters. Ground in 
cholera killed one or two persons in almost London being expensive, tliey are five-storied 
evfery cottkgc. In the garrison, great activity and let out in flats ; the stairs are practically 
was shown by the medical and commanding streets; and each nDom or set of rooms is not^ 
officers. Sewers and drains were cleansed, less private than an independent house. Tlio 
every kind of filth was removed, and every, rents are levcj with the rents in dirty streets 
sp6t upon which filth had lain was purified.?awhicli surround l>rury Lane. In these build- 
Th^'frbcst possible ventilation was established fcngs the utmost attention has been ywiid to 
in the! builaing, day and night ; all overcrowd- drainage, water sujinly, lighting, imi/ ventihif 
iii<y Was avoided ; diet was regulated; and lUe tion. Out of a wnolo population of more 


nients‘%ete' promoted, and tWS waft a^ daily Uhe rate of seven in a thousand. In an ill 





part of Kensington nearly tl^e 

same iiopulatVm, the mortaiky was at the 
offoiiy in a thousand ; and Sqjaare 

recently spoken of it had been e^n move 
‘than that. Of the thirteen hundred peoph^ 
in the a^ell-dr^ined, lighted, watered, and 
ventilate^ buildings, nearly five hundred were 
children under ten. Of these five hundred 
only five died in a year. If their chance of 
life and death had been the same as is 
encoitntered by such thildren in the whole of 
London, there would have died of the five 
hundredan a year not five — i)ut nearly five 
times five — ^as many as twent.y-tlirce. For, 
on an avefage, takiiig the liclv and poor 
together,' well drained and ill drainkl, we 
^ Londoners lose forty-six in civery thonsaH'l 
of onr little children. In the ill-drained bit of 
Kensington just cited, there have died every 
year put of a thousand chihlreii, not less 
than one liuhclred and nine. If wo were all 
in London lodged as wholesomely as those | 
artisans who are tenant^ of the Metropoli- 


tv-ilk^'-' 

l^tia coutitry. an<jl i 


[Conducted by 

agues, SiS 


V. plagues, apa 

settled fuone dwputeg,,aW.|f4ve more mviia- 
tions to nlas^uS and than^ai:^ 

man of his time. . ^ 

This Illustrious personage left behind hii^ 
for the improvement of tjie remotest gejhcra- 
tioiis/a treatise which the preftce i^ys **goe 3 
indented with many signall passages of the 
Eeception and Treatments, of the Condgcit 
and Audiences, the Pretences and Prece- 
dencies, with divers Contests and Puutilioea 
of State between fofren Ambassadors.” The 
date of the publication is sixteemhundred and 
fifty-six; but the journal of bis great employ- 
ments begins with sixteen hundred and 
twelve. It contains the reid unadulterated 
experiences of a gentleman usher for seven- 
anil-thirty years. Ho is associated in his 
office with 8ir Lewis Lewkner, and no sooner ' 
does he receive his appointment than his 
troubles begin. The Count Palatine of the 
Ehinorlanded at Gravesend on Friday night, 
the sixteenth of Ocloboi', sixteen hundred and 


•tan Association, it inay.be said — if we draw | twelve, and achieved bis journey to London on 
from a limited experiment a wide concliisiou — i the Sunday following, for the purpose of marry- 
that we should save twenty-three thousmid | ing the Lady Elizabeth, King James’s only 
a year. If we were all lodged ns Mnwholc- j daughter. “ His train,” says Sir John, “ con- 
somely as the inhabitants of the Potteries in ‘ sisted of a number not so great as gallant, 
Kensington, with the same reservation it ; most of them *being much belter fashioned 
may bo said that the yearly loss of life in i and better cloathed than Germany usually 
London would be greater than it is by forty ' sends* them forth. There were of them eight 
thousand. * I counts (besides Count Henry of Nassau), 

Tlio twenty- three thousand Londoners, j abowfc six-and- thirty gentlemen, and of the 
fewer or more, wlio in this year, eighteen ' rest about an hundred and fifty.” Essex 


hundred and fifty-four, arc otherwise to die 
through the want of a complete sanitary 
system, had belter bestir themselves and look 
after reforms. The difikmlty is to know, 
taking the numlier as we liu-1 it, wdiicli of ns 
are to be enlisted in the army of dead men 
claimed yearly by King Dirt. A large pai-t 
of the army, cei-tainl}', will be made n[> of 
those W'ho are already cast out from society. 


House near I’emyile i>ar was assigned as his 
u’^ual abode ; but he had private apartments 
at Whitehall and also at St. James’s. On the 
thirteenth of February following, tJie Master 
of the Cej’omonies was sent by the Lord 
Chamberlain (the Earl of Suffolk) from his 
Majesty to the archduke’s ainliassador, 
Monsieur de Boiscot, wdth this formal invita- 
tion to the man iage of the princess : ‘‘ That 


children. The rest v?ill consist of adult people, 
more or less influential, wlio can make their 
voices heard, if they clioose to speak, 


STANDING ON CEKEMONY. 

There are heroes who nevdr get the laurel, 
and martyrs who never win the crown ; but 
is their w'ortli the less, are their virtues 
poorer, than if they liad had trumpets blowni 
before them for a thousand years, and statues 
erected to their niemoi y in tons of iron and 
/i^rryfiils of stone ? No^; and therefore "we 
think we do a great and charitable action in 
producing for the reader’s delectation a short 
of one of the most shamefully neglected; 
qjf the great men of old. Perhaps his very 
name is* unknown. Yet he was “th.>t 
knowing knight and well accomplished 
courtier,” Sir John Fiuett, who was Master 
of the Cei^moUies to King JamcS|p,nd Charlet 
tl^e First, mid who told more lies for the good 


Another large part’ will be made up of the | his ^Majesty who desireth to perlorni all 

things with convcniency, having invited the 
French Ambassador and the Venetian to 
aissist at the first daye’s solemnity, requested 
him to honour the second or third da 3 'e’s 
citlier dinner or supper, or both, with his 
jiresence. After some time of pause, his first 
question was (with a troubled countenance) 
whether the Spanish Ambassador were in- 
I vited ? I answ*ercd (answerable to my instruc- 
tions in case of such demand), * that bee was 
sic-ke, and could not be there.’ ‘ Ho was 
yesterday,’ quoth lie, ‘ so well that tlie offcjC , 
might have very well been made biin, and 
I'orliaps accoxitecl.* To this I replied, ‘ That 
, his Majesty having observed that the French 
t l^nd Venetian Ambassadors holding betweeti 
ifthem one course of correspondence, and the 
^Spanish and Archduke’s another,- theii? 
invitations had been usually jo^t. 

**3'his he denyed, saying,* ‘The French had 
been sundry times invited to masquer, 
and not the Venetian; the Veneckn, and 
not the F^iench ; the Spauiazd, the like ; but 



CluurleB Dickens.] 




li^e, tlie archduke’s imb;is 8 ad<tft never ; tll|t 
fbr Us own lAiticiaW person (as was 
B<^iseol), he $h^nld th^k hknselft honoured 
io bo called hy his Majesty «on any terms, 
were it to serye up a dish to the pnnoess's 
table ; but, as he was the reprcseiitant of so 
great a prince as* the archduke, one who 
would never allow it,* he saicP, * so much iia a 
question- or thoujt;ht of competition betweene 
him, a motiarchall sovereigiie, and a nieaiie 
republique, jroveriied by a sort ot biu-ghera, 
who had but an handfull ot territory in com- 
parison with his master,* and (as would be 
averred, he baid, by ancient proofes, had ever 
yielded precedence to the archduke’s prede- 
cessors when they were but Dukes of Bur- 
gundie), heh could not be present at that 
solemnity.” 

The soul of the Master of the Ceremonies 
is sore vexed at this i^un(ddio of the arch- 
duke’s ambassador ; ho flies for assistance to 
various quarters. The Lord High Chamber- 
lain looks at his silver stick, but can Extract 
no information from that bedizened piec< of 
wood. At last, the sag;K?ious James is a])plied 
to, and he exercises his usual ingenuity «n 
solving the knotty point. He even writes ai 
letter to the recalcitrant envoy, laying it 
down, that being invited for tiie third day is 
no derogation from his lofty rank, “ in regard 
that the solemnity of the marriage being but 
^ one continued act, though pciToriued edvers I 
daies, admitted neither pvius nor posterim in j 
itselfe ; but it is to be ikiidcisitood that each j 
day had the like dignity. Nay, it one wtmld | 
arguinentize thereu])on, it miglit be alledged 
tlmt the last day should be taken for the 
greatest day, as it is understood in many 
other eases, jlud particularly u})on the fcstivalls 
of Cliristnias, wherein the twelfth day, or the 
festivall of the Three Kings, which is the 
last, is taken for the greatest <lay.” 

We are sorry to say this royal eloquence 
does Dot*Reein to have been successful. The 
archduke’s ainbapsador is sulky and stays 
away ; but where aro a geij^tleinan usher’s 
anxieties to end i The wife of the French 
Ambassador is left to the “maviging” of tlie 
LorJ^ ChambeTlain at the marriage feast. 
He orders her to be jdaced at the table 
next beneath tlie countesses and above 
the baronesses; ‘‘but the Viscountesse of 
JEffingham, staiuliug to her woman’s right, 
and posscsst already of her propei* place (as 
shee called it) would not move lower, so held 
the hand of the ambassadrice, till, after dinner, 
the ambassador, her hu&,band, informed of 
the difference and opposition, tooke it for an 
indignity, and calling for his wive’s coach 
wdshed that by her demrture it might be 
seen he was sensible.” But this attempt ter 
prove himself a profoundly sensible personage 
was prevented by some arrangement among 
the ladies themselves, and she sate at sup/er 
between a countess and a viscountess. 
Whereupon the infuriated Viscountess* of 
Efiingham, “ with rather tfo much than too • 


little stomachi bo^, her, eupper and 

Ihe company.” \ 

The pwotilio of the arQnStuce’Av 
saddr miy 'perhaps be aocounied 
we rem^Dex that h^s m&sier was Ajri;^ 
duke Ferdinand of Austria ;*who, oh hla ebr 
vation to the Empire, waged such deadly war 
with the Elector ralaiiiie, who had then 
promoted to the crown of Bohemia. 
quan'el was rankling even at this time, 

M. de Boiscot’s hostility at the marriage ^ 
lemnlty was a sort of prelude to Uie Thii’ty 
Years* War. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus "sends an 
ambassador to the English Court, and the 
choice* be made of a gentleman to* hll that 
(^ce, scorns to have been a departure from 
me usual wisdom of the Lion of the North. ‘f 
At his lirst audience, the envoy commenced 
an or.ation — to the astonishment of Jmnes and 
all his nobles as well as of some other envoys 
who were present — which went on and on, on 
every variety of subject, and in every tense 
and mood of the Latin tongue, with no appa-^ 
rent hope of conclus*on. When at last the 
orator comndtted a slight pause, the British 
Solomon, broke in at the opening so fortu- 
nately left, and answered, “ shortly and 
]uthiiy, in the same language.” But the 
Swede wiis not to be daunted. “Tbep,nihas- 
sador turned to the prince, and beginning to 
kim another formall s]>eech,the Iving loft him ; 
so did the ambassadors ; and after a whyle 
the prince, and returned t^) his lodgii^gs,” 
and the horrified Master of the Cerenionies 
had the task of conducting the Sw^edish 
orator to his rooms in Chouehed Friars with 
the remainder of his sijeech still sticking in 
ius tliroat. 

The Emperor of Eussia sends over various 
ambassadors in the courae of *111080 years. 
The first gives evidence of the barbarous 
iiiagnirieence affected by that oriental poteu- 
iiiie, and reminds us of procession sent 
by Aladdin with presents to his royal fiftlier- 
iii law. That the Muscovitr‘.s wore held in 
great contempt at that period, ia plain, from, 
the merely civic manner of their reception at 
landing. It is curious that the contempt then 
entertained for*tlie Muscovite Embassy, gave 
rise to the depreciatory word “ muff : ’ still 
in use iu promiscuous society, but then em- 
ployed ^y the politest of gentleman usherS) 
merely to designate a Bussian. 

I “ An ambassador sent from the Etnperor of 
Mu%covy was received at Tower Wharf by 
the Lord Compton, having been first met at 
Gj-avesend by Sir Bichani Smith and others,^ 
sent in the nahie of the City, and brought up 
in their barges. •The king’s coach, and five or 
ksix otliers tooke them iu at Tower AVIiarfe, 
Ibut with sucli (fisorder of gentlemen come 
from Court (more than were appoii^tcd) that 
too soone pressed into them, as without my 
care and boldnes to displace, some must of 
l^ie better sort of Muffes have w^alkcd on fo(^ 

I to their lod^uga. They were eiicotfcitered 


\ W^RDa 


IMv Bill by the Aldermen of tlie CStjr, in 
tlielr Bc:irJet ^wiies, and other citizens in 
tkeir velvet o<mte« and chains on 

hoi-seback, and thence condutotcil ^to their 
house In Kishopegate Stiieet, Where tney were 
IcKlged and defrayed at the charge of the 
Ma&cory Company.” This seems rather to 
have been a commercial minister than a royal 
ambassador. In a feiv days he is, however, 
conducted to Court. “ All the servants of less 
esteem marched all the way on foot before 
him (the rest in coaches provided by the 
merchant^), each of those on foot carrying 
before them, with ostentation, to open view, 
some parceU of the various present sent to 
his Majesty by the Emperonr. This consisted 
of sabte furres, black foxes, ermynes, liawkej, 
t'with their hoods and m an ties covering then: 
backs and wings, all embroydercd with gold 
and pearle,two living sables, a Persian dagger 
and khife set with stones and pearles, two 
rich cloath of gold, Persian horsecloathes, a 
Persian kettledrum to lur^? haw'kes wnth, &c., 
iSdc. Besides many other sables and black 
Ibx furres sent to ilie King from three of 
the principal nobles of the Em]ieronr\s 
Court, and besides, some presented to his 
Majesty from the ambassador and the CJian- 
celiour.” I 

The generosity of the Czar meets with a 
very poor return. James apparently will give 
nothing, and the Muscovy Company coinefi 
to the rescue, and engages the services of the 
Worthy Sir John Finnett to put on his rol>es 
of ceremony, and present the barbarians with 
a few silver gilt dishes, pretending they come 
from the King and the Prince. “ W ith tliese 
bestowed in two hampers carried by two 
porters, I went (that they might not be sus- 
pected if met by any of liis foilowera to come 
from anywhere tlian the Court and from the 
King) drst down to Queenhitlie, and then up 
to the* ambassador’s at St. Tliomas Apostle. 
Broueht to his house I caused my man (after 
I had finished my' feigned compliment in 
name of Majesty and of his Highness) to 
range the plate orderly, each portion by 
itself, on a table ; that clone, the amb:issador, 

‘ with a forinall oration of than,ks, took one of 
the King’s bowlcs, and one of the Prince’s, 
and drank their healths in each, inviting me 
the next day to dinner.” T^ie ambassador 
also presents Sir John with sables and 
ermines to the value of thirty pounds. A 
set of jolly liard'driiikiiig gentlemen were the 
Kusalan Ambassadors of those times. ^Ou 
their first presentation they dismayed the 
2si0ird Chamberlain and the* other dignitaries, 
to- dropping suddenly on -their knees and 
IP^CK^ing th<‘ir forehSads three iirnes on the 
at James’s feet, ©n rising again, 
moy W«re requested to address the Council 
on the ohfect of their mission — ^but they saijl 
that bfi latch testive occasions as seeing the 
eyes of a kifig, they always dismissed business 
mA ii^atad themselves to a iilghti’s drinking! 
It was not of eoumefor James, t^ tipsiest 


o|6narcb of his' any objection 

to this agreeable custom ; so Muscovites 
did juBtico to 

being mtded, uid the .^b]| the 

health to his Emperbr ;Wab and 

pledged round, tlren oi^ King’s ; ^en the 
Emperor’s father (the Patrlai^ch), then the 
Prince’s ; his 'own and others, usqifie ad 
elnetcUein'* ^ 

When he was going away, the shifty usher 
was again, employed to deceive the 
lie took him fifty pounds for his expenses 
home, in the name o'l the Lords of |he Council ; 
though the money was really advanced by 
the Muscovy merchants; but the l^ufie is 
greatly discontented with the ^malluess of 
the sum, and applies for more — a mean fellow 
he turns out to bo, indeed, in spite of ins 
liberality in furs. lie petitions further, tha:t 
I whereas in Lent he had forborne to take 
the first fasting week his allowance of 
I he might (as he had formerly,” he said, 

“ requested) have an allowance in money 
(equivalent) for it. Also that their Lordships 
would be pleased before liis departure to order 
some course about a woman that had deceaved 
him upon account of worke done for him of 
eighteen pounds.” 

This sluibbiftess is congenially responded 
to, by a message from the Muscovy Company, 
in name of the Lords, that his allowance 
for sea stores was greater than usual ; but in « 
respect of the saving in fish they send him 
ten pounds more. With regard to the woman, 
he mivit leave a letter of attorney, and have 
her prosecuted according to law. It is 
satisfactory to know that this answer did not 
lead to his indignant departure, or to the 
assertion of any claims of protectorate or 
authority. This was a representative of the 
fii'st sovereign of ilie present reigning house, 
and did honour to the Honianoffs. 

There are other rece]>tiouB of “forren” 
ambassadors in every page ; with 'quarreler 
among them all, as to precedence at banquets, 
anti 'amount of presents. The Venetian goes 
off in a hutf because his parting donation con- 
sists of only two thousand ounces of silver 
jjlate, whereas the iiipaniard had four 
thousand. James has to explain that tt 
diminution must take place in his gifts 
to all. 

On laying down this record of falsehood, 
meanness, bitterness and ill temper, wo can 
only marvel that diplomacy has survived to 
the present time, or that anyMjister ’of the 
Ceremonies has ever I'emained for half a year, 
out of the congenial walls of Bedlam. 
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BOTTLED INFORMATION. 

There i 8 *a mode of bottling up informa- 
tion until wanted, whi(;h occasionally per- 
plexes those wiio are not beliiiKl tlie scenes, 
and who do not see why and wherefore the 
thing is done. It was about half R century 
ago that this “ bottle department ” was esta- 
blished ; we are not without cxamplcli of its 
previous use, but it then became a detii ite 
system. A captain of a ship tells of liis 
whereabout ; he writes on a piece of pap'^r 
or parchment ; he encloses this in an empty j bottles’ mteriuediate peregrinations, nothing 


the Nautical Magazine, who, about ten years 
ago, determined to collect, so iar as 'he could, ^ 
ail the records of bottles picked up, with a 
ww to laying the groundwork for iiseiuFt 
inferences hereafter. He drew and caused 
to be engraved, a very curious chart of all the 
botl le- voyages, concerning which any inform- 
ation could be obtained. It comprises a hun- 
dred and nineteeia voyages or tracks, each 
marked by a strai^it line from the point, 
where the bottle was dropped into the' sea, to 
the j)oini wlicro it Wiis picked up. Of the 


bottle ; he seals this botile, and casts it into 
the sea ; he leaves it to tin? mercy of the 
winds and waves ; and lie believes that, at 
some time and in some place, it will be py:ked 
, up, and the contents opened and read. 

Tiiisis not a mere freak or joko. It liiis in 
it a serious and intelligible purpose. Navi- 
gators are greatly interested in determining 
the strength and direction of the currents of 
the ocean, and the winds whicli blow over it. 
Now a bottle containing ordy a slip of poper 
will flont a!id travel hither and tliithcr with 
a very slight impulse ; and if it do not en- 
counter a rude ilashing against a juece of 
rock, it may remain intact, we know not how 
long, either floating al)out, or lying i)eace- 
fully strfinded on a solitary and uiivisit(*d 
beach. True, if such a bottle >\ ere cast foi'th 
on the first of »la?inary, near Helena, and 
were picked up on the thirty -first of Decem- 
ber, near the isle of Wight, the facts w'ould 
not prove tliat the bottle liad taken the direct , 
or nearest courscj from the one island to the 
other, neither that it had been contimiously 
travelling during a space of three hundreil 
and sixty-four days. But, if many bottles, at 
many difierent times, were cast into the sea 
near St. Helena, a comparison of the re- 
sultant times and distances might, perhaps, 
give an average, which the navigator would 
store up among his valuable data. Again, if 
a ship be in distress, and the crew or pas- 
sengers doubtful whether they will ever agaii^i 


Is known. 1 1 may have travelled by a cit^i 
cuitoiis roll to ; but, as the chart-compilers 
were in Uie ilark as to that matter, they had 
no course left but simply to draw a line from 
tfie point of iloparLure to tbe point of tornyal, 
to mark the general diiection : leaving it to 
after researches to make clear, if they eould, 
the actual route which the bottle hod fol- 
io weil. 

The chart comprises only the Atlantic, and 
only that jiart of the Atlantic which lies 
between the latitude of the Orkneys, and the 
latitude of Oiiinca. Either bottle-papers had 
not been stai ted elsewhere, or tbey hwl not 
been j)icked up, or information of their having 
1)0011 picket! up liad not been forwarded to 
Loudon. The Atlantic, cepeci ally the p^ioH 
between Oreat Britainaild the United otates, 
is plentifully scratched over with these lines 
ul route. A large number of bottles throw'll 
into the sea near tlie coast of Africa were 
jiicked up on the shores of tlic various We^t 
Judiaii Islands ; while those thrown into 
sea near the coasts of the United States, 
found their way Europe. TTiis corresponds, 
to a certain ilogree, with iho known direction 
.of the currents in the Atlantic. One bottle 
*seems to anticipate the Austral-Panama 
routfc ; for, it commenced its voyage ou the 
Atlantic side of the Panama Isthmus, and 
lamled on tlie Ii^sh Coast. Another bold, 
bottle cut across the Atlantic, from the Canary 
Islands to ^ot'a Scotia. Three or four, 


see^home, a few loving wonis may thus be| 8 tarted by Aivtlcbnavigators or wbalc-lishers 

ffr< 


entrusted to the merciful waves. At any 
rate, a bottle thus tilled with what canupt 
make any one drfmk, unless it be with joy, 
is an innocent little, and may do more ^od 
than harm. 


rora the entrance to Davis’s Strait, voyaged 
t(> the north-west coast of Irehisd. One 
bottle played rare pranks ; it started from 
the South Atlantic, jumped across Western 
AL'ica, tliem across tJio Straits of j 


Thus thought Captain Beshei^th^ editor of [ then throng Spain, across tlie Bay^of Biscay, 
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tkMwgh a ^rlion of France neto t^ds. One of the iQost remarkable bolUe^ 

Brest, j<ud landed at Jersey. The truth is, voyages occurred in* eighteen hundred and 
that a istraighf line drawn £roiu fdaoe of forty^twco; a ship lUft Tlwrao for Canada ; 
iiniiK^'ision to the place of fiiidin)3r, marktf out and when about fifteen hua<3rod miles out;, a 
this route ; and such a* line is theVnly one bottle was launched. This bottle was picked 
which could be'employed on the chart. It is up on the Scottish coast, ^within two miles of 
evident that the bottle travelled first towards, the v^ry port 'jvhence the ve^el had started 
the north-west, and then towards the north- about five mouths before, 
east, to get round the African and Eiiropeau The bottle-writers o/^casionally mingle good* 

coasts ; very likely, it. approached ncai’ the humour with good intentions, in their docu- 
AmericAii coast in thp course of its trij). ments. Thus, a bottkj was picked up, con* 
, The chart affords no information icapectiug taming a paper denoting that it had been 
the laps^ of time during which the bottles cast into the sea. fi’^oin the brig |"lora,on July 
were on their respective voyag('s ; but an ac- the twenty -ninth, eighteen hundred and forty, 
oom])auying table gives all that can be ascer- It ran thus : 
taiiiGd thereupon In tins table are Kieerted ^ 

eight Items ot information covieermiig ca^,h „Z. 

[ bottle and its contents — the immber wdiich i 

it bcjivs on the chart ; the naiiit* of I he sender ; And this Is to inform the mighty world, that 
the date when it was launched into the .‘^eaj .the said brig is this day in latitude 43° 65" 
the hititude of the place; tin* longitude ; the north, and longitude 18^ 4' west, all well, 
fjlace 'where it was found ; the date when it | Therefore yon, the lucky finder of this euclo* 
was found ; juid the iulfrval in days. One j sure, in whatt*vei* ]);irt of the globe it may be, 
#of these travellers li/jd b('eii out at sea are requested to send it under cover, addressed 
nearly sixteen years; this roving bottle was; to the E<lilor of the hJauLical Magazine, for 
immersed in eighteen huiuLrcd and twenty- j the benefit of navigation, in some small degreo 
six, about midway across the « Atlantic, ! towards ascertaimng the currents of the 
and was picked up in eighteen huuflred | ocean. Wo left I'oole on the nineteenth 
and forty-two on the French coast near j instant, bound to darhonciu*, in Newfound- 
Jhest it may, for augiit wo know, have* : land, and, until tlicsc past two days, have liad 
been lying there ininotice<l lifteon year.s out ' very i*ongli weather. The passengers have 
of the sixteen, for tliov’e arc obviously rto just had tlieir morning lunch, with a glass of 
means of determining the time of its aiVival j brown stout, and intend drinking succcsss to 
on a coast, unlpR.s sonic watcher happens to the above magazine, and hope they may soon 
be there at the moment. Another bottle had ■ succeed in seiuling forth to seamen a full 
boon absent fourteen years; throe otlujrs, ten ‘ an«l succinct theory of the cause of winds, 
year.« each'; the majority were under a y(‘ar ; - foinied on acouralo infoi'ination from e.x- 
*th© sliortest interval between the throwing , jieriencod ijaviga1(*r.^. Long live our beloved 
out and the picking up of a bottle, w.ms live Queen, aiul always in the he axis of her de- 
days. In this ]ast-iiame<l instance, the (face- ; vot<*d subjects I ” Tiie bottle was picked up 
lioi’se threw out a bottle on tlio Reventeeuth ! on the coa-st of Cuba, about twenty months 
of Ajuiljin the Caribbean Sea; and by the ! afterwanls. 

twouty-second of the samo month, the Ixxttlej Tlie bottle-chart in tlie Nautical IVIagaziue 
h.'xd fpiade a nice ii Hie voyage oJ about three i attracted much attention among sca-taring 
degrees of longitude" in a weskrly direction. ’ men. Sir John Koss pointed out ho-w' much 
The bottle-jiapcrs often contain such notes . caution is ri^piircd before inforcnces cau 
as the following : — “ I write Ibis ktb r in i .safely be drawn concerning ocean currents 
order that I may find out the current; let ' from the apparent voyages of these itinerant 
me know if ever you receive; it. It is a fine , bottles. He insisteil on tlu* fact that a light 
day for the time of the year, but w e bare a floating bottle is voi’y <lecidi‘diy affected by 
foul wind t»)gethcr witli such entrje.s, as to! the wind, Jet tlie current he flowing in what 
names and positions and dat^s, as will serve direction it may. To try thi.s, lie shaped a 
to indicate the stni-tiiig point of the botlle’.s flat piece of wood exactly the length and 
voyage. Captain Marshall, who launched jC diameter of a bottle ; tlii.s being loaded wAth 
bottle off the coast of Spain, deterininod to lca<l, .^o that the neck part only was^ visible 
leave no chance untried to gt‘t it safolf for- I wlicn immerseil, was thrown ovei*board from 
warded 1)3 the finder ; .so he. wTotc in English, I the Actfeon ; a sealeil bottle was thrown 
•“ Whoever picks up this paper, i.s xvipiestcd . overboard at the same time ; a gale of 
to publish it in the first newsjjaper, JliMtish ! westerly' wiiul wa.^ blowing; arxd it was ob- 
or^'ioreign, in order to show th» coQr.s(* of tlifO>.served lluiL tlie bottle was drifted along by 
citfronts in Fj « n%;h, la honU t^this wind, while the immersed wood of tbe 

eeci dam^ Us jof.-rnau^r ?Tan^.QU ou '' same dimensions roiiiained comparatively sta-r 
;Am/laUf^ and in Sj>anish, Tentja F. ./1/./(T5 ‘ tivnary. On another occasion be filled a bottle 
hondad de puhlUar este ’papel en las ' wuh pilch, to such an extent as to enable it to 

£epaJi,o/ag, Inghnas^ n Amfinrnnas’* The ] .s'lvim upriglit with only the neck^above water ; 
Euglirth request sufficed ; for tluti* bottle . when this and an empty bottle were thrown 
picked up near Dover about nine wrecks after- ' into the Vie iatter separated to leeward of 




ChAAn Diokens.] 




ilae forxnttr at rate Off a quarter of amima Testing-placa tear the other hoUle, hnt 
per hour. When Sir John 'went on hie Arctic under very difi^rent dircumatancefi. M‘Olure 
voyage In eighteen hunted ahd d^teen, he liaunohe<^ Ms bottle near Cape Terde Islands ; 
threw, overboard twenty«fiye copper ^e^iinders CotUhisonM^unched Ida, nix hundred mles 
. in Davis’s Straits ; they 'wore of just suoh fai-Lher south, and nige days afterwaids ; 
weight as to i^ow, an inch or two above both bottles found their way to the Honduras 
water at one end ; but it 'was not knowfl that coast, ms if a fellow feeling actuated them aa 
any of these liad reached the British coasts in well as the captains. » 

the succeeding fifteen % years — a ikct which >So successful, or at least interesting, Jbafi 
eeemed to him to invalidate cerlalii reasonings this bottle system become, that Commander 
respecting currents in the northern part of Becljer was enabled to^ive a new and mu^ 
the Atlantic. eiJarged bottle-chart in Noveml^er eighteen 

Command^ Pisliboume* well known in our hiiudrod and fifty-two. This chart contains a 
■coast surveys, combated some of the views of register of sixty-two bottles, in addition to 
Sir John Boss, and insisted on the great niari- those given in the former chart. , In the one 
time value of the boUhi-paper s\*stem, under chaj*t us in the other, the voyages taken 
due caution against liasby genuralisation. He the bottles frequently give actual infor- 
at the same time sugge.stt*d that it nnglit be a malion of the nature of a ]>arLicuhir current* 
good plan to employ white bottles, the glass in a jwirticulnr seji, or indicate where a certain * 
being rendered oj^aqiiely white by oxide of vessel Avaa at a certain time. If even a small 
ai'S('uic. He tliinks that tlj(^ bottle might bo amount only of information can be .conveyed 
rendered visible enough to be k(‘ou frym the on eitlu r of these two points, it ■would amply 
dock of a ship, and that, whoji picked u[t, the repay the trouble of launching a whole fleet 
contents might be opened and I’egistiTiHl, a» »li- of bottles. Some of the papers in the bottles 
tional informatifui introduced, and the boU,le c()iilaiu short but aflecLing narratives; th^ 
rMannched. This might be a veryvalnalh' .ship is slrande<i or water-logged; the crew 
adjunct lo tlie syshuu. can hardly re»;kou on another hour of life with 

"i\vo canistojs, llirowii into tlu‘ sea by any ])robabilit 3 " ; and their captain pens a 
»Slr flames Clark liobs, wliilS on board the few w'ords, in the hope tliat frieudn at home 
J'lrcbua, in his voyage to the Antmclic s«*as in j may pcrclianc(‘ loam tliereby the ju’obable 
eighteen hundred and forly-t}irc‘o, wrfr j>ieUfc‘i3 , late (»r the liapless ship. Many instances have 
up, some months ,*iftoTwar<ls, one on tin, eo;>-t ; vVeurred within the last few years, in which, 
of Ireland, and the other out at sea olF #ljOg- la bottle has been the only messenger of cor- 
horn. A third mailc moi*'* than half a cir-jrect iiiforinatiou ; a vessel luis bcHiU so long 
cumiiHVigatioii of the globe in a liigh s(wi them unheard of, that a disastrous fate seems to 
latitude, before it fnn nJ its re^ting-plaee on | have been ciu’tain ; but Ibis fate is not 
the shores of Australia, fudging from the i known until a floating bottle brings nows of 
narratives of onr sea-ea]»tjiiiis, tlie l*aci tic : the crew, down to nearly the last hour of t heir 
would be a caj)ital theatre fl>r the boWio ex- i existence. Sometimes, the papers contain a 
periment. It present snoh a vast expanse of few dt)ggorel lines, ora bit of seutiraeut, or a 
water, and the inters] icrwcd islands arcniOKlly I touch ofpoetTy — not much to b# commended, 
So smalJ, tii.'il a lj()ttlo-vr>vage of live oi' six ; for ibs own merits; ])ut, oven here, if the 
thous.'anj) miles might e;i.sily be made. | date* and po.sitioii be given, the botnle. which 

The I>ottle-pa])ers Iiav^* given us more, in- j contains the poetry is by»no means an 
fonnatiem concerning the ymigross of Ihcjfiiable bottle. • 

many recent Arctic ox])edil#uu.s than would One of the moat extraordinarv bottle 
be supi)'..scd by p(’i*Hons wlio ]iav<‘ only glanced vovages, or cask voyages, yet recordt*d, occu- 
cura<u’ily at llio matter, C^ajitain iUrd threw^ ])iebl juiblic attention a year or two ago* 
overboard a cask containing pnpers, wljen on : The story runs tha.s : ^ • 

board the iin'cstigator in eighteen liundred ' Captain l)’^\nberville, in the bark Chiuf- 
iind forty-eight. It was picked ut> ]»y the ; tain, of Boston, put into Gibraltar on tlie 
Friiiceof Wtdes, TTull whaler, and alforded to j 1 wenty-seveiUlf of August, eiglitoen hundred 
the Admiralty evidence of the position of the ^ and firt,y-ouc. Jfe went, with two of his pas- 
Hnterprise and liwest.igator ou a i>articnl.u', seiigcvs, across the Straits to Mount Abylua, 
day. JVomtlie same shi]), bid wdion unthr the' on the African coast; as they were on the 
command of Captain A1 ‘01 nre (who has since of rotuming, one of the crew yiicked 

made himself famous by the discovery of the up what a])pi‘are,d to be a jfiece of* rock, but 
north-west passage), a bottle w'as thrown which the captaiif thought to be a kind of pi]- 
out while she was voyaging dowm the A tlantic mice-stoue. On examination, it was found to 
to wards the Behring’s {Strait route, ill February be a cedar k^'g Completely incrusted with bar- 
■eigh teen liuiid red and fifty. Tlie bottle floated n.acles and othes marine sliells. The keg was 
three thousand six hundred miles, in two inn* opened, and within was found a cocoa-nut, 
dred and six days, and was flicked n]> oi)>the fiiveiopeil in a kind of gum or iv-vnous sub- 
coast of Honduras. By a very singular ioiu- stance. "Within the cocoa-nut shell was a 
cidonco, (Jaj)tai%Collinsoii, who commjpidod piece of ]iarchment covered with very old 
the Entei'priae, the coinpaniou ship to the< ►writing, -^hich none of those jiresont gouM 
Investigator^ ^rew out aiiottle ^ich found read. An American merchant it Gibralter 


then read it, and found that it a brief 
fetscidunt, djviwii np by Christopher Columlbu^ 
in fourteen Ijftndred and ninety-tip(B^ of kiB 
lAimencari discoveries up to thaVtune. It was 
addressed to Ferdinand^nd Isabella. It stated 
that, acoordingeto the writer’s judgment, the 
shiiiS could not survive another day ; that they 
wtire between the western isles and Spain ; that 
two similar namitives were written and 
thrown into the sea, in case the caraval should 
go to the bottom :^in the hope that some 
mariner might pick up one or other of them. 
There is nothing outrageously improbable in 
this stbfy ; for it is within the bounds of a 
reasonable possibility that CJoliimbus may have 
Written such a imrehment, may have inserted 
it in a cedar keg, which may have become J,o 
• ihcrusted with marine shells as lo be shieldeci 
from destruction, 'which may have floated 
upon a little-used coast, and which may 
have been w’edged in between two rocks 
BO tightly, as to have remained untouched 
and, unmoved, and probaWy unseen, for three 
hundred :in<l fitly-eight jears. All this lua}’ 
oe so, and yet it would not bo prudent to give 
full credence to the stoi-y without some cor- 
roboration. There has been soinet^iiiig like 
ccirroboration, however, of a curious kind. 
Captain D’Auhorvi lie’s naiTaiive \xim given 
in tbe^. Louisville Varieties, whence it was 
copied into the Times. Sliortly after its 
appearance in the groat loading j(»urnal, Mf. 
Morier Evans writes to tlie editor of the 
I'iniea, stating that he has in his possession 
an old vohiiiie of voyages, containing an 
account of Colum bus’s voyage in February of 
the year above named, in a very dreadful sea 
near the Azores. I’here occurs in the narra- 
tive this passage : ‘‘ I’hc a<lmiral finding him- 
self near death, to the end that some know- 
ledge might borne to tlieir Catholic Majesties 
of what he had done in their service, he 
wrote •as* much as he could of what he had 
discovered on a skin of parchment ; and 
liaving wrapped it iif> in a piece of cerecloth, 
he put it ill to a wooden cask and cast it into 
the sea, all the men imagining it had been 
some piece of devotion.” Mr. Evans thinks 
that this passage is some sup{> 5 >rt to Ca])tain 
B’AubtTville's story. The subject is curious 
enough to deserve further scrutiny ; and 
especially would it be right .Ind ]»roper that 
the barnacle-covered kt^g and its jhecious 
bit of parchment should be preserved in some 
public establish merd — even .some museum in 
Spain, which the rest of the world kujws 
nothing aboiit. 

^ Inverting lo the bottle- voyages, we will 
fin^^est that it 'J||ght be a ^good pla^i for 
etmgrants lo make ^ise of this peculiar kind 
of doeaii-postage. It could •■do* n(» harm to 
any living being, and it might render service 
or afford i^tisfaetioi! to many. Eight^eight 
tbousapd persons wont from the United 
Kingdom to Australia in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two. We tlij.nk it not] 
a very iijii^robable supposition that there] 


^ ere at least eighty-^ht ibbusanid 
lu the many Lundred ships ,^hie^ ,ponveyed 
these persons f boifles wmen hful some* 
thing to do With wine, or brandy, or^pale a1(S^ 
or stout, or pickles. What became of .these 


I emigrants ; might not these emJgi^uU, have 
employed some among their weary vapant 
hours on ship-boari> in concocting little 
budgets of inforniiition — those who could write 
acting as secretaries for those wjpo could Hot ; 
might not these little packages have been 
sealed into the bottles, and launched at re* 
gnhir intervals throughout the> duration of 
the voyage ; might not some of these bottles 
— ^say one in ten, or even one in a hundred 
— have ultimately readied the hands of those 
who would have willingly transmitted the in- 
formation through some consul or agent to 
Englapd ; and might not the history of each 
bottle-voyage have given some pleasure to pri- 
vate individuals, and some useful information 
to navigators, who want to know all that 
can be known about currents, and tides, and 
winds ? 

I’liere has Irately arisen a bottle-question 
of some interest. A bottle has been picked 
up on the northern coast of Siberia. The 
itu^i^an government having given orders 
that a good look-out should be kept for any 
stray inforniatioii coming from Sir John 
F ranklin, this bottle 'was sent to the autho- 
rities. • Tt contained nothing, nor could any 
one at first say for what j)urpose it had been 
employed. Some time afterwards, however, 
it was diHcovcrcd that the bottle was one of 
those which the Norwegian fishermen employ 
instead of corks, to float their nets. As the 
Norwegian fiRhcrmen do not go to the Sibe- 
rian coast, how did the bottle come there ] If 
it floated round the coast, past the Nofth Capa 
and the White Sea and Nova Zoinbla, it 
would surely indicate a current flowing in 
that direction ; ^tnd this current might pos- 
silily have something to do with the north- 
eastern route to the Arctic regions, advocated 
by Mr. Petermaiin. All these may be only 
possibilities, not probabilities ; yet ought we 
to be thankful to aconimoii green bottle, even 
for being instrumental in suggesting such 
thoughts. 


CHIPS. 

BEADY WIT. 

As an instance of a correspondent .who 
feorpughly understands a joke, and possessies 
a quick wit and a happy comprelnsnsion, w© 
camaot resist the temptation, that is upon us 
to i^lnt the following genuine letter, : 


* "Sir,— I happened this s, 
np the lastfiu:^eifof yopr JU 


toon to 






ivtiHflt Witing to 8^ 'My doeiio*, wJio^A oiily sh^ '^roiM $tie would speak 

' kouB^ J'Siad es^ed. It fjas 'often' struck firivat^ly, and not in Dorel’s p^senee,. , 
Whenyeti^mg^our writings, that th^tendendy Cue cfv'uing, the little pewter Jlia,ifnp,.WM 
ci jpiit Mind is to hold up tp^leriaion those put upon the table, whence it shed a djta’ 'wid 
of ike' higher clashes. I i^fer you for the yellow light on Dofel’s lac^ pillow. , ■ ,l^e 
present to the Ignoble Nbblemau as written mother kindled a fire in the oven, apd'^^o 
by vou and published this mouth. Now we of the elder children peeled potatbesb with ih|P 
'fiha recorded in Scripture the world described handles of their pewter spoons! The little 
as hateful and hating* one another, and 1 ones sat on a bench by the stove, playinff'l'^ 
trould call your attention to the third chapter game together with some pebbles. The <J^r 
of Paul’s Ejiistle to Tltiis ; read the first six opened, and in came a stout young lad of 

Vhrses, and see what belie lieiw in the son four-and-twenty, who sal down in an un- 

of the livings are called upon to do, and occupied warm corner, after he had said good 

then judge yourself, that ye be not judged, evening in an ill-tempered way. 

I would invoke you unto a kinder spirit, “Good evening, Gottlieb! Welcome,” fi&id 
sfnd be ye a doer of the W'ord and not a the mother. Poor little Porel looked very 
hearer onl 3 ^ r Jd, and made the bobbins tly extremely fast. • 

Gottlieb was in a boorish sullen mood ; the ■* 


Sfnd be ye a doer of the word and not a 
hearer onl 3 ^ 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Y our very obedt., 

“A Commoner.” 


“ Y our very obedt., old woman w^aa suppressing indignatiop, 

“A Commoner.” coughing and looking at Dorel ; who, with an 

‘ anxious loving heart, was labouring away 

• over the lace pillov^. There was a miserable 

FROZEN AND THAWED. 

The potatoes were'pocled, the fire leaped* 

Good Doctor Wildenlialin, a man of lowly in the oven. The mother pushed the great 
birth, whose stories are much liked in pot into it, coiiglied again, and discharged 
Germany by lowly readers — and by high-born herself ol*au extremely noticeable sigh. Gott- 
readers, too — has written corljyn village tales licb sat like a log. After another quarter of 
of the Ilartz Mountains. Of one of them the an hour, the good woman’s patience was ex- 
heroine is a poor little 1 ace-work cr, Dorcl. liausted : “Now, Gottlieb,” she said, hf a half- 
1 should like to tell again in fewer wftitls, juigry tone, “ I vow you sit there as if you 


what I have read of Dorcl. 

She worked lace into elegant patterns, •and 


had no tongue.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the youth, ** As you may 


so did many of the girls, lier neighbours, on a take it.” 

quaint-lookiug ])articolourecl pillow : slTifting “ Indeed,” said the mother sharply, " 1 
her bobbins busily wuth nimble lijigers, and don’t know how I am to take it ! It W’^ould 
bending over them a pair of the kindliest be well if you would oi>eu your mouth, and 
black eyes. She was ill-paid for her labour, let us know what taking you arc in.” 

Indeed, man 3 ’ of the niaid.s in licr village — “ llusli, mother, dear!” whispered Dorel 
who took less heed of their earnings — fainted beseechingly. “Gottlieb is surety tired after 
soiuetinies through li ungear as they sat at his work. Let him but rest a bit. The soup 
work. Dorel was the chief help of her is ready by this time, and I will get ihq table 
widowed»mothcr, and of five younger broihera ready for tlic soup.” 

aihd sisters. Slie was only eighteen ; and, So Dorel stood up ; jukI, having puiT her 
though she went barefooted, she looked like bobbins carefully in order, threw a white 
a little princess in her peasant dress, which cloth over the cushion, .and phiced it on a 
was made up of three garments — a blue corner of the bench near the window. Then 
chemise, a red frock, and a neckcrcliief white she spread a napkin uj)on the table and 
as a blossom. laid pewter spoons for eight. Then bIiq 

Gottlieb, her betrothed lover, was a rough look from the cupboard a great loaf 
pC'.asant of the village ; a joiner l)y trade, wiio black bread, amj cut it into tidy little pio(^a 
inherited from his deceased father a house over the large earthen bowl ; and, wtien the 
and little field, and was proud of being a free- bowl wius filled, strewed salt and pepper- over 
holder. The village in wliich they Jived is a •it. “Now, mother, you can pour out.’* The 
very poor one, high up among the Hartz moUier lifted the great pot out of the oven. 
Mountains. maslied the cooktjd potatoes to broth in it, 

Gottli(d[>’s nightly visits had become half- and then 2 >oured W-he yellow soiip over the 
weekly, or weekly, and his conduct when he bread. The bits of bread at first danced abouf 
came had grown to be uucivil. Dorel’s like little fishes, -but, beginning soon to swell,, 
mother had been courted difiereiitly ; and they filled the^bowl witli a mass so dense that 
sho was resolved to understand the suitor’s iDorel had some* trouble to stir and mix it. 

' cohddet. Dorcl pleaded for him that he had with her siioou. The five other clul^lren then 
dlwayd been goodXo her, and that she wo^ld took their places ;*the elder ones near their 
rather bear with him patiently until the ^il mother, and the younger ones near Dorel ; 
humour passed away. Her mother thoii^lit ^ut Gottlieb did not stir. * ^ 

a regret before' marriage better than a reben- “ Now, Gbttlieb,” said the old woilian, “ will 
tance idler, and resolved to spe^ tciGottlieb; you not join us 1 ” ’ 
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{OiAftaotod bs>* 


Hfl refused churlishly t said he had sopped. 
** But you wr.ll take a 9i)Oon wilji ua/* said 
Dor<*l, gently. .» r *■ r 

« If i won’t,” aaid the rude lover, “ I won’t, 


and that’s enough.” 

With a sad look, Dorel folded her hands 
and said the usual grace. Tlie seven spoons 
then hshed together, amicably, in the bowl. 
Five of them came and went fast, ami always 
travelled inonthward full to the brim, for the 
children had good appetites. Mother ate ; 
but did not seem to like her Kupj»o)* ; poor 
Dorel chased with her spoon individual bits 
of crust untfl she caught them, and, when she 
caught them, set them down again. , When- 
ever her spoon left the bowl it went almost 
.^empty on its expedition to her lips. Her 
share, however, was not left, nor tlottlieb’s 
cither. Five busy si) 00 ijs emj)tied the bowl 
and scraped its si<Ies, and then were them- 
selves sernped clean by five little red tongues. 
Gottlieb all the while provided table music, 
dniniTiiing against the oveii-sidcs or whistling 
Co liimsclf. ’■ 

“ Cliildren, Lave you had enough ? ” 

"Yes, mother,” they auawcre<l, half aloud, 
as if they were not (piitc certain of the fact 
they were attesting. Dorel said grace again, 
and was clearing the table, wbeii the luotlicr 
said, "*1* will do that. Go you and jiut the 
cbildrcn to bed.” Dored knew wbat was 
meant, and wont upstairs with the children, 
Irembling ; one holding by her band, another 
lying on her arm. Voor little Dorol ! 

The mother had an ox]daiiation — that is 
to say, as much of explanation as could be 
, had with a stolid man, who dh1 not well know 
his own humour. Slit* accused him of being 
taken up with tailor AV enzel’s (Laugliter and 
of being contemptuous and calling Dortl a 
beggar. Then the honest woman thought he 
was n(\ right man to be her tiaughter’s biis- 
band,^^whcn he had the s)urit to aaj" that 
he w ould not have married her except for 
pity. 

Dorel was hearing the children say their 
nightly prayers and ju-o verbs, which she had 
.alwaj^s done gently and helpiiigiy; but iiowslie 
was letting them blunder as thfty would. The 
other children cried out upon little Fritz : 
*’ Dorel, Fritz says the wrong pi’a yer then 
she became attentive until slic beavd the 
house door violently shut, so that the w^alls 
trciiibh*d, and uppn that she ran down stairs. 
“ O, luoliier, wdnit have j'ou done ? Is Gott- 
lieb goiieT* 

^ “ ^es, Dorol, and T thinb he will not come 
bft^k again.” 'flieu Dorel cried bitterly. 

is not w^orth a drop ‘of cold vrater, 
cki^^ said the good woman. It is an escape 
fi^yon. He would have made your homo a 
^isery if you had married him.” 

' " Ah, mother, you judge too soon. He 

is not bad, and I love liim so fondly.” The 
, pother gently told her (laughter of tbe cruel< 
things Gottlieb • Lad said ; but ^Dorel had 
excuses ready for all. Gottlieb had been her 


lbv« asid hoiie: he wai'lhOTlovh still/ " Ifit 
is my sin,j;; she said/^,1 cannot, Ittflp it ; bnt I ‘ 
never felt my jove for him as imich Ab now-^ 

I cannot tell you why. And yet I think it i» 
because I am so soiry for him.” 

" I£ you take it so,” Stdd the mother,. " 1 
agree with yotf. For sur^y, unless Heaveir 
be merciful, he will go doggedly to, his own 
evil end.” ' 

" J list so, mother,” Dorel answered quickly,. 

" And the mercy of Heaven upon one creature^ 
is sent always, you know, through another.. 
We must have mercy upon GottKeb.” 

“ What can do ? You never can run 
after Inm ? What do you mean, Dt»rel ? ” 

"J do not know, but it may be that I 
shall. One thing I know T can do for him,, 
and I will do that to-night.” 

" And what is that, child V* 

“I will pray for him,” said the simple girl, 
and fell again a-crying. ' 

The' door opened suddenly, and some one 
entered. "If that should l)e he!” cried 
[)orel in sudden tcrroi*. “ No,” sa,iil the 
old woman, “only his good or evil genius 
could bring him back ; Ihcs good would not 
Avork on liim so soon, and I don’t think him 
bad enough to come back and do evil.” In- 
deed, it only the good-natured, lame 
Mine! who lialted in, and who was set down 
hos])iiab]y by the stove, and had the table 
dr.W 2 i so that sbe might rest her lame foot 
on tbe ledge ct it. {She was a little, i)ale- 
faced lace- worker of Dorel’s age ; a ncra* 
neighbour ; and she took ont her lace-pillow 
whicli she bad brought Avitb her, and Dorol 
fetched lier’s, and the two girls went on by 
the pale lamplight will) their endless labours. 
Minel often came in that way and was always 
welcome. 

“1 thought Gotllioh was here,” she s:iid, 
but she kiiKW better. 

“Gottlieb,” answered the mother,^hai’ply, 

“ has left here for ever ; and if yoa like him, 
Minel, he is youys.” 

“Too late m the field,” said Minel, laugh- 
ing. 

“But if Dorel is cojitentl” the mother 
asked, 

“ Rl ill, too late,” answered the girl. 

“That is not kindly said,” Dorel objected, 
with her downcast eyes upon her work ; 
“what may you mean ? ” Minel meant kind- 
me.ss ; and, with hesitation, told how she had . 
just seen Gottlieb going into tailor Wenzel’s- 
house ; how, on the last Sunday, she had 
seen him at a dance with tailor Wenzersr 
daughter, fetching beer for her because she 
could not take a dram. Poor little Dorel's 
jre.'U’s streamed over her glowing cheeks. “Let 
kohe bad man go,” said her mother, “ you cOn- 
I hot} wash his sins out with crying. It Would 
j be lijetter that he cried himself.” 

I “I am very sorry for himi mother,’* sIib 
' sobbed ; “besides, he was so good always, he 
I cannot have beoonje bad all at once.” 
i Minql Endeavoured, however, to show 
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bjO- IHeuil. ■wby fii>e, iSx hw pKri^ liad no* Wdc is csUed BissI^ BtsikUsm. Pi'operly 
tib-ought iirottli^b BO goqji, always. He was he’s a robber ; but so very iiie^ .And Hosa — 
too proud of hifl house and bit of Afield ; he that ini’s love — shehas^t^^ooUrage ; 

-cvorked at his joinery as if ne could live and the Lion — that is Itinaldini — becpnics 
without it ; and people did say, that he must wlien he spoaks to lief mck a lamb. 
soon needs try to live without it, for hiajiittle he, mother ? ” * 

business was being lost. Dok*1 was too coy “ That ’s true,” she replied. ^^Lise^recids do 
and innocent she feared. Gottlieb could get naturally.” 

on faster with the taAlor’s daugliter, who “Go on, then,” said Gottlieb. “I’m in 
must call herself Lisettc; because, forsooth, the mood myself, iust now, to be alluintni, or 
Lisel (Lizzy) was not fftie enough ! what’s the fellow’s nawie. The world ’s too 

The old woman next endeavoured to show bad for me, and J ’ve broken with Doi'el. 
her daughlerihow she had secretly grieved at, But the girl shall come after me yet«”* 
and dreaded Gottlieb’s boorisliness and sullen- “ Broken with Dorel ! ” 
ness of temx)er. At last. Mind put up iier work. . “Yes. She is too proml, and her mother 
Dorel did ut)t, as usual, seek to delay her i^thc ^lest woTnaii in tlio world.” 
going. When she was gone, tln^ old woman ■“ There you liave it ! ” siiid old Mother 


Dorel did ut)t, as usual, seek to delay her i^thc ^lest woTnaii in tlio world.” ’ * 

going. When she was gone, tln^ old woman ■“ There you liave it ! ” siiid old Mother 
took the hand of her daugliter tenderly an<J Wenzel. “ Well for you, you ai’e out of the • 
Dorel fell upon her neck ami said, “Do not snare. 'Von would have lind to suppoi’t that 
be angry, mr)tbcr, but L am not able to entire tribe of children. Old and young ■were 
think hardly of Goitlieb.” regularly iislung for you. Siicl» a rich, liaud- 

*That foolish young man afteiTic had brolfcn some son-in-law is not to be had (every day, 
with his sweetheart went to the puhlic-lion.se. But what will you *do now, Gottlieb? You 
There, lie S!it down at the table witli a higiily can’t stay as you are.’'^ • t 

distinguished hxAing ])cr.soii : very lean, with “JNo,” said the lout. “In spite to Dorel, 1 
sharp nose and eroow.s, and a yellow sku., that 1 can’t. So T come here.” | 

but a most diL>niiiod air — the tailor Wenzel. I’he mhthcr rose, and, gt'iitly sliding her j 

He was a taihn- wlio had so^n the world ; beloved cat down to the ground, made the ' 

who in his day, as ho told ihe village jieople, }(>ung man a oiiptscy. “Too much honour 
had.clothed princes. Wt-nzel soon found by for us and Lisel ! ” Jdsol looked uj^nn tlio 

the young fellow’s conduct what lia<l liftp- g,ronnd and fumbled in the pages of iiinaldo, | 


pened; and, although Gottlieb was as riule to i waiting 


more precise communications. 


him as he had Ik;'*!! to Uorel’s uiothei^ he I The cat, rubbing against the visitor’s h‘g, 
bore with the ill liumour and did his best, I received a kick, and (iejKirled wailing. “The 
like a good father, to divert the ^’outh j na.sty creatuwi I ” excUiimod Mrs. Wenzel, 
into the snares of Lisel. lie fished with the ' giving the lie to her sympathy with Gottlieb 
clumsiest of bait; but line angling wouliljliy caressing her nlllicted favourite. Lisel ^ 
have been lost upon Gottlieb, as indeed any • listened attentively for the no.xt words of the 
kind of angling might liave been ; for he had | new Biualdo. They were : “How can you 
then only one no! ion in hia head. Having j keep such a beast of a cat ? It, shan’t come 
wronged Dorel, he meant she should r('j>eut I near me. 1 can’t bear dogs either, the beasts, 
it — for ho still clung to her in a clinrlish riesides, why <lo you kee]) cats? Wiud are 
way — aiwl his one thought that lie enjoyed mousetraps for ? ” The old woman saf down 
over his brandy was “I’ll make her come with a grimace, and ^itscl began reading 
after me yet.” The tailors liints wore, how- viciously. Gottlieb ]mllcd out his clay pipe-, 
ever, ao far in accordance with the youth’s tilled it, lighted it, and composed himself with 
mood that ho adojited the advice to go, ijiiiet smoking. “ Yes, ycs,’Mic said inrcsently. 
when he had taken a full dose of the bold-^ ‘-Dorel was nut so bad, and things wouldn’t 
nes.s purchasable at a tavcjrn, to the tailor’s have gone so •far but for the mother. She 
house. ‘ wiis loo bad altogether ; she can talk, ay, she 

Tliere, ho broke in abmptly upon Mother can talk ono’s^ lieai t asunder. But Dorel 
Wenzel and her daug.hti'r ; the old woman in shall come after me 3^ct. I don’t care.” 

armchair by the stove with a pet cat upon The old woman stroked the cat that was 
her lap ; Lisel upon a stool, reading. When again at rest upon hei* lap ; Lisel read, on.; 
the damsel saw Gottlieb she uttered a small but, both w^omen were at heart vexed and 
shriek and dragged a dirty cloth from under- impatient : “ W e.ll, to be sure,*’ Gottlieb con- 
ueath the oven which she threw over her tinned; “Dorersj:)ro])erly aneatgirl. Be she 
shoulders, dragged about with all her fin- as she may, I sliould like to see the girl thirt 
gers in her hair, and said, “Good gracious ! is her match. And what I like in her is, that 
this is too great mi honour ! Please to be she can't abifle beasts of cat.s, who do nothing 
seated.” abut eat up fine's vic^als.” Mrs. Wcnzel’a 

“ If I*m not disturbing you,” said Gottlieb| wrath thereupon boiled over, but she still pru- 
placing himself i^uite at his ease, still ii! a dcntly endeavoured to extract from*t he young 
dogged way. “ You were reading the JKble mari some definite pledge of siurcnder to her 
or the hymn-book, I suppose ?” I ^isel, Father Wenzel, coming in soon after 

“ Oh dear, no,” said Lisel, ashamed of the Trom the tRvem, found his household in <li^ 
imputation, and quite e^ge/to1*ebJt it. “ The treas, his daughter in despair and rage behind 
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^becti settled between liim and Gottlieb at the to take biaok 'hie gift, 

; tavern; he dragged Lrrel out of heir hiding to contain good’/n6’^ 'fon; thifeb''hdn’dJed 
j)lace ; he gave her to Gottlieb, who received dollars. ' * ' ' ‘ " 

her open mouthed, then blessed them both, “ lhank Hei^vett Y'^’ ertid the mother ;*^now 
ai^d toid'^^Ms wife- to make a cup or two of we are at the end of trouble.” 
ooflfee. “3)0 you think sot,” Dorel ansje^’ered^’i^.r- 

' .Next Sunday Gottlieb had his triunmh. rowfully. “ It seems to me that jidw' btlr 
That is to say, he wqnt to the dance ann in trouble will begin.” . ^ 

arn^ with hie now sweetheart under Dorel’s Months and years passed, Tho 'tofext grje4t 
window, ^ He had meant to fling defiance at event in Dorel’s life happened in(,winiOr time, 
the house as he went by, but his heart I'aiUd A whiter in the upper mountains of tHo 
wlien he c»aie near it, and he hurried away, ffartz, is very gloomy and very cOiiifortltoS. 
V dragging ‘his Lisel after liim in an uKgainlv Mountains and valleye lie covered yard&' deep 
fushiou. Lisel- looked nj) in triumph fro^i with snow ; roads have vanished, and the 
(■''among the roses and forge t-me-iio Is inside traveller on unknown ground incurs' a risk 
hei*! bonnet. of breaking through into some hidden chiisih. 

> But -she had no reason to enjoy her con- The larch and pine-trees creak under their 
quest. - Gottlieb, though ho betrothed himself load of snow whenever the wind crosses theiO : 
ior three long years, evaded marriage. After and tl^o whole forest seen at a distance, lies 
having endured his rudeiii’ss all that time, in like* a dark green girdle on the mountain 
l^ope of being one day iriistress of liis house sides. Ttavens and crows become stiff in the 
and field, Liscl and her family abandoned open air, and are found fluttering behind 
tlieir desifi^i. Liscl married a young jour- the chimneys of huts. Out of the chimneys 
Jieymaii tailor, who came by chance^ into the rises grey smoke in heavy piles from the 
village. brushwood mixed with dust and earth, which 

Boor little Dorel during those three years forms t he fuel ‘*of the ^^easants. It is a pool' 
worked ^at her lace pillow, and maintained and fuel wliicli smokes much and burns with H sup- 
comforted her mother. hJhe showed no change pressfMl dull glow on their hearths. Ic6 is 
in her home-temper ; and, as slio scarcely evei* very tldck on the little wiiidowis, and such 
went into the village except when she went light* as they can ever admit is lessened by the 
to eburch, it could not be said that she was heap of straw and refuse that rests against 
running after )ier lost swain. Twice, how- the waJls outside, and rises higher than the 
€v^r, during that time, she became a topic in window-ledge. There is a solemn silence on 
-the -neiglihourhood. I\vo suitors offered to the nunuitains, only broken hy the sledges Of 
^ take Gottlieb’s place, both of them well to the charcoal bnrners,ortl»e skimming over the 
do; one of them, a young worker in the mines hard snow of .some light sleigh that belongs 
who had lately risen to the rank of under- to a more weal: hy mountaineer, 
overseer ; the'' other, no less a j)ei’soii tliaii the Alter a month of hax’d frost came a stormy 
son and heir of the village iiuikeeper. i)orcl but too warm south wind, threatening a rapid 
I'efused them both, and a great talk arose thaw. Thaw on tlie inoantains brings with 
upon ibat head. AVcis .she too ])roud ? J)id it unusual i)erils. Fields of snow, traversed 
she want Gottlieb bhek ? AVas there some eiisily in frosty \vc;it])cr, yield in critical 
fiive gentleman in tlie background ? Was it places under tluj traveller’s foot ; and he is 
the mother who kept her, and lived upon perhaps plunged into a mountain torrent, or 
lier? Another event made a great sen.sation. falls into a pmon with four W'al Is of snow', 
The widow’s little hut was th^ last house in which ho ailctnpts in vain to scale, and be- 
the village. A hundred paces farther on, tween which he perishes. ' 

the road passed througli a tlnck pine forest, On siicli a day, Dorel had been working for 
only pjissable by Ibot-travellerS, or riders who a long time silently over her lace-pillow* : 

. could put trust in tlieir horses. One evening, not telling tales, as she did usually, to the 
at twilight, tlie w’idow’s family was alarmed younger children. * 

by a ciy for help at the door, and found a “Is anything tlie matter, Dorel 1 ” 
horseman who had come in from the wobd, “No, motlier ; ” but she answered ‘as if 
and stopped at the first liou.se in the agonies with her mind abroad. 

of auddeu illness. He was* bent double and “You do not talk. What ails you, child?” 

wan, «tiff upon his horse. Dorel m'ouuted a Dorel owned that she felt ailing, tboiigh 

and, steadied by her ‘mother, lifted she knew not liow. Slie was disturbed, 
UkripB', lUid took him in. Shs loft him in her fbo said. She dreaded some evil, «h’e’knew 
i 0 K€r*iijCSLre, conducted his horse to the inn, ^ot what. The mother' thought it must 


:4ourney tft UUB neai’CAt doctor, who lived -six heairbui'n, lor her heai't leit Dad. aine 
miles dietauL .The stranger w’as a travelling thought she would lie better in the open 
Baorchantj .andfiWas on the poinl^ of death., tail*. It needed some persuasion to get lc«ve 
A%r ureceMng much gentle lielp, he be- to go abrq^^heemae l^o ttKiuntaili wai^ not 
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^ , 4^ Iftfifc .^cr fflpther siu^gest^df^ it 

tlie j&i* 

^*^jgter thati if fJiie went into l^e 

Village she would still bo*amoi9g people. 
7 Porel threw a f|*ouk over her shoulders, which 
' served as cloak, aud, pulling part of it as a 
lij^ over her head, «lrew it together under 
her chin, and looked out of il lovingly at her 
pother, «with her fresh wholesome face and 
Jfindly black eyes, like the pretty girl she 
was ; then hurried /)ut. “ God forgive niy 
jSin ! ” she said when she was out of doors. 
“ It is the first lie I evA tx)ld mother. But 
I saw him^go into the wood this morning, 
s^d lie h:is not come back.** 

/ “She alkali come after me yet,” Gottlieb 
had said. 

Dorel followed a path made by the hand- 
sledges^ that went from the village to the 
wcMjtJ. From the trees through which tlie 
wind was howling, the snow fell in dull heavy 
lumps about her, and she heard the hoarse 
"crow.s Cluing hungrily. When she pa.ssed 
beyond the track of the sledges, her feet sank 
deeply ill the snow as she workeil on with 
anxious Inaatc. ^t last, slie stopped ':ud 
looked about her. She felt sure that she Tvas 
in the iieighboui’liood of a aiuall chasm called 
the Schieterbrucli. Thence liome, slie knew 
her way. If she could but descend it ! For 
that was the pit — abemt tliirty yards — 
into -Nvhich she ha<l felt that Gottlieb might 
have falJeu. “ With the help of Heaven*! will 
venture,” she cxclaLiucd, ami struggled on 
till she found ileep footsteps that crowded her 
patli. At once she pursued their track. At 
one place the traveller had fallen. Farther 
on, someth ii>g dark lay in a hollow — a fur 
cfip. , She wrung her hands. It was his cap, 
given to him by herself last Christmas four 
years. 

From the edge of the chasm, at la^t Dorel 
looked down on a black object, silent under 
all her* cries. She knelt >vaist-deop iu snow, 
and prayed for a gtjod angel to help her. 
“ Gottlieb ! ” she cried agaii>; “ if you do not 
answer, may my siii be forgiven — 1 shall 
throw myself down to you among the snow !” 
She then heard a low wailing ; aud, com- 
mending to God her mother, the widow, and 
her household, she veiilnrod to descend and 
struggle for her lover’ws life. Thrusting her 
arms into the snow when slie w'as falling — 
climbing, rolling, sometimes buried nearly to 
the chin— Dorel came to the bottom safelyj 
and fiung herself on Gottlieb’s body. 

He still lived. With glowing hands she 
cleared away the snow iu which he w^as 
ipibeddod. She rubbed his temples ; and, 
having melted water by putting snow into 
liauds, sbe stooped to liim, aud let it flow 
between liis lips. When his eyes oiicned, auA 
hJs ohest began to heave, she uttered a k)im 
cry of joy, and tried to lift him bV the 
shoulders ; for he. hud no strength tef kelp 
himself. . .f , ^ ' • 

Then she Tepiembered. tkaMhe^ad a omst 


in her pocket wkliSk ska bad picked up 
when it had been left by one of tlie; children 
in tke^bldroojm. . Gottlieb Had;uo atnength 
to •bite it. “You will turn >agai)uat it, 
Gottlieb, but there is no other kelp, .dbe skid, 
with a smile ; and she bit Ahe bread lienk(f, 
and so stood over him, and fed him carefolly^tks 
a bird feeds her young. Then, whdu.ke doiiikl 
better use his limbs and stand uprigktyK^ke 
bade him stamp upon the ground, and stamped 
before him merrily. At last they wdire 
able to climb up togetner out of the Schiefor- 
bnich, and Gottlieb wns led by Dotjel home- 
ward. When they got into the truck, there ^ 
was Minel’s little brother Kanl to be seen * 
turnisig a corner with a U:in(I-8h‘dge. “ Sec,*V 
^iie said, laughing, “ there is a carriage wait- 
ing for you ! ” She told Karl that he muiifk 
lend his sledge ainl strength, to hel}K in carry- 
i ing the sick man home. Gottlieb was put, 
wlicther he woulil or no, into the dray ; and 
Dorel, when she had taken the irock from her 
head and should^s to throw over the young 
maii’.s breast aud iac^, started with Karl in tJ^e 
sledge. It was a tine sight for the villagers 
wlieii Dorel was scon dragging Gottlieb out 
of the Jbre.=^t. She looked at nobody, and 
cared for nobody, conveyed him up to his own 
door, committed Ijiiu to the cure of his house- 
! people, ordered pejipennint tea to J3e made 
I for him, ami bade them put him instantly to 
‘bed. Then she went liomo, still glowing 
from the exercise. 

“Thank (W, Dorel, you are home at last. 
Where have you been 1 ” 

“ Mother,” she .sai<l, with emotion, “ it was 
well that I went ! But make me a cup of 
cofiee. 1 am cIjiJJed,” • 

“ you sliall Jiave that, at once,” said the 
widtnv, selliijg instantly to work upon it. 
“But what lias liappeneMl to yoii ?” 

“Nothing to me. But, T was iu time to 
save a man wlio was half-frozen •in the 
Schicferbnicli.” • # 

“ WJio was it ? ’* tlie“hiotlier asked. Dorel 
turned aside with scarlet cheeks and teara ; 
but said at la.st w'ith forced inditferencc, ‘♦It 
was Gottlieb, mother.” 

“ What ! tjottlieb ! the bUd man ! Heavtih 
only knows, my child, wliat sort of stuff yoUt 
heart is made of.” 

Gottlieb hafl been on his way to the next 
village to take the measure of a child’s coffin, 
when he was c.aught in a thick snowstorm 
and missed his path. Wlieu the storm was 
ovbr, he had staggered, half-faint, through 
the deep snow, until at last he fell where 
Dorel found hiniT Safe at home in bed, <»f 
course after what had happened, he repented 
heartily of this behaviour to Dorel. Dorel, 
of course, would come or send to ask how lie 
got on ; then he would make amends to her. 
^iit Dorel did not come or send to^aak how he 
got on. When he was up again and should 
have gone like a man to own his obligation to 
her and ^nfess his evil-doing, he was tee 
proud. He resolved to write. Tiie ink 'pin 
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diy iu the liKle bottle that hung by the wall ; ^ain save Gottlieb,” sa^d’Minel one day- *^He 
%rot up a browu broth in it with is brought to thia^ through love of you,.a&d 
water. Thou, 'as he found no papier in the through despah'.’V r . 
house, lie tore out a mouldy fly-dfeaf from his “And why^” Dorel answered, “ should 
hyiuii-book, and wrote ^pon that. Having do evil for the love of me ? JJt would be great ’ 
written his note, he fmded, sealed it with sin if I made any man do ill who loved 
glae out of his pot, and sent it by his me. A.8 for despair, I do not know what 
landlady.- he despairs of^; he has never said a word 

It was the first letter Porel ever had to me.” 
received from anybody, and she took it with “ But you know, l)orel, that he is ruined 
astonishment and reverence. “ I don’t feel, for love of you, and because you will have 


mother, as if I ought to read it to myself, 
will read it to you.” It was the following : 


“DearDorel, himself.” 

. « I b«Te jour "Jill wbwh you „ j 

covered me when out ot the Sehielerbtueh. bureW Heaven knows I shouli 

von want It, and 1 have swnieuiuifr to icli vou wnitai , _ . i i* i t 


nothing to do with him. His bouse, toO) is 
going to be seized for his d^bts, and he 
must go into the poor-house or — or kill 
himself.” 

“ You say, Mind, that I will have nothmg 


misi'Zraf if I felt 

ihime iu the eveniug, you know where, namely «?• And I should think it, lor myself; a J^at 
behind the mill even to suppose that I must be wicked 

“I remain because I am jiained by love lor somebody. 

“ Your loving Gottlieb.” 1 think that ought rather to make me good. 

„ And how do you know, iVIinel, that Gottlieb 

^ It is not needful to^ relate the mother s really loves me ? ” 

wrath at this. “Be easy, mother,” Dorel “ ^'"by, you must own yourself that he 
said. “ I have served four years for Gottlieb, cares for you only.” 

and am not ashamed; jx'rhaps Gottlieb can “I am a miserable woman!” exclaimed 
serve four j^ears for me, but not in the way Dorel, weeping bitterly ; “ am I so bad and 
of that letter ; that will not do. I am no godless that 'I am to be won by defying 
liacb el. mother darling, but if 1 am only Heaven? No, Miuel. My heart is only too, 
Leah, Gottlieb can be a Jacob. I abide by too„cJ,ieap, when it is to Vjc hail for a single 
tliat.” “ spoken word. But Gottlieb’s is not a good 

Gottlieb adorned hiinsolf to meet bis love way„of courting.” 
in the miller’s meadow, where they had mot| “ And can you sec him y>ut into the poor- 
in old times twice \>efove, and where he had i house ?. ” 

been vexed with her for brijiging, first her bro- “Yes, I can, ami marry him from the 
ther George iis her companion, and next the j»oor-liousc. T fed as tliougli ho must needs 
< lame Miiiel. No Dorel ajjpeared. It was her conic to that, before his heart is softened.” 
pride, he said. Jt was her throe hundred (101101*8. j “ Let me t(*ll Gottlieb what you say ? *’ 

He was poorer than be liad beim, for hisi “You might have told him of your own 
trrulc was alhiost gone. What did lie care | heart, what to do ; but you must take no 
for her ? So Ik? went home .sullen, j Next j word from me. It is Gottlieb who must be 
day, he tied DoreVs frock in an old hand- 1 the first to speak.” 

kerch:.efand sent it to her by the landlady, Gottlieb’s house and goods were* sold by 
hoping still that she might bring him back auction ; they were bought by the justice for 
some message. But the frock was taken two hundred ami ninety dollars, 
and the handkerchief returned, and nothing A year ai'terwards, a poor old woman came 
said. to Dorel's cottage, with a kind greeting from 

Then Gottli^, began to pint himself in Gottlieb, and an entreaty that she would go 
Dorel’s way, to pass her in tlie' road and say, up to the poor-house, for that he would like 
“ good morning ! ” when she went to church ; to sp(»ak to her before he died, 
he always had a courteous echo to his greet- “ What do 5'ou say ? Die ! ” cried Dorel, 
ing and no more. Furthermore, lie 'posted in great terror. “I never heard that he 
himself close before her seat at church. She twa-s ill.”’, 

looked at the niinister and never once at ' “ He’s going fast,” said the nurse^ oare- 

kiin. The foolish fellow ! If he had but gfone Icssly. “ I do Jis I can, but it’s of no lise.” 
with the j'iglit word in liis mouth, to licr “ It cannot be I What has happened 1 ” 
Qpttagc door ! He perauadhd Minel to sound “ He 'went out eight days ago, and came 
her mend. Dorel, discovering that, was back yesterday as if his lungs were tied up 
iiidigpaut for some minutes. ' Gottlieb then with a cord. He wants the sacrament, and 
frec[^nted tavcrij.s, neglected work, danced ^ants you and your mother. As he had 
^wfSth Liael ; who, though married, was still faothing to cover him I’ve lent him an old 
k great dancer, and who had become able gown ; but it’s sharp cold up there.” 
to take stronger drink than beer. He rail Bprel was gone while the woman spoke, 
into debt, borrowed, sold his field, and cryiig “ Wait till my mother comes home, 
hurried desperately to ruin. i and men tell her.” 

“ There ts only one soul in the world that The poc^-hojWfWiui a mud hut forming a 


hurried desperately to ruin. vt 

“ There fe only one soul in the world that » 
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flingle eliamber.. There was etraw apreatl ou 
li rude worm<^ten bedstead, and Gottlreb, 
wasteii and ragged, l«y on* the «traw : half 
\%oirered by the patched gow»of the nurse. 

This Was algreat sorrow for Dorel, But 
‘ when at last, afto their few first words, he 
asked her for paraou, she bent over Ifini, and 
said, “'He who sees all things knows that I 
have nothing to pard^^n. You have made me' 
eorry because you were blind. A year ago, 
if you had turned into the right course, we 
might both have been happy. I never have 
thought lordly of yoti, Gottlieb ; 1 have 
loved you more dearly than you know. T 
knew you loved me in the bottom of youi* 
hfeart. 1 1[)pught your cottage with niy money 
—only my mother and the justice knew of 
that ; and if you had come and said to me, ‘ I 
will defy God no more and ])ut aside my stub- 
bornness;’ on that day T would have given 
you back the house and would have become 
jour wife. But it was not to be.” ^ 

“ Now I see all,” he said. “Alas my heart 
^ind now it is too hate.” 

“No ! not too late,” said Dorel. “ Still in 
good time. Gotti iel), with you dies all my 
happiness in this world. 1 .shall work alone 
until the end. But you will leave rne, iiow^, 
a holy memory and a blessed hope, Gottlieb. 
I will close youji* eyes to-day. Hereafter may 
you be sent to open niiue ! ” * * 

The sacrament was brought, and Gottlielv 
died and Dorel closet! his eyes. • 

Years still ran on, and Dorel’s mother died, 
and her brotln*r.s and sisters marrWd away 
fj-om her. She was left to the last, tjiiictly 
working at her liiec pillow, alone in the old 
house. 


MOTLEY. 

PF.roiiB a world of tremulous grocn haizp. 

Wlitite sliglUcJsL nidtion nuuh' us leap anti start, 
And nudge with elbows eluqufui (in ways 
That boys drive expectation to the heart ; 

Unlike the etiquette of later dafs 

Which misses ofi its aim from too much art,) 
F.aeh other’s aching ribs, in pleasure’s^ search 
’tVe satj three youngsiers fresh from school and birch. 

The curtain of the mysteries before us 
Hung with a solemn sense of nil it knew ; 

The gallery gods and chandelier ilamed o'er us, 

Like an Olympus glorious tq ti»e view. • 

We heard the frequent nectar pop, and chorus 
Stirilliug alouii, impatient ior its due. 

Time and the tiddlers, iu dumb coiicert playing, 
Seemed for our special wretchedness delaying. 

Sudden the Liiikling of a mystic bell 

Proclaimed the preparations were complete, 

And through tbe^^greeu baize sent a shuddeiMqg 
spell J 

That took us fpr the time haU off our feet; * 

The curtain curled, and with a gradual swell/ 
llosc. All ! who slwll say what sight did|grect, 
As orchestra and gallery ceased their wrangles, • 
To gaze on glory, gorgeousift^ss^iuid^paiiglcs ? 


L A glittering lady with a silver wand, 

^ Which, (oh, how graoefolly 1) she sofily swayed 
f To igusity with the smahest whitsst hand, 

£tood m opening of an emertjdd glads. 

. Behind her, bngbtly grouped, a fairy baud, 

' Each inclinaiioii oMier arin obey’d, 

’ And like a gliding lustre forth did flow, 

^ Or like a wizard top spun on tiptoe. ^ 

■ Her mortal enemy, a mighty dragon, - ■ 

) Too base his beastly entrance to announeo, ' ' ' ' 
Surprised her. 1.; one claw he dlutnbsd a flagoo. 
The other held her tiglitly by the flounce 
(Threatening to leave her si»oii without a rag,^ 

Ju spite of our low-muttered wmth afiil frowns). 
Then drew her quickly to his luatiisonie cavern, • 
Storey] grim with evil spirits like a taveni. ^ 

But her good genius rising on a shell 

As Aphrodite rose (yet far more fair), . a 
dissolved the power of the magician fell, 

And sent him shivering down to sulphurous air. 
Then all those ladies, issuing from the bell 
Of many a drooping flower, cnriiig’d her Ihcfro, 
Like human leaves sound some angelic rose. 

They linked their arm^s and quivered on their tocj. 

She gazed, and gazed direct upon us three, 

Wiihjworl la of unintelligible meaning; 

Above them like a silver-sctii bjrcli tree 
(Horrible simile !), in beauty leaning — 

Leaning towards us wistlully, while we, 

All bashfulness from boyish ardonr waaning, 

, Shadowed the pit in answer, clapping red, 

Till the masks entered, and her figure lle/l. 

Oh wondrous length of nose ! Oh breadth of cheek 
Whose bloom nil mortal rivalry defies I 
Ca))iuuty of niontli, and body sleek ! 

Oh liugeous head, and monstrous goggle eyes! 

The tickle of lute laughter sure is weak • 

'J'o that which your appenrnnoc lirsi bids rise. 
Lord! 1)0 w we laughed! Meantime, demeanour 
solemn • 

Marked the great pate upon the puny column. 

• 

Pair Hosaiiiond, embowered by royal tlnriy. 

Upon tlie balcony her tJoWer-pots waters.'^ 

A broad ycotch colonel, intent to iiiarr) . 

(Whose clu) more each unseen opponent slaughters), 
Fired with impatient love, no more can tarry, 

But hopes to take by force this worst of daughters. 
He scales her^viiidow stealthily on the sea-side ; 
Sagacious Harry wooing her on the side. ^ 

She seizes, moft alert, the colonel'k ladder, 

Anfl flings him off to court the willing billow, 
Whereon he falls ; and, like some briny bladder, 
Floats, the while his men set up a. lullo ! 

/Pnd drag him up the friendly beach, a sadder 
If not a wiser Gael. Down like a willow 
Hangs his proud plaid. He, with a monstrous spoon, 
Snuffs Ills wide nose, and sneezes to the moon. * 

• 

Great Ilarry^ underneath her balcony, 

Lutes to her softly a sweet serenade ; 

When, lo ! the flower-pot that she waters free, . 

Falls from its perch and Axes on hft head ! 

A right reward of naughty majesty 

Caught in its trap. B«t what more need be said ? 
Clown, Hi^rlequin, and Pantaloon in station, , 
Startle us all by wondrous trausformAion. 
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^ .pfMrir I with wJjat a weloome %«rt tlioti giMtedy to^ t>f the 1irftii»^ whftfe'cr the 

like a iient to .fiotkie lig[iied oitj, • ' . ,stra]^, ofti^'times, to Bei^for thafe whidi 

ohi fool ! for<fver ireatedkc r. - '^as; whether nonx ^1, ^dr e^/'or nd»o^»' 
/^^iorribiy ill,, tiwi looking not lor pityi these haunts, “Sail there earae^ tatelp^.’^and^ hat? 

Ijitroond cnt H^lequu,, with jnagio heated, against Hie thof old' MagidWt* 

Least loved, vet Inckiest, as m jje had nor white beaiid, nor’ W, nor' 

“j-f «ipi;.i;»»ib.i'« h|.a»;, w 
^ did not smell sulphui-eous, nor did tny iam'{> 

Shalt CUowti for ever reet uiianng of bard ? burn blue at liis approach. Yet he "WaS'^a 

^ . Hie notable profundity of pocket, presence, in which was power and wisdoia* 

At otoee a gardai» and a poultry-yard ; and knowledge, and an Hiportunity df eliattiK 

Stored secretly with cracker, squib, and rocket ; to which the deafest adder must have listened,' 

S>m gowning iu ubysin wide-barr-d, perforce. And there came out, of him ■ 

EuougHt. mate ail tiiMleraensiriketUcitdoete^ voice, mildly saying: lam that false beUeff 

lor eve.7 knid of bibible and edible, 

^ With a digeauou verfeetl, incredible. , incompatible with the existene^ of my 

Oh^ce am of Mercury, whose cool mendacity I veracious brother. I am that superstition, or 
^M)e1ighted US, delights US in perspective, fancy, or imagination, or fiction, as you, itt 

The lews are not for one of thy cnpuciiy ; your clemency or severity, may call me, ' 

,'}'hbU bidd'sb defiance to the ’cute detective, which you have dwelt upon and cherished 

^indisQrimir.ate in thy voracity, and nourished against your reason, against 

Save when to grumblers giving sharp corrective, your cQiivictioiis, against your experience. 
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T>y foce of brass our gt.lden ngc brings buck again, Igjjjjje a there be light,” and 

And sends us wandering in tliat dreamy track again. ; j^jjice light was. 

Thbii art' not flesh and bone; no wife hast thou Unembodied as I am (thus to me the old 

Who wktehes sbuddcriiigly the magic leap. Magician), 1 yet l^ake interest in the doings 

With hands clasped close, And anxious furrowed brow, I of tlic material world. I peruse, not unfre- 


' Gasping to think that life should be so cheap. qiienily, the hebdomadal productions of the 

No little ones sleep in thy homestead now, press, and among other periodicals I often 

Whose daily bread jby nightly risks do reap; see the one to which you contribute, inflated 
Elsa art ibou such a fighter in our battle ^vith conceit, and blinded by opiniatioii, you 

As seldom yet beard arms and harness rattle. lately undertook to commiserate and to point 

In vain of thee they write the grave biography, Distress, one Mab or 

Telling us thou wert mortal and knew pnin ; Mabel, a shiftless jade, calling herself Queeii 
j Thou livest in a world remote from geography, ol* extinct kingdom of Pairylaud—a king- 

' Somewhere between onr eartlv^and the inane-— dom recently blotted out from the map by 

To the blithe adolescent’s mixed cosmography the united clfin'ts of the Marcii of Intellect, 

^ Familiar : o'er thy grave no starry wuiij, Transatlantic Go-a-hcadism, and the Society 

When midnight whispers soft its bright wheel rolls, ' for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. You 
Oh vernal presence to our passing souls » said, truly, tliat Qukkn Mxili Lad not a shoe 

So laugh, and have our love ! Bc'st tl.on, indeed, "I*""’ bro«s;ht ve^ lour, 

Mortal ae jre. Oh whither sl.all we l.iin, 1^'^* '»»» sadly reduced. I admit all that. 

When th& voling flowers of life are choked with weed, nonsensical kingdom of J?airyl/ind is 

For due thing faiihfuMn our ashy uru? deservedly dismembered, and its subjects re- 

The gayest piper on onr human reed, legated to the ballets of the .London theatres, 

Of him the saddest lesson must we learn ? there to wav^e bl anches of red foil, and smile — 

Alas ! that he should e’er belie his paint! while their hearts ache — for fourteen shillings 

Uumanity seems in him almost a taint. a week, finding their own shoes and stockings. 

^ , But, my son (the Magician became familiar). 

Boyhood and Manhood have their sefarale elovrn, yo„’ha^e enormously exagifcrnted the power 
And bard we find It from the first to part ; ^ j • n c “ u xr . * 

Yet tenderly to tlie lattor, when well known and influence of Qiieen Mab. You have 

\Veoling>orl.eisofus,andtlieheart . ascribed to her territories and vassals she 
Is not bpguiled by fancy. Cheer the town never possessed, and that never were, in tho 

Fur many a week, old favourite as thou art. remotest tlegi ee, tributary to her. You gave 

We owe thee iuuch% ungrateful would not be ; ^ jher s^s lieges, demons, dwarfs, dragons, 

And will remember thy humanity. ' dwergars, horrible spectres and creations that 

-A . ■/ . belong only unto me — ^the Magician. Yoti 

‘ « * have, not of malice I liope, but inadvertently,' 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE OLD confounded the kingdom of Fairyland with 

MAGICIAN. *' (once) potent, far more dia- 

' ' “a ' ^ * « *< tressed, far more reduced kingdom of Magic. 

'-^j|PlWSR from the realms of magic, self luam the case of real distress. I am the 
or fperchanct;, by some involuntary 1 lA'agician without a shoe to stand on. 
j^iuitive Abracadabra of iny own accidentally i My Vlory is departed— mme, Ichabod the 
^invoked ; whe^er from the musty recesses of Magidiati.' 
my old books, iu Sthe dusty, legendary comer j> Before faydom existed, Was Magic, awful, 
yondor, or \^ther, merely from those iun^ ' erect, weirdi^insoRtituble. "MAgic stood in the 


So laugh, and have our love ! Bu'st thou, indeed, 
Mortal as yve, Oh whither shall wc turn, 

When thfe young flowers of life are choked with weed. 
For due thing foilhfuMn our ashy uru ? 

The gayest piper on our human reed, 

Of him the saddest lesson must we learn ? 

Alas ! that he should e’er belie his paint! 

Uumauity seems lu him almost a taint. 

Boyhood and Manhood have their spfiarale clown, 
And bard we find it from the first to part ; 

Yet tenderly to the latter, when well Jiuowii, 

We cling, for he is of us, and the heart , 

Is not bpguiled by fancy. Cheer the town 
Fur iniiny a week, old favourite as thou art. 

We owp thee iuuch% ungrateful would not be; ^ I 
And will remember tby humanity. 


ISEE COMPLATOT OP THE OLD 
MAGICIAN. - 


THE KJOMPlayaw/jOff' the oldj magician. 
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cjiveiof Endot, ^heii,the,ffhost^^!^nA]el‘ 
ti'^bled iu^ lurid air, and 'SCttr^ Sam's 
WJi€u the • Israelites* ‘wandered 
'^;4'bQ;4e8ert my Magicians 4ield dark and 
fQfM;a(^($away the wicked lands of Canaan. 
Th^»y presided o^er the ghastly rites of 
Moloch ; they wrought ench|i«tmeiit8^mong 
Ain^ekiles, the Amorites, the Jebusites, I 
and, thef Hittites. li^ Judea, in Persia, in 
Ohaldea, my Magic, my Magicians, worked 
signs; and wonders (false but fearful) through 
loug ages. Wise men, soothsayers, sorcerers, 
and astrologers, were in the trains of mighty 
kings, of jJarliis the Mede, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king. Tlirouohout the broad 
miles-long^streets of Nineveh an<i Babylon ; 
by the arched terraces ; under the hanging 
gardens ; in the courts of marble palaces ; by 
the myriad-hued tablets on the wall of strong 
warriors and fair youths such as Ahplibah 
sighed ,for ; in the midst of the motley, bright 
arrayed, swarthy, strong bearded^ throng 
stalked my Magicians, and their incantations 
W’ere blended with the wars of Ninus, and 
the orgies of Sciniramis, and the conspiracies 
of the captains and the liturgies of the priests. 
When Jielsliazzar, the king, drunk deep with 
his lords, and praised the gods of gold, and 
brass, and iron, and wood, jfnd when in the 
same hour, there came forth fingera of a 
man's hand, and wrote — over against, the 
candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of' 
the king’s palace — words which none^could 
undersland, did the king bolhiiijt liimself in 
his need of light iuconsequenti:d iaiiies 1 No : 
he crie<l aloud for the astrologers, the Chal- 
deans, the soothsayers — tlie wise men of 
Babylon. And though we, the wise men, 
could not read the iiiter])retatiou or wiss that 
the Medes and Persians were at the gate, yet 
we only ceded to One, whom the king Nebu- 
chadnezzai* had made master of all the Magi- 
cians, jjstrologors, Chaldeans, and soothsayers 
in the kingdom. Magic was vanquished, but 
still recognised. 

You have spoken of Qiie^u M.aVs sway in 
Egypt, aud of her myriad elves sporting upon 
the tails of crocodiles. >Sir, you are imperti- 
nent. Let Queen Mab and her fairies disport 
themselves in frivolous Persia aud encrvateil 
Arabia ; but leave the land of Egypt — that 
lung, narrow, dusky land of wonders — to me, 
the king of magic aud mysticism. Adhere 
that gigantic enigma, the Hphynx, rears ita 
dim, ^ . battered, mysterious, time-worn, yet 
timti-defying head, against the copper sky, 
and amidst the shifting sand ; where the 
river of Nile reflects — j 

** the endless length 

Of dark red colonnades,'' j 

where religion was philosophy, and philosop^ ! 
religion ; yet where the purest doctrines Cf 
metaphysics wdl'e mingled with the grossest 
forms of Zoroastianism and the bruwfvitig 
worship of beasts .and reptiles and vegetableif 
and the profoundest mwa^ty ^as grafted 


upon the !ntdest')4m4 most flebMug Afncaa 
fetichisnij' where phentom ' hieroglyphics 
^shadew^fmhthe dim' creM tIAt after 

Jitsithree tllousand years* cycle of metempsy- 
chosis or rather me^ensomatoshi^ shall rdtum 
to its human envelope ^ain ; and I’^hefe th^ 
spirits of kings, and prmces, and 
pourtrayed migratory through th# bodies of 
swine, and birds that fly, and reptiles 
crawl — there I and Magic dwelt. M ine Was 
Fetichism and Zoroastrianism.' Magie-had no 
sympathy with the li^t Bacchus in his con- 
vivial, his joyous, his saltatory form., (^een 
Mab, or Queen Ariadne, or Qu*een Any- 
body may sport with him in* Naxos, and* 
the sunny isles of the Archipelago ; may# 
{)ress the red grape for him, and hold the 
golden chalice to his eager lips. But Bacchus^ 
as Osiris, the awful Lord of Amenti, belongs 
not to Fairyland, but to the realm of Magic 
and to me. My Magicians sat at his feet, 
wlien, as bn is painteti in the royal tombs of 
Biban el Moluk, loe sits pro tribunal^ weigh- 
ing the souls that, have just departed froyi 
the bodies in the fatal scales of Amenti, and 
judging them according to their deserts. The 
Magicians were at home in Egypt. When, 
as the legend of Manetho tells us, the great 
pyramid was built by King Suphis, the 
Magicians stood by and aided the wprk with 
their spells. When that King Fharaoh who 
knew iiot Joseph or his people was so sorely 
beset by the j)higues raised by the indomitable 
brothers of larucd, did not he call upon his 
Magicians for aid 'i l>ld not their magic lore 
stand them in such stead that their rods all 
produced Bcrj)euis, albeit Aaron’s rod, through 
a power that was preter-magical, swallowed* 
them all up eventually ? As year after year 
and age after age rolled their sternly su6- 
ccediug waves over tlie land orEgypl, and as 
the remorselessly advancing and receding 
tide brought from the ‘womb of tmi© the 
myriad i)ebbles of mcttality, and <larried 
them back into the abj'ss of eternity, Magic 
was left high and dry — a monument and a 
misleading Biiaros, inscrutfibly cabalistic and 
existent as the pillar of Ponipey, and the 
needle of Clepj)atra, aud the obelisk of Luxoi\ 
Came the soft sons of Syria with the rich 
dyes of Tyre and enervating arts. Came the 
luxurious Glucks, and gave ])lasticity aJid 
symnfetry to the bizarr(j, yet awful sculptures 
of the Egyptian Bantheoii. The muscular 
fauns, the brawny Hercules, the slim Adonis, 
tlie cested Venus, the crested Diana camo to 
teach the. limners and sculptors of Egypt how 
to cast their deifies in the moulds of Zeuxis 
and Praxiteles. But the Sphynx looked coWlj 
on in her ainchaugeable, enigmatical beauty, 
and the Magieians stood by, unchangeable 
too, their arms Abided, gazing with a frown 
,half of anger, half of coTitem]it a*^ the clumsy 
legerdemain of Paganism, at the boggling 
tricks of the baruspices and the transparent 
clieateiy^of the oracle. “These priests *of 
Bacchus and Venus,” they thonglft; “ ai-e n^er^ 
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bjoiffoons aiid tricksters, wretched veutrilo- aild dfipped, some choki^ up with jsaud and 
miserable experts at sleight of hand dust. But the ruins of , Magic, yet exist like 
and cogging olijdifce.*’^ Came the B^inans, and the ruinsoof tecnplcs, and statoes. The raige 
with tiieiu the loud prating augxirs,'andf the of the heathau Saraeens, the iconoclastic 
bragging soothsayers, and those that dealt in theology of centuries of Mohanmiedan sway* 
omt'us and prophecies. * But the magicians have battered, have defaced, nave devastated 
%vlio had wrought magic for the Ptolemies the caryatides that supported the frieze of 
laughed ‘(these clumsy bunglers to scorn, the temple of E^^ptioii Magic; but temple 
'When Pompey, CJoesar, Antony told them of and the caryatides are erect still. 4'he fires 
the supernatuml wonders of Greece imd that destroyed tke stored-up learning of 
Home ; of the ghastly priests who reigned andria have been impo,tient to quench it ; the 
beneath the deep shadow of Alicia’s trees, devastating hoofs of the steeds of . the 
' « Tlic priest y,bo slew the sJsyer, Mamelukes tuid Uio Ifeys have not trampl^ 

•And shall himself he slain ; " -= Buo^paite, fir^ 

^ by 1 evolutionary and subversive frenzy, could 

of the thirty' chosen propliets, the .wisest not* annihilate it; the glamour of the E^t 


And shall himself he slain ; * 


iu the land, who evening aiid morning sto(JJ|l vanquished the ailieism of the "West, and the 
‘by Lars Porseuna of Clusiuin ; of the sti-ange Egj'ptian seer warned Kleber, though un- 
* visions of pale women with bleeding breasts availiudy, of the diiggcr that was to lay him 
that Sextus Tarquinius saw* in the night low*. Even now, in this age — in this nine- 
ceason ; of the Pythoness on licr tripod, and teentli century — when Euglish cadets and 
tlie Cumroan Sybil in her cave ; the Magicians judges of Siidder Adriwlut jolt in omnibuses 
^f Egypt pointed to thcrSph^’nx, the pyra- across The Isthmus of Suez; when steamers 
mids, the hieroglyphics, saying : “ Construe us have coal depots at Alexandria ; when- Cairo 
these, and uni-iddle us' these. Liars, aud has European hotels with table (ThCtes and 
boasters, and whisperers through chinks in extortionate waiters ; when the sandy desert 
the wall, and fumblei*8 among the eqtrails of is strewm, not with the bones of men slain in 
beasts, can ye call, as w*e can, seri)eiils from fight, or with tlic ruins of bygone eriijiires, 
the hal'd ground, and cause ihem to dance to but wdth thti ervunbs of ham sandwiches and 
the notes of the cithara and the tiiubrci? Can the corks of soda-w^ater bottles; when the 
ye forefell life and death, and cliange men “ cru§l lord ” who reigns over Egypt drives 
, into beasts and reptiles, and show in a drop* iui English curricltj ; wlieii a staff of English 
of water the images of men that are dead, engineers view Tlicbes and Memphis through 
and great Iwittles fought long ago ? ’* theoaolltes, and talk of gradients and inclines, 

The proud conquerors of Egypt bowed tunnel^, cuttings, and cmbjinkments through 
to Egypt’s soothsayerB. Tlie Magician was tlie valley of the Nile, Magic fuxd Magicians 
welcome in Cleopatra’s palace. He boastgil hold their own in tlxe Kunburut land of Egypt. 
% that he could read in “ Nature’s infinite book In some dark street of Cairo still is the 
of sorcery Iras, Alexas, Euobarbus, Hstened traveller introduced to the seer, fallen indeed 
to him, and he foretold truly that one should from his high estate, with diminished credit, 
outlive the lady whom she loved, and that ;ind circumscribed empire over things magical, 
another .should be more beloving than be- still vei-sed in ‘‘Nature’s infinite book of 
loved. . The Magician stood in Cleopatra’s sorcery.” No longer the proud confidjint of 
galle^v, beside the proud and stately queen, princes and mouarclis, tlie explicator of 
— the “serpent of old Nile,” that was “wdth eiiigimiH, the unraveller of mysteries, the ex- 
Phrebus’ ^am^rous piuches black ; ” in the pounder of dreav,is and visions of the night, 
galley that burned in the water like bur- he is but a meanly-clad old man with a long 
nished gold ; the galley with purple sails and bejtrd and a filthy turban swathed round his 
silver oars ; with a pavilion cloth of gold of head. But still he pours into the piliu of 
tissue ; the galley whereof the' gentlewoiiif'n the yoxitldul acolyte the mystic pool of ink, 
W’ere like the Nereides, on each side of w*hicb and trace.s around it the magic characters 
stooil pretty dimpled boys,^ like smiling which none may read but he. And still the 
Oiqiids ; the galley steereil by a sticming boy,* at his command, sees iu the inky mirror 
mt-nnaid ; the galley with silken tackle, and “ the figure of one sweeping,” and after him 
from which a strange invisible perfume hit are mirrored in tbo pool, as the traveller 
•the sense of Wie adjacoiit wharves. And summons them, the portraits of the mighty 
when Antony lay dead, and the proud land of dead, or the friends or dear ones at home, 
l^ypt lay at the feet of Octavius Cyesar, tlie ,Aml though sometimes the Magician may err, 
omiiioiis finger of the soothsayer •pointed to aud Lord Nelson present himself with two 
the basket of figs and the “pretty w^orin of arms, and Miss Biffin w*ith both anus and 
Nilus the deadly asp, the baby at the legs, and Daniel Lambert as a thin man, aud 
breast of Cleopatra that sucked the nurse Lnakespeare with a cocked hat and spectacles, 
asleep. t jbju.must ascribe that to its being itamadan, 

Ages of youth have not been .able to’ efface or tyie boy not being a proper medium, or 
the Magic, from the Egyptian surface. Its your^lf not properly spiBoeptible to magical 
edge has been blunted, as the cha;;acter8 in influences. 

the IderogHfphies have been, some rounded I have ^Id ^enough, 1 perpend, Scholar, 
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(tiontirmed this garrulous old Magician)! to 
show you that in Egypt, at least, my empire 
is of a date Buperktiveiy mare ancient 
than that of vour vaunted ^ueen Mab. If 
. you doubt me,^o ask, go search the works of 
those con^ientiouj ghoules among the graves 
of Egyptian antiquities — ^Rosellini, Orasviua-, 
Lane, Denon, Cham})ollion,*Bt;lzoiii, Wilkin- 
son — to the founfaiii-head, tlie father of 
history — Herodotus. Go ask that famous 
Btudcnt*of the black>art in your own times 
— Caviglia — ^he who, from the three corner 
stones of astrology, majjnetism, and magic, 
raised a p/ramid of tlie most extraortlinary 
mysticism, on whose airy faces he could sec 
inscribed in letters of light invisible to all 
but liimself elucidatory texts : he who was 
the last recipient of that rich but awftil 
legruiy of mysticid learning which has l>een 
l\jnuled down from age to age — from the 
Essenes to Philo the Jew, from Pytliagoras 
to Psamiiadius ; he who, from the ^constant 
and engrossing study of the mysteries of the 
Ijyramids, became (like tliose Cingale!=-i in- 
sects tliat take the shape and colour of the 
leaf they feed on) himself in dress, feature, 
manner, thought and language, absolutely 
j)y rami dal. 

But. 1 have not done wilh*you yet, Novice, 
nor have I vindicated tlio claims of Magic 
sufficiently. You shall leap with o’er 
centuries. 1 willingly resign to Queen Mab 
and her fairie.s the era of Sultan Haroun 
ATPriscliid, the silly, sparkling, spangled en- 
chantments of Bagdad, and Ltam^iinitus, and 
<Hiina, uay> even the fairy doings in my own 
Egypt — my otum Grand Cairo — during the 
sway of the caliphs. I look iT]>on her trivial 
pranks with calenders, and caravans, and fair 
Persians ; her peris, genii, and dwarfs, just as 
80 many conjuring tricks and mountebanks 
at a fair. She may have the whole of the 
dark g,ud middle ages (in the East) for me, 
and plague or reward as she list the enervated 
occupants of Moslem in harems or the effete 
princes of the Lower Empire. Euroi>e was 
my field of sovereignty then ; and the realm 
of ^lagicheld its own against the realm of 
Fairyland iliere for ages. 

1 will take Puck." You have been bold 
enough, sir, to claim that essential vassal of 
the king of Magic as a fairy. You .will quote, 
of course, the authority of William Shake- 
speare (a fellow so ignorant of g<’,ography that 
he talks about the sea-coast of Illyria), who 
mafcee Puck a sort of fairy tiger or “ gyp ” 
to Oberon, putting a girth round about the 
earth in forty minutes, and bragging with 
disgusting egotism of his flying straight as 
an arrow from a Tartar’s bow.” You will 
have seen, doubtless, also, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at Coveiit Garden Theajre 
under the management of Madame Vestiis^ 
and probably tlecause you saw thej»ei]|^ Miss 
’MarsliaU as Puck looking very fairy-Ujee in a | 
short tunic and Meshings ; or perchance ssfW j 
pasted on the green-room pipr-^ss apromp- 1 


j ter’s " call” for " Puck abd all the fairies at 
twelve,” you jumped at the conclusion that 
I Puck ww a fairy. He is nothing at all of the 
soft. Thd'fellow is a hobgoblin, and belongs 
to^me. Let Mab ^jule her own roast of syl- 
phides, coryphees, fays and spiites, and not 
meddle with me. I will quote chapter and 
verse for it. • 

In John Miledus any man may read 

Of lUvpls ill Sawiiatia honpured» 

Called or K^haldi^ sucli as we 

Pugs and hobgoblims call ** ^ 

Thus writes old Heywood in hil 'lAicifu§%, 
Pug or Puck is a hobgoblin, a* and, as* 
such^ 1 do not think the sportive Queen 
^Elf-land will be inclined to claim him in 
future. Indeed, many learned theologiaus-#- 
both Catholic aud Protestant — ^have gone faf 
to prove, by texts and arguments, both from 
Scripture and the Fathers, that Puck is no 
other thwii Sattin himself in various disguises. 
Such was Puck who had a domicile in the 
monastery of the Grey friars at Mecklenbu^- 
Schwerin, which he haunted in the form ofa 
pug or monkey, aud tormented the monks 
aud lay brethren sorely. He had his fits of 
good humour sometimes certainly, and turned 
the spit, baked the bread, drew the wine, and 
cleaneil the kitchen, while the inmates of the 
monastery lay a-snoring, receiving as wages 
two brass pots and a parti-coloured jacket to 
wdiich a bell was appended ; but these bene- 
volent humours were transitory and capri- 
cious ; and he is truly described, by the monk 
to whom we owo the Yhtdica Rdatio de De- 
Tnonio Flick, as an impure B}>irit. In fact (and 
you will excuse the freedom of my langua^ 
for, though I am a Magician, I am a gentle- 
man, and would not wish to wound your ears 
unnecessarily) Puck was a very devil. Do not 
misconstrue me. I don’t mean the devil who 
was always requiring payment, add for whom 
there was no pilch hot > the devil whc» taught 
Jack of Kent bri(lge4>nilding, on condition 
that a certain post obit should be paid if Jack 
was buried on land or in watex’, aud was 
cheated out of his bond by Jack causing him- 
self to be buried in the keystone of hid lost 
bridge ; the devil who patronised old Nostra- 
damus, and was, in a somewhat similar man- 
ner to the Jack ruse, cheated — ^he having a 
coiitffigent reversion in Nostradamus, whieli 
was lo fall in if that worthy was burled with- 
in a church or without a church, whereupon 
Nostradamus left directions in his will “ to 
be put into a hole in a wall,” which was ac- 
cordingly done? to the devil’s discomfiture. 
Puck is not the devil whom Banagher beat ; 
the devil assisted (for a consideration) 
the archil«ct»of the cathedral of Cologne; 
tlie devil who raised the Lust-Berg at Aix- 
la-Chapclle, and bad a Anger ir^ most of the 
castles on the banks of the Bhine ; the devil 
of Evreux, who migrated Irora th^ce to 
Caen, syid appeared there in eighteen l^un- 
dred and eighteen clai^i whiti armour^ imd 
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attftiskM the commandant of the town in a' mHushievous little devil the hip on a sab- 

■’* t^ick isMot flie‘devil witli a gWfi;y4>Iac^ id the convent, irfao aOiu«wh^‘a^ter. tbe 

l®tin, saucer eyes, horns, hoofs, a‘*taii, anU a of our old aonuaintance l>kd(iS^‘^ LonjyMi 
pitchfork, who was vaiKjuished by St. Cijth- couldn’t or wouldn’t say his raye^"' 
bert, and many ether saints, as recorded by prayibg a little while he i^lways tiW sudi^ 
Jearned bagiolo^ists ; who was associated with denly ^nd vamosed out of the orat^ 'tts 
'fora Wafeer in that peculiarly disadvan- though the devh was at lira heels j-^wfelcli 
iageous partnership (for Tom), recorded by indeed he was, as you ^liall hear. Thb mbnks 
Washington Irving ; who carries off Don told the prior, and the prior told the afibdi* 
Juan in the ijantomime ; who is generally and the abbot told Saint Benedict of ‘the 
assOipiated with the idea of blue flames, non-praying brother’s irreverent condtieff • 
Bulptour, brimstone, and red-liot Wallsend. and in goes the Saiht to tlie oratory, with^'a 
And, O Neophyte, Puck is not the awful big walking-stick, just as the monk is 
fiend of Miltpn, stretched on a burning lake, coming out as usual. “See ye not who'lead- 
, floating “.many a rood ;** the arch spWt of etli our brother 1 ” says Saint Benedict t6 
.Evil, who, amidst agonies whicii cannot hf Father Maurus and Pompeianus the prior. ’ 
^Conceived without horror, deliberates, re- “ We see nought,” they answer, 
solves, and executes, whose fiendish spirit “ I do,” says the Saint, directing a meaning 
stands unbroken “ against the sword of and somewhat menacing look towards liis 
Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, subonlinates, “I see plainly a little black 
against the flaming lake, against the marl devil liurging violently at our brother’s gown 
burning With solid Arc, against the prosjiect and leaduig him towards the door.” * - 


fiend, half-redeemer, the frieml of n?an, the j aides an eye to the reversion of the prir)r's 
sullen ' and implacable enemies of heaven. | berth, immediately declared that he saw the 
He is not one of the chattering, bestial, | devil, and that ‘’he was very little and very 
grinning, mopping herd of devils, bloated j black. 

with meat and wine, and reelmg in ribald | “Ofeourse,” says Saint Benedict. “Perhaps, 
dances, who stagger and leap round the lady*. Brother Pompeianus, when you have admims-' 
ill the Masc^ue ot Co intis ; he is not one ol teredito yourself the se.vcn score stripes I 
the inexorable spirits wlio hover in the ; now prescribe to you, and said the four Greek 
silence and gloom of Dante’s Inferno, who episllette which you will be good enough to 
point pitilessly to* the hopeless inscription | rejicat to me without book to-monw 
above the portal, who watch inflexibly the i morning, you will he able to see the devil 
« agonies of Ugolino, and the ivmoi^o of | too. In the meantime, he must be exorcised 
Francisca, and F;icinata writhing in her from the person of our dear brother;”, 
hiirning tomb. Puck is not Tiik Dkvil, but whereupon whack 1 wliack I whack ! goW 
a devil— a didUotin, He is a very monkey, tlie big walking-stick about the legs, liead 
a mischievous ape, having a special delight in back, and shoulders of the dear brother, tiJl| 
the aiiKOyktiee of saints and hermits. The as Saint Benedict declares, the little flevil is 
writings of the Fallwors are full of authentic completely exorcised, and the dear brother is 
relations of his knavish tricks. ’Twas he covered with bruises. The legend adils that 
who tempted Saint Anthony (pace Thomas the D. B. w^as ewjr afterwards distinguished 
Ingoldsby) ; ’twas he who fur his remarkable assiduity of attendance 

« got in an earthen pot, attention at matins, complins, and 

Xu a big bellied eartheii pot rat he,” vespers. ^ 

I’liis little devil of Puck s kindred, if nob 
and with a rabble rout of devils with tails Puck himself, wits evidently tlie same who 
and devils without, devils stouV and meagre, lay in wait so many years in order to bring 
devils serious and jocund church-going ’devils to shame the chaste and pious Saint Gudule. 
an< I revel-haunting devils, endeavoured first It was the custom of this noble mniden to 
in his own proper likeness as a hobgoblin, and nse at cockcrow every morninsr and walk to 

- 1a X_* _ _l L ...il. 1 '111. *? 


Thid devil it was who as Saint Benedict was it in again by her prayers ? And this is'her 
saying his jiraycrs on Monte Casino, did standard miracle. Then there was a St. Bntuis, 
([a^cOirding to Saint Gregory) -appear to him who, you must know, was dork or deacon to 
m the likeness of a doctor riding upon a mule, ai. Martin. One day, while his principal was 
Avowing hk intention to physic the whole J performing mass, bt. Brituis saw a sly little* 
Although, if we are to believe other devil\behind the altax*, busily employed dn 
K^accounts, it was to Saint M elanius that he writirtg on a strip of parchment as long as an . 


appeared . in this medical guise. \YhiclieYer iotel bill all the sura , of the congregatii^ii. 
Kowe^veA^ Saint Benedict had the I Tliere wei'(^ a good p^ay sins, that day 
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fe’ WcsariwiffiiAB-.- ... . ■ ’ 

>1^^1^1011^ aut^cedents without questioning tnn^ . Pease- 


90xn^e»M>n».api4fta,4^ iiute<^ents 'without questioning hinj^ . Pease- 

w^, sop;i ^ t>pli]^ siijes^ iad^ Hqsv>ui,/Cpbweh, ^A^f^qi^'dseed, 

^p^i^.jaDd .jeTcro^^d iqtQ the bairgai^ %r)es iC .you wIU j,. ao, those 

tiietievU tq do % He h^i no mqro “.udnions pf the nxponV thai^ oat ■ 

witS him y he cpuid not trust to lips apd nodding viSlets, from lu4t wjoodhjne, 
]^s and^hq was unwliliug^o lose' fi'om sweet musk-roses ana wild .^laxiiti^ 

oq^fij ot a As^ last resource, the fairies that warred with rear-iDico.jfo!r 

h^tlteught hlmself of stretching the parch- their leathern wings, and killed the cankers 
folding one dud in dii» teeth and the in the rose-buds ; the smaU grey-coated gnki;s 
qwev in^is ^aws,he tugged and tugged, and that were Queen Mab's waggoners, the joinePT 
B&amed and straiueTl^; but he forgot that squirrels, the fairies* mid wives. A figp — 

At' j • 1 1..J* j r— Ai -n i 


out into, a hearty fit of laughter at the devil's pr Kobiii (ioodfellow,. a fairy’* shall be exr^ 
misfortune, for wliich ho was sternly rebuked fiunged fmd altered to Puck, a Goblin cq; 
by his chief ; and, indeed, narrowly escaped malicious demon.” ^ • 

that exemplary chastisement which, as legends The subject of Puck (continued the old 
tell, befel the nursery heroine Jill Magician) has detained me much longer 

^thaii 1 anticipated ; but I felt so strongly ou- 
“For laughing nt. Jack’s disaster.”# the subject, lluit I was moved to adduce all 

, c*A -NT i- A 1 • tlie evidence I could lay my hands on. It 

however St. Martin came to he m- argumeilt 

fomedoftherealcirciunetitnec* of thecaae demonstiute tliat this aame Puck ia the 
he inimediateiy haded it aa a “hi-st ch..p |s “Duende,” corresponding entirely, to 
miracle of w^eli tl.e world was running • J ^ 

rather short juft tliea; and as a stock miracle I ^ 

It hM been retade.1 ever since to the great I g Puck appJars as a Frayle, or 

cd.fieation of the faithful - luid «•« a liUlc friar ; for whicli you may see OhlUeiW'a 

von wdl find It in good dog Utm and *n.tho Duma Dice, idc. JJor is there 

Lives of the Snmts to this dav. Anglo-Saxdn 

youvnlleurlupyourlu, Idaresay.hecaiiae ^ 

I per»i,st m stating Puck to he a goblui and Mr. Uorue Tooke tells us, in the P.vci-sions of 
not a fairy, and in tracing him even to a p„^, ^ , 

habitat among the inischievons demons of likewise Pickle, a miscliievons bo>, and tlie 
the llomish hagiology. You will acknowledge , pick^tuu-in, oddly enough, though ai alogicaUy. 
him ^ a demmi, however when I tell you t,.^u^,kited as Pickle-he.ring, the zany 
th.at Odencus Vitahs alhides to him as the of Goethe’s h'ahelnt. Ifeiaftr, 

div^d whom St. iaurmus banished from the ^nd wl.o (Pickelhiii iu) wivs so sailed from his 
^.oudaiu temp^^e ol Liana at H.ioa, the vestment. Beu Joiison re- 

Korman town of Evreiix; that he was known y,,, as the shaggy little devU 

to the Normans as Giibbe the old man and pu^khiury, while the origiuTd Puck* or Pug 

tlT “'*“? "'"JT;® *''* hecome A’g, Pog, aud.IkTge in the north ol 

“yys^ aoMumm uppeUrU, says ^ kind, Bogle to Scotland, and again «, 

Odoricu.s ll>o Ouhbe of tl^ Northmen was p, ^ ^ 

own brother to the ‘ lonile-Gnbbe, or “old coal-celhir or tlfe liursery-cnpbaa^ 

niauot the bouse tott in Sweden, known m j ^ derivation for you, 

Saxony as the spiteful devil Il.^dekm, ! Think of your merry, spangled- 

Hoilkcu, or Hudk. n, m Norway a8_ “ Nisse- forsooth, turning 

goflenngj iu Scotland as Itedea]), in Eng- outtobe synopyiuons with the chihl-quelltog, 
laud, as Puck; or, on a very non l,^,ulo uangUy-boy-kidiiapping Bogey. ThemonkeP^ 
pniioiple (seeing that he was always playing you know, acquireil the iitmo of Png, from 
naughty tricks), as Robin Uoodlellow lie ii^ wickedness and malice ; and the pS^-dog, 
18 dveeUy charged with being a 6V^« in ft-.m his spitefulness and snappishneas. 

-VftiiriTtwTi vniitirfi/l M infliimmnv IV iirtir H I .... * 


.Voucown vauntito Midsummer Night’s Bream, j„ the laug'uage of the Britisli' was a goblin"; 
by one ollitaiua’s fairies. Ihns she- Boy was the angry god of the Slavt The 

! « FJlber I miiaske your sl.ape «n,l makins, quite. ^ "if^l 

.Or else you ate lliei elirewd and knavish si>rits both dcriyati’^ of I uck, and were so caUed 
Called Boluii Oomircllow ; are you net he fr"™ savage natures ; »md », 

That fright the maids of uli the villngerj ? \ was, it you remember, one of Ui6 

iiivounte inCsTTnations of the evil one ; finally. 

Mislead night widerers, laughing at their jurm, *we trace the mischievous mirth anTl Jnebriate<i, 
I'hose that Hubgobliu call you , . . • ” inspiration of Puck in the Greek , yyx»id 
^ ^ • BoKfCCUbf. 

If the .vftriiet hhd teen a' fairy, all Titanla’f Thus fllr tbo^old Magician. .I^iad lisi^ilied 
iAhb would lutve kiiowA Ms |^sitjbu'hnd witk buted breath to \fe sage as be dWelt 
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QH^itlke' pedi ♦frees of his subjects witli a 
Bommhni cxcustfihb i^uie, tliou^m iQfitirt 
confess 1 could uot refrain froaji la 

littb (ijor lias another person been able to 
refrain from doing the Life more recently, I 
diue say) at tlie sotnewhat tedious disserta- 
tions on niagical etymology into which he 
was led. The ancient man would seem to 
have been imbibing deep draughts from 
the founts of d<inius, Manage, Casaubon, 
Skinner, Minshew, Lemon, and the venerable 
cohoi^ of old English etymologists, to say 
no tiling of Thomson, Whiter, Fox Talbot, and 
♦the moderns. Now the study of etymology pro- 
duces nearly t*be very same elfects that i)^>ctor 
Vilouth ascribes to the study of the Apocalypse :< 
‘Vlt finds a man mad, or leaves him so f' ;uid,* 
faoreover, as the study of Magic has led 
to not a £ew commissions de luuatico^ it is 

S robfible that the old Magician I bad been 
flteuing to had a bee in liis bounet,” or, 
as is more vei-naciilarly expressed in this part 
of the country, that he had ‘‘ a tile oiF,” or 
" fcleven i)ence halfpenny out of tlie sliil- 
ling.” It may be, and is as probable, that 
he was sane ; it may be that lie never ex- 
isted save in my brain ; yet he may be sitting 
opposite to me still, graving, didacticising 
upon the former glories aud present decay of 
Magic. ' 

Yes, its decay. The state of that once glo- 
rious arid potent science is now far more a 
Ouse of E.eal Distress than that of (Juecn !Mab 
and her elves. They at least can obtain eri- 
gageineuts in the paiitonjiiues and Easter 
spectacles. Doctor Arne’s deathless music yet 
summons them to dance on yellow sands and 
there take haiida. Music-selk rs yet deem them 
wortliy as subjects of delicately tinted litho- 
graphic title-pages to polkas. There are yet 
to be found publishers (though lew alas!) 
who will invest ca])ital in tlm illustrations, 
editing^, and publishing of fairy tales ; and 
till Mr. Eicbard Doyle Jio die, and till Messrs, 
Leech, aud Hablot Browne, and Toniiiel, and 
especially Mr. George Criiikshank, masters of 
the pencil and etching point, they die, we 
sliali not lack cunning graphei-s of the life, 
and light, and glories of Fairyland. But 
Magic is dead. Its professors never sought 
to insinuate themselves blandly .into the ima- 
gination like the huries ; they brought neither 
honied words, nor sparkling pictures, nor 
dulcit music. They sought but to control, to 
terrify, to destroy. Itead the Arabian Nights 
thi’ovigh. and perhaj>a, with the single exceji- 
tion of ti.^ssim Baba quarteE'ed in the rob- 
be&’ cavern, you will not find an incident in 
thfi^, ^.jgSast culiection of fairy tales that will 
terror or disgust ; but glance over the 
j^PFul MaUem MaMificarim^ as pnnted on the 
of Samt Catherine, Queen, Virgin, and 
Martyr, in tne last decennary of the fifteen th 
century — pore over its 4lusky, black-lettered 
pages, its miniated capitals, and shudder ; 
turn over the Dictiimnalre Infermtiyoi Colin 
de Flaucy, the da la MagU of Jules 
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think of the legendary volume^ Tb<»ma» 
Bhymer, that was lost, lost, loft,” an4f 
found, found,” in the La;f of the I^st Mia- 
sti’el; — study tliise monstrous books— -mon- 
strous alike in form and contents -r- study 
them in the dead, of the night (if you have 
nerve enough), and sleep afterwards, night- 
mare! oss, if you can. 

Magic ! It is associated with cruelty^ 
ignorance, brutish stupidity, and bridal wrong 
through all time. It recidls the ages of dark- 
ness, }>ersecution, havoc, and intolerance. 
It recalls poor maniacs, brooding oVer forges 
and alembics, cow^ering amid stuifed monsters 
and noxious elixii-s, mumbling iiicoberent 
blasphemies over the entrails of dead, beasts, 
and the skins of dried I’eptiles. It recalls the 
mummeries of tlie liosicrucians, the labo- 
riously idle speculations of Dee ami Lilly, 
the impudent impostures of Boinish priest- 
craft in the worst ages of Botiiecrafu ; it 
recalls wdtii terror and horror the appalling 
bullboneries of witchcraft, the horrible mer- 
riment of the Witches’ Sabbatli, and with 
more teniblo anl horrible reality it brings 
back, to our lasting shame and disgntce, the 
long long rcconl of Jiged, maimeiJ, blind, 
jnlinh bid creatures, cliased, scouj’ged, imj>ri- 
soned, tied baud and loot and drowned, 
hanged and biu’nt uiqiistly, and condemned 
too by learned English judges, it recalls 
dirty gipseys, and heartless swindlers, dwell- 
ing in ba<;k garrets with mangy cats and 
greas}^ j)acks of curds. 

No ; T am nut soiTy that Magic is in dis- 
tress ; but I grieve more than ever (if that 
be p4)ssibJe) fur Queen Mab aud the fairies, 
flouted ami contemned by this someiimes and 
somewhat too dully practical age. 


TpO LATE. 

“ITere, take these knots and this letter 
for him,” said Amalie in a broken voice to 
me, as 1 sat in the sledge already prepared 
for departure. “ May your journey he fortu- 
nate and speedy ! ” Fotro, lashing on his 
horse, covered mo with a shower of snow ; 
aud, in a few minutes, I had St. Petersburg 
behind me. Before me was a snow’y wil- 
derness. ‘ 

Whither did I speed 1 Across the frozen 
region of Siberia to Ochotsk, and to the exiled 
friend of my youth. Quicker, Petrd ; quicker 
through this comfortless and deatldike re- 
gion. See ! Tliere are tracks of a panther ; 
thp horse scents them ; how it trmnbles ! So, 
w\ a^e in Tobolsk. 

A half sun arises. The white plain lies 
before me, glittering with millions of crystals. 
A few stunted pine trees throw ghostly 
^adows jicrosB the white waste, their borders 
tinted wjth iW oeams of the sickly sun. 
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On thing iar written 43)^ death senteies 
of the ini|)eml doe^rn^ter. • Quicker, Petro ; 
qnieker through this litorribl^ desert ! So, we 
^ In J^akostfi^ 

^ TV^ere no sun rises, no description can be 
gi”»^eh. Forward, *Petro ! A world evlthout 
a sun is too like a grave, 'riic monotony is 
too like* the dreariness of death. Ha, yonder 
the northern light !* That is a transient 
comfortf On, on, Ptjfro ! 

After a dreary jonruny of six weeks, I am 
at length in Oehotsk. I deliver iny despatches 
to the governor, and at the same time make 
him acquainted with the object of my volun- 
tary journey. He is a man suited to his 
place. Tile letter from St. Petersburg from 
his son he receives coldly ; and, with a ges- 
ture of his hand only, iutioduces ine to his 
daughter. 

After having read llio order, he offers to 
accompany me to the dwelling of my friend, 
and personally make known to nim the 
clemency of the Emperor. For, T an the 
befijvi’ of an order for my friend’s release. 

“Tf it is not a necessary part of >onr c^uly 
to accornjiany me, permit me to go alone on 
this errand to Count Paul,” 1 say to the 
governor. “Ho it so,” lie^rcplie.Sj shaking 
liis head, and ordering the soldier on gufmJ 
to conduct me. The feeling of exeijement 
with w hich T walk the short distance to tlio- 
hut of the exile almost unmans ine^ My 
heai't beats fearfully. Strange figures flasb 
before my eyes, from which the t^ars are 
fulling. 

A misgiving, such as 1 lia«l felt before, 
while waiting two day.s for the order at ^St, 
Petersburg, seizes me, but in a greater <1(‘- 
gree. 1 am forced to lean for supjiort on my 
guide. 

“Tins is the hut of Count Paul,” 

I thank him, and he retires. 

It was about three o’clock in the aft(*moon 
when 1 opened the door. The e\ile of six 
years stood before me, half bent and half 
clothed, occupied in cleaning the skin of a 
sable. 

1 opened the door in the supposition that 
lie v^ould not recognise me ; but, scarcely had 
he looked towards me when he called me by 
my name, and 1 was embracing him. My 
tears fell on his garments ; a tempest was ui 
my heart. But his heart remained cold ; T 
Luu^ on a statue, his arms embraced me 
not, his eyes had no tcaiu Shocked and 
astonished, I retreated a step or two and 
looked as if to question him. Still indiffiirent 
he returned to hia work, as tliough nothing 
particular had happened, and as though 1 had 
been his daily companion. He said, calni^, 
“ I am preparing my skin for the next 
livery,” and said no more. He asked mp not, 
why I came there ; he asked me not, lor his 
mother, nbr his Amalie; he hung hj|^ 
work silently — lost. j 

^ Paul I Heal* Paul I” I crfed,^d stretched 


tty ttins towards him. But Utsy fell 
as Imb dinflcted a look towlrds tt« with a pas- p 
8ienle#s iixliifereuce. Presently he expressed 
impatience at my nreseuce. 1 diveTitm him 
from his work. “ I am bn^,** he said. 

The governor came to me as I turned away. 

“Be has suifered no one to apf>roach him 
for more than three months,” he said ; “ha- 
has even prepared his nccessaiy housekeeping 
himself— placing the appointed government 
tribute on the door ste^, in the proper number 
and quality — ami has now for the lasfl four 
weeks been wholly silent. I lu^ve .sufficed • 
him to have his own way, because I remarked* 
thfitjie was <letermined against ever acceptingL 
>liis freedom, and that no other imjiresrion 
wiis loft than this piv-couceived idea. He is 
so puiicUirii in ]>voparing his tribute, tha^ ' 
with wonderlul accuracy the number of hia 
payment is ahvaj's full. He Las never been 
in arroai\” 

“ fSliil we must, make his free<lom known 
to him,” said I. 

“ 11’ you hav(5 nof already don(? so, we c&n 
send him the dcsiiatch, or, you can seek him 
jigMin l^i-morrow at this time. The night will, 
]>erhnps, leiive a favourable > impression on 
iiim.” 

“ Why not early ? ” 

“ because at midnight he goes to^he chase, 

• and does not retiini until the niuhlle of the 
day.” 

The governor invited me to his house and 
tabic, A It bough overcome by Ibe journey 
a7)d the recent events, 1 found myself in the 
evening at liis tea-table. 

“ 1 have never been able,” Sftid the gover* 
iifir. “ to uiulerstand rightly, from the sen- 
tt'iice, the nature of the Count’s crime. At 
iir.st T numbered him with lhe*state criminals 
ot the year eighteen hundred and twenty-five; 
but lately, from his diary, his youth,. and un- 
conifiion privations, I ^have taken .>notIier 
view of it, and f(‘el disjKised to pity him. 
Also, 1 learn tliat his father W'as sent to 
America, but that his mother was permitted 
to remain in St. Petersburg.” 

“ A year |)efoj*e the death of the Emperor 
Alexander,”*! niplied, “the Count and I were 
students together at Gottingen. I loved him 
with a kind •i^f worship, grounded more on 
the rare pre-eminence of his mind than on the 
U-nderness of his hoai’t. We had the fairest 
ho]>es from his in-iustry and talents, par- 
tihulai’ly as lui did not seem disposed to enter 
into the revolutionary spirit of Hungary, but 
hoped to strive* in some other way for tjat 
oppressed country. He distinguished himself 
in every Jiranch of knowledge, from the 
tangled sy site in of philosophy to the obscure 
researches of philology; and in active gym- 
nastic exercises be was ever the example a&d 
model of his schoolfellows. He bestowed irpon 
me in a groat measure his (‘oiifrdence and 
regard ; I cari hardly say his friendship. 
Shortly before the deailuof the ^raperor.fea 
father recalled him to ^t. I’etersburg ;*and 
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after, I also retittiaed hotoa;^ I 
l<«r|it’>the fate t^iia whole houa^ 
hjBs^f^ heeu exiled. Why, was, as* usual^ett 

- “ I pity him,” said thfe governor, " He 
will not avail hiihself of the mercy of the 
iiuperor.” ^ 

“ Why do you suppose so ? ” 

" A man who has fallen from such a lofty 
station becomes, ,after exile, wholly nnfit for 
society. Count Paul feels this, and, if I do 
not tfTf he keeps, on a black tablet over his 
bed, a rigid reckoning. My daughter and I 
jiare carefully watched him. In the two lirst 
years of Ids fcxile, he constantly placed his 
iuire breast'against the cold snow — to codi, as 
he said, his burning heart, while liis tears 
inelted the frozen earth ; he refused his food ; 
with the greatest rashness he encountered 
the fiercest of the wild beasts. In the tldrd 
year, he asked fi>r ink and paper, which he 
covered with liiinless designs, and with the 
words fatherland, death, Vengeance. One 
night, in the fifth year of his captivity, he 
collected and burnt the whole of these scraps, 
together with his portable library ; from that 
hour he has never more read, wuntleil, com- 
plained, sighed, nor wept. He is not an 
accountable being.” 

“ Of ail his writings ” sai<l the daughter, 
“ I have one leaf only, which he gave 
me from his dia^ four years ago, at the 
time when he did not avoid our compan- 
ionship.” 

, After six hours in bed, I nicHcd with my 
breath the ice on tlie jiaues of niy window, 
which gave me a view of the country wdience 
f'aul would return from the chase. 1 ex- 
amined every living being who went by, 
until at length,, about ten in the forenoon, 
1 saw Count Paul returning to the hut witli 
slow and weary steps, lie threw down 
the bag with the dead animals, and his large 
fur bo^s, before tlie'd^o*’- ' With his gun 
directed downward, lie then walked into the 
hut. 

About the same time as on the day before, 
I Again stood in his jircsciice. He lay half 
dressed on the bed, and stared Vacantly on 
the bare walls. On the table stood Ids un- 
prepared meal, near his head ^^as his gun, 
there was no fire in tlie chimney. I knelt 
down by the bed, and taking his hand, called 
him by his name ; his lips moved convulsively, 
but his eyes did hot move. « 

** Paul ! the woild is again open to thee. 
Here is the Emperor’s pardon.” His lips 
mofed agaiu. He opened mid shut his eyes 
quickly, to repress the last — the only — ^tear, 
” Too late ! ” ' 

this moment my eyes fell' oh the black 
a^ue tablet over his bed. As 1 looked at it 
Jfile hastily dfew away his hand out of mine 
^ and closed hi« eyes. The tablet was divided 
into three columns. In the first, was the 
luoiirii of Ja^niary, with its number df weeks 
'iaiid' days 3 in the se^nd, the mouth of Feb- 
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ruurtr ; ffi the third, the month of March; tp 
the eighth J^frbtii^this. there was nothing to 
the twenty-first^ which was written in Jar^^f 
letters. Under this line the ^hole part of 
the third column was white, tlm 'from 
the twjfnty-'first nothing * more could ,be 
written on the tablet. 

" Thy mother and Amalie have se^t fh^ 
tokens of their iiiichauged IbVe, and al^' 
Prince Annoskoi has confirmed his lyndiibs'^ 
ill his own handwriting Can yfe not, 
dear Paul, begin oijx journey — Home ! to- 
morrow?” c 

Without saying a word he rose up fi^m 
the bed and wrote on the tablet, ** March 
.the ninth.” His look seemed t6 tell me 
this would be the only answer to all 1 said. 
He then turned bis face to tlie Wall and 
signified that he wished to be alone. I placbd 
the letters on the table near the bed, lighted 
the fire, and, full of anguish, quitted the 
hut. « 

The governor was waiting outside, and I 
related to him what had happened. 

Early the next morning — about two o’clock 
— -1 saw him steal out of his hut. He apjieared 
weak and languid. At my request, the 
governor hired admail to watch him. 

He did not return until two in the after- 
noon. lie was exhausted, and was with- 
vut aSty game. He immediately fell on his 
bed. 

WhAi 1 entered, his eyes were closed, and 
his face with its fixed stern expression wiis 
turned towards tlie cliiinney. The letters 
and the knots of ribbon remained untouched. 
At. nine in the evening he opened his eyes, 
took the tablet and wu*ote on it the day of 
the month — the tenth — and signed to me to 
gc* away. On tlie eleventh, towards midnight, 
he arose to go as usual to the cluisc, but fell 
back on his bed. With great difficulty he 
arose again, about tbe middle of the day, 
and placed the jirescribed number of skins 
in order for the delivery ; wrote on the 
tablet “ the eleventii ; ” and staggered back to 
bed. 

He lay, during eight days, stolid, immo- 
vable, rejecting all help from human Lands. 
In vain i wept and jirayed, kneeling by lil^ 
bed ; in vain the soft voice of the governor’s 
daughter ; in vain the physician and the , 
priest. 

.1 dreaded the twcnty-fii*st ; his self-ap- 
poinied death-day. Dreaded or not dreaded, 
any day will come in its course. At five in 
the afternoon, he lay at the last extremity 
around his bed stood the governor, his dau^- 
ter, and the physician ; I stood at his head. 
He still breathed ; his eyes were closied. 
Shfirtly before six, his eyelids opened with 
tlid last flash of life’s fire ; his lifted liand 
mahe a sign for the rest to go away. They j 
went, and I remained ; he saw me not ; about ' 
five minutes afterwards, ho suddenly rose 
half up in tlie bed, drew a heavy, deep' 
breath, apd ^11 back. 1 closed his eyes and ' 
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piiy^d by tbo t^y. Tfce la®t word! .be 
epoVe, even now ring in' my ears,. "Too 

who o^n tKo splendid pa}9«<Mi#dilioe half 
up street, with mp^ftoent poi^ 1 1 

tiedt^ sweeping staircas^ :^e ..mpdlfieval 

hall, the*' artistic show -rooms, the Crystal- 
Palace roofing, were unknown beyemd their 
own village. One made *lus Way 

Chester with all his worldly possessions A 
small bundle at his back ; the other amved 
shortly after him, by one of the canal-boats : 
to this day the crooked stich of Eikanah and 
the yarn pack of C^vus are preserved in a 
glass-case among the archives of the|firqGU 
These men have risen by the pqjbent aid of 
Lancashire Witchcraft; so, likewise, hay^ 
hundreds of their fellow-eitizeifs, as rich and 
^pow^rhil as themselves, bub not 'as mindful 
»of the stick aud pack.' ^ 

Mighty, indeed, are the dealings of theos < 
cotton rnoiiarclis. Coiniilicated are their trana* 
actions ; numberless the interests they atfect; 
and far away and strange the lands they give 
vitality to, the mouths they feed, the forms they 
clothe. Our Wit(rticraft is felt in all the four 
quarters of the would : from Ci*im Tartaiy-^o 
Zulu KaiUrlaud, from the frozen homes of 
tlie Esquimaux to the palmy groves of tho 
Oricnt;tl. Many are the races who help to 
feed those craving ma-chines, ever consuming 
cotton at the modest rate of thirty thousand, 
bales of tliree hundredweights each,«reekly. 

The ]iatienl poverty-stricken Hindoo ryot, 
in the hot valleys of l>craj*, among the wooded • 
hills of Candcish ; the active Malabar coolie 
on the sandy plains of Travaiicore and Tinni- 
vclly ; the abject Egyiitian, a slave in all but 
the name, groaning its he toils at lus cotton 
t.ask lor masters more exacting tbau in the 
days of Pli.aro.ih ; the slave in the southern* 
state's of Arncricc't, and the kingdoms aud 
republics of the* southern contiyeiit ; all these 
labour for one end, ail help to seuel their 
quota e>f the fibre that ere long 8lj*all bo seen 
'whirling and twisting round metal I'ods, or 
darting in between fiuejiblished meslies. And 
soon it shall be dressed, and bleached, and; 
dyeil, aud calendered, and liot-pressed, aud 
finally make its new advent as a radiant 
garment, a llowing robe, a brilliant shawl Or. 
liaiidkerchielj a simpl% piece of bobbin or j 
tape, a i)ieee of bed-hanging, a jack-towel or, 
a waistcoat piece. Or ^perchance Laucashiro 
Witel^craft vvTii cunningly throw in a email 
quantity*of silk or alpaca amongst the coUon 
fibres; and lo ! a compound of a new* and 
st;^rtling character a{)pears. Soft, glossy 
shades, bright tinted, many coloured, with 
devices, and reliefs, aud borders, endless. 

But it is not alone in quantity, and etyTe,,- 
and combinatipn, that this Witchcraft is so 
distinguishAl. It brings about, otlier and stUL 
more suriirtsiufe results. The most renmte 
grown of our ra.w cottons are those from 
.Central India : which, from hill-side to port ofo 
shipment, thence, to Liverpool, au<l so. on to>; 
the restless machinery of the Laueashirai . , 

1 factories,* cannot be a less ditdiauce tliaa’<; 

1 eighteen thousand miley^in round uumbama* 

!‘; ..'tANCiSiBIEE WiTCHCRAFT. . 

It is liitle more than a c^tury sizfbe, when 
women who were the possessors of black cats ; 
'^ho w€jre much out o( doors on windy nights ; 
who said or ,dul tilings bej^ond the coinpre- 
bensioif of their neighbours; and who, in ad- 
dit|ion to afl this, committed the offence of 
being particulai ly good-looking or exlreniely 
ugly,wer^either burned or drowned according 

the tastes of the operators, as being vori- 
tabte, unmistakable witches. We of the 
nineteenth century may rongratnlatc our- 
selves and our female fj-iends iliat the dangers, 
if hot the practice, of witchcraft have passed 
away for ever. , We are personally acquainted 
with no end of bewitching young ladies who 
possess cats of all shades of colour, ^'ho pay 
frequent visits upon windy nights, yet who 
ai*e without the least fear of stake or duck- 
pond before their pretty eyes. 

These are not the witches about whoj i it 
is our present intention to discourse. 

Eihiopic sorcery, Chahlcan magic, Egyptian 
necromancy, Arabian cabalfstics, are as air- 
bubbles before the steam-and-inetal witch- 
craft of Lanc:ishire.. Miles of lilcak, barren 
plain have been thickly peopled with hnniaii 
toilers ; leagues of silent valleys hav« been 
matle to send forth busy sounds of never- 
ending labour. The moorland is»rcj>lcte 
with life ; the treacherous moss aud yawning 
gully are spanned by metal roads, over which 
the magic power of steam w hirls «mdless tr.aiiis. 
Hamlets are towuis, villages arc cities, the 
hovel aud the hut are swollen to mighty 
fabrics, in each of which a thousand of our 
fellows are toiling " from nuu'ii to <lewy eve.” 
And aU of this and more is the handy-work 
of Ijai'cashii’O Witchcraft. 

Not very long ago some few of the oldest 
inhabitants of the shire gremeniber when 
Manchester was considered a ratlier rising 
town ; when IVcston, Uldliam, Macclesfield, 
Staleybridge, and a good score or so ol other 
leading mamiiacturiiig towns of to-day were 
but simple groups of houses, witli here aud 
there a tall smoking chimney rising among 
the trees and hills to tell of the adventurous 
B;.^irit of the Lancashire spinners ; whe^ 
manufacturers and dealers in yarns rode 
thrbWh the country on pack-horses to buy or 
sell their goods as the case might be ; and 
when the introduction of steam-power weav- 
ing was deemed an act of insane folly that 
must sooner or later end in the ruin of the 
speculators. There are scores of Lancashire 
fdiks wbp remember right w'ell when 
m)ignificeiit pile of war^quouses in Spinntiif- 
jenny Street, cloSe by the Koyal Hotel, inMan- 
che^tcr, w^a^s but a n^row range of erj-bbed 
old beetle-browed ^store-rooms. Forty year# 
ago, Elkimali SHuttle andsCj^s ^aterlopm, 

;. . . . . 
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Now let us see what our witcheraft does fdr 8ta& ; nine^teiitli* of it go to feed the hxkglj . 
thje Min rlrtn^fvjnsn fjvjr of ootton goo(b. ninla of Lancashire. ^ . 

;*£he cotton cloths in chief demand tlyoheh- The actitol w<siUh #of our cotton nobiltty 
ent British India are of a most sifnple kind, would be liard^o estimate. How much haS 
requiring no artistic efforWn their production, been realised and invested in/ther property, 
Iili<?ly to be adtaptageously made by the or how much sunk in new factories’ and 
Binqde means of the Hindoo weaver, little machinery, who ^ can say? Yet some ap- 
likely to tJsmpt science and capital in tlieir proach to the truth may be made, and the 
production, and- assuredly for the same rea-^ou figures are startling. ^Within the limits ef 
little able to bear a large charge for traiispru L Laucashire thei-e' are not fewer than a thouw 
Our Lancashire Witchqt'aft fetches raw cotton sand factories, in whoeev direct employ there 
from, Central India, as already eliown, over are about three hundred thousand pecjplo, 

I adiiwancepf eighteen thousand miles. This men, women, and cKildren ; but by far the 
^ cotton is ^ carded, spun, woven, dressed, greater portion are women. This fti, however, 
pressed, packed, marked, and .shipped once a small portion of the actual strength em- 
mnore to Liverpool, where ships are akvays ployed in working up cotton, for .the steam 
ready to sail to all T)arts of the TrorhlJ and wsiter power applied to machinery for 
{There are some for India ; on boar»] of these thi.s purpose is equivalent to nearly ninety 
the bales of Indian-grown cotton cloth arc thousand horses. What the conjoint capacity 
shipped; another eighteen thousand miles of of all this strength amounts to, may be 
voyage are perfoiTued, rivers arc again navi- imagined ‘ from tlic fact "of its putting in 
1 gated, inountfiin j>ass(3s are again traversed, motion 'jfind controlling a quarter of a million 
plains and valleys are .again travelled over, of ]>ower-looms and more than twenty million 
apd at length the bales of, Lancashire Witch- spindles. Of this large number eighteen- 
craft behold the very village of Central India twentieths are to be found within a circle of 
in the gardens of which their contents first not more tlwii thirty miles round Manchester. 

, saw the light of tropical day; the ryot who T>y the united efforts of all this steam and 
grew it is still there, sow ijig the same patch water, and human power, and the added 
of ground with more seed ; his -wife is still eh*nients of skilT and design, we find that the 
at the threshold of their little hut busily LTniteil Kingdom produces cotton gootls to 
occupied in weaving some of the selfsame the yearly value of more thati sixty millions 
cotton crop which baa made so long a ^sterling, of which about one half is consumed 
double journey, w'bich bas seen so many at home, and the remainder shipped to foreign 
wondrous witcheries in British lands, which .and colonial customers. Thus, there .arc being 
haft found its we.ary way l^ae.k in clean white turned cut a daily aggregate of nearly a qnar- 
folds. And why is it brought thus fitr? ter of a mi llhm sterling, or about twenty thou- 
Why does the wary dealer at the village sand pounds’ worth of cotton goods every hour, 
•bn^zaar welcome these many yards of .sli ani- Before cotton threjuls are spun in the 
spmi, steam-wove cloth ? Siiiijdy because loom, they require to be lightly steeped in a 
in spite of the jonrno}’, the voyage, the river, glutinous liquor composed of wheiiten flour, 
i the ocean, the railroad, .ami the ciistom-bouse, and sometime.^ rice flour, and water, in order* 
our Lancashire Witchcraft can afford to sell | to impart a degree of tenacity to them. This 
goods cheaper than the simple Hindoo weaver ’ practice is incidentally alluded to in a llin- 

I can, though his cloth never left hia native doo work of high antiquity, showing How old 

village, and was woverf beneath the shade of wa.«; the custom of employing a starch solu- 

I palm trees to the Rong of the nightingale, in- tion in weaving, r, We mention it, in order to 

stead of within a Mancli(*ster. bictory to the furnish another illustration of the enormous 
rattle of a thoii-saud power-looms. And this magnitude of the cotton industry of this 
is the universal tale of intcllecjfc applied to country. The weekly consumption of flonr 
industry — ^the legenif of modern scientific for this simple but necessary process is not 
witchcraft. less than five thousand barrels. 

How many thousand slaves, And ryots, and In strict keeping with the growing extent of 
coolies, are toiling at this one prodpefion of the manufacture, has been the constant lower- 

the earth to keep our mills at work 'f How ing of the cost of production by means chiefly 

many busy factors and <lealers, planters and of improvcul machinery, and partly by lower 
bankers and middlemen, are straining every wages. In short, taking the average market 
nerve, h*st a single factory fire in Krigland value of all kinds of cotton goods, we may state 
should die out ‘i How mifny deepl 3 ^-laclcn that they have, during the last twenty years, 

I ships are bulfeting the .angry seas, mjd be.ating been reduced from aevenpence-halfpeuny the 
round the dreaded (.^ape of Stormsj to keep the yiu*d to threepence-halfpenny, or rather more 
I L^erpool and M:vncheftler rail wmy occupied, than one half. That this must be so, w^ill be seen 
I ,«nd the cotton brokers in good featlier.? At \(/ a I’eference to the quantities and values of 
1 '^* the great oedton mart of Britain — Livcr]K)o] — cotton exports for the years eighteeu 

the landings of this article during the j>a8t’ hundc’ed and thirty, and eighteen hundred and 
3’^ear have averagt»d a tliousaml tons a day. fifty. In the former year they stood, at four 
But a trifling portion of this eiioriig>ua bulk irnmifed millions of yards, valued at fourteen 
, Reaves the tioantry^in an unmanufactured millions ste^ling;^; the latter year they had 
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enormous of neafiy Ibuv-' cation and diBcretion aro r^nlred amongst 

^en hundred millions of yards, whilst tMeir this dlasa ; and ignoranc^nd jprrcjndlce work 
desired value was tivent^ miUions and a unksiowif misenca when reUcmng in the train 
^hatf sterling. So that whil^ in xfu^yiity the o^poverfcyv In' Manchester^ and in one or two 
exports had increased by two hundred per other leading ,fact{|ry towns, very mtaoh has 
cent, they had augmented in indm not more been done in the right direction, by sanitary 
than fifty per centf • regulations, by free libraries, and by cheap 

Like many other crafts, the art of cottbn- and wholesome houses for the poor. £mr 
'weaving was brought irom the Last. In the ployers have nobly shown that they under- 
land of the Pharaohs* spinning iind weaving stand the duties not less than the rights of 
were aiis well undei;ptood. Uiion the Niue- capital, and me n begin to fttel tliat the best 
vite marbles are to be seen representations of workpeoi>le are those* wlio can employ their 
weavers at tbeir looms, lu the earliest heads nut less than their hands. . 8tAJ, in 
records oP Hindoo barbaric hiktory, we may many plapes, much remains to he done. And 
trace the Indian weaver at his work ; and it were well it were done quickjy. • 

when, some ci'iituries ago, the stores of ori- » — . — — . — . — ^ 

ental lands were first laid open to the king- jj ANYBODY’S CHILD. 

douis and people of the W^jst, among tliose ’ 

things which were counted rare and valuable, An'yjiODT’s cldld is a sad little being. You 
were calicoes, both plain and printed. As find him playing at marbles in a Loudon 
years rolletl on, and fleets sfiileti wliere alley. His feet are bare, his clothes are 
formerly a single merchantmiui had J;einpte<l ragged, his voice is hard and cracked, his 
the dangers of the Eastern seas, cotton goods hair is matted dowi^i over his eyes, his liands are 
from India made up a formidable total i : our thin mid nugular, hjs knees protrude through 
Asiatic Lra.de. But now, all this is changed, his torn trousers,’ and those rags are kept on 
Steam and iron have beaten the plod(*ing by a piece of cord that pa.sses over his left 
Hindoo from the field. The plain white calico, shouldejr. How keen are the eyes that leer 
the jjj'inted handkercljii'f, the ivijah’s in;uiy- out at yon from under that hair-thatched 
coloured scarf, the nabob’s gbrgeous rainbow brow! They read you olf in a minute. Any- 
shawl, tlic sultana’s head-dress, the gossamer body’s child can tell, at a glance of L^ose sharp 
hangings for the Zenana, all are copied jjii^d re- eyes, whether you have anything or nothing 
produceii by !i Lancashire Witchcraft, an<l sold' in your ]>ockct ; whether your heart is Imrd 
at half the cost of their originals to won^ci’ing or soft ; whctlier you are a parish officer or 
Hindoos aiul astounded Mussnlmeu. a dekoctive policeman. Yon may deceive 

The vapiil glarute we have here t^kon at casual obsevveva, but Anybody’s child is not 
our Euglish witchcraft, is by far the most to be done. Admitted. 

pleasing side of the ]iicturc. if we lift the He has no respect for you ; if you freel}' 
outer clieerful veil which encircles all tljese offer him money, you are a flat ; he lias as 
stiiTing filings, we shall behold dark scenes ready impertinence to throw at you should 
behind. It is not alone in Manchester that you be harsh to him ; he hates you if you 
the people who work in mills should be scon, be either a parish oflicer o^ a detective. 
Tluiy have other and darker liomes within | If you be a jfiiilauthropist, he listens to ypu, 
the hundred villages and towns that lie scat- 
tered ;fl)out the heart of Lancashire. There, 
on a cold, raw, dark December morning, hun- 
dreds and tliousands of w(yuen, slip.shod in 
mind and boily, may be dimly .seen amidst 

the mui’ky gloom of fog and smoke, slinking roughly, to cry, and call himself an aban- 
along toward the many factories where, hard- doned wretch and a miserable sinner, to de- 
W'orked thougli they be, tliey at least find dare th.at there is no good in him, that death 
light and warmth. Many of them are is the best possible thing that could happen 
mothers ; and tliese will be seen hurrying to him, to ex^iibit a knowledge of religious 
with their tiny infants, to place them in the obser'fauces — he will do all this, you J^ow 
hands of some old crone, who, for the merest he will. Admitted. 

trifle, consents to allow them to lio beneath I’irst, he cries, then he allows himself to 
her ^miserable roof until the usual evening be* soothed ; then lie describes the terrible | 
liour returns. There, huddled together like htanlships he has suffered ; then he strikes 
lower animals, these poor infants sleep, and up a psalm, i^iich he sings ver> faiiiy, 
cry, and fret away their wretched daily life. This performance is well adapted to touch 
The ordinary pay- of weavers is ten or the feelingji 5nd to influence the ]>c»i;kets 
twelve shillings a week, with occaaioiially of the good* ladies who go their I'oujjds con-* 
fifteen for particularly expert hands at certafti rageously, about the worst byways of Lon- 
kiuds of work. At spinning, men are imoj^ don, doing what they conceive io be their 
commonly empUyed than women, and ly the ’duty, quietly ami firmly ; distri billing, with 
md of a hoy they will not iinuHindly earn real chiirity of heart — but often to uiiwt>rthy 

which they can ill spare, 
knows j these f;ood hidiea 


Irom one to two pounds a-week. Bat nntor« objects— ^money 
tuuately, save in exceptLojial j:as^ more edu- 1 Auyhody^a child 


only to laugh at yon. Anybody s -child is 
twelve years old, yet ha^ he had grcalf expe- 
rience of the world. He is skillecl in every 
artifice and ready to profit by any. Admitted. 

Is it his cue to be penitent, to repent tho^ 
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yerjyfiki lie hears what lliey havs to Ucy,^ btrflsw^ Botiiiaj' alSsmtUniJI^Tefitaiuent. 
VitSi dowiicaHt evfis ; a&d he is vi^ serious Oiniiot read or write ; wishes he could. Will 
when lie takes tfie Vacts they are sb s^oed as go to the ragged school ; wotuldri’t he lii^ tol 
jtfo distrihiite. But how can he 'Iread while Bathe must have, soanethiurtb^at^^afi^re 
he h hungry? The la<]y i««*certsaia to be he cau think of learnitig anytmg. SEhs^ieard 
t'^nohed by this* appeal, and, all honour to of all sorts of places built ^o do good to him ; 
her gentle heart ! Anyl)ody'8 child receives but he^doesu't like them. He isn’t fond of 
sixpence, ‘Then the lady proceeds to the work. It’s a bird life in the streets; bat be 
next court, and Anybody’s child buys some will get used to it in time. • 

pudding at a house close at hand — ^which he All this, admk^ted. Admit on the other 

wraps up in thS tract — and saves twopence hand — yon must, if you admit the sun and 
for the low theatre at night. You know all the eternal Heavens to be realities— that 
thieve true of Anybody’s child. Admitted, while opponents disrt^ss tlieories, he grows up 
Anybody’s child pla5’’a other parts. Many to Newgate and penlition. * 

' come to inquire into his condition ; to ask Yet, truly regarded, Anybody’s child is 
•him aboutdiis parentage, his mode of life, the something more than this worthless little 
number of times he has been In prison, th^ wretch and irredeemable outcast. Because 
^ames he has played. To these he appears he cannot be made to mend his ways in a 
very hai'dened indeed. He has no recollection few weeks ; because it is not easy to make 
of his mother, and his father is somewhere in him the quiet inhabitant of a monotonous 
the countiy. He is allowed to sleep upon a reformatory ward ; because he cannot recog- 
pallet in the corner of a kind old woman’s luse a njinistcring Angel in a drill Serjeant ; 
kitchen up a court. He lives by all sorts of because he is slow to learn, and has a disgust 
sjratiigenis. ITe bolds gentlemen’s horses ; j for, the irksome foundations of education ; 
he goes out with costermongers to cry their j because the wild animal of a London alley 
wares. He has been offered the situation of cannot, in a few days, become a lap-dog for 
errand-boy, to carry out goods ; but he never | lady visitors to pat and smooth ; voice.s besgiu 
liked it ; such places was always too hard > to cry aloud that the case is liopeless. Ijet 
for him. He has been in prison many times, jour Venice cry albud, instead, To whom does 
five or sjx times at least. He proceeds to | A nybody’a child belong? To some of us surely ; 
repeat the prison regulations, for he knows . if uqt^.o all of us. Wliat are our laws if they 
them by iieart. He has been engaged with J secure for this child no protection ; what are 
other boys in taking lead from house-roofs ; j we if,,niider our eyes, Anybody’s child grovrs 
iu snow-gathering ” (a poetic expression j up to be Everybody’s enemy ? 
for clothes-stcaling from hedges) ; iu]>icking| Anybody’s child is undoubtedly Somebody’s 
pockets at fairs. Ho can turn his hand to any- child. T’o discover this Somebody, who biiscly 
thing destructive; but finds the world is j deserts it, should be 1 he duty of the State; 
«again him. He knows very well that he ?s : and the law’s heaviest hand would we lay 
an outcast, and that boys of his sort are not to upon this Soniehody. The State, professing 
be admitted into any decent companioiis-hip. find calling itself Cliristian, and therefore re- 
Yet his is a hhrd life — his is. He has tritid fusing to breed Plagues and Wild Beasts and 
vei’y often to do sometliing for himself — he has; rubbish to be shot into the bottomless pit, 
but it ain’t of no use, he can’t keep to nothing ; should systematically take that child, and 
he gets tired of it, s^d people gets tired of make it a good citizen. And as it' can, iu 
hiha. He supposes he will be transported at most cases, find out Somebody when he or she 
last. He doesn’t much care what becomes of has done a murd/*r on the body, so let it find 
him. As for a home — he has never had a home, out Somebody guilty of the worse murder of 
He is glad his father lias gone away% for he this child’s soul, and piinisli that heaviest of 
I was always a thrashing of liiin. He will say all all offenders, in pocket and person. 

this to you, will .^nybody’s child. Admitted. Anybody’s child is a little fiend, a social 
Anybody’s chihl liere begins a true story, a curse, a hy})ocrite, a liar, a thief. Admitted, 

' little coloured. lie watches'* narrowly the But if the State hud long ago made Somebody 
expression of his questioner, and shajies his accountable for the child, and taken upon itself 
answer according to the result of his obser- the duties of parent, Anybody’s child, iu lieu of 
vat ion. He ^thinks there is a chance of the dreadful creature you recoil from, would 
getting something out of his listener, perhaps now be a hopeful little fellow, with the roses 
fialf-a-crown, perhaps a passage to the of youth \q')on his cheeks, and the truth of 
diggings ; but he is afraid it .may bo an happy childhood on his lips. 

' ihtPoductiou to some reformatory institution. Anybody’s child cannot too soon become 
Anybody’s child [days a third part. Ad- the adopted of us all ; and the Somebody who 
^tted. This is played when hei is <accosced gave it birth cannot too soon or too relent- 
. t ny an inquirer wlio is the sworn advocate of lllssly be made to pay tlie charges of the 
popular education. Herein the child is a ai^o^>tion, or be punished in default. Becent 
mass of ignorance. He luis never heard who' confei’ences on this shame to England have re-^ 
is king or queen. He is* not certain that it newed our hopes t»f Anybody’s child. Header, 
ain’t the Black Prince. How should ^e know ? cs yo6 have children of your own, or were a. 
He^ has heiCrd of ti^e Creator once or twioe, child yourself, r^maiaber him ! 
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ON STIUKR I 

Travelling <lown to ProHton a woek from 
this <lato, I chanced to sit opixisilc to a Acry 
ncnie, very deteriniiii'd, very cnipliaLic pcrson- 
aj^o, with a wtouL railway rii<i so ilrawn over 
Ins cheat, that he looked as if lie were aitLini; u]) 
ill bed with his great coat, hut*, and gloves on, 
aevcj'cly contem plating your humble servant 
from behind a large blue and grey elu ^k«*d 
comiterpane. In calling him emphatic, 1 do 
not meuu that he ^^as warm ; lie was c(»’ lly 
and bitiiigly emphatic as a frosty wind is. 

“ Vou arc going through to Preston, sir ?*’ 
says lie, as soon as we were ch^ar of the 
i*j iraroae Hill lumiel. 

The receipt of his question was like* the 
rec(‘ipt of a jerk of the noso ; he was so short 
and sharp. • 

“ yc«.” 

“This J'reston strike is n nice piece of 
buBmcBs!” said the 'gentloinau. ‘'Apntty 
piece of business ! ” 

“It ia vciy much to be deplore d,” said 1, 
“ on all accounts/’ 

“They want to bo ground. Tint’s wliat 
iboy want, to bung ’em t<i their senses,” said j 
the gentleman; whom I had all cady began 
to call Jii my own mind Mr. Snapjicr, and 
whom I may as well call by that name here 
as by any oth( r. 

I ileferentially encpiired, wiio wanted to be 
grouml I 

*• The hands,” said Mr. Snapper. “ The 
hands on stiiko, and the hands win/ help ’em.” 

T remai'kcd Unit if that was all they wanl(*d. 
they must be a very unreasonable people, 
for Buroly they liad had n little grinding, one 
way and another, already, ilr. Snapper, 
eyed me with sternness, and after ojuuiug. 
and flkuttiug Ilia lo.ithern-gloved hands Miveral 
times outside his couuterpinc, Jiskod me 
abruptly, “ Was I a delegate i ” 

T set Mr, Siiap])er right on that point, 
and told him 1 was no delegate. 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Snaiiper. 

“ But a mend to the Strike, I believe ? ” ^ 

“ Kot at all,” said 1. ^ J 

“ A friend to , the Lock-out ? ” pursue® 
Mr. Snapper. * 

*‘Kot in the least/’ said T. ^ ♦ * o 

Mr. Snapjlcr’s rising opinion of me fell 
again, and he gave me to un4erBj^udjLhat a 


man mu.si cither be a friend to the Masters or 
IViAid to the If amis. # 

• “lie may be a friend to both,” said L ^ 
jMr. Snapper didn’t bce that ; there was n<# 
medium in ilie Political Kcomany of the sub- 
ject. r retorted on Mr. Siiapiier, that Poli- 
tical Economy was a gi*eat and useful science 
in its own way and its own place ; but that 
1 dul not trail'll >laht my dcftnitioii of it front 
tlie ( bniniou Prayer Look, and make it •a 
gri'at king aln>ve all gocL. Mr. Snapper 
tucked himself iqi as if to keep me off, folded 
his arms on the top of his con ntei pane, leaued 
back, and looked out of window. 

“ IViy what would you have, sir,” enquired 
Mr. Snajipm*, smldeiily withdrawing; his eyes 
from the ]>rns]jcet to mo, “in the relations 
hetw'oon Cajutal and Jjabor, 6ul Political 
Peoiiomy 

1 always a\oid the Rtereoiypcd terms in 
thcs(‘ dirieu'sSioTH as much as I can, for I have 
observed, in my little way, that they often 
sup])ly the jilace of sense and moderation. 
tlierefoie took my geiilleinan up with the 
wouls eniplojers and emjilojcd, in preference 
to Capital and l^aboj*. • 

“ I believe,” said I, “that into the relal^ns 
between miiploycrs and employed, iw into 
all the relations of thi& life, there must/cutor 
M>mulhiiig of ieoling lyid Hcntaiient ; some- 
thing of mutual evplaiiatiou, iorbeaiancc, and 
cousidcratioi' ; soinetliing wldcli is not to be 
found ill Mr. M-c(’ulloch’s dictionary, and is 
not exactly stateable in figures ; otherwise 
those relatioim are wrong and rotten at the 
core and will never beai sound fruit.” 

Mr. Snappei^ laughed at me. As I thought 
T had .just as gooil reason lo laugh at Mr. 
Snapper, I did and we wlvc both contented. 

“ All ! ” Raid Mr. Snutiper, pattin" his 
coiwitcrjiane with a hard touch. “ You know 
very little of the iiupi evident and unreasoning 
habits of the comiuou people, / see.” 

“ Yet 1 know someth mg of those people, 

I too,” was in^ reply, “ In fact, Mr. I 

had so nearly ct^lled him Snapper ! “ in fact, 
sir, I doubt uie existence at this present time 
of many faults that arc merely faults. 
Tn the main, I am disposed to thinly that 
whatever faults you^may find to exist, in yont 
own neighbourhood for instance, among the 
hands, yoif will find tolerably equa^ in amount 
among the masters also, ^uul even among the 
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above tbe masters. They will be 
S)SV>dified by circui^taoccs, aud they will be 
jtbe-leB<« evcueable^opgthe bet^tir-e<kLo\<;^d, 
tmt t]»ey will be pi'etty fairly ilistributed. 
1 Ijui «> u Hii-oug ox]^ctatien tlmt we shall live 
to see tlie conveittional adjectives now appa- 
rently ius^arable from the phrases working 
people ana lower orders, gradually fall into 
complete disuse for this reason.” 

“ Well, but ve began with stnkes,” Mr. 
Snapper observed imj>atiently. “ The masters 
have never hud any siiare in strikes.” 

* yet I heal'd of strikes once upon a 
t time in that same county of Lancashire,” 
said I, “ whitfh were not disagroeablc to some 
•Vmisters when they wanted a prctex*u foy 
^ liaising prices.” « 

c ** Do you mean to say those masters hud 
any hand in getting up those atiikts ?” asked 
Mr, Snapper. 

"You will perhai)8 obtain better information 
among persons engaged in some Manche.ster 
* branch trades, who liavtT good memories,” 
STiid 1. < 

Mr. Suap]ier Lad no doubt, after tliis, tlmt 
I thought the hands liad a right to combine I 
Surely,” said I. “A perfect right* to com- 
bine in any lawful manner. The tact of their 
being able to combine and accustoineil to 
com bine /may, 1 can eaHil.> <*oneeive, be a pro- 
tection to them. The blame even of this 
busine'AS is not all on one side. 1 think the ' 
associated LoCk-out was a grave error. And 
when >ou Pteaton masterh — ” 

** ] am not a Preston master,” inleriuptcd 
Mr. Sriapi>er. 

^ “When the respectable <‘onibfned body of 
Preston masters,” said 1, *Mn the begiiming of 
this unhappy difference, laiil down the pj-in- 
ciple that no man should be <*m ployed hence- 
forth who belonged t*) any combinal* >ii — such 
as their own— -they attempted to cany with a 
high k^nd a partial and unfair iinpossilidit^, 
and were obliged to** fibsndou il. This w^as 
an unwise proceeding, and the liist defeat.” 

Mr. Snapper had known, all along, that 1 
was no friend to the masters. 

“ Pardon me,” saiil I, “ T am iinfeignedlv a 
friend to the masters, and have<inaiiy li lends 
among them.” 

“ Vet you think these hands Jn the right ? ” 
ipioth Mr. Snapper. 

'• By no means,” said I ; ‘‘I fear they are 
ill pieseut eng|aged in iin unre?isoriabJe stiug- 
gle, wherein ^ley began ill and cannot end 
well.” 

j|Mi. Sjinpper, evidently regarding me ns 
neither fisli, tlosh, nor fowl, begged to know 
after a pnnse if he might enquire whether I 
Wfls going to Breslon on busiyes^ \ 

"Indeed I was going there, iii my uiibusiiiess- 
f like manni^, 1 confeasoil, to lo(>k at the s^trike. 
*‘To looK at the strike!” echoed Mm 
Snapi>er, fixing his hat on tirnily with both 
hands. “To look at it ! Might I ask you 
new, with i^hat goint to look 

at It ) ” I 


^ j^Certaiixly, said I. “ I read, oven in liberal 
pages, tbe liardest Pdkioal Heokiomy^^f «n 
extraordinfry desen^tion too oomotimoa, 
and certainly fiot to be fotu^ in t|^o l^ks 
—as the only touchstone ofi this strike. I 
see, this very diiy, in a •to-inoiTow’s liberal 
]mper, * some iv^tonishiiig novelties in the 
liolitico-economioal way, showing how profits 
and wages have no # connexion whatever ; 
cou}>lcd w'lth bile'll references to these hands 
as might be triaile by & very irascible Otm- 
eral to rebels and ^rigaiids in arms. Now, 
if it be the case that some of t^he highest 
virtues of the woiking people still shine 
thiough them brighter than ever in their 
conduct of this mistfike of theirs, perhaps the 
fact may reasonably suggest to me — and to 
others besides me — that there is some little 
thing wanting in the relations lictween them 
and their employers, which neither political 
ectinomy nor Drum-head pi oclamatiou writing 
will altAgetlier* supply, and which we cannot 
loo soon or too temperately unite in trying to 
find out.” 

Air. Snapper, after again opening and shut- 
ting his gloved hands seveial times, drew the 
counterpane higher over his chest, and went 
to be<l III disgust. Ke got up at Kugby, took 
himself and count erpune into another car- 
nage, and bdt me to pursue my Journey 
aloife.*’ 

When T got to Preston, it vras four o’clock 
in thV afternoon. Tbe day being Saturday 
and maikel-day, a foreigner might have ex- 
jieeled/iiom among so many idle and not 
ove)-t(d people as the town contained, to find 
.a tujbuleiit, ill-conditioned crowd in the 
streets. But, exeejit for the cold smokeless 
factoiy cliimnies, tlie placards at the street 
cotiKrs, and the groups at working people 
attentively reading them, nor toreigner nor 
Bnglishm.'in could have had the least sus- 
picion tint there existed any interrutption to 
tlie usual labours of the place. The placards 
thus ]>ei used were not remarkable tor their 
logic certainly, hud did not make the case 
particularly dear ; but, considering that they 
emanated from, and weie addresbeil tt>, people 
who had beisi out of emjiloyment for three- 
aml-tweuty consecutive weeks, at least they 
had little passion in them, though they had 
not much reason. Take the worst I could 
find : 

“ 1 IIIJ.NDS AND FdLJOW OPKnAnVES, , 

ihe grateful tliADks of twenty IhotisStid 
snuggling OppiHiives, tor tbe help you have showered 
upon f^iPvioD smoi* tlie piesent oontest rornmenoed. 

“ Y<mi kmilness and generosity, your patienoe and 
loiig.ooiitiim«>d suppoit desoivo every piaige, and are 
only eqiiiilled by the heroic and d'eteriniiied per- 
4-\emiicp (if the outraged aud iiisullid factory 
W»*kcrg of Prealoti, who ha\c been straggling ibr 
Slime,, months, iind arci at this <nclerti€iit season of 
the yeai, bnively biMtIiiig (or the rights of tbeinselvSV 
tSwid the whole tobiiig ooinumnitv. 

‘‘For many years Jefore the strike took at 
A»8ton^theV*per&UvSt were the down trodden and 


''d*Mliii#«<tikc«('th«br Emptoywt, i» of ygrid' tHeome of tJito frionda^ ' 

■^gi ^ piwrtt prosperity, imng HMii' iin4fell«ar onwatiTei^ if/th^' (SfiiAoeB, gilka, ' 

goMf ifhiAi i* now iMiiw tamt' M»d sftlina, w«e «<« -WOtti-hi qiiAn- 

t f '^5? iJ: •*, ‘ r" **"*/ W«es ; but I ghall no^ «nter kte mt qnea- | 

nAourfotorepowf^/or lie Poor/ Became U>e *® 88® “^ 4 ®^ 

workpeople of &9«oSprote»te.lVmatthi. ..ate of t**®®*. P«®P'« ®®t®d 

tbiugSy-rbecause they combined in a fair and legiti- presaion, and What qtiallties they 

mate way for the purpbse of«gettlng a reasonable ©veil at that disadvantage^ which oogut; I 

share cri; the reward of their own labour, the fair the strength and peace— not the weii^ks^ 

deoftt^ Employers of l4cstf>n, to their eternal shtime and trouble — of the •community. I fottlidL ' 

and diagraue, locked th«ir Mills, and at one fell even from this literature, however, liiH 

swoop depjpved, as they thought, from twenty to masters were not indiscriminately 

thirty tliousand human beings of tbs means of ex- WitiiCBS the following versos from the ilsF^ills ■ 

iatence. Cruelty and tyranny always defeat their Song of the Preston Strike : * , ^ = 

own object^ it was so in this case, and to the honour]^ * ' . <0 

and credit of the working elas.es of tl.ia eniiniry we E.. .f Horubv, of Blackbam, he i. « j«IIy 

have to record, that, those whom the null and wealthy brick *' * i . 

gougbc to destroy, the poor and mditsirions have He fit. .be l’«reaton masters nobly, and i. very bod to 
protected from harm. J Ins love of justice ami . 

llath.d of wrong, is a noble feature i.i ti.e cbarsc.er p„y, price, and 1 hope be will 


and disposition of the working man, and gives us ^ never sever ^ 

hope that in the fnture, this world will beJ.une wbat „g.,| ^ Bi,ekb„ni 8„ 

Its great architect mtend^d, not a place of s irrow, e\er. 

toil, oppression ami wrong, bill the dwelling place * * • 

and the abode of pence, plenty, happineas and love, “There is another gentleman, I’m aure you *11 all 
where avarice and all tlie evil ])a8sions engendered hunetd, 

by the present system of fraud and injitstiee shall in Plnclfbiirn for him they’re raising a monumant, 
not have a place. ^ Yuu know his name, ’tis of great fame, it was late 

** The eiirih was not made for the misery of its Jicelcs of honour, 

people; inteject was not given to mail to make May IJopwoud, and Sparrow, and liomby live &r 
himself ami fellow creatures unhappy. the ever, 

fruitfulness of the soil and the woiuleiful inventions** 

— the result of mind— all proclaim that ihea^ thing.s “ imw it is time to iinish and end my rhyme, 
were bestowed upon iia for our happiness and well- We warn these I’reston Cotton Lords to mind for 
being, and not for the misery and degicdatyui of the fntuie time. 

human race. With peace and order too T hope we shall be clever, 


We warn these I’reston Cotton Lords to mind for 
fntuie time. 

With peace and order too T hope we shall be clever, 


“ It may serve the mnimtiictnrers nn.l nil who run We wing success to Stockport and Blnekburn for 
away with the lion’s share of liihoiir's protlnce, to say ever. ^ 


that the impw'tial God intended that there should 
be a partial distribution of his ble8‘«ings. Rut we 
know that it is against nature to believe, that tho.se 


“ Now, lads, give your minds to it.” 


know that it is against nature to brneve, mat Um.se balance sheet of the receipts and expeu* 

Wbo plant an. reap all tbe grain, .bm.b not bare ,|it.i.-o for the twenty-third week the 
enough w, .mke a I '’'k''"" strike was extensively posted. Vha i^ome 


that tiio^e who weave all the cloth should not want 
a yard to cover their persons, wliiKst those wlio never 
wove a.'i incli have more ealico, silks and satins, 


ditnre fur the twenty-third week o^the 
strike tvas extensively posted. Thu ucome 
for that week was twi' ^lousand one hnndred 
and forty poiind.s oddi Some of the oontri* 


than would serve the reastniabl^ w'auts of a dozen butors were poetical. As, 
working men and their fumilies. 

« This system of giving everything to the few, and Love to all aild pesec to the dead, 

uotliing to the many, has lasted long enough, and we Muy the poor now in need never wont bread* 

call upon the working people of this coiniuy to be • 

determined to establish a new and improved system three-aiul-sixpence.” The followinf^ pOUtkud 
— a syatem that shall give to all who labour, a fair renionatranct*» wa.s appended to the list of 
share of those blessings and comforts which ilieir contributions from tho Gorton district ; 
toil produce; in short, we wish to see that di\me 


“ Love to all aild pesre to the dead, 

Muy the poor now in need never wont bread* 


precept enforced, which says, * 'L’liosc who wilt nut 
worl^ sltall not ent.' 

** The task is before you, working men ; if you 
tliiuk the good which would result from its aoeom- 
plisjimetU, is worth struggling for, set to work and 
cease not, until you have obtained the good tiim 
coming^ not only for the Preston Opeiuiives, but fur 
yourselves as well. 

“ By Order of the Commime. 

” Vkrph^t Tttmpertmee Hotel, Chapd Walkff * 0 

**JPrealon, January 2ithf ISM ^ # 


** Williiii these walls the lasses fair 
Re ruse to contribute their share, , 
Cureless of duly — blind to fame, 

For shame, ^ e lasses, oh ! for shame ! 
Come, pay up, lasses, think wbat*B right, 
Defend y^ur trade witli all your might; 
Fur if^’oii don’t the world will blame, 
And et^’, lasses, oh, for shame ! 

Let’s hope in future all will pay, 

That Preston folks may shortly •ay— 
That by your aid they have obtain’d 
The greatest victoiy ever gained.” 


' It is a melancholy thin^ that it sliotild not Some 8f the subscribers veile^ their mcftiei 
oecur to the Committee t6 CQjPBider what under encouraging senljments, as Not tlrml 




ikbTTSXBEOIiD iKr<OBD& 




fiins, Nibbliiig Joe, and The Donk^ Driver, on Sunday as thtir only day of JLeisure ; •when 
^roe expressed themself es through their they have mad© their reports, they go back to 
trades, as Cobbler* Dick, sixpence, The tailor their homes and their Mofiiday’s work.* On 
true, Bixpepce, Shoemaker, a shilling, The Sunday mornings J repaired to the Delegates^ 

a ng blacksmith, sixpence, and A fdw of meeting. 

ery’s Vnost feeling coachmakers, three These assemblages take place in a 6odkpit> 
and' threepence. An old balance sheet for the which, in the better times of our fallen land, 
fourteenth week of the Strike was headed belonged to the late Lord Derby for the pur- 
withythis quotation from Mr. CAUfiVLE. poses of the inlellectii^al recreation implied in 
** Adversit^f js sometimes hard upon a limn ; its name. I was directed to the cofkpit up a 
heit for one man who can stand prosperity, narrow lane, tolerably crowded by the lower’ 
.there are a hundred that will stand adversity.’* sort of working people. Personally, I was 
The Elton district prefaced its report -l/ith, quite unknown in the town, but •everyone 
tl^ese lines ; 'ma<lo way for me to pass, with great civility, 

f ■ and perfect good humour. Arrived at the 

» ** Oh ! ye wlio start a iiobli* scIicidp, cockpit door, and expressing my desire to see 

Por general gooJ deBigticd ; and hear, 1 was lianded through the crowds 

Ye workers in a cause that temla down into the pit, rtiul up again, until I found 

To benefit your kind! myself seated on the topmost circular bench, 

Mink out the path }e fuin \TOiild troiid, within one of the secretary’s table, and within 

• . , -f -^7“ ’ three of the chauman. * Behind tl.c chairman 

And if It be an honest one, ^ i. i i 

Keep sledfo^t iu j onr iviv ! the tm. ol a pole, made 

" 01 parti-coloured calico, and strongly siigges- 

» Although you may not gaiu at once ' May-day. There Wii9 ao otheV symbol 

The points VC most desir..; j or ornaineut in place. 

Be patient— time fan wonders work; i, I'o^er than any miU or factory I 

Plotf bn, and do not tire : have ever been in ; but tlierc was a stove 

Obstructions, too, may crowd jour path, ; i.lowif “hr the sanded pit, and delegates were 

In threatening, stern array ; seated close to it, and one particuliu* delegate 

Yet liinch not 1 fear not ! they may pi ovc often At armed his hands at it, as if be were 

Mere shudows in your way. chilly. The air was so intensely close and 

hot, thaif at first J liad but a confosed percep- 
“ Then, wliiJe there 's work for joii to do, tiou of tJie delegates down in the pit, and the 

Stand not despniriiig by, df-nse crow'd of eagejdy listening men and 

Let ‘ forward ' lie the move ye make, omen (but not ver}‘ many of the latter) filling 

Let * ouwHid ' be your rry ; benches and choking such narrow 

Arid when si.ccess has rruw..ed your plans. stauding-roolu as there was. When the at- 

Tw.ll all your pau.s repay, mosph^e cleared a little on better acquaint- 

1.0 see the good vour Jnboiirs done — ^ i r iji a- i j-i * 

aro% not on your way." ““f. 1 discussion 

i to bo, Wliothor tlie Manclicster Delegates m 

In this list, “ Bear ye one another’s bur- aito'idance from the Labor Pailiament, should 


thens,” sent one Pound iifteen. “AWll stand be heard 1 


to our text, see that ye love one another,” 
sent^ nineteen shillings. ‘‘Christopher Hard- 
man’s men again, tliey say they can al way’s 


If the Assembly, in respect of quietness 
and order, were put iu comparison with the 
House of Commons, the Iliglit Honorable 


spare one shilling out of ten,” ^ent two and bpejiker liimscli A^uld decide for 1 leston. 
sixpence, llie following miisked threats wei-e ^•®ston weaver, two or 

tlie woi-st feature in au> bill I saw : ‘■‘‘.ree and fifty years of age, perhaps ; a man 

. With a capacious head, rather long dark hau* 
“If ibat fiddler at TJnein Tom’s Cabin blowing growing at tlie sides and back, aplacid attentive 
room does ii(»t pa* I'luu h will set liis legs strsiglit. face, keen eyes, a partioularly composed man- 
V ‘ Iftlmi drawer at card side and those two slubbefs Her, a quiet voice, find a persuasive action of 
Vdn not pny, Punch will suy somethiug about their his right arm. Now look’ec heer my friends. 
bu«ges. t See wliat t’ question is. T’ question is, sholl 

winder at Inst shift does not pfty next week, these heor men be heerd. Then *t cooms to 

Punch will tell about her actions." , ^ this, what lia’ these men got t’ tell us ? Do they 

^ X . , * bring moQiiey ? If they bring mooney fords t’ 

looking at this bill tigain, I found ex^'onces o’ this strike, they’re welcome. For, 

t^nt camojfrom Bury and related to Bury, Bsai^ my friends, is what we want, and what 
had notiung to do with Preston. The wJ must ha’ (hear hear he^r .*)• they 

JSafiters’ placards ‘were not torn down or dia- coom lo us wi* any suggestion for the condq<i 
m^red, but were being read quite as atten- qj tliia^ strike ) if they do, they’re welcome, 
tively as thO|e on ihe opiwsite side. * Let ’em give us their ; advice and we will 

'That evening, the DeWates from the sur- hearken, ito V, these men coom^heev^^ 





US' what t’ Labor Parliament ^ is, 
OT’^ what Ernest .Jones’s (mliTious is, or t* 


bring in politics and ^iffej^nces amoong ns 
wljeu what me want is ’arfiaouy, brotherly 
love, and con-oord ; then I say t* you, decide 
for yoursd* carefully, whether these njjsn ote to 
be heerd in this place. (Hear liear hear I and 
No no no !) Chairman sits down, earnestly 
regardiiig delegates, land holding both arms 
of his yhair. Looks extremely sensible ; his 
plain coarse working man’s shirt collar easily 
turned down over his, loose Belcher necker- 
chief IJfilegate who has moved that Man- 
chester delegates be lieard, presses motion 
—Mr. Chainnan, will that delegate toll us, 
as a man, that these men have anything to sayi 
concerning this present strike and lock-out, ‘ 
for we have a deal of business to do, and 
what concerns this present strike and lock- 
out is our business and 'uotliing else is. (Hear 
hear hear !) — l^elegatc in question will not 
compromise the fact; these men* want to 
defend the Lii}}or Parliament from certain 
charges made against them. — Very well, Mr. 
Chairman, Tlicn I move ns an amendment 
that you do not hear these men now, and 
that you proceed wi’ business— and if jmu don’t 
I’ll. look after you, 1 tell you tbnt. (Cheers 
and laughter)— -Coom lads, ])rovc ’t then ! — 
Two or three hands for the delegates ; all the 
rest for the busin(‘sH. IMotion lost, ^flicndr 
meut carried, Maucliestcr deputation not to 
be heard. ® 

But now, starts up tlu^ (Udegatc from 
Throstletown, in a dreadful state of mind. 
Mr. Cliairmati, L hold in my hand a bill ; a bill 
that requires and deinaiKla explanation from 
you, sir; an oifensivc bill ; a bill j^osted in 
my town of Tlirostletown without my know- 
ledge, without the knowledge of my fellow 
delegates who are hero beside me ; a bill pur- 
porting to be posttj<l by the authority of the 
masswl comiuittee sir, and of which my fellow 
delegtates and myself were kept in ignorance. 
Why are we to be slighted ? Why are we 
to be insulted ? Why arc® we to be meanly 
stabbed in tlio dark ? Wli v i.s this assa.s.siii-like 
course of conduct to be ]mrsucd towards us ? 
WhyisThrostletown,wliieli has nobly assisted 
you, the operatives of Preston, in this grt;at 
struggle, and whicli has brought its contribu- 
tions up to the full seveiipeuce a loom, to be 
thus degraded, thus aspersed, thus traduced, 
thus despised, thus outraged in its teelings 
by^n-English and unmanly conduct '/ Sir, I 
hand you up that bill, and T require of you, 
sir, to give mo a satisfactory exjdanatioii of 
that bill. And I liave that confidence in 
your known integrity, sir, as to be sure that 
you will give it, and that you will toll 
Us who is to blame, and that you «srill 
inuke reparation to Throstletown for, this 
scandalous trfegitineiit. Then, in hot bmod;. 
up starts GrufFshaw (professional speaker) 
who is somehow responsible for this bilh ^i) 
xay friends, but explanaHon is required here ! 
O my friends, but it is flc aflid ^ht*that you 


should have- the datrlt wa^i^s of tlifrh'eal tra* 
du^rs ajid apostates, aud^l^ real uu-'EngliBh 
st^bbsrs, Jaid bare before . you. My friends 
when this dark conspiracy 4rst began— But 
here the persuasiv^ght handof tlie chairiuan 
falls gently on Griiffsiiaw’^ shoulder, 
shaw stoics in full boil. My friends,, theee W 
hard words of luy friend^Grutfshaw, and tlds 
is not the business — No more it is, and OAO0 
again, sir, I, the delegate who said X Vould ' 
look after you, do move that you proceed tb 
businesirf— Preston has not the strong jr^l^. 
for per^fapal altercation that AjTestmTB&tefr ' 
hath. M^iou seconded and carried, ’bttsiu^ 
passed to, Griiffshaw dumb. • 

. Phrhaps the world could not afford 
more remarkable contrast than between 
deliberate collected manner of these men 
proceeding with their busine^ss, and the clash 
and hurry of the engines among which their 
livert are passed. Their astonishing fortitude 
and perseverance ; their high sense of honor 
among themselve% ; the extent to wliich they 
arc impressed with the responsibility tbab is 
uj)on them of setting a careful example, and 
keeping their order out of any harm and 
lo.^s of rt)j>utatiou ; the noble readiness in 
them to lielj) one anothoi*, of wliich most 
medical practitioners ami working clergy- 
men can give so many atfectwig exam- 
]»les ; could scarcely ever bo plainer to an 
ordinary observer of human nature than in 
this cockpit. To hold, for a minute, that the 
great mass of them were not sincerely actuated 
by the boliel' that all these qualities were 
bound up in what they were doing, and that 
they were doing rigid, seemed to me little 
slioi't of au impoRsi)>ility. As the differeift 
deleg;ites (some in tint Very dress in which 
they had left the mill last night) reported the 
amounts sent from the various places they repre- 
sented, this strong faith ou their parts Reined 
expressed in every tone and every I(j^k that 
was capable of qxpre.^ mg it. One man was 
raised to enthusiasm Ijy bis jn’ide in bringing 
so much ; another man was ashamed and de- 
presscil because be brought so little ; this man 
triumphantly made it known that he copld 
give you, fA>m the store in hand, a hundred 
poumls in addition next week, if you should 
>vaiit it ; and tliat man jdeaded that he hQped 
his district wouM do better before long ; out 
I coulil as soon have doubted the existence 
of the walls that encU'sod us, as the earnest- 
fless with whicli they spoke (many of them 
referring to the children who were to be 
born to labor* after them) of this gr<iat, 
this noble, gallant, godlike struggle.” I^ome 
<lesigning aiFl turbulent spirits among them, 
110 doubt yuii;p are ; but 1 left tlio ])lac 0 with 
a profound conviction that their mistake is 
generally an honest one, and that it .is sus- 
tained by the good that is in tliem, and not 
by the evil. * ’ ' • ^ 

Neither by night nor by day was there any 
interrujition to the peace of tli ^streets,; ♦Jfor 
was this an accidental jstate of things, .for the 



'uomEuomi wobds. ( 




iM^rds of tho^ town are/ eloquent to the 
Uoai^) effect. I trarereed the et47^« very 
and waa^ ia a' atranger, the a 

^Ue ciiJ'ioaity among the idlers ; but I met I 
with uo rudeness or Ul- temper. More 
tiiau once, when i> was looking at the printed 
bahuice-sheets to which 1 have referred, and 
could not q'uite comprehend the setting foi*tb 
of the figures, a bystander of the working 
class ' interposed^ with his explanatory fore- 
finger and helped mq, out. Although the 
pressure in the cockpit on Sunday was exces- 
ffiveyi:^d the heat of the room obliged me to 
pftake my way out as 1 best could before the 
mose of the proceedings, none of the people 
'^hom T put to inconvenience showed the lr3ast^ 
imp 3 .tience ; all helped me, and all cheerfully < 
a^nowledged iny word of apology as I passed. 
It is t^ery probable, notwithstanding, that 
they may have 8up[)osed from my being there 
at all-^I and juy companion were the only 

r imons pT'esBut, not of their own or<ler — that 
was there to carry what *i heard atid saw” 
to, the opposite side ; in^leed one speaker 
seemed to intimate as much. 

On the Monday at noon, I returne<l to this 
cockpit, to see the people ]»aid. It was then about 
half filled, prijicipaily with girls and women. 
They were ;*11 seated, waiting, with nothing to 
occupy th«h' attention ; and were just in that 
state when the unexpected appearance of a 
striiuger dilfereutly dres-sed from tliemselvcs, 
and with his own individual peculiantios of 
course, mig’ut, without oifeuce, have had 
something droll iu it even to more jxilite 
as8embU€*s. But 1 stood there, looking on, 
as free fi*om remark as if I had come to 
15e jwid with the rest. In the place which 
the secretary had occupied yesterday, stouil a 
dirty little coipmoii table, covei*ed with live- 
pern^ piles of halfpence. Before tlie paying 
begaSS 1 wondered wlio was going to receive 
these V ii^y small sums ; but when it did begin, 
the mystery was soon cleared up. Each of 
these piles was the <*haiige'for .sixpence, de- 
ddetiug a penny. All who were p;iid, in filing 
round the building to prevent confusion, had 
to pass this table on the w'ay out ; and the 
greater part of the iinnuirried girls stopped 
here, to change, each a sixpence, aiid subscribe 
her weekly penny in aiti of the y)eoj)le on 
strike who had families. A very large ma- 
joriiy of these girls and women were com- 
fortably dre.ssed in all respects, clean, whole- 
some an<l plAisaiit-looking. 'J’here was «a 
prevalent neatness and cheerfulness, and an 
litoost ludicrous absence of auytliing like 
sullbn discontent. 

Exactly tlie same appearances were ob- 
the same day, at a not numerously 
' But “Chadwick’s 
that it carnSg***'^’', i“ notl»i»S l*ut red 

a had of yesterday, 

ters’ placai*^*^» which speeches wei'e 

,'ffimfed. but wei ^peed'ngs oommeuced with 
■tlwly M tho^ „#eM®tly general an<. di^ur- 
> -mt avenhig, tl «“* '‘y » workman from 


Bii^nley, and sung in long nietre tlie 
whole andienoe : ^ 

“ AssembleVl brosd blue sky. 

To thee, O God, thy chifdreii^‘ei7. 

Thy needy creatures on Theft call, 

For thou art great and good to' all. 

** Thy bounty emiles on every aide, 

And no gOf>d thing hast dioa denied*; 

But men pf wcalUi and men of power» 

Like locusts, all our gifts devour. 

“ Awake, ye sons of toil ! nor sleep 
While millions starye, while millions weep ; 
Demand your rights ; let lyrsnts see 
You are resolved that you ’ll be free.*' 

Mr. Hollins’s Bovereign Mill was open all 
this tin»e. It is a very beautiful mill, con- 
tahiiiig a large amount of valuable machinery, 
to which some recent ingenious improvements 
have been added. Four hundred people could 
find ejnpAoyment in it ; there were eighty-fivo 
at work, of whom five had “come in” that 
morning. They looked, among the vast array 
of motionless jmwer-looms, like a few z*emaiu- 
iug leaves in a wintry ftn’esi. They were pro- 
tected by the police (very prudently not ob- 
truded on the scenes 1 have described), and 
were stared at every day when they came 
out, by a cn^wd which hod never been large 
in refe»*ence to the numbers on strike, aiid 
Had diminished to a score or two. One policje- 
man al the door sufficed to keep order then. 
These eighty- five were ]>eople of exceedingly 
decent ai)))oariince, chiefly women, and w^ero 
evideiilly nc^t in tlie least uneasy for tluun- 
selves. 1 li(;ar(l of one girl among them, and 
only r>ne, who had been hustled and struck 
iu a dark sti'eet. 

In any aspect in which it can be viewed, 
this strike ami lock-out is a de})lorable cala- 
mity. In iLs waste of time, iu its waste of a 
great peojde’s energy, iu its waste of^wages, 
ill its waste of weiilth that seeks lo be em- 
ployed, in its eiicroacJiment on tlie means of 
many thousands vdio ai-e laboring from day 
to day, in tlie gulf of separation it liourly 
deepens between those whose interests must 
bo understood to be identical or must be de- 
stroyed, it is a great natiomd affiicrion. But, 
at this pass, auger is of no use, starving out 
is of no use — lor what will that do, five years 
hpnee, but overshadow all the mills in Kiig^ 
laud with tlie growth of a bitter remem- 
brance t — political economy is a mere skeleton 
unless it has a little human covering and 
filling out, a little human bloom upon it, and 
a little human warmth in it. Gentlemen are- 
found, iu great manufacturing towns, ready 
enough to extol imbecile mediation with dan- 
ge|^>us madmen abroad ; can uonei ol Uiem 
be bnuight to think of authorised luediatioB 
iOiiv explanation at home 2 I, do not suppose 
that Bdch a knotted difficulty as this^ is to be 
at all |iutai)gle<l by a morning-party in the 
Adelpln ; but 1 would enti^eat both sides ‘iiow 
80 misci;ablj^: (qspoM, to consider whether 
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Are BO ik^u iu Knglau<l^»bov«8il8pi4on}." 
to whom they might refer the ^ataitere in 
pute, with A perfect ^oufideae^ above ejl 
tiling in tlie d^siw of Uiose men to act justly, 
and in their liucere attachment to their 
comiti'yiuen oCeve^y rank and to their country. 
Masters right, or men right ^ master? w'rong, 
or men wrong ; botli right, or both wrong ; 
there up certain ruin both in the continu* 
auce or frequent revival of this breach. And 
from thfe ever-widenkig circle of their decay, 
what drop iu the social ocean shall be free ! 

• 

THE fiuOST OF A LOVE STOHY. 

In an eacursLOu I once made in Brittany, I 
arrived one evening at the little town of 
Pontaven in Lower Gornwall-^for Cornwallis 
on both sides of the channel — with all its 
TorSf Tres, and Pcyis^ as well on the h’reuch as 
on the Englisli laud, which goes far to prove 
. tliat 'the t\ro countries of ureat and Little 
Britain were once \inited. 

It was a beautiful summer, and the Ciiarm- 
ing country in that point of projecting laud 
between the Hay of Donarnenez and the ‘ulei; 
of Benodet, had never looke<l more smiling 
and agreeable, I was on niy way to Quinipcr, 
the ca})ital of the district, and need not have 
ventured on .such fare as the very shabby imi 
offered ; but I had a fancy to stop in order to 
have an opportunity of visiting the ruins of a 
castle which 7 had ob-surved on mw way, 
crowning a hill rising above a village called 
Eizon, a short walk from Pontaven.* 

As T was well aware that to view a ruin 
aright, one should “go visit it by the pale 
moonlight,” and the moon being then “in her 
highest noon,” T meditated an cxcur.sion with 
my companions — one of whom was a Breton 
born, imd the other a brisk little native of 
Normand}' — to the Castle of llustelan, as .soon 
as oiir,8n]>])er had a little restored us after a 
day’s journey over bad roads. 

The walk wa.s extremely pretty through 
deep shaded lanes, across# which the clear 
rays of the moonlight danced as they escaped 
through the leaves, stirred by a soft breeze. 
We soon reached the village, and mounted 
the steep hill, at the highest jioiiit of which 
rose the numerous walls and towers cd what 
must once liave been a large castle, lu what 
Inid been the inner court the ground wy^s 
covered with g(jft turf ; where, formerly, the 
village fDtes ami dances were hehl. 

One night, a meiTy party of young iiegple 
were dancing on this green, and had not yet 
ceased, wUen’the.clock of the chafiel of Nizon 
tolled twelve. Exactly at that raumont, 
although the weather had been beautiful 
until for it was a warm summe^ a 

sudden chili came over all, the moon became 
obscured, and tjhe wind rose in sharp giAts^ 
wliich violently shook tlie iluck ivy gar- 
ku^ds on the wall •"The party sto|y*oj in 
the haidst of their dance, for every one 
fait ^ influenea of th€^(^u^ au^, as the 


aky gvew diurkor And the iwind louder, they 
to jach o^erin aetlNd fsavi. Presently 
thOGfh y^ho had' oourage th Ihok^BOiiM^d them 
w^e awafo that, gazing at them • ^pom the 
]minted ruined willow of the dionjont atood a 
figure in the dress of a monk with a shajesen 
crown and hollow lustrous eyes. As 
Great Bevolution had long since beared ths 
country of monasteries, and as no jnonk had 
ever been seen in the Locality except* in a 
picture, the general agtouisliment was 
The terror iumeased when the figure, 
moving from the window, reappearcMpu at 
a lower one, as if descending the* broken 
stair, and finally was seen to^eoierge from* 
Ibeneath the stone portal into the interrupt<^ 
puoonlight, and appeared — still fixing ^Is 
lustrous eyes upon them — to be advanoiu^ 
With a general cry of terror, and with a 
rapidity which only fear could give, all 
rushed towards tlie opposite entrance, and, 
nearly falling over each other in their eager- 
ness to escajie, ikirted from tlie castle and 
made the best of tlieir way to the bottomjof 
the hill, nor stopped until they had regained 
the cottages 

After this, the ruins were never visited 
by night ; but occasionally it happened that 
a stranger, coming from a distance, would 
have to cross tho lower pari the hill, 
which the cjistle crowned, and, if he looked 
up from the marshy lake into which drains 
all the water fi oin tl)e heights round about, 
and which is one of tho most dismal, dreary- 
looking spots in the neighbourhood, he was 
.sure to sec, mounting the hill and advancing 
slowly to the chief onti'ance to tlie castle, a 
funeral procession oondueting a bier covered 
with a white cloth, and having four tapers at 
the corners, just as is usual oi^ the coliin of a 
young girl. This would enter the castigate 
and disappear. ^ 

Others have hear<l, a.s they pass&(l^nds^ 
the walls, the sound o^ weeping and ijimeut- 
ing, and sometimes *af a low melancholy 
singing, and have been witnesses to toe 
appeamnee on. the walls of a female figure, 
as of a very young girl, dressed in a rooeuf 
green satin strewn' with golden flowers, who 
walks mournfully along uttering sighs aaid 
sobs, anil occasionally singing in a tearful 
voice^ words *vhich no one has been able ‘to 
comprehend. 

My Breton friend, to whom all the legends 
of his country were familiar, finding tliai I 
was iutei'ested iu the account of these 
ritious of the c^tle, thtis satisfied my longing^ 
to know how the belief could have arise? of 
these appeai*auces of monk and lady. 

“I suppose it Asras to give a gloomier 
horror to %hd legend that our friends the 
]>easanis of Nizon fixed upon a monk for 
their ghost. The fact is, it is ^ priest wUp 
appears, with shaven head and brilliant 
eyes ; one of those whom you may nteet 
any day in the parish ; Ind^d, the Arsidi 
hero of the tale filled that very omoe* ^You 
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remiiited over the both i^ yo&ngost, O&ievidve,, was ^ far ' beyond, tbe 

beloW‘ aiid at l^m\.avett---botK' ;Na6ivr Jand «i»» 


FlSScher are ccmimoi^ hereaboutei ;! the fimt 
ai^ pxtreinely* proud of 4 their name, for it 
proves theft r to be descendants of the ouee 
] powerful lord of the castle of Biist^fan, in 
(laye when* lords^ were people who. Jiad the 
ccm)tnand<<>f all the country and all the pea- 
sants* wtihin their ken. As for F16oher, it was 
never more ilhtstrious tl^an it is now, yet it is 
connected with the history of these old ruins 
a»**s;;^ch as^thc other. 

^ The "peasants of Brittany are very ambi- 
1;ions that their sons ehould enter the ehurch : 
ill .removes 'them from evil habits and hard^^ 
laWir, it gives them education and n certain < 
sAp«**iority which every inotlier wishes her 
child to attain : moreover, in their opinion, it 
secures them heaven, and providt‘s* prayers 
fob their kindred, and if the priest ahonUl 
happen to turn out a sauit, the whole family 
isfiuttde imniortfil in fame. * 

t*" Miirio Ft6cber, a widow with an only son, 
lived at Pontuvon, and, every time her i)retty 
little htj Ivan came home frohi the hills 
after tendin;? the flockvS of the farmir who 
employed him, she sighed to think that so 
promising a ^ild sliCuld have no bettor 
oecupwtioik As he £;rew older, her regret 
increased, until at last* she lr)ecan\o quite 
unhappy, and imparted to her son her dc&ire 
that he should go to school at Quimper and 
study to be a priest, instead of wasting his 
time in keeping sheep, and dancing and 
flirting with the young girls of the village. 
‘This is not a life for yon,* she said. ‘I have 
Rad a dicain, in which tlie Blcs’.«?cd Vii'gin 
directed me to dedicate you to her service : 
she hates hllepesa and ignorance, and you 
must go to the good father at Quimper, who 
will^ve yo)i an education for nothing. You 
will fi\.t'’becoTrie a c/rre, then a ])rie.st, have a 
salary, be ' able to kl^cj) your poor mother 
when she can work no longer, and pray for 
the sonl of your father.* 

But, ’said Ivan, laughing and caressing 
her, for he was very gay, ‘ I don’t w^ant to he 
either a priest or a monk ; 1 have lo.st my 
heart to'the prettiest girl in the parish.* 

Mtitri© started and lookei^ disturbed : 
‘This will not do, Ivan,’ she said; ‘you are 
too poor for tliat. You must leave your 
sheep and the ^camg girls, and come with me 
to 'Quimper to learn to l)e something move 
tlMn a clown, and to gain lieavcn by be- 
coming a prie.sb. You shall Ktudy, and shall 

Tfei most beautiful girls inf’that paid; of 
the.coiftrtay were the .duughtera 6f the lord 
of the Os^tle of KttHL6ftui, whose name was 
Naour, and ^ whose indy was the godmother 


necis. '* were all bahdeom<< ';'^bWt * 


others, and 'eyhrybod^f^at' I*ontkven said she 
was in love with the haudsomeit young man ' 
of the village, and be was IVUu Fincher, who 
was now a cUgrc, studying f«ir the priesthood. ' 
“It 'v^as at tlv3' Pardon of Pontsiveh that 
G^nevidve and Ivan met, only for a mtntient, 
after his absenoe at tlve school Of Q^iiiinpCr. > 
‘Ivan,* Said the ^omig girl to him^ T'have* 
had four lovers who were and'eacli of 

them has become a nriest ; the last of them 
is named Ivan F16caer, and he pitonds to 
break my heart.’ * 

*• G’he young lady rode on, and Ivan did 
not dare to reply, f(>r it had been ‘aiTanged, 
without his consent being asked, that he was 
to take holy orders, da the day when he 
was to go through' the ceremony of bciiig 
received into tbe churoh, he passed the' village 
castle, and tliere was the beautiful (rfmevidVe ‘ 
sitting ah the gate embroidering a clihlicfj doth 
in gold thread. She looked up as lie pnased, “ 
and said, ‘ Ivan I?’16cher, if yon -will be ad- 
vised hy me, yon will not receive orders, 
because f>f all that you have said to me in 
former days.’ 

‘*‘1 cannot, withdraw now,’, replied he* 
turning as pale as death, ‘for I should bo 
called perjured.’ 

“‘Ynu have then foigotten,* said G6ne- 
vi^ve, ‘all that has been said between us two ; 
you have lost tlio ring J gave you the last 
time we danced together ? ’ 

nplied he, trembling; ‘but Clod 
lias taken it from me.’ 

‘•‘Jvau Fleclier!’ cried the young gii’l in 
accents of dc.sp.'xir, ‘ liear me I iteturn ! All 1 
po.«se.ss is yours. J will follow you to any 
late. I will become a peasant like you, and 
work like you. If you will not listen to me, 
all that remains is to bring me the saci-a- 
ment, lor my life is emled.’ •» 

“‘Alas! alas!’ sobbed Ivan, ‘I have no 
power to follow" yon ; I am in the letters of 
Ileaven ; I am bfhl >»y the band of Heaven, 
and must V)econie .a priest !’ 

“ It was not likely that the father of the 
beautiful Genevieve should liivour their loves. 
He was -tlierefore extremedy glad wlion he 
found that the liandsome young c^crc had 
taken orders, and received him in the most 
friendly manner when he came to the castle 
to beg that he would iissist at his first mass. 
Tlie favour was immediately grante<l wi^h a 
promise that his godmother, the lady Naont', 
should be the first to put an offering into the 
plate. 

“ But on the day when Ivan was to sa.y his 
first mass, there was a sad confusion in the 
clu^reh ; he began it well enough, Ikit Aftfered 

, ^ , in the middle of .it, and buVst into a viblentl 

of Ivan Fl^cljer : no one could look at anyone. 1-flot.ii of tears,' so that his Jbobk "Wal* ‘as if 
ek^’ wha^n thc^e.'ymmg ladies oame down oiij 
their 'white ponibtf to the Pardon of Pontaven, | 
clatteiing awmg'the’ stony street, aiid dresso<i 
in grecai «il^ wifcU’^^d chains round their 


wat//r« had flowed over it. A ' sitdden tty 
was liqard in the chuir^fli: and a ^ri wlthQiOif^ 
hW dishevelled, aftd ’with fraflrib g^ttitep, 
ruBhed up "Ijia • in ' 8ig|hit of 
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and tlnnwtug herself on her knees at {he 
of the priest, eriecl out f 

* In the name of.ll<;^en,«t^ ^ You havo 
killed me ! * ^ • 

" When they lifted lier from the pavement, 
where Ivan Flecli^ had fallen in a fit, the 
beautiful Gdiievidve was dea<L • 

“ Ivan, who had sacrificea his love to the 
prayers of his mothei‘,j['ecovered after a time, 
and rose in the church ; bulT ho never stniled 
again ; tuid the onty recreation he ever 
allowed himself, was to wander about the 
giltrdenB of the castle, wlfere, unknown to her 
parents, h^had been formerly, before he went 
to Quiiuper to study, in the habit of seeing 
tlie young lady of Naour. He passed most of 
his lime when disengaged from his duties, in 
praying on her tomb. Some years after* 
wards, he was found one nionnng lying there, 
dead : embracing the stone which covered her 
roinaiua. 

A ballad relating the liistory of these un- 
fortunate lovers, was composed in Breton, 
and is si ill popular, l)oth in Treguier ai. ! hi 
Cornwall, and those who have heard it, do 
not doubt that the spectres occjisionally s^^eii 
among the ruins of the CJasile of Kustoian, 
are those of Ivan and GeiieviOve.” 

I p:issed some liours of a^leal;t^ful moon- 
light night, after listening to this legend, in 
the scene of the tragedy ; but, except* the 
lustrous eyes of a large grey ow4^ nothing 
startled me in the deep shadows of the 
towel's ; ami, except the sighing of the breeze, 
no sound disturbed the solitude. • 


MODERN HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

Upon the "radiant moors” of the great 
ocean, shone a W' inter sim. Over the surface 
of the deep, there Jloated a long wreath of 
luisL tlyit glittered in the morning light. I 
watched it, stretched upon the sands with 
niy head pillowed on the broken rudder of a 
mouldering old boat, and \’iith the full tide 
at my feet hushing me to silence. A distant 
light-house was the only dwelling to be seen ; 
a flock of gulls and one stray crow were all 
the living creatures within ken., 

I had gone out for a long ramble, taking 
the newspaper in my })ocket, ami had sat 
down by the old boat to read a narrative 
with the heading in large letters : Dremiful 
Sliipjvreck. The mist that seemed to float 
before my eyes was perhaps illusion, sickened 
as I was with horror. The illusion growing 
on a sick mind soon became a waking dream. 

Dimly shapen in the mist, and as it 
were creatures of mist, I saw strange figures 
Bweepifl^ in a train over the wide sea^^s 
pilgrims on the way to Meci;a trail over^e 
s^dTWaves of the desert. A low, holl^e 
moaning in my 'ears seemed to proceedsfrom 
the huge couchs blown* by misty se|tni^n, 
whom. I knew for Tritons. Behind theiw 
fol^nwed,. in a chaript, draW^by ^rec^ horses 


which scatlipred tbam about tlia water upon 
which they ^halfHsareeredp half-floated, Ro« 
seidcflt-T-I^ptune — the cdd^Be#god of heathen 
tim*e8. He*^wa8 surrounded by the songs of 
Sirens, and was foUon^ed by a train of sliadows 
that made all the mist seem terrible with fafies* 
Among them, ghastlier than any, was a fitod 
that I had kissed a thousand timeft. It had ' 
smiled up at me from the cradle; it had 
nestled to me from the knee j it had looked 
aside for mo from many^ book or piece pf idle 
needlework, wlien it was the face of a daughter 
growing into womanhood, sunning all ehilla 
out of the heart of a dull widow©? who had 
no liome but where slie sat down by his side. 

1 saw tliat face last, beauiifnl with oaressii 
Ciughter, when we parted for a few dayi 
board the ship that was to take her to 
uncle's house at Dublin. Tl\p ship was a strong,* 
large vessel, and she sailed out on a short 
voyage in fine weather. The captain hugged 
the shore to make a short voyage shorter, and 
the ship was wreclsed in a calm sea under a 
cloudless sky. My ghild and iny brother werp 
among the drowned. The summer moonlight 
shone over the last wild up-flinging of their 
arms. • 

When I saw in the mist tliat beloved face, 

1 knew well in what company it went ; 

1 knew well that it went aimong tlu^ sliadows 
of the <lrowned. They were not spirits, as I 
fancied, floating there, but unsubsUntial 
images, such perhaps as the images of rosea 
— form and nothing else — which some phi- 
losophers of old professed that they were able 
to creattj. 

The train of mist rose from the surface of 
the ocean, and hovered over a tongue ot^ 
sand oil wliich, as I knew, a schooner had 
been lately wi'ecked. Suddenly a jet of 
blood reddened tlie waves, and laving Jhis 
chariot, kiased Neptune's feet. Si^ blo^Pess 
fiices rose of the sea, and upcfli^hom 
the mist descended. Bix more forms were 
added to the heathen fivniu. The procession 
floated onward, but my spirit clung by^he 
dead image of my daughter, and methought 
wo journeyed side by side. She did not apeak 
to me or kiio^ me. All the images sped on 
as dead leaves that are hurried lu a eloud < 
before the gale. The songs of the 
magn^^ed thcTr king and the possessions 
had come to visit, but what liis royal pro- 
gi-ess meant I needed not to hear. Where- 
ewer a wreck fatal to life had been, blood 
rose, and ghastly figures came to join our 
company. , 

The blood did not soon sink again, and thO'e 
are so few pieces of English coast two or 
three miles fn length on which no vessel has 
been wrecked, • that as we travelled on we 
seemed to be encircling Britain with a broad 
4 ^ed ring. • 

When we came near a seaport town, wo 
visited its shipping, maile an unseen crowd i 
Upon its •quays, or drifted idly . tbrougb, jts 
streets. In all. iiucIa places Niptano, .bad 


businew. TJie Jieatlien deity looked for the liaiity Vith wind and wave, if shipowners 
men from whom h^ sacriiioeB wer^ received, hitd rashues^ cheaper than discretioi^ and 
a&id sealed them with his mark." Ho ^ Would accordingly> prefer it,^tem help from without 
board a vessel while the dreadftd forma* of is necessary to assist wieir erring judgments, 
the drowned people who attended him filled The wreck of an emigrant vessel and the loss 
ah the deck and rigging, would look at the of hundreds of lives, is ^an event at least 
cijief officers, and at the captain ; and if any equal is horror to the burning of an English 
of them seamed to be a man qualified in any village, and a biaasacre of all its inmates, 
way to sacrifice a crew to him, the heathen The property destroyed is not less^the liie 
deity of a thousand years ago, he would set destroyed is not loss, tile agonies inflicted are 
a mark upon his w^ist. Often we found not less, and not less shpuld be held « the tre- 
crews weak and worthless ; two or tlu*ee meudous responsibility of those upon whom 
seamen to a dozen louts. Sometimes it depends to prevent or produce such catir 
the captain then was marked, before we stroplies. 

' went among Xhe men in dingy oflioes who sat We do not sufficiently look upon ship- 


men who did not shimk from saci'ifice of life liable to trifling inquisition : murders may be 
with Christian horroi*, he pressed his mark committed — I do not say that tliey are, but 
of a dead white haiul with a hal’d clutch they may be — committed in very many oases 
upon their shoulders, and left the form of with in\punity; by the most culpable mis- 
a drowned sailor to keep night watch by conduct hundredfl of men and women may be 
tjieir beds. , drowned together without much mure in- 

Our long procession, growing as we went, quiry than suffices for the wise and coinfort- 
we circled in tins wiiy the llritish coast, and able discovery that no one is to blame. Owners 
came in a dark cloud up the Thames to lie snug from censure. The w'orld is very slow 
Westminster. There are still old women to connect a respectable citizen of Liverpool 
cherishing the past belief concerning spirits witli a wreclc Happening in the Bermudas, 
of men vrhile he saj^- at tea in his own parlour, iiino- 

•• That in .md flood h»ve bnriol," , centWJtappy with his wife and family. Such 

f people ai’e.so remote from the spot, and from 
how they must wander to and fro as ghosts the whole story, that their names are often 
during a hundred years. Are the old legends piisse<l over by readers of the newspaper 
true 1 With phantom images of all drowned report #is pure impertinences — details with 
people who have perished on the British which memory refuses to be tn-xed. Of cap- 
coasts, for the last century, nietUought I, tains, ‘again, whose vessels have been lost : 
^landing at Westminster, followed King Nep- even if they liave been very rash, w'e say, 
tune to 8t. Stephen’s. He went in state, and tliey have been punished for their rashness, 
in words that never reached ears' of the flesh We forgive them, because they were upon the 
returned thanks to his faithful Commons for spot, they shared the danger, they eiulured 
su{^ies furnished to him during the past terrible responsibility, saw fellow - creatures 
yearX * ' dying round about them, exerted themselves 

Now, let this dreaui be broken by a touch to save life, stuck by the wreck. Eveu’if they 
of hard reality whid^^fnight, one would think, really were to blame, would it not be cruel to 
aw^en all the sleepers in the land. On tlie tell them so— -sav/ige and barbarous to punish 
wr%£ chart of Great Britain, our seas are to Uiem again, as grave offenders '? So, as the 
be found absolutely blackeneil by the dots that blame cannot belong to any man — absent or 
indicut© disaster. Wreck follow wreck, and jireaent — we lay it on the ship’s compasses, 
every slight gale kills one or two, if it does and there let it refnain. 
not kill hundreds, of our countrynjen. We Should, by chance, a vessel sail out of an 
do not always kill by twos or twenties. ,,Meu, English port, bound on a voyage half across 
women, and children are sent out crowcled in the globe : a ship of faultless siiiling powers ; 
passenger voxels, to l>o wrecked by huiicU'eds should she be towed into one of our channel 
-^two, three, four, five hundred at a tinje. seas, and, presently encountering rough ^ind 
If they be sent out in vessels that cannot be and fog, be found unequal to the first corn- 
worked, or if they be sent with crews that mon emergency ; should she have a crew 
oasiDfti work them, or with musters unskilled aboard, consisting of the smallest legal com- 
to direct the crews, such men, may as . fairly plement, and even that made up of Chinese, 
be said to be sent to their death as to their r>enchmen, Italians, and others, who, though 
own intended destination. * * EngjUshmen, were skulking lubbers; 'should 

1 do not speak w ith reference to any single there be some of these unable to understand 
case, but cases. A great wreck raiely, tl^^ ^language in which orders were addressed 
happens that was not x>reventible by some- to thfun, otjjiei’s slinking bdlow when they 
thing less than Superhuman forethought and ou^ht to be at woxk deck, and others at 
exet^n — by mere common prud^jnee. If ^Vork 'unable so much as pull together ; 
marines led[*n to be rash through muchfluni- should it b& foupdetrue of that ship that of 
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three compasses which she carriefi, n4 two 
agree ; should the captaiu, mder sucljt cir- 
cumstaDces, and obs^ati#ni»n«itig rendered 
impossible to be taken by the fog, see no 
reason why he should not run her straight 
a-head for fourteen hours, in the dark, jufet 
knowing generally that he is buttiirtf at a line 
of coast ; should the ship ifnder such circum- 
stances soon become a wreck ; can blame by 
any poeeibility attacli to any human creature 'i 
No. Obviously it inust be laid upon the com- 
passes. And this is a convenient thing, be- 
I cause there is no fine payable by compasses, 
and tlie^are case-hardened against imprison- 
ment. 

This, however, is a plan convenient oidy t^ 
one section of the public. It ail'ords no solacf 
to passengers by sea. Experience proves that 
tho nioriu feeling of responsibility docs not 
work strongly enough to procure for ships 
carrying large cargoes of human life and 
hope, efficient crews. It does ^lot m.ake 
captains as cautious as they are prestimed 
to bo clever. If the matter were but 1 rifling, 
we as travellers should only lament this ne- 
cessary inconvenience ; but it concern^^ our 
lives; it is life and death consideration for 
fl«)nie tliousauds of us who are destined to be 
drovmed, unless we take ff^ed to avert that 
fate. Does it follow at all ift ^ober sadness, 
that we must begin to regard Ksseg jt sea, i 
not only as things to be lamci^ted, but ils 
things in a great measure to f4ieveuted 
also. 

It is not enough that wo should Iwnonrtlio 
brave men who give to scenes of shipwre**k 
features of moral grandeur and beauty. VVe 
may cry in the imagining of such scenes, 
that, 

** 'I’here is dealh above, there is nroniid; 

There is death wheresoever tlie waters be ; 

Tliere is nothing now doing 
^ Save U’rror and ruin, 

On oarih, and in air, and tho stonny sea.” 

But ill every such scene yiere is something 
else a-doing. Tlicre is a man or there are 
men, w'ho, like the surgeon to the Taylcur, 
in a recent terrible instance, throw their 
liciirfs into the service of their fellows. 
When these men perish at their work, they 
do not die with soldiei*a’ laurels, but their 
names become connected with tlieir last 
brave actions, and are told by Euglishmeirto 
oim another in their households, so that,*in 
after yeiirs, they receive honour by many a 
fireside. The surgeon of the Tayleiir was 
conspicuous in his exertions for the re-assu- 
rance and assistance of the shipwrecked 
passengers. We read at home, how, while 
&trugj»ling across a rope, with his own ij^ant 
in his hands and teeth, he was plungeoTuto 
the sea that dashed his chiltl out of his hjldD 
we read that *he was seen, thgn, hoicking by 
* the ship's side with^OsiM^ning woimiu j|L Lis 
arms, whose hair he was parting gently, aiid 
to whom he seemed to lie ^pe^ing^words of 


comfort. Her, too, tho. sea forced from his 
grasp; and we read th 4 i.t he was next seen 
peTishi^ with his wife, during a vain struggle ! 
to save laer. The noble man with his littlo 
fiimily— hia wife^and his two children — is 
swept away ; he exists noiv only in the name 
of Robert Hannat Cunninouam. fot these 
arc the men whom we want IMng ammig 
us ; these are the energies that we need for 
the leavening of all society, and for the 
work of the world. ^ Thes^ are no^ men to 
be sent out in emigrant ships to tlie bottom 
of the sea. Wm* . 

TlflSir memory too will be beaf honoured if 
wc be indignantly aroused, fos their sakes, fb 
ai^nd an evil ; and to swear to ourselves tjmt 
we will not .allow their melancholy 
soothe us down into a luxurious, inaot^e ^ 
state of pity any more. We have great con- * 
sideratiou for the feelings of a captain as a 
captain, of an owner as an owner, and gene- 
rally of the gentlemen hidden l^hind the 
compasses. Wca regret, therefore, that this 
matter should bc.of a soleir* kind that will 
not bear the consideration of those lecl- 
ings any more. There must be defined re- 
sponsibiliiies .and no evasion ; tliore must be 
not only moral and aeiilimental, but material 
and legal motives for the utmost care on the 
part of all who send or take iiicn^own to the 
soa in ships. 

In the first jdace, the compasses, as in- 
struments, must be removed out of the 
calendar of oifenders .and appear in future 
by their representatives. There must be in 
ev(*ry 8c;iport one or two government inspec- 
tors, bound to have ovei’sight over certain 
thiijgB prcpai’atory to the sailing of at leflst 
every passenger vessel that swims. One of 
these things must l>e the swinging of the 
sliip and the adjustment of the gomDasscs 
where it is necessary, and tlie^ccrtitjjpij on 
the <Lay befoi’c a vessel sails, ’tha^she is 
perfectly safe in this Fesfiect. Anotner, that 
the ship is in every respect ]»roperly apfiointed 
for her voyage. Without such a certificate 
let no shin sail ; and make tlic inspectors 
severely rSjionsible for the truth of that 
wliieli they; attest. 

Since it may be li*ird to regulate minutely, 
while in jnjrt the manning of a vessel, let the 
interests of bwners be directed to that point, 
by requiring of them th.‘it they shall atone for 
negligence — not by a charitable subscription 
pf a wretclied hundred pounds or so, for hun- 
dreds of ruined people, widows and orpbaii.s ; 
but by paying jegal damages in answer In the 
claim or suit of every sufferer, when ft is 
proved that, a ship Was wrecked becaii.se she 
was eiitnrtted to a crew incompetent to work 
her. Why sftould sailors be bronght drunk 
to their work as tliey often are, and spend 
that time in sobering and s^king ciowni 
which is the most perilous time, in the 
whole voyage? Why should not an owner 
be made to be as careful in the ohar^aeter 
and condition of the i^ien wh# navigate his 


bIlI^ ^geuUcmaa in the hir'mff of een^ts 
upon ;wli^ he responBibUities iucom- 
J pilraWy smaller. *. v^ • / * 

J^olher charge should be imposed *upon 
" i owjiera of all vessels, whether they carry pas- 
sengers or cargo. «They should be responsible 
^ according. to a fixed scale, for remuneration to 
the widows «r orphans, or other persons sub- 
sisting justly on the eaiulngs of any of their 
seamen Ifilled b^ ship accident in the per- 
formance of their duty. Life at sea is held 
top (^ea'ply, and the amdunt of misery and vice 
cr^a^bpd yemrly among people left destitute by 


saUnrs* deaths is very great indeed. A eliarge 
for tbeir bene^t upon shipowners would pro- 
duce more stringent precautions than are ^ow 
usiiAfer the safety of our seamen ; and such 
a charge would not be heavy in itself, since it 
' ufoukl be covered by marine insurance, and 
deduct.but a very slight per-centage from the 
gains produced by maritime adventure. Such 
drawback would, in the end, itself bo gain ; 
for it; would encourage seiifiible and careful 
men to join a service lu whmh they are much 
needed, and from which they are now repelled 
by its forbidding aspects. 

Finally, though it be natural and. right 
that we should feel mucli pity for the dis- 
tress of mind suffered by a captain, wlio, 
though tender-hearted, has by a foolhardy or 
thoughtless course, caused the drowning of a 
number of his fellow-creatures, yet the sor- 
rows of the thousand must overweigh the 
sorrows of the . one. An imprudent captain 
who forfeits huinau life, an inefticieut captain 
who forfeits human life, must answer for it 
and suffer for it. Our sentiment shall be, in 
such case with the dead and not with the 
living. Special verdicts, in howsoever many 
words, shall not in the least satisfy us. A 
very excellent 'captain, a very amiable mail 
— auj^hing you please, gentleman of the law 
and g^tlom&n of the jury — ^but wo demand 
Punishment and Provoution. 


WISHING. 

A NURSERY SONO. ' 

PiNG-^ting! I wish I were a Prinrosc, 

A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring! 
The Bloopiug boughs above me, 

The wandering bee to love ihu, 

The fern and moss to creep across, 

And thi^Elui-tree for our king 1 ^ 

Nay— stay! I wish I were an Elm-lree, 

A great lofty Elm-tree, with green leaves gay ! 

^ The winds would set theifi dancing, 

The sun and moo/isliine glance in, 

And Birds would house among tlje boughs, 
At^sweetly sing ! , , 

0— no ! i Wish I were a Kobiii, 

A Kcbln or aiililS Wren, everywhere to go! 
Through field, or garden, 

And ask or pardon, 

.Till Winter nuth icy thumbs, c ; 


^ To rufle up Imr^wing 1 


lKrd]A«tel] ! where should I flv to, 

go^to.Blgfp in die dark wood or dell?. 

Beli>B|. was over. 

Home, must ooniF^lbe rover. 

For Mother’s kiss ; sweeter this 
Than any other thing ! * 

^ 5 

WHY MY TJNdtB WAS A BACHELOR. 

It had often ocourrecT to me to speculate 
on the reason which coul^ have induodd my 
uncle to remain unmarried. He was of such 
a kindly temper, so chivalrous towards wo-<; 
men, so keenly alive to domestic enjoyments, 
and withal such an earnest promoter of 
. marriage in all his relations and dependants, 
^that it seemed to me perfectly inexplicable. 
But for his kind offices, I am sure it would 
have been impossible for me to liave induced 
my father to consent to my marriage with 
Maria ; the cottage in which we live, furnished 
as it is, with its well-stocked garden and 
coach-house, was the wedding-preaeiit he 
made us ; my sister Kate, too, what unhappi- 
ness he saved her by his kindness to Charlie 
Evans, who every one knows was sometlung 
of a scapegrace ! But my uncle saw the good 
ill him which nobody else but Kate could 
discover, and had<nim down at his parsonage, 
and by his svveftt and pious wisdom wou him 
over to^a ti.^eady and earnest pursuit of his 
profession. .And now people talk of his bril- 
liant t^enis and say how much good Kate 
has done him ; but we all know who it was 
that gav® him help and countenance just at 
the right moment, and we all love my uncle 
the in(»re dearly for his good work. 

When I was still a lad, and Maria’s blue 
eyes liad first turned my thoughts towards 
inatrimony, it occurred to me to ask my , 
mother in tlie course of one of our ]>lcasaiit 
evenings alone together, why my uncle had 
never been married ? 

A grave sadness came over my moVber’s 
face, and she softly shook her head, as she 
replied in a suppressed tone, “Your uncle 
liad a great sorrow in his youth, my dear ; 
we must respect it. What it was, I do not 
know ; he has never told me, and 1 have never 
asked him,” 

It was no matter of surprise to mo to hear 
my mother speak thus ; for, in spite of the 
gentleness of my uncle’s mauneis and his 
wdrm affection, there was a dignity about 
hiin which rendered it impossible to intrude 
upon a confidence he did not offer. 1 felt 
that his sorrows were sacred, and never 
again made any attempt to gain information 
respecting them ; although 1 could not refrain 
from a tender speculatiou as to the character 
of that grief which had deprived him* of a 
ha^pmeBS he was eminently calculated to 
enj^y? ’ 

' lu t jae Buiumer of eighteeif hundred and 
fort^^i-eight, my iinciej\,saiprding to bis castpm, ’ 
came tdspend a week with us., He was tn.fine 
health and spirits^and we and our children . 
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enjoyed the festival even more thaft twAal, 
On the Friday evening, my niigle had fo^n 
into town, and it was jQi^owifig^t^ leheu he 
returned. He; came as nsuai into my study. 
I looked up on Jiia entrance to welcome him ; 
hut was struck bjj^the pallor of his counte- 
iiance,*and by the traces of emotiof! which 
disturbed the tranquil dignity of his ordinary 
bearing.* I placed a chair for him, and he sat 
down in silence — a silence* wliieh tor some 
momenta 1 felt almcyit afraid to break. At 
Jbngth I said in a low voice, Has anything 
. ^cniTed to distress yon, "Sir 1 ” 

“ No, Biward,** he rejdied, slowly and like 
one who has some difficulty in collecting his 
thoughts, •"nothing that ought to distress 
me ; but I am very weak ; my faith is very 
weak — and I heard it suddenly. I have 
heard to-night,’* he continued, after a pause, 
and speaking more continuously, "of the 
death of a lady whom I used to know many 
years ago. She was young and fuU of life 
when I knew her. I have always thought 
of her as so young, so full of life, that the 
great change to dealli seems almost impos- 
sible. E<lward, you will not think me wp‘'ri- 
aome if I speak to you of what was, long and 
long ago, before you were Lorn, when your 
motiier was still a child.” 

I assured him by my lookl^^ther than 
by niy words, of the interest wi» wliii?h I 
should listen. He sank again mio silence;' 
but, after a considerable interval during 
which he seemed to be collecting his thoughts, 
he resumed. • 

“My father, as you know, was the hejul of 
the younger branch of the great Northum- 
berland family of the Watsons ; my mother 
was a daughter of Sir George Mildmay of 
(iobham Hall. I refer to these circum- 
stances, not from any pride that I take in 
having what is termed good blood iu my 
veins, ^ut merely because they exercised an 
important influence over iny life. When a 
child, I was very much spoilt, for 1 was con- 
sidered handsonie and intijlligeiit, and ray 
mother was ])roud of me. She wj^s a woman 
of few but strong aflection.s and of a very 
decided will. My father, who had been a 
soldier, conteiite<l himself with maintaining 
almost military discipline in his household, 
but left to my mother the internal adminis- 
tration of afiVih’S. Feeling unconsciously the 
superior activity of her mind, he alloweq 
hitqjtelf to depend, in all important matters, 
on her judgment. They were united by a 
very strong attachment founded on a simi- 
larity cf principles — prejudices perhaps, in 
soUie cases — and favoured not a little by the 
difference of their physical constitutions. 
The firtfe proportions of my father’s 
aud his great manly beauty, £ave him suen a 
material 8iq)eriority to my mother — who ^v^s 
small and delicately mad^and^ withal mot 
handsome— that he ^sKll^reater ease spb- 
mitted to her moral supremacy ; and, withonf 
knowing it, allowed his zhij^ t^ be |ed and 


giiidisd br hersl a long time I was an ’ 
only chilcj^jptir molJher, ea you know> is ten * 
yeart vouiiger than I — so^tbift the Absence of < 
pl*^-felloiirti and companibns of toy oWn age 
fostered — perhaps q^-eated— in me n pensive 
and meditative disposition ; ^ ineUnation to 
dwell upon small incident^ to keep my emo- 
tions secret, to repress the outvnifd show of • 
feeling— ^but to feel only the more deeply. ‘ 

" 1 was brought up at Bughy, and the wde- v 
pendant citizens of our^rou^i’rohool republic 
were the only assdeiates of my boyhood. ’ 
During the holidays indeed my mot)mr TWttd ' 
to tak^ne to Cobham Hall, the 8?,at*Cjf niy 
u^e Mildmay, where J usetk to see ray * 
01^^ Grace, a girl of somewhat •about m;^ 
^wn age. But she was never away fjjjjn 
her governess, and was so tlenmre and lady-* 
like that 1 was afraid to speak to her. 'My 
mother always expressed a great aflectioU for 
Grace, and when she wi*ote to me at school, 
especially as I began to grow older, there was - 
invariably some mention of her in her letters, 
as, "Your cousin Q^’acc, wliom I saw yestei;- 
day, sends her love ; *’ or, “ I went' to Col)- 
ham a few clays since ; they are all well, your 
cousin Grace is growing fast, her figure pro- 
mises to be very fine, she hopes to see yon 
soon and sends her love," And so matters 
went on, till the time came for to leave ! 
Rugby, when my mother informed me that, 
as there was a good living in the family, she 
and my father and my uncle wished uio to 
go into the church. 

" I am sorry to say, Edward, that although 
I was then nineteen, I had never seriously 
thought of my future calling ; my wants had 
always been carefully provided for; aiid, in* 
the security of a contemplative temperament, 

T had glided down tlie stream^ of time with 
very little perception of the nobler pj)£tj^s 
of my nature, of my higher capacity foKj^ft- 
joyment and forsuflering. My inolhrtr’^iro- 
posal 1 acceded to wiUliout difficulty, and 
without any serious reflection. So, I went to 
Oxford, met many of my old Rugby iissociatcs 
there, and Ij^ed very much as I had lived 
before : only spending a little more money. 
But this wa% not to continue — 1 was to be 
roused from this spiritual torpor ; 1 was to 
learn what was in me. If tlie lesson was 
hitteFj^ it w^as Wholesome ; and I can re-echo 
I that deep and wise saying of one of your* 
modern po^ts, Edwanl, which is the fruit of 
suffering : 

* Better to have loved and lost 
Than iicwr to have loved at alt/ ' ^ 

I went to sf)eivl part ^ the summer vacation 
of the yeafl eighteen hundred and ten — I 
have good feaSon to remember the year — 
with a friend at his father’s house, a pleasant 
»lacc in the neighbourhood of^Warwick. 
There were no field, sports to beguile the 
time ; and Topkam and I were neither of us 
fond of s*udy, so that we had some difficulty 
in disposing of our leisui^. GoloKel Topham^ 

L * ^ 
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my friend’s father, was little better -off in' 
this respect than purselves — he coold hardly 
. find occiipationvfoAhiinself duribg\oor»than 
three or four hours in the morniiis, s6 it ivas 
with great exultation that, one altemooii on 
Ilia return from J^arwicK, he brought us the 
iiiteiligenoe that the Theatre was to be opened 
on the following Monday, and tliat it was 
announced that Mrs* Siddons would be pas8> 
iiig^through the town, and would play Cathe- 
rine in Hoin*^‘'tho Eighth for one night ; of 
course 'he had securad places for all our 
n|{y;ty^ Theatres were hardly then what they 
have beccAne since — either the audit^oe pos- 
^ sessed leas , intellectual culture, and‘"fjrere 
satisfied with less, or the actor undei^tc^d 
art better; at all events the ainuseiAei^ 
very popular, and tlio announcement of 
''the opening of a counti 7 theatre was a 
signal for a pleasurable ** excitement in the 
neighbourhood. You may iniagiue, then, how 
much the excitement w^as increased by the 
prospect of seeing tlie grcvitest actress of her 
own, perhaps of any time, of whose retire - 
fiient people already beg;ui to talk. 

“I sliall not attempt to describe to you 
what I should want words to conycy — the 
suffering majesty of the wronged Catherine, 
almost divine as she apjieared by the side of 
the ranting Henry. She bore lieraelf as if she 
knew that she wiis every inch a queen, her 
dignity giving a most moving patiios to her* 
womanly tenderness; wliile he, uncomfortable 
with padding and vainly endeavouring to 
speak in a voice suitable to his artificial pro- 
portions, rendered absurd the vicilent but 
princely tyrant of the poet. Such inequa- 
*11 ties, painful as they are, ai'e looked upon .aK 
mattei's of course in a coiintry'theatrc. We 
had come to see Mrs. Siddons, and expected 
nothiiisr but Vunusement from tlie blundei-s 
cSi^^misapprehenslons of the rest of the com- 
pan\« «M3^ friends were familiar with most 
of the actors — several were native to the 
place — but the name V)f the actj’ess who was 
to play Aime Bolcyn had already given rise to 
some speculation in our party. No one was 
acquainted with it, no one liad' seen the la<ly 
who bore it. When she entered^ in her gi'ace- 
ful and modest costume, there wa.s an involun- 
tary stai't of admiration througli the house. 
Anything more lovely was n<Jver seen ; and 
when she spoke, her words were delivered 
witli propriety and intclligonce, but in a su)> 
dued and rStlier timid tone, wViich adc[ed 
greatly to her charm. We held our breaths, 
lest we. should lose one tremor of her girlish 
viiice. Catherine herself was* almost forgotten 
in e^rmpathy and pity 'for Anne Holey n. 

In the after-piece, .the young actress 
nlayed agfsin. This time she hud a part which 
iProtirely suited her : she had to play a .siioilt 
; child, senMo school to be tauglit manners. 
The character was exactly suited to her 
years and to her taste. She acted with- 
01 ^ effort and with peifect success. It was 
eviflent tka^i for the time site was living in 


thh sebue. It was impossible to express 
delight whil^he was speaking and moving — 
w'e feared tolose on^lance of the mischifef- 
loving eyes, oqie toss of the^ntiftil head; 
but, when at last we burst out into loud 
applause, she looked round in amazement to 
see foivwhom the demonstration was meant, 
and when our rinewed cries and the whisi>Qrs 
of some one who stood near her convinced 
her that she wa8«the object of our admiration, 
a look of bewilderment, which liad nmch more 
of displeasure than of triumiih in it, broke 
over her countenance ; she made a ha8(y 
salutation ; and ran^off the stage. V 

‘‘Nobody thought, nobody spoke, of any- 
thing but the beautiful actress.^ We soon 
leanit that she was niece to the manager, and 
was residing in the town with her mothei*, 
a widow, anil tliree or four brothers and 
sisters. We went to the tlieatre whenever 
she acted. Mrs. Topham invited her to ' her 
house ; so did all the ladies in tlie neighbour- 
hood. In the morning she looked oven more 
lovely than on the stage ; she was hardly 
seventeen ; her complexion liad the trans- 
parcnc}" and the variability of early youth ; 
in her mind and manners, the simple trust- 
fulness of the child was blended with the 
opening .sensibilities of the woman. It is 
impossible p‘«'=give you any idea of the elastic 
gra(j[e,of \M' motions, of the marvellous and 
evcr-chanijng expressions of licr countenance 
— iioyiii.g that approached her could with- 
stand her witoher}\ 

“ As.a natural consequence of her position 
and her singular beauty, Violet Elder was ca- 
pricious and proud. She did not attempt to 
conceal her dislike of some of the forward 
coxcombs who pressed their attentions upon 
her, or her displeasure at an ill-expressed or 
too open compliment. How it was, J know 
not ; perLa]>s, because my silent admiration 
was better suited to her tasti'- ; perhaps, as 
I rather incline to think, from the ‘natural 
kindness of her heart which led her to see 
the loneliness of, mine, and to compassionate 
the nervous tremor with wdiich her presence 
inspired me, for these or other reasons she 
soon distinguished me and showed pleasure 
in conversing with me. She took me into 
her confidence, demanded little services of 
me, treated me :is a friend, and invited me 
home to see her mother, whom she loved with 
a devoted though sometimes dictatorial affec- 
tion. Jf she looked lovely among thq gay 
and wealthy where her only business was to ' 
be amused, how much more lovely did she 
appear in her simple home, the support and 
ornament of the humble household. Here, 
all pride, all restraint was lost in her affe^ 
liopfor her mother — a gentlewoman sttiU emi- 
nently handsome and not beyond the middle 
afje*-^and in ifer cordial and playful love 
for h^r younger brothers and sisters. I must 
noj dwell on tliifir-^t of my story, though 
iwod knows 1 could linger over it for hours. 

“ That I loveij^ her with a true and earnest 
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passion, I need hardly tell you. She tretuliied 
my love ; I had the aaaurauo^fromjner 
dear lii>8. After th^ter^p visit at 

Tophatu Court had expirj^ I took lodgings 
not lar Irom^Warwiclf, ^counting to myself 
and to my mother for not going home by 
the Necessity of leading for my approaching 
examination. My mother Vrote to me fre- 
quently, and continually mentioned niy cousin 
Grace. This I did rfot remark at the time, 
and mirely road and replied to her letters in 
i^in absent manner. I wjus wrapt iii the sweet 
ydirium of a higher existence ; all that was 
gross au^ material about me seemed to be 
laid to rest. Violet was all in all to me. I 
had no thought, no apprehension for anything 
except her. Creation seemed clothed in diviiie| 
beauty ; life, in its larger, fuller sense, wKs 
opening upon me, for 1 drank deep of tlm 
golden waters of love. 

“ Thus passed half a year. 1 returned to 
Oxford, but we corresponded aJmpst daily. 
I did not communicate anything rel.'itive to 
Violet to my mother, from an insLi«iCtive 
a))prel)enaion 1 suppose ; for certainly it was 
not the result of design. Besides, T never had 
been accustomed to speak of my feelings to her 
or to any one, and I was such a child in worldly 
matters that 1 had never ye^ormed any plans 
for the future. When 1 returiicN^^ War wick at 
Christmas, however, Mrs.Eldergeiy.ly i^(]nired 
of me some explanation, some d^tement of 
my intentions. »Shc told me that %^w^s very 
much against her wish that her daughter had 
ever embraced the profession of tlus stage ; 
that nothing but the representations of Jier 
brother-iu'law’^ and the necessities of her 
family had induced her to consent to her 
luakiiig use of her talents in tlii.s wa}^ ; that 
it woulil be a very great hap))mess t o her to 
see lier united to me, convincctl as she was of 
our mutual attachment ; that she felt the 
dangers of Violet’s position, and was extremely 
anxioiJs to ])lace lier in one more congenial to 
her tastes and better calculated to develop the 
softer portions of her cln^racter. She con- 
cluded by infomnng me that Violet had 
reireivcd an extremely advantageous offer of 
an engagement in London, but that they had 
delayed accepting it until she had spoken 
with ’ mo. 

“ I replied that 1 was just ready to tjike 
orders, that there was a good living waiting 
for me, and tliat I would write to my parents 
by that night’s post to request their consent. 
Mra. Elder looked a little grave that evening, 
but Violet and I were perfectly happy. We 
sab talking of our future. 1 described to her 
the Parspnage and the surrounding country ; 
spoke of my father, of my mother, and of 
my gnMid relations at Cobham HalL 

“ The next day was alsolpne of unraingled 
happiness. We walked in wo bright 
weatber^ along M^he hard her bj^ouers 

•running races past TMmplexioif as- 

sumed a more tran'sflai^nt brillitncy ; Ifer^piss 
sparkled with health andth^piness. j 


" That night, when I retunied to my lodg- 
ings, 1 fi^iid my mother jraitiiig for me. She 
wa9whiiS#itlr passion. Jn nnmeeaui^ed terms 
she itplmaided me with dissimulation and 
every species of ^iscoiiduct. In her anger 
she told me that my ha^ liad long since 
been disposed of ; that 1 was afhancea to my 
cousin Grace ; that she and her i^rother ^ad 
settled it when we were both childiNsn. She 
reminded me of the calUngfor which J was 
intended, and demajided j^I^ dh oug ht an 
actress a lit wife fdfi* a clergymair and a 
Watson ? At first her vehemence stqm^d 
me, anffl 1 listened in bewildered dismay ; Imt 
t^^^utemptuous mention of, Violet rouse(> 
^i^dormant passions within me. I stern^ 
aOT indignantly protested tliat Violetj;^ 
wortliy of a much greater fortune tlt^*! 
could offer her. 1 declared that I would nftt 
be bound by a contract made without my 
knowledge. I asserted that I would make 
Violet my wife — that in the sight of Heaven 
we were already^nited. My mother was in 
her turn astounded ; she had never suspected 
that 1 inheiited so much of her own teniffbr. 
From angry denunciation she turned to en- 
treaty^ to .supplication. 1 met her in the 
same spirit. 1 begged her to see Violet — to 
judge fur herself. She absolutely refused ; 
and comununled mo, if 1 valued l^r blessing, 
to attend her home on the morrow, 

" 1 had boon too long accustomed to obey her 
to refuse compliance, especially as she en- 
forced her command by teHjlng me of my 
father’s severe illness, and of his imperative 
desire to see me. Besides, I was frightened 
I at tlie strengtli of my own passions, and hoped 
j to be able to soften her, and to win my father 
to my side. 

While my mother was dressing next morn- 
ing, and while iho post-cliais^ in ’^lic h we* 
were to travel was waiting at tlie I 

ran tlowii to Violet’s house. It vnp still 
very early, and 1 had 4o wait some minutes 
before Violet could st^‘ me. I had not been 
in bod nor ha<l 1 closeifmy eyes ail night. I 
suppose 1 looked very haggard, for she started 
wJien she saW'me 

“Ms any y ling the matter 7 ’ 

“ ‘No, no, dearest ; 1 am only come to say 
good-b^^e. 1 .'ini obliged to go to the North. 
My father is^very ill and wants to see me.’ 

“ Tiolet’s face briglitened. She hud her 
hand lovingly on my arm. 

^ ‘ 1 anf very soiTy, love ; but I hope he will 

soon be better, and that you will uot be many 
days gone.* 

“ They were the Iqst words I ever hearddier 
speak. 1 could noi her trustful tender- 
ness ; piy tears chokedraay utteranoc. 

' “ How nay ufother detained my letters ; how 
my uncle himself went to Warwick, saw 
Violet, appealed to her pride, Iprid her that 
if I married her I should be disowned by 
my family, and ruinetl ; how by a thousand 
other fWso and cruel arguments they wrung 
from her a renunciati^ ol mf ea^ige^ant 
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toher, and at last induced her to aend me 
back ‘all hiy little p^eserits^ and all n^ letteihs, 
I never knew KutW long, Idhg atti^waardfi. 
She sent men few lines — a little* letter— with 
th^m, l)i»t I did not receive it at the time — 
not until long, lo^g afterwards. Though the 
tlnngs of which 1 speak are long past, though 
the paper if* yellow with a^e, and the words 
traced in her pretty girlish hand are illegible, 
I know them by heart 
“ ‘ Dearest j shall never write to yon 
again. *l’send you back your presents, and, 
\^ll|i«.is much harder, your letters. Your 
mother and uncle are quite right. >*^ever 
thought I was fit to be your wife. I 


Viofetb&d been very ill, the landlady aaid^ . 
forftbrcfi w^s. She had had a fever, , 
and they iju^arly aU her beautiful 

hair. Slie usedr^o cry out niyi tiilk. wildly- 
when she was ill,i'.»'bnt her jnother * iiui'sed 
her herself, and allowed po one else to. go 
into the^oom. She was almost well Jaefure 
she went away. IShe used to go out in a car- 
riage, and she revived ajid smiled again, too 
but, somehow, thefe seemed a weight on her 
spirits : it wasn’t her olcUamile — but then she 
had been very ill. - 

“ Perhaps the womah had connected Vio^ct’sl(', 
illness with me. Women have an ^Intuitive' 
perception of such matters. At first she 


you very, very happ 3 ^ Do not think I bl^iuy wfis very cold and little disposed ip be com- 
y%iyit all. God bless you. Pei haps T ougi.t^mnnicalive. But 1 suppose my own couu- 


nnt w pray for yon, but I cannot help it yet ; 
a^id 1 do not think my prayers can do you 
harm. You know how dearly I loved you ; 
but I do not love you now, since it would be 
your ruin. Oh ! if I must become very 
wicked, if 1 must grow prov^d and sinful, still 
pray for me, you, who are go<Kl, who are to 
live a pure and holy life, your prayers will he 
heard ; and it cannot do you harm to pray 
for me. — Violet Elder. , 

" * P.S, — T hope you will marr}' your cousin, 
and that you will Ite happy.’ 

“ I do npt think my mother, fertile as she 
was in expedients, could have succeeded in 
keeping me away from Violet, but for my 
father’s continued and serious illness. As it 
was, 1 wrote ag/iin and again to Violet, and, 
ns 1 received no answer, no explanation of the 
. return of my letters, I was in a continual 
state bf Rotation. An idea of the truth> 
tiiat my letters were declined — sometimes 
dashed across my mind ; but I found it hard 
to believe that my mother would have recourse 
*to such. means.* At rare intervals I felt dis- 
pl^S^^e against Violet. At length, my father 
gettiiin no 'better, but rather wor.se, the 
doctoi? ordered him te- a warmer climate. I 
am not sure that luy pibther did not suggest 
the remedy ; she was certainly very eager in 
adopting it. 

“ While we were in London on our wny to 
the Continent, I insisted on gopig to War- 
wick. M}' mother made no difficulty ; she 
was probabl}' aware of the inutility of my 
visit. 

“ Wlien I reached the lodgings which the 
; ^ Elders harl occupied I found them empty, 
; the theatre was closed, all the compuiy weiv 
dispcrsetl. The keeper of the lodgings in- 
foiled me that Violet had been very ill ; 
that she was gone to , Scotland — she be- 
lieved;^io fulfil an engp^emeut. , We were to 
s^ w Italy on ths morrow. <10 follow 
.h|||^a8 impossible, and the *Woftiau coulU 
gl^ me nd clue to her address. It was even 
^ ^ ow that Violet had been ill ; 
” e reason of my letters re- 
Her mother, too, 
mded at the r^usal of 
ion our engagement. 
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lehance bore some trace of the suffering I 
had undergone. Perhaps she saw in i^e some- 
thing that moved her compassion ; be that as 
it may, she threw oft* the constraint she had at 
first put vpon herself, told me many touching 
details of Violet’s weakness, and permitted 
me to visit the room wdierc T had so (»flen sat 
-with her. She also gave me a braid of the 
hair which had been cut off ; how she came 
to have it I don’t know ; I have sometimes 
hoped it might have been left with her for 
me. / 

“ I accompy’^ied my jiarcnts to Italy with re- 
assn rfckspidts. Violet loved me, and my heart 
Was strong), within me. I would make the 
best use my time while I was abroad, and 
if on our return m}*^ mother still rel’iirtcd her 
consent, X would be able to support my wife 
by my exertions. Time and distjince seemed 
as nothing. A little year and Violet would 
be mine. But the j^ear lengthened into two. 
My father slowly declined ; he pined to see 
home again, and w^e set out on our journey. 
But he was never more to set his foot on 
English ground : he died at Naples,' and 
there he lies buried. ^ 

“When my mother had a little recovered 
from the shock, she, my sister and I set out 
on our return. f*erhaps in that saddened 
state of her feelings she might have sofLcncd 
towards Violet, but it was now too late. 

** During our stay in Italy I had heard of 
Violet only in her public character. I had 
heard of her ayipearance in Ix^ndon, and of 
her triumph. My college friend, Topham, 
wrote me accounts of her. He* told me she 
wyis siiiTouiided by admirers, among whom 
there were more than one of rank and § 1 ,^- 
tion, who aspired' to her hand ; but he said 
that she was grown very haughty ; more 
beautiful than evei* — unquestionably more 
beautiful, but strangely proud, disdainful, and 
wilful. He confessed that she had treated . 
hii^with marked ^.iid with what he consHcred 
supercilious coldi%ss. Topham was by no, 
jrn^tn*s the persA to whom I could confide 
'Ujie\e< 5 rot of ^|EN*^»ffectioji. He bdonged to 
Uie flasB of yOKLiig iiTbi#<w^ho have ho depth of * 
feld^ig ‘ theinsilves, and 'whose system Of J 
honour l^as n^ refi^ence to anything beyepd 




nd for my sake beside , n lady, probably a pofa.. 


tbftt slie liad^ith inms^ ^ „ 

assdiraed tliis rejpulsiv^ffSfiuer t6 her siiitora. She looked eniijiefitly Imi^soiae/ but /yith 
Kwwiug her truiUfnu tenderness, ami abuU- a beauty differept to tiiat 1 

daht affection, this seemed topiue nothin^ but her carriaj^e was more stiitely..a]i(i^ 

a «u«H. T*rlk:»k T.Ma +lw7 1 I.J. — ' T 


wnen i snouia see ner once moie, lace to face, which was laiiiiliai* to me. 

^^d 'tell*her all I had^iidurecl and hoped. a brief space that I»couId gaSS^^ipon li,er,^ 
^ ‘^My uncle, Sir George^jinet us on our arrival unol)fiervcd — and ht the time 1 w’as cmiscioUft: ,■ 


aunii ana my cousin i^^race were aiao mere, ana ojriny recollection with the truxu and vigour. 
George Mlldinay, a fine boy of seventeen, daguerreotype pictin*e. Oh how oftsj^ 
just returned from Eton. After the firai^^ve I wept over that vision, so gloriiwiQy 
en'ioiion.e of meeting were over, tlie ladies lovely, but even then marred and sullied by. 
withdrew together ; my undo retired to his the world ! . 

library ; and Cbjorge and I were loft to our- Violet looked up and perceived me, 'Phe , 


selves. I could not hell) looking witli ndmi- rich colour fled from her cheeks,, the pupils of, 
ration at the handsome, intelligent ftu e, and her eyes dilated, her whole CQuntcuance as-, 
listening with siu’priso to the masterly num- sunied an expresstou of horror and despair,, 
iier in which my cuusin, wliom I had never her lips treuiblod with tlie attempt to fprinoa 
thought of but aa rather a sjioilt boy, dealt soiiiul, and she half stretehed out lierarips. 


towards me. 


It’s a Violet had loved me. 

0 has 1 IbrctKl from my motlier a confession of.* 
In esse, her interlercnco ; I coniiielled her toTfTO>5gHj 
to bo ledge the mijans she had employed ’ 


out the news of the town. towards me. The sight of her emotion over-f 

‘^‘You’ll like to sec what’s doing at the whelnietl me. 1‘treiuhlcd from lumd to foofc^; 
theatres, I <lare say,’ said It^e, when a pause something J >>elievc T said, or strove to say,,' 
in the coiivcrsaiioi» snowsttV^lie iutroduc- and hurried from tlie house. Ju that gaao 1 
tiou of a new subject/ ‘ we’U^^i down to , bad read her soul and she inino ! j!i the elec- 
.1 )r\jry Lane by-aiul-by, if you likJ; nftt»tbat, trie shock of si)lritR hers liad revealed its,; 
there’s anything worth looking at*T( i^he way dejiths to me as clearly and as truly .‘as a ’ 
of women. It was a monstrnu.s sfcWne ^f lanJsca])e is shown in the instantaneous Hood, 
Woodhouso to run oil* witli onr little Sultana.’ of lightning. I knew her 8U>iy then, as tv^ly, 

‘ 'With whom ?’ inquired I, medu\nic*ally. by instinct as alLorwards T knew it by facts 
Why, the very princess and faiiy queen yet, in all the heart-struggle of tliat clreadfui 
of actresses, the brightest eyes — tlie loveliest tiiuo, it w'as a comfort, it was a tnunmli to^, 
hair — such a glorious laugh — and a foot ami mo to feel that even as L had loved Violet, 
ancle that were delightful to look at. It’s a Violet hud loved me. 

splendid thing for her. Wou<lhou.so has 1 forciKl from my motlier a confession of.* 
somewhere about four thousand a year in esse, her inberlcrcnee ; I compelled lier toTfTO>5g|jj- 
and double as niueli in posse; though to bo le,dgo the means she had employed ^to/keep 
Buj-e lie onglit, for lies a slap and d.i.sli ua apart; 1 extracted^ from my undo an,, 
fellow. Tiiey sViy he’s growing tired of his account of his intorvi^w wilJi Vyiolet ; J ^aw 
prize already, and. she’s so con foiindoilly cold how his heart hail almost softened to iler^ 
and proud ; but you know fcer ; you were at youtli and timder love ; in short, 1 gained., 
Warwick when she came out.’ such comforb-u.s Was lett me — the memory of ' 

“ Ves, I dill know lier. J had known ever Violet, in all her innocent beauty and trusty, 
since he began to speak, of whom ho was iiig alfoclioii • but I never sought to aee 
talking, but the sudden and unexpected blow again. , ^ 

had stunned me, and I was glad to let him “ Years woi^ on ; her husband’s fortune 
rattle on. Violet, my Violet — slie whom I dissiiiwted by his lavish cxpoiidi Lure. , Violet 
had never for one moment ceased to love-- was cottff>olled to return to tlie ktage || her 
abe, my own tender Violet — married, and beauty di|fw upon lier the miaeyy' of many 
msL^fied to such a man ! • admirers ; her actions did not espfpe censure. 

“ The boy talked on, retailing all the little Her husband jd^d^ and she mar'ripd a second . 
town gossip respecting her who dwelt iu my time. 1 for cliiafe||| gi)-— for she haft two wliym ^ 
heart's-core. An irrepressible desire to see muslrt).ve all the ardour of, 

her, to assure m 3 "self of tlie extent of my liv* natj^— turned ow were , 

mjsery^arne over me. I asked the boy where bwi jWs. , Syrrow aniT ©veu povei ty d,ark- ( 
she JiveS ; he replied by meitioning a slmet einSl^^ declining days; bqdily su/fering was 
not far distant. How I jkuki^ from liin\^ added to mental disquiotude ; J#it ^iTliavo^; 
I don’t know, does it mffl^|iow ; I^sfty 4ieard, from tho^e on. wh6m I cap depend. 


know that I hurried tj 

lia<l nainedj and aJiJosT’by JKtiuct .fcMiid 1 are sent to teacji- 
thl© bouse. ' ^ r world fftm;hei^ ho 

^ I 'must Inive inquire^^r J^olei/by her and rests in* peace. 


ow ; I irffty 4ieard, from tho^e on. wh6m I cap depend, 
it whiltlwhe that she learned the lesson .sorrow, and 
iiuct •fJai^ are sent to teacb-“wiat she put aw^y 
world f^m’hei^ hOart, fhat she dipd .in 
er and rests in* peace. i f 




^ the winter^wheDL I lasit beheld her^ in 'oi ithi A w« 4ad to bO faUeiABd - oro^i^^ i». 

the pride of her J'Oimg wos^xsib^^f anothojp^ 

mudrfthirty years 1)a^e paaaed. She hs^fallea it is natum ^ ^U#a4iy c^ 

' aidoep, and my pilgrimage is nearly ended; change of air. ^^limate depaEub. /giXieraUy 
Ibltit uevor on one day ef those eight^and^ upon latitude and^li^l^g^^de jiaoes paiv 
' thirty yeai’s have* I oeased to pray for her ; ticulai'l^on the nature of^^e soil and acenery 
motning and evening 1 have prayed for her, at any place ; — t^at is to say, upon the geolp- 
and many *a time besides. It was of the gical character pf the earUi trodden ; the 

innocent girl that X thought, but it was for degree and character of vegetation oit it ; the 

the tiufferi^^jK^man that I prayed. My relative proportions of hill, plain, and moun* 
rnothewe^mastly strcv^e to awaken in inc tain, and of land and water ; and the^position * 

some aiTection which might replace the re- which each element^ in the whole group ^ ' 

iffRnbranej^ of Violet. Had her fate been scenery holds with regard to all the othen; 
^happier,’ I cannot tell what might havfe;been It is thus evidently very difficult A’ conceive 
moved within me ; but I had so entiri;\v of auy two places, twenty miles apart from 
, li^ed her, 'and I kiaew her to be set one another, of which the climates shall be 

mtart of so many and great dangers that ifVyiite alike ; and it is very easy to understand 
fould think of her, alone. how a change in the texture of the soil, the 

" She is gone where the children of the position of a hill or of a river, the neighbour* 
Father slialT at length be pui*e and holy — hoo<l of a wood, or some sharp bend in an 
where the sorrows and misapprehensions of adjoining coast line may cause two places, 
this world shall be scattered like mists before only a ntile apart, to difi'er very noticeably 
the risen sun — where I hope to see her ; in their climates. In one, the soil will reflect 
the* same, yet more l>eautiful in the majesty more light and become wtirmod more readily 
of completed suffering.” than in another ; the degree of moisture in 

My uncle ceased, and large tears rolltnl the air of tlic Iwo places, and the direction 
slowly down his cheeks. He died affctr three and force of air-currents may also vary con- 
years, strong in the faitli in which lie had stantly. /■ 

lived. A locket, containing some curls of When geolo^^^/ and physical geography are 
auburn hair, and a letter the characters of older scicij^'J&" than tiny are now, there will 
which were illegible, were found on liis breast, ^havo l^cnr'time allowed for their philosophi- 
We did not remove them ; and beside the ^cal applij^^tion to a minute study of climate, 
porch of his little country church we reve- The iK^laiid, when he is taught how to make 
reiitly laid h'loi to rest, with these remem- tfte very best use of the natural stimulants 
braucesof her whom he had loved so tenderly that suppori life, will be in less need of those 
and truly. non-natural or medicinal aids of which he 

now' takes, and must take, only too many table- 

* CHANGE OF AIR sjwunsful. We have studied climate hitherto 

’ empirically, finding out by experience, wliat 

« EvERYBODT.kuows the great influence that state of boily gets most benefit from the in- 
is^^x‘\;:.d on his own person by fluctuations lluences to which it is exposed in any given 
in ih^ regular suj)[>ly of light and heat, air, place. I nu'an here to set down with a few 
water and food. They are vital stimulants, comments a little of this kind of knowledge, 
Diflereut men need tligm in different degree.s. But we must set out with a few, plain, 
The heat and light •of the tropica would do general ideas. 

hurt to the constitution of an Esquimaux, Bight, it is iwcll ktiown, promotes the 
and a negro would be* ill able. to sustain the develojniient of jinimals and plants. Plants 
cold and darkness of a winter at the pole, living in darkness do jjot becoihe green, and 
Within those extremes ai e nations * very human beings without sunshine do not 
variously constituted ; and, in each nation, become flesh-coloureil, and liave not the true 
men are differently organised to the degree sparkle tff life within their bodies. The 
and kind of vital stimulus that will produce morning-light is suppt^sed, commonly, to be 
in them the most ])erfect Ijealth. J%w of us most beneficial, ami perhaps it is so. Rays 
can lUways exactly fit the supply all those the monjing sun arc found by j>hotogra- 
IPequisites of fife to the demand. The same phers to do tliqjr wo)‘k more perfecUy*tJiaaj 
p€®sou, in one state of healtn, will require any others. Pale, weakly, sleepy-headed people 
mone light and heat, or ni»h.»Jwatier and food, should get out into the light, and love clear 


light and heat, or ni»fr»Jwatier and food, should get out into the light, and love clear 
anil, in another, less t?'..ra^’the al'iount ed.u- ground on which the sun beats cheerfully, 
monly most beneflct|pto him. «Th5jwhoc.n Folks of an oi)posite kind, and those espe* 
afford it,J|||jtnlate m a rough *mai/>er jLte cially whose ways arc the reverse pf sleepy, 
fiupply wants in tliis reip'&Svuy, nie;7 t^id their life bettef"*^ the 

Irw tin9H|Kime, taking w^hat is called a single than, in t]r> sun. Heat is another vital 
change oflJBR ✓ sff^ulant we all nged in different 

The air iSPenhs the same in all places — if dA;rtfes ; pcini every ni^ ^ 


Wfi put out of calculation local causes of im- exntpd by V.' • andf*^ 7 ;ond that point, like 
parity — but. as it id through the alli^ that we JHuer stimuP^nts, it goes ml to produce exh^S" 
getiight anJlheat afod moisture, the degrees Uon. Df fo^ oai;^faust say mudi or nt^hiug^ 
^ V ‘ \ ; 
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I tv'ill be content, therefore/ with o^errtug, 
that when an Englishman tal^ oroige *of 
air, it rarely happens that ]|B|^beKot neces- 
sarily change «ilso the ^|Htcr of his food 
and the amoUnLof eurtllRiabiiually taken. 
Considei^tious wIMKis kind will account 
abundantly for the very grt^t beuelit which 
we see constairtly accruing to others, and feel 
often in|pur owu^bodic^, as the consequeiicea 
of an o^asional judicious removal for a few 
days ow Veeks tvom one part of England 
another. And still no mention has 
len ma^ of the reviving influence exerte<l 
L *the Wody through the mind, which is 
refreshed and amused with change of scene, 


pation. _ 

In considering the clinuite^ of a jdaco with 
regard to the ainouui of heat tlicre to be mot 
with, we must take into consideration the fact 
that the same given yearly average of hoai 
may be syu'caJ over the year very dkh reiitly 


it does harm. It sometkaiiMt* modi- 
fies usefully^ oth^Rrwise too diy. 

Tne^ power that an 4£nSlisbni|ill has of ^ 
varying his climate, without quitting bia owu ^ 
country, is A^ery great. Our island lies nearly 
in the centre of that zone of the globe in 
which the rang^ of temperature is greatest* 
We have, on one side of us, .the largest mas* 
of eailh in tlie globe, namely Eui^ope and 
Asia, forming physically but oi^^^ontiiicut^aiMi 
on tlie other si.de t}i% wideifflfciiitii^ We 
are also within the direct influence of the 


great j^-fields to the north. ^ ' 

Th^^uglish climates suitable for mvalids, 

. ajj^uTanged by Sir dames Churk under Jive 

and change of thoughts, and change of oceu- 'I’hese are thus, according to him, tl^ 


nates of Loudon, of the south-coast^,ilMfie 
Mouiii-west coast, of Cornwall, and ofthj 
west of England. 

The climate of London geueially suits 
peu]>l4' .'iilected with spasmodic asthma : the 
draining, the ])aving, the great masses of 


in two places. In the heart of the continent , dry brick and stoii#, tlj(‘ smoke, and the multi- 
— anywhere far inland — lliero will be all the | tude of fires there •burning, have an appreqi- 
heat run through in the suminor, and all the ; able cifeet upon the climate of the town. It 
cold thrown into the winter. In other pla. es, I is made drier and warmer than that of the 
as on westeim coasts, there, will be a sort of | surroiiisliug country, especially, of couree, in 
average struck, and n unnkirate nmouut of winter. The days in London lose about a 
warmtii will be niaintjiined^d^oughout the | third of .a 4h‘gree of 1) eat on account of the 
year. Again, as regards sea-siol^ a wcsUtii ! iinjiedinient offered to the sun's rjij's by our 
coast, out of tli4? tropics, is ah>:i» v^iJinier.^ veil of smoke; but the nights are, on an 
and moi.sicr than au casi era one, ll^anso the ; average, aImo.st four degrees warmer than 
wind tU.Ht sweejjs over the flat s<‘a n^pUn the j the nights in the adjacent country. Many 
shore, in one case coine.s over a broad ocean, i invalids are, for this reason, beneflled by a 
that is always uni form ly heated, iftid tin' i winter residence in London. If all products 
east wind comes from journeying aeiuiss dry ' of decomposition, all overcrowding, and what- 
laml. People who are .scrofulous, who have ! ever else is obviou.sly unwholesome, were got 
diseases of the lungs, arc paralylig or rheu- j rid of from among us, there is no rcfison why* 
matic ; also old people generally, should seek ! the L4mdon climate should not be, in the main, 
wai-m (•linjat(?s. i a,s whole.some as any 4.»ther «in the land ; « 

The nioisLiu’c that accompanies thcAvannth v\h4ilcsr>iuer by far than a great x 
upon our wi^stcrii coasts of>pivs.scs the roimst On the south coast siiuiniers are,eooler aiu^ji 
by reislering the air, ali’o.ady o\ercharge4l winU*rs ai-45 wai iiier than in iMudbii. On 

' luicount of tlic rellectym from 1 chalk soil, 


with va|K>r, unlit io j’oeeive the full anufuiit 
of healthy exhalatii/ii from their bodies ; but 
to tlie consumpti\^e patient .s|ich defect in the 
air is a blessing, ilis weak frame eann4»L 
bear Ihe ilrain ‘if that abundant t‘^h«lati<*n 
which is pj-ovoked b}' amove bracing .air, and 
which b4>get8 a sense of well-being in healthy 
men ; the moist air lakes as much as ho can 
spare, and asks no mor4'. 

A gaiiif exhalation au4l secretion from the 
body i.s increased when atmo.sjilmrie jnvssure 
is dii^iiuished, as it is diminished in proportion 
to the « height of land above the sea. Thus 
liigh ground aiay, like dry grouml, be very 
bracing and delightful to those who nee<l or 
who can hear free exhalation and seeivtion ; 
but, at ihe same tiiiui, iierhaps jierilous to 
othei'^^1% to those wdio suile^from broiicMis 
or consumption. 

'Gliinates liable to .sudi 
gauges always Ac unlit fc 
and. gravelly soils aw^ll^^’itst’Jj 
rably dry ; there ai^ew invalii 
day soil benefleial, and to 



freqy 
fciajly 

who 

tustiautioiis 


li.ght is lln re iimre inteii*^* than in olherjiarts 
oi* Kngiaml. The chief pl;u*cs of resort upon 
that e4;a.st ar4; 'Hast ing-s, Brighton, and tha 
isle of W ight. Jla-sLings i.s protected from 
the north and to the suuth winds. It ia 
a good liai lamr of refugii for p4*ople with 
weak lungs ^ho wdsli to esciipe the north- 
easterly winds prevalent, ‘luring our three 
months of severest winter. At Brighton the 
air is driyr and more bracing, especially in 
tlif? more elevated ]>arls of the town east of 
tlii I^ew West of Cannon Place iho 

air luuialar and uiildtir, 
id to' const itutiouB of those 

systeii^s uuable to work 
'^'he cliuialb of the Steyne ia 
ate between these two. The brisks 
climate of Brighton best su^ mvaiids 
t^kfrith relaxed constitutions wJio secrete and 



exhale copiously. It is c:if/ital for children, 
and as a wholesome place of rest for health}^ 
people, ^ts steadiness during autunm atbd 
early winter gives it gi’^t vala|^duru)g 


r 



aeasoir’Wf the 3 'eai*., It is then to be preferred means ||atlier of preserving than restoring 
tio^’.H^ings. Tfec ITiiclerdife of fte Ishe of health ; is certain th?it so powerful a 

Wight forms a refuge suitable ftr (blicate means of actiW^ou Che Imman frame, by re- 
invalids throughout the year ; it is well gnlating the to it <ft the nealthy 

= sheltered, lias a mild eqhable climate and a stimulants of lite, psr, famished by 

dry soil* It is not so moist and relaxing, and reniovaWfrom, one climt?ifS'?o another, will 
it is morj^i equable than ilie .climate of thus inevitably ^jome to be found more and 
Torquay. Oonsunq)tive patients fintl a re- more worthy of careful study. 

sidence at the Underclilf most advantageous — ■ i . 

^ring the^^jji^U-year from November until ^ NEAPOLTTAIT .PUBIT'K.^ 

^ ,T'he climate of our south-west coast is It is an antediluvian observation that me^^ 
mild, soft ^1(1 moist, Pur a large «Us3*of are what their circumstances niqke thf*n>S 
®J>eople it is too relaxing. Its winter which original obaervaiion I have liccn 

rature is nearly two degrees higher than recently making in defence of the Neaptdi- 
<9f^tho places just mentioned, and thrtl^ tans. That their moral perceptioifs or habits 
ibUfi 'degrees higher than that of London.^ not of the highest onle^* (who 

During the depth of winter, it is in sheltered knows them) says, and whtit one says 

places, even five degrees warmer than London, must be true; yet hence to ’ coM that 
Tills climate beat suits conaurnplive patients there ia a natural predisposition to evil in 
who have a diy cough without much expecto- them, would be as absurd as to conclude tha-t 
ration. It suits also some d3’'speptic3. In there la a natural predisposition to cal mac- 
all old standing disease, attended with caroni in them. The fact, 1 fear, however, I 
c^Jpious secretion, and to’wcakl}’ peoido who must admit nflc?r a long rcsuloncc in Naples, 
Tierspire much, a residence on this coast will that with very quick talents and ver}' great 
be probably injurious. Torquay is in just good nature, there are generally intermixed 
repute as the driest place of resort upon this many of those low qualities which spring 
coast. Though it lias the soft moist atmo- from the want ^ of a regard to trutli and 
sphere peculiar to the district, it is almost honor. As tV»^ deticioiiey ina^^ in a great 
entirely ftee from fogs. TJjc warmest spot measure b|''*^atti'ibiited to the rc/jlnie under 
upoix this ooasl is Salconibe. whirii* tiny Jive, 1 sliall try to throw my 

The climate of the south coast of Cornwall lauteru-v^iy of light upon it. 
differs from that just described only iii being Koi^* was deserted by foreigners, and 
moister, and fuorc exposed to winds, it is swarming with Komans^ — who, by the bj^, 
fiiore relaxing ; Penzance is exposed to north- come out with tlie fleas — when 1 detcr- 
east winds during the spring month, arnl mined to go farther soulli, and try the cool 
, maintains, throughout the year, an Kiigbsli breezes of llio JVleiliterrancan. To determine 
climate that is unusually equable. Its winter and to ael, bowevju*, <io not stand in so close a 
is five degrees and a half warmer than tliat relation in Italy as in Kugland, .so it hapjumcd 
'-of Ijondon ; • its summer is two degrees that it was not initii three days Jaler, that I 
(SKjlvier, rts'^-'oring i.s only a trille warmer found ni 3 ^self on the Neapolitan frontier. I 
‘-vinui tli/J London spring ; but it esca])e8 the w;is asleep at the moment ; luit the .shouting 
chills of atL'iimn, gjyiiing U])on us then the of the po^^tilions, the contimu'd cr.'icking of 
advantage oV about two-aiid-a-balf degrees »)r their whijw, anil the withdrawing of the chain 
heat. awoke me, ; and poking my liead, between 

TJie coast climate of ibc places bordering .sJee]>ing and waking, tlirongli tbo window', I 
the Pritish Chaiund is generally' Jiot quite nearly knocked over a soldier, wlio was stand- 
s(> warm as that of tlie sonl.h coast during the iug on tlio »vhecl nml going to T)oke his head in. 
winter; but it is .a trifle waVmer during “ Pas.sj)oiTs, NVi/z/y/v',” Avas the fir.st demand ; 
4 )riin^. it is le,s.s moi.st and relaxing. That which was no sooner c(>ini)lie(l with than 
of Clifton is piTha^is the mildest and the another soldier made his appearance ; and, 
driest in the west of England. It is ty.'aciug walking ns out of our carriage, began to rifle 
enough to be w’ell .sait«.‘d for people witli re- jliid Ibumpthe cushions, and the pockets, and 
Isixed constitutions who exhale secrete f lie w’ adding. IVIcantiine half-a-dozeii of those 
copiously. It is .supposiul ti) bo tlie best i-agi^od and licensed ruflian.s, who swar/ft in 
Clitjiiatc in England for the /ftA'/,>J[ons. f Italy under the name of Facchini or jiortcrs, 
3^ese English climaie.s j,. eriyiigli forpis had mounted on the top of dhr coach, ami 
to specify. They sejj'KT’as cxaikyfles of\’e were uncording a inoiuitain of boxes. After 
p^jgdp^le^by wliicb invalid.s ' a;i\.lj^healCjV dancing attendance during what at" midnight 
’' mife be guCded in tha a appeared an unrciisonably' long t>tir 

^HEee tliSiS^|||ll provide for them t!u.^*oi»st tmit' soldier inail'i his appearance, aila wdth a 
7^^asib]e^i||u||b of air. The cxjilanati'Sns Un ofound 1? w', ly ®ving presented our pas.s ports, 
here given i||Qfery rough ; but the' stiuh'^ of ull /v liimBclU^j£ ]^n a stand^it-ease position. 


^possible ^ 
here given 1 
climate rei 
hiiiiuto an^ 
will herea^ 


now pay evSy year focreased attention to the ‘ aiiioq^ 

^ '- -.A 


^ophieal investigation. 1- jis alTpS^’^mts are called in this 

bquire dignity. A^rsicians i ctanp^, wh&h of couraeSire gave ; but, the 
lar J^icreased attention to the • aiiioq^ bei|d sM^ler than his oX]>ectations, 


'I *■ r ' 

ChttleK Dickoofl.] ' *<( NEAPOLIX4JT., 

■\ve were favoured with some superior NIa- are a German, it will be 
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NIa- are a German, it will be taken-^itbout doraur., 
ne^t All den:|(&ud.s at length weif aatiified, aiul in 
co:it> due tliiie ^>!^ev3 aepcsited. ^ the oentre of 


ilelicate maiii])iili 
another botteylla, 


uniosK From this slight sketch of wliat is o^Tei'ed to 
Srthanumg. But where the observation of luTst men on entering the 

1 ,1 j 1 . 1 C 1 XI _ X 


was the superior ^lo conducted aM tlieae kingdom of beautiful Naples, the traveller; 
operations ? lie sat in a uirty room up- may learn at a glance the system )|^hich pre* 


rty room up- may learn at a glance the system )|^hich pre* 


stairs, .siloking his cigar over a brazier, wait- vails in almost every public o/iice. Money iia 
ing untilte might please him to descend ainl the one thing needful. With money you may 
fulfil liiefOtoporLaiit d\:^;ies. A signal at length do anyiliing ; for money tliNij^ldJic olliSers 
made, and the great man made his and clerks will do luiyfliing i wuucffBJ^ioney 
aBpearaiice. As a genoiftl rule in travelling, i neither the one nor the otlier can or will do 
^ 1 should s#iy that if llie ewployc has a good anyth^. One ^reat reason of tidff Is, tlillf 
elastic gl'ovelike conscience, or* a (juick and Nc 5 /J#litaii jjubhc functionaries, like servants « 
strong digestion, or if his dinner be smoking thriving hotel, arc p;iid noThyig, or are 
on his table, one may get oil* easily emmgh a starvation pilco for their acrvicjjp 

but if he be scrupulous, or bilious, or vexei'Jri I'he coiisetpieiice is, they must p«ay 
then 3 'oii may ex])ect the utmost rigor of I sedves ; and they often j>ay themselves so wellf 
the law. Our ofliciaJ was not a decided | that they much prefer this freobooLiiig salary 
character; he had just conscience enough j to a just and regular rcinnneration. 


to swear hy, and was 


To describe iliis state of things, a word 


after lifting two or three " layers of a\c‘U eminently Ncapolil an lias sprung into common 
squeezed linen, lie was about to dismis'- ns, use ; the wor<l Itfrro is in the mouth of every 
when a book met his (\vc — the Vicar of Wake- Tnipiegato. A friend meets you and tells yoki 
field. “Ah! i(. is against the church, tli'U, that his son has lately been a])poiiited Chan^ 


this V'icar of AVakefield ! ’ 


his cxclania- cellor to the (Commune of Batta. You con- 


■ tioii, as he threw upon us a inispicious glance ; | gratulate liim, and trust that ho may keep it 
but oil our assuring him tha\it was only the ! for a liumlred yc;u*s. “ What is it wuirtli 1” 


history of a fine old English gSfi^’«^uan, whose | “Oh, foity ducats a month, and perliajis fifty 

wife made excellent pickles and — j ducats more for the lacri!" 'riie cuAlom liouso 

j. -X - • _ .. I 1* 1. J I I • . / ; 1 iO.. ...... 


ill short, that it was a species of eoAery-lTook,^ ollicer has his lacri, and the mililai*yeoin- 
lio threw it in and locked up our •'»nd mandant has liis, and all oflicers, civil and 

retiring into a corner waited for liis boilojlia. military, have tlieirs, uj) to the ministers of 
'Jbe superior in these cases never presents State ; so that the wonl bivi^ represents a 
Idmstdf ; noble-minded as he is, ho affects to state of tilings nnivorsally existing, 
bo incapable of reetdving a prcHOiit or abrilie. A friend of mine lately landed witli Lis 
Some underling rolls or swaggers up to yon, portinautcaus from Phigland and submitted 
BUggesta that a rez/z/Zo sliould lx: given for all Jnniscdf to all the rigors of the Iaw^ “If,’** 
tlie facilities accimlod, and intimates tliat In: said one of those functionaries. “ we had 


will be hajqiy to bo the medium of conveying known of it in time, wo miglrt have jiassod -» 
it. Thus it h:ij)peLH*d to ns, and I gave the aU his proptudy for a m/nfo ol sijJf.‘eit*pjtR?:.v^,s. 
expectant a ilollar, by w'ay of being generous AYe should have been the beltou»for; it, 

“jiut it is vi'iy little, Signore— lieie have wo the Signor too; but the Siiyor did not 
been detained from our bods’* (a fiat board or know j 1, be Jiad to jhiy a humiJed and fifty 
two, in the corner, coverod with a dusky- jfiastres.” So, i Iio.-jo wmlliy gcnlMULcu for the 
looking blanket, wlieron another Inipicgato Lncro of sixteen ]>iasLrcs, would have been 
was snoring) “till this late hour, and all for ready to dofi’nlnl the government of a lum- 
this very small trifit*.” “Give him another drod and thirty-ronr ]>iastros ; yet the Nea* 
dollar, and have done with it,” said mj’ politan Government thinks it saves money 
friend. by giving its oflicers starvation salaries. 

Once more, we were on our road to Ascending ht^hci’ in tiie scale, we find the 
Kajfiesj^by the blue si*a, over roads whicli siuno* system pre.vailing oven in the ante- 
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the Signor too; but the Siiyor ilid not 
know j 1, 1)0 Jiad to jiay a humljed and fifty 
jfiastres.” So, ilio.'>o woiUiy gcnlMULcu for the 


iiy giving its oflicers starvation salaries, 
road to Ascending I.%lu.r in tiie scale, we find the 
Is whicli siuno* system pre.vailing oven in the ante- 


lines trained aloft on trees, until w^o arrived bpldci 


at the city baiTier, where the city-toll ia 
leVied, and wi^^u-e, dusty and tire«l,tlKi traveller 
may be detained .another hour, while dirty 
facchini tossing his linen about, anti prying 
into everything lie carries with him. 
driyeiyMiOwever, mindful of|jliis pwn coi\yem 
eiice, liad provided ag.'iinst Miis j|rmtingScy 
for, as Boon as the horse<y||pnl^top))Ctl^l 
went, from wiiiiow to wiijjjr ^^^ud coil^e.d 
piastre to be onereiUi^irfDli twlerberilH 


went, from wiiiiow to 
piastre to be onere(L|i^#fD}i tl 
you are an ]&igli|Jlm^ it wdlJ 
];^fiised not enough, a%m oj 


be in 

caseyif 


phlci- fo^ an office is sure to be the buc- 
sful appUea^nt. “J sliould like to g<‘t 
«aitl a man t6 me last 
sow’tas been w^orking for notl^iig 
inent di[k*V for ten years, "but, 
have not the^oney whert with to 
to sii^ an extent has this 
__ carried witliiu the last few veal’s, that 
u have been denounced for the/nticipated 
tcrif and pardon has been jmrehased and 
lierty las been bartered, fin* piastres. / 

Pn arrival in Naples, the heat wa3 


ihl^Tfffcrable. 


arrival in Naples, the heat wa3 
With other summ^ bird^,th4j:e- 


, 
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^fQondttCtedbjr 


fi>r^ I took my flight to ono of the mjmerous 
paefloUi, wmeh lie within^ 0^/^^ miles 
iSrC tho cap^al. picttir&que iii apeneiy, 

,;I -say liotJiiiig ; rather of the plcftiresqiie in 

The little village where I put up my tent 
was one of vast imj)ortance, in the opinion of 
its inhabitkTtts, rejoicing as it did in a Judge 
and his Corte — n Syndic with his Eleiti — two 
Cha^icellors, .lucjichil and Municipal respee- 


I lively, jU) - and ^a fat a<lvoeate w’^ith a 

stentorian voice, besides two or three ragged 
himgers pu — ^lialf beggars, half gentlemen — 

* who aspirt^d to the title of Impiegfiat^^'hc 
® Judge was^ofi that class called the terqomi^e 
in Neapolitan chissification, and, as sucl^rthi 
iHl'^pd twenty ducats a month ; being a mi 
tiou 'undo?* three pounds ten shillings ainl 
^ixf>ence. Out of this sum, he had to contri- 
bute a certiun pereenbige to sonie funds at 
Najdes ; to liousc, fceii, and clothe himself 
ami family ; and keep np the judicial antlio- 
rity and dignily. P'or ti»e< Tiidge is no slight 
personage in a small village, where he is a 
tfcd of absolute little sovereign over the 
liberties of the people. One of this fraternity 
I knew, who had the emirago to taVe U]s)n 
himself the resfionsibilitio.s of ofliee, and the 
still greater responsibilities of a wife, three 
children, apd a servant, upon something less 
than forty pounds a year. As he was a true 
Neapolitan, he spoke and acted like a man of ' ness load i^r,nister to, and purchase corruption 
considerable means ; to enable him to do this, I for, tbfr'rr own advantage ; and perfectly 
he ke])t all ptu^plo who could be tcm])tetl to | regardless, too, of all the Utile o^ipressions 
litigation within the limits of his d udgoship, 1 which they tlieniselyes had practised under 
perpetually by tlie cars. A great advocate ' cover of the favor of the prime 0 })pressor. 
of the rights \)f man was he, and no one, if j This portrait is the portrait of many of 
jie could help it, would he permit to put up i Ciccio’s class in this kingdom of the Two 
with an insult. | Sicilies ; change the name, and hundreds 

Don Oiccio in fine was pronounced to be i would recognise the exact likem'ss of the 
‘ a mjv< I *etlow, always rea<ly to give the! little tyrant who struts arnong.st them, and 
r-. .pie Ihoir \i*'hts, and was most favourably i irritates in ordei* that he may exact. ITow 
contrasU^l \^ith his successor, who, having : can it he otlierwise ? (Mccio is by birth a 
really some T»ro]KU-ty and a conscience too, I gentleman, has receive<l something (not much) 
often acted Ik* part of a ]>acificator. lint I of an education, fills a st.ition of importance 


Oiccio iiinst be paid for permission to litigate. 
So it .was generally luiderslootj, and thus he 
contrived to live. *The butcher'supplied him 
with meat at half-price ; butthen<,thc butcher 
could now and then sell a cow that ha<l died, 
and the .'Judge — good man — would know^ 
nothing of it. TIio butterman ^’ould sijpply 
him gratis, Imt then the butterman might 
inihdge with % impunity in certaiij acts of 
oppression. As for fish, hSd he oeeii iUi 
pjpophet .lonah himself, his ta.}tje. might hav^ 

■ i supply ; ajM Cicc’y 


ill the sphere in v^hich he resides. I low are 
his and his family’s wants and dignitii‘a to be 
su])plied? Certainly not out of the luiseraVile 
piltauc(3 which he receives from the govern- 
ment ; other means arc to be devised, and 
these arc of them. 

It is easy to conceive the fine moral influ- 
ences exercised by a nimilier of Ciccios scat- 
tered over the country, lights set upon hjpls, 
centres of circles ; it is easy to account' for 
some portion of tliis intense degradation of 


groaned with its supply; ajM ,^on Ciccyjthe Neapolitan charafter. 

Ihre^'a jolly Kfe, the ver'j^J^' .jg of ,,^dgea. Jt may appear sulliciently extraordinary on 

knew him well, and CiU even no^i^-ee hiinj. » the surface, that there should be ayrush for 
in my-^fliind’s eye, ag, tic rolled hfj, all public offices. The reason, however, is 

■ hUjU^i^ Spanish cloak, which he. alwaysvm obvif^is enough, vvhen it is considerecKKSlt for 
I shrewdly jguess, to cover the nakedness agre.at X)rop<wtioiK’of the youth of thecountiy 
the land ; fSiliccio, like other great persof^,^/Jiefg is absdn' liy no othe^ career open, 
ages, cai'ed more for the inward t(an the, Thclyt^*thi of 
Optward man. Behind him walked ’ ' 


Hofjetljncs the &reat man threw a word to 
them of^Jiw.shqulder ; but generally he kept 
on his siieiic/Wa,iifii;Kl path ; every bumpkin ^ 
getting out of i^wroad if time permitted, or * 
otherwise standiiig^'?5o.^lptoa and mining flat 
back a^iiiiist the waluv^ffiVi me, ho always 
condescended t^ be courteous, perhaps be- 
cause 1 gave him .an occasional feed of 
maccaroni. My influence Avould Iiiive been 
sufficient to decide a cause, and a yote from 
me might have doomed a man to jAison ; a s ^ , 
it did, unwittingly, on one occasion, with tly?***^ 
additional courtesy of liis Excellency’s coijJ'*- j 
])liments, and he begged to know-how long 
I wished the' fellow to be detained. Don 
Ciccio was at length promoted, and, when the 
EtPrfU>i,Ul morning of his departure came, accom- 
panied to his st.arting-phiee by his Court, and 
all the grateful litigants of the village, amid 
much passionate weeping and embracing he 
left for his new home. And then, after this 
melaiiclu ly jiartiiig, the Court and the litigants 
and all the great and sinrill men of the place, 
again tarueil their fa(*es towards their homes, 

‘‘ Cur.sos on hi.s soul !” said the usher, first 
breaking the awful silence. Wc arc well 
rid of him. Was (‘.vcr such a hai*py known !” 

So it was w^’tli the whole circle; the 
butcher, the baj^ r, the butterman, the green- 
grocer, all ainl courageous in their out- 
crie.s, ].erfcj.tly regardles.s of their own roadi- 


13d ng faflow ; it will be 
ISO hT^M^resent it js pro- 


him walked is hat by. jWor'ij,2d bererl is. 

tfie cdyintry people was called his Cow^”. i^^i’fidj^daiig&ciiTitrtmas, cnt^|j)djictive in any- 
J — *'’Vlooking Court it was. '-tliWig bui 


aver^ ^lemui^nd awlul-lookiug Court 
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THE IBON 


oniirce 
^^liicll is 
of 

small nobilityl^onsitleved d/'yading. Tliere is 
only public onjif’c thus the great 

body of the NbajphJl'lan youth are trained 
early in these improving ai^ ennoming arts 
at which -1 hiivo glanced. 
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very delicate people , were not foiwid to objects 
to tjiefg^tt^el custom of ^sending money ie&, 
j'oung^iadies out to Iiidiaf to*shed bright' 
ness of ildhiestic life around the persona of 
many and divers wealthy gentlemen with a 
considoriiblc derangement <m the liver. Yet 
the, system was pursued. Many seamstreaseB 
did cmliark, aiKl are now bappily^married to 
j»ros})erou8 colonist s. 

This change has operated for the general 
good in Eiiglaml. lleijc, the are 

fewei*, and have, of lute, oommaiided higher ' 
wages. ^ Still, at the |>]-eac*ut inon^uit, 
pros' -cts and experience are fiou of the 
h ,.ghtest. Still the day's har<t ^^^ork brings* 
the coarsest food and tlic cohk*Ht bouie. 
.f* idle the advocates of endgration have b on 
whiMpering seductive stones; ^\hile ariateV 
eratie patronesses have been forming them- 
by necessity to ply the |, selves into committees in aid ; the thinning 
needle or starve utterly : of cai'ly deaths, 1 (in a measurt') of the human supplies has 
bloodless cheeks, flcshless lingers, a»d sight- turned the attention of one or two inge- 
less C 3 ’es. To the least sensitive of men these j nious men to th , possibility of contriving 
stories were ol ten of that terrible desol.tiion ' 
which forces sympathy, which caunmands 
coinndseratioii. A lw*rril)le little instruii'ent 
of torture has this liti.lo needle been to thou- 
sands of poor Knj 4 lish\v<*riH«t ! [t has worn 


Tjib tender Rlori'os wlnch' liave gone abroad 
Ol the flofth and blood seamstress — stories of 
winch IJood’^ Song of the Sliift is nt once the 
most affeeting and tlie most poetic — have 
often tonche<i the hearts of all of ns. Tlie" 
were btories of hard woi'k and scanty’ re- 
quital : of suffering widows, and forlorn 
orphans, doomed 


some ki»id of seamstress that would show jio 
pale cheeks, and demand no morsel of bread. 
Flesh and blood 8uanistres.ses having become 
insullicieiit iu strum cuts, it was time to see 
I whether a seamstress eouhl not be formed of 
the tlesh Iroru their h.iiu Is ; has driven the I solid iron. Aeeordiiigly, so Jong ago as 
blood from their cheeks ; it has ^'lereed their I in the j^ear eighteen hundred aiej jbrtv-six. 
hearts! Soft-iiatured pert]>le 'iav<5 ..w<‘pt|Mr. Enis IJowe, of Boston, in the Unitea 
.abundant tears oNcr tin* picture, of miser3% j States, saw a way of ‘‘going ahead ” in the 
drawn by this sharn little inslrum t. On ' matter. lie adopted the princii>hj of the 
all sides peojile asked whether the poor ! shuttle, and coiieoived that, j by combining 
creatures, doomed to hold it could be be- • this with a needle and a double thread, he 
friended : whether the wages of their labor 1 could form an iron seamstress who woiihl be 
could not be iinnvaseil. The manufacturer 


ansvvoi’ed, that ho could mnploy only at tinme 
prices, and tbal liigher wag<*M w*ero incompa- 
tible witli reasonable prufibs. Again, the (lo- 
vernment coiitraeis left so little margin to 
the coiiti-aetor, that sea nisti ’esses must work 
on, and working to tin* last hour, find early 
graves. (Competition .so hara.ssed the ninnu- 
jfacturers — droxe them on i,o releiitiessly in 
the general race for clK“'))nes.'j — that they 
Could not jios.sibly, w'ithout imuirring a loss 
on every luanuractured aiticle, affor«l their 
aiMinstre.sses an mlditional penny ]>er day. 
And thus, the m^edle was left to do its terrible 
work — to furnish tor tin* liayipy and the gay 
the embroidered robe and the How^ery boimei, 
Rvhile -^lie worker grew siek and blind. 
V^, at jntervaks, tales of misery .so fearful, 
WQfe forceil uy)OM public attention, that men 
cried aloud, tliis state of things must cease 
to be. 41^ 

Keedleworaeu’s BeneA-oUmt Societies w’ore 
formed, sand some few*^ poor women were 
snatched from deatb. Tlic cry for wives, leaeh- 
•^ng^ngkiiid from A u.stndia,’|al.so broughligood 
tidings to m«ny faint liearb £ an^hundreds of 
seamstresses were helped bi^ that wqu’id*j 


carry them tS comfort- 
very delicate fjeopi| 
that wives sho'il / . 
bales of nr- 

■ s 


i entirely free from tlm interference of any 

benevolent .sociot\", and who would nev^er los 
her siglit or Jier flo.sh. Mr. Howe wont « 
vigorou.X)!}'^ to work ; spent much monev in^ 
crjinks and cog-wJieels, and iron and 

ingeiiiou.s needles, and in shuLdes. Jle | 
th<* .anatomy^ of his iron seanrstivls tfgether in 
various ways: but she Would ii dt work. No 
.scho4)I-girl was ever so l/izy- as tljis iron work- 
M’onian. At Inst, fairly tired out with the 
iron <d>stin;icv: of his aeamsti*< S', jVlr. Rowe 
gave Ikt up as an iiiC4»rrigil)le sloth and 
dunce, (^tber men advanced to alford to the 
iron seamstress that paternal ]»rolection and 
impjnnement which JVlr. Rowe had with- 
drau;n from her ; but all rofoi inatory dis- 
ci] iluie np]»eai*od to fail. Her stitches were 
not good,; her needle w^as never in llie right 
place ; h'or tlu'eads were always tungled. 

i Uf all relVacv-Ay seamstresses this iron seam- 
ress was^iu wd'wt, unlil the year nghteen 
1 iiidred v {d lifly \ w hen Mr. 0. T. d ud'itins 
'lok ht */ in» handT ^le had resolved upon 
o.soi'Y strong me. lures to subdue her 

ii ' , Trticure. ^ He carefully eximined the 
* .e.ans winch his predecessors hVd taken to 

^form lier and make her an oll^^ctivi* seam- 


Ames. , fetre.M.s ; : after considerable laliour, he so 

Ked to liinlOicorrect'pl her revolulionary tendencies th^t. 
Mike ijb docile, and began to wojk 

!e4iron dugers admirably. ) • 
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i;: ■ ' r^ttspaasev pluttii^d himself not a 
| [ , |(0a hifl cleverness :-^hnt, ccilaiily Mr. 

saw thertgopdness of his^lbUo brer’s 
|j^ forthwith laid a claim/to j^art of 
aeaitistress. Part of^tho iron ladv (said 
tO-Jk’Jr. Howe) migl^t belong to Mr. Judkins ; 
f*^^hut, undoubtedly, the lady’s liaiids — the 
' needle nudi the shuttle — were the proj>erty of 
Mr. Howe. Howe versus Judkins hereupon 
joined issue, and the law. decided in favor of 
Howe, the seainstresa then, but 

appeaf,"uKe Miv?s PilHif, Without anus ! These 
^re terrible tiines in tlie history of the 
metalli'ei'seRni stress. But Mr, Judkiiu^^ljd not 
jf, desert the 'lady in these her dark da^slN^e 
forthwith (jroceeded to consider the jKjssilulfH^ 
cHl^aJapting thci seanisti’ess to Iior work. 
wiccTeded. She now proceeds .to do her 
business in a curious, but ellectivo way. She 
is, probably, not good at involvetl crocliet- 
pattenis, and in other mysteries 9 f iicedle- 
woi'k ; hut give ln.r ])lain "work to sew, and 
you shall see her make ipore than iive hun- 
dred tight stitches in a inii/ute. 

•The iron scamsl-re,ss is composed of a ll.d, 
metal surface, aboil I. twelve inches scjiiarc (a 
very eoiufortahle little body, as it >vill htj 
Bt'en), resting on four Kuhstaulial legs. From 
one side of the lady’s Hat iron surface, an aim 
rises to the height of about ten inchts, and 
then, hcndlng tlio (dhow, ])as.s(\s over to the 
ojiposito side. From the (uid of the ariu, a 
moveable linger d<.*seonds ; this moveable 
finger holds the needle. Bui, the iron lady’s 
lu'edlo is not flko the instrument of a fiesli 
arnl blood seamstress. Her needle has it8(*yc 
only half an incli from the jioini. The lady’.s 
poodle, being li.xod in the lady's iron finger 
(somehow, this is like writing about a ferru- 
ginous Misfj Kilmansegg), a reel or bobbin 
“‘filhH j with tlirc'ad is placed above t.ho lady’s 
ami thll.'..*liroa(l i.j ]»assed tlirougli the 
ireolle’s rye '(.—for, the iron seauustiess cannot 
thread her li'cdle herudf. To move the iron 
seamstress, a|Kvlie(d is fixed to a main shaft ; 
this wheel may he turned, either by steam 
or by Iniiiiaii liands. Oiiee in motion, it 
has instantaneous effect u])Oii Ji lever within 
'the arm; and the elfect of this, lever i.s to 
, move the needle in the iron finger uji and 
down, tlirougli the cloth and haek again, 
hvu’ing a loop of thread visihi*e under the 
cloth. Beneath the iron surface befoi'e de- 
irihe(i|^''tire a second leid of thre.ad and 
•ther needle ; this needle moAa'sMiorizoii- 
,y, l)H(‘.k wards, and iVu-wiyalsp through tlyj 
loops made i>y the vertiei|b nej-'-k^ ; and a 
this* Avay the stitches ar^i f.'iCiued.n But tfr 
horizontal needle alsO/ueUvcs a loot’JthrcfiiA;' 
which the vortical lu-nile passes ivi'X^,ine^l 
descent ; arul thus, a4 every destvnt, a^id^/Cs 
completed Iw the iron seamstress. It is 
that this storn lady uses two needles, wherei ^ r 


lool^inj 
heg: 
attend] 
stitches 
be slriuglitj 
.sure. 



She does not even hold 
A servant must be in 
(lo jthc cloth forward as flio 
it, causingr^'Jhe sewing to 
^rc^ir, at his plea- 


But \^tli all Hicse disadvantages, the ir(»u 
seamstress has unquestionahlc recommenda- 
tions. Her five hundred stitches“pe[^ minute 
outnumber those Of the^ human seamj^rcss be- 
yond all ho]>e ((f rivaliy,. Jntlie delfc^t^e jiarU 
of work — in those mysteries known to th|^ 
erudite as flounces, gTissots, frills, and tucks-^ 
in the learned co]n]>Iifati(mB of tluf* herriii#- 
hone system, afid tlu' homely art of daruiug— 
we imagine that the iron laxly iv not ])ro- 
JlJ^cient, VVe lielievc her to bo able, at tJio 
' present time, to take in only the jdainesfc 
needlew(>i-k. Slu^ must cede the graces of 
the art, as yet, Id her human idvals : content 
to stitch and sew anything put before her, 
at th(^ gvmdly ,;i-aLe of live hundred slitclie.-i 
jier minute. 

Y(‘t, even uow^.nio friends of liuinan seani- 
slresses may well Ixjgiii to consider I he eflect 
this iron rival will ultimately have on hummi 
labor. Will the iron seamstre.ss drive the 
seamstress of (not muebl flesh and blood to 
more remuneiay.Ve emi»loynienls / Tiu» an- 
swer is Jiot;>f easy one. Ne(‘dlcwork, thougli 
p()orjy(j;j)a,ivi has long been th(‘ dj’uilg(‘i*y to 
\vhmli woolen have taken when the' strong 
arm hi elded them has fallou suddenly 

away. It w.as work easily learned and 
ahuiidanil-ly wanted. J’oor crcatinvs whoso 
})rosj>ect ’Was so dark that any ]attrun*e was a 
relief, (U)uld always, if thi*y vvoulti a<-i*tj>1 
tlu^ hard ]>ric**, g(d the work, 'rrue, better 
timers than those ()f forty-eight have dawned ; 
and in the future, ho})c is ])lfu‘ed most con- 
fidently by all men. But while we acknow- 
ledge that it is f(U* the goo^ of evoryhody that 
the iron seamstnjss should ])ly tier jloubfe 
needles, w’c may widl look around to see what 
fudd of labor may be faiily laid open to h«'lp- 
less women. We^aro told that tliey would 
make tender doctors tor one another ; tliat 
in w.alks of science and knowdedge, lluur i?: 
room tlu'y may well fill ; that in tlie 
ways of the W'orld there are many honorable 
employments tor which they aiava]>propriately 
lilted. doubt. JStill, if wo I(a>k to it a 

little, whik* the iron seamstress is ]>r?,ctising' 
he.r five hundred stitches pei- minute, we mii> 
take ih.at one effective .stilidi in time wt'Tg’h 
is said to .save nine. 
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the human instrument coium.ands ouiy one t 
but she works at th« prodigious \bate of[ 
five bfin d red stitches -a minute ! Sise cer-Ij 

somebody to be const* sStoh^s foj 
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